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THE    LIBERTY  BELL. 


INCENDIARISM  OF  ABOLITIONISTS. 

BY  GEORGE  BRADBURN. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  declamation  I  have 
heard  about  the  incendiary  publications  of  abo- 
litionists, I  have  never  yet  seen  any  writings 
of  theirs,  to  which  that  odious  epithet  could  be 
applied  with  any  more  appropriateness,  than  it 
might  be  to  the  Sermon  of  Jesus  on  the  Mount ; 
and  I  challenge  any  person  to  produce  any 

such  publication  as  this  objection  presupposes. 
1 
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I  once  undertook  a  search  for  that  purpose 
myself ;  I  did  not  doubt  that  I  slioukl  accom- 
plish my  j)urpose ;  for  the  ideas  I  then  had  of 
abolition  were  derived  almost  solely  from  its 
enemies.  I  had,  indeed,  heard  a  lecture  on  the 
subject,  by  George  Thompson,  that  '*  foreign 
renegado,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  baser  sort 
of  our  newspaper  editors  ;  but  whom,  never- 
theless, all  England  delights  to  honor,  as  the 
man  on  whom  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  her 
glorious  Wilberforce.  I  went  to  hear  that 
"  renegado,"  out  of  regard  to  a  personal  friend  ; 
being  at  the  time  deeply  prejudiced  against  the 
"meddlesome  foreigner."  Never  was  1  more 
disappointed.  Never  before  had  I  listened  to 
eloquence  so  pure  and  lofty.  Never  have  I 
heard  words  from  human  lips  that  would  so 
well  have  become  an  angel's.  Among  the  ex- 
cellent things  he  then  said  was  this,  that  he 
"  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  the  slaveholder's 
head  to  liberate  every  slave  in  the  universe ; 
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for  he  would  not  do  evil  that  good  might  come." 
But  still  I  was  not  satisfied.  True,  I  thought 
Mr.  Tlioiiipson  a  wonderful  man  ;  but  I  remem- 
bered to  liave  read,  tbat  Satan  might  be  "trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light,"  and  was  not 
witliout  some  misi^ivinfrs  that  I  had  now  wit- 
nessed  a  case  of  such  transformation.  Still  I 
was  sure  of  findins;  incendiarism  enouc!;h  in  the 
writings  of  abolitionists ;  but  in  this  also  I  was 
disappointed.  Afler  the  most  diligent  search, 
I  could  lind  nothing  in  their  publications  that 
answered  at  all  to  the  descriptions  I  had  re- 
ceived of  them ;  none  of  the  disorganizing,  in- 
surrectionary, fanatical,  blood-thirsty  doctrines, 
which  my  good  friends  had  assured  me  were 
there.  Instead  of  finding,  as  I  had  supposed  I 
might  find,  the  poor  slaves  exhorted  to  rise  and 
break  their  chains  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any 
expense,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  masters'  lives, 
and  hopes  of  assistance  held  out  to  them,  I 
found  the  members  of  the  American  Anti-Slav- 
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ery  Society  had  solemnly  pledfred  themselves 
never,  in  any  way,  to  countenance  the  op- 
pressed in  vindicating  their  rights  by  resorting 
to  physical  force !  And  I  found  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  that  sentiment. 

But  though  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  this 
search  for  incendiary  matter  among  the  publi- 
cations of  the  abolitionists,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  happened  to  me.  It  taught  me 
the  invaluable  lesson,  that  I  was  not  to  form 
opinions  of  men,  or  their  measures,  by  what  the 
world  might  say  of  them.  I  was  wont  to  flatter 
myself  I  had  that  lesson  pretty  well  by  heart, 
before  this  occurrence ;  but  the  event  showed  I 
had  learned  it  too  imperfectly.  I  fear  this  is 
the  case  with  m..ay  now ;  and  to  all  such  I 
would  say,  "  Read  the  publications  of  abolition- 
ists for  yourselves.  Head  them  candidly  and 
faithfully;  then,  if  you  will,  if  you  can,  con- 
demn them  as  incendiary,  or  fanatical." 
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LINES 

TO  THOSE  MEN    AND  WOMEN,   WHO    WERE  AVOWED 
ABOLITIONISTS  IN  1831,  '32,  '33,  '34,  AND  '35. 

BY  LYDI-V   MARIA  CHILD. 

The  reader  wiU  recollect  how  ihe  licry  cioss  of 
Clan-Alpine  was  hurried  througii  tlie  land  by 
metisengers,  who  paused  neither  for  joy  nor  sorrow, 
life  nor  death,  till  the  signal  had  warned  every 
clansman  of  approaching  battle. 

Ye  glorious  band  !  Ye  chosen  few ! 

On  wliom  God's  Spirit  came,  — - 
Endowed  witli  heart  so  bold  and  true, 

And  tongues  of  living  flame  ;  — 
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How  memory  kindles  to  review 

The  strife  of  recent  years ! 
As  tlie  torch  of  Truth  went  struggling  through 

Contending  doubts  and  fears. 

That  torch,  like  Alpine's  fiery  cross, 
Flew  fast  from  hand  to  hand, — 

Through  deadly  peril,  pain,  and  loss. 
It  llnhtcncd  round  the  land. 

Men  saw  the  kindlinn;  watch-fires  burn 

From  rivers  to  the  sea, 
And  paused  mid  worldly  gain  to  learn 

Whence  all  this  light  could  be. 

They  heard  the  stunning  roar  and  clash 

Of  elements  contending, 
They  saw  the  burning  glare  and  flash 

Sin's  secret  caverns  rending. 
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Then  rosG  the  loud  discordant  3^ell 

or  solfishness  and  power  ; 
The  light  too  strong  upon  them  fell, 

In  God's  own  searching  hour. 

Tn  civil  garb,  or  priestly  guise. 

The  ajied  and  the  vouth. 
The  prudent  and  the  worldly  wise 

Combined  against  the  Truth. 

Ye  smiled  to  see  the  war  they  waged, 
And  scorned  their  rash  design  ; 

Ye  knew  how  vainly  Hell  had  raged 
Against  a  truth  divine. 

Right  valiantly  ye  kept  your  path. 

And  bore  the  beacon  high. 
While  roaring  in  tumultuous  wrath. 

The  stormy  ^vavcs  rushed  by. 
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Boldly  ye  sent  the  signal  forth  ! 

Nor  flashed  the  fire  in  vain ; 
For  the  South  answering  to  the  North,* 

Reflected  it  again. 

Now  the  whole  land  is  filled  with  light, 
And  converts  come  like  dew,  — 

God  grant  the  torch  may  burn  as  bright, 
As  when  our  names  were  few ! 

In  sooth,  it  somewhat  grieves  my  heart, 

That  the  world  is  coming  in, 
With  its  polluting,  prudent  art 

Of  compromise  with  sin. 

*  James  G.  Birney,  James  A.  Thome,  Dr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Angelina  and  Sarah  Grimkc,  all  Anti- 
Slavery  lecturers  and  agents,  fron,  the  slave-holding 
stales. 
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For  oh,  it  was  a  solemn  joy, 

That  tide  of  sin  to  turn  ! 
A  holy  and  a  blest  employ, 

io  muKe  Liiutit;  vvu.iCii-iirus  uuin  I 

God  bless  you  with  his  love  divine, 
Dear  brethren,  tried  and  true  ! 

And  grant  your  light  may  brightly  shine. 
As  when  our  names  were  few. 

Written  at  Boston, 
November,  1837. 
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MOTHER  CCELIA. 

BY  E03IUND  (iUINCY. 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  re- 
vered and  beloved  relative,  who  enjoys  the  even- 
ng  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  inland  towns.  Our  con- 
versation was  chiefly  of  the  past.  We  talked 
of  the  people  and  customs  of  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution  ;  of  the  siege  of  Boston  ; 
of  General  Washinston  and  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and 
of  the  officers  of  the  French  fleet,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  were  in  habits  of  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  family  of  her  father  —  my 
great-grandfather,  at  Braintree,  now  Quincy. 

Among  other  things,  we  talked  of  the  "  patri- 
archal system,"  as  it  existed  in  New  England, 
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seventy  }iGars  since.  She  told  mo  of  the  atten- 
tion which  was  i)aid  to  the  religious  instrnction 
of  her  father's  slaves ;  of  their  attacha'ont  to 

luu    iLiiiiiiy  ,  i  vviui^n,    injvvOviJij    uiu    nut  piO¥>^jiit 

their  running  away  upon  occasion,)  and  of  the 
kind  treatment  tliey  received.  Distinctions, 
however,  were  nfiade  hetween  them  and  the 
white  servants,  and  lhey  always  sat  at  separate 
tables,  though  they  were  on  the  best  possible 
terms. 

My  aunt  spoke  with  particular  affection  of 
one  of  the  slaves,  who  was  her  nurse,  and  who 
was  known  in  the  family  as  Mother  Ccelia.  I 
had  before  heard  of  Mother  Coelia;  for  an  un- 
certain tradition  had  come  down  in  the  nursery 
of  the  family,  even  to  my  times,  about  her.  I 
well  remember  the  mysterious  idea  I  had  of 
her,  as  a  child ;  and  that,  after  dark,  I  would 
have  made  any  reasonable  circuit  to  avoid  pass- 
ins;  throuo;h  the  room  in  which  she  was  said  to 
have  died.    My  aunt,  at  my  request,  gave  me  a 
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connected  account  of  her ;  some  particulars  of 
which  seem  to  me  worth  preserving. 

Coelia  was  brought  to  Boston  from  Africa  at 
seven  years  of  age,  and  was  imm.ediately  pur= 
chased  by  my  great-grandfather.  In  his  family 
she  remained  till  her  death.  She  believed  that 
she  was  made  of  the  true  porcelain  clay  of  Af- 
rica, and  that  she  would  have  been  entitled  to 
the  rank  and  precedence  of  a  princess  of  the 
Blood,  had  she  remained  in  that  country;  and 
her  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  sort  of  tattoo- 
ing, supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  royalty.  She 
was  an  uncommonly  handsome  woman,  of  a 
strong  mind  and  a  true  heart.  She  had,  too,  as 
good  an  education  as  was  generally  thought 
necessary  at  that  period  for  women  in  any  rank 
of  life ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had  been  taught  to 
read  ana  write.  She  received  into  her  arms  the 
members  of  a  numerous  family  at  their  birth, 
and  closed  the  eyes  of  many  of  them  in  death. 
She  tenderly  loved  her  master  and  his  children, 
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and  was  reo;arded  bv  them  rather  as  an  humble 
friend,  than  as  a  slave  ;  but  her  high  spirit  could 
never  become  reconciled  to  her  servile  condi- 
tion. The  draught  of  slavery  was  stiii  bitter, 
though  commended  to  her  lips  by  a  kind  and 
friendly  hand. 

Mother  Coelia  would  gather  the  little  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nursery  around  her,  and  tell  them 
how,  at  their  tender  age,  she  was  literally  taken 
by  force  out  of  her  father's  arms,  and  carried 
away  into  a  strange  land,  and  sold  into  hopeless 
captivity. 

"I  do  not  tell  you  th^F  hings,  my  dears,^' 
she  would  add,  "to  make  you  think  hardly  of 
your  father  for  buying  me ;  for  he  only  did 
what  everybody  else  does,  and  he  has  always 
been  a  good  master  to  me  ;  but  when  you  grow 
up,  don't  you  buy  slaves." 

"  From  that  time,"  said  my  excellent  aunt, 
"  I  have  been  an  abolitionist." 
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Cceiia,  in  the  course  of  her  pilgrimage,  had 
been  married,  and  had  ten  children,  all  of  whom 
died  young.  One  day,  my  aunt,  when  silting  at 
play  by  her  side  in  the  nursery,  said  in  all  the 
heedlessness  of  childhood  :  "Mother  Coelia,  are 
you  not  sorry  that  all  your  children  are  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  turning  quickly 
upon  her;  "No,  my  dear;  I  do  not  want  slaves 
to  live  ! " 

Just  before  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out, 
when  liberty  was  as  familiar  in  men's  mouths 
as  it  now  is,  and  somewhat  nearer  their  hearts, 
many  of  the  slaves  throughout  New  England 
were  unreasonable  enough  to  think,  that  the 
principles  which  they  heard  daily  maintained 
applied  to  Blacks  as  well  as  Whites,  and  un- 
scrupulously helped  themselves  to  their  free- 
dom. Of  this  number  were  most  of  the  slaves 
of  my  great-grandfather.  He  was  a  zealous 
Whig ;  and  to  the  credit  of  his  consistency,  be 
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it  told,  lie  took  no  measures  for  the  recovery 
of  his  "  property." 

Coelia  had  made  up  her  mind  to  follow  their 
example,  when  her  intentions  came  to  the  ear  of 
her  master.  He,  in  all  kindness,  expostulated 
with  her  on  her  determination.  He  told  her  he 
should  make  no  opposition  to  her  plan,  if  she 
chose  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  he  reminded  her  that 
they  had  grown  old  together,  that  she  had  ever 
received  the  kindest  treatment  at  his  hands ; 
and  he  described  to  her  the  difference  she  would 
find  in  her  situation,  when  entirely  dependent 
on  her  own  industry  for  support,  compared  with 
what  it  would  be  if  she  had  him  to  look  up  to. 

"I  know  very  well,"  said  he,  "  that  you  can 
get  a  good  living  in  Boston  as  a  cook  or  con- 
fectioner, as  long  as  your  strength  lasts ;  but 
the  time  must  soon  arrive  when  you  will  be  too 
old  to  work  ;  and  your  health  may  fail  before 
that  time  comes.  In  such  an  event,  you  must 
be  left  to  the  charity  of  strangers,  or  come  up- 
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on  the  parish ;  whereas,  if  you  remain  in  my 
service,  you  may  depend  upon  being  treated, 
in  age  or  in  sickness,  with  the  same  tender- 
ness I  would  bestow  on  a  sister  or  a  daughter. 
If  you  persist  in  your  intention  of  leaving  me, 
I  shall  give  my  consent ;  but  I  wish  you  to  take 
a  few  days  to  reflect  upon  what  I  have  said,  and 
then  decide.  ' 

These  arguments,  combined  with  her  affec- 
tion for  her  master's  family,  prevailed  over  her 
thirst  for  freedom,  and  she  remained  with  him 
to  the  end  of  her  days. 

A  few  years  after,  she  was  seized  with  her 
last  illness.  On  her  death-bed  her  master  ad- 
dressed her  to  this  effect :  "  Ccelia,  did  I  not 
advise  you  well  ?  You  have  now  in  your  last 
sickness  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  my 
fortune  can  command,  or  that  I  would  bestow 
on  my  wife  or  daughter.  Arc  you  not  satisfied 
that  you  arc  much  better  otF  now^  than  you 
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would  have  been,  had  you  taken  your  freedom, 
as  you  wished  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  slave,  turning  her  dy- 
ing eyes  upon  her  master,  ==  "  No,  Sir  ;  for 
then  I  should  have  died  Free  !  " 

I  do  not  know  whether  others  will  deem  these 
traits  worthy  of  a  record  ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
if  these  replies  had  been  made  by  a  Roman 
Matron,  carried  captive  to  Carthage,  or  into 
Pontus,  historians  would  have  inscribed  them 
upon  their  pages,  and  Coelia  would  have  been 
as  honored  a  name  upon  the  lips  of  all  poster- 
ity, as  those  of  Arria  or  Cornelia. 
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ADDRESS  OF  A  RUSSIAN  TO  THE 
CORPSE  OF  HIS  FRIEND. 

(Sec  Madame  De  Staiil's  "  Ten  Years  of  Exile.") 

BY   ANN   GREENE  CHAPMAN. 

Why  dost  thou  leave  us,  beloved  one, 
To  live  and  to  suffer  alone  } 
No  more  shall  we  liear  thy  glad  voice, 
Calling  our  sad  hearts  to  rejoice. 

Why  hast  thou  abandoned  us  dear  one  ? 
Our  home  seems  deserted,  forlorn  ; 
For  thou  wert  the  joy  of  the  place, 
Thy  sweetness,  thy  love,  its  chief  grace. 

Didst  thou  feel  weary  of  this  life 
Did  it  seem  to  thee  full  of  strife  ? 
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Friends  would  smooth  the  path  before 
And  to  peace  and  joy  restore  thee. 

Why,  oh  v;hy  didst  thou  leave  this  earth, 
Thy  home  below,  thy  place  of  birth  ? 
Why  wouldst  thou  seek  a  happier  land, 
And  leave  thy  friends  on  this  distant  strand  ? 

But  the  dead  returned  no  answer  to  the  passion- 
ate appeal, 

And  its  cold  regardless  silence  no  feeling  did 
reveal. 

But  the  spirit  of  our  Father  spoke  to  the  de- 
spairing heart, 

"  Look  upward  unto  Heaven,  and  thou  shalt 
know  why  friends  thus  part." 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ANN  GREENE 
CHAPMAN. 

BY  AVILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Among  the  best  and  loveliest  of  thy  race, 
No  name  doth  Memory  cherish  more  than  thine  : 
Not  Time  shall  easily  its  worth  efface, 
Graven  as  it  is  on  Freedom's  hallowed  shrine. 
Rare  were  the  virtues  that  in  thee  were  found, 
Emitting  splendor,  like  the  stars  of  Night,  — 
Enfranchised  Spirit !  now  with  glory  crowned, 
Now  dwelling  in  the  blest  abode  of  light. 
Earth,  with  its  golden  follies,  thou  didst  spurn, — • 
Ceaseless  thy  aim  to  do  the  will  of  God  : 
How  deep  for  outraged  nature  thy  concern, 
And  warm  thy  zeal  to  break  the  oppressor's 
rod  ! 
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PHiLANTHROpy,  —  oli  dear  departed  friend  ! 
Mourns  that  a  fearless  advocate  hath  fled  ; 
And  captive   millions  groans  do  heavenward 

Now  thou  art  numbered  with  the  silent  dead. 

Boston,  Oct.  27,  1837. 
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LINES 


Written  on  hearing  tiio  remark  of  a  friend,  tJiat  a 
Jarire  number  of  Abolitionists  had  died  durinsr  tiie 


preceding  years. 


BY  ANNE   WARREN  WESTON. 


Too  true  thy  words  !  a  glorious  band  have  faded 

from  our  side, 
With  aching  hearts  we  vainly  muse  on  them 

the  good  and  tried  : 
Mid  scenes  of  joyous  hope  or  trust  tlieir  forms 

before  us  rise, 
Their  shadowy  presence  girds  our  souls  in  hours 

of  sacrifice. 

Is  our  path  bright  ?  we  mourn  that  they  its  beau- 
ty should  not  share,  — - 

Is  the  way  dark  ?  we  would  not  fear,  were  they 
but  with  us  there. 
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But  while  in  fervent  grief  \vc  v  ccp  above  each 

lowly  grave, 
May  we  like  them  the  weak  protect,  from  wrong 

the  helpless  save  ; 
Their  pure  devotion,  earnest  faith,  and  love  of 

human  kind. 
Within  our  inmost  souls  let  these  an  answering 

echo  find  ; 

And  should  the  hour  of  peril  come,  and  free- 
dom's friends  turn  pale. 

The  memory  of  the  faithful  dead  shall  prove  as 
triple  mail. 

But  does  yon  world,  the  far,  the  unknown,  be- 
stow no  thouoht  on  ours  ? 

Do  not  fond  memories  of  us  yet  linger  in  those 
bowers  ? 

Ah  '  yes,  "  a  cloud  of  witnesses  "  are  bending 

round  us  now. 
With  life  immortal  on  each  cheek,  and  glory 

round  each  brow ; 
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The  bitter  scorn,  the  weary  toil,  on  earth  so 
meekly  borne. 

Have  cast  no  shadows  o^er  the  face  whose  ab- 
sence here  we  mourn. 

And  as  our  onward  path  we  tread,  too  oft  per- 
plexed and  slow, 

With  what  an  earnest  watchfulness  they  mark 
the  path  we  go  ; 

And  when,  despite  ihe  assailing  world,  we  rally 
for  the  slave. 

And  in  his  cause  its  sharpest  darts  with  calm 
endurance  brave, 

And  when  in  all  of  human  kind  a  brother's  face 
we  see, 

Whatever  his  color,  creed,  or  clime,  —  whatever 
his  destinv, 

Oh  !  does  not  then  an  answer  come  in  thrilling 

tones  of  power, 
Vouchsafing  commune  to  our  souls,  even  in  an 

earthly  hour. 
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And  whispering  to  our  inmost  hearts,  ^'  Below 

we  meet  no  more, 
But  in  the  spirit-world  thy  soul  even  unto  ours 

may  soar  ; 

And  not  one  holy  wish  or  thought,  that  rises  in 
thy  heart, 

But  meets  its  kindred  in  our  souls  of  which  it 
forms  a  part." 

Bostun,  December  19,  J837. 


Blessed  spirits,  that  have  gone  from  mortal 
jars  and  earthly  frowns  to  celestial  welcome 
and  eternal  peace  !  Ye  have  learned  from  your 
Savior  that  God  permits  the  highest  services  to 
humanity  to  be  returned  with  ingratitude,  in 
order  to  teach  men  that  such  missions  can  be 
performed  only  by  the  disinterested.  These 
are  the  flaming  cherubim  to  turn  away  the  little 
and  the  worldly-minded,  lest  they  should  encum- 
ber riahteous  reform  with  selfish  aid. 

David  Lee  Child. 
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CHARITY  BOWERY. 

BY  LYDIA   MAFxIA  CHILD. 

The  following  story  was  told  me  by  an  aged 
colored  woman  in  New  Y'ork.  I  sluill  endeavor 
to  relate  it  precisely  in  her  own  words,  so  often 
repeated  that  they  are  tolerably  well  impressed 
on  my  memory.  Some  confusion  of  names, 
dates,  and  incidents,  I  may  very  naturally  make. 
I  profess  only  to  give  "  the  pith  and  marrow  " 
of  Charity's  story,  deprived  of  the  highly  dra- 
matic effect  it  received  from  licr  swelling  emo- 
tions, earnest  looks,  and  changing;  tones. 

"  I  am  about  sixty-five  years  old.  I  was  born 
on  an  estate  called  Pembroke,  about  tbree  miles 
from  Edenton,  North  Carolina.  My  master  was 
very  kind  to  bis  slaves.  If  an  overseer  whipped 
them,  he  turned  him  away,    tie  used  to  whip 
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lliem  himself  sometimes,  with  Iiickory  switches 
as  large  as  my  little  finger.  My  mother  suckled 
all  his  children.  She  was  reckoned  a  very 
good  servant ;  and  our  mistress  made  it  a  point 
to  give  one  of  my  mother's  children  to  each  of 
hers.  I  fell  to  the  lot  of  Elizabeth,  her  second 
daughter.  It  was  my  business  to  wait  upon  her. 
Oh,  my  old  mistress  was  a  kind  woman.  She 
was  all  the  same  as  a  mother  to  poor  Charity. 
If  Charity  wanted  to  learn  to  spin,  she  let  her 
learn  ;  if  Charity  wanted  to  learn  to  knit,  she 
let  lier  learn  ;  if  Charity  wanted  to  learn  to 
wct-ve,  she  let  her  learn.  I  had  a  wedding 
when  I  was  married  ;  for  mistress  did  n't  like 
to  have  her  people  take  up  with  one  another, 
without  any  minister  to  marry  them.  When 
my  dear  good  mistress  died,  she  charged  her 
children  never  to  separate  me  and  my  husband  ; 
'  For,'  said  she,  '  if  ever  there  was  a  match 
made  in  heaven,  it  was  Cliarity  and  her  hus- 
band.'   My  husband  was  a  nice  good  man  ;  and 
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mistress  knew  we  set  stores  bv  one  another. 
Her  children  promised  her  they  never  would 
separate  me  from  my  husband  and  children. 
Indeed,  they  used  to  tell  me  they  would  never 
sell  me  at  all ;  and  I  am  sure  they  meant  what 
they  snid.  Bat  my  young  master  got  into 
trouble.  He  used  to  come  home  and  sit  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hand  by  the  hour  together,  with- 
out speaking  to  any  body.  I  see  something  was 
the  matter ;  and  I  begged  of  him  to  tell  me 
what  made  him  look  so  worried.  He  told  me 
he  owed  seventeen  hundred  dollars  that  he  could 
not  pay  ;  and  he  was  afraid  he  should  have  to 
go  to  prison.  I  hcgged  him  to  sell  rne  and  my 
children  rather  than  go  to  jail.  I  see  tlie  tears 
come  to  his  eyes.  '  I  don't  know,  Charity,'  said 
he  ;  'I  '11  see  what  can  be  done.  One  thing  you 
may  feel  easy  about ;  I  will  never  separate  you 
from  your  husband  and  children,  let  what  will 
come.' 

"  Two  or  three  days  after,  he  come  to  me, 
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and  says  he, '  Charity,  how  should  you  like  to 
bo  sold  to  Mr.  McKinley  ?  '  I  told  him  I  would 
rather  be  sold  to  him  than  to  anybody  else,  be- 
cause my  husband  belonged  to  him.  My  hus- 
band was  a  nice  good  man,  and  we  set  stores  by 
one  another.  Mr.  McKinley  agreed  to  buy  us ; 
and  so  I  and  my  children  went  there  to  li^e. 
He  was  a  kind  master :  but  as  for  mistress 

McKinley-  she  was  a  divil !    Mr.  McKinley 

died  a  fev/  years  after  lie  bought  us ;  and  in 
his  Will  he  give  me  and  my  husband  free  ;  but 
I  never  knowed  anything  about  it  for  years 
afterward.  I  don't  know  how  they  managed  it. 
My  poor  husband  died,  and  ne^wr  knowed  that 
he  was  free.  But  it 's  all  the  same  now.  He 's 
among  the  ransomed.  Fie  used  to  say, '  Thank 
God,  it 's  only  a  little  way  home ;  I  shall  soon 
be  with  Jesus.'  Oh,  he  had  a  fine  old  Christian 
heart." 

Here  the  old  woman  sighed  deeply,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  a  moment,  while  her  right 
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hand  slowly  rose  and  fell  upon  her  lap,  as  if  her 
thoiiglits  wove  niournfully  busy.  At  Juhl;,  she 
resumed  : 

"Sixteen  children  I've  had,  nrst  and  last; 
and  twelve  I 've  nursed  for  my  mistress.  From 
the  tiine  my  hrst  baby  was  born,  I  always  set 
my  heart  upon  buying  freedom  for  some  of  my 
children.  I  thought  it  was  of  more  consequence 
to  them  than  to  me  ;  for  I  was  old,  and  used  to 
being  a  slave.  But  mistress  McKinley  \vouid  n't 
let  me  have  my  children.  One  after  another  — 
one  after  another  —  she  sold  'cm  awav  from 
me.  Oh,  how  many  times  that  woman 's  broke 
my  heart ! " 

Here  her  voice  choked,  and  the  tears  be- 
gan to  flow.  She  wiped  them  quickly  with 
the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  continued :  "  I 
tried  every  way  I  could  to  lay  up  a  copper 
to  buy  my  children  ;  but  I  found  it  pretty  hard  ; 
for  mistress  kept  me  at  work  all  the  time.  Jl 
was  Charity  !  Charity  !  Charity  ! '  from  morn- 
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ing  till  night.  '  Charity,  do  this,'  and  '  Charity, 
do  that.' 

"  I  used  to  do  tiie  washings  of  the  family  ; 
and  largo  vvashings  they  were.  The  pubhc 
road  run  right  by  my  little  hut,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  while  I  stood  there  at  the  wash-tub,  I 
iiiight  just  as  well  as  not  be  earning  something 
to  buy  my  children.  So  I  set  up  a  little  oyster- 
board  ;  and  when  anybody  come  along  that 
wanted  a  few  oysters  and  a  cracker,  I  left  my 
wash-tub  and  waited  upon  him.  When  I  got  a 
little  money  laid  up,  I  went  to  my  mistress  and 
tried  to  buy  one  of  my  children.  She  knew 
how  long  my  heart  had  been  set  upon  it,  and 
how  hard  I  had  worked  for  it.  But  she 
would  n't  let  me  have  one  !  —  She  would  n't 
let  me  have  one !  So,  I  went  to  work  again ; 
and  I  set  up  late  o'  nights,  in  hopes  I  could  earn 
enough  to  tempt  her.  When  I  had  two  hundred 
dollars,  I  went  to  her  again  ;  but  she  thought 
she  could  fuid  a  better  market,  and  she  would  n't 
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let  me  have  one.  At  last,  what  do  you  think 
that  woman  did  ?  She  sold  mo  and  five  of  my 
children  to  the  speculators  !  Oh,  how  1  did  feel 
when  I  heard  my  children  was  sold  to  the  spec- 
ulators ! "  * 

After  a  short  pause,  her  face  brightened  up, 
and  her  voice  suddenly  changed  to  a  gay  and 
sprightly  tone. 

"  Surely,  ma'am,  there 's  always  some  good 
comes  of  being  kind  to  folks.  While  I  kept  my 
oyster-board,  there  was  a  thin,  peaked-looking 
man  used  to  come  and  buy  of  me.  Sometimes 
he  would  say,  'Aunt  Charity,  (he  always  called 
me  Aunt  Charity,)  you  must  fix  me  up  a  nice 
little  mess,  for  I  feel  poorly  to-day.  I  always 
made  something  good  for  him ;  and  if  he 
did  n't  happen  to  have  any  change,  I  always 

Men  who  make  a  trade  of  buying  up  co/fles  of 
slaves  for  sale,  as  speculators  buy  up  droves  of  ca.ti\e 
tor  the  Brighton  market. 
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trusted  him.  He  liked  my  messes  mighty  v/eil. 
Now.  vho  do  yoa  tliink  ihal  should  turn  out  to 
be,  but  the  very  speculator  that  bought  me  !  He 
come  to  me.  and  snys  he,  ^  Aunt  Charity,  (hc- 
ahvays  called  me  Aunt  Charity,)  you 've  been 
very  good  to  me,  and  fixed  me  u.])  many  a  nice 
little  mess  when  I 've  bee!i  poorly ;  and  now 
you  shall  have  your  freedom  for  it :  and  I  '11 
give  you  your  youngest  child.'" 

"  That  was  very  kind,"  said  I ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  given  yea  all  of  them." 

With  a  look  of  great  simplicity,  and  in  tones 
of  expostulation,  the  slave-mother  replied,  "  Oh, 
he  could  'at  afford  thaf.^  you  know." 

"  Well,"  continued  she,  "  after  that,  I  conclu- 
ded I 'd  come  to  the  Free  States.  But  mistress 
McKinley  had  one  child  of  mine ;  a  boy  about 
twelve  years  old.  I  had  always  set  my  heart 
upon  buying  Richard.  He  was  the  image  of 
his  father  ;  and  my  husband  was  a  nice  good 

man ;  and  we  set  stores  by  one  another.  Be- 
3 
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sides,  I  was  always  uneasy  in  my  mind  about 
Richard.  He  was  a  spirity  lad ;  and  I  know 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  be  a  slave.  Many  a  time 
I  have  said  to  him,  '  Richard,  let  what  will  hap- 
pen, never  lift  your  hand  against  your  master.' 

"  But  1  knew  it  would  always  be  hard  work 
for  him  to  bring  his  mind  to  be  a  slave.  I  car- 
ried all  my  money  to  my  mistress,  and  told  her 
I  had  more  due  to  me ;  and  if  all  of  it  was  n't 
enough  to  buy  my  poor  boy,  I 'd  work  hard  and 
send  her  all  my  earnings,  till  she  said  I  had 
paid  enough.  She  kneio  she  could  trust  me. 
She  kneio  Charity  always  kept  her  word.  But 
she  was  a  hard-hearted  woman.  She  would  n't 
let  me  have  my  boy.  With  a  heavy  heart,  I 
went  to  work  to  earn  more,  in  hopes  I  might 
one  day  be  able  to  buy  him.  To  be  sure,  I 
did  n't  get  much  more  time  than  I  did  when  I 
was  a  slave  ;  for  mistress  was  always  calling 
upon  me  ;  and  I  did  n't  like  to  disoblige  her. 
I  wanted  to  keep  the  right  side  of  her,  in  hopes 
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she 'd  let  me  have  my  boy.  One  day,  she  sent 
me  of  an  errand.  I  had  to  v/ait  some  time. 
When  I  come  back,  mistress  was  counting  a 
heap  of  bills  in  her  lap.  She  was  a  rich  wo- 
man,-—  she  rolled  in  gold.  My  little  girl  stood 
behind  her  chair :  and  as  mistress  counted  the 
money,  -~  ten  dollars,  — ■  twenty  dollars,  - —  fifty 
dollars,  ~  I  see  that  she  kept  crying.  1  thought 
may  be  mistress  had  struck  her.  But  when  I 
see  the  tears  keep  rolling  down  her  cheeks  ail 
the  time,  I  went  up  to  her,  and  whispered, 
'  What 's  the  matter  ^ '  She  pointed  to  mis- 
tress's lap,  and  said  '  Broder's  money  !  Broder's 
money  ! '  Oh,  then  I  understood  it  all !  I  said 
to  mistress  McKinley,  '  Have  you  sold  my 
boy  ?  '  Without  looking  up  from  counting  her 
money,  she  drawled  out,  '  Yes,  Charity  ;  and  1 
got  a  great  price  for  him  ! '  "  [Here  the  colored 
woman  imitated  to  perfection  the  languid,  indo- 
lent tones  common  to  Southern  ladies.] 

"  Oh,  my  heart  was  too  full !  She  had  sent 
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me  away  of  an  errand,  because  she  did  n't  want 
to  be  troubled  with  our  cries.  I  had  n't  any 
chance  to  see  my  poor  boy.  I  shall  never  see 
him  again  in  this  world.  My  heart  felt  as  if  it 
was  undei'  a  great  load  of  lead.  I  could  n't 
speak  a  word  to  reproach  her.  I  never  re- 
proached her,  from  that  day  to  this.  As  I  went 
out  of  the  room,  I  lifted  up  my  hands,  and  all  I 
could  say  was,  '  Mistress,  how  could  you  do 
it.?'" 

The  poor  creature's  voice  had  grown  more 
and  more  tremulous  as  she  proceeded,  and  was 
at  length  stifled  with  sobs. 

In  a  few  moments,  she  resumed  her  story : 
"  When  my  boy  was  gone,  I  thought  I  might 
sure  enough  as  well  go  to  the  Free  States.  But 
mistress  McKinley  had  a  little  grandchild  of 
mine.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  born.  I 
thought  it  would  be  some  comfort  to  me,  if  I 
could  buy  little  orphan  Sammy.  So  I  carried 
all  the  money  I  had  to  my  mistress  again,  and 
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asked  her  if  she  would  let  me  buy  my  grandson. 
But  she  would  n't  let  me  have  him.  Then  I 
had  nothing  more  to  wait  for ;  so  I  come  on  to 
the  Free  States.  Here  I  have  taken  in  wash- 
ing ;  and  my  daughter  is  smart  at  her  needle  ; 
and  we  get  a  very  comfortable  living." 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  any  of  your  child- 
ren  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  hear  from  one  of  them. 
Mistress  McKinley  sold  one  to  a  lady  that  comes 
to  the  North  every  summer  ;  and  she  brings  my 
daughter  with  her." 

"  Don't  she  know  that  it  is  a  good  chance  to 
take  her  freedom,  when  she  comes  to  the 
North  ?  "  said  1. 

"  To  be  sure  she  knows  that^^''  replied  Chari- 
ty, with  significant  emphasis.  "  But  my  daugh- 
ter is  pious.  She 's  member  of  a  church.  Her 
mistress  knows  she  would  n't  tell  a  lie  for  her 
right  hand.  She  makes  her  promise  on  the 
Bible,  that  she  won't  try  to  run  away,  and  that 
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she  will  go  back  to  the  South  with  her  ;  and  so, 
ma'am,  for  her  honor  and  her  Christianity's 
sake,  she  goes  back  into  slavery." 

"  Is  her  mistress  kind  to  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  then  everybody  hkes  to 
be  free.  Her  mistress  is  very  kind.  She  says 
I  may  buy  her  for  four  hundred  dollars  ;  and 
that 's  a  low  price  for  her,  —  two  hundred  paid 
down,  and  the  rest  as  we  can  earn  it.  Kitty 
and  1  are  trying  to  lay  up  enough  to  buy  her." 

"  What  has  become  of  your  mistress  McKin- 
ley Do  you  ever  hear  frori  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  cflen  hear  from  her ;  and 
summer  before  last,  as  I  was  walking  up  Broad- 
way, with  a  basket  of  clean  clothes,  who  should 
I  meet  but  my  old  mistress  McKinley  !  She 
gave  a  sort  of  a  start,  and  said  in  her  drawling 
way, '  O,  Charity,  is  it  you  ?  '  Her  voice  sound- 
ed deep  and  hollow,  as  if  it  come  from  under 
the  ground  ;  for  she  was  far  gone  in  a  consump- 
tion.   If  I  was  n't  mistaken,  there  was  a  little 
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somethiijg  about  hcre^  (laying  her  hand  on  her 
heart,)  that  made  her  feel  strangely  when  she 
met  poor  Charity,  Says  I,  '  How  do  you  do, 
mistress  McKinlcy  ?  How  does  little  Sammy 
do  ? '  (That  was  my  little  grandson,  you  know, 
that  she  would  n't  let  me  buy.) 

"  '  I 'm  poorly,  Charity,'  says  she  ;  '  very 
poorly.  Sammy 's  a  smart  boy.  He 's  grown 
tall,  and  tends  table  nicely.  Every  night  I 
teach  him  his  prayers.'  " 

The  indignant  grandmother  drawled  out  the 
last  word  in  a  tone,  which  Garrick  himself 
could  not  have  surpassed.  Then  suddenly 
changing  both  voice  and  manner,  she  added,  in 
tones  of  earnest  dignity,  "  Och !  I  could  n't 
stand  that  !    Good  morning,  ma'am  !  "  said  I. 

I  smiled,  as  I  inquired  whether  she  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  McKinley  since. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  The  lady  that  brings  my 
daughter  to  the  North  every  summer,  told  me 
last  Fall  she  did  n't  think  she  could  live  long. 
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When  she  went  home,  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  message  to  send  to  my  old  mistress  McKin- 
ley.  I  told  her  I  had  a  message  to  send.  Tell 
her,  says  to  prepare  to  meet  poor  Charity  at 
the  judgment  seat." 

About  a  year  after  this  conversation,  I  again 
visited  New  York,  and  called  to  see  Charity 
Bowery.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  any 
further  tidings  of  her  scattered  children.  The 
tears  came  to  her  eyes.  "  You  know  I  told 
you,"  said  she,  "  that  I  found  out  my  poor  Rich- 
ard was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Alabama. 
A  white  gentleman,  who  has  been  very  kind  to 
me,  went  to  them  parts  lately,  and  brought  me 
back  news  of  Richard.  His  master  ordered 
him  to  be  flogged,  and  he  wouldn't  come  up  to 
be  tied.  '  If  you  don't  come  up,  you  black  ras- 
cal, I  '11  shoot  you,'  said  his  master.  '  Shoot 
away,'  said  Richard ;  '  I  won't  come  to  be 
flogged.'  His  master  pointed  a  pistol  at  him,  — 
and,  — in  two  hours  my  poor  boy  was  dead! 
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Richard  was  a  spirity  lad,  I  always  knew  it 
was  hard  lor  him  to  be  a  slave.  Well,  he 's 
free  now.  God  be  praised,  he's  free  now  ;  and 
I  shall  soon  be  with  him." 

******* 

In  the  course  of  my  conversations  with  this 
interesting  woman,  she  told  me  much  about  the 
patrols,  who,  armed  with  arbitrary  power,  and 
frequently  intoxicated,  break  into  the  houses  of 
the  colored  people,  and  subject  them  to  all  man- 
ner of  outrages.  But  nothing  seemed  to  have 
excited  her  imagination  so  much  as  the  insur- 
rection of  Nat  Turner.  The  panic  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Slave  States  on  that  occa- 
sion of  course  reached  her  ear  in  repeated 
echoes,  and  the  reasons  are  obvious  why  it 
should  have  awakened  intense  interest.  It  was 
in  fact  a  sort  of  Hegira  to  her  mind,  from 
which  she  was  prone  to  date  all  important 
events  in  the  history  of  her  limited  world. 

"  On  Sundays,"  said  she,  "  I  have  seen  the 
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negroes  up  in  the  country  going  away  under 
large  oaks,  and  in  secret  places,  sitting  in  the 
woods  with  spelling  books.  The  brightest  and 
best  men  were  killed  in  Nat's  time.  Such  ones 
are  always  suspected.  All  the  colored  folks 
were  afraid  to  pray  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Prophet  Nat,  There  was  no  law  about  it ;  but 
the  whites  reported  it  round  among  themselves 
that,  if  a  note  was  heard,  we  should  have  some 
dreadful  punishment ;  and  after  that,  the  low 
whites  would  fall  upon  any  slaves  they  heard 
praying,  or  singing  a  hymn,  and  often  killed 
them  before  their  masters  or  mistresses  could 
get  to  them." 

I  asked  Charity  to  give  me  a  specimen  of 
their  hymns.  In  a  voice  cracked  with  age,  but 
still  retaining  considerable  sweetness,  she  sang : 

A  few  more  beatings  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
Ere  the  winter  will  be  over  — 

Glory,  Hallelujah! 
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Some  friends  has  gone  hefore  me,  — 
I  must  try  to  go  and  meet  them  — 

Glory,  Hallelujah ! 
A  fev.'  more  risings  and  settings  of  the  snn, 
Ere  the  Avintcr  will  be  over  — 

Glory,  Hallelujah ! 
Tliere's  a  better  day  a  coming  — 
There 's  a  better  day  a  coming  — 

Oh,  Glory,  Hallelujah  I" 

With  a  very  arch  expression,  she  looked  up, 
as  she  concluded,  and  said,  "  They  would  n't  let 
us  sing  that.  They  would  n't  let  us  sing  that. 
They  thought  we  was  going  to  rise^  because  we 
sung  '  better  days  are  coming.'  " 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  poor  Charity 
went  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

BY    CAROLINE  WESTON. 

"  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me 
before  it  hated  you." —  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

In  vain  in  proud  Judea  now 

We  seek  her  Temple's  door  ; 
Where  stood  the  ancient  Synagogue, 

Its  place  is  found  no  more. 
The  splendors  of  her  votive  train. 

Her  nobles'  pageants  gay. 
Chief  Priest  and  Scribe  and  Pharisee, 

Alike  have  passed  away. 
Yet  are  enduring  records  read 

Upon  the  breathing  page, 
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Where  faithful  witnesses  have  told 

Tlie  terrors  of  that  age, 
When  one  who  spake  with  Godlike  power 

The  hills  of  Israel  trod, 
And  joyfully  the  faithful  hailed 

The  promised  Son  of  God. 

Now  let  the  spirit  backward  turn  ;  - — 

The  world  around  grows  dim ; 
We  hear  from  yonder  stately  fane 

The  full  and  swelling  hymn, 
A.nd  see  the  eastern  Sun  pour  down 

His  bright  and  fervid  ray, 
Where  hosts  of  kneeling  worshippers 

Hallow  the  Sabbath  day. 

Who  rises  mid  the  crowds  that  throng 

The  place  —  a  surging  sea, 
To  read  the  pure  and  searching  word 

Of  ancient  Prophecy  ? 
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Who  feels  not,  as  those  accents  fall, 

Startling  the  heavy  ear, 
Soothing  the  heart  with  grief  oppressed, 

The  promised  Savior  near? 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  mine  ; 

His  vows  upon  me  rest 
To  preach  his  Gospel  to  the  poor 

And  heal  the  wounded  breast : 
To  say  to  them  who  wear  the  chain, 

And  feel  the  Oppressor's  rod, 
The  chained  and  suffering  ones  of  Earth, 

'  Deliverance  comes  from  God.^  " 

A  moment  paused  the  living  mass, 
Hushed  by  the  tones  of  might, 

Nor  vainly  fell  the  prophet- words 
Of  ancient  truth  and  right. 

Then  rose  the  clamor  fierce  and  loud, 
The  roar  of  rage  and  scorn  j 
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The  rich  man's  scofF,  the  sinner's  curse. 

Of  pride  and  malice  born  ; 
And  some  who  felt,  as  Jesus  spoke, 

Their  hearts  confess  his  swav. 
And  knew  the  heavenly  message  triie^ 

In  terror  turned  away.  — • 
For  who  may  cry  through  Israel's  coasts 

The  Captive  shall  go  free: 
Who  dare  deliverance  to  the  Slave 

To  preach  in  Galilee  ? 
***** 

Long  ages  pass  whose  rolling  years 

Are  marked  by  direst  crimes. 
But  still  the  Savior's  words  console 

Mid  evil  tongues  and  times ;  — 
And  as  they  roll,  the  Gospel  spreads 

To  empire's  farthest  bound  ; 
The  lonely  islands  of  the  sea 

Have  heard  the  joyful  sound. 
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But  in  all  lands,  mid  swelling  hate, 

The  Heralds  of  the  Cross 
Their  blessed  tidings  must  proclaim, 

With  suffering,  shame,  and  loss. 
Fulfilled  the  Savior's  warning  words 

Through  latest  time  shall  be  ; 
"  The  world  shall  still  my  servants  hate, 

Even  as  it  hated  me." 

But  now,  from  fair  Judea's  hills,  — 

From  persecution's  age, 
Whose  Martyr  Zeal  still  sheds  its  light 

On  History's  bloody  page, 
Turn  we  to  Freedom's  chosen  home 

Beyond  the  rolling  seas  ;  — 
Here  Truth  may  freely  pour  her  voice 

Upon  the  mountain  breeze. 

Here  riseth  o'er  some  pilgrim  graves 
Full  many  a  stately  fane, 
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And  haply  here,  in  holy  hearts, 

The  truths  of  God  remain. 
Alas !  as  erst  in  Galilee, 

Upon  the  Sabbath  air, 
The  thronging  crowds  are  pouring  forth 

The  hypocrite's  vain  prayer. 
And  now  ChnsVs  faithful  servants  here 

Must  walk  with  Danger  grim  ! 
Who  brooks  amid  our  priestly  train 

Companionship  with  him  ? 

They  coldly  hear  the  captive's  moan. 
They  bind  anew  his  chain  ;  — 

The  widow  and  the  fatherless 
May  breath  their  prayer  in  vain. 

In  vain  beyond  the  ancient  hills. 
Where  western  prairies  spread. 

The  herald  of  deliverance  falls,  — 
The  martyr's  blood  is  shed. 
4 
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But  fear  not,  —  faithful  band  and  true  ! 

Your  Father's  word  endures, 
His  throne  in  Righteousness  shall  stand, 

His  Kingdom  shall  be  yours. 


December  19,  1837. 
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FREEDOM. 

BY  MARY  ELIZA  ROBBINS. 

Not  until  the  question,  What  is  a  Man  ?  is 
satisfactorily  answered,  can  the  claims  of  each 
individual  to  entire  freedom  be  firmly  estab- 
lished.    Admitting  the   prevalent   notions  of 
man's  nature,  what  is  liberty  that  he  should 
desire  it  ?    But  once  believe  man  to  be  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Divine  Mind,  the  "  Word  made 
flesh,"  and  liberty  becomes  at  once  a  necessary 
element  for  the  soul  to  he  in.    It  is  the  only 
conductor  through  which  soul  will  consent  to 
pass.    It  cannot  exist  without  it.    You  might  as 
well  talk  of  animal  life  without  atmosphere,  as 
a  man  without  perfect  freedom. 

That  man,  or  that  woman,  who,  by  life  and 
by  speech,  contributes  to  this  end,  is  a  true  Ab- 
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olitionist ;  since  he,  or  she,  adds  another  stub- 
horn  fact^  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  that 
man  was  created  to  be  free.  When  Man  shall 
be  understood,  when  he  shall  cease  to  be  afraid 
of  himself,  the  idea  of  supremacy  among  hu- 
man beings  will  become  as  obsolete,  as  the  no- 
tion of  dividing  this  harmonious  universe  be- 
tween a  God  and  a  Devil.  "  A  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  camot  stand." 


LINES. 
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LINES 

[nscribcd  to  the  Intolerant,  throughout  New  England 
and  the  Coasts  thereof. 

BY  MAllIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

The  slave  is  dying  in  his  chain, 

Unheeded  and  alone  ; 
We  see  his  tears,  we  feel  his  pain  — 

We  make  his  wrongs  our  own  ; 
But  while  we  labor  for  redress. 
Up  springs  a  root  of  bitterness. 
We  thought,  by  baskets,  caps,  and  collars, 
We  well  might  raise  one  thousand  dollars, 
By  which,  if  properly  expended. 
Would  right  prevail,  and  wrong  be  ended. 
But,  wo  the  while,  a  recreant  few 
Refuse  to  stitch,  or  knit,  or  sew, 
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"  Because,"  forsooth,  "  such  fairs  as  these, 
Go  sore  against  their  conscieiices  /  " 
Now,  Abolitionists,  be  true  ! 
We  fain  would  leave  the  case  to  you  : 
What  kind  of  conscience  can  they  have 
Who  will  not  labor  for  the  slave, 
By  means  of  Fairs  ?  are  such  defensible, 
Re;  .  cling  means  so  indispensable  ? 
We  cannot  for  one  moment  doubt 
You  '11  lend  your  aid  to  turn  them  out. 
Yes,  yes !  you  yield  —  we  're  of  our  men 
sure  — 

Yet  do  it  gently  by  a  censure. 
Resolve,  that  when  this  note  they  sounded. 
The  blessed  cause  they  sorely  wounded. 
Tell  them  the  verdict  you  have  found. 
Is,  "  wandered  from  the  ancient  ground." 
Tell  them,  with  tears,  that  every  minute 
They  wrong  the  cause,  by  staying  in  it. 
Tell  them  that  when  with  lofty  airs 
They  give  their  reasons  against  fairs, 
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Against  the  bleeding  slave  they  sin  ;  — 
"  Th-^y 've  dragged  a  Foreign  topic  in." 
Heed  not  their  free  effectual  pleading 
And  other  labors  for  the  bleeding  :  — 
Rejecting  fairs,  they  Ve  "widely  wandered 
From  off  the  track,"  and   "  lowered  the 

standard." 
If  these  just  views  you  strongly  word, 
Thev  '11  leave  us  of  their  oimi  accord. 
With  satisfaction  and  content ;  — 
Colonized  with  their  own  consent. 
If  not,  both  duty  and  propriety 

r 

Call  loudly  for  a  new  society. 

We  must  have  paper,  type,  and  ink, 

To  rouse  men's  hearts,  and  bid  them  think  ; 

And  surely  all  must  see  with  one  eye 

We  cannot  get  them  without  money  ,  — - 

And  loudly  all  our  friends  declare 

We  can't  raise  funds  without  a  Fair.  — 

In  demonstration  oh  what  beauty  ! 

Thus  fairs  become  a  "  Christian  duty." 
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Then  down  with  Grimke,  Kelly,  Weld, 
And  all  who  wickedly  beheld 
The  glories  of  our  needle-cases, 
With  chilling  brows  or  doubtful  faces. 
Denounce  them  "  in  the  vein  of  Ercles," 
W^ho  cast  contempt  on  sewing-circles,  — 
Those  "  spheres  appropriate  "  of  woman, 
By  law  divine  as  well  as  human. 
To  prove  it  to  your  heart's  content, 
We  have  a  Bible  argument : — 
"  She  seeks  (see  Proverbs)  flax  and  wool, 

And  girdles  for  the  merchant  maketh : 
Of  scarlet  silk  her  house  is  full,  — 

Her  hand  the  distaff  taketh  ; " 
(By  this,  no  doubt,  the  wise  man  meant 
"  The  distaff  of  accomplishment.") 
"  And  then  that  hand,  (the  text  how  sure,) 
Relieves  the  needy  and  the  poor." 

What  man  is  he,  who  proudly  sneers, 
As  these  strained  arguments  he  hears 
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From  custom,  gospel,  law,  and  chance 
In  favor  of  intolerance  ? 
"  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  him, 
To  see  himself  as  others  see  him  !  " 
Oh  would  eternal  Providence 
Enlarge  his  soul  —  increase  his  sense, 
To  see  that  on  this  mole-hill  earth, 

A  congress  and  a  sewing  meeting. 
May  each  to  like  events  give  birth  — 

With  like  parade  its  members  seating ; 
To  see  that  one  strong  word  of  truth 

Is  mightier  than  a  world's  coercion  ;  — 
That  bigotry,  with  tiger-tooth. 
No  chain  can  break,  —  no  anguish  soothe  ; 

That  practice  far  outgoes  assertion ;  — 
That  oft  the  means  which  lightest  task  us 
Excel  the  waters  of  Damascus  ;  — 
That  even  from  reading  doggrel  numbers, 
May  Truth  go  with  us  to  our  slumbers. 
That  Freedom  only  is  our  goal :  — 
That  every  true  and  faithful  soul 
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Must  choose  its  own  means  to  effect  it ; 

And,  be  it  ballot,  be  it  fair, 
Or  free  produce,  or  monthly  prayer, 

Bell,  book,  or  candle,  or  what  e'er. 
Grant  others  freedom  to  reject  it. 


By  the  time  that  our  "  Liberty  Bell "  has 
struck  its  fifth  annual  peal,  such  phrases  as 
"  Staff  of  accomplishment,"  —  "  Lowered  the 
standard,"  —  "  Dragged  in  a  foreign  topic,"  — 
will  probably  have  become  obsolete  and  incom- 
prehensible. Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  they 
are,  at  the  present  time,  the  popular  slogan,  — 
the  battle-cry  of  treacherous  intolerance  in  New 
England. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER, 

FROM  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

Our  greatest  achievement,  of  late,  has  been 
the  obtahiing  of  the  penny  postage.*  I  ques- 
tion whether  there  be  now  time  left  for  the 
working  of  beneficent  measures  to  save  us  from 
violent  revolution  ;  but  if  there  be,  none  will 
work  better  than  this.  It  will  do  more  for  the 
circulation  of  ideas,  for  the  fostering  of  domes- 
tic affections,  for  the  humanizing  of  the  mass 
generally,  than  any  other  single  measure  that 
our  national  wit  can  devise.  Have  you  read  the 
evidence  before  the  Bankers'  and  Merchants' 

*  A  law  has  recently  been  passed  in  Great  Britain, 
by  which  all  letters,  of  whatever  size,  or  to  whatever 
distance,  can  be  sent  for  a  penny  each. 
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Committee  ?    Did  you  see,  for  one  instance,  the 
proof  that  the  morals  of  a  regiment  depend 
mainly  on  the  readiness  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  in  franking  the  soldiers'  family  letters  ? 
We  are  all  putting  up  our  letter  boxes  on  our 
hall  doors,  with  great  glee,  anticipating  the 
hearing  from  brothers  and  sisters,  —  a  line  or 
two  almost  every  day.    The  slips  in  the  doors 
are  to  save  the  post-men's  time,  —  the  great 
point  being  how  many  letters  may  be  delivered 
within  a  given  time,  the  postage  being  paid  in 
the  price  of  the  envelopes  or  paper.    So  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  plan  are  having  slips  in 
their  doors.    It  is  proved  that  poor  people  do 
write,  or  get  letters  written,  wherever  a  franking 
privilege  exists.    When  January  comes  round, 
do  give  your  sympathy  to  all  the  poor  pastors' 
and  tradesmen's  and  artisans'  families,  who  can 
at  last  write  to  one  another,  as  if  they  were  all 
M.  Ps.    The  stimulus  to  trade,  too,  will  be  pro- 
digious.    Rowland  Hill  is  very  quiet  in  the 
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midst  of  his  triumph  ;  but  he  must  be  very 
happy.  He  has  never  been  known  to  lose  his 
temper,  or  be  in  any  way  at  fault,  sinco  he  first 
revealed  his  scheme. 
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QUEEN  ESTHER'S  BANQUET. 

BY   llENKIETTA  SARGENT. 

Charmed  by  the  scene,  perhaps  you  say, 
While  gazing  on  this  proud  array, 
This  feast,  with  golden  vessels  crowned, 
The  King,  with  all  his  court  around, 
All  guests  to  her  of  beauteous  mien, 
"  I  too  should  love  to  be  a  Queen  ; 
A  golden  couch  should  be  my  bed, 
A  golden  circlet  bind  my  head, 
My  pavement  should  Mosaic  be. 
And  princes  lowly  bow  to  me."  — 
But  have  you  Esther's  self-control, 
Obedience,  purity  of  soul. 
Firmness  of  purpose  to  pursue 
A  righteous  cause,  with  death  in  view  ? 
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Before  the  King  could  you  essay 
Your  people's  sufferings  to  portray  ? 
Then  go !  and  be  your  mission  blessed ! 
Go  !  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
A  fearful  judgment  threats  the  land, 
Go !  in  the  royal  presence  stand  ! 
Quick,  to  the  inner  court  repair ! 
In  faith  proceed  !  the  King  is  there. 
Go  !  lowly  at  his  footstool  bend  ; 
Plead  for  the  Slave^  be  there  his  friend, 
Lo  !  your  own  kindred  bought  and  sold, 
Toil-worn,  and  chained,  and  scourged  for 
gold. 

Ask  their  release,  describe  their  need  ; 
Strong  be  your  soul  their  cause  to  plead ; 
Urge  your  request,  and  feel  no  fear ; 
Believe  !  he  lends  a  listening  ear  ; 
Your  prayer  accords  with  his  decree, 
The  yoke  shall  break,  and  7nan  he  free  ! 
View  not  the  splendor  of  the  place ; 
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Rise  not,  nor  pause  a  moment's  space ; 
List  not  the  choral  strains  that  rise, 
But,  closed  your  ears,  and  veiled  your  eyes, 
For  all,  like  Haman,  grace  implore, 
That  they  repent  and  sin  no  more. 
A  Gospel  banquet  then  prepare  ; 
And  call  the  poor  the  feast  to  share. 
Plenty  and  joy  shall  bless  the  scene, 
And  you  deserve  to  reign  a  Queen. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  ELIAS  HICKS. 

BY  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

The  following  anecdote  was  told  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind,  because  it  shows 
so  clearly  the  excellence  of  a  bold  meek- 
ness and  Christian  firmness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  ;  because  it  adds  another  fact  to  prove 
that  he  who  trusts  in  moral  power  hath  ever  a 
brave  indifference  to  threats  of  physical  vio- 
lence. 

When  Elias  Hicks  was  preaching  in  Virginia, 
many  years  ago,  he  took  occasion  to  bear  a 
powerful  testimony  against  the  sin  of  slavery. 
Among  the  large  audience  collected  together  by 
the  fame  of  his  eloquence  were  several  plan- 
ters ;  and  they,  of  course,  were  sorely  aggriev- 
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ed  by  his  remarks.  One  in  particular  was  so 
filled  with  wrath,  that  he  swore  vehemently  he 
would  blow  out  the  preacher's  brains,  if  he  ven- 
tured near  his  plantation. 

When  this  threat  was  repeated  to  Elias,  he 
quietly  put  on  his  hat  and  proceeded  straight- 
way to  the  forbidden  spot.  In  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  a  slave  informed  him  that  his  master 
was  then  at  dinner,  but  would  see  him  in  a  short 
time. 

The  preacher  seated  himself,  and  waited  qui- 
etly until  the  planter  entered  the  room.  In 
serene  tones  he  addressed  him  thus  ;  "  Friend, 
I  understand  thou  hast  threatened  to  blow  out 
the  brains  of  Elias  Hicks,  if  he  comes  near  thy 
plantation.    I  am  Elias  Hicks !  " 

What  could  brute  force  do  in  a  dilemma  like 
this  ?  To  have  taken  pistols  and  deliberately 
shot  an  unresisting  guest  would  have  been  too 
assassin-like.  It  would  have  been  a  deed  of  ill 
appearance  ;  and  moreover  it  could  not  be  done, 
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by  reason  of  a  restraining  power  within.  Ear- 
nestly, as  the  planter  might  wish  the  preacher  in 
heaven,  he  could  not,  under  such  .'cumstances, 
help  to  send  him  thithei.  He  did  the  best  he 
could  to  sustain  his  position.  He  stammered 
forth,  in  surly  tones,  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
did  make  use  of  such  a  threat ;  and  he  consid- 
ered it  perfectly  justifiable  when  a  man  came 
to  preach  rebellion  to  his  slaves. 

"  Friend,"  replied  Elias,  "  I  came  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  which  inculcates  forgiveness  of  in 
juries  upon  slaves,  as  well  as  upon  other  men  ; 
but  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  how  this  Gospel  can 
be  truly  preached  without  showing  the  slaves 
that  they  are  injured,  and  without  making  a  man 
of  thy  sentiments  feel  as  if  they  were  encour- 
aged in  rebellion." 

This  led  to  a  long  argument,  maintained  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit.  At  parting,  the  slave- 
holder cordially  shook  hands  with  the  Quaker, 
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and  begged  him  to  come  again.  His  visits  were 
renewed ;  and  six  months  after,  the  Virginian 
emancipated  all  his  slaves. 


SONNET. 
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SONNET. 
The  Anniversary  of  Lovejoy's  Martyrdom. 

BY  MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

No  tears  to-day  !  A  lofty  joy  should  crown 
A  deed  of  lofty  sacrifice,  like  thine, 
LovEJOY !  and  bid  thy  name  with  honor  shine, 

As  to  remotest  time  we  band  it  down. 
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That  seed  of  Liberty,  so  gladly  sown,  — 

We  will  not  water  it  with  grief  and  tears ; 

But,  o'er  its  harvest  in  the  future  years 
Rejoice,  as  those  before  whose  gaze  hath  shone 
A  vision  of  the  faithful,  girt  to  die 

Mid  hostile  crowds,  in  darkness,  for  the  right. 

Yet  may  we  mourn  that,  ringing  through  the 
night, 

Sharply  to  theirs  thine  answering  shots  reply. 
Tears  for  the  blood  of  others  shed  by  thee ; — 
Joy  for  thy  blood  poured  forth  so  joyously 
and  free. 
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THE  EMANCIPATED  SLAVEHOLDERS. 

BY  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

The  Anti-Slavery  conflict  is  so  prolonged, 
and  so  arduous,  that  even  abolitionists  of  strong- 
est faith  at  times  grow  weary,  and  need  to  have 
their  hands  upheld,  lest  the  hosts  of  Amalek 
prevail  against  Israel.  During  such  brief  sea- 
sons of  discouragement,  nothing  is  more  cheer- 
ing, than  proof  that  our  appeals  have  not  fallen 
powerless  on  the  hearts  of  slaveholders  them- 
selves. From  time  to  time,  welcome  tidings  of 
this  kind  gladden  our  souls,  and  strengthen  them 
for  renewed  effort.  Professor  Stowe,  of  Lane 
Seminary,  recently  told  me  an  incident  highly 
interesting  and  encouraging.  He  was  travel- 
ling in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and  found  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  supper  and  lodging  for 
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the  night.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  asked 
and  received  the  hospitality  of  a  family  residing 
in  the  second  story  of  a  building  filled  with 
many  occupants.  A  woman,  with  three  or  four 
children  around  her,  spread  the  table  and  cooked 
supper  in  the  same  room,  which,  like  the  cob- 
bler's stall,  served  them  "  for  kitchen  for  parlor 
and  all."  The  furniture  was  scanty,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  things  indicated  a  state  of 
deprivation  bordering  on  poverty.  The  woman 
herself  was  extremely  pretty,  intelligent,  and 
lady-like.  The  delicacy  of  her  hands,  the  re- 
finement of  her  manners,  and  the  cultivation  of 
her  mind,  all  implied  that  her  life  had  not  been 
passed  among  such  scenes  as  now  surrounded 
her.  When  her  husband  came  in,  his  manners 
and  conversation  gave  similar  evidence.  The 
curiosity  of  their  guest  was  so  much  excited, 
that  he  ventured  to  inquire  how  such  people  as 
they  obviously  were  came  to  be  in  such  a  place, 
and  under  such  circumstances. 
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They  told  him  they  were  formerly  slave- 
holders in  Virginia  ;  but  the  more  they  thought 
upon  the  subject,  the  more  difficult  they  found 
it  to  reconcile  the  system  of  slavery  with  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  At  last,  they 
resolved  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  to  seek  the 
wilds  of  Ohio,  and  earn  a  living  for  themselves 
and  children  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands. 

When  asked  whether  she  had  not  found  the 
sacrifice  a  very  great  one,  she  replied,  "  At  first, 
labor  fatigued  me  so  much,  that  I  feared  I  never 
should  be  able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  my  family  ;  but  now  I  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  and  find  it  easy.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  dispense  with  the  lazy,  sluttish,  and 
reluctant  service  of  slaves.  Never  did  we  feel 
what  it  was  to  be  truly  free  ourselves^  till  we 
had  made  them  free." 

Professor  Stowe  added  that  very  many  of  the 
more  reflecting  slaveholders  in  Kentucky  had 
removed  to  Ohio,  within  a  few  years  ;  their  con- 
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sciences  having  become  ill  at  ease  under  the 
public  discussion  of  slavery.  A  friend  in  Phila- 
delphia informs  me  that  a  similar  emigration  is 
going  on  from  Virginia  to  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE'S  APOSTROPHE 
TO  THE  NORTH  STAR. 

BY  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Star  of  the  North !  though  night  winds  drift 
The  fleecy  drapery  of  the  sky, 

Between  thy  lamp  and  me,  I  lift, 
Yea,  lift  with  hope,  my  sleepless  eye 

To  the  blue  heights  wherein  thou  dwellest. 

And  of  a  land  of  freedom  tellest. 

Star  of  the  North  !  while  blazing  day 
Pours  round  me  its  full  tide  of  light, 

And  hides  thy  pale  but  faithful  ray, 
I,  too,  lie  hid,  and  long  for  night : 

For  night :  I  dare  not  walk  at  noon. 

Nor  dare  I  trust  the  faithless  moon  — 

/ 
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Nor  faithless  man,  whoso  burning  lust 
For  gold  hath  riveted  my  chain,  — 

Nor  other  leader  can  I  trust 

But  thee,  of  even  the  starry  train  ; 

For  all  the  host  around  thee  burning. 

Like  faithless  man,  keep  turning,  turning. 

I  may  not  follov/  where  they  go  :  — 
Star  of  the  North,  I  look  to  thee 

While  on  I  press  :  for,  well  I  know 
Thy  light  and  truth  shall  set  me  free  :  — 

Thy  light,  that  no  poor  slave  deceiveth  ; 

Thy  truth,  that  all  my  soul  believeth. 

They  of  the  East  beheld  the  star 
That  over  Bethlehem's  manger  glowed  : 

With  joy  they  hailed  it  from  afar. 
And  followed  where  it  marked  the  road, 

Till  where  its  rays  directly  fell, 

They  found  the  Hope  of  Israel. 
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Wise  were  the  men  who  followed  thus 
The  Star  that  sets  man  free  from  sin ! 

Star  of  the  North  !  thou  art  to  us  — 
Who  're  slaves  because  we  wear  a  skin 

Dark  as  is  Night's  protecting  wing  — 

Thou  art  to  us  a  holy  thing. 

And  we  are  wise  to  follow  thee  ! 

I  trust  thy  steady  light  alone.  — 
Star  of  the  North  !  thou  seem'st  to  me 

To  burn  before  the  Almighty's  throne, 
To  guide  me  through  these  forests  dim 
And  vast,  to  liberty  and  HIM. 

Thy  beam  is  on  the  glassy  breast 
Of  the  still  spring,  upon  whose  brink 

I  lay  my  weary  limbs  to  rest, 

And  bow  my  parching  lips  to  drink. 

Guide  of  the  friendless  negro's  way, 

I  bless  thee  for  this  quiet  ray  ! 
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In  the  dark  top  of  southern  pines 
I  nestled,  when  the  Driver's  horn 

Called  to  the  field,  in  lengthening  lines, 
My  fellows,  at  the  break  of  morn. 

And  there  I  lay  till  thy  sweet  face 

Looked  in  upon  "  my  hiding  place." 

The  tangled  cane-brake,  where  I  crept 
For  shelter  from  the  heat  of  noon. 

And  wl'.erc,  while  others  toiled,  I  slept, 
Till  wakened  by  the  rising  moon, 

As  its  stalks  felt  the  night  wind  free, 

Gave  me  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  thee. 

Star  of  the  North !  in  bright  array 
The  constellations  round  thee  sweeps 

Each  holding  on  its  nightly  way, 
Rising,  or  sinking  in  the  deep, 

And,  as  it  hangs  in  mid  heaven  flaming. 

The  homage  of  some  nation  claiming. 
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This  nation  to  the  Eagle*  cowers  ; 

Fit  ensign  !  she 's  a  bird  of  spoil :  — 
Like  worships  like  !  for  each  devours 

The  earnings  of  another's  toil. 
I 've  felt  her  talons  and  her  beak, 
And  now  the  gentler  Lion  seek. 

The  Lion,*  at  the  Virgin's*  feet 
Crouches,  and  lays  his  mighty  paw 

Into  her  lap  !  — an  emblem  meet 

Of  England's  Queen,  and  English  law  : 

Queen,  that  hath  made  her  Islands  free  ! 

Law,  that  holds  out  its  shield  to  me  ! 

Star  of  the  North  !  upon  that  shield 

Thou  shinest,  —  O,  for  ever  shine  ! 
The  negro,  from  the  cotton  field 

*  The  Constellations  Aquila,  Leo,  and  Virgo^  are 
here  meant  by  the  astronomical  Fugitive. 
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Shall,  then,  beneath  its  orb  recline. 
And  feed  the  Lion,  couched  before  it, 
Nor  heed  the  Eagle,  screaming  o'er  it ! 
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THE  BRITISH  INDIA  SOCIETY. 

BY  MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  word  were  hardly 
needed,  to  commend  this  newly-formed,  but 
most  important  Society,  to  the  warmest  sym- 
pathies of  American  abolitionists.  It  is,  in  fact, 
doing  their  work  for  them,  by  bringing  the  free 
labor  of  British  India  in  direct  competition  with 
slave  labor  ;  —  by  silencing  the  captious  object- 
or to  a  world-wide  benevolence,  when  he  says 
"  why  do  not  the  English  people  reform  their 
East  Indian  oppressions,  before  they  speak  of 
ours  ;  "  —  by  arousing  the  world  with  the  grand 
idea  of  a  great  nation  emulous  of  righteousness 
and  freedom,  laboring  to  make  the  beauty  of 
its  example  flame  out  like  a  beacon-light  to  all 

its  peers,  till  they  shall  see  their  cherished  in- 
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stitutions  of  oppression,  fade  away  beneath  the 
splendor  of  its  moral  potency. 

Even  though  the  hearts  of  American  aboli- 
tionists could  fail  to  be  deeply  moved  by  this 
commencement  of  a  mighty  moral  revolution, 
the  heads  of  American  statesmen  will  not  fail 
to  perceive  its  importance.  They  will  clearly 
discern  how  the  lower  elements  of  national 
character  will  come  in  to  aid  the  noblest,  for  the 
prosecution  of  such  an  enterprise.  They  see 
both  the  patriotism  and  the  cupidity  of  Britain 
ready  to  aid  her  philanthropists,  in  any  decided 
measure  that  would  secure  to  British  India  the 
undivided  demand  of  the  British  cotton- market. 
They  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  cloud  hanging 
over  the  great  southern  staple  and  the  vast 
northern  tonnage.  Already  a  Eush  has  hinted 
at  the  consequences  of  this  idea,  which  a  Hus- 
KissoN  deemed  fully  practicable,  and  a  Thomp- 
son, a  Brougham,  and  an  O'Connell  have  set 
in  operation  :  —  already  he  sees  "  the  cotton  of 
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India  brought  forward  to  England  in  ways  and 
to  an  extent  not  now  dreamed  of." 

The  practical  bearings  of  this  Society  upon 
the  American  slave-system  have  been  happily 
touched  upon  by  Wendell  Phillips  ;  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  representative  of  New  England 
abolitionists  in  Europe.  Would  that  he  were 
now  here  to  animate  them  with  all  the  encour- 
aging considerations  presented  by  this  subject, 
and  which  the  worn  and  wearied  laborers  for 
Freedom  so  greatly  need. 

"  We  need  thy  blended  eloquence  of  Hp,  and  eye,  and 
brow ;  — 

We  need  the  righteous  as  a  shield :  —  why  art  thou 
absent  now  ?  " 
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EXTRACT   FROM   A  LETTER, 

READ    BEFORE    THE    GLASGOW  EMANCIPATION 

SOCIETY. 

BY  WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

I  AM  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  new  movement 
in  regard  to  India.  It  seals  the  fate  of  the 
slave-system  in  America.  The  industry  of 
the  Pagan  shall  yet  wring  from  Christian 
hands  the  prey  they  would  not  yield  to  the 
commands  of  conscience,  or  the  claims  of 
religion.  Hasten  the  day,  for  it  lies  with 
you,  when  the  prophecy  of  our  Randolph 
(himself  a  slaveholder)  shall  be  fulfilled,  —  that 
the  time  would  come  when  masters  would  fly 
their  slaves,  instead  of  slaves  their  masters, 
so  valueless  would  be  a  slave's  labor  in  com- 
parison with  his  support.    To  you,  to  the  sun- 
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ny  plains  of  Hindostan,  we  shall  owe  it,  that 
our  beautiful   prairies  are  unpolluted  by  the 
footstep  of  a  slaveholder ;  that  the  march  of 
civilization  westv/ard  will  be  changed  from  the 
progress  of  the  manacled  slave  coffle,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  lash,  to  the  quiet  step  of  families 
carrying  peace,  intelligence,   and  religion,  as 
their  household  gods.    Mr.  Clay  has  coolly  cal- 
culated the  value  of  sinews  and  muscles,  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  and  then  asked  us 
whether  we  could  reasonably  expect  the  South 
to  surrender  1,200,000,000  of  dollars  at  the 
bidding  of   abstract  principles  ?     Be  just  to 
India ;  waken  that  industry  along  her  coast, 
which  oppression  has  kept  landlocked  and  idle  ; 
break  the  spell  which  binds  the  genius  of  her 
fertile  plains  ;  and  we  shall  see  this  property  in 
man  become  like  the  gold  in  India's  fairy  tales, 
—  dust  in  the  slaveholder's  grasp.    You  cannot 
imagine  the  impulse  this  new  development  of 
England's  power  will  give  the  Anti-Slavery 
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cause  in  America.  It  is  just  what  we  need  to 
touch  a  class  of  men  who  seem  ahnost  out  of 
the  pale  of  religious  influence.  Much  as  our 
efforts  have  been  blessed ;  much  as  they  have 
accomplished  ;  though  truth  has  often  floated 
further  on  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  than  our  feeble 
voices  could  have  carried  it ;  still  our  progress 
has  served  but  to  show  us  more  clearly  the 
Alps  which  lie  beyond.  The  evil  is  so  deep- 
rooted  ;  the  weight  of  interest  and  prejudice 
enlisted  on  its  side  so  vast ;  ambition  clinging  to 
political  power  ;  wealth,  to  the  means  of  further 
gain ;  that  we  have  sometimes  feared  they 
would  be  able  to  put  ofl*  emancipation  till  the 
charter  of  the  slaves'  freedom  would  be  sealed 
with  blood  ;  that  our  day  of  freedom  would  be 
like  Egypt's,  when  God  came  forth  from  his 
place,  his  right  hand  clothed  in  thunder,  and  the 
jubilee  of  Israel  was  echoed  by  Egypt's  wailing 
for  her  first-born.  It  is  not  the  thoughtful,  the 
sober-minded,  the  conscientious,  for  whom  we 
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fear.  With  them  truth  will  finally  prevail.  It 
is  not  that  we  want  eloquence  or  Christian  zeal 
enough  to  sustain  the  conflict  with  such,  and 
with  your  aid  to  come  off  conqiierors.  We 
know,  as  your  Whately  says  of  Galileo,  that  if 
Garrison  could  have  been  answered,  he  had 
never  been  mobbed.  But  how  hard  to  reach 
the  callous  heart  of  selfishness  —  the  blinded 
conscience,  over  which  a  corrupt  church  has 
thrown  its  shield,  lest  any  ray  of  truth  pierce 
its  dark  chambers  !  How  shall  we  address  that 
large  class  of  men  with  whom  dollars  are  al- 
ways a  weightier  consideration  than  duties,  — 
prices  current  stronger  argument  than  proofs  of 
holy  writ  ?  But  India  can  speak  in  tones 
which  will  command  a  hearing.  Our  appeal 
has  been  entreaty;  for  the  times  in  America 
are  those  "  party  times,"  when 

"  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  — 
Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good." 
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But  from  India  a  voice  comes  clothed  with  the 
omnipotence  of  self-interest ;  and  the  wisdom, 
which  might  have  been  slighted  from  the  pulpit, 
will  be  to  such  men  oracular  from  the  market- 
place. Gladly  will  we  make  a  pilgrimage,  and 
bow  with  more  than  Eastern  devotion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  if  his  holy  waters  shall 
be  able  to  wear  away  the  fetters  of  the  slave. 
God  speed  the  progress  of  your  society  !  May 
it  soon  find  in  its  ranks  the  whole  phalanx  of 
scarred  and  veteran  abolitionists.  No  single, 
divided  effort,  but  a  united  one  to  grapple  with 
the  wealth,  influence,  and  power,  embattled 
against  you.  Is  it  not  Schiller  who  says  :  — 
"  Divide  the  thunder  into  single  tones,  and  it  be- 
comes a  lullaby  for  children  ;  but  pour  it  forth 
in  one  quick  peal,  and  the  royal  sound  shall 
shake  the  Heavens  !  "  So  may  it  be  with  you  ; 
and  God  grant  that  without  waiting  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  consistent,  before  we  are  dust, 
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the  jubilee  of  emancipated  millions  may  reach 
us  from  Mexico  to  the  Potomac,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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PIOUS  TRUST. 

(from  the  GERMAN  OF  KORNER  ) 
BY  ELIZA  LEE  FOLLEN. 

We  call  on  thee,  with  looks  of  gladness, 
And  on  thy  word  we  take  our  stand  ; 

In  vain  with  murder  and  with  madness 
Would  hell  deceive  thy  faithful  band. 

The  world  may  crumble  and  decay  : 

Thy  word  will  never  pass  away. 

Faith  conquers  not  by  faint  endeavor ; 

Such  good  is  only  won  through  pain  ; 
Freely  its  juice  the  grape  yields  never, 

'T  is  by  the  press  the  wine  we  gain  ; 
And  when  an  angel  seeks  the  skies, 
First  breaks  a  human  heart  and  dies. 
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Though  in  this  life,  full  of  dissembling, 
Temples  of  falsehood  may  be  raised, 

And  villains  in  high  places,  trembling 
At  power  and  wisdom,  shrink  amazed, 

And  with  the  coward's  giddy  fear, 

The  awakened  people's  murmurs  hear  ;  •— 

Though  brother  turn  away  from  brother. 
Though  bloody  deeds  of  hate  are  done, 

Tiiough  states  the  bonds  of  kindred  smother, 
Forgetting  their  true  glory 's  one  ;  — 

And  that  united  for  the  right 

The  world  would  own  our  country's  might ;  — 

Yet  never  of  thy  help  despairing, 
Steadfast,  0  God,  our  trust  shall  be, 

That  thou,  the  tyrant's  doom  declaring, 
Wilt  set  thy  mourning  people  free  : 

And  though  far  off  this  day  of  light, 

Who  knows  but  thou  what  day  is  right ! 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Falsehood  and  impudence  will  have  it,  that 
I  have  seriously  injured  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty.  Much  do  they  care  for  the  speedy 
triumph  of  that  cause  !  Rather  they  care  noth- 
ing, fear  nothing  about  it,  except  that  the  abo- 
litionists will  succeed  in  putting  the  slave-sys- 
tem down.  Will  any  man  say  that  I  have  over- 
rated the  rights,  privileges,  enjoyments  of  lib- 
erty ?  • —  that  I  have  eulogized  it  too  strongly, 
painted  its  beauties  in  too  glowing  colors,  rep- 
resented it  above  its  true  value,  advocated  its 
universal  prevalence  too  earnestly,  defended  it 
too  vigorously  against  the  assaults  of  its  ene- 
mies ?  Who  and  where  is  that  man  ?  Is  he  a 
man Is  he  an  American,  a  Republican,  a 
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Christian  ?  Why,  I  have  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  consider  liberty  an  inestimable 
boon, —  as  something  worth  contending  for, 
worth  dying  for,  above  all  price,  above  all 
earthly  considerations  !  It  has  been  instilled 
into  me,  that 

A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 

Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage !  " 

I  thought  American  freemen  subscribed  to  the 
affirmation,  that  it  is 

"  Better  to  sit  in  Freedom's  hall, 
Witii  a  cold  damp  floor,  and  mouldering  wall, 
Than  to  bend  the  nock,  or  bow  the  knee, 
In  the  proudest  palace  of  slavery  !  " 

1  thought  it  was  the  earnest  inquiry  in  1776, — 
"  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  "  — 

"  O  !  where 's  the  slave,  so  lowly, 
Condemned  to  chains  unholy, 
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Who,  could  he  burst  his  bonds  at  first, 

Would  pine  beneatli  them  slowly  ? 

AVhat  soul,  whose  wrongs  degrade  it, 

Would  wait  till  time  decayed  it. 
When  thus  its  wing  at  once  might  spring 

To  the  throne  of  Him  who  made  it?  " 

"  0  Liberty  !  0  sound  once  delightful  to 
every  American  ear !  Once  sacred,  but  now 
trampled  upon  !  "  Arise  from  the  dust,  armed 
with  immortal  energy,  and  scatter  thy  foes  as 
chaff  is  driven  before  the  whirlwind  !  Know- 
est  thou  not  that  thou  art  destined  to  be  the 
conqueror  of  the  world,  and  that  no  weapon 
against  thee  can  prosper  ?  O,  sublime  is  the 
conflict  before  thee,  and  right  royally  shall 
thou  triumph,  to  the  joy  of  all  heaven  and 
earth ! 

That  I  have  estimated  a  state  of  freedom  too 
highly  is  impossible  !  The  difficulty  is,  to  ap- 
preciate it,  in  all  its  grandeur  and  glory.  Nev- 
er, never  can  I  be  too  thankful  to  God,  that  I  was 
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not  born  a  slave  ;  that  my  wife  and  little  ones 
are  secure  from  the  clutches  of  the  kidnapper  ; 
that  my  hearth-stone  is  sacred  to  purity  and 
love  ;  that  it  is  not  the  horrible  fate  of  myself 
and  family,  to  be  prized  as  goods  and  chattels, 
and  herded  with  four-footed  beasts  and  creep- 
ing things.  0,  to  be  free  as  the  winds  of 
heaven  ;  to  be  restrained  by  nothing  but  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  ;  to  go  and  come,  rise 
up  or  lie  down,  labor  or  rest,  just  as  the  free 
spirit  shall  elect ;  to  stand  up  in  the  dignity  of 
manhood,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  angels  of 
God,  and  find  no  superior  on  earth ;  to  under- 
stand all  knowledge,  and  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  "  the  brave  o'erhanging  sky,"  and 
the  outstretched  earth,  and  pry  into  the  myste- 
ries of  creation  ;  —  above  all,  to  be  instructed 
from  those  holy  Scriptures  which  are  able  to 
make  the  seeker  wise  unto  salvation,  and  which 
show  what  is  the  perfect  will  of  God,  and  how 
we  may  become  free  indeed  in  Christ  Jesus ;  — 
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this  is  to  make  life  a  blessing,  and  the  reverse 
of  it  a  curse.  I  have  not,  then,  at  any  time, 
extolled  liberty  too  highly. 

But  the  popular  cry  against  me  is,  that  I  have 
spoken  of  slavery,  and  slaveholders,  and  the 
apologists  of  slavery,  in  harsh,  denunciatory 
language,  so  as  greatly  to  injure  the  cause  I 
profess  to  love.  This  is  not  only  hypercritical, 
but,  I  fear,  hypocritical,  on  the  part  of  my  ac- 
cusers. Who  ever  knew  men  induced  to  love 
freedom  less,  because  they  were  urged  to  hate 
slavery  more  ?  I  scoff  at  such  a  conclusion  ! 
That  my  language  has  been  rough,  vehement, 
denunciatory,  is  true  :  but  why  ?  Because  the 
exigency  of  the  times  demanded  it ;  because 
any  other  language  would  have  been  inappro- 
priate and  ineffectual ;  because  my  theme  was 
not  a  gentle  one,  about  buds,  and  blossoms,  and 
flowers,  and  gentle  zephyrs,  and  starry  skies ; 
but  about  a  nation  of  boasting  republicans  and 
Christians  ruthlessly  consigning  to  chains  and 
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slavery  every  sixth  person  born  in  the  land  — 
about  a  land, 

"  Where  the  image  of  God  Is  accounted  as  base, 
And  the  image  of  C.-Esar  set  up  in  its  place  "  — 

about  one  vast  system  of  crime  and  blood,  and 
all  imaginable  lewdness  and  villany  —  about  the 
robbers  of  God's  poor,  those  who  keep  back  the 
hire  of  their  laborers  by  fraud,  those  who  sin 
asjainst  the  clearest  lii^ht,  and  in  the  most  awful 
manner.  Now,  what  words  shall  I  use  to  ex- 
press the  convictions  of  an  honest  soul,  in  view 
of  such  atrocious  impiety,  and  such  unequalled 
meanness  and  baseness  Shall  they  be  gentle, 
and  carefully  selected,  and  cautiously  expressed  ? 
Away  with  such  counsel :  it  is  treason  against 
the  throne  of  God !  Call  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  let  the  indignant  spirit  find 
free  utterance. 
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On  such  a  theme 't  were  impious  to  be  calm  ! 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper  here  !  " 

It  may  be  said,  this  is  all  declamation,  —  why 
not  argue  the  matter  ?    Argue,  indeed  !  What 
is  the  proposition  to  be  discussed  ?    It  is  this  : 
whether  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty  !     I  am 
urged  to  argue  this  with  a  people,  who  declare 
it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  !    Why,  such  folly 
belongs  to  Bedlam.     When   my  countrymen 
shall  burn  their  Bibles,  and  rescind  their  famous 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  reduce  them- 
selves to  colonial  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country,  I  will  find  both  time  and  patience  to 
reason  with  them  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights.     Argument   is  demanded  —  to  prove 
what  ?     Wliy,  that  one  man  has  no  right  to 
make  a  chattel  of  another  !  that  he  is  a  thief 
who  picks  another  man's  pockets,  and  kidnaps 
his  body  and  soul !  that  an  American  citizen, 
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who  is  a  slave-master,  and  yet  pretends  to  be  a 
republican  or  Christian,  is  an  arrant  hypocrite ! 
that  to  sell  families  by  auction,  like  cattle,  swine, 
in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  is  a  crime  !  that  to 
forbid  the  instruction  of  almost  one  half  of  the 
southern  population,  and  also  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible,  under  terrible  pains  and  penalties,  is 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  heaven !   that  it 
would  be  right,  safe,  expedient,  to  pay  a  laborer 
wages,  recognise  and  treat  him  as  a  man,  place 
him  under  the  protection  of  equal  laws,  and 
cease  brutalizing  him  without  a  cause  !  Are 
these  propositions  to  be  gravely  discussed  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Not 
by  me,  whatever  others  may  think  proper  to  do. 
For  there  is  not  a  slaveholder  in  all  the  land, 
who  does  not  as  certainly  know  that  he  is  a  thief 
and  a  tyrant,  as  that  he  exists,  —  whether  he 
claims  to  be  a  titled  divine,  or  a  senator  in  Con- 
gress.   How  do  I  make  good  the  assertion  ? 
By  condemning  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  :  for 
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he  acknowledges,  that  the  sentiments  contained 
in  his  country's  Declaration  are  true,  yet  dares 
to  put  an  equal  brother  under  his  feet !  By  ap- 
pealing to  his  own  nature :  for,  sooner  than  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  condi- 
tion of  his  slave,  he  would  choose  to  encounter 
death  in  any  form.  No  man  ever  yet  hated  his 
own  flesh.  Therefore,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  —  and  "  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear."  The  day  for  admitting  excuses  has  gone 
by  !  No  man  may  now  plead  ignorance  of  his 
duty.  The  motives  for  immediate  action  are 
overwhelming.  Two  millions  and  a  half  of 
men,  women,  and  children  already  in  chains  in 
our  midst;  seventy  thousand  infants,  the  off- 
spring of  slave  parents,  annually  kidnapped 
from  their  birth ;  the  right  of  petition  trampled 
in  the  dust ;  the  freedom  of  speech  no  longer 
sacred  ;  the  slave  system  defended  as  a  divine 
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institution  by  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State  ; 
and  tlie  whole  country  filled  with  pollution,  vio; 
lence,  and  blood  ;  behold  our  situation,  and  what 
is  to  be  our  fate,  as  a  people,  if  we  will  not 
amend  our  ways  and  our  doings  ! 
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PERFECT  FREEDOM. 

BY  MAUY  CLARK. 

Freedom  !    Oh,  't  is  a  lovely  thought ! 
Freedom  to  do  and  to  be  as  we  ought. 
To  be  free  without,  ■ —  to  be  free  within,  — 
Mind,  body,  and  spirit  unshackled  by  sin. 
This,  this  is  the  "  glorious  liberty  ;  "  — 
He  alone  is  the  Freeman  whom  truth  makes 
free. 

Ring,  Liberty  Bell !  till  that  echo  thrills 
From  the  ocean  rocks  to  the  inland  hills ! 
Till  the  sound  of  the  scourge  and  the  fetter 
is  o'er, 

And  wrong  and  bondage  are  known  no  more. 
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THE  LAST  HOPE. 

(from  the  GERMA>*  of  KOIliVER.) 
BY  CHARLES  FOLLKX. 

Why  knit  ye  the  brow,  so  stern  and  so  dark, 
Why  stare  at  the  night  so  wild  and  so  stark, 

Brave  spirits,  who  never  should  tremble  ? 
The  storm  is  howling,  and  heaving  the  tide. 
The  earth  is  reeling  on  every  side; 

Our  trouble  we  will  not  dissemble. 

The  fires  of  hell  are  rising  again, 

Much  generous  blood  has  been  lavished  in  vain, 

Still  the  wicked,  the  powerful,  glory  ; 
But  never  despair  :  your  help  is  in  God  ; 
Not  in  vain  the  beginning  is  crimsoned  with  blood, 

'Tis  the  day  star  that  rises  so  gory. 
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If  once  there  was  need  of  courage  and  might, 
Now  gather  all  courage  and  strength  for  the  fight, 

Lest  the  ship  in  the  haven  yet  perish. 
The  tiger  is  crouching  ;  ye  young  men  awake  ! 
Ye  old  men  to  arms!  my  countrymen,  break 

From  the  slumbers  of  death  which  you  cherish  ! 

What  avails  it  to  live,  if  liberty  fall  ? 
What  is  there  so  dear  in  this  Infinite  All, 

As  our  own  mother  country  that  bore  us  ? 
We  '11  free  our  dear  country,  or  hasten  our  way 
To  the  free,  happy  fathers  —  yes  happy  are  they 

Who  have  died  in  the  struggle  before  us. 

Then  howl  on,  ye  storms,  and  roll  on,  thou  tide. 
And  tremble,  old  earth,  on  every  side  ! 

Our  free  spirits  bid  you  defiance. 
The  earth  that  we  tread  on  beneath  us  may  sink, 
As  freemen  we'll  stand,  and  never  will  shrink  ; 

With  our  blood  we  will  seal  our  alliance. 
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"  It  id  said  the  evil  spiryteis  that  bun  in  tlio  regyon,  double  moche 
when  they  here  the  Bells  rongen  :  and  this  ia  the  cause  why 
the  Bells  ben  rongen,  whan  greto  tempcsto  and  outrages  of 
wctlicr  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  fiends  and  wycked  spirytes 
should  be  abashed  and  flee." 

The  Oolden  Legend,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
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BY    JOHN  PIERFONT. 

Escaped  from  all  the  perils  of  the  Sea- 
Storms,  ShoalB,  the  angry  and  engiJfing  Waves- 
Here  stand  we,  on  a  savage  Shore,— all  free — 
Thy  freemen,  Lord !  and  not  of  man  the  slaves! 
Here  will  we  toU  and  serve  tliee,  till  our  graves 
On  these  bleak  hills  shall  open.  When  the  blood 
Thou  pourest  now,  so  warm,  along  our  veins 
Shall  westward  flow,  till  Mississippi's  flood 
Gives  to  our  cluldren's  children  his  broad  plains, 
Ne'er  let  them  wear,  0  God,  or  forge  a  bondman's  chains ! 

December  5th,  1840. 
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ENGLAND    AND  AMERICA. 

By  B.  GODWIN. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in 
the  present  aspect  of  the  world  than  the  exis- 
tence of  two  such  nations  as  England  and 
America.  Separated  by  the  great  Atlantic, 
which  for  some  thousands  of  miles  rolls  its 
waves  between  them,  they  claim  the  same  ori- 
gin, speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same 

literature,  down  to  a  recent  period,  the  same 
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historical  recollections,  and  generally  the  same 
habits.    And  yet  with  much  that  is  similar  there 
are  many  striking  points  of  diversity.  England 
has  the  strength  of  maturity,  America  the  vigor 
of  youth.    One  is  decidedly  monarchical,  the 
other  as  firmly  republican.    In  the  old  country 
there  is  a  caution,  we  may  say,  a  dread  of 
change ;  the  new  country,  by  one  mighty  effort, 
started  into   a  poshion   which  astonished  the 
world,  and  made  one  of  the  most  splendid  ex- 
periments which  the  annals  of  the  human  race 
record.    England,  very  confined  in  her  own 
insular  domains,  throws  out  her  colonies  over 
every  part  of  the  globe  ;  America,  whh  a  con- 
tinental amplitude,  which  ages  of  multiplying 
population  will  not  fill,  nehher  has,  nor  needs, 
any  distant  possessions.    England  has,  perhaps, 
reached  the  maximum  of  her  greatness ;  Amer- 
ica has  before  her  prospects  indefinitely  great 
of  enlargement  and  prosperity. 

America  and  England  must  ever  exercise  a 
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reciprocal  influence  on  each  other.  By  their 
constant  and  increasing  intercourse,  their  mu- 
tual commercial  dependence,  and  the  exchange 
of  their  literature,  there  is  unavoidably  a  recip- 
rocal action,  which,  notwithstanding  occasional 
collisions  of  interests  and  opinions,  must  prove 
beneficial  to  both. 

But,  perhaps  the  most  important  view,  which 
we  can  take  of  these  two  countries,  is  the  influ- 
ence which  they  now  exert,  and  which,  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  they  are  apparently  destined  to 
exert,  on  the  condition  of  the  whole  globe; 
There  are  three  things  which  give  power  to  this 
influence.  First,  the  extent  of  their  connexion 
and  intercourse  with  other  nations.  This  spreads 
over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  The  sea  is 
covered  with  their  ships,  their  flags  are  flying 
in  almost  every  port,  they  have  dealings  with 
men  of  all  colors,  and  all  climes.  Secondly,  the 
character  of  both  nations  is  eminently  influen- 
tial.   They  are  not  either  of  them  a  timid,  re- 
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served,  and  quiescent  people  ;  ihey  tell  what 
they  know,  they  speak  what  they  think,  and 
they  ask  for  all  that  others  know  and  think. 
They  do  not  shrink  from  collisions  of  opinion, 
nor  dread  contradiction,  nor  fear  discussion  ; 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  flint  to  the 
steel  if  but  a  spark  may  be  elicited.  They  are 
essentially  active  and  enterprising,  and  must 
ever  be  doing  something  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Difficulties  do  not  discourage  them, 
dangers  only  produce  enthusiasm,  and  the  great- 
er the  magnitude  of  any  enterprise  the  more 
determined  is  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  is  a  third  consideration 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  These  two  coun- 
tries largely  possess  all  those  elements  of  na- 
tional happiness,  the  communication  of  which  is 
highly  adapted  to  benefit  the  world.  Here 
knowledge,  civilization,  religion,  exist  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  with  more  diffusive  power 
than  in  any  other  nation.    In  some  few  branches 
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of  speculative  knowledge,  and  in  artificial  re- 
finements, they  may  perhaps  be  surpassed  ;  and 
they  may  not  vie  with  some  nations  in  the  pom- 
pous splendor  of  religious  rites  ;  but  in  all  prac- 
tical knowledge,  in  the  application  of  the  arts  to 
the  great  purposes  of  life,  in  the  science  of 
government,  in  civil  institutions,  and  especially 
in  enlightened,  vital,  influential  piety,  they  pre- 
eminently excel.  Amidst  all  the  noise  and 
strife  of  political  parties,  they  are  working  out 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  two  great  problems  ; 
—  how  far  popular  liberty  can  be  preserved 
with  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  —  and  to  what  extent  the  authority  of 
law  can  be  maintained,  and  order  and  general 
safety  secured,  in  a  pure  viemocracy.  And  not- 
withstanding the  activity  of  vice  and  a  large 
amount  of  crime  in  both  nations,  benevolence 
the  most  disinterested,  and  charity  the  most  ex- 
pansive, associated  with  the  fervor  of  enlight- 
ened piety,  are  ever  creating  and  working  mul- 
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tiplied  institutions  which  bear  on  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  which  regard  not  only  their  own  country- 
men, but  the  world  at  large. 

Placed  then  on  so  commanding  a  position, 
possessing  such  resources,  distinguished  by  such 
a  character,  and  comprising  to  such  an  extent 
all  the  elements  of  social  happiness,  who  can 
contemplate  the  existence  of  two  such  nations 
at  this  period  of  the  world,  without  considering 
them  as  special  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  designed  to  benefit  and  oless 
the  human  race. 

But  in  order  to  give  full  efficiency  to  their 
salutary  influence,  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
discharge  their  high  functions  as  benefactors  of 
mankind,  how  important  it  is  that  those  defects 
and  abuses,  which  exist  in  each  nation  respec- 
tively should  be  removed,  that  their  light  may 
shine  out  with  clearness,  and  the  benefit  of  their 
example  have  nothing  to  weaken  its  force. 
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How  desirable  it  is,  that  those  inconsistencies 
should  cease,  behind  which  despotism  and  in- 
fidelity shelter  themselves,  and  which  the  ene- 
mies of  truth  and  freedom  employ  as  their 
strongest  weapons  both  of  attack  and  defence. 

In  England  much  has  been  done  towards  this 
object  during  the  last  fifty  years  especially. 
Knowledge  has  been  widely  diffused,  education 
has  been  greatly  extended,  the  boundaries  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  have  been  widened, 
and  a  spirit  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  embra- 
cing a  world's  happiness,  has  been  called  into 
exercise.  Her  statutes  are  no  longer  disgraced 
by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  has  been  recognised  as  a  citizen ;  the 
augean  stable  of  borough-mongering  iniquity 
has  been  cleansed  ;  twpp.ty  years  of  hard  and  un- 
remitting labor  effected  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  after  an  armed  truce  of  some  time, 
a  most  arduous  struggle  of  ten  years  more 
freed  England  from  the  crime  and  the  disgrace 
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of  Negro  slavery.  During  the  last  half  century 
some  important  truths  have  been  gaining  ground 
and  gradually  establishing  themselves  in  public 
opinion.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the 
following  ;  that  coercion  in  religion  is  as  unwise 
and  unjust  as  it  is  unscriptural ;  —  that  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  all  government  is  the  ben- 
efit of  the  community;  —  that  ''for  the  soul 
to  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good;"  — 
that  'ihe  free  interchange,  among  different  na- 
tions, of  the  products  of  their  soil  and  industry, 
is  beneficial  to  all ;  —  that  human  life  is  sacred, 
and  capital  punishments  the  worst  expedients 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  ;  —  that  war  is  mad- 
ness —  and  that  slavery  is  sin.  These  are 
great  principles,  with  the  full  recognition  and 
practical  operation  of  which  the  happiness  of 
the  world  is  intimately  connected.  But  even  in 
England,  all  these  are  not  equally  or  generally 
understood,  much  less  brought  into  action ; 
much,  very  much  remains  to  be  done,  by  the 
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lovers  of  justice,  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 
the  followers  of  the  Saviour,  before  <his  great 
nation  shall  be  free  from  the  reproach  of  in- 
consistency, and  be  qualified  for  her  apostolic 
functions,  as  the  messenger  of  mercy  to  the 
human  race. 

During  the  same  period  America  has  been 
proceeding  with  unparalleled  rapidity  in  her 
career  of  prosperity,  and  her  march  of  general 
benevolence.  Her  efforts  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  the  blessings  of  religion  have 
been  prodigious.  The  immense  sums  raised 
and  expended  to  meet  the  wants  of  her  multi- 
plying population,  and  to  send  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  abroad,  have  justly  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
facts. 

But  there  is  one  enormous  delinquency,  one 
great  national  disgrace,  which  mars  her  beauty 
and  paralyzes  her  moral  influence.  AMERICA 
IS  THE  LAND  OF  SLAVES  ! !    The  very 
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soil  on  which  her  Capitol  stands  is  moistened 
with  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  the  slave.  The 
wailings  of  the  broken-hearted  captive,  the 
shrieks  of  the  bereaved  slave-mother,  the  clank 
of  the  chain,  the  sounding  of  the  lash,  mingled 
with  the  curses  of  the  slave-dealer,  resound 
without  the  walls  of  that  very  senate-house, 
which  within  is  ringing  with  the  loud  panegyric 
of  universal  freedom.  The  world  stands  aghast 
to  hear  that  every  sixth  man,  woman,  and  child, 
in  the  United  States  is  a  slave  !  that  a  thriving 
trade  in  human  flesh  and  blood  is  carried  on, 
that  fortunes  are  realized  by  breeding  slaves, 
and  livings  obtained  by  their  prostitution  !  —  and 
this  in  America,  the  enlightened.,  the  free,  the 
brave,  who  crushes  beneath  her  feet  in  hopeless 
and  bitter  bondage,  three  millions  of  human 
beings ! 

America  cannot  possibly  appreciate  the  effects 
of  this  enormous  inconsistency  on  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  world  in  general.    If  the 
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expressions  "  American  liberty  "  are  pronounced 
in  the  ears  of  a  despot,  with  a  sardonic  grin  he 
replies,  "  American  slavery  !  "  The  enemies  of 
America  always  select  this  as  a  means  of  de- 
preciating both  her  and  her  institutions.  There 
is,  say  they,  more  despotism  in  this  boasted 
land  of  freedom,  than  in  the  most  despotic  gov- 
ernment in  Europe  ;  the  only  difference  is  this, 
in  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  old  world 
that  portion  of  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  is  more 
equally  diffused ;  in  America  some  have  all  and 
others  none.  If  we  point  to  the  Western  world, 
to  the  great  experiment  of  a  people's  compe- 
tency to  govern  themselves,  they  tell  us  it  has 
failed  eminently  in  the  production  of  general 
happiness,  and  affirm,  that  in  the  worst  gov- 
erned state  of  the  old  world,  the  average 
amount  of  happiness  is  greater  than  where  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  are  slaves. 
If  we  venture  to  speak  of  that  manly  spirit,  and 
the  noble  independence  which  the  freedom  of  a 
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republic  generates,  we  are  told  that  is  only  a 
selfish  and  haughty  pride,  which  while  glorying 
in  its  own  liberty,  can  ruthlessly  trample  under 
foot  the  rights  of  those  who  are  weak  enough, 
and  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  within  their 
power. 

When  the  friends  of  America  speak  of  the 
active  piety  which  prevails,  and  the  vitality  and 
pov.'er  with  which  Christianity  operates  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  again  reminded  of  slave- 
breeding  professors,  and  slave-holding  ministers, 
and  elders,  deacons,  and  class  leaders,  who  are 
equally  expert  at  flogging  and  praying  ;  we  are 
told  that  all,  or  nearly  all  the  religious  denomi- 
nations, who  patronize  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  bible  societies,  are  tainted  with  the 
crime  of  buying  and  selling  their  fellow  creat- 
ures, or  retaining  in  bondage  those  who  have 
been  thus  cruelly  deprived  of  their  rights  ;  —  a 
crime  from  which  the  most  flagitious  among  us 
would  start,  and  to  be  charged  with  which  the 
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infidel  would  deem  it  a  deep  disgrace.  When 
the  generous  liberality  with  which  America  sup- 
ports every  benevolent  institution  is  mentioned, 
it  is  again  retorted  on  us,  yes,  even  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord  is  defiled  with  the  price  of  blood. 
O  America,  of  all  nations  of  the  earth  beyond 
our  sea-girt  isle,  the  best  beloved,  and  the  dear- 
est to  English  hearts,  how  deeply  do  we  mourn 
the  dishonor  which  slavery  entails  on  thee  ;  how 
bitter  is  our  mortification  when  thy  inconsisten- 
cies shut  tiiose  mouths  which  would  proclaim 
thy  varied  excellencies,  and  how  incessant  are 
our  regrets,  that  the  liberty  which  is  thy  boast, 
and  the  piety  which  is  thy  honor,  should  not 
only  be  neutralized  in  their  influence,  but  that 
the  curse  and  contamination  of  slavery  should 
oven  bring  on  sacred  liberty  and  Christian  piety 
a  foul  reproach ! 

There  is,  however,  hope  that  this  plague  spot 
will  disappear.  No  American  of  noble  mind 
and  human  feelings  can  approve  the  system. 
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In  the  solitude  of  retirement,  and  the  silence  of 
night,  there  is  a  small  still  voice  which  must  be 
heard  in  condemnation  of  it.    Long  habit  and 
the  strength  of  prejudice  may  struggle  hard,  but 
truth,  and  justice,  and  humanity  must  finally 
prevail.    Let  then  the  friends  of  equal  liberty 
to  all,  let  those  high-principled  republicans,  who 
wish  fully  to  carry  out  the  noble  and  the  incon- 
trovertible principle  on  which  their  own  inde- 
pendence is  based,  pour  the  light  of  day  on  these 
enormities  and  inconsistencies,  which  are  em- 
phatically   the  works  of  darkness,"    Let  them 
with  all  the  ardor  of  zeal,  and  mildness  of  char- 
ity, and  steadiness  of  principle,  address  them- 
selves to  the  great  work  to  which  they  are 
called  by  the  voice  of  suffering  humanity,  by 
the  voice  of  honor  and  justice,  by  the  voice  of 
the  world,  by  the  voice  of  God.     Let  them 
bring  to  bear  on  this  monstrous  evil  all  the  com- 
bined strength  of  public  opinion,  and  individual 
effort,  and  fervent  prayer,  and  success  must 
finally  crown  their  labors. 
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Many  are  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  in 
both  countries,  producing,  in  various  ways,  ben- 
eficial results.  The  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  jurist,  the 
statesman,  all  in  their  several  vocations  may 
contribute  to  tl.eir  country's  welfare  and  to  the 
general  benefit  of  man  ;  but  no  labors  are  more 
highly  beneficial,  or  more  truly  patriotic,  than 
those  which  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  to  free  a  beloved  country  from 
the  stain  of  injustice  and  the  charge  of  oppres- 
sion. In  this  great  and  glorious  work,  then,  let 
friends  of  God  and  man  on  both  sides  the  At- 
lantic cordially  unite  and  zealously  persevere. 
There  is  much  in  the  past  to  encourage  them, 
and  everything  in  the  future  to  cheer  them. 
The  time  is  coming  when  "  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  the  sword  against  nation,"  when  "  they  shall 
learn  the  art  of  war  no  more  ;  "  when  the  weak, 
the  innocent,  and  the  unsuspecting  shall  no  more 
fear  the  power  of  oi)pression  or  the  wiles  of 
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treachery ;  when,  "  the  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion, 
and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.    And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall 
feed  ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together, 
and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice'  den.    They  shall  not  hurt  nor  de- 
stroy in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea."    And  in  bringing 
about  this   glorious   consummation,    will  not 
England,  with  her  possessions  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  America,  stretching  out  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  bear  a  prominent  part. 
O,  I  think  I  see  in  ihe  future,  and  my  heart 
warms  while  the  vision  brightens  on  me,  the 
kindred  nations,  having  thrown  off  every  incu- 
bus that  presses  on  them,  purified  from  all  that 
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corrupts  and  degrades  them,  by  their  united 
efforts,  and  by  the  medium  of  their  common 
language,  spreading  the  illuminations  of  truth 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  communicat- 
ing to  a  grateful  world  all  the  literature  and  the 
science,  all  the  freedom  and  the  piety,  all  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  England  and 
America. 

Oxford,  (England,)  July  2, 1840. 
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TO  THE  AMERICAN  ABOLITIONISTS. 

BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 

We  pleaded  in  the  negro's  cause, 
Fought  for  his  liberties  and  laws, 
While  million  voices  sung  applause, 

The  many  'gainst  the  few  : 
Yours  is  a  harder  task,  to  lead 
Few  against  many  ;  but  the  meed 
Of  nobler  strife  and  bolder  deed 

Shall  honor  you. 

Our  fathers  and  your  fathers  bore 

The  spirit-stirring  strife  of  yore, 

Our  shores  flung  on  your  welcoming  shore, 

The  patriot-pilgrims'  sail :  — 
And  ye  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
And  the  bright  ancestry  ye  claim  ; 
The  same  the  sires  —  the  sons  the  same  — 

Hail !  brothers !  hail ! 

Westminster,  (England,)  June  16,  1840. 
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THE  BLACK  SAXONS. 

BY  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

Thou  'It  guard  tliy  country's  freedom 
To  despotizc  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp  ; 
While  conscience,  mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamors, 
Sleeps  in  thine  e?**,  nor  whispers  blood-stained  tyrant. 

Coleridge. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  sitting  alone  in  his  elegant- 
ly furnished  parlor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  Before  him  lay  an  open 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
From  the  natural  kindliness  of  his  character, 
and  democratic  theories,  deeply  imbibed  in 
childhood,  his  thoughts  dwelt  more  with  a  nation 
prostrated  and  kept  in  base  subjection  by  the 
strong  arm  of  violence,  than  with  the  renowned 
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robbers,  who  seized  their  rich  possessions,  and 
haughtily  trampled  on  their  dearest  rights. 

"  And  so  that  hch\  and  beautiful  race  became 
slaves !  "  thought  he.    *'  The  brave  and  free- 
souled  Harolds,  strong  of  heart  and  strong  of 
arm  ;  the  fair-haired  Ediths,  in  their  queenly 
oeauty,  noble  in  soul  as  well  as  ancestry  ;  these 
ill  sank  to  the  condition  of  slaves  ;  —  and  tame- 
y  submitted  to  their  lot,  till  their  free,  bright 
)eauty  passed  under  the  heavy  cloud  of  animal 
lulness,  and  the  contemptuous  Norman  epithet 
)f  '  base  Saxon  churls  '  was  but  too  significantly 
:rue.  Yet  not  without  efforts  did  they  thus  sink  ; 
how  often  renewed,  or  how  bravely  sustained, 
we  know  not ;  for  Troubadours  rarely  sing  of 
[he  defeated,  and  conquerors  write  their  own 
History.    That  they  did  not  relinquish  freedom 
without  a  struggle,  is  proved  by  Robin  Hood 
and  his  bold  followers,  floating  in  dim  and  shad- 
owy glory  on  the  outskirts  of  history  ;  brave 
outlaws  of  the  free  forest,  and  the  wild  moun- 
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tain-passes,  taking  back,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
danger,  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  rich 
possessions  that  were  once  their  own ;  and 
therefore  styled  thieves  by  the  robbers  who  had 
beggared  them.  And  doubtless  they  had  min- 
strels of  their  own ;  unknown  in  princely  halls, 
untrumpeted  by  fame,  yet  singing  of  their  ex- 
ploits in  spirit-stirring  tones,  to  hearts  burning 
with  a  sense  of  wrong.  Troubled  must  be  the 
sleep  of  those  who  rule  a  conquered  nation  !  " 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
mind,  when  a  dark  mulatto  opened  the  door,  and 
making  a  servile  lev^erence,  said,  in  wheedling 
tones,  "  Would  massa  be  so  good  as  gib  a  pass 
to  go  to  Methodist  meeting  ?  " 

Mr.  Duncan  was  a  proverbially  indulgent 
master ;  and  he  at  once  replied,  "  Yes,  Jack, 
you  may  have  a  pass ;  but  you  must  mind  and 
not  stay  out  all  night." 

"  Oh,  no,  massa.  Tom  neber  preach  more 
than  two  hours." 
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Scarcely  was  the  pass  written,  before  another 
appeared  with  a  similar  request;  and  presently 
another;  and  yet  another.  When  these  inter- 
ruptions ceased,  Mr.  Duncan  resumed  his  book, 
and  quietly  read  of  the  oppressed  Saxons,  until 
the  wish  for  a  glass  of  water  induced  him  to 
ring  the  bell.  No  servant  obeyed  the  summons. 
With  an  impatient  jerk  of  the  rope,  he  rang  a 
second  time,  muttering  to  himself,  "  What  a 
curse  it  is  to  be  waited  upon  by  slaves  !  If  I 
were  dying,  the  lazy  loons  would  take  their  own 
time,  and  come  dragging  their  heavy  heels  after 
them,  an  hour  after  I  was  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
My  neighbors  tell  me  it  is  because  I  never  flog 
them.  I  believe  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  a 
hard  case,  too,  to  force  a  man  to  be  a  tyrant, 
whether  he  will  or  no." 

A  third  time  he  rang  the  bell  more  loudly  ;  but 
waited  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  given  every 
one  of  his  slaves  a  pass  to  go  to  the  Methodist 
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meeting.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
remembrance,  that  the  same  thing  had  occurred 
a  few  days  before. 

We  were  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and 
though  Mr.  Duncan,  in  conversation  with  Nevv 
England  relatives  and  friends,  often  boasted  tae 
attachment  of  his  slaves,  and  declared  them  to 
be  the  most  contented  and  happy  laborers  in  the 
world,  yet,  by  some  strange  coincidence  of 
thought,  the  frequency  of  Methodist  meetings 
suddenly  suggested  the  common  report,  that 
British  troops  were  near  the  coast,  and  about  to 
land  in  Charleston.  As  suddenly  came  the  re"- 
membrance  of  Big-boned  Dick,  who  many 
months  before  had  absconded  from  a  neighbor- 
ing planter,  and  was  suspected  of  holding  a  ren- 
dezvous for  runaways  in  the  swampy  depths  of 
some  dark  forest.  The  existence  of  such  a 
gang  was  indicated  by  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  young  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  fat  hogs,  &c., 
from  the  plantations  for  many  miles  round. 
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*'  The  black  rascal ! "  exclaimed  he  :  "  If  my 
boys  are  in  league  with  him !  "  

The  coming  threat  was  arrested  by  a  voice 
within,  which,  like  a  strain  of  music  from  some 
invisible  choir,  all  at  once  struck  up  the  lively 
ballad  of  Robin  Hood  ;  and  thus  brought  Big- 
boned  Dick,  like  Banquo's  Ghost,  unbidden  and 
unwelcome,  into  incongruous  association  with 
his  spontaneous  sympathy  for  Saxon  serfs,  his 
contempt  of  *'  base  Saxon  churls,"  who  tamely 
submitted  to  their  fate,  and  his  admiration  of 
the  bold  outlaws,  who  lived  by  plunder  in  the 
wild  freedom  of  Saxon  forests. 

His  republican  sympathies,  and  the  "  system 
entailed  upon  him  by  his  ancestors,"  were  ob- 
viously out  of  joint  with  each  other ;  and  the 
skilfullest  soldering  of  casuistry  could  by  no 
means  make  them  adhere  together.  Clear  as 
the  tones  of  a  cathedral  bell  above  the  hacks 
and  drays  of  a  city,  the  voice  of  Reason  rose 
above  all  the  pretexts  of  selfishness,  and  the 
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apologies  of  sophistry,  and  loudly  proclaimed 
that  his  sympathies  were  right,  and  his  practice 
wrong.  Had  there  been  at  his  elbow  some  hon- 
est John  Woolman,  or  fearless  Elias  Hicks,  that 
hour  might  perhaps  have  seen  Mm  a  freeman, 
in  giving  freedom  to  his  serfs.  But  he  was 
alone  ;  and  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the 
habits  of  his  whole  life,  conjured  up  a  fearful 
array  of  lions  in  his  path  ;  and  he  wist  not  that 
they  were  phantoms.  The  admonitions  of  awak- 
ened conscience  gradually  gave  place  to  con- 
siderations of  personal  safety,  and  plans  for 
ascertaining  the  real  extent  of  his  danger. 

The  next  morning  he  asked  his  slaves,  with 
assumed  nonchalance,  whether  they  had  a  good 
meeting. 

"  Oh,  yes,  massa ;  bery  good  meeting." 
"  Where  did  you  meet  ?  " 
"  In  the  woods  behind  Birch  Grove,  massa." 
The  newspaper  was  brought,  and  found  to 
contain  a  renewal  of  the  report  that  British 
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troops  were  prowling  about  the  coast.  Mr. 
Duncan  slowly  paced  the  room  for  some  time, 
apparently  studying  the  figures  of  the  carpet, 
yet  utterly  unconscious  whether  he  trod  on  can- 
vass or  the  greensward.  At  length  he  ordered 
his  horse  and  drove  to  the  next  plantation.  See- 
ing a  gang  at  work  in  the  fields,  he  stopped, 
and  after  some  questions  concerning  the  crop, 
said  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  "  So  you  had 
a  fine  meeting  last  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  massa,  bery  nice  meeting." 

"  Where  was  it  ?  " 

The  slave  pointed  far  east  of  Birch  Grove. 
The  white  man's  eye  followed  the  direction  of 
his  finger,  and  a  deeper  cloud  gathered  on  his 
brow.  Without  comment,  he  rode  on  in  anoth- 
er direction,  and  with  apparent  indifference 
made  similar  inquiries  of  another  gang  of  la- 
borers. They  pointed  north  of  Birch  Grove, 
and  replied,  "  In  the  Hugonot  woods,  massa." 

With  increasing  disquietude,  he  slowly  turned 
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his  horse  toward  the  city.  He  endeavored  to 
conceal  anxiety  under  a  cheerful  brow ;  for  he 
was  afraid  to  ask  counsel,  even  of  his  most 
familiar  friends,  in  a  community  so  prone  to  be 
blinded  by  insane  fury  under  the  excitement  of 
such  suspicions.  Having  purchased  a  complete 
suit  of  negro  clothes,  and  a  black  mask  well 
fitted  to  his  face,  he  returned  home,  and  awaited 
the  next  request  for  passes  to  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing. 

In  a  few  days,  the  sable  faces  again  appeared 
before  him,  one  after  another,  asking  permission 
to  hear  Tom  preach.  The  passes  were  prompt- 
ly given,  accompanied  by  the  cool  observation, 
"  It  seems  to  me,  boys,  that  you  are  all  grow- 
ing wonderfully  religious  of  late." 

To  which  they  eagerly  replied,  "  Ah,  if 
massa  could  hear  Tom  preach,  it  make  his  hair 
stand  up.  Tom  make  ebery  body  tink  weder 
he  hab  a  soul." 

When  the  last  one  had  departed,  the  master 
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hastily  assumed  his  disguise,  and  hurried  after 
them.  Keeping  them  within  sight,  he  followed 
over  field  and  meadow,  through  woods  and 
swamps.  As  he  went  on,  the  number  of  dra'k 
figures,  all  tending  toward  the  same  point,  con- 
tinually increased.  Now  and  then,  some  one 
spoke  to  him  ;  but  he  answered  briefly,  and 
with  an  effort  to  disguise  his  voice.  At  last, 
they  arrived  at  one  of  those  swamp  islands,  so 
common  at  the  South,  insulated  by  a  broad, 
deep  belt  of  water,  and  effectually  screened 
from  the  main-land  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
forest  trees,  matted  together  by  a  rich  entan- 
glement of  vines  and  underwood.  A  large 
tree  had  been  felled  for  a  bridge  ;  and  over  this 
dusky  forms  were  swarming,  like  ants  into 
their  new  made  nest. 

Mr.  Duncan  had  a  large  share  of  that  animal 
instinct  called  physical  courage;  but  his  heart 
throbbed  almost  audibly,  as  he  followed  that 
dark  multitude. 
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At  the  end  of  a  rough  and  intricate  passage, 
there  opened  before  him  a  scene  of  picturesque 
and  imposing  grandeur.  A  level  space,  like  a 
vast  saloon,  was  enclosed  by  majestic  trees, 
uniting  their  boughs  over  it,  in  richly  fantastic 
resemblance  to  some  Gothic  cathedral.  From 
the  points  of  the  arches  hung  wild  vines  in 
luxuriant  profusion,  some  in  heavy  festoons, 
others  lightly  and  gracefully  leaping  upward. 
The  blaze  of  pine  torches  threw  some  into  bold 
relief,  and  cast  others  into  a  shadowy  back- 
ground. And  here,  in  this  lone  sanctuary  of 
Nature's  primeval  majesty,  were  assembled 
many  hundreds  of  swart  figures,  some  seated 
in  thoughtful  attitudes,  others  scattered  in  mov- 
ing groups  eagerly  talking  together.  As  they 
glanced  about,  now  sinking  into  dense  shadow, 
and  now  emerging  into  the  red  light,  they 
seemed  to  his  excited  imagination  like  demons 
from  the  pit  come  to  claim  guilty  souls.  He 
had,  however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  ob- 
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serve  that  each  one,  as  he  entered,  prostrated 
himself  till  his  forehead  touched  the  ground,  and 
rising  placed  his  finger  on  his  mouth.  Imitating 
this  signal,  he  passed  in  with  the  throng,  and 
seated  himself  behind  the  glare  of  the  torches. 
For  some  time  he  could  make  out  no  connected 
meaning  amid  the  confused  buzz  of  voices,  and 
half-suppressed  snatches  of  songs.  But,  at  last, 
a  tall  man  mounted  the  stump  of  a  decayed  tree, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  and  requested 
silence. 

"  When  vi^e  had  our  last  meeting,"  said  he, 
"  I  suppose  most  all  of  you  know,  that  we  all 
concluded  it  was  best  for  to  join  the  British,  if 
so  be  we  could  get  a  good  chance.  But  we 
didn't  all  agree  about  our  masters.  Some 
thought  we  should  never  be  able  to  keep  our 
freedom,  without  we  killed  our  masters  in  the 
first  place  ;  others  did  n't  like  the  thoughts  of 
that ;  so  we  agreed  to  have  another  meeting  to 
talk  about  it.    And  now,  boys,  if  the  British 
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land  here  in  Caroliny,  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
masters  ?  " 

He  stepped  down,  and  a  tall,  sinewy  mulatto 
stepped  into  his  place,  exclaiming,  with  fierce 
gestures,  "  Ravish  wives  and  daughters  before 
their  eyes,  as  they  have  done  to  us.  Hunt  them 
with  hounds,  as  they  have  hunted  us.  Shoot 
them  down  with  rifles,  as  they  have  shot  us. 
Throw  their  carcasses  to  the  crows,  they  have 
fattened  on  our  bones ;  and  then  let  the  Devil 
take  them  where  they  never  rake  up  fire  o' 
nights.    Who  talks  of  mercy  to  our  masters  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  an  aged  black  man,  who  rose  up 
before  the  fiery  youth,  tottering  as  he  leaned 
both  hands  on  an  oaken  staff.  "I  do; — be- 
cause the  blessed  Jesus  always  talked  of  mercy. 
I  know  we  have  been  fed  like  hogs,  and  shot  at 
like  wild  beasts.  Myself  found  the  body  of  my 
likeliest  boy  under  the  tree  where  buckra  rifles 
reached  him.  But  thanks  to  the  blessed  Jesus, 
I  feel  it  in  my  poor  old  heart  to  forgive  them. 
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I  have  been  member  of  a  Methodist  church 
these  thirty  years  ;  and  I  've  heard  many  preach- 
ers, white  and  black  ;  and  they  all  tell  me  Jesus 
said,  Do  good  to  them  that  do  evil  to  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  spite  you.  Now  I  say,  let  us 
love  our  enemies ;  let  us  pray  for  them ;  and 
when  our  masters  flog  us,  and  sell  our  picka- 
ninnies, let  us  break  out  singing  : 

"  You  may  beat  upon  my  body, 
But  you  cannot  harm  my  soul ; 
I  shall  join  the  forty  thousand  by  and  bye. 

"  You  may  sell  my  children  to  Georgy, 
But  you  cannot  harm  their  soul ; 
They  will  join  the  forty  thousand  by  and  bye. 

"  Come,  slave-trader,  come  in  too  5 
The  Lord 's  got  a  pardon  here  for  you  ; 
You  shall  join  the  forty  thousand  by  and  bye. 
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"  Come,  poor  nigger,  come  in  too  ; 
The  Lord 's  got  a  pardon  here  for  you  ; 
You  shall  join  the  forty  thousand  by  and  bye. 

"  My  skin  is  black,  but  my  soul  is  wiiite ; 
And  when  we  get  to  Heaven,  we  '11  all  be  alike  ; 
We  shall  join  the  forty  thousand  by  and  bye. 

That 's  the  way  to  glorify  the  Lord." 

Scarcely  had  the  cracked  voice  ceased  the 
tremulous  chant  in  which  these  words  were  ut- 
tered, when  a  loud  altercation  commenced  ; 
some  crying  out  vehemently  for  the  blood  of  the 
white  men,  others  maintaining  that  the  old  man's 

doctrine  was  right.  The  aged  black  remained 
leaning  on  his  staff,  and  mildly  replied  to  every 

outburst  of  fury,  "  But  Jesus  said,  do  good  for 

evil."    Loud  rose  the  din  of  excited  voices ; 

and  the  disguised  slaveholder  shrank  deeper  into 

the  shadow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  an  athletic, 

gracefully-proportioned  young  man  sprang  upon 
3 
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the  stump,  and  throwing  off  his  coarse  cotton 

garment,  slowly  turned  round  and  round  before 
the  assembled  multitude.    Immediately  all  was 

hushed  ;  for  the  light  of  a  dozen  torches,  ea- 
gerly held  up  by  fierce,  revengeful  comrades, 
showed  his  back  and  shoulders  deeply  gashed 
by  the  whip,  and  still  oozing  with  blood.  In  the 
midst  of  that  deep  silence,  he  stopped  abruptly, 
and  with  stern  brevity  exclaim'  ,  Boys! 
shall  we  not  murder  our  masters  ?  " 

Would  you  murder  all  ?  "  inquired  a  timid 
voice  at  his  right  hand.  "  They  do  n't  all  cru- 
ellize  their  slaves." 

"There's  Mr.  Campbell,"  pleaded  another; 
"  he  never  had  one  of  his  boys  flogged  in  his 
life.    You  wouldn't  murder  him,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  shouted  many  voices ;  "  we 
would  n't  murder  Mr.  Campbell.  He 's  always 
sood  to  colored  folks." 

"  And  I  would  n't  murder  m^y  master,"  said 
one  of  Mr.  Duncan's  slaves;  "and  I'd  fight 
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anybody  that  set  out  to  murder  him.  I  an't  a 
going  to  work  for  him  for  nothing  any  longer, 
if  I  can  help  it ;  but  he  shan't  be  murdered  ; 
for  he 's  a  good  master." 

Call  him  a  good  master,  if  ye  like  !  "  said 
the  bleeding  youth,  with  a  bitter  sneer  in  his 
look  and  tone.    "  I  curse  the  word.    The  white 
men  tell  us  God  made  them  our  masters  ;  I  say 
it  was  the  Devil.    When  they  don't  cut  up  the 
backs  that  bear  their  burdens,  when  they  throw 
us  enough  of  the  grain  we  have  raised  to  keep 
us  strong  for  another  harvest,  when  they  forbear 
to  shoot  the  limbs  that  toil  to  make  them  rich, 
there  arc  fools  who  call  them  good  masters. 
Why  sliould  they  sleep  on  soft  beds,  under  silken 
curtail!/-,  while  icc^  whose  labor  bought  it  all,  lie 
on  the  floor  at  the  threshold,  or  miserably  coiled 
up  in  the  dirt  of  our  own  cabins  ?    Why  should 
I  clothe  my  master  in  broad-cloth  and  fme  linen, 
when  he  knows,  and  I  know,  that  he  is  my  own 
brother  ?  and    I,  meanwhile,   have  only  this 
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coarse  rag  to  cover  my  aching  shoulders  ?  " 
He  kicked,  the  garment  scornfully,  and  added, 
"  Down  on  your  knees,  if  ye  like,  and  thank 
them  that  ye  are  not  flogged  and  shot.  Of  me 
they  '11  learn  another  lesson  !  " 

Mr.  Duncan  recognised  in  the  speaker  the 
reputed  son  of  one  of  his  friends,  lately  de- 
ceased ;  one  of  that  numerous  class,  which 
southern  vice  is  thoughtlessly  raising  up  to  be 
its  future  scourge  and  terror. 

The  high,  bold  forehead,  and  flashing  eye, 
indicated  an  intellect  too  active  and  daring  for 
servitude ;  while  his  fluent  speech  and  appro- 
priate language  betrayed  the  fact  that  his  highly 
educated  parent,  from  some  remains  of  instinc- 
tive feeling,  had  kept  him  near  his  own  person, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  thus  formed  bis  con- 
versation on  another  model  than  the  rude  jargon 
of  slaves. 

His  poor,  ignorant  listeners  stood  spell-bound 
by  the  magic  of  superior  mind ;  and  at  first  it 
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seemed  as  if  he  might  carry  the  whole  meeting 
in  favor  of  his  views.  But  the  aged  man,  lean- 
ing on  his  oaken  staff,  still  mildly  spoke  of  the 
meek  and  blessed  Jesus ;  and  the  docility  of 
African  temperament  responded  to  his  gentle 
words. 

Then  rose  a  man  of  middle  age,  short  of 
stature,  with  a  quick,  roguish  eye,  and  a  spirit 
of  knowing  drollery  lurking  about  his  mouth. 
Rubbing  his  head  in  uncouth  fashion,  he  began  : 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  speak  like  Bob ;  for  I 
never  had  no  chance.  He  says  the  Devil  made 
white  men  our  masters.  Now  dat 's  a  ting  I 've 
thought  on  a  heap.  Many  a  time  I 've  axed 
myself  how  pon  arth  it  was,  that  jist  as  sure  as 
white  man  and  black  man  come  togeder,  de 
white  man  sure  to  git  he  foot  on  de  black  man. 
Sometimes  I  tink  one  ling,  den  I  tink  anoder 
ting ;  and  dey  all  be  jumbled  up  in  my  head, 
jest  like  seed  in  de  cotton,  afore  he  put  in  the 
gin.    At  last,  I  find  it  all  out.    White  man  al- 
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ways  git  he  foot  on  de  black  man  :  no  mistake 
in  dat.  But  how  he  do  it  ?  I  'II  show  you 
how !  " 

Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  took 
out  a  crumpled  piece  of  printed  paper,  and 
smoothing  it  carefully  on  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  struck  it  significantly  with  his  finger,  and  ex- 
claimed triumphantly,  "  Dat 's  de  way  dey  do  it ! 
Dey  got  de  knowledge  !  Now,  it  '11  do  no  more 
good  to  rise  agin  our  mast<  rs,  dan  put  de  head 
in  de  fire  and  pull  him  out  agin  ;  and  may  be 
you  can't  pull  him  out  agin.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  hear  an  old  conjuring  woman  say  she  could 
conjure  de  Divil  out  of  anybody.  I  ask  her 
why  she  don't  conjure  her  massa,  den  ;  and  she 
tell  me,  'Oh,  nigger  neber  conjure  buckra  — 
can't  do't.'  But  I  say  nigger  can  conjure  buck- 
ra. How  he  do  it  ?  Get  de  knowledge !  Dat 
de  way.  We  make  de  sleeve  wide,  and  fill  full 
of  de  tea  and  de  sugar,  ebery  time  we  get  in 
missis'  closet.    If  we  lake  half  so  much  pains 
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to  get  de  knowledge,  de  white  man  take  he  foot 
off  de  black  man.  Maybe  de  British  land,  and 
maybe  de  British  no  land ;  but  you  tell  you  sons 
to  marry  de  free  woman,  dat  know  how  to  read 
and  write ;  and  you  tell  you  gals  to  marry  de 
free  man,  dat  know  how  to  read  and  write ;  and 
den  by'm  bye,  you  be  de  British  yourselves  ! 
You  want  to  know  how  I  manage  to  get  de 
knowledge  ?  I  tell  you.  I  want  right  bad  to 
learn  to  read.  My  old  boss  is  the  most  begrudg- 
fullcst  massa,  and  I  know  he  won't  let  me  learn. 
So,  when  I  see  leetle  massa  with  he  book,  (he 
bout  six  year  old,)  I  say  to  him.  What  you  call 
dat  ?  He  tell  me  dat  is  A.  Oh,  dat  is  A !  So 
I  take  old  newspaper,  and  I  ax  missis,  may  I 
hab  dis  to  rub  my  brasses  ?  She  say  yes.  I 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  by'm  by,  I  look  to  see 
I  find  A ;  and  I  look  at  him  till  I  know  him 
bery  well.  Den  I  ask  my  young  massa,  What 
you  call  dat  ?  He  say,  dat  is  B.  So  I  find  him 
on  my  paper,  and  look  at  him  till  I  know  him 
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bery  well.    Den  I  ask  my  young  massa  what 
CAT  spell  ?     He  tell  me  cat.     Den,  after 
great  long  time,  I  can  read  de  newspaper.  And 
what  you  tink  I  find  dere  ?    I  read  British  going 
to  land  !    Den  I  tell  all  de  boys  British  going 
to  land.    What  you  do,  s'pose  British  land 
When  I  stand  behind  massa's  chair,  I  hear  him 
talk,  and  I  tell  all  de  boys  what  he  say.  Den 
Bob  say  must  hab  Methodist  meeting,  and  tell 
massa,  Tom  going  to  preach  in  de  woods.  But 
what  you  tink  I  did  toder  day  ?    You  know  Jim, 
massa  Gubernor's  boy  ?    Well,  I  want  mighty 
bad  to  let  Jim  know  British  going  to  land.  But 
he  lib  ten  mile  off,  and  old  boss  no  let  me  go. 
Well,  massa  Gubernor  he  come  dine  my  massa's 
house ;  and  I  bring  he  horse  to  de  gate  ;  and  I 
make  my  bow,  and  say  massa  Gubernor,  how 
Jim  do  ?    He  tell  me  Jim  bery  well.    Den  I  ax 
him,  be  Jim  good  boy  ?    He  say  yes.    Den  I 
tell  him  Jim  and  I  leetie  boy  togeder ;  and  I 
want  mighty  bad  send  Jim  someting.    He  tell 
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me  Jim  hab  enough  of  ebery  ting.  Oh,  yes, 
massa  Gubernor,  I  know  you  bery  good  massa, 
and  Jim  hab  ebery  ting  he  want ;  but  when 
leetle  boy  togeder,  dere  is  always  someting  Ziere, 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  heart).  I  want  to  send 
leetle  backy  to  Jim.  I  know  he  hab  much  backy 
he  want ;  but  Jim  and  I  leetle  boy  togeder,  and 
I  want  to  send  Jim  someting.  Massa  Gubernor 
say,  bery  well  Jack.  So  I  gib  him  de  backy, 
done  up  in  de  bery  bit  o'  newspaper  dat  tell 
British  going  to  land  !  And  massa  Gubernor 
himself  carry  it !  Anc  massa  Gubernor  himself 
carry  it ! !  " 

He  clapped  his  hands,  kicked  up  his  heels, 
and  turned  somersets  like  a  harlequin.  These 
demonstrations  were  received  with  loud  shouts 
of  merriment;  and  it  was  sometim.e  before  suffi- 
cient order  was  restored  to  proceed  with  the 
question  under  discussion. 

After  various  scenes  of  fiery  indignation, 
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gentle  expostulation,  and  boisterous  mirth,  it  was 
finally  decided,  by  a  considerable  majority,  that 
in  case  the  British  landed,  they  would  lake  their 
freedom  without  murdering  their  masters  ;  not  a 
few,  however,  went  away  in  wrathful  mood, 
muttering  curses  deep. 

With  thankfulness  to  Heaven,  Mr.  Duncan 
again  found  himself  in  the  open  field,  alone 
with  the  stars.  Their  glorious  beauty  seemed 
to  him,  that  night,  clothed  in  new  and  awful 
power.  Groups  of  shrubbery  took  to  them- 
selves startling  forms  ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees  was  like  the  unsheathing 
of  swords.  Again  he  recurred  to  Saxon  history, 
and  remembered  how  he  had  thought  that 
troubled  must  be  the  sleep  of  those  who  rule  a 
conquered  people.  A  new  significance  seemed 
given  to  Wat  Tyler's  address  to  the  insurgent 
laborers  of  his  day  ;  an  emphatic,  and  most 
unwelcome  application  of  his  indignant  ques- 
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tion,  why  serfs  should  toil  unpaid  in  wind  and 
sun,  that  lords  might  sleep  on  down,  and  eni- 
broider  their  garments  with  pearl. 

"  And  these  Robin  Hoods,  and  Wat  Tylers, 
were  my  Saxon  ancestors,"  thought  he.  "  Who 
shall  so  balance  effects  and  causes,  as  to  decide 
what  portion  of  my  present  freedom  sprung 
from  their  seemingly  defeated  efforts  ?  Was  the 
place  I  saw  to-night,  in  such  wild  and  fearful 
beauty,  like  the  haunts  of  the  Saxon  Robin 
Hoods  ?  Was  not  the  spirit  that  gleamed  forth 
there  as  brave  as  theirs  ?  And  who  shall  cal- 
culate what  even  such  hopeless  endeavors  may 
do  for  the  future  freedom  of  their  race  ?  " 

These  cogitations  did  not,  so  far  as  I  ever 
heard,  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  his  bondmen ; 
but  they  did  prevent  his  revealing  a  secret, 
which  would  have  brought  hundreds  to  an  im- 
mediate and  violent  death.  After  a  painful  con- 
flict between  contending  feelings  and  duties,  he 
contented  himself  with  advising  the  magistrates 
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to  forbid  all  meetings  whatsoever  among  the 
colored  people,  until  the  war  was  ended. 

He  visited  Boston  several  years  after,  and 
told  the  story  to  a  gentleman,  who  often  re- 
peated it  in  the  circle  of  his  friends.  In  brief 
outline,  it  reached  my  ears.  I  have  told  it  truly, 
with  some  filling  up  by  imagination,  some  addi- 
tional garniture  of  language,  and  the  adoption 
of  fictitious  names,  because  I  have  forgotten  the 
real  ones. 
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Then  shall  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  Jubilee  to 
sound,  *****  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year 
and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all 
tho  inhabitants  thereof  —  Lev.  xxv.  9,  10. 

Harp  of  my  boyhood  !  thou  hast  rung 

To  songs  of  liberty  full  oft ; 
And  if  in  vain  thou  wert  not  strung 
With  feeble  hand  untaught  and  young, 

Still  let  thy  numbers  swell  aloft ; 
And  as  again,  another  song 
Shall  thrill  thy  trembling  chords  along 

My  unharmonious  lyre  — 
May  joyous  freedom  hover  o'er 
Thy  strings,  and  as  the  notes  I  pour, 

Send  thee  her  soul  of  fire  ! 
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And  thou,  fond  Hope,  thy  presence  bring. 
And  let  the  willing  spirit  spring 
Exultant  on  thy  buoyant  wing. 
And  upward  soar,  unchained  and  free. 
Above  the  dark  reality. 

That  broodeth  hero  below  ; 
For  why  should  freedom's  hymnings  swell 
Unceasing  on  her  harp  to  tell 

Of  freedom's  overthrow  ? 
Why  should  her  bards  for  ever  mourn 

The  darkness  of  our  moral  night. 
When  cloudless  day  shall  soon  return 
And  Freedom's  glorious  sunlight  burn 

Unquenchable  and  bright  ? 
Let  others  pour  the  song  of  sadness, 
But  mine  shall  be  the  notes  of  gladness. 

Hark  !  in  our  valleys,  on  our  hills. 

O'er  caverned  rock,  and  mountain  lone, 

Through  all  the  quivering  air  there  thrills 
A  deep  and  mighty  trumpet  tone. 
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More  startling  than  the  unearthly  sound, 
When  o'er  the  sullen  thunder-cloud, 
Spirit  to  spirit  calls  aloud. 

Its  voice  is  echoing  round. 

From  where  the  torrent  of  the  lakes 

The  vvild  and  hoarse  Niagara  breaks, 
Chainless  and  strong  and  free, 

O'er  river,  mountain,  plain,  and  rock, 
All  downward  to  the  rolling  sea. 

Rings  fiercer  than  the  tempest-shock 
The  Trump  of  Jubilee. 

It  sends  no  deadly  tones  afar 

To  wake  the  frantic  yell  of  war. 

But  long  and  loud  it  pours  abroad 
A  summons  o'er  a  land  of  slaves, 
To  call  them  from  their  living  graves. 
And  bring  from  darker  depths  of  woe, 
The  panting,  fettered  soul,  into 

The  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 

A  slumbering  land  hath  heard  the  sound. 
And  starting  from  her  deep  repose, 
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Shakes  ofF  the  fetters  that  have  bound 
Her  spirit  in  its  sleep  profound  ; 
As  if  the  angel's  Trump  of  Doom 
Hnd  burst  the  portals  of  the  tomb, 
And  upward  from  the  starless  gloom, 
That  slumbered  o'er  their  chilly  bed. 
The  cold,  and  pale,  and  shrouded  dead 

Once  more  to  life  and  light  arose. 
Up  from  the  eternal  shade,  that  broods 
Among  the  dark  Floridian  woods, 
That  lend  a  covert  to  the  poor, 

Despised,  and  stricken  Indian  — 
A  refuge  from  the  evil  doer. 

Where  man  may  flee  the  wrath  of  man, 
Whose  dim  and  leafy  aisles  resound 
The  baying  of  the  savage  hound. 

And  yell  of  fiercer  men. 
And  echo  to  the  din  of  war. 
The  shot,  the  groan,  the  fierce  hurrah, 
The  fearful  war-whoop,  when  for  life 
Or  death,  the  reeking  scalping-knife 
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Gleams  horrid  o'er  the  bloodhound  strife 
Mid  triumph  shout,  or  rallying  word, 

Along  the  smoking  glen. 
Loud  booming  over  all  is  heard 
That  voice  which  bids  the  world  be  free, 
The  trumpet  tone  of  Jubilee. 
At  once  the  spoiler's  hand  is  staid, 

He  pauses  in  his  fell  career, 
Down  falls  to  earth  the  dripping  blade, 

The  tomahawk  and  spear  ; 
And  where  the  tide  of  slaughter  ran, 
Man  meets  and  owns  a  friend  in  man. 
For  Freedom  hath  a  power  to  turn 

The  tide  of  carnage  in  its  track, 
And  where  the  fires  of  vengeance  burn, 

To  bear  the  hand  of  ruin  back. 
Not  for  the  sable  brow  alone 

Is  Liberty  her  garland  twining, 

But  for  the  poor  and  stricken  one, 

Beneath  the  weight  of  outrage  done, 

And  bitter  trials  pining ; 
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Where'er  oppression's  iron  hand 

Hath  torn  the  wreath  from  manhood's 
brow, 

And  to  another's  stern  command 

One  human  soul  is  made  to  bow. 
Through  all  the  fair  and  far  Southwest, 

Rings  o'er  the  hills  that  trumpet-tone. 

Where  circled  with  a  blooming  zone 

Upon  her  everlasting  throne 
Doth  fair-haired  summer  rest ; 
Where  Nature,  o'er  the  sunny  land, 

Her  brightest,  loveliest  robe  hath  spread. 
And  decked  it  with  a  cunnino;  hand. 

In  colors  that  may  never  fade, 
To  rival  all  the  hues  of  lii^ht 

That  quiver  on  the  sunset  sky, 
Or  folding  clouds  that  skirt  the  nij^ht 

And  veil  the  western  canopy. 
The  bondman  by  the  water's  side, 

Whose  burning  tears,  in  secret  flowing, 
Had  rolled  unheeded  with  the  tide, 
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As  weary  years  in  toil  were  going, 
Hath  caught  the  thrilling  trumpet-sound, 
And  rises,  from  his  chains  unbound, 

In  limb  and  spirit  free. 
Not  the  bright  waters  at  his  feet, 
That  dancing  to  the  music  sweet 
Of  quivering  bough  and  answering  bird. 
Or  vine-leaf  bv  the  current  stirred  — 
Glide  ocean-ward  to  their  retreat, 
Chainless,  and  bright,  and  strong,  and  fleet, 

Are  joyous  now  as  he. 
Where  with  the  wail  of  Afric's  daughters, 

Nightly  in  mournful  hymnings  blending, 
The  murmur  of  Oconee's  waters 

Is  o'er  the  slumbering  land  ascending. 
That  trumpet  peal  fills  all  the  air, 

And  startles  from  her  torturing  thought 
The  anguished  mother  bending  there 
In  stern  communion  with  despair. 

As  the  glad  sound  her  ear  hath  caught, 
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0  !  to  the  generous  soul 't  were  worth 
The  thousand  meaner  joys  of  earth, 

By  wealth  and  honor  dearly  bought, 
To  see  that  ransomed  mother  now, 
Griefs  record  blotted  from  her  brow, 
And  hope  rekindled  in  the  soul, 
Drink  deep  of  Joy's  o'erflowing  bowl. 
She  knows  Oppression's  night  is  o'er, 
Its  shadows  past  to  come  no  more, 
And  as  she  clasps  her  infant  boy 

To  her  full  heart,  doth  deeply  feel 

What  bonds  and  chains  may  not  reveal, 
The  fullness  of  a  mother's  joy. 
Right  onward  speeds  the  thrilling  ssound, 

The  Carolinas  hear  the  tone  ; 
Their  towering  hills  and  depths  profound 

Have  lent  their  tongue  to  bear  it  on. 
Above  Virginia's  reeking  plains 
Redoubled  swell  the  echoing  strains, 

The  trodden-down  redeeming ; 
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And  o'er  her  mountain  peaks,  that  mock 
The  fury  of  the  lightning  shock, 
When  down  the  firm  and  pillared  rock 

The  hissing  bolt  is  gleaming, 
A  trumpet-peal  rings  strong  and  clear, 
That  even  the  very  dead  might  hear  — 
The  buried  fathers  of  the  land. 
Who  drew  in  wrath  the  avenging  brand, 
When  o'er  the  unconquerable  West 
Oppression  reared  his  purple  crest 

In  pomp  of  regal  pride. 
And  as  the  deepening  signal  rings, 
Victorious  Freedom  upward  springs, 
Rejoicing,  on  her  snow-white  wings. 

Her  tresses  floating  wide  — 
While  Tyranny  with  shriek  and  yell 
Keels  backward  to  his  home  in  Hell, 

Born  down  on  sable  pinion. 
And  ransomed  thousands  join  to  swell 
The  shout  of  joy  o'er  hill  and  dell, 

Through  Slavery's  "  Old  Dominion." 
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O'er  all  the  fair  and  sunny  land, 
Made  barren  by  Oppression's  hand, 
Where  over  every  vale  and  height, 
A  southern  sun  is  smiling  bright, 
Though  sorrow's  saddening  moans  be  rife, 

In  every  perfumed  zephyr's  breath, 
That  trumpet-tone  awakes  to  life 

Its  thousands  from  their  more  than  death. 
And  where  oppression's  temple  stood, 

O'ershadowing  with  its  horrid  wall 
The  sons  of  robbery  and  blood, 

Behold  the  greatness  of  its  fall ! 
Upon  its  ruins  wild  and  dark 

Pure  Freedom  plants  her  spotless  banner. 
And  o'er  the  crash  and  tumult,  hark ! 

How  rings  to  heaven  that  loud  hosannah  ! 
For  lo !  a  million  fetters  break, 
And  the  galled  limbs  at  once  forsake, 
And  over  hill  and  mountain  top 
A  million  shouts  of  joy  go  up 
From  men,  who  long  have  drunk  the  cup 
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Of  bitterness,  whom  years  of  woe 

And  untold  wrongs  have  spoiled  and 
crushed, 
Till  meted  out  and  trodden  low, 

Purple  and  warm  their  life-blood  gushed. 
Before  that  deepening  trumpet-blast 
The  blood-red  scourge  to  earth  is  cast. 
And  beauty  in  eternal  youth 
Reigns  over  all  the  sunny  south, 
And  o'er  our  own  rock-girdled  hills, 
Whence  leap  to  life  the  joyous  rills. 

That  rushing  to  the  sea, 
Clap  their  glad  hands,  and  onward  sweep 
Their  bubbling  waters  to  the  deep. 

Bright,  beautiful  and  free, 
The  victor's  trump  of  Freedom  rings 

The  note  of  perfect  liberty  ! 
Up  from  his  bitter  bondage  springs 
The  wasted  hireling  now,  and  flings 

His  golden  chains  away, 
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And  the  rejected  poor  man  feels 
The  heavy  weight  of  galling  heels, 
Removing  from  their  cruel  rest, 
Upon  his  scarred  and  bleeding  breast, 
And  rising  from  his  fall  abject. 
He  stands  in  manhood's  strength  erect, 

Blessing  the  new-born  day. 
Still  up  and  onward  rolls  that  sound,  — 

God  speed  the  thrilling  voice  ! 
Till  to  the  earth's  remotest  bound 

Shall  every  soul  rejoice. 
Lo  now,  the  renovating  tone. 
Borne  by  the  viewless  breezes  on. 
Whose  home  no  living  soul  can  trace, 
.  Is  ringing  through  the  "  hallowed  place," 
Where  man  with  heaven-defying  pride, 

That  trembled  not  to  trample  on 

God's  image,  even  before  his  throne, 
In  human  temples  sanctified, 

To  service  of  the  Holy  One, 
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Hath  said  to  him  who  came  to  bow 

Before  the  throne  a  darker  brow, 

"  Off,  I  am  holier  than  thou  !" 

And  even  there  hath  dared  to  reign 
O'er  man  as  with  an  iron  rod, 

And  with  an  impious  hand  profane 
The  holier  temple  of  our  God  :  — 

There  Freedom  waves  her  spotless  plumes, 
As  thrills  her  startling  trumpet-call 
Along  the  arched  and  echoing  wall, 
And  as  the  worshippers  adore 
A  righteous  God,  their  shrines  before, 

Love  warms,  and  Truth  each  soul  illumes  ; 

Truth  perfect,  that  hath  made  them  free. 

Love,  pure  as  mortal  love  can  be. 

Brothers  unscorned,  with  brothers  bow 

Before  the  sacred  altar  now, 

No  color,  sect,  or  station  known. 

For  in  Christ  Jesus  all  are  one. 

Pleasant  Height,  Nov.  15,  1840. 
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LETTER  TO  A  STUDENT  OF  HISTORY. 

by  harriet  martineau. 

My  Dear  C, 
Is  it  indeeed  true,  that  at  your  age,  —  the  age 
of  romance,  as  it  is  called,  —  you  find  the  no- 
tion of  an  Elixir  Yitje  so  absurd  as  that  you 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  searchers  of  the 
Middle  ages,  —  no  patience  with  the  fictions 
which  have  grown  out  of  this  search  ?  —  You 
would  be  sorry  to  be  as  old,  and  as  far  from 
romantic  as  I  am  ;  yet  I  own  to  you,  that  there 
is  no  indication  of  the  mind  of  past  ages  which 
moves  me  much  more  than  the  belief  in,  and 
the  search  for  the  Elixir  Vitse.  There  is  some- 
thing to  me  very  touching  in  the  irrepressible 
hope,  the  irresistible  belief,  that  time  might  be 
withstood,  and  age  conquered  by  means  placed 
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within  the  intelligence  of  man.  When,  more- 
over, I  see  that  the  essence  of  life  has,  from 
age  to  age,  been  found,  (though  not  always,  nor 
oftenest,  by  express  seekers,)  I  cannot  ridicule 
even  men  who  believed  that  a  liquor,  drunk 
from  a  cup,  could  efface  wrinkles,  turn  grey 
hairs  dark  again,  make  the  joints  supple,  the 
animal  spirits  vigorous,  and  the  mental  faculties 
bright. 

"  Found  ! "  you  cry.  "  The  Elixir  Vitse  has 
been  found  !  and  often  !  " 

Yes  ;  found,  as  I  said,  from  age  to  age.  Not 
in  the  laboratory  was  it  found  ;  not  in  the  drugs  of 
the  mine,  nor  among  the  herbs  of  the  field ;  but 
close  at  home,  —  in  the  human  soul.  There 
alone,  as  we  now  know,  ought  it  to  have  been 
looked  for ;  for  life  alone  is  the  source  of  life. 
In  every  age,  to  him  that  had  much  has  more 
been  given.  In  every  age  have  there  been  souls 
that,  laden  with  toils,  were  not  toilworn,  —  beset 
with  cares,  were  not  careworn.    In  every  age, 
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while  the  sluggish  were  growing  languid,  anx- 
ious, and  infirm,  there  have  been  some,  born  on 
the  same  day,  who,  through  vigor  of  soul  have 
borne  an  unfurrowed  brow,  bright  eyes,  an  elas- 
tic step,  a  strong  and  gentle  voice,  —  a  thought- 
ful head,  and  a  gay  heart  to  the  last. 

"  Where  were  these  discoverers  ?  "  you  ask  j 
"  and  what  was  their  secret  ?  " 

They  were  not  dreaming  before  the  mirror  of 
preserving  their  beauty  ;  nor  planning  at  table 
to  recover  their  youthful  appetite  and  relish  ; 
nor  calculating,  as  the  hours  of  night  slipped  by, 
the  years  of  pleasure  they  might  yet  contrive  to 
live.  One  might  be  found  in  a  cave  of  the 
rock,  deep  buried  in  some  wilderness,  drinking 
of  the  stream,  eating  of  roots  and  herbs,  while 
marking  God's  smile  in  every  dawn,  reading  his 
will  in  the  alphabet  of  the  stars,  and  hearing  his 
voice  in  the  sweet  melodies  of  the  winds,  and 
the  solemn  harmonies  of  the  forest. 

"  The  anchorite !  "  you  exclaim.   "  I  thought 
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the  anchorites  were  men  aged  before  their  time, 
—  withered  and  degraded  from  their  manhood, 
by  following  out  an  unnatural  course  of  life." 

This  is  tru.  enough  of  the  class,  —  of  the 
many  who  were  devotees  through  imitation,  or 
through  a  selfish  primary  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.    But  the  original  anchorite  be- 
came so  through  a  living  principle  of  Devotion. 
The  love  of  God  led  him  into  the  wilderness, 
and  made  it  for  him  blossom  as  the  rose,  while 
his  own  soul  bloomed  in  the  midst,  preserved  in 
its  everlasting  youth  by  one  of  the  vital  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.    I  pity  those  who  see  only 
folly  in  the  life  of  the  primitive  anchorite.  Hu- 
man error  dwarfed  and  enfeebled  it ;  but  as- 
suredly the  devotee,  by  practically  grasping  a 
vital  principle,  opened  up  to  himself  one  of  the 
sources  of  life,  so  that  those  who  might  see  him 
waiting  for  death,  might  find  that  his  eye  was 
not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  were  deeper  draughts  of 
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the  essence  of  life  drunk  than  in  the  cell  of  the 
primitive  nun.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  the 
conventional  nun  of  later  clays,  shut  into  a  long 
innprisonment  hy  her  own  vanity  and  ignorance, 
and  her  parents'  cupidity.  But  for  the  early 
devotee,  —  the  original  worshipper  of  the  gos- 
pel principle  of  Purity,  —  if  you  would  con- 
ceive of  the  celestial  and  immortal  youth  of  her 
soul,  gaze  for  hours  upon  the  Madonnas  of 
Ralfael. 

Look  next  in  a  very  different  place,  —  the 
crowded  amphitheatre,  where  the  aged  Christ- 
ian stands  calmly  eyeing  the  tiger  about  to 
spring.  You  are  aware  how  frequent  of  old 
was  the  remark  respecting  these  obstinate  here- 
tics,—  that  though  their  heads  were  white  as 
snow,  there  was  bloom  on  the  cheek,  fire  in  the 
eye,  and  heart-stirring  music  in  the  voice.  The 
spirit  was  unworn,  and  the  spiritual  organs  had 
not  grown  old.  Such  martyrs  had  drunk  deep 
of  that  pure  essence  of  life,  —  the  Faith  of  the 
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Gospel.  In  such,  the  mirth  of  children,  and  the 
enterprise  of  manhood  were  joined  with  the 
serenity  of  age,  constituting  a  being  little  indeed 
lower  than  the  angels. 

Other  pictures  will  now  rise  up  before  your 
mind's  eye  upon  mere  suggestion.  You  see  the 
Crusader,  war-worn  in  inferior  conflicts,  en- 
dowed on  a  sudden  with  the  power  of  a  Hercu- 
les, by  the  principle  of  Zeal  for  Christ  and  the 
Gospel.  You  see  the  primitive  Jesuit,  uniting 
almost  inexhaustible  powers  of  bodily  endurance 
with  gifts  of  insight,  —  like  the  intuition  of 
youth  protracted  into  age,  till  it  becomes  almost 
a  power  of  prophecy ;  you  see  him  preserving 
his  youthful  power  of  sympathy,  so  as  to  un- 
lock all  the  hearts  around  him ;  and  you  find 
that  those  powers  are  inspired  by  his  devotion  to 
the  principle  of  Union  and  Comprehensiveness 
in  the  Church.  You  see  the  kindred  power, 
shown  (in  both  assault  and  endurance)  in  the 
opposite  argument,  by  Luther,  struggling  for 
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the  principle  of  Salvation  by  individual  faith  and 
righteousness.  The  virgin  vigor  of  his  life  bore 
the  toils  and  sufferings  which  would  have 
brought  old  age  upon  a  score  of  ordinary  men. 

"  How,"  you  ask,  "  is  this  cup  of  immortal 
youth  to  be  tasted  by  ordinary  men  in  quiet 
times  " 

This  is,  in  other  words,  asking  for  the  secret 
whereby  the  frames  of  these  men,  like  the  gar- 
ments of  the  wandering  Israelites,  waxed  not 
old,  nor  were  worn  away.  This  ought  to  be  no 
secret ;  and  will  be  none  when  men  shall  truly 
desire  life,  and  lay  hold  on  all  that  God  has 
given  them  of  it.  What  is  this  secret,  but  the 
full  reception  of  some  one  of  God's  truths  } 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  when  we  know  that 
truth  is  life  ?  What  was  it  but  Devotion  which 
inspired  the  anchorite,  —  Purity  the  nun, — 
Faith  the  martyr,  —  Zeal  the  Crusader,  —  Loy- 
alty the  Jesuit,  —  Fidelity  the  Reformer  ?  To 
these  add,  in  the  quiet  days  of  modern  times, 
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the  Charity,  which  carried  Howard  unharmed 
through  the  putrid  caverns  of  the  dungeons  of 
Europe,  and  the  spirit  of  Gospel  Liberty,  which 
gives  immortal  youth  to  the  souls  which  do  and 
suffer  most  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  in  all  the 
climates  of  the  globe.  Look  round,  and  see  if 
it  be  not  as  if  a  double  portion  of  life  were 
given  to  those  whose  life  is  given  to  the  assertion 
of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
See  how,  in  regions  of  frost,  the  slaves  of 
selfishness  witlier,  —  how  in  the  lands  of  the 
sun  they  faint,  amidst  the  comforts  they  have 
gathered  around  themselves,  and,  being  dead 
while  they  live,  tremble  over  the  work  of  bury- 
ing their  dead  ;  while  they,  who  have  appre- 
hended somewhat  of  the  glad  tidin.f^s  of  Free- 
dom,  (like  the  chiefs  of  every  class  who  have 
likewise  apprehended  somewhat  of  the  same 
Gospel,)  glow  amidst  the  frosts  of  the  pole, 
breathe  freely  under  the  glare  of  the  tropics, 

and  bathing  fearlessly  in  the  streams  of  truth, 
5 
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however  stricken  and  woary,  feel  their  whole 
man  renewed  from  day  to  day. 

Do  you  here  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  not  of  the  body  ? 

I  aver  that  these  two  are  so  closely  united, 
that  it  is  rash  to  cherish  either  apart  from  the 
other.  Life  consists  not  in  length  of  days,  but 
in  capacity  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action.  Lay 
open  the  mind  to  truth,  and  you  have  lirm 
nerves  and  a  sound  brain,  in  comparison  with 
ihe  intellectual  sluggard.  Feel  for  the  wronged, 
and  you  are  insensible  to  the  stings  of  selfish 
cares  and  woes.  Break  the  yoke  of  the  bond- 
man, and  in  the  strength  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  you  shall  mount  as  the  eagle. 

Your  memory  suggests  as  you  read  this,  that 
godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is. 

Even  so.  Despise  not  the  notion  of  search- 
ing for  the  essence  of  life.  Rather  than  that 
the  notion  should  be  lost,  let  the  search  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the 
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tangled  depths  of  the  forest,  aud  through  the 
wide  regions  of  ^-hysical  science.  While  the 
spirit  of  God  breathes  through  his  universe,  it 
will  not  fail  to  whisper  to  his  wandering  child- 
ren, —  "  Not  there  !  Not  there  !  Watch  with- 
in for  the  chills  of  death.  Keep  your  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  thence  are  the  issues  of 
life." 
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THE   VOICE   OF  THE   SPIRIT  OF  FREE- 
DOM. 

15Y  IIExMllETTA  SARGKST. 

Of  the  five  sorts  of  slaves,  wlio  may  be  legally  held 
in  perpetual  slavery  in  India,  any  or  all  may  be  at  any 
time  enfranchised,  by  the  sole  favor  and  aet  of  their 
master,  who,  in  performing  llie  ceremony  of  manu- 
mission, is  pronounced  a  benevolent  man.    '  Let  the 
Benevolent  man,  who  desires  to  c)nanci])ato  his  own 
slave,  take  a  vessel  of  water  from  his  slioulder,'  (the 
usual  way  in  which  water  is  carried  by  a  slave,)  '  and 
instantly  break  it,'  (denoting  the  discontinuance  of 
servile  duties.)    '  Sprinkling  his  hvnd  with  water,  con- 
taining rice  and  flowers,  and  thrice  calling  Jjim  free,' 
(thus  confirming  his  emancipation,)  *  let  the  master 
dismiss  him  with  Jiis  face  towards  the  east.  Thence- 
fortli.  let  him  be  called  '  one  cherished  by  his  master's 
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favor  ;  '  his  food  may  bo  oaten  and  Iiis  favors  accepted  ; 
and  he  is  respected  by  worthy  men." 

Slavery  in  India.    By  William  Adam. 


Mount  up  !  exclaims  the  Spirit,  in  its  circle 

round  the  earth ! 
Mount  up  !    thou  spotless  Lily,  from  the  vale 

that  gave  thee  birth  ! 
And  from  [thy  crown  of  piercing   thorns,  O 

matchless  Rose,  ascend  ! 
And  let  your  heauty  and  perfume  symbolically 

blend. 

Mount  up,  thou  pearl  of  wondrous  price  !  shine 

forth  thou  Diamond  bright ! 
The    kingly  crown  your  place  should  be, — 

teach  while  you  charm  the  sight. 
Teach  man  to  bring  his  treasures  forth,  with 

Virtue's  kindly  glow. 
Of  worth  beyond  the  sea's  famed  pearl,  or  gems 

the  mines  bestow. 
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Mount  up,  the  passing  Spirit  says,  to  the  lark  in 
lowly  nest. 

Thou  hast  a  morning  song  to  sing;  soar  upward 

from  thy  rest ;  — 
Tell  man,  from  out  some  fleecy  cloud,  like  thee 

to  soar  on  high, 
And  bid  his  heaven-born  spirit  raise  its  thoughts 

above  the  sky. 

Mount  up,  the  Spirit  paused  to  say,  for  the  Spir- 
it mourned  to  see 

A  son  of  Adam  bowed  to  earth,  his  fellow's 
thrall  to  be. 

On  India's  sultry  plains  he  toiled  ;  a  load  his 
shoulder  bore,  — 

A  jar  of  water  for  his  lord,  and  its  weight  op- 
pressed him  sore. 
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The  Spirit  roused  his  turbaned  lord,  and  moved 

his  haughty  heart ; 
Mount  up !  it  said ;  thy  brother  free !  choose 

thou  the  better  part. 
And  straight  the  master  from  his  neck  that 

heavy  weight  unbound ; 
In  token  that  the  slave  was  free,  he  dashed  it  to 

the  ground. 


Then  sprinkled  thrice  the  captive's  head  with 
water  from  a  vase, 

Where  rare  and  beauteous  flowers  combined 
the  act  divine  to  grace, 

Another  mystic  rite  remained  before  his  bond- 
age ceased  ; 

The  master  raised  the  prostrate  slave  and  turned 
him  to  the  east. 
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And  then,  with  words  of  heavenly  grace,  he 

thrice  proclaimed  him  free, 
No  more  a  scorned  and  smitten  slave,  a  hrother 

now  to  be. 

Respected  of  the  good,  for  him  the  banquet  they 
prepare, 

Their  love  is  yielded  to  his  claim,  his  love  they 
gladly  share. 


Oh,  may  we  like  the   Lily  fair,  a  lowly  lot 
adorn, 

Our  virtues  rise  like  Sharon's  Rose  above  the 

crown  of  thorn ! 
Though  seas  of  grief  around  us  roll,  O,  let  the 

pearl  be  there. 
Let  Faith  and  Truth  about  us  shine  above  the 

Diamond's  glare. 
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And  let  our  song  of  praise  ascend — O,  let  it 
rise  above 

The  lark's  sweet  warbling  from  the  cloud,  a 

strain  of  praise  and  love, 
And  may  we  by  the  Spirit's  power  the  galling 

chain  unbind, 
And  free  the  wasting  captive's  frame,  and  free 

the  heaven-born  mind. 


Oh  !  be  their  blessed  mission  ours,  who  freedom's 

boon  bestow. 
Who  lead  the  blind  in  lofty  faith,  where  Siloa's 

fountains  flow, 
Who  wake  the  dead  in  sin,  to  hear  strange 

words  of  life  and  truth ! 
So  mount,  my  soul,  like  eagles  mount,  and  thus 

renew  thy  youth ! 
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JAMES    C.  ALVORD. 

BY  WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

Our  characters  are  many-colored  webs,  — 
and  how  many  of  their  hues  we  owe  to  others. 
Impressions  deepen  into  habits.  There  are  those 
with  whom  a  few  months'  intimacy  bears  fruit  in 
qualities  which  mark  us  for  life.  And  in  those 
moments  when  we  dare  to  fix  our  eyes,  with 
trembling,  on  what  we  deem  valuable  in  our- 
selves, how  pleasantly  come  thronging  back 
upon  our  memories  the  names  of  such,  while 
every  pulse  quickens  with  gratitude  for  all  that 
we  owe  them.  To  me  one  of  those  names  is 
that  of  Alvord. 

It  was  in  1833,  while  a  student  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  that  I  first  knew  him.  On  the 
death  of  our  regular  instructor,  he  took  the 
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place  for  a  while,  —  and  I  well  remember  the 
warmth  with  which  he  was  welcomed  among 
us,  and  the  influence  which  his  strong  mind, 
his  acquirements  and  winning  manners  imme- 
diately gained  him.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  control  by  securing  the  confidence,  the  re- 
spect, and  something  warmer  than  either,  the 
affection  of  those  about  him.  For  his  heart  was 
large  and  frank,  and  head  and  heart  were  en- 
titled to  them  all. 

The  purity  of  his  character  was  remarkable. 
He  had  kept  all  the  freshness  of  early  feeling. 
His  heart  wore  still  undimmed  the  mirror  of 
childhood,  —  in  its  relish  for  simple  pleasures, 
—  its  keen,  delicate  perception  of  right  and 
wrong, —  its  ready  indignation  against  every- 
thing low  and  base,  however  concealed  under 
customs  which  the  world  approves.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  law  is  said  to  blunt  these  sensibilities, 
and  prison  conscience  in  the  statute  book.  If  it 
be  so  with  others,  the  profession  had  found  Al- 
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vord's  heart  too  warm  to  chill.  He  was  gene- 
rous in  acknowledging  the  merit  of  others. 
The  little  are  visible  only  by  levelling  those 
around  them.  "  The  great,"  as  Story  said  of 
Judge  Marshall,  "  are  never  in  each  other's 
lights"  I  never  knew  one  so  ready  to  appreciate, 
or  so  frank  to  acknowIedn;e  the  claims  of  those 
who  were  pressing  forward  with  himself.  He 
loved  worth  too  much  to  ask  where  it  was 
found.    He  delighted  to  praise. 

His  mind  was  remarkably  independent  in  its 
workings,  ponderihus  lihraia  suis  :  —  with  all 
that  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  its  own  con- 
clusions, so  necessary  to  decision  of  character. 
Joined  with  this  was  a  high  degree  of  fearless- 
ness in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  without 
regard  to  those  about  him,  friends  or  foes,  — 
even  if  among  the  former  were  men  for  whose 
characters  he  entertained  the  highest  respect. 
His  course  in  regard  to  the  License  Law,  how- 
ever we  may  differ  from  his  views,  was  a  strik- 
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insc  ilkislration  of  this.    He  took  his  stand  in  the 
Senate  against  that  measure — in  opposition  to 
almost  every  one  of  his  political  part}'',  and 
against  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  friends 
of  Temperance,  with  whom  he  always  wished 
to  be  identified;  —  at  a  time  too,  when  opposi- 
tion was  looked  upon  as  equally  wicked  and 
unpopular.    But  there  his  convictions  carried 
him,  and  there    consequently  he  was  found, 
without  a  glance  on  cither  side,  to  see  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  or  backward  to  see  wheth- 
er he  would  be  deserted  or  upheld.    Yet  he  was 
ever  gentle  in  his  manner.    The  quick  kindly 
sympathies  of  his  nature,  anticipating  principle, 
made  him  always  in  his  treatment  of  another, 
first    place   himself,  in   imagination,  in  that 
other's  stead.    Keeily  sensible  to  unkind  words 
himself,  he  was  even  more  anxious  to  avoid 
them  towards  others. 

His  mind  was  acute  in  its  perception  and 
broad  in  its  grasp.    The  whole  weight  of  the 
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technical  details  of  the  most  laborious  of  the 
professions,  was  no  burden  to  one,  who  delighted 
in  the  discussions  of  great  questions,  and  was 
equal  to  the  investigation  of  the  grandest  truths. 

He  was  a  rare  instance  of  an  universal  fa- 
vorite with  a  positive  character.  Of  few  could 
it  be  said  with  more  truth  that  their  popularity 
was  no  temptation  to  them. 

His  services  to  the  cause  of  Anti  Slavery  in 
ilic  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  Entering  that  body,  with 
more  influence,  perhaps,  than  was  ever  accorded 
to  one  of  his  age  before,  —  with  talents  not  only 
of  the  highest  order,  but  with  the  rare  fortune  of 
having  won  by  them  his  just  place  in  the  public 
confidence,  —  with  a  mind  stored  with  all  the 
learning  of  his  profession  and  matured  by  a 
wide  practice,  as  well  as  early  cultivation,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  throw  his  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  humanity.  The  Right  of  Trial  by 
Jury  to  persons  claimed  as  slaves  was  gained 
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almost  without  opposition,  not  only  because  his 
arguments  were  unanswerable,  but  because  it 
was  he  who  urged  them.  For  few  lawyers 
cared  to  measure  a  lance  with  one  whose  choice 
of  a  position  was  proof  it  was  impregnable, — 
and  politicians,  whatsoever  their  opinions,  cared 
as  little  to  oppose  one,  well  known  to  monopo- 
lize the  affection  and  trust  of  the  western  coun- 
ties. Of  his  Report  on  that  subject,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  it  exhausts  the  subject ;  — 
and  whenever,  in  any  state,  that  right  is  to  be 
battled  for  again,  the  weapons  and  the  shield  are 
provided  for  the  champion. 

The  rest  of  his  reports  are  equally  able  and 
sound.  I  well  remember  the  wide  research  and 
deep  investigation,  which  preceded  each,  and 
then  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  written. 
That  unanswerable  and  beautifully  clear  reply 
lo  Preston's  Resolution,  in  the  report  on  Texas, 
was  impromptu,  and  merits,  equally  with  Lord 
Mansfield's  celebrated  paper,  the  title  '  rcponse 
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sails  repliqiie.''  Fie  has  left  on  record  in  the 
body  of  the  Report  on  the  District  of  Co- 
himbia,  his  wish  to  have  gone  further  in  the 
Resolutions,  than  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
were  willinej.  The  friends  of  the  cause  will 
remember  the  manliness  and  courtesy  with 
which  he  presided  at  the  sessions  of  that  Com- 
mittee, when  Miss  Grimke  was  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  }  etitioners,  —  an  act  of  justice  to  woman, 
almost  if  not  wholly  unexampled  in  the  liistory 
of  states,  and  due,  I  doubt  nDt,  mainly  to  him. 

In  times  to  come,  when  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  to  be  argued  at  the  bar  of  the  nation, 
we  shall  feel  the  want  of  that  influence  and  aid 
which  acknowledged  high  professional  standing, 
and  almost  unexampled  acquirements  had  gain- 
ed for  Alvord,  —  of  that  sound  judgment  and 
skilful  logic,  which  none  possessed  in  a  greater 
degree  than  himself,  and  which  were  so  freely 
given  to  the  cause  of  the  slaves. 

I  feel  how  feebly  my  words  at  least,  if  any 
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words,  can  portray  the  image  which  stands 
bright  and  beautiful  before  me.  For  it  was  not 
his  intellect,  with  its  wealth  of  acquisitions,  that 
first  attracted  attention.  It  was  the  affectionate  dis- 
position, —  the  whole-souled  heartiness  of  man- 
hood, —  the  uncommon  purity  of  his  character, 
—  the  remarkable  elevation  of  his  principles  of 
action ;  and  yet  so  untouched  was  he  by  inter- 
course with  the  world,  that,  child-like,  these 
were  feelings  as  much  as  principles,  so  quick, 
intuitive,  and  warm  was  their  influence,  —  and 
last,  it  was  the  earnest  sense  of  religion  as  motive 
and  end.  He  was  loved  long  before  one  had  time 
to  admire  him.  His  heart  had  not  withered,  over- 
shadowed in  the  growth  of  his  intellect. 

"  He  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings," 

but  the  most  precious  "  tears  "  that  are  "  wept 

on  him  "  are  shed  not  for  the  idol  of  his  party, 

or  the  profoundest  lawyer  of  his  years  ;  —  but 

for  one  whose  heart  and  life  were  such,  that  to 
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him  a  warm  political  opponent  on  his  death-bed 
could  entrust  his  property  and  his  children. 

London, 1840 
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THE  LONELY  HEARTED. 

BY  HARRIET  WIKSLOW. 

Sadly  above  her  stricken  rose-tree  bending, 
Marking  its  withered  leaves  with  plaintive 
moan, 

Which  with  the  summer  wind's  low  sigh  is 
blending,  — 
A  little  child  is  sorrowing  alone. 

Vainly  her  playmates  on  her  name  are  calling  ; 

Their  shouts  and  laughter  pass  unechoed  by, 
And  all  unheeded  are  the  sunbeams  falling 

On  her  dejected  brow  and  tearful  eye. 

The  hum  of  insects  soothes  her  ear  no  longer; 
The  flowers  spring  unnoticed  at  her  side  ; 
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For  memory,  with  a  deeper  spell,  and  stronger, 
Recalls  the  hopes,  that,  one  by  one,  have  died. 

She  is  a  slave,  —  but  not  in  outward  seeming. 
For  she  has  fallen  into  gentle  hands ; 

They  have  supplied  the  body,  little  dreaming 
How  much  more  urgent  are  the  souPs  demands. 

The  insult  of  the  lash  is  never  ofTered, 
Light  are  her  fetters,  lighter  are  her  tasks. 

And  ample  recompense  is  freely  proffered,  — 
All,  all  but  love,  when  love  is  all  she  asks. 

No  gentle  eyes  bend  over  her  in  sleeping ; 

From  all  her  kindred  she  was  early  torn. 
And  often-times  her  eyes  are  dim  with  weeping, 

That  she  is  left  thus  utterly  alone. 

The  heart  must  have  its  idol  —  and  she  cher- 
ished 

Each  living  thing,  that  on  her  love  relied, 
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Till  bird  and  flower,  one  by  one,  h  ave  perished 
The  rose-tree  was  the  last,  —  that  too  has  died 

She  starts  —  for  now  a  happy  troop  advances  ; 

Her  master's  children  hurry  gaily  by ; 
She  marks  their  clinging  hands,  their  loving 
glances. 

And  gazes  after  them  with  wistful  eye. 

Oh  !  that  I  too  could  know  such  thrilling  pres- 
sure, — 

Could  clasp  a  little  sister's  hand  in  mine ! 
How  lavish  on  her  all  my  hoarded  treasure 
Of  love,  the  unloved  only  can  divine. 

"  Your  winning  beauty  I  would  never  covet, 
Though  well  I  know  the  power  it  doth  pos- 
sess ; 

The  soft  eye,  with  the  fair,  pure  brow  above  it, 
That  waving  hair  the  loving  winds  caress. 
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"  Nor  do  I  covet  your  abode  of  splendor  ; 

The  beauty  beaming  from  its  pictured  walls  ; 
Nor  the  rich  robes,  and  jevvellry,  which  render 

New  radiance  to  those  fair  and  stately  halls. 

"  But  O  !  how  oft  with  vain  and  restless  longing, 
I  languish  for  the  love  you  do  not  prize 

Sweet  visions  in  the  lonely  night  come  thronging, 
That  bend  above  me  with  fond,  earnest  eyes. 

"  Visions  that  wear  the  features  of  my  mother. 
When  last  she  pressed  me  to  her  breaking 
heart. 

Till  rude  hands  sought  her  piteous  shrieks  to 
smother. 

And  sternly  forced  her  clinging  arms  apart. 

"  Come,  Death  !  dark  vision,  but  no  longer  fear- 
ful— 

Oh  !   lay  me  once  more  on  my  mother's 
breast ! 
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I  shrink  not  from  the  cold,  still  house,  though 
tearful, 

My  yearning  heart  will  there,  at  least,  fincl 
rest." 


Fortlaiifi,  December  1,  1840. 
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THE  LONDON  GONVENTIOIV. 


You  wish  me  to  explain  more  fully  the  im- 
pression of  regret  which  I  felt  on  one  point, 
while  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  Dele- 
gates were  so  engrossed  with  the  plans  and 
measures  applicable  to  the  present  generation,  as 
to  neglect  the  most  essential  provision  for  the 
succeeding  one.  Can  the  bodies  of  the  African, 
or  the  minds  of  the  European  race,  be  liberated 
in  the  course  of  this  century  from  all  the  chains 
which  avarice  has  thrown  around  them  ?  What 
will  acts  and  treaties  avail,  if  they,  who  are  now 
children,  should  be  unfriendly,  or  even  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  ? 

It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Lushington,  that  the 
anti-slavery  laws  were  often  virtually  cancelled 
by  the  very  administrators  of  them.    Hov/  then 
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can  we  prevent  such]  hostility  or  indifference  in 
those  who  are  to  follow  us  ?  How  can  we  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  the  future  ?  Education  is 
that  covenant.  I  am  not  indeed  one  of  the 
believers  in  its  magic  power  to  "  make  children 
either  virtuous  or  vicious."  Could  it  effect  this 
with  certainty,  it  would  absolve  the  educated 
from  all  responsibility,  and  would  transfer  it 
from  parents  to  parents,  through  each  genera- 
tion, back  to  the  first  of  all.  Granting,  however, 
that  there  are  original  endowments  of  mind, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed  by  human  agency,  and 
also  that  the  individual  cannot  be  deprived  of  a 
self-forming  power ;  education  must  still  re- 
main the  great  instrument  for  improving  man- 
kind. It  may  even  become  more  influential 
when  forbidden  to  waste  its  efforts  in  a  visionary 
sphere,  as  Natural  Philosophy  has  advanced 
more  rapidly,  since  it  relinquished  the  vanity  of 
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speculation,  and  confined  itself  to  the  province 
of  fact. 

But,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  can  Education 
do,  in  European  countries,  for  the  extinction  of 
Slavery  ?  Its  most  effectual  agency  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  an  indirect  one.  Generous  and  be- 
nevolent feelings  were  never  fostered  under  the 
shadow  of  a  stern  despotism  ;  for  men,  in  gen- 
eral, are  prone  to  do  unto  others  as  others  have 
done  unto  them.  The  most  advanced  education 
of  the  present  day  is,  I  rejoice  to  see,  of  an 
anti-servile  tendency,  in  consequence  of  its 
more  benignant  character —  and  above  all,  of  its 
abolition  of  the  lash ;  but  this  improved  system 
has  been,  as  yet,  applied  in  England  only  to  a 
few  hundred  children  ;  nor  can  it  any  where  be 
considered  the  popular  one,  unless  in  Switzer- 
land, the  country  where  it  originated.  The 
friends  of  universal  freedom  should  exert  them- 
selves to  diffuse  those  more  Christian  principles  ; 
should  labor  to  make  the  school-master  as  unlike 
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the  slave-holder  as  possible.  Hitherto,  almost 
every  practical  attempt  of  that  kind  has  been 
directed  to  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  and 
it  misiht  be  inferred  from  the  exclusion  of  other 
classes,  that  gentle  blood  belied  its  name,  and 
refused  obedience  to  gentle  discipline.  The  true 
reason,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  a 
better  prospect  of  success  in  schools  for  the 
poorer  classes,  because  the  combination  of  man- 
ual labor  with  intellectual  culture  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  effect  of  a  safety-valve.  It  affords 
an  outlet  and  channel  for  those  propensities  to 
physical  and  mental  conflict,  —  for  that  redun- 
dant energy,  which  would  otherwise  explode  in 
passion  and  insubordination.  Until  the  Aristoc- 
racy shall  adopt  this  view,  —  a  view  which  has 
been  proved  sound  whenever  submitted,  as  by 
Dr.  Fellenberg,,  to  the  test  of  experiment, —  and 
shall  devise  means  of  interesting  their  young 
heirs  in  the  application  of  force  to  useful  and 
productive  purposes,  such  as  gardening,  mechan- 
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ics,  &c.  ;  we  must  continue  to  bo  reminded  by 
what  passes  in  most  schools  for  gentlemen's  sons, 
of  the  characteristics  of  arbitrary  power;  and  we 
must  anticipate  from  those  pupils,  when  grown 
up,  a  corresponding  disposition  to  resort  to  harsh 
measures,  owing  to  their  inexperience  and  mis- 
trust of  the  efficacy  of  moral  influence.  With- 
out adverting  to  any  of  the  party  questions  in 
Education,  miofht  not  the  delejrates  declare  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  mildest  and  most  gene- 
rous discipline  practicable  would  be  most  condu- 
cive to  their  object,  by  its  appeals  to  sentiments 
of  kindness  and  conscientiousness  ?  It  is  of 
great  importance,  in  order  to  convince  the 
world  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  moral 
influence,  when  joined  with  proper  arrangements, 
that  every  institution  in  which  it  is  mainly  relied 
upon,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  the  fullest 
inquiry. 

That  the  friends  of  the  colored  race  should 
have  omitted   to  employ  direct  and  specific 
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teaching,  combined  with  the  general  influence  of 
Pestalozzian  discipline,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  public  of  the  coming  age,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me.  If  the  understanding 
and  feelings  of  youth  can  be  impressed  and  guid- 
ed, as  is  generally  acknowledged,  in  regard  to 
other  questions,  why  not  also  on  this  ?  The 
partisans  of  opposite  political  opinions  endeavor 
to  secure  the  adoption,  by  the  young,  of  their 
respective  principles  ;  and  it  would  appear  that, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  their  efforts  are  re- 
paid by  success.  The  conservative  presents,  at 
an  early  period,  to  the  mind  of  his  son  such 
historical  passages  as  may  excite  veneration  for 
old  institutions,  and  attachment  to  the  deposito- 
ries of  legitimate  power,  whilst  he  perpetually 
dwells  on  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  he  calls 
especial  attention  to  those  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  Whig,  on  the  contrary,  expatiates  on 
the  abuses  of  irresponsible  power,  portrays  the 
victims  of  tyranny  or  intolerance,  and  turns  the 
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young  afTections  towards  those  who  have  assert- 
ed the  rights  of  the  people,  either  on  the  field  or 
the  scaflbld.  It  is  not,  however,  on  domestic 
pleading  alone,  that  the  politician  relies ;  his 
choice  of  the  place  of  instruction  for  his  child  is 
governed  by  the  same  persuasion,  that  he  can  bo 
influenced  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
through  the  effects  of  association  and  of  partial- 
ly directed  studies. 

On  my  suggesting  a  similar  course  with  refer- 
ence to  the  slave  question,  it  has  been  objected 
to  me,  that  narratives  of  cruelty  and  atrocity 
have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  many  excitable 
minds.  To  this,  I  reply.  First.  Why  should 
we  shrink  from  such  representations  in  the  pres- 
ent case  only  ?  If  the  objection  be  a  valid  one, 
let  the  Conservative  erase  the  revolutionary 
pages  of  his  annals,  —  the  Whig  those  stained  by 
records  of  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Nay, 
we  shall  be  led,  in  pursuance  of  this  principle, 
to  close  the  Jewish  Chronicles, —  to  "  blot  out  for 
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ever  "  the  sanguinary  traces  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  consistently  stop  even  there,  — 
the  darkness  of  oblivion  nnust  be  spread  over 
Calvary  ! 

Secondly.  There  is  no  danger  of  creating  a 
taste  for  the  exercise  of  savage  pov/er,  through 
sympathy  with  the  slave-driver  or  his  master, 
unless  the  representation  be  of  a  most  unnatural 
kind,  and  neglect  to  awaken  our  sympathies 
with  the  victim  ;  or  unless  we  defeat  our  own 
object  by  exaggeration  and  personal  animosity, 
which  always  dispose  tlie  lover  of  justice  to  take 
part  with  the  accused.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  show,  that  there  can  be  no  analogy  between 
the  etfects  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  guiltless 
sufferers,  and  by  the  criminal  exploits  of  those 
whose  career  subjects  them  to  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  There  is,  however,  one  evil,  which  is  apt 
to  result  from  the  frequent  excitement  of  emo- 
tions of  a  tragic  character ;  —  an  evil,  which 
is  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded,  and  against 
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which  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  philanthro- 
pists more  particularly.  It  is  an  invariable 
physiological  law,  that  ovcr-excitenient  is  fol- 
lowed by  reaction  ;  and,  if  carried  beyond  cer- 
tain bounds,  by  paralysis  of  the  fuPiCtion  in- 
volved. Dugald  Stewart  has  shown,  too,  that 
passive  emotions  exhaust  themselves,  and  thus 
leave  the  ascendancy  to  another,  —  often  an 
opposite,  —  class  of  feelings.  I  would  limit  the 
appeals  to  sensibility  by  the  consideration  of 
these  facts  in  our  nature.  The  child  should 
rarely  be  excited  by  details  of  suffering,  unless 
the  passive  emotion  could  be  made  to  prompt  the 
practical  kindness ;  for  then,  as  the  same  phi- 
losopher observes,  the  injurious  effect  upon  the 
mind  does  not  ensue.  Occasions  might  easily 
be  found,  in  which  even  the  schoolboy's  mite 
would  contribute  towards  the  spread  of  emanci- 
pation. Shall  he  be  taught  to  sympathize  with 
the  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  not  with  the  more 
cruel  bondage  of  his  own  times  ? 
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The  practical  steps  to  be  taken  for  this  object, 
in  schools,  appear  to  be  very  simple.  Let 
there  be  no  formal  lectures,  no  positive  injunc- 
tions, on  any  question  concerning  humanity. 
There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with 
this  one,  which  would  afford  opportunities  of 
touching  upon  it  incidentally,  and  with  effect. 
In  lessons  of  geography  and  natural  history,  the 
birth-place,  as  well  as  the  grave  of  bartered 
man,  is  rendered  fascinating  to  the  imagination, 
by  the  grand  scenery  of  tropical  climes  ;  by  the 
wild,  the  terrible,  or  the  beautiful.  If  human 
beings  re  not  excluded  from  the  picture,  a 
lastinn;  association  will  be  formed  between  their 
condition  and  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
those  foreign  countries. 

In  a  course  of  historical  reading,  likewise,  a 

comparison  might  be  introduced  between  the 

state  of  the  freeman,  the  serf,  and  the  slave ; 

and  our  blessings  might  be  made  to  recall  the 

fact,  that  they  are  withheld  from  millions  of  our 
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feliow-creatures.  Biography  might  give  her  aid 
by  producing  traits  of  Negro  character,  (begin- 
ning with  Toussaint's)  to  show  that  our  colored 
brethren,  notwithstanding  their  degradation,  are 
not  incapable  of  moral  greatness.  Better  still 
would  it  be,  to  have  at  every  large  school  one  at 
least,  of  these  "  Children  of  the  sun,"  to  claim 
in  person  a  nature  identical  with  our  own,  by 
the  exhibition  of  common  feelings  and  impulses, 
—  of  a  heart  that  can  be  moved  or  misled, 
like  that  which  beats  in  the  white  man's  breast. 
May  I  venture  to  recommend  this  last  suggest- 
ion to  the  superintendents  of  American  schools  ? 
The  cause  of  Freedom  allies  itself,  as  was 
remarked  at  the  Convention,  with  every  other 
good  and  holy  cause  ;  and  if  the  Friends  of 
education  and  the  friends  of  freedom  will  cord- 
ially unite,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that 
Anti-slavery  principles  will  be  transmitted  to  yet 
abler  and  better  supporters. 


SONNET. 


SONNET. 

BY  MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

A  LITTLE  child  !  and  yet  he  spake  as  one 
Flaving  authority  of  God  to  pour 
The  living  words  of  liberty  before 

The  wise  and  prudent,  till  his  life  was  done. 
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Oh,  in  that  hour  a  nobler  day  begun  ! 

And  all  who  would  the  broken  heart  restore, 

Or  open  wide  the  bondman's  prison  door, 
Are  brethren  of  that  well-beloved  Son. 
His  spirit  is  upon  them  when  they  preach 

Liberty  to  the  captive,  and  unbind 
By  the  free  utterance  of  the  word  they  teach 

The  spirits  of  long  manacled  mankind. 
They  thank  thee,  Father !   that  thou  hast  re- 
vealed 

Thy  counsels  unto  babes,  though  aged  eyes  are 
sealed. 
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BY  ELIZA  LEE  FOLLEN 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  solitude  is  neces- 
sary for  contemplation,  that  she  cannot  plume 
her  wings  except  in  the  green  shade  ;  that  the 
murmuring  of  brooks,  and  the  melody  of  birds 
are  her  only  proper  accompaniment,  or  else 
that  in  the  privacy  of  our  chambers  or  the  re- 
tirement of  our  studies,  we  must  court  her  heav- 
enly presence;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  most 
active  and  unprepared  scenes  of  life,  the  busy 
crowded  street,  is  often  the  place  for  the  deepest 
and  the  highest  contemplation.  There  almost 
every  variety  of  human  life  is  moving  before 
you,  all  its  intense  interests,  its  unbounded  de- 
sires, its  strong  passions,  all  its  faults  and  its 
excellencies,  its  glory  and  its  meanness  are  pre- 
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sented  to  you  ;  individuals  at  our  bidding  form 
themselves  into  classes,  passing  occurrences  be- 
come histories,  and  the  story  of  the  passing 
moment  is  the  true  chronicle  of  the  times. 
Almost  every  one's  experience  has  brought  him 
to  these  conclusions. 

I  one  day  while  walking  in  the  street  fell  into 
a  contemplative  mood,  eras  some  would  say  into 
a  reverie.  The  degradation  of  the  extremely 
poor  was  the  subject  of  my  thoughts.  They 
all  of  them,  I  said  to  myself,  have  souls  ;  im- 
mortal souls,  capable  of  and  destined  for  an 
infinite  happiness  ;  their  extreme  poverty  almost 
condemns  them  to  vice  and  ignorance  ;  what 
can  they  do  to  raise  themselves,  and  to  revive 
within  them  the  consciousness  of  their  native 
dignity }  How  can  they  for  a  moment  free 
their  spirits  from  the  contamination  around 
them  All  their  energies  are  employed  in 
seeking  for  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  body  ; 
they  hardly  know  that  they  have  souls.  Except 
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from  the  greater  acuteness  of  their  sufferings, 
they  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
brutes  that  perish.  All  the  delights  of  know- 
ledge are  denied  tliem,  the  world  of  imagination 
has  never  been  revealed  to  them,  all  the  beauty, 
all  the  charm  of  existence  is  unknown  to  them, 
from  all  intellectual  pleasures  they  are  excluded  ; 
from  the  light  of  life  they  are  "  cut  off,  and 
only  cloud  instead,  and  ever  during  dark  sur- 
rounds them."  But  most  of  all  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  joy  of  doing  good,  the  pleasures 
of  benevolence  ;  the  poor  have  nothing  to  give. 

I  had  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
the  sight  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  the 
abject  poor  in  the  streets.  In  our  country  this 
is  a  small  class,  but  it  does  exist.  The  fine 
weather,  for  it  was  a  mild  winter  day,  had 
brought  them  out  from  their  dark  cellars  and 
hiding  places,  partly  to  sun  themselves  after  the 
extreme  cold  which  had  preceded,  and  partly  to 
obtain  some  means  of  subsistence. 
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I  observed  two  or  three  miserable  looking 
beings,  shivering  with  cold,  who  had  not  clothes 
to  cover  them,  and  who  looked  pinched  with 
hunger,  and  as  if  the  slightest  assistance  would 
be  a  mercy  to  them.  All  passed  them  by  with- 
out noticing  them,  some  were  too  busy  to  stop, 
some  had  no  inclination  to  give,  some  thought 
there  were  charitable  institutions  enough,  and 
that  it  was  never  right  to  give  without  knowing 
whether  the  object  of  charity  was  a  deserving 
one,  others  thought  nothing  about  it. 

I  went  on  in  my  train  of  thought  till  I  entered 
a  retired  street.  Just  before  me  there  was  a 
colored  man  whose  dress  indicated  great  poverty, 
but  still  it  was  decent,  his  clothes  were  patched 
though  with  ail  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  he 
looked  weak  and  old  and  as  if  he  had  been 
sick.  He  had  his  saw  on  his  shoulder,  and 
appeared  to  be  going  home  from  his  work.  "  He 
has  a  home,"  I  said,  "  and  a  good  wife  —  those 
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patches  speak  her  praises ;  poor  fellow !  I  sup- 
pose he  has  earned  his  dinner." 

At  a  little  distance  coming  towards  us  I  saw 
a  colored  woman,  scarcely  covered  with  her 
miserable  ragged  garments ;  she  looked  very 
sick,  and  trembled  with  the  cold.  The  poor 
man  met  her  f^'  ■  s  he  was  a  few  yards  before 
me.  He  stoppt  1  iier,  and  I  saw  him  take  out 
some  money  and  give  it  to  her.  I  saw  her  dark 
face  light  up  with  gratitude  and  joy.  I  saw  her 
make  an  effort  to  speak,  but  her  muscles  seem- 
ed rigid.  I  had  my  purse  in  my  hand,  and  when 
I  came  up  to  them  I  added  something  to  the 
poor  man's  mite,  and  said,  as  I  did  so,  "  I  am 
glad  to  follow  such  a  good  example."  "  Oh 
ma'am,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "  we  must  do 
something  for  these  poor  creatures."  He 
seemed  to  think  it  was  only  a  common  duty  he 
had  performed,  and  one  so  unquestioned  as  to 
deserve  no  praise  or  thanks.  He  walked  along 
by  my  side  speaking  of  other  things,  and  as  if 
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he  felt  that  our  mutual  interest  in  this  poor 
safTerer,  and  our  joint  act  of  charity,  had  for  a 
tinie  levelled  the  distinction  which  society  had 
raised  betwen  us.  But  he  had  given  perhaps 
the  half  of  his  all,  /  an  uisignificant  trifle  from 
my  comparative  abundance  ;  I  felt  depressed  in 
comparison  with  him. 

This  was  the  only  alms-giving  I  had  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  my  walk,  and  it  was  from  the 
number  of  those  who  I  thought  were  debarred 
the  luxury  of  giving.  He  was  not  only  a  poor 
man,  but  he  was  one  of  the  despised  people  of 
color.  My  heart  was  cheered  up  at  this  proof 
I  had  witnessed,  that  they  are  not  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  of  benevolence.  Out  of  his  small 
pittance,  this  poor  man  had  been  able  to  be- 
stow enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  one  poorer 
than  himself,  the  smile  of  gratitude  and  joy  had 
come  at  his  bidding.  Let  the  rich  man  line  his 
walls  with  inanimate  representations  of  human 
sorrow,  or  of  joy,  of  divine  beauty,  or  of  hu- 
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man  excellence,  this  is  well  ;  but  let  not  the  poor 
man  envy  him,  if  he  can  yet,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  light  up  the  dead  eye  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  for  he  is  not  destitute  of  the  means  of 
the  highest  happiness  ;  he  has  still  his  luxuries. 
Did  the  rich  use  this  divine  power  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  did  they  strengthen  as  many 
feeble  hands  as  they  might,  did  they  bind  up  as 
many  broken  hearts,  did  they  light  up  as  many 
sad  faces,  as  their  means  enabled  them  to,  did 
they  surround  themselves  with  a  living  throng  of 
grateful,  happy,  human  faces,  then  we  might  be 
tempted  to  envy  them,  and  to  complain  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  But  we  too 
often  see  the  abundant  stream  returning  back 
upon  itself,  and  forming  a  stagnant  pool  around 
its  own  source,  instead  of  flowing  onward,  dis- 
pensing life  and  beauty  on  its  joyful  way. 

I  was  very  glad  that  the  lesson  I  had  received 
had  been  given  me  by  a  colored  man.  If  they, 
in  spite  of  all  their  wrongs,  in  spite  of  the 
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hardening  influence  of  the  contempt,  in  which 
their  race  is  held,  if  they  still  have  compassion 
towards  others,  it  must  be  a  strong  original  prin- 
ciple of  their  nature  ;  it  strengthened  my  hope 
for  the  final  elevation  of  this  much  injured  race. 

I  lately  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  colored 
woman,  that  pleased  me  much.  Some  may 
smile  at  the  simplicity  of  character  it  dis- 
played, but  more  will  be  touched  by  the  child- 
like trust  in  God  and  gratitude  for  his  goodness, 
that  it  evinced. 

She  was  a  free  woman ;  she  lived  in  a  family, 
to  which  she  was  very  much  attached,  and  who 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness  ;  her  life 
was  a  very  happy  one.  It  was  noticed,  that 
every  day  at  a  certain  hour  she  left  her  work, 
and  for  a  short  time  no  one  knew  where  she  was 
gone  or  what  she  was  doing.    At  last  they 

watched  her  and  discovered  that  at  this  hour  she 
went  and  dressed  herself  in  her  best  clothes, 
put  on  a  nice  clean  apron,  and  went  to  a  partic- 
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ular  place  in  the  garret,  and  there  she  folded 
her  hands  and  made  a  low  courtesy,  and  with 
the  deepest  feeling  of  reverence  said,  "  I  thank 
you,  God." 

Oh  that  the  day  nnight  be  at  hand  when  all 
her  brothers  and  sisters  in  our  country  may  have 
cause  for  an  equal  gratitude ;  oh  that  their 
chains  might  be  struck  off,  their  rights  restored, 
their  wounds  healed,  the  hitherto  untouched 
springs  of  joy  opened  in  their  hearts,  and  that 
these,  our  fellow  beings,  might  for  a  while  leave 
their  labors,  and,  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
bow  the  knee  before  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
with  hearts  full  of  devotion  and  joy,  unite  with 
one  voice  in  saying,  "  we  thank  you,  God." 
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SONNET  TO  LIBERTY - 

BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

They  tell  me  Liberty  !  that,  in  thy  name, 

I  may  not  plead  for  all  the  human  race  ; 

That  some  are  born  to  bondage  and  disgrace^ 
Some  to  a  heritage  of  woe  and  shame. 
And  some  to  power  supreme,  and  glorious  fame  : 

With  my  whole  soul,  I  spurn  the  doctrine  base, 

And  as  an  equal  brotherhood,  embrace 
All  people,  and  for  all  fair  freedom  claim  ! 
Know  this,  O  man  !  whate'er  thy  earthly  fate  — 

God  never  wade  a  tyrant,  nor  a  slave  : 
Woe,  then,  to  those  who  dare  to  desecrate 

His  glorious  image  !  —  for  to  all  He  gave 
Eternal  rights,  which  none  may  violate  ; 

And  by  a  mighty  hand  the  oppressed  He  yet 
shall  save. 

Boston,  Dec.  14, 184Q. 


SONNET. 


Ill 


SONNET 

ON  COMPLETING  MV  THITY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
DECEMBER  10,  1840. 

BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

If,  to  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
God  of  my  life  !  thou  shalt  my  term  prolong. 
Still  be  it  mine  to  reprobate  all  wrong. 

And  save  from  woe  my  suffering  fellow-men. 

Whether  in  Freedom's  cause,  my  voice  or  pen 
Be  used  by  thee  who  art  my  boast  and  song, 
To  vindicate  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Upon  my  labors  rest  thy  benison  ! 

O  !  not  for  Afric's  sons  alone  I  plead. 
Or  her  descendants  ;  but  for  all  who  sigh 
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In  servile  chains,  whate'er  their  cast  or  creed  : 
They  not  in  vain  to  Heaven  send  up  their  cry  ; 

For  all  mankind  from  bondage  shall  be  freed, 
And  from  the  earth  be  chased  all  forms  of 
tyranny. 
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ALL    IS    IN  ALL. 

BV  DAVID  LEE  CHILD. 

This  is  an  axiom  of  that  method  of  education 
somewhat  known  in  this  country,  and  much 
pursued  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Jacotot.  It  is  one  of  the  mighty  but 
noiseless  agencies,  arising  in  the  Present  to  con- 
trol the  Future.  It  is  eminently  fitted  to  unfetter 
minds,  and  thereby  unmanacle  hands.  It  is 
a  key  to  self-culture.  It  opens  to  the  weak  and 
lowly  the  strongest  holds  of  human  skill  and 
learning.  By  no  royal  road  is  this  access  ob- 
tained,  but  by  vigorous  and  sustained  effort.  It 
is  the  most  thorough  of  methods.  It  is  the  deep- 
est and  most  patient  digging  for  pure  water ; 
and  this  gushes  up  with  a  spontaneousness  and 
plenty  proportioned  to  the  labor. 
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The  meaning  of  the  axiom  is,  that  anything 
once  learned  is  the  beginning  of  a  thread,  which 
being  carefully  felt  and  followed  will  guide  to 
all  knowledsre.  The  idea  is  kindred  to  Cicero*s 
common  bond  and  sisterhood  of  the  sciences  ; 
and  is  expressed  in  Carlyle's  quaint  figure, 
"  Any  road,  this  simple  Entepfuhl  road,  will 
lead  you  to  the  end  of  the  world  !  "  That  the 
same  law  applies  to  moral,  as  well  as  scientific 
truth,  is  startling  to  timid  minds  of  narrow  vis- 
ion. Hence  things  which  naturally  grow  out  of 
each  other,  like  branches  from  the  root,  seem 
to  them  altogether  foreign  and  extraneous. 
Hence  their  dismay,  lest  others  should  travel 
out  of  their  sphere,  if  they  leave  their  own 
firesides ;  or,  at  any  rate,  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  village,  where,  under  ministerial 
guidance,  they  may  form  cent-a-week  societies 
for  missionaries,  or  help  to  erect  military  mon- 
uments, under  the  control  of  patriotic  commit- 
tees. 
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While  I  was  in  Paris,  an  exhibition  of  Jacotot 
pupils  was  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
striking  characteristic  of  these  youths  was  the 
perfect  possession  and  easy  command  of  their 
knowledge.  They  solved  scientific  problems, 
wrote  impromptu  themes,  and  delivered  opin- 
ions on  moral  principles  and  historical  facts, 
with  a  readiness,  self-possession,  and  propriety, 
which  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  the  privilege 
of  the  long  robe,  and  the  chairs  of  universities. 
Poor  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  played  on 
the  piano  extempore  compositions,  which  Paris- 
ian professors  pronounced  correct  and  beautiful. 

There  was  in  the  same  city,  on  every  Sunday, 
a  gathering,  which  to  me  was  not  less  charming 
than  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  these  oc- 
casions, lectures  on  the  system,  and  practical 
illustrations  of  it,  were  given  by  gentlemen  in 
the  unpretending  capacity  of  class-leaders. 
Passages  of  books  were  paraphrased  from  mem- 
ory by  the  learners,  and  opinions  expressed  on 
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any  critical  or  ethical  question,  suggested  by  the 
subject  or  manner  of  these  exercises.  It  was 
deeply  interesting  to  see  the  French  working- 
women,  with  their  neat  caps  and  fresh  faces, 
stand  up  as  calm  as  senators,  and  far  more  hon- 
est and  free  ;  uttering  themselves  with  a  pene- 
tration of  thought,  propriety  and  force  of  lan- 
guage, and  a  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  which 
would  grace  the  grandest  halls,  and  shamed  the 
low  and  selfish  civilizeition  wherewith  they  re- 
mained content. 

These  scenes  are  sunny  spots  in  the  memory 
of  my  travels.  I  contrast  them  with  the  confu- 
sion and  dispersion  of  a  School  for  Mutual  In- 
struction, which  I  witnessed  in  Cadiz,  when  that 
city  was  re-captured  for  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
by  the  army  of  D'Angouleme,  and  the  fetters  of 
Spain  were  re-rivetted.  Those  chains  are  now 
shivered  again. 

Thus  in  all  things  we  see  the  dawning  rays  of 
a  bettor  age.    In  all  things  the  Equalizing  Prin- 
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ciple  manifests  itself.  In  Anti-slavery  associa- 
tions, the  democracy  of  morals ;  in  Free 
Schools,  the  democracy  of  Intellect ;  in  Phre- 
nology, the  democracy  of  metaphysics ;  in 
Daguerrotype,  the  democracy  of  painting ;  in 
the  invention  of  the  Hand-Harmonicon,  and  the 
theory  that  every  man  may  be  a  singer,  the 
democracy  of  music ;  in  Free  Trade,  the  de- 
mocracy of  commerce ;  and  in  Jacotot's  system, 
the  genuine  democracy  of  education.  Verily, 
all  is  in  all. 
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SONNETS. 

BY  ANNE  WARREN  WESTON. 
1. 

The  chiming  of  the  distant  bell  comes  borne 

On  the  faint  wings  of  the  flower-laden  air  ; 
Tt  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morn, 

And  summons  to  the  rites  of  praise  and  prayer ; 
But  I  no  more  may  in  that  worship  share, 

No  longer  bend  at  that  familiar  shrine  ; 
The  altar  that  my  heart  hath  deemed  so  fair 

Is  lit  no  longer  by  a  light  divine. 
No  prayer  goes  upward  from  yon  temple  high. 

For  the  deliverance  of  the  trampled  slave  ! 
His  cruel  wrongs,  his  bitter  destiny. 

In  yon  proud  courts  may  no  remembrance 
crave. 
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From  such  a  spot  my  heart  in  sorrow  turns, 
And  for  a  purer,  holier  worship  burns. 


II. 

What  though  my  footsteps  may  not  press  the 
floor, 

By  human  hands  made  consecrate  to  Thee, 
And  though  I  may  not  mid  the  crowd  adore, 

Yet  Father  !  wilt  thou  not  vouchsafe  to  me 
The  beauty  of  thy  holiness  to  see,  — 

And  on  the  glory  of  thy  face  to  gaze 
With  he^rt  alike  from  pride  and  passion  free, 

As  though  the  proudest  dome  that  man  could 
raise 

Were  witness  to  the  sacrifice  I  bring  ? 
Were  7niiie  own  hear^t  for  Thee  a  temple 
meet. 

The  praises  through  the  loftiest  roofs  that  ring. 
Would  not  be  incense  in  thy  sight  more  sweet. 
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Than  its  unuttered  worship.  Father,  hear, 
And  in  my  inmost  heart  thine  altar  rear ! 

Sunday  Morning,  in  the  country, 
June,  1840. 
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DINAH  ROLLINS, 

BY  EDMUND  (^UINCY. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  the  blessings  of 
the  patriarchal  system  were  not  always  monopo- 
lized by  our  Southern  brethren.  New  England, 
also,  once  rejoiced  in  its  benign  influences.  Al- 
though the  Fathers  of  New  England  did  not 
exactly  make  "  Slavery  the  corner  stone  of  their 
republican  institutions,"  (for  the  science  of  po- 
litical ethics  was  then  in  its  infancy,)  still  they 
were  not  so  fanatical  as  wholly  to  reject  it  from 
the  fabric  of  their  new  state.  The  scarcity  of 
laborers  in  those  early  days  reconciled  some  of 
them  to  a  system,  which,  when  first  proposed, 
they  rejected  with  abhorrence,  and  the  obvious 
convenience  of  having  their  work  done,  without 
having  to  pay  for  it,  might  well  help  to  silence 
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any  fantastic  scruples  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
arrangement.  Others,  again,  in  whom  the  re- 
ligious principle  predominated  over  the  econom- 
ical, thought  they  discerned  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence indicating  the  spiritual  things  which  were 
to  be  imparted  to  the  involuntary  immigrants  in 
exchange  for  their  carnal  things  ;  and  they 
hailed  every  fresh  importation  of  African  heath- 
ens, as  so  much  raw  material,  to  be  worked  up 
into  American  Christians,  and  thus,  before 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  or  domestic  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  united  the  benefits  of  the 
former  plan  with  the  conveniences  of  the  latter. 
The  privilege  of  extending  the  advantages  of 
modern  civilization  and  Christianity  to  these 
savage  and  pagan  strangers,  whose  experience  of 
both  during  the  middle  passage  would  favorably 
prepare  them  for  their  reception,  reconciled 
these  good  men  to  any  apparent  hardship  in  the 
mode  of  bringing  their  neophytes  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influences.    The  happy  project 
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of  re-shipping  them,  or  their  descendants,  to 
their  native  countr}^,  after  they  had  heen  fully- 
saturated  with  the  blessings  of  that  of  their 
adoption,  had  not  then  heen  developed,  or  the 
philanthropy  of  their  benefactors  would  have 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  beatific  vision 
of  these  new  apostles  carrying  back  the  civiliza- 
tion and  religion,  they  had  learned  during  their 
sojourn  in  this  favored  land,  to  that  of  their  birth ; 
which,  if  truly  reported  to  their  savage  country- 
men, as  preached  and  practised  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  ministers  and  people  of  almost  every 
denomination,  could  not  fail  of  awakening  in 
their  breasts  an  holy  emulation,  and  of  inducing 
an  instant  renunciation  of  their  favorite  barba- 
risms of  fighting,  killing,  and  enslaving  one 
another.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
our  good  ancestors  satisfied  their  consciences  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  submitted  to  be  served  without  wages,  with 
the  best  grace  they  could.   In  justice  to  their 
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memories,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  New- 
England  slavery  was  the  very  mildest  form  of 
involuntary  servitude.  The  nature  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  productions  of  that  day, 
the  difficult  communication  and  comparatively 
infrequent  intercourse  between  the  different  colo- 
nies, and  the  severe  morality  which  marked  the 
character  of  that  peculiar  people,  prevented  the 
overworking  of  the  slaves,  the  separation  of 
families  and  disruption  of  natural  ties,  and  that 
toleration,  if  not  compulsion,  of  the  grossest 
vice  and  licentiousness,  which  form  the  most 
hideous  features  of  the  system,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day,  in  this  country.  Tradition  relates 
that  the  old  slaves  often  ruled  with  almost  abso- 
lute sway  over  the  farm-houses  in  which  they 
had  passed  their  lives,  while  by  the  wealthier 
families  they  were  frequently  indulged  more 
like  spoiled  children  than  favorite  domestics. 
Many  circumstances^  might  be  related  to  show 
that  the  value  of  "  this  peculiar  species  of  prop- 
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erty "  was  very  different  in  those  days  and 
these ;  or  else  that  our  fathers  were  not  the  wise 
men  in  their  generation,  that  they  are  reputed 
to  have  been.  I  will  only  mention  the  adver- 
tisements which  are  not  un frequently  found  in 
the  curious  little  newspapers  of  the  times,  to  this 
effect.  "To  be  given  away,  a  likely  negro 
child  of  five  years  old  ;  apply  to  the  printer." 
Now  among  the  many  modern  slave  advertise- 
ments which  I  have  consulted,  whether  in  the 
columns  of  Southern  newspapers  themselves,  or 
when  transferred  to  the  collections  of  the  curious 
in  such  matters,  as  affording  the  most  indispu- 
table, unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  system,  (unless,  indeed,  it  be  true, 
as  was  once  suggested  to  me  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  respectable  appearance  in  a  stage- 
coach, that  they  are  inserted  in  the  Southern 
papers  by  the  abolitionists,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  impression  at  the  North,)  it  never 
has  been  my  fortune  to  light  upon  an  adver- 
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tisement  of  this  description.  Now,  as  generosi- 
ty is  well  known  to  be  the  inseparable  compan- 
ion of  chivalry,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
absence  of  such  advertisements  is  owing  to  any 
lack  of  a  giving  spirit.  It  must  be  accounted 
for  either  by  modesty  which  shrinks  from 
such  a  parade  of  liberal  designs,  or  by  a  change 
in  the  value  of  the  gift,  which  makes  such  a 
proclamation  unnecessary  in  order  to  find  one 
willing  to  accept  it.  The  reader  must  settle 
this  point  for  himself,  while  I  proceed  to  my 
Mstorietle. 

It  was  in  that  world  before  wages,  but  tow- 
ards the  close  of  those  happy  days  of  primitive 
simplicity,  that  our  heroine  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance upon  this  disjointed  scene  of  things. 
She  v.'as  "  born,"  about  seventy  years  since,  "  in 
the  house  "  of  Judge  Rollins,  of  Somersworth, 
New  Hampshire ;  a  circumstance,  which  we 
learn,  from  high  authority,  brought  her  as  efiectu- 
ally  within  the  protection  of  the  scriptural  sane- 
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tions  of  slavery,  as  if  she  had  been  "  bought  with 
his  money."  *  If  her  master  happened  to  be  trou- 
bled with  any  silly  scruples  about  his  relation  to 
poor  Dinah  and  his  other  slaves,  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  he  lived  too  soon  to  enjoy  the  ghostly 
consolations  just  quoted,  and  others  equally  co- 
gent and  to  the  point ;  as  for  example,  the  posi- 
tions recently  maintained  by  a  reverend  divine, 
(Rev.  R.  Fullers  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,) 
that-  "  the  domestic  relations  here  existing  "  are 
authorized  by  God,  not  condemned  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  "  expressly  authorized  "  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  that,  consequently,  their  condemna- 
tion by  abolitionists  is  a  direct  insult  to  the 
Unchangeable  and  Holy  One  of  Heaven."  t 

*  See  the  passage  on  this  subject  in  the  work  on 
Moral  Philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.  D., 
President  of  the  College  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

t  See  his  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Elon  Galusha,  in  the 
Recorder  and  Watchman. 
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In  default  of  such  comforters,  however,  Judge 
Rollins  and  his  family  appear  to  have  quieted 
their  conscientious  scruples,  if  they  had  any, 
by  treating  their  slaves  in  the  kindest  manner. 
As  long  as  any  of  the  family  survived,  Dinah 
remained  an  affectionate  inmate  of  their  house- 
hold. At  length,  however,  the  Rollins  family 
became  extinct,  as  was  the  case  with  many 
others  of  the  old  New  Hampshire  families, 
which  helped  to  transmute  the  most  aristocratic 
of  the  colonics  into  the  most  democratic  of  the 
states  ;  and  poor  Dinah  was  left  without  any- 
body to  take  care  of  her.  The  reader  will  per- 
haps conclude  from  this,  her  unhappy  predica- 
ment, that  she  either  immediately  took  to  beg- 
ging, if  not  to  stealing,  or  else  transported  her 
poverty  to  another  state,  or,  at  best,  came  upon 
the  parish.  No  such  consequences  ensued, 
although  we  are  credibly  assured,  that  such 
must  be  the  inevitable  effects  of  emancipation. 
She  migrated  no  farther  than  Portsmouth,  where 
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she  obtained  an  honest  livelihood,  by  serving  as 

hostler  in  a  livery  stable. 

I  apprehend  that  a  less  authentic  historian 

than  myself,  priding  himself  on  the  dignity, 

rather  than  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  might  be 

tempted  to  soften  this  circumstance,  if  not  to 

suppress  it  entirely.    For  in  the  course  of  a 

pretty  extensive  and  careful  circle  of  studies, 

including  most  of  the  Annuals  and  Souvenirs  of 

the  last  dozen  years,  and  other  kindred  branches 

of  literature,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of 

a  single  heroine,  whatever  might  have  been  the 

extremity  or  the  variety  of  her  distress,  who 

was  reduced  to  rub  down  horses  and  sweep  out 

stables  for  her  support.    I  am  apprehensive,  too, 

lest  my  Dinah  should  seem  to  some  masters  in 

our  Israel  to  have  been  "  impatient  of  her  proper 

sphere,"  and  to  have  "  stepped  forth  to  assume 

the  duties  of  the  man  "  in  her  choice  of  a  field 

of  labor ;  and  that  she  may  even  come  within 

the  range  of  the  ful  mi  nations  of  the  Pastoral 
9 
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Letter  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Association 
of  Congregational  Ministers,  and  he  exposed  to 
be  likened  unto  "  a  vine,  whose  strength  and 
beauty  is  to  lean  upon  the  trellis-work,  and  half 
conceal  its  clusters,"  but  which  "thinks  to  as- 
sume the  independence  and  over-shadowing  na- 
ture of  the  elm."  I  am  concerned,  also,  lest 
a  distinguished  gentleman,  who  stands  in  the  first 
rank,  if  not  in  the  first  place,  of  our  Republic 
of  Letters,  and  who  has  lately  discoursed  elo- 
quently to  an  elegant  audience,  on  the  sphere 
of  woman,  or  some  of  his  admirers,  (should 
this  little  story  fall  under  the  observation  of  any 
of  them,)  may  condemn  her  as  deficient  in  that 
perfect  propriety  and  feminine  delicacy,  which 
form  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  sex.  My 
business,  however,  is  to  relate  facts  and  not  to 
extenuate  them,  and  I  must  leave  poor  Dinah  to 
the  mercy  of  all  censors,  whether  clerical  or 
laic,  who  may  choose  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
her.    I  must,  in  justicej  however,  state  that 
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great  as  may  have  been  her  deviation,  in  this 
particular,  from  the  gentle  elegancies  and  grace- 
ful proprieties  of  perfect  womanhood,  it  was  not 
owing  to  anything  unfcvninine  in  her  education. 
I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  even  possessed  of 
those  elemcLits  of  reading  and  writing,  which, 
according  to  Dogberry,  "  come  by  nature  ;  " 
and  I  think  that  I  can  assure  the  fastidious 
reader,  that  she  is  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  of  metaphysics,  of 
the  higher  mathematics,  and  in  general,  of  all 
the  eminently  masculine  branches  of  learninsj. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  learned, 
or  of  posterity,  as  to  the  abstract  fitness  of  Di- 
nah's position  in  the  livery-stable,  there  she  was, 
when  the  circumstance  occurred  which  I  have 
thought  worthy  of  recital.  While  she  was  thus 
engaged  in  the  charge  of  steeds,  an  occupation 
for  which,  I  forgot  in  the  proper  place  to  say, 
she  had  the  example  of  the  Homeric  princesses 
and  of  the  dames  of  chivalry,  she  was  one  day 
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accosted  by  a  white  woman,  who  had  once 
lived  at  service  with  her,  and  who  told  a  piteous 
tale.  She  had  spent  a  long  life  in  menial  ser- 
vice, and  after  having  drudged  for  many  years, 
and  endured  the  caprices  and  exactions  of  many 
masters,  she  was  now  in  her  old  age,  and 
when  disabled  from  labor  by  infirmity,  thrown 
destitute  upon  the  world.  No  resource  seemed 
left  her  but  the  Alms-house  —  for  which  she 
entertained  the  dread  so  common  to  honest 
poverty,  and  which  seems  to  argue  some  vice 
in  the  system,  which  cannot  be  entirely  subdued, 
even  when  it  is  administered  in  the  most  hu- 
mane and  enlightened  manner.  It  was  a  com- 
mon tale,  and  of  every-day  distress,  such  as 
would  excite  but  little  attention  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  but  it  went  straight  to  the  good 
heart  of  Dinah.  Here  was  an  old  friend  in 
want,  and  what  could  she  dofopher.^  When 
the  heart  is  opened  to  receive  a  friend  in  distress, 
the  door  does  not  long  remain  closed.    If  the 
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heart  is  large  enough,  the  house  is  seldom  found 
too  small.  Accordingly  Dinah  soon  remembered 
that  her  habitation  —  though  small  enough  for 
one,  was  still  large  enough  for  two.  And  as 
for  the  increased  expenses  of  her  establishment, 
—  why,  she  must  work  the  harder  to  meet 
them,  that  was  all.  Her  plan  was  soon  arranged 
in  her  mind,  and  as  speedily  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. She  took  her  old  companion  to  her  hum- 
ble home,  and  has  ever  since  (it  is  now  several 
years)  shared  it,  and  all  that  it  contains,  with 
her.  So  little  did  she  think  that  she  had  done 
anything  out  of  the  common  way,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  her  remarkable  action  be- 
came known.  Since  then  she  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  of  good  offices  to  many  be- 
nevolent individuals.  What  has  seemed  most 
extraordinary  to  those  who  have  observed  her 
proceedings,  feas  been  the  natural  delicacy  and 
good  breeding,  which  has  taught  her  so  to  dis- 
pense her  bounty  to  her  helpless  charge,  as  to 
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take  from  it  the  appearance  of  an  obligation. 
This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
that  she  does  not  think  of  herself  as  conferring 
one ;  and  having  the  things,  benevolence  and 
forgetfulness  of  self,  it  is  but  natural  that  she 
should  possess  the  politeness  which  is  but  their 
visible  sign.  If  she  had  ever  read  Cicero, 
(which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I  do  not 
think  probable,)  she  might  cite  in  support  of  her 
philosophy,  the  wise  saying  of  Socrates,  which 
he  quotes,  "  Whatever  you  would  seem,  be." 
I  will  mention  one  instance  of  her  delicacy  in 
her  treatment  of  her  guest,  which  will  perhaps 
be  more  highly  appreciated  by  some  of  my 
readers,  than  by  others.  "  Knowing,  as  she 
said,  "  that  white  folks  don't  like  to  have  colored 
folks  live  with  them,"  and  having  but  one  room 
for  their  joint  accommodation,  she  divided  it  into 
two  parts  by  means  of  a  line  hung  with  old 
clothes,  that  she  might  give  her  guest  a  separate 
apartment,  in  deference  to  her  supposed  preju- 
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dices.  Her  conduct,  in  every  respect,  towards 
her  unfortunate  friend,  I  am  assured,  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  might 
serve  as  a  model  of  disinterested  kindness  to 
persons  of  much  higher  pretensions  and  greater 
advantages. 

I  was  told  this  story,  during  a  visit  which  1 
lately  made  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Portsmouth, 
and  I  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  scene 
and  the  heroine  of  it.  Tt  was  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  of  New  Hampshire,  and  I  was 
invited,  though  a  stranger,  to  join  an  affection- 
ate and  accomplished  family  circle  on  that  do- 
mestic festival.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents, 
but  we  heeded  it  not,  for  "  our  sunshine  was 
v/ilhin."  Notwithstanding  these  inducements, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  to  stay  where  I 
was,  I  stole  away,  after  dinner,  from  the  hos- 
pitable table,  and  proceeded  with  an  old  college 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  town, 
to  the  abode  of  Dinah  Rollins.    She  was  not  at 
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home  when  we  first  arrived  at  her  door,  but  soon 
made  her  appearance  from  a  neighboring  alley. 
And  now,  shall  I  describe  her  ?    A  more  pru= 
dent  historian  would  leave  his  readers  to  imag- 
ine how  she  looked,  but  I  feel  it  due  to  them  and 
to  Dinah  to  portray  her  appearance.    She  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  different  person  from  the  he- 
roines of  the  generality  of  the  "  hot-pressed  dar- 
lings," which  are  annually  furnished  forth  by 
"  the  trade  "  to  friendship  and  love,  as  gifts  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year.    She  would  find  her- 
self brought  acquainted  with  strange  company 
in  the  Book  of  Beauty  or  the  Flowers  of  Love- 
liness.   Her  face  was  of  the  intensest  black, 
and  her  features  of  the  strongest  African  cast ; 
but  still  there  was  an  expression  of  goodness 
and  benevolence  pervading  her  countenance, 
which,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  positive  beauty,  at 
least  made  amends  for  the  want  of  it.  She 
was  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  very 
broadly  and  strongly  built.    She  wore  a  man's 
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hat  upon  her  head,  a  cloth  cape,  like  that  of 
a  man's  great-coat,  coming  down  to  her  waist, 
over  her  shoulders. 

She  received  us  kindly,  and  invited  us  into  her 
house,  or  rather  room,  which  presented  a  differ- 
ent aspect,  to  be  sure,  from  the  scene  of  elegant 
hospitality  I  had  just  left.  The  room  contained 
a  few  rude  articles  of  furniture  and  a  stove. 
The  plastering  had  parted  from  the  laths  of  the 
ceiling,  so  that  the  sawdust  of  the  mechanic's 
shop  over-head  would  shower  down  at  times 
upon  the  floor.  Within  the  enclosure  of  coun- 
terpanes and  old  clothes  we  found  "  the  old 
lady,"  as  Dinah  always  calls  her,  who  has  been 
bedridden  for  a  long  time,  being  eighty-four 
years  old,  and  so  deaf  as  to  be  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  sound.  She  seemed,  however,  sen- 
sible of  the  kindness  of  our  intention  in  coming 
to  see  her.  The  devotion  of  Dinah  to  her,  and 
her  absolute  unconsciousness  that  she  was  doing 
anything  remarkable,  was  perfectly  beautiful. 
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She  did  not  seem  to  know  but  that  such  a  scene 
was  acting  in  every  house  in  Portsmouth. 

In  a  sort  of  shed,  behind  her  room,  she  show- 
ed us  a  hog  of  huge  proportions,  which  she  was 
raising  for  winter  supply,  and  also  her  harvest 
of  Indian  corn,  which  she  had  garnered  there. 
For  the  infirmities  of  her  old  friend  requiring 
more  time  than  her  office  of  mistress  of  the 
horse  could  spare,  she  had  resigned  it,  and 
turned  her  attention  to  other  more  manageable 
modes  of  getting  a  subsistence,  among  which 
was  farming  on  a  small  scale.  She  cultivated 
to  good  purpose,  as  I  should  judge  from  her 
crop,  a  small  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the 
town;  and  to  the  honor  of  the  town  be  it  told, 
that  it  refuses  to  take  any  rent  of  her ;  thus 
affording  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
corporations  have  no  souls.  She  showed  us 
these  stores  with  an  honest  pride,  and  evinced 
none  of  the  shame,  or  indeed  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  poverty. 
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I  do  not  know  but  some  scrupulous  persons 
may  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Dinah's  jpro- 
tege^  for  being  willing  to  be  a  burden  upon  her 
scanty  revenue.  Possibly  some  admirer  of  the 
Caucasian  race  may  think  it  especially  unwor- 
of  a  daughter  of  that  superior  family  to  receive 
her  support  from  one  of  African  descent.  I  would 
entreat  such  an  one  to  desist  from  his  specula- 
tions at  once,  lest  he  should  find  himself  tam- 
pering with  "  delicate  subjects,"  or,  peradven- 
ture,  meddling  with  what  is  none  of  his  business. 
I  would,  however,  in  justice  to  my  old  friend  at 
Portsmouth  say,  that  she  is  kept  in  countenance 
by  multitudes  of  reverend  divines,  learned  judg- 
es, and  honorable  women  in  the  Southern  States  ; 
who  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging 
and  s.'.pplied  with  pocket-money  by  negroes. 
Nay  more  ;  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  elo- 
quent advocates  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
boldest  opposers  of  monopolies,  in  both  branches 
of  the  national  legislature,  and  some,  at  least,  of 
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those  who  from  the  chair  of  slate  have  uttered 
forth  the  oracles  of  democracy,  are,  or  have 
been,  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  and  ne- 
cessary clothing  upon  the  earnings  of  colored 
men  and  women.  So  I  conceive  that  Dinah's 
friend  is  borne  out  by  the  example  of  these 
illustrions  paupers,  and  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question  by  any  one,  as  to  her  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  her  support  is  given  her  cheerfully  and  vol- 
untarily, which,  it  is  said,  is  not  always  the  case 
in  the  other  instances  I  have  cited.  So  that  it 
appears  the  difference  is  in  her  favor  in  the  par- 
ticular in  which  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  I 
did  not  hear,  indeed,  of  any  attempt  on  her  part 
to  flog,  brand,  or  even  sell  her  benefactress, 
upon  any  temptation  of  pique  or  profit.  But 
we  must  make  allowances  for  the  disadvantages 
of  her  former  condition,  and  for  the  defe<  s  of 
her  early  education. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  at  this  visit  seemed  to 
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imply,  that  slaves  may  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  to  dispense  with  the  providence 
of  a  master,  without  danger  of  starvation  or 
beggary.  I  also  gathered  from  it,  that  they 
were  competent,  not  only  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  of  white  people  too,  even  though 
they  might  not  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
proprietor.  Moreover  I  perceived,  that  good- 
ness of  heart  and  refinement  of  feeling  are  not 
limited  by  color  or  conferred  by  education.  I 
discovered,  too,  that  the  truest  riches  may  be 
possessed  by  the  poorest  person,  and  that  there 
are  nobler  acts  of  munificence  than  those  chron- 
icled in  religious  newspapers.  Grateful  for 
these  lessons,  I  took  a  kind  farewell  of  her  who 
had  imparted  them,  and  heartily  bade  God  bless 
her ;  and  if  ever  I  am  tempted  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  life,  or  to  despair  of  the  improvement 
of  the  race,  I  shall  refresh  my  spirit  by  revert- 
ing to  my  interview  with  Dinah  Rollins. 
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CHARLES  FOLLEN. 


"  He  had  the  gentleness  of  a  child,  and  the 
energy  of  an  angel."  His  name  is  never  ut- 
tered but  with  tears  and  benedictions,  by  those 
who  knew  him  as  no  other  Americans  did  — 
the  American  Abolitionists.  Of  the  mingled 
cup  which  they  have  drunk  together,  the  deepest 
joy  and  the  most  bitter  sorrow,  has  boon  the  life 
and  the  death  of  Charles  Follen. 

His  "  Fare vv ell  to  Life,"  is  probably  the  last 
verse  he  ever  wrote.  He  intended  it  for  the 
Liberty  Bell  last  year  ;  and  though  we  now  place 
it  on  our  page  with  something  of  the  feeling 
with  which  one  listens  to  a  noble  strain  he  is  to 
hear  no  more,  our  immortal  natures  testify 
against  our  sorrow  ;  and  tell  us  that  feelings, 
thoughts  and  words,  like  these  true  and  fitly 
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chosen  ones,  can  never  die ;  but  must  nerJs 
live  thus  noble  and  beautiful,  forever. 

FAREWELL    TO  LIFE. 

[From  the  German  of  Korncr ;  written  by  him  when 
dangerously  wounded  and  helpless,  he  lay  in  a  forest 
expecting  to  die.] 

BY   CIIAULE3  FOLLEN. 

This  smarting  wound  —  these  lips  so  pale  and 
chill  — 

My  iicart,  with  faint  and  ruintcr  beatings,  says, 

I  stand  upon  the  borders  of  my  days. 
Amen  !  my  God,  I  own  thy  holy  wiH. 
The  golden  dreams  that  once  my  sou!  did  fdl. 

The  songs  of  mirth,  become  sepulchral,  lays. 

Faith  !  Faith  !  That  truth  which  all  my  spirit 
sways. 

Yonder,  as  here  must  live  within  me  still. 
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And  what  I  held  as  sacred  here  below, 
What  I  embraced  with  quick  and  youthful 
iilow, 

Whether  I  called  it  Liberty  or  Love  — 

A  seraph  now  I  see  it  stand  above  ; 
And  as  my  senses  slowly  pass  away, 
A  breath  transports  me  to  the  realms  of  day. 
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FRIENDS    OF  FREEDOM. 


"  It  is  said  the  evil  spirytes  that  bon  in  the  regyon,  doubte  moche 
when  they  here  the  IJeils  ronjjen :  ami  this  is  the  cause  why 
the  Bells  bnn  rongeii,  whan  greto  temptsto  and  outiages  of 
wether  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  fiends  and  wycked  spirytea 
should  bo  abashed  and  floe." 

The  Ooldcn  Legend,  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordb. 
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THE    LIBERTY  BELL. 


BY  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

The  Liberty  Bell  —  The  Liberty  Bell, 
The  tocsin  of  Freedom  and  Slavery's  knell, 
That  a  whole  long  year  has  idle  huncj, 
Again  is  wagging  its  clamorous  tongue  ! 

As  it  merrily  swings, 

Its  notes  it  flings 
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On  the  dreamy  ear  of  planters  and  kings, 

And  it  gives  them  a  token, 

Of  manacles  broken  ;  — 
And  all  that  the  prophets  of  Freedom  have 
spoken. 

With  tongues  of  flame, 

(Like  those  which  came 
On  the  men  who  first  spoke  in  the  Saviour's 
name,) 

Comes  over  their  soul 

As  death-bells  knowl, 
Or  the  wheels  of  coming  thunder  roll ! 

Our  Liberty  Bell  — 

They  know  it  well. 
The  tocsin  of  Freedom  and  Slavery's  knell ! 

Our  Liberty  Bell !  let  its  startling  tone 
Abroad  o'er  a  slavish  land  be  thrown  ! 
Nay,  on  the  wings  of  the  North-East  wind, 
Let  it  roach  the  isles  of  the  Western  Ind  — 

Those  isles  of  the  sun 

Where  the  work  is  done 
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That,  here  at  the  North,  is  but  just  begun. 

Let  the  Bell  be  swung, 

Till  old  and  young, 
That  dwell  New  England's  hills  among. 

Shall  wake  at  the  peal, 

And,  with  holy  zeal, 
Beside  their  mountain  altars  kneel, 

And  pray  that  the  yoke 

From  the  necks  may  be  broke 
Of  the  millions  who  feel  the  "  continual  stroke" 

Of  the  despot's  rod  ; 

And  that  Earth's  green  sod 
No  more  by  the  foot  of  a  slave  may  be  trod. 

Let  the  Liberty  Bell  ring  out  —  ring  out ! 
And  let  freemen  reply  with  a  thundering  shout, 
That  the  gory  scourges  and  clanking  chains, 
That  blast  the  beauty  of  Southern  plains, 

Shall  be  stamped  in  the  dust ;  — 

And  that  thrice-gorged  Lust, 
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That  gloats  on  his  helpless  bond-slave's  bust, 

Ere  long  shall  see 

That  slave  set  free, 
And  joining  in  Liberty's  Jubilee. 

That  Ju.bilee  song ! 

"  O  Lord,  how  long" 
Must  the  world  yet  wait  for  that  Jubilee  song  ? 

Yet,  come  it  must ; 

Jehovah  is  just. 
And  his  Truth  and  his  Spirit  we  cheerfully  trust. 

That  truth  to  tell 

Comes  the  Liberty  Bell, 
And  that  spirit  shall  make  it  strike  Slavery's 
knell. 

Our  Liberty  Bell !  let  its  solemn  chime 
Fall  on  the  ear  of  hoary  Time, 
As  onward  —  onward  to  its  goal 
He  sees  the  chariot  of  Liberty  roll ; 

While,  with  shout  and  song, 

The  swelling  throng 
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Of  the  friends  of  the  bondman  urge  it  along. 

Let  the  same  chime  fall 

On  the  ears  of  all, 
Who  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  negro  thrall, 

Till  they  start  from  the  ground, 

As  they  will  at  the  sound 
When  the  trumpets  of  angels  are  pealing  around. 

And  the  murdered  slave 

Comes  forth  from  his  grave, 
And  smiles  at  the  flash  of  th'  Avenger's  glaive, 

And  the  world  shall  accord 

In  the  righteous  award 
To  both  tyrant  and  slave,  in  that  day  of  the 
Lord. 
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WOMEN'S  WORK. 

BY  ELIZA  LEE  FOLLKN. 

What  have  women  lo  do  with  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  ?  what  can  they  do  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  women's  meddling  with  it  ?  Let  them 
mind  their  own  affairs,  they  only  make  men 
angry,  they  do  no  good.  Let  women  work  in 
their  own  sphere,  &c.  &c.  Every  one  knows, 
as  soon  as  these  questions  are  asked,  the  whole 
catechism  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  whole 
list  of  stereotyped  answers,  which  the  sticklers 
for  the  prerogative  of  men  are  ready  to  give. 
Much  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  argument  has  done  all  that  it 
can  do  for  the  right,  as  well  as  for  the  wrong 
side  of  it.  To  those  who  are  willing  to  reason, 
it  has  been  proved,  that  men  and  women  have 
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equal  duties  upon  all  moral  questions,  and  that 
these  duties,  on  both  sides,  are  limited  only  by 
their  powers. 

With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  how- 
ever, I  would  ask  if  there  is  not  a  greater  claim, 
a  higher  call  upon  women  for  exertion,  than 
even  upon  men  ? 

Is  it  not  natural  and  right  that  women  should 
feel  most  for  the  sufferings  and  degradation  of 
their  own  sex  ?  And  are  not  women  the  great- 
est sufferers  from  slavery  ? 

The  physical  strength  of  a  man,  even  when 
he  is  a  slave,  inspires  a  degree  of  fear  and 
respect,  even  from  his  master,  which  is  some 
little  protection  —  not  so  with  the  poor  woman. 
Weak  and  trembling,  she  stands  before  her 
tyrant,  utterly  defenceless,  entirely  subjected  to 
his  power,  crushed  soul  and  body,  the  willing  or 
the  unwilling  victim  of  his  brutal  will.  Doubt- 
less the  men  in  slavery  suffer  much,  but  what 
pure  mind  would  not  prefer  the  hard  work,  the 
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cruel  lashes,  all  that  a  man  can  endure,  to  the 
hideous  catalogue  of  miseries,  to  which  the  fe- 
male slaves  are  often  doomed  ?  At  times  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  condition  of  the  men  was 
freedom  and  joy,  compared  to  that  of  the  poor, 
wretched,  helpless  women.  The  moral  corrup- 
tion, which  grows  out  of  this  degradation  of 
women,  spreads  far  and  wide,  and  all  around 
breathe  a  tainted  atmosphere;  and  the  pale, 
sensitive,  fine  lady  of  the  South,  knows  this  too 
well. 

And  cannot  women  do  something  for  their 
suffering  sisters  }  Yes ;  they  can  send  in  their 
names  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
to  those  places  where  men  meet  to  make  good 
laws  and  unmake  bad  ones,  in  humble  petition 
for  mercy  and  justice.  Every  woman's  name 
counts  one ;  let  it  go  to  add  to  the  weight  and 
eloquence  of  the  general  prayer  for  the  libera- 
tion of  women  from  the  vilest  bondage. 

When  such  petitions  were  sent  in  to  the  En- 
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glish  parliament,  there  was  no  one  to  utter  the 
vulgar  things  which  American  gentlemen  have 
said  upon  this  subject,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
said  —  "  Here  are  the  names  of  our  mothers, 
our  sisters,  our  wives  —  now  we  must  yield." 

Women  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  for  they  are 
all  sufferers.  Let  no  woman  set  herself  apart, 
and  say  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  woman  at  the  South  ;  it  is  not  so.  She 
has  much  to  do  with  it :  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
touches  her ;  and  if  not,  are  they  not  Christians  ? 
and  will  WiQy  not  one  day  be  called,  upon  to  say 
what  they  have  done  for  the  least  of  these,  the 
brethren  of  the  Saviour  of  men?  What  will 
they  answer  at  that  day } 

It  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  wo- 
men of  the  free  states  could  abolish  slavery  in 
this  country  merely  by  using  their  right  of  pe- 
tition. 

Let  no  one  say  that  women  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  this  question  because  they  are  not 
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politicians.  They  are  on  this  very  account 
more  able  to  judge  of  it,  for  they  regard  it  only 
in  its  true  light,  as  a  question  of  right  or  wrong. 
Being  neither  money-makers  nor  law»makers, 
they  are  more  likely  to  look  at  it  with  the  clear 
eye  of  justice,  truth,  and  purity.  Yes;  woman's 
faith,  and  woman's  courage,  and  woman's  love 
might  break  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  Every 
woman  can  deserve  the  blessed  words  of  Jesus  — 
"  She  hath  done  what  she  could,"  she  can  ever 
stand  ready  to  enter  her  solemn,  her  fearless 
protest  against  sin,  and  she  can  learn  to  under- 
stand, and  feel,  and  reason,  for  human  rights. 
Is  there  any  one  who  is  honestly  convinced  she 
can  do  no  good  to  the  slaves  by  any  positive 
act  —  I  would  say  to  her,  "  You  can  remember 
them,  you  can  pray  for  them.  If  you  are  a 
happy  mother,  when  your  children  are  gathered 
around  you  in  the  security  of  love  and  freedom, 
then  you  can  think  of  the  mother  of  slaves, 
who  never  sees  her  children  all  together  without 
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fearing  that  it  may  be  ihe  last  time,  who  sees 
ever  the  vultures  hovering  over  her  dear  little 
ones.  If  you  are  a  happy  wife,  enter,  if  you 
can,  into  the  feelings  of  her  who  hears  the  sound 
of  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  over  her  or  her 
husband's  head,  and  knows  that  they  are  to  part, 
you  can  try  to  feel  the  sword  of  separation  that 
enters  their  hearts  when  their  master  receives 
the  price  of  innocent  blood,  and  she  and  he  are 
left  desolate. 

If  you  say  —  "  Why  should  I  make  myself 
so  unhappy  for  nothing  ?  I  cannot  relieve  these 
sufferers,"  —  I  answer.  Suppose  you  were  a 
prisoner  for  life,  and  never  looked  for  the  light 
of  hope  to  enter  your  dungeon,  would  it  not  be 
some  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  there  was 
even  one  human  heart  that  pitied  you,  that 
longed  to  release  you,  that  the  invisible  but  all- 
embracing  arms  of  a  heavenly  compassion  were 
around  you  and  would,  if  it  could,  comfort  and 
sustain  you  in  your  loneliness  and  sorrow,  and 
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that  while  your  withered  heart  had  almost  lost 
its  faith  ill  God,  and  could  not  even  pray,  that 
this  heart  often  turned  from  its  own  full  cup  of 
joy,  to  think  of  you  and  pray  the  God  of  mercy 
for  your  deliverance  ?  Oh  yes  ;  there  would  be 
a  divine  blessing  to  you  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
pitying  love  hovering  over  you  —  and  we  know 
not  the  mysterious  efficacy  of  such  prayers,  of 
such  holy  desires. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  is  indeed  women's 
work.  As  imitators  of  him  who  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  we  are  called 
to  it.  Let  neither  fathers,  nor  brothers,  nor 
husbands,  nor  false  or  weak  friends  keep  us 
back  from  it.  Let  us  imitate  those  holy  women, 
who  heeded  not  the  angry  multitude,  nor  their 
infuriated  cries  of  "  crucify  him,  crucify  him,'* 
but  fearlessly  followed  him,  who  was  to  suffer  an 
ignominious  death,  to  his  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  knowing  that  though  hated  and  reviled 
of  men,  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 
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A   FACT   AND   A  REFLECTION. 

BY  SUSAN  CAUOT. 

The  following  short  anecdote  may  suggest  to 
others,  as  it  has  done  to  myself,  a  long  sermon. 
I  relate  it  simply  as  I  heard  it  from  a  friend, 
who  knew  it  to  be  true.  We  had  been  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  abolition,  he  differing  from 
me  in  supposing  that  the  abolitionists  were  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  emancipation.  He,  how- 
*  ever,  in  the  midst  of  our  warm  discussion,  could 
not  forbear,  as  he  reverted  to  what  he  himself 
had  witnessed,  relating  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  occurred  to  him  from  the  sympathy 
excited  in  him  by  the  pain  I  had  showed  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves,  and  the  terrible  injustice 
of  their  relation  to  their  masters.  He  said, 
while  I  was  in  the  South,  I  knew  of  a  woman, 
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who,  becoming  vexed  with  her  slave,  struck  her 
in  the  face ;  it  so  happened  that  the  blow  came 
upon  her  mouth,  and  with  such  force,  as  to 
knock  out  some  of  her  front  teeth.  This  blow 
caused  her,  who  inflicted  it,  a  wound  upon  the 
hand,  that  produced  the  lockjaw  of  which  she 
died. 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  what  must  have 
been  in  her  soul,  when  she  found  that  this  act 
was  to  send  her  thus  uncalled  into  the  presence 
of  her  Judge.  Did  she  then  feel  that  she  was 
the  child  of  God,  and  that  her  slave  was  not. 
Did  she  in  her  visions  on  her  last  bed  think  she 
heard  those  encouraging  words,  "  well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  Did  she  then 
think  that  her  white  skin  would  answer  for  a 
wedding  garment,  that  should  make  her  welcome 
to  sit  down  with  Him  who  came  to  save  those 
that  were  lost ! 


UNION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  WORLD. 
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UNION   OF   THE   OLD    AND  THE 
NEW  WORLD 

BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 

The  mighty  majesty  of  steam, 
O'er  waters  and  o'er  winds  supreme, 

Hath  mastered  the  Atlantic  main ; 
From  shore  to  shore,  we  speak  —  we  hear  - 
And  hemisphere  to  hemisphere 

Echoes  in  swift  responi-e  again. 

Look !  for  heaven's  golden  how,  new-strung 
Is  on  the  old  Ben-Nevis  hung  ;  — 

Yet  ere  that  how  shall  be  outspread 
Into  the  "  full-orbed  shield  "  *  your  eye 
May  watch  it  in  Columbia's  sky, 

O'er  Allegany's  distant  head. 


*  Ossian. 
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Blest  thought !  between  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  one  fleet  moon  we  come  and  go 

From  world  to  world.  Remotest  lands 
Towards  union  and  communion  tend  ;  — 
And  shall  not  closer  concord  blend 

Our  words  and  works  and  hearts  and  hands  ? 

An  Iris-bow  shall  arch  the  sea 
Where  angels  shall  glide  smilingly, 

Heralds  of  truth  and  love  and  light, 
Across  the  deep.    In  dream  serene, 
As  by  the  ancient  patriarch  seen, 

Asciending  and  descending  bright.* 

Yes!  in  one  glorious  league  combined, 
The  great  confederacy  of  mind 

tShall  from  the  oppressor  save  the  opprest  5 
Man  be  redeemed  —  and  liberty 
The  inheritance  of  nations  be, 

And  every,  every  wrong  redressed* 

London, 
26  September,  184L 

*  Genesis  xsviii.  12. 
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VIRGINIA. 

BY  WILLIAM  ADAM. 

Slavery,  in  the  French  colonies,  is  approach- 
ing a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and 
the  following  case,  which  was  adjudicated  on 
appeal  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Paris,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1841,  affords  an  illustration  both 
of  the  reasonings  which  are  still  employed  by 
its  advocates,  and  of  the  powerful  influences 
which  are  arrayed  against  it. 

Virginia  was  a  slave  in  the  service  of  Madame 
de  Bellecourt,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  who  by  her  will,  dated  16th  April, 
1822,  bequeathed  liberty  to  Virginia  and  four  other 
slaves,  whom  she  thus  sought  to  recompense  for 
their  zeal  and  fidelity,  Virginia  had  afterwards 
two  children,  Amelia  and  Simon,  born,  one 
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in  1826,  and  the  other  in  1829,  and  Madame 
de  Bellecourt  died  in  1832,  without  having 
made  any  change  in  the  dispositions  of  her  will, 
and  without  having  given  any  intimation  of  her 
intentions  regarding  the  two  children. 

The  legal  effect  of  this  bequest  was  to  entitle 
Virginia  to  her  liberty  at  the  period  of  her 
mistress's  decease,  but  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  it  until  the  18th  of  February, 
1834,  when  she  was  declared  free  by  an  oincial 
act  of  the  Governor  of  the  island.  The  heirs 
of  her  mistress,  however,  refused  to  liberate  her 
children  who  were  then,  the  one  eight  years, 
and  the  other  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and 
she  accordingly  took  legal  steps,  calling  upon 
them  to  show  cause  why  her  children  should 
not  be  judicially  declared  free  and  absolved 
from  all  servitude  and  slavery,  and  requiring 
that  the  necessary  official  /ormalities  should  be 
attended  to,  in  order  to  obtain  for  them  their  pa- 
tent of  liberty.    An  unfavorable  decision  was 
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pronounced  by  the  primary  Court  of  Poijit  a 
Pitre^  and  subsequently  by  the  Royal  Court  of 
Guadaloupe.  The  decree  pronounced  by  the 
latter  Court,  and  the  counter-decree  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  previously  quoting  Article  47th  of  the  edict 
of  March,  1685,  belonging  to  the  Code  Noir,  of 
which,  in  its  application  to  the  present  case,  the 
most  opposite  interpretations  are  given  by  the 
two  Courts. 

"  Art.  47.  Husband  and  wife  and  their  child- 
ren under  age  shall  not  be  held  and  sold  sepa- 
rately^ if  they  are  under  the  power  of  the  same 
owner.  We  declare  null  and  void  the  purchases 
and  sales  that  may  be  made  of  them  ;  and  we 
will  also  that  this  rule  should  apply  to  voluntary 
alienations  under  the  penalty,  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  make  such  alienations,  of  being  de* 
prived  of  that  slave  or  of  those  slaves  whom 
they  may  have  kept,  and  who  shall  be  adjudged 
to  the  purchasers  without  their  being  required 
to  make  any  addition  to  the  price." 
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The  obvious  purpose  of  this  provision  of  the 
Black  Code  was,  even  under  the  operation  of  an 
unnatural  and  anti-social  system,  to  recognise, 
however  imperfectly,  the  natural  and  social 
rights  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 
The  following  is  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guadaloupe  escapes  from  this 
recognition. 

"  Considering  that  gifts,  (les  liheralites,)  can- 
not be  extended  by  means  of  interpretations 
founded  on  analogies  beyond  the  defined  pur- 
pose of  the  donor : 

"  Considering  that  Madame  de  Bellecourt  had 
no  intention  to  grant  liberty  except  to  the  said 
Virginia,  and  that  she  persisted  in  this  intention 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  since  she  did  not  grant 
the  same  favor  to  the  two  children  of  Virginia, 
which  she  could  have  done  in  her  codicil  of 
1832,  a  period  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the 
children : 

"Considering  that  the  donee  cannot  derive 
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his  right  except  from  the  will,  and  that  Virginia 
cannot  find  there  the  enfranchisement  of  her 
children,  who,  born  in  slavery,  cannot  escape 
from  it  except  by  a  will  as  clearly  expressed  as 
that  which  bestowed  on  her  personally  the  ben- 
efit of  liberty : 

"  Considering  that  article  47th  of  the  edict  of 
1685  includes  a  penalty  for  cases  expressly  de- 
scribed, and  that  penalties  are  never  extended 
beyond  their  object  by  means  of  inferences,  so 
that  the  will  of  the  legislator  remains  fixed  and 
definite  : 

"  Considering  that  the  testator  who  grants 
liberty  to  one  of  his  slaves  does  not  make  the 
alienation  of  which  Article  47th  speaks,  which 
supposes  the  transmission  of  a  thing  to  a  third 
party,  since  the  slave  who  receives  his  liberty 
is  at  the  same  time  the  legacy  and  the  legatee, 
so  that  the  delivery  is  made  of  itself  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  legacy : 

Considering  that  the  freedom  given  by  a 
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master  to  his  slave  strengthens  the  bonds  of 
attachment,  which  already  existed  between 
them,  and  leads  the  enfranchised  slave  to  remain 
near  his  children,  in  order  to  make  them  useful 
to  his  former  master  and  to  inculcate  on  them 
the  principles  of  fidelity  and  devotion  which 
have  procured  him  his  liberty,  so  that  in  this 
manner  that  liberty,  far  from  causing  a  separa- 
tion, produces  a  nearer  approximation  : 

"  Considering  that  the  alleged  necessity  im- 
posed on  the  master  of  including  in  a  testamen- 
tary gift  all  the  children  born,  and  to  be  born 
of  the  slave,  whose  services  he  wished  to  re- 
compense by  the  gift  of  liberty,  would  paralyze 
all  the  generous  sentiments  of  masters,  by  ex~ 
posing  them  to  the  danger  of  finding  their  cer- 
tain ruin  in  a  particular  act  of  benejficence,  and 
that  this  necessity,  far  from  being  useful  to  the 
progress  of  enfranchisement,  would  on  the  con- 
trary obstruct  it  at  its  source  : 

"Considering  that  article  1018  of  the  Civil 
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Code  *  is  altogelher  inapplicable,  since  it  treats 
of  accessaries  without  which  the  thing  be- 
queathed cannot  have  an  existence  useful  to  the 
legatee  ;  that  nothing  in  the  colonial  system  pre- 
vents the  simultaneous  existence  of  a  free 
mother  with  children  born  in  slavery  ;  that  this 
state  of  things  is  very  common,  and  flows  from 
the  impossibility,  under  which  the  master  is 
placed,  of  extending  his  liberality  beyond  cer- 
tain limits  without  ruining  himself  and  injuring 
his  creditors  :  Therefore,"  &c. 

Virginia,  undismayed  by  defeat,  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  after  re- 
ceiving a  report  from  M.  Berenger  on  the  facts, 
and  hearing  an  able  argument  by  M.  Gatine  and 
the  Procureur  General,  M.  Dupin  pronounced 
the  following  decree. 

*  In  the  proceedings  from  which  this  account  is 
taken,  Article  1018  of  the  Civil  Code  is  not  quoted  in 
full,  and  I  have  not  the  means  of  referring  to  it. 
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"  Keeping  in  view  Article  47th  of  the  edict 
of  March,  1685 : 

"  Seeing  that  the  favor,  with  which  the  liberty 
of  man  is  regarded,  requires  that  the  law,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  has  for  its  object  to  ex- 
tend that  liberty,  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
widest  sense  : 

"Seeing  that  Article  47th  of  the  edict  of 
1685,  which  prohibits  the  possession  and  sale, 
separate  from  the  husband,  of  the  wife  and  of 
the  children  under  age,  when  they  are  under  the 
power  of  the  same  master,  is  a  law  of  humani- 
ty, conformed  to  natural  right,  which  requires 
that  children  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  care 
of  their  parents,  so  long  as  the  tenderness  of 
their  age  renders  it  necessary  to  them  : 

"  Seeing  that  the  separation  which  the  legis- 
lator intended  to  prohibit  would  be  as  complete, 
and  consequently  as  fatal  to  children  under  age, 
and  would  as  much  oppose  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity and  the  principles  of  natural  law,  if  it 
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occurred  as  a  consequence  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  mother,  as  of  her  purchase  or  sale  : 

*'  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  prohibition,  con- 
tained in  Article  47th  of  the  edict  of  1685,  must 
apply  to  the  one  is  well  as  to  the  other  case  : 

"  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Royal  Court  of 
Guadaloupe,  which  in  particular  has  refused 
to  make  this  application,  and  to  extend  to  the 
children  of  Virginia  the  benefits  of  the  liberty, 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  her  by  the  will  of 
Madame  de  Bellecourt,  her  mistress,  has  falsely 
applied  and  by  consequence  violated  the  said 
article : 

"  This  Court  repeals  and  annuls  the  decree 
of  the  Royal  Court  of  Guadaloupe  ;  directs  that 
the  Procureur  General  should  cause  the  present 
decree  to  be  printed  and  transcribed  on  the 
registers  of  the  said  Court ;  in  order  that  per- 
fect justice  may  be  done,  remits  the  cause  and 
the  parties  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Bordeaux ;  and 
condemns  the  defendants  to  pay  costs." 
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The  remittal  of  the  case  to  the  Royal  Court 
of  Bordeaux  was  for  the  purpose  of  takhig  it  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  Court,  which 
could  not  he  expected  to  execute  the  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  with  much  zeal.  That 
decree  is  deemed  a  remarkable  one,  constitut- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  French  Abolitionists,  "  a 
judiciary  gospel  "  to  the  French  Colonies,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  particular  case,  as 
to  the  general  principles  favorable  to  liberty 
and  opposed  to  slavery,  which  it  proclaims. 
Slavery  in  the  French  colonies  has  received  its 
death-warrant,  and  it  must  be  abolished.  In  the 
language  of  French  Abolitionists,  "  This  is  the 
'  Delenda  Carthago^'  not  of  Utopians  and  Vis- 
ionaries, but  of  statesmen,  of  legislators,  of  dis- 
tinguished and  upright  jurists ;  nay  it  is  the  wish 
of  many  among  the  Colonists  themselves.  This 
dishonor  of  our  age  and  of  our  civilization,  this 
social  plague,  which  fixes  a  stain  on  the  noble 
escutcheon  of  France,  cannot  any  longer  subsist. 
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This  is  what  is  felt  and  repeated  everywhere. 
In  a  word,  Emancipation  is  on  the  eve  of  ac- 
complishment." 
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A    CHILD'S  THOUGHT. 

BY  HARUIET  MAKTINEAU. 

When  the  late  Lord  B         was  seven  years 

old  he  lost  a  brother,  —  his  playmate,  who  was 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  own  age.  While 
suffering  under  his  loneliness  in  the  nursery, 
his  wailing  afflicted  the  heart  of  his  maid,  and 
she  tried  to  comfort  him.  She  told  him  that  his 
brother  was  in  heaven,  where  God  would  make 
him  very  happy.  "  Happy !  "  exclaimed  the 
boy,  "  then  I'm  sure  God  must  make  him  for- 
get me." 

The  owners  of  negroes  call  them  children  in 
mind.  The  foregoing  is  a  child-like  thought, 
which  has  dwelt  no  doubt  in  the  bosoms  of  a 
multitude  of  the  enslaved  race.  How  is  it  with 
their  child-like  hearts,  when  they  are  torn  asun- 
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der,  —  when  families  are  parted,  —  not  by  the 
gentle  agency  of  death, — not  at  the  mild  call 
of  a 

"  Mercy  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  tlie  tenderness  of  human  hearts," 

but  by  selfish  tyranny,  for  sordid  purposes  ? 
How  is  it  with  such  bereaved  hearts,  when  they 
are  offered  the  consolation  that  their  departed 
ones  are  under  "  a  good  master  ?  "  If  the  dead 
cannot,  by  the  unpractised  in  faith,  be  conceived 
to  be  happy,  even  in  the  bosom  of  God,  while 
preserving  their  human  affections,  how  is  it  with 
those  who  are  carried  off,  not  to  heaven,  but  to 
that  lowest  of  earthly  places,  —  a  slave-planta- 
tion ?  Tell  the  lonely  mother  that  her  children 
are  gone  to  be  happy,  and  she  says  in  her  heart, 
"  Then  they  must  learn  to  forget  me."  And 
can  she  wish  that  they  should  so  learn  ? 

As  time  and  wisdom  advance,  men  will  dis- 
cover more  truly  what  powers  and  acts  of  God 
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they  may  aspire  to  imitate,  and  what  they  may 
not  touch.  They  may  direct  the  thunderbolt, 
and  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  but  they  will 
leave  the  parting  of  human  families  to  Him  who 
can  reunite  them,  and  meanwhile  sanctify  the 
sorrow  of  the  interval,  during  which  those  who 
love  cannot  "  forget." 
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THE    DYING   SLAVE  MOTHER. 

Uy  G.  S.  BURLEIGH. 

Come  to  my  dying  bed, 

Brother,  and  raise  nfiy  head, 
That  I  may  see  yon  sunset  clouds  awhile, 

That  in  bright  colors  drest, 

Hang  o'er  the  blushing  West, 
Cloud  upon  cloud  upheaved,  a  glorious  pile  ! 

O,  when  the  sun  went  down 

Last  night,  in  shadows  brown. 
What  then  I  saw  no  human  tongue  can  tell ! 

On  such  a  sunlit  cloud 

There  came  an  angel  crowd. 
Such  as  afar  in  heaven's  bright  mansion  dwell, 
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And  bending  lowly  down, 

Had  lent  to  me  a  crown, 
But  that  I  had  not  quite  forgiven  the  wrong, 

And  all  the  evil  done 

By  the  oppressive  one. 
Who  long  hath  bound  us  in  his  fetters  strong. 

They  turned,  and  in  the  sky 
Wheeled  their  bright  ranks  on  high. 

And  waved  the  token  from  the  clouds  above, 
And  as  they  soared,  they  sang 
Till  heaven's  blue  temple  rang 

With  songs  of  Hope,  of  Mercy,  and  of  Love. 

I  saw  amid  that  band. 

With  golden  lyre  in  hand. 
My  murdered  Leon,  whom  the  robber  slew ; 

To  me,  how  passing  fair 

His  ebon  features  were, 
Amid  that  bright  and  glorious  throng,  to  view. 
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And  there  my  darling  boy- 
Poured  out  such  songs  of  joy, 

As  make  my  spirit  leap  with  rapture  now, 
While  cherubs,  rosy  fair, 
Hovered  above  in  air. 

And  bound  a  garland  on  his  sable  brow. 

Forward  from  his  bright  cloud 

My  gentle  Leon  bowed, 
And  smiling,  waved  to  me  his  chainless  hand, 

And  still  he  swept  the  lyre 

In  concert  with  the  choir. 
As  came  his  soft  voice  on  the  zephyrs  bland. 

"  Mother,  O  come  to  me  ! 

Come  where  the  slave  is  free, 
In  the  blest  land  where  tears  may  never  flow  ; 

Here  is  no  coiling  whip, 

Whose  cruel  lashes  drip 
With  gore,  as  threatens  in  thy  path  below  ; 
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"  But  all  is  joy,  and  peace, 

And  love,  that  cannot  cease, 
And  rest,  the  hunted  seek  in  vain  on  earth ; 

The  dark  hue  of  the  skin. 

Is  no  foul  niark  of  sin, 
But  hand  in  hand  the  ransomed  all  go  forth. 

"  The  holy  men  of  old, 
Of  whom  thou  oft  hast  told, 
When  midnight  bound  the  oppressor's  eyes  in 
sleep. 

They  stand  around  the  Throne, 
To  God,  in  solemn  tone, 
Striking  their  lyre,  with  never-ceasing  sweep. 

"  And  O !  enthroned  with  Him, 

Whom  all  the  Seraphim 
With  heart  and  tongue,  in  burning  ranks,  adore, 

And  to  whom  Angels  raise 

Loud  songs  of  endless  praise, 
God  in  the  Highest,  now,  and  evermore, 
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"  Is  that  meek  Man  of  Woe, 

Who  died  long  years  ago, 
On  Calvary's  brow,  for  men  of  every  hue ; 

O  love  huTi  ever,  Mother  ! 

Like  Him  there  is  no  other, 
So  meek,  so  gentle,  and  so  Godlike  too. 

"  When  Death's  dark  valley  through, 

My  trembling  spirit  flew," 
I  sunk  in  fear,  to  think  that  I  was-  dead  ; 

But  when  the  Saviour  spake. 

Words  of  such  kindness  brake 
From  his  pure  lips,  that  all  my  terror  fled. 

"  Mother,  O  Mother,  come  ! 

Come  to  thy  peaceful  home  ; 
Here  is  no  tyrant  v.'ith  his  cruel  chain  ; 

But  cherubs,  all  their  days, 

Sing  to  the  Lord  in  praise,  — 
And  to  the  Lamb,  that  on  the  earth  was  slain,'* 
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Then,  as  their  rapturous  song 

Died  on  the  air  along, 
And  the  soft  sunshine  faded  from  the  sky,  — 

The  glittering  ranks  rolled  back 

Upon  their  joyous  track, 
And  darkness  settled  on  the  dazzled  eye. 

And  Brother!  I  will  go, 

And  leave  this  home  of  woe, 
Its  joys  and  griefs,  its  fetter-links,  and  thee, 

And  with  my  Boy  above, 

Join  in  sweet  songs,  of  love 
And  praise  to  God,  through  all  eternity  I 

Upon  yon  cloud-hilPs  brow 

I  see  my  Leon  now, 
Waving  his  hand  from  his  bright  home  to  me ; 

O  God  !  forgive  the  wrong, 

That  man  hath  done  me  long,  — - 
Brother,  farewell !  My  Boy,  I  fly  to  thee ! 

Plainileld, 
November  11,  1841. 


SONNETS. 
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SONNETS. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 
I. 

Great  Truths  are  portions  of  the  Soul  of  man ; 
Great  Souls  are  portions  of  Eternity, 
Each  drop  of  blood,  that  e'er  through  true  heart 
ran, 

With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me  ; 
For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began, 
Hath  been  and  still  forevermore  shall  be 
That  every  deed,  to  overlive  Time's  span, 
Must  goad  the  Soul  to  be  erect  and  free  ; 
Slave  is  no  word  of  seed  immortal  sprung, 
Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died, 
Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung. 
And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 
With  martyr-fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  rung 
Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 
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11. 

If  ye  have  not  the  one  great  lesson  learned, 
That  grows  in  leaves,  tides  in  the  mighty  sea. 
And  in  the  stars  eternally  hath  hurned. 
That  only  full  Obedience  is  free, — 
If  ye  in  pride  your  true  birthright  have  spurned. 
Or  for  a  mess  of  pottage  beggarly 
Have  sold  it,  how  in  Truth's  name  have  ye  earned 
The  holy  right  to  fight  for  liberty  ? 
Be  free,  and  then  our  God  will  give  a  sword 
Wherdfor  Orion's  belt  were  not  too  bright. 
There  shall  be  power  in  your  lightest  word 
To  make  weak  Falsehood,  pierced  with  arrowy 
light. 

Writhe,  dying  of  her  own  most  foul  disease, 
Within  her  churches  and  her  palaces  ! 


TlIE  EFFECTS  OF  SLAVERY. 
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THE   EFFECTS    OF  SLAVERY. 

BY  EDWUND  JACKSON. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1619,  in  travelling  South, 
I  deviated  from  my  direct  way  to  visit  Mount 
Vernon,  with  something  of  the  purpose  of  a 
pilgrim  to  the  tomb  of  his  Prophet,  or  a  devotee 
to  the  shrine  of  his  Saint,  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose  to  enter  into  particulars, 
or  to  describe  the  feelings  still  freshly  remem- 
bered, which  thronged  upon  me,  as  I  stood  on 
the  grass-covered  tomb,  and  recalled  the  history 
and  contemplated  the  character  of  the  man : 
the  nature  and  force  of  these  will  be  readily 
imagined  by  every  one. 

The  devotion,  with  which  Washington  long 
indulged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  led  me 
to  anticipate  an  exuberant  soil  and  well  cul- 
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tivated  plantations.  I  was  therefore  proportion- 
ally disappointed  to  observe  only  barren  en- 
closures and  unreclaimed  forests.  Is  this,  I 
enquired  of  a  gentleman  who  overtook  me  on 
the  road,  Mount  Vernon  ;  —  is  this  the  planta- 
tion of  Washington  ?  Yes ;  was  the  reply. 
"  But  this  is  a  miserable  soil.  Where  are  the 
fields,  which  experienced  his  care,  and  repaid 
with  abundant  crops  a  liberal  cultivation  ?  *' 
"  There  they  are,"  he  replied,  "  before  you  ; 
but  they  are  worn  out ;  and  so  is  all  the  land  in 
this  neighborhood." 

Worn  out  !  —  I  did  not  understand  the  phrase, 
but  further  inquiry  made  it  plain,  and  after  ac- 
quaintance with  eastern  Virginia  and  much  of 
the  low  country  South,  showed  a  large  portion 
of  it  in  the  same  melancholy  condition. 

Soon  after  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  I  overtook 
a  man  on  horseback,  with  three  others  hand- 
cuffed and  marching  before  him.  In  my  sim- 
plicity I  asked,  aside,  "  What  have  they  done 
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that  you  are  taking  them  to  jail  in  this  mariner  ?  " 
honestly  supposing  the  group  to  be  a  civil  officer 
and  three  criminals.  "  Nothing,"  he  replied ; 
"  I  am  not  taking  them  to  jail ;  I  have  bought 
them  for  the  Tennessee  market,  and  am  going 
to  Lynchburgh,  where  I  have  seventy  more, 
which,  with  these  and  a  few  more  I  expect  to 
pick  up  on  the  way,  will  make  up  my  drove." 
He  was  a  slaver.  "  They  are  unwilling  to  go, 
I  suppose,  that  you  manacle  them  thus  ? " 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  they  say  they  are  willing, 
but  they  have  wives  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  trust  them  so  near  home,  for 
fear  they  should  give  me  the  slip  1 "  Alas ! 
thought  I,  for  the  Ancient  Dominion  —  the  land 
of  Washington  !  —  her  soil  worn  out  —  her 
children  led  away  captive  —  surely  a  curse  has 
fallen  upon  her :  why  is  it  so  ? 

Ignorant  slaves  and  indolent  tyrants  prove 
but  unthrifty  cultivators,  who  take  everything 
from,  but  return  nothing  to  the  soil.  Energy 
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is  paralyzed,  labor  dishonored,  intellect  dark- 
ened, and  the  soul  crushed.  The  accursed  sys- 
tem spreads  over  the  community  a  moral,  as 
over  the  soil  a  physical  sterility,  and  points  to  a 
fearful  destiny  already  at  hand  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. Where  are  now  the  sumptuous  dwellings 
and  productive  plantations  which  formerly 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  James  Rivers  ?  Their  glory  has 
departed  —  the  thorn  and  the  bramble  have 
sprung  up  in  their  gardens  —  premature  decay 
lowers  around  ;  and  the  mansion  of  the  Aristo- 
crat and  the  hut  of  the  slave  are  following  hard 
upon  the  fate  of  their  own  Jamestown. 

Where  now  is  that  noble  band  of  patriots  and 
statesmen  of  Virginia,  who  from  1760  to  1790 
were  the  glory  of  our  country  —  each  and  all  of 
whom  solemnly  protested  against  slavery,  and 
many  of  whom  earnestly  advocated  x\bolition  ? 
The  places  which  then  knew  them  now  know 
them  no  more.    In  their  stead  have  sprouted  up 
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unblushing  advocates  of  slavery  ;  demagogues, 
wrangling  over  the  spoils.  Such  have  claimed 
the  large  mantles  of  their  sires,  with  which  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  These  pseudo-patri- 
ots 

May  flourish  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  sound  yeomanry  —  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 
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BOSTON  * 

BY  MARIA  WESTOIi  CHAPMAN. 

See  domes  and  spires  where,  centuries  agone, 
Three  barren  hills  against  the  cold  blue  sky- 
Rose  to  the  sea-worn  pilgrim's  wondering  eye, 

Who  sought  the  God  of  Freedom  in  the  lone, 

Comfortless  places  of  a  land  unknown, 
Without  control  to  worship  Him  most  high. 
Exulting  in  the  wilderness  to  die 

In  that  free  worship  of  his  changeless  throne. 

His  will  for  man  is  freedom  evermore,  — 
Changeless,  though  these  "  perpetual  hills  do 
bow :  "  f 


*  See  Frontispiece. 

t  Ilabakkuk.  The  tops  of  tbo  throe  hills  which  gave  Boston  its 
first  name  of  Trimountatn  are  now  levelled  before,  the  builder. 


BOSTON. 


That  everlasting  purpose  then  adore, 

And  let  thy  worship  evermore  and  now, 
Oh,  city  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  be 
To  do  his  will  by  making  all  men  free  ! 
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DIVISIONS. 

BY  WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

Whence  come  divisions  amons  us  ? 
The  man,  who  joins  an  unpopular  cause  from 
impulse,  will  fall  away  as  soon  as  his  soul  is 
fretted  in  feeling,  that  half  of  life  is  spent  in 
what  seems  merely  kicking  against  the  pricks- 
He  who  rushes  in,  unbaptized  of  truth,  from 
heedless  devotion  to  others,  will  soon  reach 
some  leap  which  even  his  blind  idolatry  must 
stand,  broad-eyed,  to  gaze  at,  —  some  tone,  for 
which  even  his  ready  lip  has  no  Amen. 

One  who,  in  a  moment  of  virtue,  has  caught 
a  dazzling  glimpse  of  some  great  principle,  and 
bowed  unconsciously  to  its  power,  finding  in  a 
little  time  how  broad  are  its  relations,  what  a 
whole  self-sacrifice  it  asks,  will  turn  from  the 
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strait  and  narrow  way,  whenever  his  besetting 
sin  enters  to  hedge  up  his  path. 

Enthusiasm,  dweHing  a  while  in  the  clear  up- 
per sky,  expands  into  fulness  of  love,  but  shriv- 
els back  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  actual  world, 
only  the  colder  for  its  moment  of  inspiration,  — 
as  the  lightning  leaves  death  where  it  has  passed. 
How  often  close  on  the  heels  of  the  kindled 
enthusiast  presses  the  narrow  bigot. 

Some  join  the  crusade  without  ever  counting 
the  cost.  These  reluct  at  the  painful  journey, 
the  unwonted  voyage,  and  their  hearts  are  lead 
in  their  bosoms,  when  they  touch  the  hot  sands 
of  the  Holy  land  — "  Obey  God  rather  than 
man."  Feeble  words  to  draw  on  such  mighty 
duties.  "  The  more  foes  the  more  honor,"  said 
Georg  von  Frundsberg,  the  German  Bayard,  — 
"  at  their  sound  how  the  imagination  kindles  to 
stand  in  Thermopylse.  But  if  fancy  only,  and 
not  the  heart  bids  us  join  Leonidas,  how  soon 
weariness  throws  off  the  harness,  and  lets  the  lust 
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of  the  world  and  the  pride  of  life  take  '  the 
prisoned  soul  and  lap  it  in  *'  their"  elysium.' " 

Some  come  thirsting  to  lead  —  some  with  ears 
aching  to  echo  their  own  names  —  and  some 
steal  in,  scouted  from  every  other  band,  thinking 
the  "  feeble  folk "  will  welcome  anybody  to 
count  one. 

Last  in  the  catalogue  lags  on  the  "  painted  hyp- 
ocrite," often  only  half  conscious  of  his  seeming 
—  half  convinced  he  means  to  serve  God,  when 
he  wishes  only  to  gain  man's  applause.  But  he 
soon  finds  strict  clinging  to  truth  will  never  gain 
those  "  most  sweet  voices  "  gazes  on,  appalled, 
through  long  vistas  of  unpopular  years ;  foresees 
the  final  triumph  of  his  canse,  (sad  mixture,  as 
such  triumphs  always  are,  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  the  perfect  and  the  possible,)  carried  at  last 
by  a  motley  mass,  whose  consciences  the  shrill 
clarion  of  truth  has  wakened  into  only  an  oyster 
life  —  a  coward  mob,  whom  the  bayonets  of 
true  soldiers  have  pushed  into  the  field, —  he 
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notices  how  few  of  those  who  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  province  are  found  in  the  car  of  triumph 
as  it  climbs  the  Capitol,  —  anticipates  with  sick- 
ening zeal  the  verdict  of  history  as  she  will 
note  the  fanaticism  of  his  associates  —  the  folly 
of  their  pretensions  —  their  injudicious  meas- 
ures, damning  a  few  with  faint  praise,  culling 
here  and  there  a  name  to  point  a  jest,  and  giving 
the  rest  to  oblivion.    From  such  thoughts  and 
prospects  our  hero  rushes  into  compromise  with 
the  world,  for  just  so  much  of  a  reformer  as 
she  can  afford  to  grant  him  without  forfeit  of  his 
character  as  a  judicious  man  —  mixes  t\vo  parts 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  one  of  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove,  and  crystallizes  into 
the  man  of  sound  common  sense  who  never  does 
any  harm  and  only  thinks  of  doing  good. 

Do  you  seek  those  who  have  really  turned 
the  world  right  side  up  ?    You  must  unearth 
them  from  beneath  the  ribaldry  and  foul  scorn 
with  which  history  has  covered  them.  Culiline 
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and  Cromwell,  Pym,  Lilburne,  Bunyan,  and 
Vane,  how  long  were  they  lost  under  epithets! 
If  "  truth  be  the  daughter  of  time,"  as  the 
proverb  says,  she  is  surely  the  child  of  his  very 
old  age. 

The  only  man  who  can  benefit  a  cause  is  he 
who  comes  to  it  self-impelled,  —  from  sense  of 
duty,  —  his  eye  fixed  on  Gorl,  careless  of  effects 
or  of  success,  if  he  be  only  certain  he  has  laid 
on  its  altar  "  all  that  he  has,  even  all  his  living," 
Felloiv-worker  with  God  is  his  title,  leaving  to 
his  great  leader  the  times  and  the  seasons.  For 
sucl 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glist'ring  foil 
Set  ofF  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  in  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  PAST. 
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BY  RICHAUD  D.  WEBB, 


Thk  Biirony  of  Forlh  forms  tlie  soutlv  eastern  extremity  of  the 
County  of  Wexford.  It  is  bounded  on  tiie  north  by  the  Forth 
mountain,  and  on  tlie  south  and  east  by  a  sliallow  and  dangerous 
coast.  It  was  settled  by  the  early  Eni-lish  invaders,  who  followed 
Earl  Strongbow  from  England.  The  spot  where  ho  first  landed  is 
shown  at  liajeubon  point,  visible  from  Forth  mountain.  There  arc 
relics  of  tiie  old  Saxon  dialect  to  be  heard  among  the  people.  I 
have  myself  heard  it  spoken.  There  aio  also  many  remnants  of 
manners  and  customs,  that  savor  more  of  old  England  than  of 
young  Ireland.  The  mountain  of  Fortii  is  one  of  the  least  amongst 
mountains,  and  yet  in  ruggedness,  rockiness,  wildness,  desolation, 
and  picturesque  dignity,  he  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  some  of  the 
most  aspiring  of  his  brethren.  From  the  highest  point,  looking 
northwards,  you  have  a  vast  amphitheatre  speckled  vvith  hills  and 
surrounded  by  mountains  —  the  Comrughs  in  the  County  of  Water- 
ford,  Slieunamaun  in  Tipperary,  White  Mountain  in  Kilkenny, 
Blackstairs,  and  Mount  Leinster  between  Carlow  and  Wexford,  and 
Crodghan  Kinsella,  the  locality  of  the  famous  Wicklow  gold  mines. 
This  landscape  possesses  great  historic  interest,  as  it  was  the  tlioa- 
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tro  of  most  of  tho  roraarkablo  baitlcs  which  took  place  in  1798, 
during  the  terrible  and  sanguinary  insurrections  of  tlmt  year.  The 
names  of  Rosa,  Scullaboguo,  Fooi;s'3  3! ills,  Vinegar  Hill,  Tara, 
the  Three  Rocks,  Sec.  aro  familiar  to  every  Irishman,  who  has  read 
or  hoard  of  these  disastrous  times.  Tho  following  lines  were  sug- 
gested by  a  visit  to  "  The  Mountain,"  and  wore  intended  as  a  slight 
tribute  to  a  beloved  friend,  my  Uncle  Jacob  Poole  of  Growtown, 
one  of  the  most  gentle,  upiight,  and  simple-licarted  of  men.  lie 
died  in  1827,  and  his  memory  is  still  revered  in  that  country. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OP  FORTH. 

Fresh  were  the  winds,  the  sky  was  blue,  and 

beautiful  the  day ; 
Broad  Forth's  old  Saxon  barony  stretched  far 

beneath  me  lay, 
As  seated  on  Forth's  rugged  hills,  and  looking 

towards  the  sea. 
Thick  thronged  sweet  thoughts  of  other  days 

and  other  friends  on  me. 
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Dreams  of  the  blossomed  bean-fields  so  odorous 
and  green ;  * 

The  woodbine  covered  cottages  along  the  way- 
side seen ; 

The  causeway  that  Saint  Patrick  built  to  march 

across  the  seas  ;  t 
The  foaming  of  the  wild  waves  against  the  wild 

Sal  tees. 

The  seaman's  dread  and  guide  from  far,  lone 

Tuskar's  rocky  isle  ; 
The  pleasant  fields  of  farthest  Carne  ;  old  Bar- 

gie's  lordly  pile ; 


*  The  Barony  of  Forth  is  famous  (or  ita  boans.  In  the  season  of 
blossoms,  the  gales  from  the  bean-ficld,  breathe  of  Arabia  the  Happy. 

■(•  *'  Saint  Patrick's  Uridge  "  is  a  natural  causeway,  trending  from 
the  shore  towards  the  Saltco  Islands.  It  is  formed  of  loose  flat 
stones,  and  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  our  patron  saint 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  it  to  France.  It  was  of  course 
constructed  by  miraculous  agency.  Why  it  was  left  unflnishcd, 
history  saith  not. 
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The  leaning  tower  that  nods  beside  our  Lady's 

Island  Lake ;  * 
The  ancient  language  buried  there  which  the 

elder  people  spake. 

The  sculptured  forms  and  epitaphs  that  on  the 

tombs  are  found, 
Of  Strongbow's  feudal   followers  within  the 

church-yard  ground ; 
That  ancient  Culdee  temple,  the  Church  of  old 

Saint  Vogh,t 

*  There  is  an  old  castle  near  the  pilgrim-Iiaunted  lake  of  our 
Lady's  Island,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tlio  barony,  wliich  re- 
sembles the  leaning  towers  of  Pisa  and  Bologna. 

f  The  church  of  Saint  Vogh,  like  that  of  Siiint  IJerius  and  some 
others  in  the  neighborhood,  is  one  of  those  very  ancient  buildings 
coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland  in  the 
4th  or  5th  century.  It  is  very  small,  and  a  part  only  of  the  walls 
is  now  standing.  The  Culdccs  were  the  primitive  Christians  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Ask  an  Irishman  to  pronounce  the  words  Vogh  and  Lough  for  you. 
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The  roaring  of  the  sea-stream  across  the  Bar  of 
Lough.  * 

These  names  are  rough  to  polished  ears  nor  suit 
the  stately  line, 

But  they  call  up  thoughts  of  happy  days  within 
this  heart  of  mine  ; 

Bright  visions  of  the  youthful  hours  which  there 
I  spent,  together 

With  one  whom  as  a  friend  I  loved,  and  reve- 
renced as  a  father. 

His  cheerful  talk,  his  frequent  sigh,  his  looks 

both  mild  and  holy  ; 
His  counsel  that  allured  to  heaven,  and  warned 

from  sin  and  folly  ; 


*  The  rushing  of  the  returning  tide  across  the  Bar  into  tlie  salt- 
water inlet  of  Lough,  may  be  heard  in  fine  weather,  and  with  a 
favorable  state  of  the  wind,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles. 
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His  lowly,  peaceful,  Christian  mien,  his  eyes 

with  kindness  beaming, 
His  honest  heart  that  never  learned  this  false 

world's  hollow  scheming. 

But  oh  !  these  scenes  so  beautiful,  such  long 

loved  charms  displaying. 
Recall  the  time,  the  bitter  lime,  that  saw  thy 

light  decaying. 
When  sank  thy  gentle  spirit  down,  and  shrank 

thy  form  away. 
As,  fed  by  hope  or  racked  by  fear,  I  watched 

thee  day  by  day. 

These  scenes  too  vividly  recall  that  night  of  dark 
November, 

When  by  thy  dying  couch  I  sat,  within  the  si- 
lent chamber ;  — 

Heard  the  last  words,  caught  the  last  sigh,  and 
marked  the  last  faint  shiver. 

As  winged  thy  soul  her  joyous  way  to  realms  of 
light  forever. 
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How  throbbed  my  heart,  how  shook  my  frame, 
what  thrilTing  awe  came  o'er  me, 

As  breathless,  lifeless,  soulless,  lay  that  honored 
clay  before  me  ; 

In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Dead  how  waned 
earth's  joys  and  pleasures  I 

How  my  soul  panted  for  the  Fount  of  never- 
failing  pleasures ! 

Thy  grave  is  deep  on  Forrest's  side,  unmarked 

by  cross  or  column, — 
Man's  vain  attempts  to  consecrate  the  holy  and 

the  solemn ; 

The  ash  tree  waves  her  soft  green  leaves,  the 

daisy  opes  her  blossom. 
Where  lowly  lies  thy  place  of  rest  on  earth's 

maternal  bosom. 

As  the  beloved  of  later  days  in  converse  sweet 

sate  round  me. 
These  pensive  visions  of  the  past  upon  the 

mountain  found  me ; 
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So  did  I  muse  on  Forth's  dark  hills  on  that 
bright  summer  morning  ;  — 

To  Forth's  dark  hills  my  fond  heart  thus  is  ever- 
more returning. 

Dublin. 
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A   VOICE   FROM  ERIN. 

BY  JAMES  HAUGHTOIf. 

Liberty  Bell  !  Liberty  Bell !  How  pecul- 
iarly beautiful  the  title,  —  the  dream  of  some 
mind  nearly  aldn  to  poetry  and  to  Heaven. 
There  is  something  delicious  in  the  silvery  notes 
of  even  the  tiny  bells  ;  and  how  sublime  the 
grand  and  melodious  swell  of  the  large-mouthed 
bell,  flinging  its  magnificent  tones  to  the  winds 
of  heaven.  Heaven  seems  around  and  within 
us,  when  Fuch  peaceful  and  sweet  music  rests 
upon  our  ear. 

So  it  is  when  we  wake  the  echoes  of  our 
mountains ;  the  sound  bursts  forth  in  full  and 
magnificent  volume,  wandering  from  hill  to  hill, 
momentarily  getting  fainter  until  it  dies  away, 
seeming  never  entirely  to  lose  all  trace  of  its 
sweetness. 
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If  my  friend,  G —  B — ,  should  chance  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  these  lines,  they  will  serve  to  recall 
to  his  memory  a  happy  day,  spent  with  a  far, 
far  away  friend  among  the  mountains  of  our 
sweet  county  Wicklow,  where  we  made  lake 
and  mountain  ring  again,  until  echo  seemed  to 
carry  the  beloved  names  on  its  untiring  pinions 
to  earth's  remotest  limits;  —  names  familiar  as 
household  words  in  the  affections  of  the  friends 
of  humanity,  and  dreaded  sounds  in  the  ears  of 
"  soul-drivers,"  all  the  world  over.  We  gave 
them  freely  to  the  echoes  which  they  woke  in 
this  wild  scenery  where  we  stood,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  will  never  he  allowed  to  die 
away,  until  the  voices  of  the  mountains  are 
hushed  by  the  chant  of  "  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  man." 

Is  this  too  fanciful  or  too  enthusiastic  an  idea  > 
1  hope  not  —  I  believe  not.  The  liberty  Bell  is 
fixed  On  the  world's  watch  tower  —  devoted 
watchmen  have  hold  of  its  cord  ;  and  as  the 
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sacred  fire  in  the  temple  was  ever  kept  alive, 
so  will  its  cheering  tones  ever  ring  out  amid 
Freedom's  passes,  until  every  chain  shall  be 
broken,  and  one  loud  shout  shall  proclaim  the 
glorious  Jubilee  of  universal  emancipation. 

Is  it  to  be  Tyrants  amid  Slaves  that  Ameri- 
cans, with  Liberty  glowing  on  every  page  of 
their  history,  and  the  glorious  declaration  of 
Independence  upon  their  lips  have  been  found 
willing  to  degrade  themselves  ?  Shame  on  you  I 
your  blotted  escutcheon  is  the  scorn  of  the 
world.  Your  slave  states,  bankrupt  in  reputa- 
tion, are  rapidly  verging  to  bankruptcy  in  prop- 
erty. Shake  off  the  vile  incubus  which  de- 
presses you !  Make  real  your  empty  professions 
of  freedom,  and  be  what  God  designed  you  to 
be  —  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Oh !  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  such  a  people  as  you 
are.  No  American  from  any  of  the  slave  states 
can  now  place  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  my 
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country,  without  feeling  in  his  heart,  that  he  is 
an  object  of  pity,  if  not  of  contempt.  Slave- 
owners, men*stealers,  soul-drivers —  (all  synon- 
ymous terms,)  may  affect  to  despise  these  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  Foreigners,  but  you  must 
first  change  your  nature  before  such  contempt, 
shot  into  your  very  soul  from  truth's  own  quiver, 
can  fail  of  its  effects.    You  may  taunt  us  with 
our  own  guilt.    It  is  true  we  are  guilty.  Mill- 
ions of  shackles  in  the  East  Indies  proclaim  how 
guilty  we  are.    But  who  holds  there  his  fellow 
man  in  bondage  ?    Principally,  if  not  altogether, 
the  derai-civilized  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
mild  precepts  of  Christianity :  while  with  you, 
on  the  contrary,  the  great  wickedness  is  upheld 
and  justified  by  the  elite  of  your  society  —  by 
your  cultivated  minds.    But  the  greatest  and 
most  intellectual  men  in  your  land  feel  how  un- 
tenable is  your  position ;  how  unjustifiable  on 
any  of  the  principles  which  Christendom  ac- 
knowledges as  the  tests  and  touchstones  of  our 
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lives.  A  cold,  heartless  expediency  is  the  rotten 
and  unholy  foundation  on  which  alone  you  can 
build  your  misshapen  frame  of  society.  If  you 
do  not  at  once  place  it  on  the  sure  and  perma- 
nent basis  of  justice  and  truth,  it  will  fail  to 
pieces,  and  bring  destruction  on  yourselves  and 
on  your  children. 

Dublin, 
34  Eccles  Street. 
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SONG   OF   THE  ABOLITIONIST. 

BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GABRISOIT. 

Air  —  Auld  Lang  Sijno 
I. 

I  AM  an  Abolilionist ! 

I  glory  in  the  name  ; 
Though  now  by  Slavery's  minions  hissed, 

And  covered  o'er  with  shame  ; 
It  is  a  spell  of  light  and  power  — 

The  watchword  of  the  free  :  — 
Who  spurns  it  in  the  trial-hour, 

A  craven  soul  is  he  ! 

IT. 

I  am  an  Abolitionist ! 

Then  urge  me  not  to  pause  ; 
For  joyfully  do  I  enlist 

In  Freedom's  sacred  cause  : 
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A  nobler  strife  the  world  ne'er  saw, 

Th'  enslaved  to  disenthral ; 
I  am  a  soldier  for  the  war, 

Whatever  may  befall ! 

III. 

I  am  an  Abolitionist  — 

Oppression's  deadly  foe  ; 
In  God's  great  strength  will  I  resist, 

And  lay  the  monster  low; 
In  God's  great  name  do  I  demand, 

To  all  be  freedom  given, 
That  peace  and  joy  may  fill  the  land, 

And  songs  go  up  to  heaven  ! 

IV, 

I  am  an  Abolitionist ! 

No  threats  shall  awe  my  soul, 
No  perils  cause  me  to  desist, 

No  bribes  my  acts  control ; 
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A  freemen  will  I  live  and  die, 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade, 

And  raise  my  voice  for  liberty, 
Of  nought  on  earth  afraid. 


V. 

I  am  an  Abolitionist  — 

The  tyrant's  hate  and  dread  — 
The  friend  of  all  who  are  oppressed 

A  price  is  on  my  head ! 
My  country  is  the  wide,  wide  world, 

My  countrymen  mankind  : 
Down  to  the  dust  be  Slavery  hurled  ! 

All  servile  chains  unbind ! 

Boston, 
Nov.  10,  1841. 
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SKETCH    OF    "A    FOREIGN  IN- 
CENDIARY." 


EicHARD  Allen  of  Dublin  has  been  heard 
of  in  America,  and  almost  everywhere  else. 
Would  you  wish  to  know  something  more  of 
him  ?  As  a  philanthropist  he  is  second  to  none 
in  Ireland  but  father  Mathew  himself.  Never 
lawyer  had  so  many  clients  as  Richard  Allen ; 
he  has  more  than  half  the  world  to  plead  for. 
Atlas  supported  only  as  much  of  the  old  world 
as  was  known  in  his  time ;  Richard  Allen 
shoulders  both  new  and  old  together.  The 
poisoned,  plundered  Chinese,  whom  the  English 
are  warring  against,  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
swallow  opium  and  "  the  blessings  of  a  purer 
religion "  together  —  the  Hindoos,  who  are 
forced  to  grow  the  opium,  and  taxed  for  the 
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support  of  Juggernaut,  and  nnade  to  worship 
"  the  books  "  of  the  "  Honorable  Company  " 
once  a  year  —  the  German  Lutherans,  who  are 
banished,  and  plundered,  and  oppressed  by  the 
Protestant  king  of  Prussia  —  galled  horses,  over- 
driven cows  and  sheep,  little  chimney  sweeps, 
American  slaves,  and  slaves  every  where  —  the 
criminal  trembling  under  the  anticipation  of 
legal  slaughter  —  the  unhappy  drunkard  —  every 
one  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  suffering  hu- 
manity—  are  sure  of  his  prompt  or  active  sym- 
pathy. You  would  think  he  feared  a  violent 
death,  he  labors  with  such  energy  to  abolish  the 
office  of  the  hangman  ;  and  that  "  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  "  were  his  in  prospect,  his 
life  is  such  an  incessant  struggle  for  their  over- 
throw. He  is  in  business,  and  his  time  is  fully 
occupied,  as  time  is  wont  to  be  with  business 
men.  But  he  defies  Time.  I  never  knew  any 
one  else  who  so  completely  sets  at  defiance  the 
spectre  with  the  scythe  and  hourglass.  Nine 
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tenths  of  all  that  is  written  in  the  Irish  papers, 
on  all  the  subjects  that  I  have  hinted  at,  are  from 
his  pen.  He  is  a  rare  instance  of  what  perse- 
verance can  do.  In  a  few  minutes  he  will  pen 
a  newspaper  article  on  anything.  In  half  an 
hour  he  will  draw  up  a  report  for  an  Anti-slavery 
Society  that  will  take  you  half  an  hour  to  read. 
He  corresponds  with  "  all  sorts  of  people." 
Joseph  Sturge  is  his  intimate  and  attached  friend 
—  so  is  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  so  is  Wendell 
Phillips  —  so  is  Thomas  Clarkson.  Ever  so 
many  among  the  great  and  powerful  are  his 
correspondents  —  some  from  choice,  some  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  it,  for  he  lets  nobody 
alone  whom  he  can  enlist.  He  will  stop  you  in 
the  street  "  for  half  a  minute  "  —  Heaven  help 
you!  it  will  prove  to  be  half  an  hour  or  more. 
He  has  the  affairs  of  "  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere  "  to  lay  before  you,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  in  half  a  minute,  say  what  he  will.  He 
is  always  ready,  night,  noon,  and  morning  — 
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always  at  leisure  for  the  promotion  of  any  good 
thing.  He  is  about  seven  and  thirty  —  in  man- 
ners kind  and  courteous,  —  with  an  innocent 
boldness  and  confidence,  which  carry  him 
through  where  less  hopeful  people  would  fail. 

He  is  secretary  to  the  Hibernian  Anti-slavery 
Society,  the  Hibernian  British  India  Society, 
the  Hibernian  Temperance  Society.  Though 
his  heart  is  Irish  it  beats  for  the  world.  Though 
a  staunch  orthodox  quaker,  he  has  a  good  word 
for  every  good  man  ;  and  neither  sect,  party,  nor 
geographical  boundary,  confines  the  sphere  of 
his  efforts  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Amongst  the  great  men  of  this  age  and  na- 
tion, there  are  few  so  deserving  of  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Christian  and  the  Citizen  of  the 
world,  as  the  subject  of  this  rough  and  hasty 
outline. 


SONNET. 
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S  ONNETs 

TO  ELIZABETH  PEASE,  OP  DARLINGTON,  ENGLAND. 
BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

A  NATIVE  dignity  and  gentle  mien  ; 

An  intellect  expansive,  clear,  and  strong  ; 

A  spirit  that  can  tolerate  no  wrong ; 
A  heart  as  large  as  ever  yet  was  seen ; 
A  soul  in  every  exigence  serene, 

In  which  all  virtuous  excellencies  throng ;  — 

These,  best  of  women !  all  to  thee  belong  ; 
What  more  of  royalty  has  England's  queen  ? 
Thy  being  is  absorbed  in  doing  good. 

As  was  thy  Lord's,  to  all  the  human  race  ; 
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With  courage,  faith,  hope,  charity  endued 
All  forms  of  wretchedness  thou  dost  embrace ; 

Still  be  thy  work  of  light  and  love  pursued. 
And  thy  career  shall  angels  joy  to  trace. 

Boston, 
Nov.  30, 1841. 
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AMERICAN  CHIVALRY. 

BY  EDMUND  QUINCY. 

*' The  Chivalry  of  the  South!" 

Southern  Speeches  and  Newspapers  passim. 

Burke  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life, 
than  when  he  said  that  "  the  Age  of  Chivalry- 
was  gone."  Though  he  had  attained  "  to  some- 
thing like  prophetic  strain,"  and  though  he  did 
see  the  end  of  the  French  Revolution  —  or 
rather  the  end  of  the  beginning,  from  the  first, 
as  none  other  of  his  contemporaries  discerned 
it,  still,  even  his  philosophy  did  not  dream  of 
all  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Could  he  but  have  survived  to  our  day,  his 
boding  heart  would  have  been  relieved  of  half 
its  gloom  by  the  discovery,  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  had  not  fled,  with  Justice,  to  Heaven, 
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but  that  it  still  animated  bosoms  warmed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  blood.  He  knew  a  cjood  many 
things,  considering  bis  advantages,  and  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  North  American  Colonies, 
than  most  of  his  generation  ;  but  he  never  imag- 
ined that  the  institution  which  was  hallowed  in 
his  memory  by  so  many  elevating  associations 
of  story  and  of  song,  and  the  departure  of  which 
he  lamented  as  a  sore  calamity,  was  not,  as  he 
had  supposed,  extinct,  but  only  translated  to  a 
more  congenial  sphere  on  another  continent.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  closing  years  of  that  great 
man's  life  should  have  been  clouded  by  dark 
presages  of  evil,  which  was  to  come  upon  man- 
kind through  the  decay  and  disappearance  of 
the  old  feudal  spirit,  and  its  chivalric  manifesta- 
tions, when,  if  he  could  only  have  looked  at 
things  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  sacred  flame  was  as 
bright  and  as  warm  as  ever,  and  still  inspired 
its  votaries  to  knightly  deeds,  though  it  had  been 
snatched  from  its  crumbling  shrines  in  the  Old 
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World,  to  new  altars  beneath  other  skies.  His 
eyes  were  held  that  he  should  not  see  the  glories 
that  were  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world.  He 
died  without  the  sight  of  the  beneficent  influen- 
ces which  American  Chivalry  was  destined  to 
shed  abroad  upon  mankind.  Science  had  not 
unrolled  to  his  eyes  the  arcana  which  she  has 
revealed  to  us.  Philosophy  was  in  her  nonage 
then.  Religion  did  not  understand  the  high  and 
holy  purposes  of  her  mission,  till  she  had  com- 
pleted her  education  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  English  Tully,  standing 
as  it  were  upon  the  bridge  of  sighs  which  con- 
nected the  Old  whh  the  New,  the  Past  with  the 
Future  —  should  have  gazed  with  a  gloomy  eye 
into  the  formless  void  before  him,  and  have 
turned  a  lingering  look  of  regret  at  the  brilliant 
but  vanishing  images  behind.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  shades  of  Beaconsfield  resounded  with 
lamentations  at  the  imagined  flight  of  the  days 
of  chivalry.  It  was  his  misfortune  and  not  his 
fault,  that  he  lived  half  a  century  too  soon. 
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It  is  our  happiness  to  live  in  days  of  more 
cheerful  h'ght  and  of  better  hope.  The  Ago  of 
Chivahy  survives  for  us.  We  are  not  left  to 
mourn  over  its  vanished  glories.  Though  its 
highest  achievements  and  proudest  deeds  are 
performed  upon  a  distant  soil,  fairer  than  ours, 
and  which  the  Creator  has  placed  nearer  the 
sun ;  still  its  beneficent  influences  overleap  the 
imaginary  line  of  separation  and  bless  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  land.  The  signs  of  its 
presence  are  everywhere  around  us.  The  mon- 
uments of  its  power  and  the  trophies  of  its 
prowess  adorn  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  deco- 
rate the  legislative  halls  of  the  separate  states, 
dignify  the  Courts  of  Justice,  illustrate  the  Ex- 
change, "  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate," and  impart  an  added  odor  of  sanctity  to 
the  temples  of  Religion.  Its  right  supremacy 
over  the  nation  is  scarcely  questioned  by  any  one. 
The  aspiring  Statesman  must  do  it  homage  as 
its  vassal,  and  swear  eternal  fealty  to  it,  as  the 
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condition   of   success.     The   sages  of  the 

law  declare  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
to  be  its  Charter,  —  a  compact  designed  for 

the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  its  blessings, 
accomplished  by  a  compromise  of  which  all  the 
concessions  are  in  its  favor.  The  holy  men, 
who  minister  at  the  altar,  trace  its  institution  to 
the  Father  of  Mercies,  establish  its  claims  to  the 
reverence  of  mankind  by  inspired  examples  and 
by  proafs  from  Holy  Writ,  are  ever  ready  lo 
bless  its  framers  and  magnify  its  victories,  and 
to  give  it  the  encouragement  of  their  smiles  and 
the  sanction  of  their  prayers.  No  tribute  is 
deemed  oppressive,  which  the  support  of  the 
institution  demands  of  us  its  remote  dependen- 
cies. A  ready  submission  is  yielded  to  any 
measures  of  policy  which  its  interests  seem  to 
require.  The  test  of  public  virtue  and  of  pri- 
vate excellence  is  allegiance  to  its  sovereignty 
and  devotion  to  its  behests.  Blasphemy  against 
its  divine  origin,  or  its  beneficent  numtfcsialions 
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is  promptly  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  offi- 
ces of  state,  banishment  from  the  saloons  of 
fashion,  and  ejection  from  pulpits  and  commun- 
ion tables,  if  not  by  severer  visitations  of  the 
outraged  majesty  of  the  people.  Self-respect 
and  even  self-interest  are  forgotten  in  the  enthu- 
siasm its  merits  excite.  Though  we  are  preclud- 
ed by  the  misfortune  of  our  local  habitation 
from  having  this   knighthood  laid  upon  our 
shoulder,  and  from  sharing  in  its  privileges  and 
its  glories,  still  we  are  permitted  to  follow  in  its 
train,  in  the  humble,  but  still  important  capacity, 
of  squires.    And  though,  like  Sancho,  we  find 
that  the  greater  share  of  the  drubbings  falls  to 
our  lot,  we  do  not,  like  him,  ingloriously  com- 
plain of  this  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  Chiv- 
alry, but  endure  it  with  the  most  unrepining  alac- 
rity.   And  should  any  discourteous  varlets  pre- 
sume to  speak  evil  of  the  knightly  character  of 
our  masters,  or  to  deny  the  sscredness  of  their 
office,  we  are  ever  ready  to  chastise  the  inso- 
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lence  of  the  losel  scouts,  should  they  be  beyond 
the  reach,  or  unworthy  of  the  arrn,  of  our  liege 
lords.  The  increasing  number  of  these  miscre- 
ants, indeed,  is  such,  as  in  some  degree  to 
threaten  the  fair  fame,  if  not  to  endanger  the 
existence,  of  the  sacred  order,  and  promises  to 
open  a  wide  field  of  adventure  to  the  high  em- 
prize  of  our  modern  paladins,  as  well  as  to  the 
humbler  virtues  of  their  trusty  squires. 

Some  writers  on  European  Chivalry,  in  tracing 
back  its  origin,  have  thought  to  ennoble  it  b;^  in- 
dicating points  of  resemblance  between  its  cus- 
toms and  the  usages  of  the  old  heroic  times,  as 
portrayed  in  the  pictured  pages  of  the  Iliad. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  ingenious 
analogies  are  made  out  between  the  Homeric 
period  and  the  age  of  Chivalry.  I  have  room  to 
mention  only  one.  Robbery  and  Piracy  were 
honorable  in  both.  Now  I  protest  against  being 
supposed  to  imply  that  these  are  features  of  the 
American  institution.   I  merely  mention  these 
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incidents  of  ancient  chivalry  to  soothe  the  wound- 
ed sensibilities  of  our  modern  heroes,  by  showing 
them,  that  even  if  these  charges  which  are 
brought  against  them  by  their  maligners  were 
true,  that  they  are  not  without  high  £ind  rever- 
end examples  for  their  consolation  and  encour- 
agement.   But  those  were  dark  and  semi- barba- 
rous ages.    The  light  of  liberty  and  of  religion 
had  hardly  dawned  upon  them.    They  did  not 
dream  of  the  changes  in  the  relations  of  things 
which  civilization  and  Christianity  were  to  effect 
in  happier  days.    They  knew  nothing  of  the 
blessings  of  republicanism.    They  did  not  im- 
agine how  the  boundaries  of  property  would  be 
extended  by  the  possession  of  equal  rights,  the 
exercise  of  impartial  justice,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  and  universal  freedom.    They  had 
not  learned  the  magic  by  which  the  relieving  a 
man  of  himself  and  all  that  he  possesses,  is 
transmuted  from  a  capital  felony  into  a  deed 
of  Christian  beneficence  and  heroic  virtue.    1  f 
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they  had,  they  would  not  have  tried  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  by  appealing  to  the  lion's  law, 
and  vindicating  their  deeds  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest ;    they  would  have   nuignified  their 
office  by  showing  that  it  was  established  by  the 
Deity  for  the  benefit  of  those  very  men  from 
whose  pockets  they  eradicated  the  root  of  all 
evil.    They  would  not  merely  have  justified 
their  picking  and  stealing,  as  a  necessary  inci- 
dent of  their  vocation,  they  would  have  gloried 
in  it  as  essential  to  its  due  performance — as 
indispensable  as  their  belt  or  spurs.    As  to  pi- 
racy, great  diversities  of  opinion  have  prevailed, 
as  to  its  proper  limits  and  true  nature  among  the 
learned  and  the  practical  part  of  the  community, 
from  the  times  of  Jason  and  Paris  downwards. 
But  the  light  of  modern  civilization  has  dispelled 
many  prejudices  and  errors,  which  anciently 
overshadowed  the  subject,  and  has  placed  the 
crime  upon  a  footing  which  convicts  those  of 
gross  injustice,  who  would  impute  it  to  the  Chiv- 
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airy  of  America.  The  law  of  nations  has  been 
regarded,  like  the  comnmon  law,  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  reason  ;  but  its  perfection  was  not  ab- 
solute —  it  had  not  received  the  finishing  touch 
—  until  it  had  undergone  the  revision  of  minds 
strengthened  and  expanded  by  the  free  influen- 
ces of  the  Model  Eepublic.  But  it  is  now  fully 
established  that  a  traffic,  which  is  by  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  nations  piracy,  if  conducted  upon 
the  high  seas,  is  a  lawful  and  honorable  com- 
merce, if  carried  on  coast-wise  or  by  inland  car- 
avans. And  thus  we  see  the  same  act  which 
would  elevate  its  perpetrator  to  the  bad  eminence 
of  the  gallows,  if  committed  upon  the  ocean, 
exalting  its  achiever  to  embassies,  to  seats  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Cabinet,  yea,  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Chair  itself,  if  it  be  performed  within  sound- 
ings or  upon  dry  land.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
be  more  unjust  or  ungenerous  than  to  attribute 
these  vices  of  ancient  chivalry  to  the  improved 
form  of  the  system,  which  obtains  in  this  re- 
fined age  and  enlightened  country. 
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The  admirers  of  the  decayed  European  insti- 
tution no  doubt  thought  that  they  had  done  it  good 
service,  when  they  had  traced  its  rudiments  back 
to  the  heroic  ages.  But  the  heralds  and  gene- 
alogists, to  whom  is  committed  the  keeping  of 
the  archives  and  the  maintenance  of  the  honor 
of  the  order  of  American  Knighthood,  disdain 
so  modern  and  so  heathenish  a  pedigree  for 
their  charge.  They  go  back  for  its  institution 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  will  accept 
of  no  less  than  a  patriarchal  descent.  Though 
the  institution  doubtless  flouFished  lonff  before 
his  time,  yet,  so  uncertain  are  human  records, 
Abraham  is  the  first  Grand  Master  of  whom  we 
have  any  authentic  account.  His  authority  is 
accordingly  regarded  as  final  as  to  the  rightful 
existence  of  the  institution,  and  his  example  held 
up  as  an  incentive  to  generous  emulation  in  this 
part  of  his  career.  His  memory  is  venerated, 
not  indeed  as  the  founder  of  the  system,  but  as  a 
chosen  servant,  to  whose  care^its  Divine  Author 
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committed  his  wisest  and  most  beneficent  con- 
trivance for  the  good  of  his  creatures.  Malicious 
tongues  have  whispered,  indeed,  that  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  their  great  exemplar  has 
induced  his  followers  to  adopt  some  other  cus- 
toms of  the  patriarchal  age,  which  are  not  re- 
garded as  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  Christian 
Morality  ;  and  they  adduce  as  proof  of  their 
assertion,  the  testimony  written  in  living  lines 
upon  the  countenances  of  a  portion  of  their  peo- 
ple. But,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  plausibility  about  this  assertion, 
still  it  is  fully  disproved  by  the  horror  which  is 
unanimously  expressed  by  themselves  and  their 
followers  amongst  us,  at  the  bare  idea  of  the 
amalgamation  of  different  races.  These  impar- 
tial historians  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  spirit  of  Chivalry  in  all  the  successive  ages 
of  the  world, —  under  the  Christian  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  dispensatipn.  But  perhaps  no  exam- 
ple of  its  respectful  recognition  is  more  entirely 
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satisfactory  to  a  pious  as  well  as  to  a  chivalric 
spirit,  than  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  His  posi- 
tion in  life,  indeed,  did  not  permit  him  to  as- 
pire to  the  honor  of  this  knighthood,  but  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  is  represented  to  have 
discharged  the  office  of  a  faithful  squire,  in  re- 
storing  to  one  of  that  order  an  article  of  prop- 
erty, which  is  its  peculiar  badge,  is  at  once  ani- 
mating and  edifying.  His  conduct  in  this 
respect  is  a  sharp  rebuke  to  some  among  us, 
who  would  fain  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  trails  of  modern, 
as  it  was  of  ancient  Chivah'y,  is  its  devotion  to 
the  protection  of  the  defenceless,  and  its  care 
for  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves* 
Indeed,  it  is  the  charge  of  more  or  less  helpless 
persons,  that  constitutes  the  very  essence  —  the 
necessary  badge  —  of  an  American  knight. 
Evil  disposed  persons  have,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  this  relation  is  maintained  only  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  knightly  protector.    But  such  a 
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calumny  is  amply  refuted  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  endeavors  to  shield  them  from  the  di- 
verse temptations  of  idleness  and  of  opulence, 
the  pains  he  takes  to  preserve  their  minds  from 
evil  influences  from  without,  and  the  trouble  he 
is  at  to  reclaim  and  restore  them  to  the  blessings 
of  their  condition,  should  they  ever  ignorantly 
seek  to  escape  from  them.  The  inducements 
and  arguments,  which  he  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  use  to  persuade  his  beneficiaries  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  their  happy  lot,  are  also  sometimes 
urged  in  derogation  of  his  thankless  office.  A 
most  futile  and  unphilosophical  objection.  For 
if  the  system  be  beneficial,  as  I  presume  few 
will  deny,  then  whatever  is  necessary  to  its 
effectiveness  is  right.  The  scourge,  the  chain, 
and  the  branding  iron  are  as  indispensable  to  the 
due  discharge  of  the  beneficent  office  of  the 
modern  knight,  as  were  the  sword,  the  shield, 
and  the  lance  to  that  of  his  prototype  of  the 
middle  ages. 
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Some  cavillers  have  hinted  that  the  whipping 
of  women  is  not  a  practice  sanctioned  by  knight- 
ly usage.  I  will  not  contend  that  precedents 
can  be  found  in  the  books  of  chivalry,  precisely 
to  this  point.  But  such  busy  bodies  should  re- 
member that  we  are  not  bound  in  this  free  and 
enlightened  country  to  a  servile  adherence  to 
any  examples,  however  venerable,  and  that  im- 
provements upon  old  systems  should  be  the  theme 
of  praise  instead  of  blame.  For  it  would  be  man- 
ifestly unjust  to  confine  any  of  the  advantages  of 
a  general  system  of  beneficience  to  one  fa- 
vored sex.  The  silly  outcry  about  the  cru- 
elty of  our  favorite  arrangement  should  then 
be  silenced  forever,  as  far  as  these  things  are 
concerned.  Truth,  however,  compels  me  to  say, 
that  there  have  been  acts  of  cruelty  and  wrong 
connected  with  it,  which  are  enough  to  make 
each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end  upon  the 
hearer's  head.  Some  recreant  and  craven 
knights  there  have  been,  base  enough  to  hew  off 
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iheir  own  spurs  and  unbelt  themselves,  by  de- 
serting their  defenceless  charge,  and  leaving 
them  to  their  own  resources.  This  extravagance 
is  not  common,  but  still  enough  so  to  demand 
the  inhibition  of  special  enactments  by  some  of 
the  states. 

One  notable  instance  of  this  inhumanity  I 
feel  called  upon  to  record,  as  it  was  the  act  of  a 
sovereign  State.  The  capitol  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  took  fire  one  day  and  was  con- 
sumed. During  the  conflagration  one  of  the 
favored  class,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
rescued  the  archives  of  the  State  —  the  very 
charter,  perhaps  under  which  he  enjoyed  his 
peculiar  privileges.  And  what  was  his  reward  ? 
Did  the  State  of  North  Carolina  order  him  a 
thousand  lashes  on  the  bare  back  well  laid  on  ? 
Did  she  reduce  his  allowance  to  half  a  peck  of 
corn  a  week  ?  Did  she  even  pass  a  law  secur- 
ing the  blessings  of  his  present  estate  to  him- 
self and  his  posterity  forever  against  the  possi- 
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ble  caprice  of  his  lord  ?  No  such  thing.  She 
purchased  of  his  protector  his  right  of  provi- 
dence, and  turned  him  loose  upon  the  world  to 
shift  for  himself  !  An  act  of  barbarity,  which  I 
think  it  would  puzzle  the  logic  of  a  patriarchal 
Doctor  of  Divinity  to  justify  or  even  to  palliate. 
Why,  the  very  pagan  Romans  showed  more 
gratitude  to  the  geese  that  saved  the  Capitol  I 

But  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  aspect  of 
this  great  institution,  and  the  one  in  which  it 
most  favorably  resembles  the  media3val  system, 
is  its  eminent  devotion  and  practical  piety.  We 
have  seen  that  nothing  short  of  a  divine  institu- 
tion of  their  order  will  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  most  religious  knights.  Indeed  one 
of  them,  who  belongs  to  the  holiest  class  of  the 
order,*  has  solemnly  proclaimed  that  it  was 
established  by  God  the  Father,  not  condemned 
by  God  the  Son,  and  "  expressly  authorized  " 


*  Rev.  R.  Fuller  of  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
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by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that,  being  thus 
recognised  by  all  the  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
jointly  and  severally,  the  assaults  of  its  enemies 
upon  it  are  "  a  direct  insult  to  the  Unchangeable 
and  Holy  One  of  Heaven."  The  same  spirit  of 
piety  pervades  all  the  practical  details  of  the 
system.  An  exclusive  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  their  helpless  dependents  shows  that  the 
golden  rule  has  been  adopted  as  the  law  of  their 
life  by  the  disinterested  lords.  A  proof  of  their 
unselfish  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
they  are  daily  impoverishing  themselves,  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  themselves,  "  murder- 
ing their  lands,"  in  order  to  maintain  their  be- 
nevolent institution.  They  are,  in  fact,  virtually 
dependent  on  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  less 
favored  portion  of  the  country  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  for  themselves  and  their  charge. 
And  to  the  credit  of  the  merchants  and  artificers 
of  the  North  be  it  told,  that  they  cheerfully  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  of  dispensing  their 
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charities  —  looking  not  for  their  own  again.  It 
is  credibly  asserted,  that  the  value  of  goods  fur- 
nished gratuitously  for  this  benevolent  end, 
within  a  few  years,  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  toils 
of  this  devoted  order  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  ends  —  their  labors  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son to  imbue  their  dependents  with  the  virtues 
of  industry,  of  patience,  of  resignation  —  the 
bodily  fatigues  which  they  sometimes  undergo 
in  urging  their  disciples  along  the  path  of  recti- 
tude—  are  almost  incredible,  and  may  well 
compare  with  any  of  the  labors  and  privations 
of  Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir  Gavvain.  Even  Sunday 
sometimes  "shines  no  ;3abbath  day  to  them." 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remember  a 
passage  in  his  own  Southern  experience  related 
by  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  of  Boston,  at 
a  public  meeting  a  few  years  since.  One  of 
his  Baptist  brethren,  with  whom  he  was  residing, 
on  the  Sabbath,  with  the  labors  of  the  sanctuary 
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before  him,  thought  it  not  too  much  to  apply  his 
strength  to  the  reformation  of  one  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries, who  had  sinned  in  the  matter  of  black- 
ing his  boots,  until  he  stood  in  a  puddle  of  his 
own  blood,  and  then  went  up  to  the  house  of 
God  with  a  good  conscience,  though  with  a 
weary  arm,  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  his 
flock.    Such  self-sacrifice,  though  it  may  be 
hardly  credited  in  this  working-day  region,  is 
believed  to  be  not  uncommon  in  that  privileged 
portion  of  the  country.    And  in  justice  to  the 
religious  part  of  our  own  community,  I  must 
say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  fully  appre- 
ciate these  excellencies  in  the  character  of  their 
Southern  brethren,  and  that  there  are  no  men 
who  are  more  cordially  welcomed  to  their  pul- 
pits and  communion  tables  than  these  holy  con- 
fessors.   Nor  do  these  pious  men  confine  their 
labors  of  love  to  the  promotion  of  the  spirhual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  their  immediate  de- 
pendents —  relieving  them  of  the  vexatious  re- 
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lationships  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  from  the  care  of  their  own  advancement 
and  the  education  of  their  children — their  sym- 
pathies leap  forth  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  perishing  heathen  of  other  lands.  They 
forget  even  the  respect  which  is  due  to  *'  the 
peculiar  domestic  institutions"  of  other  nations, 
in  their  zeal  to  overthrow  those  of  Ceylon  and 
Hindostan.    And  this  inconsistency  is  only  ap- 
parent, and  not  real,  —  for  the  latest  discoveries 
in  ethics  teach  that  what  would  be  an  imperti- 
nent intermeddling  with  other  men's  matters  — 
worthy  of  a  felon's  death  —  when  applied  to  the 
arrangements  of  our  neighbors,  becomes  a  sa- 
cred duty  when  its  sphere  is  transferred  to  the 
Antipodes.    Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
axiom  of  American  Christianity,  that  our  duties 
to  our  fellow  men  increase  in  the  geometrical 
ratio  of  the  distances  at  which  we  are  removed 
from  them.    Their  holy  zeal  in  the  great  cause 
of  evangelizing  the  world  is  analogous  to  that 
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which  precipitated  their  predecessors  upon  the 
holy  land  for  the  rescue  of  the  Sepulchre. 
Though  they  do  not  often  go  in  person  upon 
this  sacred  service,  still  their  benevolence  often 
contrives  to  make  even  their  vassals  share  in 
the  holy  work,  by  converting  them  into  money 
— by  a  magical  process  well  known  to  all  true 
knights-errant  —  and  then  pouring  it  with  joy- 
ful alacrity  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  And 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions — the  great  machine  for  working 
up  Paganism  into  Christianity  —  cheerfully  re- 
ceives the  gift  and  applies  the  price  of  the 
bodies  of  their  countrymen  to  the  salvation  of 
pagan  souls.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
this  illustrious  body  itself,  in  its  corporate  capaci- 
ty, has  been  invested  with  the  insignia,  and  has 
exercised  all  the  peculiar  rights  and  privileges, 
of  the  knightly  office.  Truly,  how  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  of  Heathenesse  are  the  feet 
of  those  who  bring  to  it  the  glad  tidings  of 
American  Christianity ! 
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I  might  go  on  forever  chauniing  the  praises 
and  magnifying  the  glories  of  American  Chiv- 
alry. But  its  virtues  and  achievements  demand 
an  abler  panegyrist,  I  might  recount  its  cour- 
tesy, its  generosity,  its  hospitality,  its  nice  sense 
of  honor,  its  life  in  arms,  its  judicial  combats,  its 
casual  rencounters.  But  I  forbear.  I  have  al- 
ready devoured  the  lion's  share  of  our  scanty 
pages.  If  I  have  thrown  any  new  light  upon  the 
institution  which  is  the  peculiar  blessing  and  glory 
of  our  land,  I  have  accomplished  my  fondest 
hope.  If  I  have  inspired  a  single  breast  with  fresh 
love  and  admiration  of  its  virtues,  or  rekindled 
a  single  spark  of  dormant  loyalty  and  zeal,  I 
have  left  myself  nothing  to  desire.  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 
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SONNET   TO  LIBERTY. 


BY  WILLIAM  LLOVD  GARRISON. 


Thy  cause,  O  Liberty  !  can  never  fail, 

Whether  by  foes  o'ervvhelmed,  or  friends  be- 
trayed : 

Then  be  its  advocates  of  nought  afraid  ; 
As  God  is  true,  they  surely  shall  prevail. 
Let  base  oppressors  tremble  and  turn  pale  ; 

They,  they  alone  may  justly  be  dismayed  ; 

For  Truth  and  Right  are  on  thy  side  arrayed, 
And  the  whole  world  shall  yet  thy  triumph  hail. 
No  blow  for  thee  was  ever  struck  in  vain ; 

Thy  champions,  martyrs,  arc  of  noble  birth ; 
Bare  honors,  blessings,  praises,  thanks  they  gain, 

And  Time  and  Glory  magnify  their  worth  ! 
A  thousand  times  defeated,  thou  shalt  reign 

Victor,  O  Liberty,  o'er  all  the  earth. 

Boston, 
Dec.  1,  lti4L 
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BRITISH  ABOLITIONISM. 

BV  N.  P.  ROGERS. 

We  have  something  to  do  this  side  the  water 
with  the  above  named  type  of  philanthropy,  now 
that  modern  ingenuity  has  brought  the  old  world 
and  the  new  into  juxtaposition.  The  ocean  is 
no  longer  a  gulf  of  separation,  as  it  used  to  be, 
before  the  daring  genius  of  our  times  had 
bridged  its  illimitable  expanse;  —  before  steam 
had  laid  dotcn  her  audacious  rail-road  track 
along  the  hilly  Highway  of  Nations:  and  where 
Columbus  adventured  and  wandered,  a  century 
or  two  ago,  in  disregard  of  coast  and  stars,  and 
trusting  to  the  quivering  needle,  to  hunt  amid 
the  wilderness  of  waters  after  a  conjectured 
world,  Cunard  has  set  him  up  a  mail  route,  and 
now  carries  the  world's  mail  every  fortnight. 
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and  talks  of  carrying  it  every  week,  from  hem- 
isphere 10  hemisphere.     Since  all  these  im- 
provements Britain  and  America  are  morally  at 
each  other's  doors.    It  is  well  that,  among  other 
things,  we  understand  the  character  of  British 
Abolitionism.    It  has  been  misunderstood  among 
us,  as  I  think,  and  greatly  overrated.    I  will 
guess  at  some  of  the  causes.    Lord  Mansfield 
had  decided  that  Slavery  teas  not  laio  in  Old 
England.     Granville  Sharpe,  who  wrote  his 
lordship  into  that  opinion  peradventure,  was  an 
Englishman  or  a  Briton.    Poet  Cowper  of  Eng- 
land had  said,  in  his  famous  line,  that  "  slaves 
could  not  breathe  "  there.     "  They  touch  our 
country,"  said  he,  "  and  their  shackles  fall." 
Orator  Curran,  whose  flaming  eloquence  had 
transmuted  him  from  a  downtrodden  Irishman 
to  a  recognised  Briton,  —  he  had  ranted  glori- 
ously of  its  "  sacred  soil,"  and  of  "  the  altar 
and  the  gods  sinking  together  in  the  dust,  the 
moment  '"''  captivity  set  foot  upon  that  soil,  from 
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whatever  quarter  of  the  enthralled  earth  ;  and 
how  the  young  Yankee  imagination  has  been 
fired  by  his  flaming  bursts  in  the  school-book, 
about  "  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  eman- 
cipation ! "  —  We  verily  believed  that  genius 
lived  and  had  her  home  "  within  the  four  seas 
of  Britain."  Wilberforce  lived,  spoke,  and  died 
in  Britain  —  and  there  Clarkson  labored  against 
the  slave-trade.  Fox's  humanity,  and  even 
Pitt's  policy  were  anti-slavery,  and  both  were 
British.  A  British  Parliament  abolished  the 
African  slave  trade  —  all  for  love  of  Liberty 
and  mankind  of  course !  —  England,  too,  had 
compelled  the  weaker  despotisms  around  her 
into  treaties,  for  the  suppression  of  the  infernal 
trade,  and  her  naval  war  dogs  had  hunted  and 
taken  the  private  slaver,  while  Columbia's  stars 
and  stripes  had  winked  at  the  black  flag,  if  not 
courtesied  to  it,  as  they  passed  each  other,  "  do- 
ing the  business  "  of  Christendom  "  in  the  great 
waters."    And  last,  though  not  least,  Britain 
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had  freed  her  West  Indies,  and  her  philanthro- 
py had  summoned  the  "  World  to  meet  in  anti- 
slavery  convention  "  at  her  capital.  —  Oh,  was 
not  Britain  the  Land  of  Freedom,  and  London 
Liberty's  chief  town  1  and  her  very  provinces 
loo,  —  her  American  provinces,  they  were  a 
refuge  to  the  fugitive  slave  of  the  Republic. 
The  north  star  had  gone  and  stood  over  her 
Canadas,  and  led  the  tvise  men  of  the  South 
there,  to  offer  gifts  to  the  infant  Liberty.  We 
went  over  to  Britain's  capital,  to  attend  the 
World's  anti-slavery  meeting.  One  glance  from 
the  gallery  of  Freemason's  Hall,  however,  awoke 
us  to  the  realities  of  her  abolitionism.  It  need- 
ed but  a  glance.  Why,  anti-slavery  can't  live 
in  England !  —  not  "  slaves,"  as  Cowper  says, 
but  Anti'slavery  "  cannot  breathe  in  England !  " 
There  is  not  elasticity  enough  in  her  atmosphere 
to  give  the  breast  of  Liberty  a  single  respiration. 
Liberty  dies  therej  as  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
and  the  whole  land  is  strewed  with  her  whitened 
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bones.  Elumanity  lies  prostrate  and  suhjecl  in 
Britain.  I  know  they  have  law  there,  but  it  is 
stern  as  the  despotism  of  the  Lion's  den.  They 
tell  of  the  "  British  Lion."  There  is  a  «  Lion 
in  the  way,"  in  England.  He  roars  at  every 
corner  of  the  streets  —  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land at  times  tremble  at  the  shaking  of  his 
mane,  as  well  as  the  threatened  and  disquieted 
nations  of  the  earth  abroad.  Brute  force  is  the 
Law  and  the  Liberty  of  England.  The  flash- 
ing of  steel  is  the  glance  of  her  eye,  and  the 
exploding  powder-burst  the  breath  of  her  nos- 
trils. Man  does  in  England  what  power  per- 
mits him  to  do.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  it  says 
to  his  footstep,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  the 
proud  waves  of  thy  humanity  be  stayed.  The 
Briton  ramps  in  his  Liberty,  but  his  vehemency 
is  as  the  watch  dog's  of  his  own  guarded  home. 
He  falls  to  the  ground,  when  he  gets  the  length 
of  his  subject  chain.  All  are  vassals  in  Eng- 
land.   The  colossal  Brougham  is  but  a  vassal. 
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He  is  but  a  giant  subject.  Wellington  is  a  suh- 
ject.  He  conquered  Bonaparte,  but  he  has  to 
do  homage  at  the  foot  of  a  British  girl.  He 
wears  her  collar  on  his  ducal  neck.  And 
the  mighty  O'Connell,  whose  genius  measures 
the  earth,  and  whose  voice  "  agitates  it,  —  he 
is  a  subject  of  that  same  British  damsel.  He 
owes  her  allegiance  and  fealty.  Her  will  is  his 
law,  and  he  does  public  homage  in  the  face  of 
Britain  and  the  world,  to  her  Royal  baby,  as  his 
fellow  subject,  the  nurse,  dismounts  the  little 
Royal  Highness  from  its  poney-phaeton  in 
Saint  James's  Park.  Victoria's  brass  collar 
glitters  on  the  neck  of  O'Connell.  And  Geokge 
Thompson,  too,  the  philanthropist,  as  well  as 
the  orator,  the  anti-slavery  champion  of  the  old 
world  —  the  advocate  of  both  the  Indies  — 
whose  "  cloud-cleaving  "  genius  mounts  to  the 
sun,  and  gazes  it  in  the  face  —  even  he  has  to 
come  down  again  and  own  allegiance  to  his 
Queen.    The  cable  of  subjugation,  fixed  about 
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his  imperial  talon,  anchors  him  to  the  monarchy 
of  England,  and  he  lights  down  from  his  career 
among  the  storms,  a  panting,  breathless,  baffled 
British  suhject.  And  the  poor  little  Queen  her- 
self is  a  slave  among  the  rest,  and  the  most  of  a 
slave  of  them  all.  She  wears  a  crown  on  her 
head,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  small  hand,  (if  her 
hand  be  small,)  a  crown  that  dazzles  and  a 
sceptre  that  scares  more  people  than  any  other 
perhaps  of  the  earth's  surface,  —  yet  she  is  in- 
volved inextricably  in  the  iron  entanglement  of 
subjection,  with  all  her  subjects.  She  is  the 
key-stone  of  the  suhject  arch,  and  as  free  to 
move,  and  no  freer,  than  the  key  of  one  of  the 
arches  of  her  old  London  bridge.  Nothing  can 
disenthral  her  but  an  earthquake  revolution,  that 
should  shake  the  civilized  world  —  and  that 
earthquake  is  brewing.  God  speed  the  moral 
Chartism  of  Britain  to  avert  it  —  or  rather 
American  abolitionism  diffused  beyond  the  wa- 
ters, which  may,  or  may  not  reach  them  in 
time. 
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Britain  can  aid  us  but  little  in  the  overthrow 
of  slavery  —  Ireland  can  more.  But  the  waves 
of  moral  revolution  must  start  from  an  agitation 
here.  They  cannot  move  it  there.  We  have 
freedom  here,  or  it  is  at  least  possible  to  indi-* 
viduals — When  we  get  it  we  can  impart  it. 
We  are  in  moral  insurrection,  and,  once  at  lib- 
erty,  we  dispense  freedom  to  the  slave  —  or 
rather  the  bursting  of  our  own  voluntary  shac- 
kles, here  under  New  England's  sky,  will  un- 
rivet  the  fetters  that  gall  the  limbs  and  souls  of 
the  plantations,  and  slavery  will  disappear  from 
the  land.  The  disenthralment  would  not  proba- 
bly stop  in  this  country,  or  anywhere  short  of 
the  deliverance  of  mankind. 

British  subjection  is  not  to  State  only ;  she  has 
to  bear  also  the  Church.  Her  monarchy  "  kills 
the  body,"  but  she  has  a  Hierarchy  that  "  kills 
both  soul  and  body  in  Hell."  That  is  to 
say,  it  claims  power  so  to  kill,  and  the  mass  of 
the  subject  people  acknowledge  the  claim ;  a 
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load  on  the  backs  of  the  wretched  subjects 
enough  to  sink  even  tlie  navy  they  have  to 
carry,  among  their  other  burdens.  Oh  the  cas- 
tles and  palaces,  the  abbeys,  cathedrals,  minis- 
ters, and  churches,  reared  by  Royalty,  Nobility, 
and  Popery  (Catholic  and  Protestant)  over  that 
beautiful  Island ;  built  by  the  half-requited 
labor  of  a  starved  and  houseless  people.  Britain's 
Religion,  instead  of  "  not  having  where  to  lay 
its  head,"  has  turned  the  People  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  itself  dwells  in  palaces.  It  is 
richer  than  Dives,  and  fares  more  sumptuously 
every  day.  The  abolitionism  of  Britain  is  as 
fat  as  its  Religion. 

A  word  more  of  that  "  World's  Convention," 
for  "Liberty  Bell  "  rings,  and  we  have  but  a 
moment  of  time.  We  passed  by  its  threshold, 
and  behold  Lucretia  Mott  repulsed  from  its 
doors.  The  credentials  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  its  broad  seal  palpable  as  the 
sun  in  the  firmament,  that  should  have  given  the 
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bearer  credit  and  welcome,  the  anti-slavery  world 
over,  lay  there  soiled  and  dishonored  in  the 
sooty  dust  of  London  streets,  its  ample  sheet 
torn  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  thick  soaled 
heel  of  "  British  Usage."  At  the  opening 
meeting,  preliminary  to  the  sittings  of  Confer- 
ence, presided  that  Princely  incident  to  her 
Royal  Majesty,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.  On  the  platform,  if  I  mistake  not, 
sat  O'Connell,  called  for  by  the  People,  but 
unpermitted  to  speak,  by  the  anti-slavery  Com- 
mittee. At  all  events,  at  the  winding  up  meeting, 
Geoege  Thompson  and  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
KisoN,  both  sat  mute  upon  that  platform,  (a 
phenomenon  in  an  anti-slavery  meeting,)  not 
allowed  to  speak  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, while  the  advocacy  of  the  World's  anti- 
slavery  cause  was  left  to  the  Royal  Sussex,  and 
to  Messrs.  Lushington  of  London  and  Birney  of 
Kentucky.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the 
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London  Commiltee  humbly  "  thanked  His  Royal 
Highness  for  his  condescension  "  ! !  —  Her 
Grace,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  supported 
His  Royal  Highness  in  the  chair,  though 
LucRETiA  MoTT  was  not  allowed  a  seat  in  the 
anti-slavery  conference,  because  she  was  a  wo- 
man. Is  Her  Grace  more  than  a  woman  !  This 
a  sample  of  British  abolitionism.  Another  sign 
of  it  —  George  Thompson  sat  almost  a  mute 
spectator  during  the  whole  Conference.  Is  it  an 
anti-slavery  atmosphere,  where  George  Thomp- 
son droops  and  desponds ! 

A  word  of  the  vaunted  Emancipation  Act, 
and  but  a  word,  for  "  Liberty  Bell"  tolls.  (It  is 
Slavery's  knell.)  That  boasted  Emancipation 
Act,  which  gives  Britannia  the  philanthropic 
mistress-ship  of  the  world,  as  her  navy  claims  it 
of  the  ocean,  —  what  is  it }  Why,  it  was  and 
is  nothing  but  a  base,  proslavery  act  of  Parlia- 
ment !  It  was  a  legislative  manoeuvre  to  baffle 
the  humanity  of  the  subject  people  of  Britain. 
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George  Thompson  had  exasperated  ihem  at  the 
chattel  slavery  of  the  West  Indies.  They  had 
no  colorphobia  in  their  imaginations,  and  it  was 
easy  to  kindle  their  common  humanity  to  a 
flame  of  indignation.  Parliament  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  it  vent  somewhere  else  than 
on  itself.  It  let  it  off  through  the  channel  of 
Apprenticeship,  a  cold-blooded  device,  which 
protracted  slavery  and  deferred  the  hope  of 
heart-sick  philanthropy,  for  six  long  years  —  in 
wicked  expectation,  doubtless,  that  meantime 
the  atrocities  of  the  apprenticeship  might  recon- 
cile the  people  and  the  slave  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  slavery,  —  or  that  something  might 
turn  up  to  give  the  dragon  system  a  chance  of 
restoration.  The  mass  of  the  subject  petition- 
ers were  deluded  by  the  trick,  and  compromised 
with  Parliament;  and  then  to  punish  the  people 
for  their  temerity  in  petitioning,  Parliament  im- 
posed on  them  the  most  atrocious  tax  ever  in- 
flicted by  greedy  tyranny  on  the  back  of  labor. 
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Twenty  million  pounds  sterling  —  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  they  imposed  on  emaciated, 
"  bread-taxed,"  British  Labor,  wringing  the  last 
morsel  from  the  insufficiency  of  a  fainting 
people,  to  compensate  the  slaveholder  for  his 
disquietude  under  the  agitation.  This  is  the 
vaunted  Emancipation  Act.  It  is  as  humane  an 
act  as  Parliament  or  Congress  ever  did,  or  could 
enact.  They  have  "  no  soul,"  or  heart,  and 
can  manifest  none.  But  such  was  the  enormity 
of  this  piece  of  "  British  abolitionism,"  that  some 
of  the  slaveholding  islands  preferred  immediate 
emancipation,  and  adopted  it  on  the  spot,  and 
left  the  Emancipation  Act  standing  alone  in  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  with  nothing  in  their  limits 
to  operate  upon,  and  in  1840,  when  the  act  was 
consummated,  the  slaves  of  Bermuda  and  An- 
tigua had  been  free  six  years  in  spite  of  it. 
And  the  slaveholders  of  the  other  islands  could 
not  brook  the  "  Emancipation  Act "  its  whole 
time.    They  were  sick  of  its  atrocities,  or  em- 
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barrassecl  by  its  foolish  impolicy,  and  ihey  pro- 
claimed Liberty,  in  the  teeth  of  it,  Aug.  1838, 
and  left  it  for  two  years  "  alone  in  its  glory." 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  philan- 
thropy of  Britain.  An  attempt  to  defer  Liberty 
six  dreary  years,  and  a  plundering  of  the  people, 
who  asked  for  it,  of  an  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, as  a  present  to  the  slaveholders.  Hail, 
Britannia ! 

Of  course  I  need  make  no  exceptions  here  in 
behalf  of  the  glorious  individuals  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  whose  spirits  do  not  brook  this  subjec- 
tion, and  who  will  work  themselves  free  of  it. 
They  are  beginning  to  feel  the  chains  they  were 
born  and  bred  to,  though  they  press  upon  them 
with  the  unseen  weight  of  the  air  they  breathe. 
Anti-slavery  chemistry  is  discovering  that  there 
is  burden,  (and  not  support,  as  in  the  air,)  in  the 
subject  atmosphere  of  monarchy  and  hierarchy, 
and  they  will  by  and  by  refuse  to  inhale  it. 
Truth  will  purify  it,  till  they  can  respire  freely 
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in  it,  and  Liberty  Bell  shall  agitate  it,  with 
its  wild  music,  and  "  proclaim  throughout  all  the 
land  —  to  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof,"  that  in- 
estimable boon,  that  "  one  thing  needful "  to 
universal  humanity  —  that  sine  qua  non  of  tol- 
erable human  existence  Liberty  ;  with  which 
life  is  a  blessing,  and  without  which  it  is  a 
curse. 

Concord,  New  Hampsliire, 
Dee.  1,  1841. 
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SONNET. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  STORY. 

Freedom  is  wealth,  health,  strength — the  serene 
throne 

Of  the  strong  will  —  the  birth-right  nature  gave ; 
God  hath  not  portioned  out  the  wind  and  wave, 
Nor  the  thick  stars  in  heaven's  blue  distance 
sown. 

The  gates  of  nature  are  wide  open  thrown, 
And  what  the  soul  can  take,  that  may  it  have. 
Sin  is  the  brand  that  nature  gives  the  slave. 
But  Truth  is  Freedonn,  that  all  souls  may  own. 
Falsehood  shall  not  endure  the  high  calm  face 
Of  the  free  day  —  nor  feel  its  stern  rebuke. 
And  for  that  fallen  and  oppressed  race, 
Do  Nature's  universal  voices  plead. 
And  the  great  human  heart,  that  will  not  brook, 
That  Justice  beneath  Custom's  lash  should  bleed. 

Dec.  2, 184L 


SONNET. 
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SONNET. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  STORY. 

Put  back  the  swelling  ocean  with  thy  hand ! 
Leash  up  the  winds — the  seasons'  course  control, 
Then  quench  the  burning  spirit,  like  a  coal, 
And  puff  Hope's  breath  away,  by  which  'tis 

fanned  — 
But  never  until  then  ;  not  surer  stand 
The  fadeless  stars,  that  circle  round  the  pole, 
Than  Truth  and  Justice  in  the  immortal  soul. 
Which  man  can  sear  not  out  with  Slavery's 

brand. 

All  noble  souls  will  yearn  to  the  oppressed, 
Nor  canst  thou  dam  that  inward  sympathy, 
That  tide-like  swelleth  ever  in  the  breast, 
Even  as  the  restless  soul  of  the  broad  sea 
Heaves  its  fresh  waters  up  to  purify 
The  stagnant  pools,  that  on  the  marshes  lie. 

Dec.  3, 1841. 

8 
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SONNET. 

BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

England  !  I  grant  that  thou  dost  justly  boast 
Of  splendid  geniuses  beyond  compare  ; 
Men  great  and  gallant  —  Women  good  and 
fair — 

Skilled  in  all  arts,  and  filling  every  post 
Of  learning,  science,  fame  —  a  mighty  host ! 
Poets  divine,  and  benefactors  rare  — 
Statesmen — philosophers — and  they  who  dare 
Boldly  to  explore  Heaven's  vast  and  boundless 
coast. 

To  one  alone  I  dedicate  this  rhyme, 

Whose  virtues  with  a  starry  lustre  glow  ; 

Whose  heart  is  large,  whose  spirit  is  sublime, 
The  friend  of  liberty,  of  wrong  the  foe  : 

Long  be  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  Time, 
The  name,  the  worth,  the  works  of  Harriet 
Matineatt  ! 


Eo9ton, 
Dec.  1,  ltf4L 
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BY  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

"  I  promised  tlieo  a  sister  tale 
Of  niiin's  perfidious  cruelty  ; 
Come  tlicn  and  liear  wliat  cruel  wrong 
Befell  the  dark  Ladie." —  Coleridge. 

Not  far  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  there  is 
a  pleasant  place  called  Saud-Hills,  appropriated 
almost  exclusively  to  summer  residences  for  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  city. 
Among  the  beautiful^  cottages  that  adorn  it  was 
one  far  retired  from  the  public  roads,  and  almost 
hidden  among  the  trees.  It  was  a  perfect  model 
of  rural  beauty.  The  piazzas  that  surrounded  it 
were  covered  with  Clematis  and  Passion  flower. 
The  Pride  of  China  mixed  its  oriental-looking 
foliage  with  the  majestic  magnolia,  and  the  air 
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was  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  peep- 
ing out  from  every  nook,  and  nodding  upon  you 
in  bye  places,  whh  a  most  unexpected  welcome. 
The  tasteful  hand  of  Art  had  not  learned  to 
imitate  the  lavish  beauty  and  harmonious  dis- 
order of  Nature,  but  they  lived  together  in  loving 
unity,  and  spoke  in  according  tones.  The  gate- 
way rose  in  a  Gothic  arch,  with  graceful  tracery 
in  iron-work,  surmounted  by  a  Cross,  around 
which  fluttered  and  played  the  Mountain  Fringe, 
that  lightest  and  most  fragile  of  vines. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  cottage  remained  in  it 
all  the  year  round  ;  and  perhaps  enjoyed  most 
the  season  that  left  them  without  neighbors.  To 
one  of  the  parties,  indeed,  the  fashionable  sum- 
mer residents,  that  came  and  went  with  the  but- 
terflies, were  merely  neighbors-in-law.  The 
edicts  of  society  had  built  up  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  her  and  them ;  for  she  was  a 
quadroon  ;  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  New  Orleans,  highly  cultivated  in  mind  and 
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manners,  graceful  as  an  antelope,  and  beautiful 
as  the  evening  star.  She  had  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  handsome  and  wealthy  young 
Georgian  ;  and  as  their  acquaintance  increased, 
the  purity  and  bright  intelligence  of  her  mind, 
inspired  him  with  a  far  deeper  sentiment  than 
belongs  mprely  to  excited  passion.  It  was  in 
fact  Love  in  its  best  sense  —  that  most  perfect 
landscape  of  our  complex  nature,  where  earth 
everywhere  kisses  the  sky,  but  the  heavens  em- 
brace all ;  and  the  lowliest  dew-drop  reflects  the 
image  of  the  highest  star. 

The  tenderness  of  Rosalie's  conscience  re- 
quired an  outward  form  of  marriage  ;  though 
she  well  knew  that  a  union  with  her  proscribed 
race  was  unrecognised  by  law,  and  therefore  the 
ceremony  gave  her  no  legal  hold  on  Edward's 
constancy.  But  her  high,  poetic  nature  regard- 
ed the  reality  rather  than  the  semblance  of 
things  ;  and  when  he  playfully  asked  how  she 
could  keep  him  if  he  wished  to  run  away,  she 
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replied,  "  Let  the  church  that  my  mother  loved 
sanction  our  union,  and  my  own  soul  will  be 
satisfied,  without  the  protection  of  the  state.  If 
your  affections  fall  from  me,  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  hold  you  by  a  legal  fetter." 

It  was  a  marriage  sanctioned  by  Heaven, 
though  unrecognised  on  earth.  The  picturesque 
cottage  at  Sand-Hills  was  built  for  the  young 
bride  under  her  own  directions  ;  and  there  they 
passed  ten  as  ha^^py  years  as  ever  blessed  the 
heart  of  mortals.  It  was  Edward's  fancy  to 
name  their  eldest  child  Xarifa  ;  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  Spanish  song,  which  had  first  conveyed 
to  his  ears  the  sweet  tones  of  her  mother's 
voice.  Her  flexile  form  and  nimble  motions 
were  in  harmony  with  the  breezy  sound  of  the 
name  ;  and  its  Moorish  origin  was  most  appro- 
priate to  one  so  emphatically  "  a  child  of  the 
sun."  Her  complexion,  of  a  still  lighter  brown 
than  Rosalie's,  was  rich  and  glowing  as  an  au- 
tumnal leaf.    The  iris  of  her  large,  dark  eye 
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had  the  mehing,  mezzotinto  outline,  which  re- 
mains the  last  vestige  of  African  ancestry,  and 
gives  that  plaintive  expression,  so  often  observed, 
and  so  appropriate  to  that  docile  and  injured 
race. 

Xarifa  learned  no  lessons  of  humility  or 
shame,  within  her  own  happy  home ;  for  she 
grew  up  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  father's  and 
mother's  love,  like  a  flower  open  to  the  sun- 
shine, and  sheltered  from  the  winds.  But  in 
summer  walks  with  her  beautiful  mother,  her 
young  cheek  often  mantled  at  the  rude  gaze  of 
the  young  men,  and  her  dark  eye  flashed  fire, 
when  some  contemptuous  epithet  met  her  ear, 
as  white  ladies  passed  them  by,  in  scornful 
pride  and  ill-concealed  envy. 

Happy  as  Rosalie  was  in  Edward's  love,  and 
surrounded  by  an  outward  environment  of  beau- 
ty, so  well  adapted  to  her  poetic  spirit,  she  felt 
these  incidents  with  inexpressible  pain.  For 
herself,  she  cared  but  little  ;  for  she  had  found 
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a  sheltered  home  in  Edward's  heart,  which  the 
world  might  ridicule,  but  had  no  power  to  pro- 
fane. But  when  she  looked  at  her  beloved 
Xarifa,  and  reflected  upon  the  unavoidable  and 
dangerous  position  which  the  tyranny  of  society 
had  awarded  her,  her  soul  was  filled  with  an- 
guish. The  rare  loveliness  of  the  child  increased 
daily,  and  was  evidently  I'ipening  into  most  mar- 
vellous beauty.  The  father  rejoiced  in  it  with 
unmingled  pride ;  but  in  the  deep  tenderness  of 
the  mother's  eye  there  was  an  indwelling  sad- 
ness, that  spoke  of  anxious  thoughts  and  fearful 
foreboding. 

When  Xarifa  entered  her  ninth  year,  these 
uneasy  feelings  found  utterance  in  earnest 
solicitations  that  Edward  would  remove  to 
France,  or  England.  This  request  excited  but 
little  opposition,  and  was  so  attractive  to  his 
imagination,  that  he  might  have  overcome  all 
intervening  obstacles,  had  not  "  a  change  come 
o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream."    He  siill  loved 
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Rosalie  ;  but  he  was  now  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and,  unconsciously  to  himself,  ambition  had  for 
some  time  been  slowly  gaining  an  ascendency 
over  his  other  feelings.  The  contagion  of  exam- 
ple had  led  him  into  the  arena  where  so  much 
American  strength  is  wasted  ;  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  political  excitement,  with  all  the 
honest  fervor  of  youthful  feeling.  His  motives 
had  been  unmixed  with  selfishness,  nor  could  he 
ever  define  to  himself  when  or  how  sincere 
patriotism  took  the  form  of  personal  ambition. 
But  so  it  was,  that  at  twenty-eight  years  old,  he 
found  himself  an  ambitious  man,  involved  in 
movements  which  his  frank  nature  would  have 
once  abhorred,  and  watching  the  doubtful  game 
of  mutual  cunning  with  all  the  fierce  excitement 
of  a  gambler. 

Among  those  on  whom  his  political  success 
most  depended  was  a  very  popular  and  wealthy 
man,  who  had  an  only  daughter.  His  visits  to  the 
house  were  at  first  of  a  purely  political  nature ; 
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but  the  young  lady  was  pleasing,  and  he  fancied 
he  discovered  in  her  a  sort  of  timid  preference 
for  himself.  This  excited  his  vanity,  and  awak- 
ened thoughts  of  the  great  worldly  advantages 
connected  with  a  union.  Reminiscences  of  his 
first  love  kept  these  vague  ideas  in  check  for 
several  months ;  but  Rosalie's  image  at  last  be- 
came an  unwelcome  intruder ;  for  with  it  was 
associated  the  idea  of  restraint.  Moreover 
Charlotte,  though  inferior  in  beauty,  was  yet 
a  pretty  contrast  to  her  rival.  Her  light  hair 
fell  in  silken  profusion,  her  blue  eyes  were 
gentle,  though  inexpressive,  and  her  healthy 
cheeks  were  like  opening  rose-buds. 

He  had  already  become  accustomed  to  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  resisting  his  own  in- 
ward convictions ;  and  this  new  impulse  to  am- 
bition, combined  with  the  strong  temptation  of 
variety  in  love,  met  the  ardent  young  man  weak- 
ened in  moral  principle,  and  unfettered  by  laws 
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of  the  land.  The  change  wrought  upon  him 
was  soon  noticed  by  Rosalie. 

"  In  many  ways  docs  tiie  full  heart  reveal 
Tiie  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceul ; 
But  in  far  more  the  estranged  lieurt  lets  know 
The  absence  of  the  love,  which  yet  it  fain  would 
show." 

At  length  the  news  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage met  her  ear.  Her  hen,d  grew  dizzy,  and 
her  heart  fainted  within  her  ;  but,  with  a  strong 
effort  at  composure,  she  inquired  all  the  par- 
ticulars ;  and  her  pure  mind  at  once  took  its 
resolution.  Edward  came  that  evening,  and 
though  she  would  have  fain  met  him  as  usual, 
her  heart  was  too  full  not  to  throw  a  deep  sad- 
ness over  her  looks  and  tones.  She  had  never 
complained  of  his  decreasing  tenderness,  or  of 
her  own  lonely  hours  ;  but  he  felt  that  the  mute 
appeal  of  her  heart-broken  looks  was  more  ter- 
rible than  words.    He  kissed  the  hand  she  of- 
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fered,  and  with  a  counUinance  almost  as  sad  as 
her  own,  led  her  to  a  window  in  the  recess 
shadowed  by  a  luxuriant  Passion  Flower.  It 
was  the  same  seat  where  they  had  spent  the 
first  evening  in  this  beautiful  cottage,  conse- 
crated to  their  youthful  loves.  The  same  calm, 
clear  moonlight  looked  in  through  the  trellis. 
The  vine  then  planted  had  now  a  luxuriant 
growth  ;  and  many  a  time  had  Edward  fondly 
twined  its  sacred  blossoms  with  the  glossy  ring- 
lets of  her  raven  hair.  The  rush  of  memory 
almost  overpowered  poor  Rosalie ;  and  Edward 
felt  too  much  oppressed  and  ashamed  to  break 
the  long,  deep  silence.  At  length,  in  words 
scarcely  audible,  Rosalie  said,  "  Tell  me,  dear 
Edward,  are  you  to  be  married  next  week  ? '* 
He  dropped  her  hand,  as  if  a  rifle-ball  had 
struck  him  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  long  hesi- 
tation, that  he  began  to  make  some  reply  about 
the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Mildly,  but 
earnestly,  the  poor  girl  begged  him  to  spare 
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apologies.  It  was  enough  that  he  no  longer 
loved  her,  and  that  they  must  bid  farevvelL 
Trusting  to  the  yielding  tenderness  of  her  char- 
acter, he  ventured,  in  the  most  soothing  accents, 
to  suir<Test  that  as  he  still  loved  her  better  than 
all  the  world,  she  would  ever  be  his  real  wife, 
and  they  might  see  each  other  frequently.  He 
was  not  prepared  for  the  storm  of  indignant 
emotion  his  words  excited.  Hers  was  a  passion 
too  absorbing  to  admit  of  partnership ;  and  her 
spirit  was  too  pure  to  form  a  selfish  league  with 
crime. 

At  length  this  painful  interview  came  to  an 
end.  They  stood  together  by  the  Gothic  gate, 
where  they  had  so  often  met  and  parted  in  the 
moonlight.  Old  remembrances  melted  their 
souls.  "  Farewell,  dearest  Edward,"  said  Ro- 
salie. "  Give  me  a  parting  kiss."  Her  voice 
was  choked  for  utterance,  and  the  tears  flowed 
freely,  as  she  bent  her  lips  toward  him.  He 
folded  her  convulsively  in  his  arms,  and  im- 
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printed  a  long,  impassioned  kiss  on  that  mouth, 
which  had  never  spoken  to  him  hut  in  love  and 
blessing. 

With  effort  like  a  death-pang,  she  at  length 
raised  her  head  from  his  heaving  bosom,  and 
turning  from  him  with  bitter  sobs,  she  said,  "  It 
is  our  last.  To  meet  thus  is  henceforth  crime. 
God  bless  you.  I  would  not  have  you  so  mis- 
erable as  I  am.  Farewell.  A  last  farewell." 
"  The  last  !  "  exclaimed  he,  with  a  wild  shriek. 
"  Oh  God,  Rosalie,  do  not  say  that ! "  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  wept  like 
a  child. 

Recovering  from  his  emotion,  he  found  him- 
self alone.  The  moon  looked  down  upon  him 
mild,  but  very  sorrowful ;  as  the  Madonna 
seems  to  gaze  on  her  worshipping  children, 
bowed  down  with  consciousness  of  sin.  At  that 
moment  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
disengaged  himself  from  Charlotte  ;  but  he  had 
gone  so  far,  that  blame,  disgrace,  and  duels 
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with  angry  relatives,  would  now  attend  any  ef- 
fort to  obtain  his  freedom.  Oh,  how  the  moon- 
light oppressed  him  with  its  friendly  sadness ! 
It  was  like  the  plaintive  eye  of  his  forsaken 
one,  —  like  the  music  of  sorrow  echoed  from 
an  unseen  world. 

Long  and  earnestly  he  gazed  at  that  dwell- 
ing, where  he  had  so  long  known  earth's  purest 
foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss.  Slowly  he  walked 
away ;  then  turned  again  to  look  on  that  charmed 
spot,  the  nestling-place  of  his  young  affections. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Rosalie,  weeping  be- 
side a  magnolia,  which  commanded  a  long  view 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  public  road.  He 
would  have  sprung  toward  her,  but  she  carted 
from  him,  and  entered  the  cottage.  That  grace- 
ful figure,  weeping  in  the  moonlight,  haunted 
him  for  years.  It  stood  before  his  closing  eyes, 
and  greeted  him  with  the  morning  dawn. 

Poor  Charlotte !  had  she  known  all,  what  a 
dreary  lot  would  hers  have  been  ;  but  fortunate- 
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ly,  she  could  not  miss  the  impassioned  tender- 
ness she  had  never  experienced;  and  Edward 
was  the  more  careful  in  bis  kindness,  because 
he  was  deficient  in  love.  Once  or  twice  she 
heard  him  murmur,  "  dear  Rosalie,"  in  his 
sleep ;  but  the  playful  charge  she  brought  was 
playfully  answered,  and  the  incident  gave  her 
no  real  uneasiness.  The  summer  after  their 
marriage,  she  proposed  a  residence  at  Sand- 
Hills  ;  little  aware  what  a  whirlwind  of  emotion 
she  excited  in  her  husband's  heart.  The  rea 
sons  he  gave  for  rejecting  the  proposition  ap» 
peared  satisfactory ;  but  she  could  not  quite 
understand  why  he  was  never  willing  that  their 
afternoon  drives  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
those  pleasant  rural  residences,  which  she  had 
heard  him  praise  so  much.  One  day,  as  their 
barouche  rolled  along  a  winding  road  that  skirt- 
ed Sand-Hills,  her  attention  was  suddenly  at- 
tracted by  two  figures  among  the  trees  by  the 
way-side ;  and  touching  Edward's  arm,  she  ex- 
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claimed,  "  Do  look  at  that  beautiful  child !  " 
He  turned,  and  saw  Rosalie  and  Xarifa.  His 
lips  quivered,  and  his  face  became  deadly  pale. 
His  young  wife  looked  at  him  intently,  but  said 
nothing.  There  were  points  of  resemblance  in 
the  child,  that  seemed  to  account  for  his  sudden 
emotion.  Suspicion  was  awakened,  and  she 
soon  learned  that  the  mother  of  that  lovely  girl 
bore  the  name  of  Rosalie  ;  with  this  information 
came  recollections  of  the  "  dear  Rosalie,"  mur- 
mured in  uneasy  slumbers.  From  gossiping 
tongues  she  soon  learned  more  than  she  wished 
to  know.  She  wept,  but  not  as  poor  Rosalie 
had  done,  for  she  never  had  loved,  and  been  be- 
loved, like  her;  and  her  nature  was  more 
proud.  Henceforth  a  change  came  over  her 
feelings  and  her  manners  ;  and  Edward  had  no 
further  occasion  to  assume  a  tenderness  in  re- 
turn for  hers.  Changed  as  he  was  by  ambition, 
he  felt  the  wintry  chill  of  her  polite  propriety, 
and  sometimes  in  agony  of  heart,  compared  it 
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with  the  gushing  love  of  her  who  was  indeed 
his  wife. 

But  these,  and  all  his  emotions,  were  a  sealed 
book  to  Rosalie,  of  which  she  could  only  guess 
the  contents.  With  remittances  for  her  and  her 
child's  support,  there  sometimes  came  earnest 
pleadings  that  she  would  consent  to  see  him 
again  ;  but  these  she  never  answered,  though 
her  heart  yearned  to  do  so.  Slie  pitied  his  fair 
young  bride,  and  would  not  be  tempted  to 
bring  sorrow  into  her  household  by  any  fault  of 
hers.  Her  earnest  prayer  was  that  she  might 
never  know  of  her  existence.  She  had  not 
looked  on  Edward  since  she  watched  him  under 
the  shadow  of  the  magnolia,  until  his  barouche 
passed  her  in  her  rambles  some  months  after. 
She  saw  the  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance, 
and  had  he  dared  to  look  back,  he  would  have 
seen  her  tottering  with  faintness.  Xarifa  brought 
water  from  a  little  rivulet,  and  sprinkled  her 
face.    When  she  revived,  she  clasped  the  be- 
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loved  child  to  her  heart  with  a  veliemence  that 
made  her  scream.  Soothingly  she  kissed  away 
her  fears,  and  gazed  into  her  beautiful  eyes  with 
a  deep,  deep  sadness  of  expression,  which  Xari- 
fa  never  forgot.  Wild  were  the  thoughts  that 
pressed  around  her  acliing  heart,  and  almost 
maddened  her  poor  brain ;  thoughts  which  had 
almost  driven  her  to  suicide  the  night  of  that 
last  farewell.  For  her  child's  sake  she  conquer- 
ed the  lierce  temptation  then  ;  and  for  her  sake, 
she  struggled  with  it  now.  But  the  gloomy  at- 
mosphere of  their  once  happy  home  overclouded 
the  morning  of  Xarifa's  life. 

"  She  from  her  mother  learnt  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  sighed  among  her  playtliings." 

Rosalie  perceived  this;  and  it  gave  her  gentle 
heart  unutterable  pain.  At  last,  the  conflicts  of 
her  spirit  proved  too  strong  for  the  beautiful 
frame  in  which  it  dwelt.  About  a  vear  after 
Edward's  marriage,  she  was  found  dead  in  her 
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bed,  one  bright  autumnal  morning.  She  had 
often  expressed  to  her  daughter  a  wish  to  be 
buried  under  a  spreadinej  oak,  that  shaded  a 
rustic  garden-chair,  in  which  she  and  Edward 
had  spent  many  happy  evenings.  And  there 
she  was  buried ;  with  a  small  white  cross  at  her 
head,  twined  with  the  cypress  vine.  Edward 
came  to  the  funeral,  and  wept  long,  very  long, 
at  the  grave.  Hours  after  midnight,  he  sat  in 
the  recess-window,  with  Xarifa  folded  to  his 
heart.  The  poor  child  sobbed  herself  to  sleep 
on  his  bosom  ;  and  the  convicted  murderer  had 
small  reason  to  envy  that  wretched  man,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  lovely  countenance,  that  so  strong- 
ly reminded  him  of  his  early  and  his  only 
love. 

From  that  time,  Xarifa  was  the  central  point 
of  all  his  warmest  affections.  He  employed  an 
excellent  old  negress  to  take  charge  of  the  cot- 
tage, from  which  he  promised  his  darling  child 
that  she  should  never  be  removed.    He  em- 
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ployed  a  music  master,  and  dancing  master,  to 
attend  upon  her;  and  a  week  never  passed 
without  a  A  'sit  from  him,  and  a  present  of  books, 
pictures,  or  flowers.    To  hear  her  play  upon 
the  harp,  or  repeat  some  favorite  poem  in  her 
mother's  earnest  accents  and  melodious  tones, 
or  to  see  her  flexile  figure  float  in  the  garland- 
dance,  seemed  to  be  the  highest  enjoyment  of 
his  life.    Yet  was  the  pleasure  mixed  with  bitter 
thoughts.    What  would  be  the  destiny  of  this 
fascinating  young  creature,  so  radiant  with  life 
and  beauty  ?    She  belonged  to  a  proscribed 
race ;  and  though  the  brown  color  on  her  soft 
cheek  was  scarcely  deeper  than  the  sunny  side 
of  a  golden  pear,  yet  was  it  sufficient  to  exclude 
her  from  virtuous  society.    He  thought  of  Ro- 
salie's wish  to  carry  her  to  France  ;  and  he 
would  have  fulfilled  it,  had  he  been  unmarried. 
As  it  was,  he  inwardly  resolved  to  make  some- 
arrangement  to  efl^ect  it,  in  a  few  years,  even  if 
it  involved  separation  from  his  darling  child. 
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But  alas  for  the  calculations  of  man  !  From 
the  time  of  Rosalie's  death,  Edward  had  sought 
relief  for  his  wretched  feelings  in  the  free  use 
of  wine.  Xarifa  was  scarcely  fifteen,  when  her 
father  was  found  dead  by  the  road-side  ;  having 
fallen  from  his  horse,  on  his  way  to  visit  her. 
He  left  no  will ;  but  his  wife  with  kindness  of 
heart  worthy  of  a  happier  domestic  fate,  ex- 
pressed a  decided  reluctance  to  change  any  of 
the  plans  he  had  made  for  the  beautiful  child  at 
Sand-Hills. 

Xarifa  mourned  her  indulgent  father ;  but 
not  as  one  utterly  desolate.  True  she  had 
lived  "  like  a  flower  deep  hid  in  rocky  cleft ;  " 
but  the  sunshine  of  love  had  already  peeped  in 
upon  her.  Her  teacher  on  the  harp  was  a  hand- 
some and  agreeable  young  man  of  twenty,  the 
only  son  of  an  English  widow.  Perhaps  Ed- 
ward had  not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  the 
result,  when  he  first  invited  him  to  the  flowery 
cottage.    Certain  it  is,  he  had  more  than  once 
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thought  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be,  if 
English  freedom  from  prejudice  should  lead  him 
to  offer  legal  protection  to  his  graceful  and  win- 
ning child.  Being  thus  encouraged,  rather  than 
checked,  in  his  admiration,  George  Elliot  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  strongly  attracted  toward 
his  beautiful  pupil.  The  lonely  and  unprotected 
state  in  which  her  father's  death  left  her,  deep- 
ened this  feeling  into  tenderness.  And  lucky 
was  it  for  her  enthusiastic  and  affectionate  na- 
ture ;  for  she  could  not  live  without  an  atmo- 
sphere of  love.  In  her  innocence,  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  dangers  in  her  path ;  and  she 
trusted  George  with  an  undoubting  simplicity, 
that  rendered  her  sacred  to  his  noble  and  gene- 
rous soul.  It  seemed  as  if  that  flower-embo- 
somed nest  was  consecrated  bv  the  Fates  to 
Love.  The  French  have  well  named  it  Ld 
Belle  Passion  ;  for  without  it  life  were  "  a  year 
without  spring,  or  a  spring  without  roses."  Ex- 
cept the  loveliness  of  infancy,  what  does  earth 
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offer  so  much  like  Heaven,  as  the  happiness  of 
two  young,  pure,  and  beautiful  beings,  living  in 
each  other's  hearts  ? 

Xarifa  inherited  her  mother's  poetic  and  im- 
passioned temperament ;  and  to  her,  above 
others,  the  first  consciousness  of  these  sweet 
emotions  was  like  a  golden  sunrise  on  the  sleep- 
ing flowers. 

"  Thus  stood  she  at  the  threshold  of  the  scene 
Ox"  busy  life.  ^.      »      ^  * 

How  fair  it  lay  in  solemn  shade  and  sheen  ! 
And  he  beside  her,  like  some  angel,  posted 
To  lead  her  out  of  childhood's  fairy  land, 
On  to  life's  glancing  summit,  hand  in  hand." 

Alas,  the  tempest  was  brooding  over  their 
young  heads.  Rosalie,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
had  been  the  daughter  of  a  slave ;  whose 
wealthy  master,  though  he  remained  attached  to 
her  to  the  end  of  her  days,  had  carelessly  omit- 
ted to  have  papers  of  manumission  recorded. 
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His  heirs  had  lately  failed,  under  circumstances, 
which  greatly  exasperated  their  creditors  ;  and 
in  an  unlucky  hour,  they  discovered  their  claim 
on  Angelique's  grand-child. 

The  gentle  girl,  happy  as  the  birds  in  spring- 
time, accustomed  to  the  fondest  indulgence, 
surrounded  by  all  the  refinements  of  life,  timid 
as  a  young  fawn,  and  with  a  soul  full  of  ro- 
mance, was  ruthlessly  seized  by  a  sheriff,  and 
placed  on  the  public  auction-stand  in  Savannah. 
There  she  stood,  trembling,  blushing,  and  weep- 
ing ;  compelled  to  listen  to  the  grossest  lan- 
guage, and  shrinking  from  the  rude  hands  that 
examined  the  graceful  proportions  of  her  beau- 
tiful frame.  "  Stop  that,"  exclaimed  a  stern 
voice,  "  I  bid  two  thousand  dollars  for  her,  with- 
out asking  any  of  their  d — d  questions."  The 
speaker  was  probably  about  forty  years  of  age, 
with  handsome  features,  but  a  fierce  and  proud 
expression.  An  older  man,  who  stood  behind 
him,  bid  two  thousand  five  hundred.    The  first 
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bid  higher;  then  a  third,  a  dashing  young  man, 
bid  three  thousand ;  and  thus  they  went  on, 
with  the  keen  excitement  of  gamblers,  until  the 
first  speaker  obtained  the  prize,  for  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

And  where  was  George,  during  this  dreadful 
scene  ?  He  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
at  Mobile.  But,  had  he  been  at  Sand-Hills,  he 
could  not  have  saved  his  beloved  from  the 
wealthy  profligate,  who  was  determined  to  obtain 
her  at  any  price.  A  letter  of  agonized  entreaty 
from  her  brought  him  home  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  How  could  he 
ever  obtain  a  sight  of  her,  locked  up  as  she  was 
in  the  princely  mansion  of  her  master?  At  last 
by  bribing  one  of  the  slaves,  he  conveyed  a 
letter  to  her,  and  received  one  in  return.  As 
yet,  her  purchaser  treated  her  with  respectful 
gentleness,  and  sought  to  win  her  favor,  by 
flattery  and  presents ;  but  she  dreaded  every 
moment,  lest   the  scene  should  change,  and 
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trembled  at  the  sound  of  every  footfall.  A  plan 
was  laid  for  escape.  The  slave  agreed  to  drug 
his  master's  wine ;  a  ladder  of  ropes  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  swift  boat  was  in  readiness.  But 
the  slave,  to  obtain  a  double  reward,  was  treach- 
erous. Xarifa  had  scarcely  given  an  answering 
signal  to  the  low,  cautious  whistle  of  her  lover, 
when  the  sharp  sound  of  a  rifle  was  followed 
by  a  deep  groan,  and  a  heavy  fall  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  court-yard.  With  frenzied  eager- 
ness she  swung  herself  down  by  the  ladder  of 
ropes,  and,  by  the  glancing  light  of  lanthorns, 
saw  George,  bleeding  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 
One  wild  shriek,  that  pierced  the  brains  of  those 
who  heard  it,  and  she  fell  senseless  by  his  side. 

For  many  days  she  had  a  confused  conscious- 
ness of"  some  great  agony,  but  knew  not  where 
she  was,  or  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  The 
slow  recovery  of  her  reason  settled  into  the 
most  intense  melancholy,  which  moved  the  com- 
passion even  of  her  cruel  purchaser.  The  beau- 
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tiful  eyes,  always  pleading  in  expression,  were 
now  so  heart-piercing  in  their  sadness,  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  look  upon  them.    For  some 
months,  he  sought  to  win  her  smiles  by  lavish 
presents,  and  delicate  attentions.    He  bought 
glittering  chains  of  gold,  and  costly  bands  of 
pearl.    His  victim  scarcely  glanced  at  them, 
and  the  slave  laid  them  away,  unheeded  and 
forgotten.    He  purchased  the  furniture  of  the 
cottage  at  Sand-Hills,  and  one  morning  Xarifa 
found  her  harp  at  the  bed-side,  and  the  room 
filled  with  her  own  books,  pictures,  and  flowers. 
She  gazed  upon  them  with  a  pang  unutterable, 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears ;  but  she  gave 
her  master  no  thanks,  and  her  gloom  deep- 
ened. 

At  last  his  patience  was  exhausted.  He  grew 
weary  of  her  obstinacy,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
term  it ;  and  threats  took  the  place  of  persua- 
sion. 

******* 
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In  a  few  months  more,  poor  Xarifa  was  a 
raving  maniac.  That  pure  temple  was  dese- 
crated ;  that  loving  heart  was  broken ;  and  that 
beautiful  head  fractured  against  the  wall  in  the 
frenzy  of  despair.  Her  master  cursed  the  use- 
less expense  she  had  cost  him ;  the  slaves 
buried  her ;  and  no  one  wept  at  the  grave  of 
her  who  had  been  so  carefully  cherished,  and  so 
tenderly  beloved. 

Reader,  do  you  complain  that  I  have  written 
fiction  ?  Believe  me,  scenes  like  these  are  of 
no  unfrequent  occurrence  at  the  South.  The 
world  does  not  afford  such  materials  for  tragic 
romance,  as  the  history  of  the  Quadroons. 
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GELON   KING   OF  SYRACUSE. 

"  Tlie  most  beautiful  treaty  of  peace  ever  spoken  of  in  history,  I 
believe  to  be  that  which  Geloii  raade  with  the  Carthaginians.  — 
lie  required  of  them  that  they  should  abolish  the  custom  of  sacri- 
ficing their  own  children.  How  admirable  I  after  having  defeated 
three  hundred  tliousand  Carthaginians,  he  exacted  of  tliem  a  condi- 
tion,  useful  only  to  themselves  ;  or  rather  he  stipulated  lor  the  hu- 
man  race."  —  Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  10,  Ch.  5. 

GELON  OF  SYRACUSE. 

A  SONNET. 

BY  JOHN'  QUINCY  ADAxMS. 

Spirit  of  Gelon  !  from  the  realms  on  hi^h 
Canst  ihou  not  come  and  visit  earth  once  more  ? 
Angel  of  Light !  the  world  of  man  explore ; 

Refine  his  virtue  !  fit  him  for  the  sky  ! 
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Thy  palm  of  conquest  still  may  time  defy, 
Still  bloom  perennial  from  the  days  of  yore! 
Come  !  to  thy  conquered  foes  at  once  restore 

The  blessing  lost  of  nature's  holiest  tie. 

See !  in  this  land  of  Freedom's  darling  choice, 
The  pallid  parent,  deaf  to  nature's  voice. 

Doom  his  own  offspring  to  the  servile  chain ! 
Oh  !  come  and  conquer !  then  thy  law  proclaim. 
And  bind  the  Anglo-Saxon  father's  fame, 

Never  to  sacrifice  his  child  again. 
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A   LESSON   FROM  HISTORY. 

By  ANNE  WARREN  WESTON. 

The  gloom  of  Life's  departing  day 
Is  darkening  round  a  royal  bed, 

And  on  a  cheek  and  brow  like  clay 

There  falls  that  nameless  shadow  dread, 

Which  tells  that  death  draws  darkly  nigh 

To  solve  of  Life  the  mystery. 

The  chief  of  Brunswick's  ancient  line, 
With  fading  eye  and  anxious  heart, 

Watches  the  sinking  sun's  decline. 
And  as  the  shadows  come  and  part, 

He  marks  the  crimson  radiance  fall 

Where  hang  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 
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There  by  some  skilful  limner's  hand 
Was  many  a  foughten  field  portrayed ; 

There  haughty  chief  and  warlike  band 
Their  strength  in  feats  of  arms  displayed  ; 

And  all  the  pageantry  of  strife 

Glowed  with  the  coloring  of  life. 

And  days  of  youth  and  strength  and  hope 

Before  the  dying  warrior  rose, 
Days  when  his  arm  and  sword  could  cope 

With  valiant  and  unnumbered  foes ; 
The  clash  of  spears,  the  trumpet's  note, 
Seemed  through  the  quiet  room  to  float. 

A  few  brief  moments,  —  and  the  dreams 
So  fraught  with  power  and  glory  fade ; 

How  light  his  proudest  memory  seems 
In  Truth's  unmoving  balance  weighed ! 

The  solemn  hour  has  come  at  last, 

When  Conscience  truly  notes  the  past. 
10 
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His  wearied  mind  rejects  them  all  — 
The  hurried  scenes  of  years  gone  by, 

As  council  board,  and  banquet  hall. 
And  battle  field  before  him  lie. 

With  sickening  heart  he  turns  away 

For  holier  memories  to  pray. 

And  as  the  deepening  twilight  pours 
Its  shadows  through  that  lonely  room. 

That  worn  and  waiting  spirit  soars 
Above  the  clouds  of  night  and  gloom  ; 

Light  on  those  pallid  features  breaks 

As  thus,  in  broken  tones,  he  speaks. 

"  At  length  the  hour  of  darkness  lifts 
Its  weight  from  off  my  fainting  soul, 

And  Peace  and  Joy,  those  gracious  gifts 
Of  God's  free  spirit  o'er  me  roll. 

The  strife,  the  sin  of  years  long  past, 

Beneath  my  feet  I  gladly  cast. 
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"  One  blest  remembrance  shall  remain 
To  pour  its  light  around  my  way, 
And  in  the  midst  of  care  and  pain, 
Its  influence  shall  my  spirit  stay. 
List,  while  in  few  and  faltering  words 
My  voice  Christ's  faithfulness  records. 

"  Fain  would  my  failing  mind  recal 
The  memory  of  that  April  day, 
When  bound  for  Worms's  council  hali 

The  thronging  thousands  took  their  way. 
There  king  and  bishop,  priest  and  peer, 
Had  come  a  simple  monk  to  hear. 

"  In  all  the  pomp  of  earthly  power 

Charles  and  his  courtiers  graced  the  hall, 
While  Home's  proud  legate  felt  that  hour 

An  earthly  empire      too  small ; 
A  throne,  a  sceptre,  baubles  these 
To  him  who  claims  St.  Peter's  keys. 
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I  too  was  ihcre,  and  through  my  breast 
A  thrill  of  scornful  pity  ran, 

As,  in  his  Jiumble  vestment  drest, 
Uprose  one  solitary  man. 

The  lowly  monk,  the  miner's  son. 

Stood  forth  unaided  and  alone. 

"  Nor  earthly  help,  nor  human  aid, 
He  needed  in  that  trial  hour  ; 
Strong  in  the  truth  and  undismayed,  ' 
He  witnessed  to  that  mighty  power, 
That  fires  the  lip  and  nerves  the  heart 
God's  sternest  counsel  to  impart. 

"  I  listened  and  my  brain  swam  round 
At  the  free  fearless  words  he  spoke, 

But  as  their  inmost  sense  I  found, 
A  blaze  of  light  upon  me  broke. 

The  pulses  of  my  heart  were  stirred 

As  that  heroic  voice  I  heard. 
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'  He  ended,  and  the  crimson  flood 

Passed  from  his  cheek  and  brow  away, 
Pale  and  subdued  and  calm  he  stood, 
While  wonder,  terror,  and  dismay 
Were  marked  on  every  listening  face 
That  filled  the  vast  and  crowded  space. 

'  On  him  alone  my  eyes  were  turned. 
And  as  his  fainting  glance  I  met. 
My  very  heart  within  me  burned 
With  anxious  pity  and  regret. 
A  cup  of  wine  I  poured  in  haste, 
And  bade  his  lip  its  virtue  taste. 

'  He  drank;  and  as  he  drank,  he  prayed 
That  in  the  stern  and  final  strife, 
When  sins  and  follies  darkly  weighed 

Upon  my  parting  hours  of  life, 
The  memory  of  that  act  of  love 
Might  prove  a  blessing  from  above. 
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"  That  prayer  ascended  not  in  vain,  — 

Its  answer  is  the  gentle  peace 
Unmixed  with  aught  of  fear  and  pain 

In  which  my  spirit  waits  release." 
He  finished  —  and  the  watchers  by 
Felt  it  were  easy  thus  to  die. 

The  shadows  of  three  hundred  years 
Divide  us  from  that  dying  hour, 

But  still  the  Saviour's  promise  cheers 

All  who  have  strength  to  prove  its  power. 

A  cup  of  water  in  His  name 

Shall  still  His  blest  remembrance  claim. 

Where'er  a  human  voice  is  heard 
In  witness  for  the  true  and  right, 

Where'er  a  human  heart  is  stirred 
To  mingle  in  Faith's  glorious  fight, 

That  voice  revere,  —  that  heart  sustain ! 

It  shall  not  be  to  thee  in  vain. 


THE  PLACE  TO  SPEAK. 
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BY  SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

There  are  many  who  say  to  me,  "  were  you 
in  a  Southern  State,  it  might  be  well  enough  for 
you  to  speak  as  you  do  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  ; 
but  you  are  speaking  to  no  purpose  or  a  bad 
purpose  here,  where  slavery  was  long  since 
abolished."  I  tell  such  persons,  what  they 
should  know  already,  that  I  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  at  the  South,  nay,  not  to  live. 
A  free  man  cannot  live  the  other  side  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  If  one,  in  whose  bosom  the 
flame  of  impartial  liberty  burns  brightly,  dares 
to  descend  into  that  mine  of  Slavery,  where 
millions  of  human  beings  are  buried  alive,  toil- 
ing in  darkness,  he  must  hold  his  breath,  or  the 
fire  damps  will  explode,  and  tear  him  limb  from 
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limb,  or  burn  him  to  ashes.  E  t  therefore 
speak  for  God  and  humanity  her'  «r  nowhere 
in  our  land. 


PIERPONT; 


THE  MIDDLE  COUrvSE. 
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THE   MIDDLE  COURSE. 

BY  JOHN  A.  COLLINS. 

"  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis." 
"  A  middle  course  is  the  most  safe." 

The  sentiment  here  quoted  is  of  heathen  gen- 
ealogy, and,  as  mow  understood,  is  worthy  of  its 
parentage.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  us  had  it 
never  been  incorporated  into  the  popular  Christ- 
ian theory,  or  made  the  basis  of  the  popular  re- 
publican practice;  —  had  it  only  been  lodged  in 
our  museums  as  a  relic  for  antiquarians  to  ex- 
amine. Of  all  men  in  society  who  claim  and 
secure  a  respectable  standing,  those  whose  prac- 
tice is  governed  by  this  principle  are  the  most 
loathsome.  They  have  an  instinctive  dread  of 
moral  agitation.     The  only  excitement  they 
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ever  experience  is  that  of  dodging  between  the 
rain-drops  of  public  opinion.  Though,  like  the 
church  at  Laodicea,  they  are  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  they  nnake  it  their  business  to  watch  the 
thermometer  of  the  times,  that  they  may  an- 
nounce themselves  as  being  at  the  exact  tempe- 
rature it  indicates.  Right  action,  with  them, 
has  no  other  foundation  than  the  ever-shifting 
sands  of  expediency.  This  Jack-a-lanthorn  is 
their  polar  star.  When  these  claim  to  be  re- 
formers, alas,  for  the  prospects  of  reform. 
Every  benevolent  enterprise  is  burdened  with 
such,  whose  stagnant  minds,  like  the  dead  wa- 
ters of  a  pool,  engender  moral  disease  and  death. 
The  Anti-slavery  enterprise  is  loaded  with  such. 
They  admit  that  slavery  is  a  great,  very  great 
evil,  —  they  exhaust  their  vocabulary  for  epi- 
thets to  heap  upon  it ;  yet  they  anathematize 
every  measure  which  may  be  used  for  its  over- 
throw. Between  positive  good  and  positive  evil, 
between  abolition  on  the  one  hand  and  slavery 
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on  the  other,  they  raise  their  hands,  as  if  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  cry  ouf, 

"In  medio  tulissimus  ibis." 

Rhode  Island, 
Dec.  i. 
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WOMAN    AND    HER  PASTOR. 

I  HAVE  come  from  a  scene  of  such  piercing  v/oe, 
That  my  soul  is  oppressed,  and  my  heart  beats 
low. 

I  have  seen,  I  have  heard,  and  it  shall  not  rest 
Like  a  dream  untold  in  my  silent  breast ; 
Though  a  thousand  tongues,  were  they  mine, 

would  fail 
To  tell  the  half  of  that  fearful  tale  ; 
Oh  !  dark  indeed,  and  of  crimson  dye. 
The  fearful  tale  of  slavery. 

"Cease,  cease,  for  thy  nature  is  too  much  stirred 
By  things  which  perchance  thou  hast  seen  and 

heard  ; 

But  lisp  them  not,  for  it  may  not  be 
That  one  of  gentle  mould,  like  thee, 
Should  join  the  rude  and  the  vulgar  throng 
Who  so  idly  rave  of  abuse  and  wrong. 
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Thy  voice  is  too  soft  to  be  raised  on  high  ; 
And  thy  form  too  fair  for  the  public  eye ; 
And  much  there  is,  which  thy  woman's  ear 
Sliould  still,  though  permitted,  refuse  to  hear. 
And  shouldst  thou  speak,  would  it  ever  make 
One  task  more  light,  or  one  fetter  break  ? 
No  ;  then  let  thy  bosom's  troubled  tide 
Be  calmed,  for  thou  mayst  not  —  thou  canst  not 
bide 

Such  contest,  and  ill  would  it  suit  with  thee 
To  conflict  with  the  strong,  but  go  bend  thy  knee 
At  the  throne  of  grace,  and  in  secret  pray 
Till  the  gush  of  thy  feelings  shall  pass  away." 

I  seek  not  flattery,  and  fain  would  spare, 
The  pains  thou  hast  taken  to  call  me  fair ; 
For  howe'er  thy  sex  may  such  trifling  prize, 
It  should  hold  small  place  in  a  woman's  eyes ; 
And  a  motive  more  high  than  the  empty  praise 
Of  a  passing  hour  should  direct  her  ways. 

Thou  bidst  me  pray  ;  it  is  well,  for  there 
Is  my  tower  of  strength,  and  the  dread  despair, 
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That  broods  so  oft  o'er  my  spirit's  sky, 
Melts  down  into  hope,  as  I  humbly  lie 
At  the  feet  of  Him,  whose  unfailing  word 
Is  pledged  that  no  suppliant  shall  go  unheard. 
But,  if  thou  thinkst  that  a  purpose  true, 
Or  a  pure  resolve,  like  the  morning  dew, 
Can  vanish  away  in  that  very  hour, 
When  heaven  stoops  down  with  its  light  and 
power, 

To  strengthen  the  weak  for  their  time  of  need, 
And  to  nerve  the  heart  for  each  holy  deed. 
Thou  hast  strangely  erred,  and  'twere  far  more 
meet 

Thou  shouldst  bid  me  fly  from  the  mercy  seat, 
Than  seek  to  extinguish  by  faith  and  prayer 
In  my  soul,  what  heaven  has  enkindled  there. 

"  Is  it  true  that  thy  nature  can  thus  resent 
Words  kindly  said,  and  so  kindly  meant  ? 
Then  terms  more  strong  must  be  sought  to  bring 
Thy  mind  from  its  fevered  wandering. 
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Though  it  is  not  for  lack  of  a  feeling  heart, 
Or  a  conscience  quick  that  I  act  such  part, 
For  my  tears  are  ever  in  haste  to  flow, 
And  my  heart  to  melt  at  the  tale  of  woe  ; 
But  it  is  for  thy  peace,  even  more  than  this. 
For  thy  honor,  thy  fame,  and  the  happiness, 
Which  woman  alone  in  her  humbler  sphere 
May  hope  to  obtain,  or  to  merit  here ; 
Yet  bear  it  in  mind  that  I  chide  thee  not 
Because  thou  hast  mourned  o'er  the  hapless  lot 
Of  those,  who  so  sadly  toil  and  sigh 
In  their  bitter  bondage  and  poverty. 
But  how  madly  vain  for  thy  sex  to  try, 
In  their  weak  ambition  to  soar  on  high 
Above  restraint,  and  at  once  be  free 
From  our  just  control,  as  the  powers  that  be. 
Though,  mark  me,  I  charge  not  a  heart  like 
thine. 

With  such  foolish,  sinful,  and  base  design, 
And  trust  that  thou  better  wilt  learn  where  lies 
The  field  of  thy  labors,  and  sympathies." 
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I  take  thy  meaning,  but  stay  not  now 
To  ask  of  thee  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
It  ivS  mine  to  speak,  or  to  act,  and  be 
From  censure  still  and  reproaches  free. 
Has  heaven  bestowed  a  diviner  light 
On  thy  soul  than  mine,  that  thou  claimest  the 
right 

To  dictate  thus,  and  instruct  me  how 
My  thoughts  to  bind,  and  my  soul  to  bow, 
As  if  each  power,  though  by  heaven  bestowed, 
Were  unwisely  placed  in  such  frail  abode  } 
Presumptuous  one,  in  thy  daring  say, 
Canst  thou  answer  for  me,  in  that  awful  day, 
"When  he,  who  hath  suffered  for  thee  and  me, 
Shall  say  lo  the  boasting  Pharisee, 
Inasmuch  as  not  to  the  least  of  Mine, 
Not  unto  Me  were  those  works  of  thine ! 
The  unerring  word  of  His  truth  is  free, 
And  its  pages  are  open  to  thee  and  me. 
Let  us  learn  of  Him  who  esteemed  it  right, 
The  taunts  of  the  straitest  sect  despite, 
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To  heal,  and  send  on  their  joyful  way, 
The  sick  and  lame  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Has  aught  so  nnuch  of  Heaven  a  share, 
That  Mercy  and  Love  may  not  mingle  there? 
Is  there  aught  in  the  militant  church  on  earth, 
Too  pure  for  deeds  of  celestial  birth  ? 
Then  tar  from  me  be  such  standard  high  ; 
I  have  sought  to  live,  and  I  hope  to  die. 
In  that  narrow  path,  though  its  thorns  are  sore, 
In  which  my  Saviour  has  trod  before. 

Oh !  tell  me  not  of  a  woman's  sphere. 
When  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year, 
I  see  her  forced  o'er  the  blood-stain'd  soil, 
To  the  utmost  stretch  of  her  strength  to  toil, 
Not  knowing  even  at  the  set  of  sun, 
If  the  bitterest  part  of  her  task  be  done. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  a  woman's  sphere, 
When  the  horrid  sound  I  can  almost  hear 
Of  the  brutal  lash,  as  it  echoes  by 
With  the  wail  of  the  new-born  infant's  cry : 
11 
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Say  not  I  am  moved  by  some  tale  o'erwrought, 
For  my  knowledge,  alas,  was  more  dearly 
bought. 

My  eyes  have  seen,  and  my  ears  have  heard, 
What  the  burning  pulse  of  my  soul  has  stirred. 

I  have  seen  her  blood  gush  forth  in  streams, 
I  have  heard  the  sound  of  her  dying  screams. 
While  the  dearest  rights  of  her  nature  lay 
Like  chaff  v,'hich  the  zephyr  might  bear  away. 
Shall  I  close  my  lips,  and  in  silence  wait 
For  time  or  chance,  to  avert  her  fate  ? 
No.    By  the  free,  pure  blood  that  flows 
Through  limbs,  which  no  tyrant  fetter  knows, 
By  the  solemn  vow  which  I  made  to  heaven, 
When  first  my  heart  to  its  God  was  given, 
I  will  raise  my  voice,  I  will  stretch  my  hand, 
I  will  plead  her  cause  with  a  guilty  land. 
And  if  perchance  the  chilling  frown 
Of  oppression's  champion  would  look  me  down, 
Or  if  the  cold,  ungenerous  sneer 
Of  a  brother  man,  on  my  woman's  ear 
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Should  fall  with  its  bitter  and  withering  power, 
I  will  turn  me  aside  in  that  trying  hour, 
And  ask  my  heart  which  it  most  should  prize, 
Earth's  heartless  smiles,  and  its  flatteries. 
Or  that  heavenly  peace,  which  alone  can  spring 
From;  duties  performed  to  the  suffering. 

New  j-.jndon, 
Connecticut. 
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HAITI, 

BY  MARIA  1VEST0K  CUAl'MAN. 
'*  Jo  renaitrai  de  mcs  cendres." 

This  second  American  Republic  has  a  histo- 
ry that  would  fill  volumes  ;  and,  as  the  past  is 
the  parent  of  the  present,  some  knowledge  of 
that  history  is  necessary  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
position  of  Haiti  as  a  nation,  and  to  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  character  of  its  people.  Its 
history  is  a  warning  —  a  rebuke  —  a  proud, 
triumphal  peal  of  warlike  jubilee  —  oppression's 
funeral  knell.  But  here  is  no  room  for  its  re- 
sonance. One  can  only  refer  to  one  or  two 
absolutely  essential  particulars. 

All  human  judgments  are  but  acts  of  com- 
parison.   In  forming  an  opinion  of  Haiti  we 
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nust  in  fairness  do  as  we  have  done  in  estimat- 
ing our  own  national  character.  We  compare 
ourselves  with  those  from  whom  we  are  descend- 
ed ;  and  we  are  thus  helped  to  the  solution  of 
many  a  problem  and  to  the  better  understanding 
of  many  a  fact.  We  consider  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  generations  immediately  preceding 
our  present  race  of  New  Englanders,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  New  England 
character  —  to  see  the  reasons  for  its  peculiar 
excellencies  and  defects,  and  therefore  to  avoid 
undue  eulogy  or  dispraise. 

So  we  must  do  in  considering  the  Haitians,  if 
we  would  be  wise  and  just.  The  frugal,  in- 
dustrious, exact,  and  moral  descendant  of  the 
free  puritans  must  not  approach  the  mingled 
blood  of  southern  Europe  and  central  Africa, 
expecting  to  find  its  flow  as  measured  as  that 
of  his  own.  For  the  eflects  of  climate  there 
must  be  great  allowance.  Divine  Providence 
has  not  laid  upon  the  Haitian  that  inevitable  ne- 
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cessity  to  labor,  which,  in  the  process  of  ages, 
makes  the  character  of  a  people  so  enterprising 
and  so  strong.  His  pilgrim  fathers  were  the 
Buccaneers.  Of  course  no  scions  of  courtly 
and  refined  nobility  accompanied  them  in  deep 
devotion  to  religious  freedom  to  the  new  clime, 
to  be  the  mothers  of  the  future  race.  For  many 
years  there  were  no  women  at  all  to  help  onward 
that  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  then 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  which  was  the  terror  of 
Spanish  America.  When  at  length,  the  free- 
booters were  assured  of  a  foothold,  women  of 
the  most  despicable  Parisian  class  were  sent 
out,  and,  "  to  encourage  industry  and  prevent 
quarrels,^''  as  the  first  historians  say,  they  were 
sold  to  the  colonists,*  for  a  term  of  years. 

*  The  Banns  of  this  sort  of  marriage  were  made  by  the  Bucca- 
neers as  follows  :  "  I  take  thee  without  knowing  or  caring  whence 
thou  ait.  If  any  body  from  whence  thou  comest  would  have  had 
thee,  thou  wouldst  not  have  come  in  quest  of  me.  But  that  does 
not  signify.  I  do  not  ask  account  of  thee  for  thy  past  conduct,  be- 
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A  century  after,  when  the  plunderers  had  be- 
come planters,  and  had  found  their  way  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  laborers,  another  motive 
strengthened  the  hereditary  prejudice  against 
marriage.  The  Parisian,  who  had  been  tempted 
hither  as  to  a  miser's  and  to  a  sensualist's  para- 
dise at  once,  left  his  wife  and  family  in  France, 
and  supplied  their  place  by  some  beautiful 
slave,  despising  her  caste  and  color,  yet  dread- 
ing that  she  might  not  share  his  feeling  of  con- 
tempt. Thus  originated  the  jealous  fierceness 
which  edged  the  scorn  of  the  white  colonist,  and 
thus  freedom  and  slavery  have  both  contributed 
to  the  licentiousness  which  is  the  grand  sin  of 

cause  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  at  it,  at  tho  time  when  thou 
wast  at  liberty  to  behave  well  or  i!I  at  thine  own  pleasure.  1  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  anything  thou  wo.st  guilty  of,  when  thou  didst  not 
belong  to  me.  Give  me  only  thy  word  for  the  future  —  I  acquit  thee 
of  the  past."  Then  striking  his  musket  he  added,  "  this  will 
revenge  me  of  thy  breach  of  faith.  Though  thou  shouldst  prove 
false,  this  will  certainly  be  true  to  my  aim." 
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the  French  part  of  the  Island.  The  Spanish 
part,  though  the  form  of  marriage  is  more  gen- 
eral there,  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  superior  vir- 
tue. It  is  only  cliaracterized  by  greater  hypoc- 
risy. Comparing  in  this  respect  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  with  those  of  New  England,  ap- 
pearances are  greatly  to  their  disadvantage. 
Comparing  them  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
Southern  Slates,  the  comparison  is  greatly  in 
their  favor.  M.  Monteil,  a  highly  intelligent 
Parisian,  who  has  been  travelling  for  ten  years 
in  South  America,  and  whose  travels  will  proba- 
bly be  soon  published,  assures  me  that  Haiti  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  South  American  State  in  civ- 
ilization ;  and  that  the  Haitian  city  of  the  Cape, 
is  in  a  superior  moral  condition  to  the  French 
city  of  Paris.  The  educated  Haitian,  no  less 
than  the  foreign  observer,  is  liable  to  form  a 
wrong  estimate  of  his  own  people,  and  under- 
value the  progress  they  have  made,  unless  he  care- 
fully surveys  the  point  from  which  they  started. 
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France  and  Spain  have  lost  their  foollioltl 
in  this  most  beautiful  land  —  this  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  as  they  were  fond  of  calling  it 
when  it  was  their  own  ;  but  their  impress  is  strong 
upon  the  people,  who  are  but  slightly  modified 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards.  By  their  color  only 
they  hold  to  Africa.  Their  birth  ai?.d  languages 
make  them  European  and  American.  What  a 
shock  to  the  tyrant — what  joyful  triumph  to 
the  lovers  of  Freedom  does  their  possession  of 
this  island  give  !  I  cannot  express  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  I  look  upon  its  unequalled  beauty, 
and  think  of  ii  as  the  home,  the  possession,  the 
heritage  of  a  people  so  unjustly  despised,  and  so 
cruelly  oppressed,  as  are  these  children  of  the 
Sun  among  the  pale  Americans. 

I  shall  never  lose  the  impression  of  its  splen- 
did beauty,  as  we  approached  it  from  the  North, 
having  left  behind  us  the  low-lying  shores  of 
iron-bound  New  England,  covered  with  t.heir 
January  snows.    A  whole  day  we  sailed  against 
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its  blue  mountains,  after  having  caught  the  first 
sight  of  ihem,  as  of  distant  clouds,  from  the 
deck.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  came  and  more 
and  more  beautiful  it  grew  —  higher  and  higher 
in  stature  —  deeper  and  deeper  in  coloring 
it  stood  before  us;  —  the  giant  Cape,  in  all 
its  grandeur  and  its  beauty.  But  one  loses 
the  idea  of  the  grand  as  one  looks  upon  it, 
so  clothed  with  loveliness,  —  "an  island  of  the 
blest." 

As  we  slowly  floated  towards  it  before  a  four- 
knot  breeze,  watching  its  blue  darken  into  p'ji- 
ple,  and  its  purple,  gradually  roughening,  be- 
come flecked  with  vivid  green,  new  mountain 
peaks  and  islands  on  either  hand  became  visible, 
as  if  the  coming  paradise  were  spreading  abroad 
its  arms  to  receive  us.  The  ocean,  too,  took 
tints  new  and  beautiful  as  we  neared  the  shore, 
growing  of  an  emerald  green  in  its  clearness, 
except  where  shadows  of  purple  stretched  like 
bars,  far  across  its  surface,  to  where  it  seemed 
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almost  to  wash  the  inland  mountains,  at  whose 
foot,  and  actually  touching  it,  lies  that  fertile  plain 
of  the  Cape  of  an  extent  and  fertility  that  would 
supply  New  England  with  coffee  and  sugar  if 
under  cultivation.  In  front  of  ail  stand  the  eternal 
guardians  of  the  harbor,  protecting  it  fronn  the 
violence  of  the  ocean,  and  making  foreign  inva- 
sion more  difficult ;  — those  sunken  rocks  or  reefs 
all  of  the  rich  and  valued  coral,  a  single  branch 
of  which  those,  who  come  to  our  Anti-slavery 
Fair,  look  upon  with  admiration.  Over  these 
wonderful  rocks  the  water  breaks  white  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  with  an  effect  to  the  eye  like  the 
manes  of  giant  horses,  —  to  the  ear  like  the 
roar  of  an  impatient  populace.  On  all  this  the 
citadel  of  Christophe,  crowning  the  loftiest 
mountain-top  of  the  more  distant  chain,  looks 
down  from  its  blue  distance,  shaming  those  who 
say  that  the  black  man  has  no  genius.  This 
kingly-minded  man,  the  Napoleon,  or  rather  the 
Peter  the  Great  of  Haiti,  had  that  loftiest  genius 
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—  the  power  to  discover  and  avail  himself  of 
the  ability  of  others.  IJnfortLinately,  like  Na- 
poleon and  Peter,  his  tyranny  equalled  his 
genius. 

And  now,  as  we  swing  nearer,  show  the 
masts  of  shipping  bearing  the  flags  of  every 
European  and  American  nation,  and  behind 
them  shoots  up  from  the  plain  the  noble  palm, 

—  that  token  of  the  tropics.  And  now  the 
town  itself, — the  old  Cape-Francais,  —  the 
Cape-Henry  of  the  fleeting  monarchy,  the  present 
Cape-Hai'tien,  starts  into  visibility  round  the  base 
of  the  foremost  mountain.  Repeatedly  destroyed, 
as  far  as  its  buildings  of  fire- proof  brick  and 
stone  could  be  so,  by  the  storm  of  civil  war,  it 
has  been  as  often  rebuilt,  and  is  now  so  far  re- 
stored as  to  leave  on  the  eye,  that  sees  it  from 
the  water,  no  images  of  desolation,  but  those 
few  crumbling  arches  and  that  roofless  masonry 
that  lend  an  added  charm  to  the  scene  of  beau- 
ty by  suggesting  the  associations  of  a  splendid 
past. 
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And  one's  reminiscences  even  of  tyranny  are 
unmingled  with  aught  save  pity,  as 

*'  Each  crumbling  arch,  each  fallen  stone 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone." 

Here  are  no  wharves,  vexing  the  "  Long^-step- 
ping"  billows;  (old  Hesiod  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  sea-nymphs  to  have  charac- 
terized them  so  happily,)  but  the  town  runs  a 
mile  and  three  quarters  along  the  water's  edge, 
faced  in  part  by  a  stone  battlement,  which  in 
peace  is  a  delightful  promenade,  and  in  war  a 
platform  for  cannon.  From  beneath  this  you 
see  a  silver  thread  which  seems  to  join  the  city 
to  the  sea.  It  is  the  outlet  of  those  bright 
mountain-streams,  which,  after  supplying  the 
public  fountains,  thus  pour  their  riches  into  the 
water-casks  of  New  England  top-sail  schooners, 
and  the  tanks  of  British  packets  ;  and  whose 
springs  the  inhabitants  will  poison,  at  the  first  gun- 
fire of  invasion,  as  they  retreat  into  the  moun- 
tains, leaving  their  blazing  cities  behind  them. 
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How  lovely  are  the  dwellings  notched  into  the 
mountain-side,  a  thousand  feet  above  the  thin 
blue  smoke  of  the  city.  No  coal  or  wet  wood 
are  burnt  here,  —  the  very  charcoal  smoke 
seems  to  obey  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  beauty, 
and  hides  no  aloe  or  acacia-tree  overrun  with 
convolvulus  and  passion-flower,  of  all  that  rich 
growth  that  so  thickly  clothes  the  mountain. 
The  whole  scene  seems  Faery;  or  rather  it 
enters  now  into  our  hearts  to  conceive  how 
"  the  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  upsprung." 
The  soft  splendors  of  the  tropical  skies,  the 
genial  airs,  that  seem  from  whatever  point  they 
blow  to  come  straight  from  heaven,  bearing 
healing,  —  this  emerald  and  amethyst  sea,  — 
thes^  hills  that  look  fit  haunt  of  angels,  —  how 
joyfully  the  soul  receives  their  bright  impres- 
sions, made  brighter  still  by  the  thought,  that 
here,  too,  is  the  dwelling  of  Freedom  ;  which 
even  to  earth's  most  desolate  places  "  is  as  the 
sun  of  the  sea,  the  mountain,  and  the  air." 
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At  the  peace  of  Rysvvick,  in  1697,  Spain  ac- 
knowledged the  claim  of  the  French  to  the 
western  part,  which  the  Buccaneers  had  settled, 
and  from  that  dav  to  this,  the  island  has  been 
spoken  of  as  French  Part  and  Spanish  Part. 
The  French  were  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  cession  of  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  island. 
They  formed  companies  to  extend  its  cultivation 
and  increase  its  population.    The  slave-trade 
went  briskly  on.    All  was  activity  and  enter- 
prise.   The  French  were  lively  as  a  brood  of 
serpents  in  spring.    The  Spaniards,  having  glut- 
led  themselves  with  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
aboriginal  race,  were  torpid,  as  if  benumbed 
by  winter.    All  the  old  Spanish  writers  speak 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
island,  and  attribute  the  prosperity  of  the  French 
to  the  slave-trade.    Isabella  had  done  all  in  her 
power  to  prevent  slavery ;  and  so  a  shadow  of 
disrepute  rested  upon  it  in  the  Spanish  part. 
Then  a  quarrel  sprung  up  between  the  followers 
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of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  which  was  bet- 
ter founded  than  the  generality  of  religious  quar- 
rels, for  it  was  about  the  nature  of  slavery* 
The  Spanish  Saint,  Dominic,  was  made  to  throw 
his  influence  against  slavery  ;  while  St.  Francis, 
the  favorite  French  Saint,  was  declared  by  his 
followers  to  be  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  whole 
traffic  and  system  was  religious.  So  the  Span- 
ish part  languished  for  want  of  labor,  while,  for 
a  hundred  years  longer,  the  French  part  was  as 
prosperous  as  sin  could  make  it.  The  emblem 
of  the  land,  now  the  royal  palm,  or  tree  of  Lib- 
erty, might  then  have  been  the  Psalmist's  green 
bay  tree.  They  planted  —  they  builded  —  they 
sent  whole  fleets  of  merchandise  to  France  — ^ 
the  fruit  of  compulsory  labor.  They  staked  out 
the  vast  lu.xuriant  plains  into  habitations,  and 
the  nobility  of  France,  who  owned  them,  named 
them  after  their  own  names.  They  made  tem- 
porary establishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  encouraged  the  same  process  in  every  other 
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nation,  buying  up  the  imprisoned  inhabitants  of 
whole  villages,  and  transporting  them  to  their 
own  habitations.  They  could  buy  a  cargo  of 
human  beings,  and  pay  for  them  out  of  the  next 
year's  crop  the  cargo  would  raise.  The  conti- 
nent of  Europe  rung  with  the  noise  of  their  ex- 
ulting prosperity.  Their  St.  Domingo  was  a 
garden.  Cities  were  built  up  with  beautiful 
regularity.  On  every  estate  noble  piles  of  build- 
ings were  raised.  The  reign  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  illustrated  here, 
as  well  as  in  France,  by  the  architects  of  the 
planters.  The  rich  red  earth  abounded  on  every 
plantation,  and  the  work  of  the  French  slave, 
like  that  of  the  Egyptian,  often  lay  much  in  the 
making  of  bricks.  A  thousand  able-bodied  men 
wrought  on  the  cane  fields  of  Gallifet,  now  own- 
ed by  a  friend  of  ours,  a  merchant  of  the  Cape, 
whose  high  intelligence  the  merchant  of  any 
other  land  would  find  it  difficult  to  overlook,  be- 
cause of  his  color.  We  passed  a  week  at  his 
12 
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friendly  mansion,  and  rejoiced  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  by  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  pro- 
cure sixty  laborers  under  the  code  rural.  The 
old  dungeons  of  these  estates  are  useless  —  the 
chains  and  the  scourges  lie  mouldering  on  their 
deserted  floors,  only  brought  forth  occasionally 
from  their  long  obscurity,  to  prove  the  horrors 
of  the  Frenchman's  yoke.  There  is  no  other 
witness  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  that  period. 
Those  sufferers  were  brought  dumb  from  Afri- 
ca ;  and  if  they  died  by  thousands  under  the 
lash  that  compelled  their  vast  toils,  or  the  ava- 
rice that  grudged  them  the  needful  plantain- 
field,  they  were  replaced  by  fresh  thousands, 
and  none  of  them  were  skilled  in  the  learning 
of  their  conquerors,  so  as  to  be  able  to  chroni- 
cle the  tale.  They  were  the  victims  of  avarice 
and  lust,  as  are  the  slaves  of  our  sister  States  of 
the  South  this  day.  And  then,  and  there,  as 
now  at  the  South  the  reckless  youth,  who  wan- 
tonly caused  his  slave  to  be  scourged  to  labor 
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till  he  died,  and  seized  his  wife  or  daughter  for 
the  gratification  of  a  savage  licentiousness, 
would  feel  a  touch  of  humanity  when  he  looked 
upon  his  child,  and  would  provide  for  its  free- 
dom and  livelihood.  He  could  not  degrade  him- 
self to  marry  the  slave  mother,  but  he  educated 
and  portioned  the  son  and  daughter.  Three 
generations  of  hrilliant  prosperity^  as  it  was 
called,  went  on  thus,  and  the  third  was 
the  most  guilty  and  the  most  prosperous  of 
all.  The  mixed  race  thus  sprung  up,  as  it  is 
now  doing  at  the  South,  numerous  and  hated, 
attracting,  yet  repelled,  —  often  educated,  yet 
shut  out  from  all  the  prizes  of  life,  —  rich,  yet 
despised  —  free,  yet  oppressed,  —  the  sons  of 
whites,  yet  unacknowledged  in  civil  and  social 
existence  —  the  sons  of  blacks,  yet  aspiring  to 
a  more  honorable  position,  and  therefore 
ashamed  of  their  parental  stock  ;  —  ever  in  a 
false  position,  and  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  as  their  African  progenitors  had 
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done  the  no  less  intense  tortures  of  the  body. 
Their  wealth  often  enabled  them  to  vie  with 
their  European  parents  in  vice  and  magnifi- 
cence, but  they  might  not  be  priests  or  lawyers, 
physicians  or  schoolmasters,  or  exercise  any 
honorable  employ.  The  law  struck  off  the  hand 
of  the  richest  man  of  color  that  was  raised 
against  a  white  of  the  lowest  condition,  while 
the  assailing  while  would  only  be  punished  with 
a  slight  fine.  Upon  this  some  of  our  South- 
ern States  improve  in  severity,  making  the 
offence,  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  color,  death. 

The  year  1789  witnessed  in  St.  Domingo  what 
the  year  1842  witnesses  in  our  own  land  ;  a 
mixture  of  princely  magnificence,  sustained  by 
rigorous  bondage,  —  of  pomp  and  festivity  with 
unutterable  suffering,  —  of  all  that  the  world  has 
to  show  of  prosperity  and  of  misery,  in  their 
greatest  extremes. 

But  the  halo  of  this  world's  glory  obscures  the 
^  real  forms  of  things,  and  so  dazzles  the  eye, 
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that  even  their  most  fearful  outlines  take  a  touch 
of  the  false  splendor,  that  deludes  the  judgment 
of  the  beholder,  and  destroys  the  foresight  that 
is  given  to  all  for  the  direction  of  their  course. 

An  iindazzled  eye  could  not  have  failed  to 
foresee  that  four  hundred  thousand  slaves, 
ten  thousand  masters,  and  forty  thousand  free 
men  of  color,  as  a  torch  to  light  the  pile, 
must  soon  exhibit  conflagration.  These  fated 
men  had  not  even  the  foresight  of  our 
Southrons,  to  forbid  a  foreign  slave  trade  and 
seek  a  temporary  safety-valve  by  devising  a 
colonization  society,  and  modifying  their  laws, 
so  as  to  force  away  their  free  colored  progeny 
But  our  farthest  sighted  Southrons  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  all  their  pains-taking  with  Liberia 
does  but  keep  the  fast-creeping  flame  for  an 
hour  from  their  thresholds. 

Little  was  it  in  your  day,  oh  doomed  ten  thou- 
sand of  St.  Domingo,  that  your  funeral  pyre 
was  made  of  things  so  precious !    Heap  up  your 
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possessions  high  upon  your  three  thousand  plan- 
tations of  cane,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa, 
with  all  their  superincumbent  weight  of  palace- 
dwellings,  distilleries,  slave-barracks,  refining- 
houses,  sugar-mills,  and  great  aqueducts  ;  — 
your  lime-kiins,  your  brick-yards,  and  your  pot- 
teries—  your  tanneries  and  your  great  herds  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle — your  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  human  cattle,  the  valuation  of 
the  whole  of  which  will  not  go  in  hundreds  of 
millions.  No :  —  one  billion  four  hundred 
and  eighty  seven  millions  eight  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  is  its  valuation,  all  told  in  livres 
of  colonial  currency.  You  pile  it  up  with  ex- 
ultation, sons  of  that  island,  queen  of  the  An- 
tilles. Just  so  bound  the  haughtiest  hearts  of 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans, 
when  the  cotton-crop  and  the  cane-crop  mount 
highest !  Oh,  blinded  by  pride  and  sin  ;  —  it  is 
but  the  readier  for  the  flames  !  They  foresaw 
nothing  the  very  hour  before  their  destruction. 
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But  the  thoughtful  observer  saw  their  end  then 
as  clearly  as  he  does  that  of  the  Southern  Re- 
publics this  day.  Before  them  also,  by  the 
everlasting  order  of  the  universe,  lies  the  same 
termination,  unless  they  repent.  An  everlasting 
note  of  warning  to  the  South  is  the  fate  of  St. 
Domingo.  Other  voices  are  vouchsafed  to  her 
too,  but  the  voice  of  conscience  once  stifled  — 

can  the  human  soul  be  awakened  by  any  other  ? 

******* 

"  Why  have  you  been  so  many  years  in  restor- 
ing the  Cape  ?  a  city  which  under  the  French 
had  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  now 
only  half  rebuilt  and  has  but  nine  thousand  ?  "  — 
is  the  question  speered  at  the  people  of  Haiti 
by  stray  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Americans, 
who  pass  them  by.  "  Because,"  might  the  peo- 
ple reply,  "  we  were,  when  we  destroyed  this 
city,  a  horde  of  doubly  barbarized  barbarians, 
whom  oppression  had  made  mad,  as  it  will  even 
a  wise  man  ;  and  we  have  had  an  education  to 
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gaia,  a  government  to  establish,  and  the  weap- 
on has  been  more  in  our  hand  than  the  building 
tools.  We  had  one  splendid  and  most  nobly 
endowed  soul  among  us,  whose  one  thought  it 
was  to  keep  secure  and  bright  the  chain  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  us  and  France, 
while  he  cast  away  the  chain  of  bondage.  He 
saw  how  long  our  fair  '  land  of  mountains,'  as 
llie  first  ancient  people  named  her,  must  be  in 
rising  from  her  ashes,  if  once  the  flame  of 
bloody  revolt  passed  over  her,  and  dried  up  and 
cut  off  the  sources  of  improvement  and  civili- 
zation. But  the  French  misunderstood  Tous- 
saint.  We,  his  own  people,  misurjderstood  him, 
and  he  perished  as  all  such  mediators  do,  in 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  selfish,  the  treache- 
rous, and  tyrannical  with  the  wronged  and  the 
simple-hearted.  His  deliberate  wisdom  was  not 
visible  to  our  bodily  eye,  but  even  to  that  out- 
ward sense  the  French  treachery  was  plain,  and 
our  souls  rose  up  against  it.    The  tyrant  would 
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fain  force  even  history  to  his  ends.  But  he 
strives  in  vain  to  make  ours  serve  his  purposes. 
We  rose  against  intolerable  bondage,  after  hav- 
ing seen  our  children  broken  alive  on  the 
wheel,  in  the  /;7ace  d^armes  yonder,  because 
they  claimed  to  be  men  like  others.  Shall  any 
man,  who  means  to  draw  the  sword  for  his  own 
and  his  children's  life  and  liberty,  dare  to  blame 
the  deed  ?  Embarrassed  by  their  foreign  re- 
lations, our  tyrants  yielded  to  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances and  gave  us  a  sort  of  Freedom. 
Eight  years  we  enjoyed  it,  and  then,  to  pur- 
chase of  England  the  freedom  of  their  blocka- 
ded ports,  they  consented  to  quench  again  that 
flame  of  Liberty,  which  she  f^^ared  might  spread 
to  her  West  Indian  possessions.  They  strove 
to  accomplish  it  in  vain.  Without  knowledge, 
save  the  knowledge  of  our  mountain  fastnesses, 
without  discipline  or  arms — save  the  barrel- 
hoops  of  our  Masters  ground  into  Sabres,  or 
the  iron   bars  of   their  splendid  gate-ways 
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sharpened  to  spear-heads,  and  with  the  in- 
stinct of  freedom  alone  to  aid  us  against  the 
world,  we  attained  our  nationality  through 
rivers  of  blood.  Was  not  this  a  process  to 
make  us  seek  a  bloody  redress  for  the  slight- 
est injuries  among  ourselves,  after  the  attain- 
ment of  our  object  ?  Is  not  civil  war  a  pro- 
cess to  scatter  all  those  feelings  of  security  and 
peace,  under  the  influence  of  which  only  will  a 
man  till  and  plant  and  build  ?  Situated  as  we 
have  been,  with  enmity  without  and  uncertainty 
and  ignorance  within,  is  it  not  the  true  wonder, 
that  a  single  dwelling  has  been  rebuilded  ?  Or 
that  a  single  field,  trebly  scathed  as  ours  have 
been  by  battle,  should  have  been  reclaimed  by 
agriculture  ?  Or  that  the  strong  associations  of 
regularity  and  labor  with  slavery  should  not  have 
utterly  prevented  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment and  the  return  of  industry  ?  That  under 
such  circumstances  as  ours,  we  should  have  won 
freedom  and  independence  from  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  of  European  nations,  and  overleaping 
feudalism  and  monarchy,  those  customary  stnges 
between  personal  slavery  and  civil  freedom, 
should  have  founded  a  republic  of  which  '  to 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us,'  and  that  slavery  be  forever  abolished, 
are  the  constitutional  maxims,  and  in  which  the 
people  are  directly  represented,  —  to  have  done 
thus  much  (might  not  this  people  say)  is  it  not 
somewhat  ?  How  many  centuries  was  it  before 
England  had  the  shadow  of  a  parliament? 
The  standing  Haitian  apology  —  'nous  sommes 
jeunes,'  — may  properly  stand  a  few  centuries 
yet,  as  nations  reckon  their  ages.  We  have  laid  the 
moral  foundations  of  a  great  nation.  Do  you  ask 
for  steam-boats  and  manufactures  and  white  sugar 
also  ?  Remember  we  were  not  like  the  colo- 
nists of  New  England,  —  at  the  climax  of  civil- 
ization, and  with  little  else  to  do  but  carry  it 
forward.  We  cannot  show  you  white  sugar,  be- 
cause if  men  can  choose  their  occupations,  the 
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severe,  complicated  sugar-making  is  one  that  a 
man,  who  can  live  and  get  rich,  if  he  chooses, by 
the  facile  tobacco-phuiling,  will  not  adopt.  In- 
stead of  the  thousand-handed  gangs  of  former 
days,  each  man  now  sits  down  upon  his  own 
four-acre  lot  and  raises  coffee.  Ourselves  and 
our  fathers  were  kept  in  brutal  ignorance,  lest  we 
should  become  too  wise  for  the  yoke.  Our  chil- 
dren are  not  growing  up  thus.  There  are  twelve 
schools  at  the  Cape  and  fifteen  at  Port-au-Prince  ; 
and  we  hoard  the  fruit  of  our  toil,  that  we  mav 
give  our  children  the  advantages  of  foreign  trav- 
el. When  they  come  upon  the  stage  qualified 
for  life,  and  when  labor  and  slavery  shall  be 
wholly  dissociated  in  the  minds  of  our  people, 
we  may  be  able  to  show  you  the  products  which 
come  but  from  forced  labor  or  extensive  mutual 
aid.  When  we  trampled  on  the  former  system, 
we  did  it  with  a  violence  which  incapacitated  us 
for  the  adoption  of  the  latter.  Our  children 
will  show  you  a  noble  edifice,  which  we  men  of 
blood  were  not  worthy  to  build. 
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We  must  live  out  our  lives  under  that  mili- 
tary yoke,  vvhicli  we  took  up  to  help  us  in 
breaking  our  slavish  one.  Comfort  yourselves, 
you  who  care  for  Haiti  when  you  hear  rumors 
of  revolt  and  disorder.  Probably  they  will  be 
false,  for,  as  you  have  seen,  the  Haitian  is 
gentle  and  peaceful.  If  true,  what  then  ?  They 
are  the  triumphs  of  liberalism,  for  as  you  have 
seen,  all  our  tendencies  are  onward.  Do  you 
doubt  the  intelligence  of  our  government  ? 
Read  Boyer's  proclamations,  Inginac's  '  Etren- 
nes  a  mes  concitoyens  ; '  or  the  reports  of  our 
various  commissions.  Do  you  say  that  our 
government  is  not  true  to  the  principles  of  our 
constitution?  Show  us  the  government,  that  is 
more  so.  The  freest  government  yields  to  the 
tyrant,  Expediency.  Do  you  feel  disposed  to 
taunt  us  because  we  are  behind  our  Sister  Re- 
public of  the  continent  ?  Consider  how  few 
advantages  we  are  allowed  in  the  race.  When 
she  hears  of  the  progress  of  other  nations  in  the 
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arts  of  life  and  in  the  path  of  civilization,  she 
can  open  wide  her  gates  to  the  artisan  and  the 
philosopher,  without  the  fear  of  finding  that  the 
guests  are  enemies.  She  can  send  her  sons 
abroad  to  study  stupendous  public  works  and 
national  improvements,  without  exposing  them  to 
ignominy  or  danger.  No  deadly  prejudice  pre- 
vents the  interchange  of  benefits.  But  we  must 
close  our  doors  against  the  knowledge,  that  can 
only  enter  with  those,  who  think  habitually  of 
the  man  of  color  as  a  slave,  and  not  as  a 
pupil. 

'  Aucun  blanc,  quelle  que  soit  sa  nation,  ne 
pourra  mettre  les  pieds  sur  ce  territoire  a  titre  de 
maitre  ou  de  proprietaire.'*  This  is  what  will 
make  our  progress  as  a  nation  as  slow  as  that 
of  France  or  England  during  those  earlier  limes, 
when  they  took  no  lessons  from  without.  Until 
the  white  man's  heart  changes  towards  our 


*  Constitution  d'llaiti,  tit.  ler,  art.  38eme. 
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race,  attrition  with  his  hard  and  tyrannous  na- 
ture will  but  crush  and  rend,  —  not  polish  us. 
Until  tliat  time  his  presence  among  us  is  not 
improvement  but  destruction." 

Eastward  from  the  Cape  as  one  penetrates 
into  the  island,  the  stronger  grows  the  united 
charm  of  beauty  in  the  clime,  and  of  hos- 
pitality in  the   people.     How  many   of  its 
cliarming  landscapes  and  family-pieces  I  shall 
always  remember !  the  good  peasants  at  quar- 
tier  Morin  and  Limonade  who  so  kindly  enter- 
tained us  with  their  steaming  coffee  and  naive 
conversation,  telling  us  all  we  wanted  to  know 
about  their  habits  of  mind  and  of  life;  —  how 
carefully  they  slung  our  hammocks,  and  spread 
a  rush-mat  over  our  saddles  on  the  earth-floor, 
if  we  should  prefer  a  steadier  pillow;  —  with 
what  interest  they  inquired  if  we  had  left  chil- 
dren behind  us  "  au  continent ; "  how  softly 
they  stepped  through  the  apartment  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  a  look  at  the  white  people 
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as  they  slept,  unsuspecting  that  we  too  were 
gratifying  ours  by  looking  through  our  half- 
closed  eyes,  and  taking  the  marks  and  num- 
bers of  the  rustic  menage* 

How  brightly  gleamed  over  us  those  strange 
Southern  Heavens,  as  we  mounted  at  midnight, 
and  keeping  the  southern  cross  over  our  right 
shoulder,  pushed  on  over  plain  and  through  river 
till  day  break !  How  suddenly  rushed  the  day 
upon  us  as  we  rode,  lighting  up  the  Savanna 
Larga^  with  its  rich  clumps  of  trees,  so  like  the 
smoothest  park-scenery  of  England,  and  show- 
ing, at  distant  intervals,  the  belted  and  sworded 
herdsman  or  laborer  galloping  across,  greeting 
us  with  a  courteous  "  buenos  dias "  which 
spoke  his  Spanish  ancestry,  and  raised  in  our 
imaginations  a  vision  of  old  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon." 

Then  the  little  paradise  of  Escalente,  spotted 
with  shining  cattle,  and  shaded  with  great  tam- 
arind trees,  putting  one  in  mind  of  the  plain  of 
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Mamre;  and  where,  as  the  people  sat  round 
their  doors  at  nighl-fall, 

"  Depainted  scoincd  the  patriarchal  age, 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  loft  the  Clialdee  land!  " 

The  illusion  was  dispelled  by  the  kind  ofter  of  a 
cigar,  which  I  accepted  as  a  kindness,  though 
I  suspect  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great 
astonishment  to  the  youth,  who  offered  it,  to  have 
learned  that  there  was  a  senora  on  earth  to 
whom  it  could  be  unacceptable  for  itself  alone. 

I  must  hasten  by  Santiago,  a  eity  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  where  we  passed  a  month,  and 
learned  much  about  laws,  manners,  morals,  cus- 
toms, &ic.,  though  not  without  a  tribute  to  the 
refinement,  courtesy  and  intelligence,  we  found 
there,  and  the  general  air  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness observable  in  the  whole  people. 

There  are  but  few  whites  in  the  island.  Since 
1822,  the  date  of  the  union  of  the  Spanish  part 
with  the  Republic,  (a  union  effected,  as  Boyer's 
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proclamation  upon  the  occasion  exultingly  de- 
clares, without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood 
or  a  tear,)  they  have  been  emigrating  to  Spain, 
Cuba,  or  South  America,  till  now,  one  can 
almost  count  them  on  one's  fingers. 

We  were  glad  to  have  witnessed  the  fine 
cultivation  between  Santiago  and  Moca.  Great 
tabacco  and  plantain  fields,  neat  cottages  and 
habitations,  from  which  the  evening  lamp 
gleamed  pleasantly  across  the  way,  reminding 
us  of  home,  —  the  plain  before  them  covered 
with  hundreds  of  the  tall  palmiste  trees,  and  the 
hills  behind,  relieved  against  the  blue,  overtop- 
ping mountains,  all  that  we  saw  filled  the  mind 
with  happy  images.  On  Palm-sunday  we  made  a 
short  excursion,  still  farther  inland,  and  on  our 
return  to  the  house  of  the  excellent  old  com- 
mandant of  Moca,  Medard  Mathieu,  whose 
pride  in  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  whose 
untiring  hospitality,  we  remember  whh  so  much 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  we  fell  into  conversation 
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with  him  and  the  prepose,  Charles  Brieux,  upon 
the  condition  of  the  island.  "I  thought  of 
you,"  said  the  latter,  "  during  mass  this  morn- 
ing, and  wished  you  had  been  present.  Though 
you  might  not  have  entered  into  it  as  a 
religious  service,  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
been  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  peo- 
ple. From  their  tasteful  dress  and  kind  and 
graceful  manners,  you  would  not  have  failed  to 
draw  just  inferences  as  to  their  abundant  means 
of  livelihood,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  in 
which  they  live."  We  had  met  the  same  popu- 
lation as  we  went,  with  their  palm-branches  over 
their  shoulders,  spurring  their  horses  up  the 
steep  bridle-path  to  the  church,  the  white  mantil- 
las of  the  women  streaming  back  in  the  wind, 
showing  the  roses  in  their  straight  black  hair, 
(when  it  is  not  straight  they  wear  the  gay  mad- 
rass,)  the  satin  shoe  and  silk  stocking  of  some, 
compelling  observation,  and  the  neatness  and 
taste  of  all,  secured  admiration ;  and  we  had  not 
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failed  to  draw  the  desired  inference.  "  Suffer  me 
to  inquire,"  said  he,  "  if  one  annong  the  numbers 
you  met  on  your  journey,  looked  at  you  as  if  he 
thought  you  had  no  business  here.  Were  not 
all  courteous  and  obliging  and  anxious  to  aid  you, 
whenever  you  needed  aid,  and  seemingly  un- 
conscious that  your  epiderme  was  unlike  their 
own?"  We  gratefully  bore  testimony  to  the 
fact.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  "  for  the  inquiry, 
and  also  for  begging  you  to  remember  it,  when- 
ever in  your  own  country,  you  see  a  Haitian 
struggling  with  all  the  disadvantages  that  preju- 
dice throws  in  his  way.*'  It  may  be  imagined 
that  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  we  assured  him 
that  we  had  no  need  to  feel  ashamed  to  receive 
the  kindness,  which  all  we  met  in  Haiti,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  had  offered  us  as  stran- 
gers ;  for,  that  we  were,  at  that  moment,  actu- 
ally identified  with  the  proscribed  race  by  our 
disregard  of  the  prejudices  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  and  our  friend  expressed  great  satisfac- 
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tion  that  there  existed  exceptions  to  the  general 
wrong  feeling  in  the  United  States. 

On  leaving  Moca,  as  we  advanced,  the  trees 
grew  heavier  and  taller.  We  were  penetrating 
directly  into  the  heart  of  the  island,  the  central 
chain  of  Cibao  looming  high  in  the  southwest 
distance. 

"This  forest,"  we  said,  "remains  evidently 
just  as  it  was  when  Columbus  first  struck  across 
its  solitude  from  Caracole  or  Isabel ique.  These 
giant  trees,  the  mighty  ceybas,  the  trunks  of 
which  make  canoes  that  will  hold  fifty  men, 
these  palmisteT.,  sixty  feet  high  before  you  reach 
the  foliage,  which  grow  straight  upward,  side  by 
side,  so  closely  that  it  seems  at  first  as  if  your 
horse  could  not  force  an  entrance, — just  so  this 
unbroken  forest  met  Columbus."  But  not  only 
was  the  way  impeded  by  trees  ;  the  ground  un- 
der foot  became  rough  and  stony.  At  what 
sports  has  nature  been  playing  here,\in  past 
ages,  that  there  are  so  many  rolling  stones.^ 
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Has  some  river  changed  its  bed  ?  this  is  com- 
mon enough  with  the  rivers  of  Haiti.  Grand 
Riviere  at  the  Cape  has  done  so  since  the  revo- 
lution, and  left  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct, 
that  once  watered  seven  plantations,  herb-cov- 
ered and  dry,  of  no  value  but  to  the  landscape 
painter. 

But  these  are  not  all  stones,  we  ascertain  as 
we  are  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  the 
strange  appearance ;  there  are  moss-covered 
bricks  among  them  ;  and  voila  I'eglise  de  la 
Vega  Real ! "  cries  our  pion,  as  its  massive 
arches  are  imperfectly  seen  through  the  wood 
that  overgrows  them.  "  La-bas,  vous  voyez 
le  fort  qu'a  battu  Christophe  Colomb,  et  derriere 
etait  sa  maison ! "  Not  these  then  the  trees 
that  met  the  eye  of  Columbus.  Vast  and  ma- 
jestic as  they  are,  they  have  overgrown  his  city 
of  Conception  de  la  Vega,  since  the  earthquake 
that  prostrated  it.  This,  then,  is  that  Royal 
Vega,  whose  fort  he  built  in  1495.    He  was 
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not  the  first  who  had  broken  the  stillness  of 
this  solitude.    A  numerous  people  had  planted 
themselves  in  this  immense  plain,  which  as  we 
saw  it  stretching  away  for  two  and  thirty 
leagues,  with  its  forest   tops  moving   like  a 
wind-swept  sea,  far  below  the  eye  that  views  it 
from  the  mountain  of  Santo  Cerro,  and  the 
cloud-shadows  chasinj?  each  other  over  its  vast 
arena  till  they  are  lost  in  the  ocean-like  blue  of 
the  far  extremity,  took  such  forcible  hold  of 
our  admiration.     The  name  only  remains  of 
that  kingdom,  that  here  met  the  proud,  aston- 
ished glance  of  Columbus,  though  its  inhabitants 
were  then  more  in  number  than  now  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  isle.    Magna  was  its  name  ; 
and  just  here,  where  the  fort  was  built  in  such 
solid  masonry  that  an  eartliquake  has  not  de- 
stroyed it,  dwelt  Guarionex,  the  Cacique  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  plain.    His  choice  of  a  dwelling 
was  a  goodly  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  they  made  it  their  own  *'  in  the  name  of  God 
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and  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian  religion  ; " 
and  the  massive  walls  of  the  church  still  stand 
hard  by  the  fortress.  Great  heaps  of  the  dis- 
jointed brick-work  lie  around,  which  once  form- 
ed ihe  sides,  but  the  front  is  almost  entire. 
Within  and  without  are  giant  palms,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  serpent-like  vegetation  of  the  trop- 
ics, which  still  continues  to  grow,  so  that  time, 
for  the  next  century,  will  strengthen  rather  than 
efface  the  ruins.  From  the  branches  of  these 
trees  the  parasite  fingers  have  reached  down- 
ward, till  they  felt  the  ground,  and  thence,  tak- 
ing root,  have  ascended  again,  in  such  a  sort, 
that  the  tree  and  the  huge  vines  together  encir- 
cle  the  docker^  almost  hiding  it  from  the  view. 

From  these  very  portals  swelled  the  notes  of 
the  first  grand  mass  that  the  new  world  ever 
heard.  Just  there,  methinks,  where  the  pool  of 
stagnant  water  lies,  within  the  wall,  stood  the 
high  altar,  where  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas 
displayed  that  "  cathedraPd  pomp  of  prayer." 
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High  curled  the  incense-smoke,  as  the  white 
stoled  enfans  du  choeur  swung  their  censers. 
And  here,  by  the  chancel,  stood  the  proud,  pale 
Christopher,  inwardly  triumphing  over  the  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  that  gather  round  him,  as  the 
post  of  honor  during  the  imposing  service. 
These  are  they  whom  the  thirst  for  gold  has 
drawn  into  the  scheme  of  profit,  which  they 
scorned  when  it  was  but  a  noble  thought  in  em- 
bryo. Half-cracked,  you  said  his  brain  was ! 
Court-puppets !  You  stupid  seven  and  twenty 
quartered  De  Castros,  or  whatever  your  names 
are  !  't  is  through  such  cracks  as  these,  that  the 
light  from  a  higher  world  than  this  gold-dust-hunt- 
ing one  you  live  in  bursts  through !  '*  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  crowns'  worth  of  gold  last 
year,  from  yonder  Cibao !  "  thought  the  many- 
quartered  Castilians.  "  A  new  world  to  Cas- 
tile and  Leon ! "  thought  the  high-souled  Geno- 
ese ;  —  ''a  jewel,  that  shall  well  replace  those 

14 
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tliat  Isabella  bartered  from  her  regal  coronet  to 
send  forth  my  slender  armament ! " 

Sixty  yearsj  and  the  earthquake  came,  and 
left  the  city  of  the  royal  Vega,  as  we  see  it 
now,  save  the  trees.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  more  and  this  jewel  was  reft  from  the 
crown  of  Spain  by  the  procession  of  events. 
Kings  must  lay  aside  their  coronets.  Each  man 
has  discovered  that  he  too  is  a  king,  —  nothing 
less.  And  amid  deep  mourning  for  pride  of  birth, 
and  pomp  of  chivalry,  and  sentimentality  of  loyal- 
ty —  (of  which  none,  I  feel,  more  truly  under- 
stand the  charm,  than  the  ultra  radical,  upon 
conviction,)  —  kings  have  faded  into  pale  phan- 
toms before  the  uprising  people.  Woman,  too, 
woe  the  while  —  each  here  in  Haiti  rushes  to 
the  field  of  labor,  with  whatever  masculine  imple- 
ment lies  nearest  at  hand.  Is  she  not  ashamed  ? 
Why  should  she  be  ?  She  keeps  house, 
shop,  herds,  or  farms,  as  her  occasions  require, 
like  any  other  body.    The  laws  of  the  republic 
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uphold  her  in  it.  "  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting 
for  a  princess!  "  she  would  CAcIaim,  had  she 
reading  and  writing  enough.  But  she  feels  it, 
all  the  same ;  and  the  Haitian  priesthood,  if  it 
ever  were  contrary-minded,  has  long  ago  chang- 
ed its  mind  ;  for  to  the  priesthood  it  did  not  fail 
clearly  to  appear  that  where  war  has  left  seven- 
teen women  to  one  man,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
northern  part  of  Haiti,  the  women  must  show 
themselves  brave  men,  or  there  will  be  no  tythes. 

The  three  millions  of  the  harmless  red  people 
have  entirely  disappeared  in  the  march  of  ages. 
Only  a  trace  of  them  remains  on  a  few  counte- 
nances in  the  interior.  They  are  superseded 
by  that  mixture  of  Norman,  Gothic,  Arabic,  and 
Moresque,  which  calls  itself  French  and  Span- 
ish, with  the  blood  of  Central  Africa.  The 
cliivalric  manners  of  one,  and  the  gentle  ones 
of  the  other  line  of  progenitors  have  descended 
unchanged  amid  slavery  and  w{i.r.  Although 
deprived  of  collision  with  more  advanced  peo- 
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pie,  which  operates  so  unfavorably  upon  their 
prospects  for  the  future,  they  have,  in  the  most 
complete,  majestic,  and  philosophic  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  a  key  to  the  riches  of  the  past,* 
With  their  schools,  and  their  newspapers,  their 
amateur  dramatic  representations,  their  increas- 
ing civil,  and  their  decreasing  military  reliance, 
their  growing  industry,  and  enterprise,!  their 
orderly  cities,  and  their  safe  and  quiet  country, 
they  are  showing,  what  a  magic  is  "  Liberty 
AND  Equality  "  for  the  creation  of  nations. 

*  The  French  spoken  among  the  peasantry,  the  Creole,  as  it  is 

called,  is  a  corrupted  Patos;  but  the  Spanish  is  far  purer:  while, 
by  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  people,  both  are  well  spoken. 

t  Proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  Steamboat  Company  have  just 

been  issued. 


THE  FAITHFUL  DEAD. 


BY  ANNE  WARREN  WESTON. 

'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them 
that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? ' 

The  scorned  and  trampled  Slave  before  thee  lies,- 

And,  as  thou  readest  in  his  mournful  face 
How  few  his  friends,  how  strong  his  enemies, 

Do  doubt  and  terror  in  thy  heart  find  place  ? 
Dost  thou,  unmindful  of  God's  strengthening  grace, 

Promised  to  those  who  battle  for  the  Right, 
Dishonor  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  dfcbase, 

By  dreading  those  whose  numbers  make  their  might? 
O,  faint  of  heart!  be  cheerful — call  lo  mind 

The  crowd  of  witnesses  that  round  thee  bend ; 
Their  rainistrj-  was  for  this  hour  designed, 

That  thou  might'st  labor  faithful  to  the  end. 
They  who  may  aid  thy  work  on  earth  no  more, 
Yet  live,  thy  helpers,  on  the  Eternal  shore. 
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•■It  is  said  the  evil  spirytes  that  ben  i:i  the  legyon,  doubte  moche 
when  they  here  the  Bells  rongen :  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
the  bells  ben  rongen,  whan  grete  tenipeste  and  outrages  of 
wether  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  fiends  and  wycked  spirytes 
should  be  abashed  and  flee.' 
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THE  LIBERTY  BELL. 

BY  JOHN  BOWKING. 

The  Liberty  Bell  is  hung  aloft, 

On  the  transatlantic  shore ; 
And  we  hear  its  echoes,  oft  and  oft, 

"Wafted  the  waters  o'er: 
And  welcomed  shall  those  echoes  be ! - 
Music  of  Liberty ! 
1 
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Liberty  tor  the  white  —  the  few  — 

From  the  oppressor's  tlu'all  ? 
Nay  I  but  Liberty,  —  Liberty,  too, 

For  the  blacks,  —  for  all  I 
Slavery  shall  not  stamp  her  ban 
On  any  men,  —  or  man. 

See  !  there  are  flowers  of  every  shade 

Over  earth's  bosom  spread ; 
All  by  the  same  Great  Artist  made, 

By  the  same  bounty  fed ; 
Brightened  by  sunshine,  freshened  by  showers, 
All  those  beautiful  flowers. 

So  in  the  heavens,  but  differing,  far 

Differing,  in  glory  and  might ; 
But  glorious  every  one,  star  by  star 

Bolls  in  the  car  of  night ; 
All  outpouring,  —  all,  in  their  turns,  — 
Light  from  their  golden  urns. 

Flowers  and  stars,  —  in  heaven,  on  earth,  — 
The  feeblest  as  the  first. 
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The  impress  henrs  of  a  glorious  iDirlb, 

And  is  in  glory  nnrst ; 
And  is  led  omvsird  gloriously. 
Throni^li  its  varied  destinv. 

Despised  there  is  none  —  degraded  none  ; 

Each  holds  its  ordered  place ; 
But  'tis  man  —  usurping  man,  alone, 

Who  hath  stigmatized  his  race  ; 
Who  hath  giv'n  his  fellow— O  shame !  O  shame ' 
A  slave's  ignoble  m  -me  I 

But,  the  heavenly  elements,  Avhich.  jnouhl, 

In  man,  God's  effigy,  — 
They  were  never  meant  to  be  controlled 

To  a  slave's  destiny ; 
Nor  shall  they  long;  —  for  the  slave  shall  be 
As  the  free-born  —  aye,  as  free  I 

Come,  then,  that  bright  and  benign;iiil  time, 

When  Liberty's  blessed  Bell, 
All  earth  re-echoing  it,  shall  chime 
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Slaver}''s  final  Imcll ; 
And  Slavery's  dreary  tales  be 
As  a  mythic  page  of  old 

[-onclnii,  &  Sept.  18-1-2. 
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SLAVERY  AND. THE   C  H  TJ  R  (;  H  . 

BY  HKNRY   INGEKSOLL  BOWDITCH. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning.  Men,  women, 
and  cliildren,  had  jnst  been  crowding  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  N.,  on  their  way  to 
the  temples  of  Christian  worship !  Every 
thing  was  so  quiet ;  the  hum  of  the  great  pop- 
ulace was  so  entirely  hushed,  that  my  own 
tread  sounded  loudly  and  coldly  on  my  ear,  as 
with  saddened  step  I  trod  the  pavement  lead- 
ing to  the  home  of  the  slave -catcher.  I  had 
business  of  importance  with  him,  for  I  sought 
to  free  a  human  being  from  his  hands ;  but  my 
soul  loathed  him.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and,  if 
fame  said  truly,  a  fit  person,  from  his  previously 
dishonest  life,  to  become  that  vile  thing,  a 

Northern  slave  agent.    I  can  beheve  that  one, 

1# 
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born  and  educated  under  Southern  influences, 
may  so  far  belie  his  own  natiu'c,  and  forget  the 
nature  of  the  slave,  as  to  hold  men  in  bondage, 
and  not  think  it  wrong  to  do  so.  Strange  it  is, 
however,  that,  at  the  present  day,  even  such 
an  anomaly  as  this  should  exist.  Nevertheless, 
I  can  conceive  of  such.  But,  that  a  Northern 
born  man  can  so  lower  his  own  lofty  views  of 
human  liberty,  as  to  condescend, /or  money y  to 
become  the  tool  of  a  Southern  slaveholder,  is 
to  me  perfectly  incomprehensible.  No  trade 
seems  to  me  so  mean  and  contemptible ;  and 
all  who  engage  in  it,  from  the  lawyer  to  the 
agent  of  the  slaver,  are  fit  only  to  be  slaves. 

As  I  entered  the  gate -way  leading  to  the 
dwelling,  I  was  met  by  a  stout,  full,  red-faced 
man,  who  greeted  me  with  more  cordiality 
and  courtesy  than  I  had  anticipated.  He  in- 
vited me  to  sit  down  in  his  little  parlor ;  and 
while  waiting  for  a  private  interview,  I  observed 
.  an  incident  that  taught  me  much  in  regard  to 
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the  present  influence  of  the  Church,  Doubt- 
less, were  we  to  watch  for  them,  we  should 
find  such  specimens  every  day  of  our  lives ; 
for  if  the  Church  did  not  exert  a  decidedly 
enslaving  influence  upon  the  community,  eman- 
cipation would  ha^'e  taken  place  long  since. 
This  m8,n  had  several  beautiful  childi'en,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years. 
Two  black- eyed,  graceful  girls  were  flitting 
about  the  room  as  I  entered ;  an  intelligent  lad, 
of  about  eight  years  of  age,  stood  watching  me 
closely ;  and  one  fair-  cliild  was  frolicldng  upon 
the  floor.  Her  merry  laugh  and  bright  eye 
made  my  heart  leap ;  for  the  unconscious  child 
always  makes  me  joyous ;  but  I  sighed  to  tliink 
that  that  pure  soul  would  be  stained  with 
slavish  the  LI  gilts.  Suddenly,  with  a  loud  cry 
of  pleasm-e,  she  ran  towards  her  father,  and, 
putting  one  hand  upon  each  Imee,  looked  up, 
laugliingly  and  lovingly,  into  his  face.  He 
caught  up  the  little  one,  and,  Ufting  her  high 
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above  his  head,  looked  with  a  father's  love 
into  her  sweet  face ;  then,  quickly  dropping  his 
arms,  and  bringing  her  down  at  the  same  time, 
covered  her  neck  and  face  with  the  warmest 
Idsses.  She  was  evidently  the  youngest,  the 
pet;  and  by  the  intense  expression  in  the 
man's  face,  I  saw  the  token  of  a  father's  love. 
'  Surely,  this  man  must  have  a  heart,'  thought 
I.  But,  wliile  raising  her  as  I  have  described, 
a  little  golden  ornament  fell  from  her  hands 
upon  his  bosom. 

*  Ah !  my  dear,  what  have  you  got  ?  O,  I 
see  now ;  it  is  Emma's  gold  cross ; '  and  saying 
these  words,  he  took  from  his  breast  that  em- 
blem of  self-sacrifice  for  man,  and  continued 
thus :  *  Why,  where  did  you  get  Emma's 
cross  ?  She  will  want  it,  I  think ;  she  is  going 
to  church.  Should  not  you  like  to  go  to  church  V 
and  again  he  pressed  the  cherub  to  his  heart. 
I,  meanwhile,  sat  musing.  In  the  few  words 
that  had  fallen  from  this  traitor  to  his  own 
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humanity  —  this  pretender  to  Christian  faith  — 
I  saw  sliadowed  forth  the  present  influence  of 
the  Church.  Let  no  sect  lay  a  flattering  unc- 
tion on  its  soul  and  say,  •  This  man  is  a  Cath- 
olic ;  but,  were  he  one  of  us,  such  an  event 
could  not  have  taken  place.  Catholicism,  of 
course,  produces  nothing  but  evil.'  No  —  he 
is  a  Protestant ;  and  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism are  alike  faithless  to  humanity.  Men 
meet  for  worsliip,  —  for  Christian  worship,  they 
say,  —  Sunday  after  Sunday,  yet  are  unwilling 
to  pray  for  the  poor  bond  slave !  If  this  be 
Christianity,  thank  Heaven !  I  have  come  out 
from  holding  converse  with  it.  Men  go  to 
church,  and,  with  the  aid  of  priests,  worship; 
but  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy,  to  remember 
those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them;  these 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  are  reckoned  of 
no  worth.  The  Southern  Church  of  the  pre- 
sent day  allows  a  man  to  sell  his  brother  into 
wretched  bondage ;  and  the  Northern  Church 
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says  'Amen'  by  its  ominous  silence.  It  cannot 
evenpmi/  for  the  slave  !  It  is  satisfied  if  men 
will  meet  to  worship,  to  support  the  clergy, 
and  all  missionaiy  enterprises.  As  I  looked  at 
that  man-catcher  caressing  liis  child,  who  had 
Christ's  cross  in  her  hand,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  the  Church  had  done  him  a  grievous 
wrong.  He  evidently  has  a  loving  heart,  and 
doubtless  has  had  some  conscience.  He  goes 
to  church,  and  sends  his  children  there ;  and 
the  Church,  in  return  for  his  submission  to  her, 
quiets  his  conscience !  It  really  teaches  him  to 
disregard  the  laws  of  human  brotherhood.  It 

;  absolutely  prevents  him  from  seeing  the  differ- 

•  ence  between  right  and  tvrong. 

But  how  different  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  mild  precepts  of  Jesus !  For,  if  they  were 
truly  the  rule  of  our  lives,  we  should  realize 
on  this  earth  that  fabled  republic,  which  phi- 
losophers have  sought  after,  and  philanthropists 
sighed  for,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
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in  which  every  man  would  regard  all  others  as 
equal  with  himself,  before  high  Heaven,  and 
710  human  being  %vould  kneel,  save  to  his  God. 

Boston,  November,  1842. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  Du.  CHANNING. 

BY  J.  R.  LOWELL. 

I  do  not  come  to  weep  above  thy  pall, 
And  mourn  the  dymg  out  of  noble  powers ; 
The  poet's  clearer  eye  should  see  in  all 
Earth's  seemhig  woe  the  seed  of  Heaven's 
flowers. 

Truth  needs  no  champions :  in  the  infinite  deep 
Of  everlasting  Soul  her  life  abides  ; 
From  Nature's  heart  her  mighty  pulses  leap, 
Through  Nature's  veins  her  strength  undying 
tides. 

Peace  is  more  strong  than  war ;  and  gentleness, 
Where  force  were  vain,  makes  conquests  o'er 
the  wave ; 

And  Love  lives  on,  and  hath  a  power  to  bless. 
When  they  who  loved  are  hidden  in  the  grave. 
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The  sculptured  marble  brags  of  bloody  fields, 
And  Glory's  epitaph  is  writ  in  blood ; 
But  Alexander  now  to  Plato  yields, 
Clarkson  will  stand  where  Wellington  hath 
stood. 

I  watch  the  circle  of  the  eternal  years, 
And  read  forever  in  the  storied  page 
One  lengthened  roll  of  blood,  and  wrong,  and 
tears,  — 

One  on^vard  step  of  Truth  from  age  to  age. 

The  poor  are  crushed;  the  tyrants  link  their 
chains ; 

The  poet  sings  through  narrow  dungeon-grates ; 
Man's  hope  lies  quenched;  —  and  lo!  with 

steadfast  gain. 
Freedom  doth  forge  her  mail  of  adverse  fates. 

Men  slay  the  prophets  ;  faggot,  rack,  and  cross, . 
Make  up  the  groaning  record  of  the  past ; 
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But  Evil's  triumphs  are  her  endless  losSy 
And  sovereign  Beauty  wins  the  soul  at  last 

No  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for  Truth ; 
Thereby  a  law  of  Nature  it  became, 
And  lives  unwithered  in  its  sinewy  youth, 
When  he  who  called  it  forth  is  but  a  name. 

Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly  gone ; 
The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  us  still ; 
Thy  soul  its  hampering  clay  aside  hath  thrown, 
And  only  freer  wrestles  with  the  III. 

Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  all  good  things ; 
What  words  thou  spak'st  for  Freedom  cannot 
die; 

Thou  sleepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath  wings 
To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could  barely  fly. 

And  often  from  that  other  world  on  this 
Some  gleams  from  great  souls  gone  before  may 
shine, 
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To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a  clearer  bhss, 
And  clothe  the  Riffht  with  lustre  more  Divine. 

Tliou  art  not  idle :  in  thy  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks  ; 
And  strength  to  perfect  what  it  dreamed  of  here 
Is  all  the  crown  and  gloiy  that  it  asks. 

For  snre  in  Heaven's  chambers  there  is  room 
For  love  and  pity,  and  for  helpful  deeds ; 
Else  were  our  summons  thither  but  a  doom 
To  life  mOre  vain  than  this  in  clayey  weeds. 

At  once  thou  wanderest  from  star  to  .star, 
Or  standest  with  us  'neath  thy  church's  roof; 
To  thee  no  more  is  any  near  or  far, 
Putting  thy  new-found  wings  to  gladsouie  prooi . 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of  song 
Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming  time, 
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An  earth  unwiiherecl  by  the  foot  of  wrong,  — 
A  race  revering  its  own  soul  sublime. 

What  wars,  what  martyrdoms,  what  crimes 
may  come, 

Thou  knowest  not  nor  I ;  but  God  will  lead 
The  prodigal  soul  from  want  and  sorrov/  home, 
And  Eden  ope  her  gates  for  Adam's  seed. 

Fn  10  well,  good  man,  good  angel  now !  this  hand 
Soon,  like  thine  own,  shall  lose  its  cunning,  too ; 
Soon  shall  this  soul,  like  thine,  bewildered 
stand. 

Then  leap  to  thread  the  free,  unfathomed  blue. 

When  that  day  comes,  O  may  this  hand  grow 
cold. 

Busy,  like  thine,  for  Freedom  and  the  Eight ; 
O  may  this  soul,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 
To  face  dark  Slavery's  encroaching  blight ! 
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TPds  laurel-leaf  I  cast  upon  thy  bier ; 
Let  worthier  hands  than  these  thy  wreath 
entwine ; 

Upon  thy  grave  I  shed  no  useless  tear,  — 
For  me  weep  rather  thou  in  calm  divine. 

Boston,  November,  1842. 
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A  WORD  FROM  IRELAND. 

BY  RICHARD  D.  WEBB. 

I  HAVE  nothing  ready  for  the  Liberty  Bell. 
Nothing.  Every  week  the  Standard  or  the 
Liberator  conies  across  the  wide  waters,  each 
of  them  fdlcd  with  a  dozen  better  articles  than 
I  could  write  in  a  life -time;  —  gems  for  any 
Liberty  Bell.  I  don't  know  how  to  write 
'  articles.'  I  never  could  write  a  proper  article. 
I  had  thoughts  of  trying  to  write  one,  as  I  was 
invited  to  contribute ;  but,  after  all  manner  of 
self-examination,  after  beating  my  brains  as  a 
child  beats  the  bushes  when  seeking  for  birds' 
nests,  I  have  given  up  the  notion  altogether. 

Buckingham,  the  famous  traveller  and  lec- 
turer and  temperance  advocate,  was  here  a 
few  weeks  since,  looking  as  hearty  as  before 
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his  three  years'  travel  in  America.  While 
there,  he  avoided  all  communion  with  the 
'  Abolitionists,'  and  the  consequence  is  what 
might  have  been  expected.  He  has  returned 
hopeless  of  any  good  from  '  Abolitionism, '  as 
such,  whether  in  her  primitive  attire  of  moral 
suasion,  or  in  her  modem  disguise  of  Liberty 
Party.  His  whole  confidence  reposes  in  Broth- 
er Jonathan's  sense  of  the  value  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  of  what  he  will  do  when  he  opens 
his  keen  eyes  wide  to  the  worth  of  the  British 
experiment  of  West  India  Emancipation.  He 
thinks  that  Joseph  John  Gurney's  •  Winter  in 
the  West  Indies,'  "with  its  cool  argumentum  ad 
pocketem,  will  do  more  to  loosen  the  slavehold- 
er's gripe,  than  all  that  the  Abolitionists  have 
done  and  said  and  suffered  since  Garrison  first 
unfurled  the  Liberator.  He  thinks  the  Aboli- 
tionists use  *  harsh  language,'  and  do  no  good 
by  their  'intemperate  proceedings.'  Faithful 
watchmen,  they  do  not  whisper  while  Jona- 
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than's  house  is  on  Hre.  And  it  is  on  fire ;  the 
wasting  flame  of  slaveiy  is  sapping  the  found- 
ations of  the  great  Republic.  May  tlieii*  kings 
hold  out  until  Brother  Jonathan  is  thoroughly- 
awakened  to  his  guilt  and  his  danger. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  delicate,  sensitive 
people,  who  don't  like  to  call  bad  things  by 
their  right  names.  If  this  using  of  hard  words 
be  so  very  wrong,  why  do  hard  actions  pass 
unreproved  ?  You  may  imprison  a  man  if  he 
robs  you,  but  pray  don't  call  him  a  thief  Let 
it  be  thought  perfectly  right,  and  lawful,  and 
Cln:istian,  to  hang  the  man  who  shoots  your 
neighbor,  but  on  no  account  call  him  a  mur- 
derer. War  is  wrong,  to  be  sure,  but  don't  say 
so.  This  squeamishness  about  words  covers 
an  enormous  amount  of  indifference  and  hy- 
pocrisy. 

I  mention  Buckingham  '  in  this  connexion,' 
as  Remond  used  to  say,  because  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  how  he  looked,  as  an  Abolitionist,  after 
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his  long  sojourn  in  the  land  of  stripes  and  stars. 
His  great  celebrity,  his  vast  ability,  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  which  he  has  shown  in  the 
prosecution  of  many  pliilanthropic  and  popular 
objects,  naturally  excite  no  common  interest. 
Perhaps  no  better  example  could  be  found  than 
in  his  case,  of  the  influence  of  a  long  sta.y  in 
the  United  States,  amongst  that  portion  of  the 
pious,  the  benevolent,  the  just,  the  lovers  of 
equal  rights,  and  the  patriots,  lovers  of  their 
comitry,  with  whom 

'  Hope  retires,  and  terror  and  dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns,' 

at  the  bare  idea  of  immediate  and  universal 
emancipation  to  one-sixth  of  your  population. 

While  here,  he  related  a  circumstance,  which 
interested  me  exceedingly.  There  is  a  Moor- 
ish merchant  living  in  London,  who  has  made 
his  fortune,  retired  from  business,  and  selected 
England  as  the  place  of  his  rest;  a  strange 
fancy  for  a  follower  of  *  old  Mahmoud '  and  a 
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'  child  of  the  sun.'  His  name  is  Sidi  some- 
thing —  no  matter.  He  was  in  Ireland  lately, 
on  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kilkenny.  While  there,  he  astonished  the 
natives  by  addressing  them  in  their  own  pure 
Irish -—a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic  —  a  lan- 
guage as  different  from  English,  as  Stephen 
Foster  is  from  a  populai*  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
This  aboriginal  hngo  is  still  spoken  by  a  large 
portion  of  our  eight  milhons  of  fierce  democ- 
racy, in  the  more  primitive  districts  of  the 
island.  Our  Moor  assured  the  natives  afore- 
said, (when  he  had  astonished  them  as  afore- 
said,) that  he  was  neither  Irish  in  blood  nor  in 
faith,  but  a  Mahometan  and  a  Moor,  and  that 
he  had  learned  their  language  in  the  mountains 
of  Atlas,  while  trading  with  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Carthagenians,  who  were  driven  to  the 
hills  by  the  Vandals  and  Visigoths,  when  they 
ravaged  the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa.  In 
confirmation  of  this  strange  revelation,  I  have 
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since  heard  some  of  the  sages  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy  tell  of  Moors  talking  L'ish. 
which  they  had  learned,  not  in  Connanght  or 
Minister,  but  in  the  recesses  of  Atlas,  amidst 
lions  and  orange-groves.    What  a  subject  is 
here  for  an  article  I  —  enough  to  set  a  college  of 
archaeologists  and  antiquarians  '  all  agog '  with 
the  ardor  of  investigation.    If  the  wild  Irish 
of  Philadelphia  had  but  known,  before  the 
riots,  how  many  cousins  they  have  in  Africa, 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  behaved  so  bru- 
tally the  other  day.    Yet  I  don't  so  much  won- 
der at  Paddy.    Tyranny  begets  tyrants.  Six 
hundred  years  of  oppression,  ignorance  and 
superstition,  could  produce  no  genume  and 
consistent  love  of  freedom.     Had  not  the 
Greeks  their  helots,  the  Romans  their  slaves, 
the  Poles  their  serfs?    Have  not  you  your 
'  peculiar  institutions '  ?    And  why  should  not 
we,  when  we  fly  from  injustice  at  home,  be 
permitted  to  taste  some  of  the  luxury  of  power 
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abroad  ?  And  do  not  your  ginilemen  patronize 
our  ferocity  ?  If  we  were  belter  aware  of  our 
brotherhood  to  the  whole  human  race — if 
some  benevolent  antiquary  would  draw  up  a 
huge  family  tree,  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  so 
that  we  could  all  see  it,  don't  you  think  we 
should  have  more  of  the  feeling  of  relations 
for  each  other  ? 

Dublin,  October,  1842. 
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SONNETS. 
WORLD-HARMONIES. 
BY  GEORGE  S.  BURLEIGH. 
I. 

O  God  !  what  heavenly  harmony  once  ran 
Through  all  thine  empu*e  in  its  primal  day, 
When  the  young  Stars  went  choiiing  on  their 
way, 

And  radiant  Angels  their  new  song  began, 
Harping  in  concert  with  unfallen  man ; 
One  universal  song  went  up  for  aye, 
And  infinite  worlds,  through  all  their  bright 
array. 

Gave  not  a  note  to  mar  the  general  plan : 
"Wo  that  man's  sin  should  check  th*  eternal  flow 
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Of  Nature's  melody,  and  rudely  break 
Earth's  concord  with  the  lyres  of  Heaven; 
wo !  wo ! 

That  the  high  Soul,  for  sordid  Mammon's 
sake, 

Should  fashion  fetters  for  its  brother  Soul, 
Binding  the  thoughts,  which  mount  where  the 
star-anthems  roll. 

II 

How  harsh,  how  hateful,  on  undeafened  ears 
Rings  the  loud  cry  of  Tyranny  and  Wrong, 
Drowning  the  sweetness  of  the  one  great 
song. 

Whose  music  thrills  through  all  the  chiming 
spheres ; 

How  sad  the  harp  whose  wires  corrode  with 
tears ; 

How  wild  the  dying  tone  it  pours  along. 
As  its  strained  chords,  once  musical  and 
strong, 
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Snap  one  by  one,  wasted  through  many  years ; 
So  sad  —  so  wild  —  the  withered,  broken  heart. 

Spoiled  by  Oppresfsion,  gives  its  dying  tones. 
Long  unremembering  its  serener  part 

In  the  glad  chorus  of  the  choiring  zones  : 
O,  shall  our  Avorld  return  imd  sing  no  more, 
With  worlds  which  never  sinned,  the  hvmns 
they  sang  before  ? 

TIL 

Shall  Wrong  forever  peal  its  dissonant  cry, 
And  pining  Sorrow  load  the  wind  with 
moans  ? 

Shall  sulTering  hearts  provoke  the  very  stones 
To  thunder  out  against  man's  tyranny, 
Or  the  harsh  jeers  of  scorn  and  obloquy 

Pour  endless  discord  'mid  the  gladder  tones 
Of  the  Vvorld-choir,  till  God  himself  disowns 
The  earth  he  made  ?    Spirits  of  love  I  reply. 
No!  Heaven  forbid.    Earth  hath  some  souls 
in  store, 
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Who  choir  with  God,  good  Angels,  and  the 
Spheres ; 

Our  world  shall  join  the  mystic  band  once  more, 
And  chime  harmonious  through  th'  eternal 
years ; 

Man's  soul  shall  triumph  o'er  its  evil  fate, 
And  Love,  divine  and  pure,  his  heart  shall 
renovate. 


IV. 

Sing  on,  bright  Cherubs  of  th'  Eternal  Choir  I 
Worlds  beyond  tliis,  where  wrong  was  never 
known, 

Still  chant  in  concert  round  the  great  white 
throne. 

Hymn  loud,  ye  Souls  endued  with  heavenly 
fire; 

Strike  for  high  Truth  the  bold,  majestic  lyre ; 
So  shall  your  kindred  spirits,  one  by  one, 
Catch  and  re-wake  the  long-forgotten  tone, 
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And  with  like  truth  the  brother  soul  inspire. 
Then  shall  the  world  to  sinless  peace  return, 

And  ancient  glory  crown  the  fields  thereof; 
No  more  man's  soul  with  wasting  passion  burn, 

For  wrong  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  in  Love ; 
While  myriad  Seraphim,  with  harps  re-strung, 
And  all  the  Stars,  shall  sing  as  when  the  world 
was  young. 

Plainfield,  Conn., 
Oct.  22,  1842. 
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PERSEVERE. 

BY  HARRIET  MARTINKAU. 

The  dungeon  in  Joiix  Castle,  in  the  Jura, 
which  was  the  hving  grave  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  was  not  closed  with  the  tragedy 
of  his  life.  The  next  occupant  was  the  Mar- 
quis (afterwards  Due)  de  Riviere,  first  French 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  liked,  in 
the  days  of  his  freedom  and  greatness,  to  speak 
of  his  dungeon,  of  the  years  he  spent  there, 
and  of  the  extraordmary  mode  by  which  his 
release  was  procured.  I  derive  the  story  from 
the  wife  of  his  Secretary,  who  declares  the 
facts  to  be  as  follows. 

In  the  midst  of  a  happy  and  reciprocated 
attachment  to  the  beautiful  Madamoiselle  de 
la  Ferte,  the  Marquis  was  arrested,  by  Napo- 
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leon's  order,  and  by  liis  order  tlirown  into  the 
dungeon  vacated  by  the  death  of  Toussaint,  — 
no  cause  being  alleged,  from  first  to  last.  It 
appears  that  he  was  forgotten,  for  many  weary 
months :  but  at  last,  Madamoiselle  de  la  Forte's 
applications  became  annoying  to  the  Emperor, 
renewed  as  they  were  in  every  imaginable 
form,  and  on  every  possible  occasion.  She 
received  an  intimation  that  the  prisoner  would 
be  the  worse  for  any  further  interest  shown  by 
her.  In  her  despair,  the  tender-hearted  Jo- 
sephine assisted  her.  An  exact  model  of  the 
dungeon,  on  a  small  scale,  being  made,  it  was 
placed,  by  Josephine's  own  hands,  on  the 
bureau  of  the  Emperor. 

*Ah!  fi,  done!'  said  Napoleon,  uneasily, 
when  he  saw  it,  *  Ah !  fi,  done !  quel  est  ce  Heu 
abominable  ? ' 

Josephine  answered,  coolly,  that  it  was  one 
of  his  Majesty's  state-prisons. 

*  Impossible ! '  cried  the  Emperor.    '  No  man 
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could  live  four  and  twenty  hours  in  such  a 
den.' 

'  The  Marquis  de  Riviere  lias  lived  there 
three  yeai's,  however,'  replied  Josephine:  — 
*  thi'ee  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  has  he  lan- 
guished there, —  it  is  said  by  your  Majesty's 
commands.' 

*  Otez-moi  9a  i '  cried  the  Emperor,  tartly. 
'  Cette  vue  me  fait  fremir.' 

Josephine  took  away  the  model.  Was  there 
a  remorseful  thought  of  Toussaint  amidst  the 
shudder  of  which  the  tyrant  complained? 
Did  it  warn  him  not  to  be  guilty  of  another 
murder  by  the  same  means,  —  by  the  agency 
of  cold,  damp,  and  sickness  of  the  heart? 
However  this  may  be,  the  Marquis  was  soon 
after  released,  and,  hastening  to  Germany,  was 
there  met  by  Madamoiselle  de  la  Ferte,  and 
married  to  her. 

There  is  a  world  of  encouragement  in  those 
involuntary  words,  '  cette  vue  me  fait  fremir.' 
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If  to  our  bodily  eyes  could  be  presented  evi- 
dences of  the  suiicring  caused  by  every  act  of 
selfish  will,  —  if,  in  the  careless  moods  of  our 
minds,  we  could  be  surprised  into  a  clear  view 
of  what  we  have  inflicted  by  even  the  very 
slightest  breiKih  of  the  golden  rule,  —  the  sight 
might  make  the  best  of  us  shudder.  To  do 
this,  —  to  exhibit  to  the  conscience  of  the  op- 
pressor the  injuries  of  the  oppressed,  —  is  your 
work,  friends  of  the  slave  I  Persevere  !  Never 
relax  I  Heed  not  the  testy  command,  *  Otez- 
moi  9a ! '  Withdraw  the  picture  only  to  pre- 
sent it  again,  assured  that  in  the  retirement  of 
the  chamber,  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  the 
disturbed  conscience  must,  sooner  or  later, 
make  the  avowal,  '  cette  vue  me  fait  fremir 
and  the  victims  will  ere  long  be  let  go. 
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TO  THE  MARTYRS  FOR  FREEDOM. 

{A  Free  Translation  from  the  German  of  T.  G.  Salts.) 
BY   ELIZA   LEE  FOLLEN. 

Still  trust,  all  ye  who  are  oppresse(^ ! 

Though  Hope  no  ray  of  light  may  shed, 
Garlands  of  sacrifice  aye  rest 

On  dying  Virtue's  martyr  head : 
Though  Glory's  tinsel  crown  may  be 

Awhile  the  lucky  villain's  prize, 
Yet,  springing  from  your  graves,  we  see 

The  amaranth- wreath  that  never  dies. 

Ye  who  in  evil  times  were  bom  I 

Ye  who  have  dared  to  strive  with  power ! 
Ye  shall  be  heralds  of  the  dawn. 

But  ye  must  know  the  darkest  hour. 


TO  THE  MARTYRS  FOR  FREEDOM. 

Ye  who  your  lives  have  nobly  spent, 
From  sin  and  woe  your  race  to  save, 

The  ruin  you  could  not  prevent 

Shall  shed  a  glory  round  your  grave, 

TJien  do  we  feel  Fate's  iron  might, 
When  the  blasphemous  plot  succeeds ; 

When  on  pure  honor,  simple  right. 
The  brood  of  human  vipers  feeds : 

O,  slill  serenely  trust  —  e'en  then, 

Though  reptiles  hiss,  foul  vapors  rise ; 

The  light  that  rises  from  the  fen 
Deceitful  shines,  and  quickly  dies. 

In  the  cloud-tent  of  distant  skies, 

Truth  calmly  waits,  with  balance  true, 

Casts  oil  traditionary  lies, 

And  gives  to  Justice  homage  due. 

Reason  proclaims  eternal  laws ; 

Mad  mobs  and  tyrants,  in  their  hour  — 
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Aye,  for  whole  ages,  hurt  her  cause, 
But  never  can  destroy  her  power. 

When  for  the  rights  of  man  you  fight. 

And  all  seems  lost,  and  friends  have  fled, 
Remember,  in  misfortune's  night, 

New  glories  rest  on  Virtue's  head : 
Duty  remains,  though  joy  is  gone ; 

On  final  good  then  fix  thine  eyes ; 
Disdain  all  fear,  and  though  alone, 

Stand  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

Though  every  bark  of  promise  sink, 

And  Hope's  last  broken  fragments  fall. 
And  you  that  mystic  cup  must  drink, 

Which  cures  all  pain,  which  comes  to  all ; 
Yet  Justice,  banished,  hated,  slain. 

Is  with  you  in  the  holy  strife  — 
Says  to  your  soul,  *  We  meet  again,' 

And  promises  eternal  life. 
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Freed  from  its  dnst,  from  that  great  hour 

Your  spirit,  on  the  noble  band, 
Acts  with  a  new,  immortal  power, 

Inspires  each  heart,  and  nerves  each  hand. 
For  Time  and  Truth,  then,  calmly  wait. 

Ye  who  for  human  rights  contend ; 
Oppression  has  a  transient  date. 

Eternal  Justice  has  no  end. 
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LETTER. 

GASTLE  HOWARD,  October  28, 1S42. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  CHAPMAN: 

Your  note  lias  followed  me  across  the 
Atlantic,  reminding  me  tli;it  when  you  once 
asked  me,  '  for  the  cause's  sake,'  to  write  a 
page  or  two  for  your  annual  publication  of 
The  Liberty  Bell,'  I  promised  that '  I  would 
think  of  it.'  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  thought  of  it,  and  the  result  of  my  ripa 
reflection  is  a  conviction,  that,  •  for  the  cause'& 
sake,'  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  decline  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  your  contributors. 

I  say  emphatically,  •  for  the  cause's  sake.' 
Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  all 
my  personal  observation  of  slavery  has  been 
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made,  aud  it  has  been  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
flice.  I  have  Lecii  present  at  debates  on  the 
subject  ill  Congress ;  I  have  witnessed  the 
working  and  effects  of  the  institution  in  the 
South  and  South-west  of  your  E-epubhc,  and 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba;  I  have  conversed 
with  its  friends,  its  enemies,  and  with  neutrals, 
for  such  there  are ;  I  have  met,  among  planters 
and  their  families,  with  persons  not  only  of 
most  agreeable  and  refined  intercourse,  but  of 
high  honor,  of  real  humanity,  of  deep  and 
imaffected  piety.  Yet,  so  far  from  my  view  of 
the  system  having  become  modified,  I  should 
not  feel  myself  precluded  by  any  sentiments 
of  delicacy,  or  even  of  gratitude  towards  them, 
from  giving  the  fullest  and  most  public  vent  to 
my  opinions  or  my  feehngs,  if  I  could  think 
that  *  the  cause '  would  thence  derive  the 
slightest  benefit.  The  same  grounds  would 
induce  me  to  concur  in  any  use  to  which  it 
might  please  you  to  put  what  I  now  address 
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to  you,  even  with  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
I  should  he  out  of  place  among  the  regular 
ringers  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

Not,  most  assuredly,  is  it  from  want  of  sym- 
pathy that  I  should  abstain  from  being  enrolled 
in  that  good  fellowship.  While  slavery  does 
not  strip  all  its  advocates  and  agents  of  many 
high  qualities  and  exalted  virtues,  so  will  not 
a  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  slayery  ensure  an 
exemption  from  faults  and  inconsistencies, 
errors  in  judgement,  and  blunders  in  conduct. 
But  I  liave  learned  to  look  upon  you,  and  those 
with  whom  you  are  associated,  formally  or 
virtually  throughout  the  wide  Union,  with  a 
respect  and  interest  scarcely  to  be  inspired  for 
any  other  '  cause's  sake '  on  the  globe.  Upon 
the  soil  of  your  own  continent,  abounding  and 
abiding  indeed  are  the  stores  of  pleasant  and 
instmctive  retrospect  which  I  have  garnered 
up  for  myself,  from  delightful  acquaintance- 
ship ;  from  a  face  of  Nature,  rich,  various,  in 
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some  at  least  of  its  features  unparalleled ;  from 
subjects  and  undertakings,  which,  in  their 
development  or  progress,  must  powerfully  in- 
terest eveiy  one  who  is  alive  to  the  advancing 
destinies  of  his  species.  Among  these,  the 
purpose  which  has  banded  you  together  appears 
to  me  to  assume  the  place  of  the  highest 
dignity,  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
I  Imow  not,  in  these  latter  days,  of  any  other 
enterprise  which  combines  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  lofty  chivalry  with  so  much  of  the 
sobriety  of  genuine  piety;  which  relies  so 
closely  on  the  logic  of  the  most  statistical  cal- 
culations, and  appeals  so  largely  to  the  impul- 
ses of  the  most  fervent  humanity ;  which  looks 
for  such  fruits  on  earth,  and  has  such  root  in 
heaven. 

From  a  contact  like  this,  why  can  I  even 
seem  to  shrink  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  conduct 
of  all  well-wishers  to  the  cause  ought  to  be 
resolved  to  one  simple  issue  —  the  good  of  the 
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cause  itself.    Now  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  admitted  difficulties  by  which  it  is 
beset,  would  only  be  aggravated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  co-operation ;  sufficient  jeal- 
ousy is  on  the  alert  among  the  tobacco,  rice, 
cotton  and  sugar  growing  States,  against  the 
proceedings  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio ;  I  see 
no  occasion  for  having  it  whetted  anew  against 
the  grasping  and  perfidious  Albion,  who,  reel- 
ing, as  we  are  often  told,  from  the  effi3ct  pro- 
duced by  her  Act  of  Emancipation  upon  her 
own  doomed  dependencies,  now  unceasingly 
strives  to  level  all  the  balmy  domains  of  slavery 
in  one  common  ruin.    Desperate  as  may  be 
the  obtuseness  of  conscience  which  I  thus 
evince,  I  must  plainly  state,  that  if  there  is  a 
topic  on  wliich  I  can  bear  with  the  most  un- 
moved equanimity  any  amount  of  reprobation, 
whether  lavished  from  the  Tribune  at  Paris  or 
from  the  floor  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  on  the  mo- 
tives which  inspired  the  part  taken  by  my 
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country  in  the  emancipation  of  her  slave  pop- 
ulation. Within  all  the  corners  of  her  terri- 
tory, upon  the  free  billows  of  the  common 
ocean,  I  should  be  the  last  to  bid  her  shrink 
from  any  right  or  eflbrt  which  her  municipal 
law,  or  the  legitimate  claim  of  general  human- 
ity may  exact  or  counsel.  But,  inside  the  pre- 
cincts of  your  own  Republic,  amid  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  your  several  States,  beneath 
the  obligations  of  their  federal  Constitution,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  all  foreign  interference 
whatsoever,  probably  at  the  best  ill  adapted 
and  ill  instructed  to  meet  the  special  niceties 
of  the  question,  would  only  tend  to  irritate  the 
elements  of  strife,  give  a  fresh  point  to  the 
aims  of  prejudice,  and  clothe  the  insinuations 
of  self-interest  with  the  dignified  garb  of 
wounded  national  honor.  I  am  conscious  that 
I  may  seem  to  you  to  magnify  any  possible 
eflect  that  might  proceed  from  some  probably 
very  pointless  scrap  of  composition ;  but,  in  all 
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these  matters,  it  should  be  more  a  question  of 
principle  than  of  degree.  I  have  seen  before 
now,  that  the  susceptibility  of  nations  can 
stoop  very  low,  as  well  as  soar  very  high.  If 
a  foreign  chime  should  be  detected  in  the  peal 
of  the  Liberty  Bell,  I  know  not  what  startling 
echoes  it  might  not  awaken  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  Accomac.  There  is  a  line  wliich 
we  happen  to  have  often  heard  quoted  among 
ourselves : 

 >• '  know  yc  not 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow? ' 

Now,  strong  as  my  opinion  would  be  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  possible  permanence  of  the 
present  system,  I  should  think  him  a  bold  man, 
who  could  contemplate  without  shuddering  the 
issue  of  a  negro  insurrection.  The  true  appli- 
cation of  the  line  in  your  case  is  this : 

Who  would  make  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

And,  moreover,  if  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
the  struggle  seem  to  i)oint  exclusively  to  Amer- 
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ican  eflbrls  for  their  solution,  so  for  American 
brows  ought  to  be  reserved  the  undivided  laurel 
of  the  triumph.  Though  I  may  have  chanced  to 
use  the  metaphors  of  war,  yet  it  is  plain,  from 
the  nature  of  the  contest,  from  the  relative 
number  of  the  partisans,  from  the  temper  of 
the  weapons  employed,  that  if  victory  is  to 
crown  your  exertions,  it  must  be  as  was  the 
case  in  our  own  analogous,  though  less  arduous 
achievement,  a  victory  of  argument,  of  reason, 
of  patience,  of  conscience,  of  religion.  Though 
I  have  forbid  to  myself  the  meanest  place  in 
your  ranks,  I  shall  remain  no  indifferent  or  im- 
impassioned  spectator  of  the  continuing  con- 
flict. The  more  obvious  marks  of  public 
attention,  on  either  side  of  the  sea,  may  be 
diverted  to  other  fields  of  action ;  3^ou  will  dis- 
pute about  Presidents,  and  we  shall  wrangle 
over  Tariffs.  I  am  not  underrating  the  impor- 
tance which  attaches  to  such  considerations; 
but,  after  having  trod  the  confines  of  slavery, 
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after  having  iraced  our  dark-colored  brethren 
in  eveiy  condition,  from  the  boy  -with  the 
crescent  mark  of  native  royalty  on  his  brow, 
just  sold  into  eternal  sei'vitude  upon  the  shore 
of  Cuba,  to  the  erect  and  disciplined  recruit, 
who  firmly  treads  the  soil  of  Canada,  I  feel 
that  henceforth  the  main  portion  of  my  interest, 
hopes  and  aspirations,  as  to  the  course  of  pub- 
lic events  in  the  world  around  me,  must  be 
directed  to  the  onward  march  of  human  Free- 
dom. In  that  imposing  cause,  the  friends  of 
the  slave  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica appear  to  me  to  hold  the  most  forward  and 
critical  position.  May  all  your  armouiy  be  wor- 
thy of  the  service  in  which  it  must  be  wield- 
ed— the  gentleness  that  subdues,  the  discretion 
that  guides  without  keeping  back,  the  zeal  that 
never  cools,  but  never  inflames.  To  say  all, 
may  you  do  the  work  of  Heaven  Avith  the  spirit 
of  Heaven,  accompanied  by  the  sympathies, 
the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of  the  Christian 
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people  of  all  nations,  but  reiyincf  alone  on  the 
Everlasting  Amis  beneath  you,  and  your  own 
good  use  of  the  means  entrusted  to  your  dis- 
posal. 

Believe  me, 
My  dear  Mrs.  Chapman, 

With  the  most  sincere  esteem 
And  good  wishes, 

Your  most  faithful  servant, 

MORPETH. 
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IMPROMPTU. 

TO  VISCOUNT  MORPETH. 

BY  MARIA  WESTON  ClIAPIVIAN. 

Paused  the  *  Blanche  Lion'  when  he  reached 
the  border, 

Though  scoffing  wardens  fiercely  gave  him 
warning  ? 

Sternly  he  nerved  him  at  the  insulting  order, 
The  deadly  brunt  of  feudal  warfare  scorning. 

And  now,  when  broader,  holier  fields  before  him 
Stretch  far  into  the  depths  of  coming  ages, 

Summoning  forth  the  blood  that  watches  o'er 
him, 

Where  moral  strife  the  immortal  soul  en- 
gages. 

Shall  names  and  nations  keep  that  banner 
furled  ? 

Thy  foray  guiltless — be  thy  field  the  world  f 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

BY  WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

*  *  *  The  Chartist  is  fated,  as  Milton 
once  described  himself,  'through  the  chance 
of  good  and  evil  report,  to  be  the  sole  advo- 
cate of  discountenanced  truth.' 

'  Few  companions  shalt  thou  liavc,'  writes 
Petrarch  to  Colonna,  *  in  thy  better  way :  so 
much  the  more  do  I  pray  thy  gentle  spirit  not 
to  leave  off  this  magnanimous  underiaking.* 

In  assigning  him  his  place  among  the  actors 
of  our  age,  let  us  take  into  account  the  *  mis- 
fortune '  he  suffers,  according  to  our  own  John 
Cotton,  *  of  being  born  before  his  day.*  It  is 
often  wise  to  question  the  world's  judgment 
of  men  and  things.  Current  coin  has  always 
more  or  less  alloy,  and  in  politics,  at  least,  llie 
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idols  of  the  clay  too  often  prove  madmen  ox 
knaves.  The  martyrs  and  heretics  of  one  age 
are  sure  to  be  the  saints  of  the  succeeding,  and 
to  the  graves  of  those  whom  the  fathers  treated 
no  better  than  with  exile  and  the  faggot,  their 
sons  are  proud  to  go  in  pilgrimage. 

Within  the  walls  of  Santa  Croce,  Dante's 
empty  mausoleum  reminds  us  that  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Florence  thrust  him  in  scorn 
from  her  walls.  The  jiersecuted  exile  tells  his 
story  to  the  world.  Embalmed  in  the  shrine 
of  his  genius,  it  floats,  longwhile  unheeded,. 
'  down  the  tide  of  time '  —  and  at  last,  the  very 
children  of  his  enemies  cry  shame  on  their 
fathers'  memory  —  take  sides  against  thoir 
countiy,  and,  in  all  humility,  or  in  the  pride  of 
their  penitence,  pile  this  monument  to  one, 
whose  steps  their  ancestors  followed  with  con- 
fiscation and  the  sword.  Repentant  Florence 
sues,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Angelo  and  her 
Medici,  for  the  priceless  legacy  of  his  bones. 
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llistoiy,  Sculplure,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry,  beg 
of  their  countiymen  the  rich  reward  of  being 
his  eulogists. 

Puritan !  how  the  wits  of  Charles  II.  rinsed 
their  mouths  with  rich  wine  after  uttering  the 
disgusting  name !  little  thinking  that  Liberty 
would  soon  crown  the  despised  party  as  her 
noblest  apostles.  To  *  crop-eared  knaves '  of 
1649,  Governments  now  are  proud  to  trace 
their  pedigree.  "When  has  Genius  mounted 
higher,  '  in  her  singing  robes,'  than  when  she 
ministered  at  the  altar  of  their  memories !  The 
wits,  like  the  flies  in  amber,  owe  being  remem- 
bered to  the  folly  of  having  mistaken  these 
^giants  for  dwarfs.    *    #    *  * 
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TO  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
CHRISTIAN  ENDURANCE. 

BY  BICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES,  M.  P.  FOB  rONTEFHACT. 

r 

Mortal !  tliat  slanclest  on  a  point  of  time, 

With  an  eternity  on  either  hand, 
Thou  hast  one  duty,  ahove  all  sublime  : 

Where  thou  art  placed,  serenely  there  to 
stand. 

To  stand  undaunted  by  the  threatening  death, 
Or  harder  circumstance  of  living  doom, 

Nor  less  untempted  by  the  odorous  breath 
Of  hope  that  issues  even  from  the  tomb. 
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For  liope  will  never  dull  the  present  pain, 
Nor  fear  will  ever  keep  thee  safe  from  fall, 

"Unless  tliou  hast  in  thee  a  mind  to  reign 
Over  thyself —  as  God  is  over  all. 

'Tis  well  in  deeds  of  good,  though  small,  to 
thrive ; 

'Tis  well  some  part  of  ill,  though  small,  to 
cure ; 

'Tis  well  with  onward,  upward  hope,  to  strive ; 
Yet  better  and  diviner,  to  endure. 

What  but  this  virtue's  solitary  power, 
Through  all  the  lusts  and,  dreams  of  Greece 
and  Eome, 

Bore  the  selected  spirits  of  the  hour 
Safe  to  a  distant,  immaterial  home  ? 

But  in  that  patience  was  the  seed  of  scorn, 

Scorn  of  the  world,  and  brotherhood  of  man ; 

Not  patience,  such  as  in  the  manger  bom, 

ITp  to  the  cross  endured  its  earthly  span. 
5* 
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Thou  must  endure,  yet  loving  all  the  while ; 

Above,  yet  never  separate  from  thy  kind ; 
Meet  every  frailty  with  a  tender  smile, 

Though  to  no  possible  depth  of  evil  blind. 

Tliis  is  the  riddle,  thou  hast  Hfe  to  solve ; 

And  in  the  task  thou  shalt  not  work  alone : 
For,  while  the  worlds  about  the  sun  revolve, 

God's  heart  and  mind  are  ever  -with  his  own. 
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A  DAY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

BY   WILLIAM  n.  CHANNING. 

A  tap  with  a  riding  whip  on  the  door  roused 
me  from  my  book,  and,  opening  it,  I  saw  before 
me  an  elderly  man  of  some  sixty  years,  tall  in 
stature,  erect  as  an  Indian,  with  a  cheek  where 
the  brown  and  red  were  blended  in  perfect 
health,  and  whose  long  white  hair  floated  over 
his  shoulders. 

'  Allow  me,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  sweeping 
and  graceful  courtesy,  '  to  announce  myself  as 
Judge  Kemp.  I  heard  from  my  friend  S.  that 
you  were  here ;  and  propose  to  you  to  take  a 
ride  to  my  farm.  The  morning  is  glorious ;  the 
horses  at  the  door ;  the  road  good ;  my  boy  will 
bring  your  portmanteau ;  the  ladies  will  be  glad 
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to  see  you;  my  sons  are  noble  fellows;  I 
promise  you  a  pleasant  time ;  and  will  take  no 
refusal.'  And,  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  with 
a  warm,  yet  dignified  welcome,  he  seated  him- 
self till  I  should  be  ready. 

The  morning  was  glorious,  as  he  said ;  bright 
and  soft  as  October  everywhere  is,  in  the 
Western  valley.  A  blue  haze  hung  round  the 
horizon ;  the  woods  were  glowing  with  golden 
and  crimson;  on  shady  slopes  the  frost  still 
glittered  on  the  grass ;  the  birds,  with  chirping 
notes  of  song  and  twinkling  wings,  flew  in  and 
out  of  the  bushes ;  the  lizard  and  the  adder 
were  sunning  themselves ;  and  the  squiiTel 
overhead  rustled  the  leaves  as  he  sprang  on 
the  cracking  boughs ;  the  smoke  curled  steadi- 
ly up  from  the  brush-fii'es ;  long  silvery  lines 
of  gossamer  floated  on  the  air ;  and  the  tilting 
leaves  twirled  circHng  down  upon  our  path. 
The  air  and  scene  unloosed  our  tongues  and 
hearts;  and,  as  we  passed  along,  with  the 
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swinging  trot  of  the  Kentucky  horses,  we 
talked  with  the  openness  of  old  friends. 

Slavery,  of  coursC:  was  one  of  the  topics; 
and  I  found  on  this  occasion,  as  I  invariably 
have,  that  a  Southern  man  could  unhesitating- 
ly say  a.  hundred  things  of  the  evils  of  this 
relation,  which  many  a  Northern  man  would 
blush  and  stammer  over,  and  apologize  for,  and 
explain  about.  Amongst  other  things,  the 
Judge  said :  *  Young  B.  of  Boston,  was  here 
somewhile  ago,  and  sought  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  me,  by  speaking  of  slavery  as  favor- 
able to  free-mindedness  in  the  masters.  Shame 
on  such  sycophants ! '  cried  he,  rising  in  his 
stirrups  as  he  spoke,  and  dashing  with  his  whip 
a  burr  from  a  chestnut  tree,  beneath  which  we 
were  passing,  as  if  in  uncontrollable  impatience. 
*  Shame  on  the  sycophants !  when  we  are  sick 
at  heart  with  this  social  cancer,  to  force  their 
nauseous  flattery  down  our  throats,  as  you 
would  give  opium  to  a  dying  man.    If  he  had 
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not  been  my  guest,  I  would  have  horse-whipped 
him  for  a  mean  spirited  fool,  as  he  was.' 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  day ;  —  the  quiet 
luxury  and  yet  simplicity  of  the  style  of  living ; 
the  frank  courtesy,  the  confident,  self-respect- 
ing and  respectful,  bold  and  gay  air  of  the 
men ;  the  somewhat  haughty,  yet  gentle  and 
easy  manner  of  the  women ;  above  all,  the 
overflowing  aflectionateness  to  each  other,  and 
the  hospitality,  without  a  reserve  or  an  effort,  to 
me,  a  stranger.  But,  on  this  point,  I  cannot 
dwell ;  —  I  wish  to  relate  what  was  told  me  in 
the  afternoon,  by  one  of  the  daughters,  as  we 
walked  over  the  estate. 

'  It  all  looks  bright,  and  peaceful,  and  happy, 
does  it  not  ? '  said  she,  as  standing  on  a  little 
knoll  under  a  group  of  hickory  trees,  she 
pointed  over  the  wide  fields  to  the  family 
mansion  and  the  cluster  of  slave  huts,  at  whose 
doors  the  children,  in  swarms,  were  playing, 
with  the  noisy  glee  of  the  African.  'But,' 
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she  continued,  after  a  gloomy  pause,  '  to  us, 
who  know  what  slavery  is,  this  peace  is  the 
green  corruption  of  a  stagnant  pool  —  the  peace 
of  death.  Oh !  worse,  far  worse  I  It  is  the 
yawning  grave  of  humanity.  Do  you  see 
that  spreading  beech  yonder,  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  hemp-field,  where  the  ditch  runs  ?  It 
was  there  that  my  brother  Frank  received  the 
blow  on  the  forehead,  of  which  you  observed, 
perhaps,  the  scar.  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  It 
was  his  duty  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nightly 
watch.  For  you  know,'  she  said,  turning  to 
me  with  a  smile  of  bitter  irony,  '  that  we  have 
to  be  guardians  to  these  poor  friends,  who  love 
us  so  as  never  to  leave  us.  Well,  Frank  kept 
the  nightty  watch.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  Avith 
a  dark  lantern,  he  passed  once  or  twice,  or 
oftener,  round  the  i)lantation.  One  stormy 
night,  some  two  years  since,  he  had  reached 
that  spot,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  crack- 
ling sound  through  the   hemp  stalks.  He 
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cloaked  his  lantern,  drew  a  pistol,  and  stepped 
behind  the  tree.  In  a  moment,  a  man,  with 
stealthy  tread,  approached  the  ditch,  wiiich  is 
the  boundary  of  the  farm  on  that  side.  Frank 
flashes  the  light  upon  him.  It  was  his  own 
favorite  slave,  Ned;  —  of  the  same  age  with 
himself  —  almost  a  foster  brother,  for  his 
mother  was  Frank's  nurse ;  his  fellow  rambler 
in  the  woods,  his  play-fellow  through  early 
years.  Hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  nutting, 
taming  horses,  every  sport  had  been  shared  by 
them.  Frank  loved  that  man,  and  Ned,  I  be- 
lieve in  my  heart,  loved  him.  He  was  high- 
spiriled  and  manlj",  tliough  a  negro;  strong, 
bold,  and  somewhat  i)assionatc ;  and,  as  we 
found  out  afterwards,  had  been  struck  that  day 
by  the  overseer.  It  was  a  dreadful  meeting. 
'  Ned,'  said  my  brother,  '  turn  back  !  I  cannot 
in  honor  let  you  go.  I  am  my  father's  watch- 
man. You  pass  that  ditch  only  over  my  body. 
Come !  turn  back.     You  know  I  am  your 
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friend.  We  all  are  your  friends.*  '  Master 
Frank/  answered  the  noble  fellow — for  he  WiS 
so,  though  he  almost  killed  my  brother  —  *  ]V,.ts- 
ter  Frank !  God  knows  I  would  die  for  you, 
but  I  forewarn  you  I  will  not  ])c  taken. 
That  wretch  shall  never  lay  his  hand  on  me 
again.  Let  me  pass,- 1  beseech  yon  I  let  me 
pass.'  Frank  stood  firm.  Again  Ned  besought 
him  in  vain.  He  then  turned  to  leap  aside. 
Frank  cried,  *  Beware  !  I  shall  fire ; '  and  quick 
as  thought,  Ned  struck  him  a  stunning  blow. 
He  fell  utterly  insensible.  And  what  did  that 
man  do  !  Did  he  leap  the  ditch  and  fly  ?  No  I 
he  took  my  bleeding  brother  on  his  shoulders  ; 
he  carried  him  to  the  nearest  slave -hut;  roused 
the  inmates ;  set  him  erect  by  the  door ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  made  his  escape.  Time 
enough  elapsed  before  Frank  could  come  to 
himself,  and  be  carried  to  the  house,  and 
my  father  waked,  for  Ned  to  get  clear  off;  the 
darkness,  too,  and  the  storm  favored  him.  He 
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was  gone.  And  I  do  believe  we  were  all  glad. 
Frank  never  blamed  liim.  How  could  he  ?  In 
the  same  case,  would  he  not  have  done  the 
same  ?  Well,  two  months  passed  away,  when, 
early  one  morning,  the  overseer  found  Ned 
asleep  under  some  bushes,  and  brought  him  to 
the  house.  I  will  tell  you  where  he  had  been 
afterwards ;  but  see  the  cunning  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  a  cunning  and  deceit  that  we  sow  in  all 
slaves,  and  therefore  ought  to  reap.  He  knelt 
to  my  father,  and  said,  '  Pardon,  master  I  Par- 
don !  I  have  tried  free  bread,  and  it  is  not 
good.  No  friends  for  the  poor  slave  among  the 
mean  white  folks,  over  the  river,  and  so  I  have 
come  back  to  you,  master.'  My  father  did 
not  have  him  punished,  but  ordered  him  to 
be  bound  with  ropes  and  left  in  an  empty  room. 
The  day  passed,  —  two  or  three  days,  indeed,  — 
and  Ned  was  still  bound.  Meanwhile,  the 
overseer  threatened  him  with  being  sent  dmjon 
the  river.    You  know  what  that  means,  don't 
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you  ?  It  means,  sent  to  sweat  and  starve,  and 
die  by  inches,  in  the  sugar-fields  of  Louisiana. 
Ned  caught  the  alarm.  By  connivance  of  some 
one,  he  got  a  knife ;  and,  when  -all  was  still, 
cut  his  ropes,  and  cautiously  made  his  way  out 
of  the  house.  It  was  a  stormy  night  —  his 
tracks  were  plain ;  but  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  ran  to  the  neighboring  plantation  yonder, 
where  his  wife  lived,  and  gave  his  peculiar 
whistle  under  her  window.  She  was  awake, 
and  heard  him.  Poor  soul  I  I  dare  say  she 
had  hardly  slept,  from  anxiety,  for  the  two 
months  after  he  ran  away.  She  raised  the 
window.  'Jump  down!'  whispered  Ned. 
'Jump  down,  just  as  you  are.  Wait  not  a 
second.'  She  jumped;  and,  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  they  escaped  together. 

'  Next  morning,  pursuit  was  made  from  both 
plantations ;  not  that  my  father  wished  Ned  to 
be  taken,  but  our  neighbor  was  not  willing  to 
lose  the  woman,  who  Avas  a  house  servant,  and 
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very  valuable.  Trie  pursuers,  however,  were 
deceived  by  the  tracks,  which  were  half  buried 
up,  and  cliilled  and  blinded  by  the  storm, 
which  was  uncommonly  severe  for  this  part  of 
the  world;  and  at  night  gave  up  the  hunt. 
We  heard  no  more  of  them  till  last  summer, 
when  travelling  tlurough  Canada,  whom  should 
we  find,  as  servant  at  a  hotel  in  Prescott,  but 
this  rascal  Ned.  At  first,  he  was  shy  and 
grave,  and  affected  perfect  ignorance.  But  it 
was  always  a  saying  of  my  father's,  '  If  a 
nigger  has  sense  enough  to  run  ofi',  and  get 
safely  out  of  the  States,  he  must  be  a  smart 
fellow,  and  has  sense  enough,  too,  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  he  shall  be  free  and  welcome ; ' 
and  Ned  soon  saw  that  we  were  his  friends, 
and  told  us  his  adventures.  It  seems,  that 
when  he  fii'st  escaped,  he  made  his  way  good 
to  Canada ;  but,  no  sooner  did  he  feel  himself 
safe,  than  the  thought  of  his  wife  in  slavery 
so  overcame  him,  that  he  instantly  resolved  to 
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return,  at  all  risks,  and  free  her  too.  Night 
and  day,  he  travelled  back,  till  he  reached  our 
plantation,  when,  utterly  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue and  hunger,  he  fell  asleep  and  was  taken. 
Then,  as  I  have  told  you,  he  '  played  possum,' 
as  the  negroes  say,  till  he  caught  the  hint  of 
being  sent  away,  when  he  again  escaped.  And 
now  see  how  a  kind  Providence  aided  those 
poor  creatures.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  The 
men,  who  pursued  them,  came  to  the  very 
barn,  into  wliich  they  had  crept  for  conceal- 
ment when  the  day  broke ;  they  trod,  over  and 
over  again,  upon  their  bodies,  which  were 
covered  by  the  heaps  of  straw  and  hay ;  they 
cursed  and  swore,  and  consulted  together,  and 
vowed  to  take  them  at  the  very  ears  of  their 
victims;  and  yet  they  were  kept  safe.  As 
soon  as  it  was  night,  they  set  olF  again  through 
the  snow,  and  hid  themselves  a  second  day  in 
a  wood,  half  frozen  and  famished.  The  third 
night  they  reached  the  Ohio,  by  good  fortunf> 
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found  a  boat,  paddled  themselves  over,  and 
were  safe.  Friends  forwarded  them  to  Cana- 
da ;  and,  when  we  saw  them,  they  were  as 
happy  as  people  conld  be,  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  And  now,'  said  the  beautiful  girl, 
di-awing  herself  up  to  her  full  height  and  fold- 
ing her  arms, '  I  know  not  what  you  may  think, 
for  some  of  you  Northerners  seem  to  me,  with 
all  deference,  to  have  the  spirit  of  slaves  your- 
selves ;  but,  Kentuckian  as  I  am,  and  on  this 
slave  soil,  I  dare  to  say  it,  Ned  is  a  hero  —  a 
hero,  whom,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Greece,  would  have  had  his  deeds  im- 
mortaHzed  in  the  strains  of  some  Homer.' 

The  conversation  of  this  spirited  woman 
gave  rise  to  some  thoughts,  which  I  will  brief- 
ly state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  dull  folks,  who 
are  too  lazy  to  crack  a  nut  and  pick  out  the 
kernel. 

1.  All  slaveholders  are  not  insensible  to  the 
great  outrages  daily  committed  by  slavery 
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upon  justice  and  affection,  nor  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  cf  those  whom  they  know  to  be 
brethren.  There  are  pure-hearted  men  and 
women  at  the  South,  deserving  our  respect, 
our  sympathy,  counsel,  aid,  and  prayers. 

2.  If  a  Northern  man  relishes  contempt  and 
insult,  he  can  find  it,  in  any  quantity  and  in- 
tensity, by  professing  to  be  an  admher  of  their 
*  peculiar  domestic,  institutions '  at  the  South. 
Southerners  rarely  believe  such  professions, 
and  are  apt  to  thmk  him  who  makes  them  a 
hypocrite ,  or,  if  they  suppose  him  sincere,  to 
despise  him  for  a  mean-spirited,  stupid  booby. 

3.  If,  even  under  slavery,  the  African  race 
exhibits  such  heroic  and  lovely  traits,  would 
they  not  be  noble  men,  if  bound  to  their  white 
fellow-freemen  by  the  triple  bond  of  grati- 
tude, and  mutual  confidence,  and  generous 
emulation  ? 
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SONNET. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  STORY. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  ye  firm  and  dauntless  few, 
Whose  struggle  is  to  work  an  unloved  good  I 
Ye  shall  be  taunted  by  revilings  rude, 
Ye  shall  be  scorned  for  that  which  ye  pursue  : 
Yet  faint  not — but  be  ever  strict  and  true ; 
Greatness  must  learn  to  be  misunderstood, 
And  persecution  is  their  bitter  food, 
Who  the  great  promptings  of  the  spirit  do : 
Though  no  one  seem  to  hear,  yet  every  word 
That  thou  hast  linked  unto  an  earnest  thought, 
Hath  fiery  wings,  and  shall  be  clearly  heard, 
When  thy  frail  lips  to  silent  dust  are  brought. 
God's  guidance  keeps  those  noble  thoughts 

that  chime 
With  the  great  harmony  beyond  all  Time  ! 
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SONNET. 

BY   WILLIAM   W,  STORY. 

Slavery  is  wrong,  most  deeply,  foully  wrong  : 
Yet  shame  to  those  who  madly  plead  its  cause, 
Trampling  on  duties,  charities  and  laws ! 
Do  they  not  know  that  Truth  alone  is  strong  ? 
That  temperance  doth  at  her  side  belong, 
And  lofty  Justice  ?  that  this  world's  applause, 
And  this  world's  blame,  but  mark,  like  idle 
straws. 

Which  way  the  popular  current  sets  along  ? 
Truth  hath  stepped  down  from  off  her  lofty  seat, 
And  her  white  robes  of  Justice  are  defiled, 
When  she  in  angry  factions  sets  her  feet, 
And  fires  the  pyre  that  Bigotry  has  piled. 
Still  let  her  words  be  cahn,  her  action  high ; 
Thus  will  she  surely  stab  the  heart  of  Slavery. 
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SONNET. 

BY   WILLIAM    W.  STORY. 

Freedom  !  august  and  spirit-cheering  name  I 
When  will  thy  blessed  light  encircle  all  ? 
How  long  in  Slavery  shall  the  wretched  thrall 
Pine  in  an  ignorance  begot  of  shame  ? 
How  long  in  grovelling  sense,  debased  and  tame, 
Shall  man's  aspiring  spirit  cringe  and  crawl, 
And,  with  crushed  hopes,  hug  round  that  moral 
pall, 

Where  life  is  reft  of  will  and  noble  aim  ? 
Such  questions  ask  I  of  the  swelling  sea ; 
Such  of  the  roaring  winds,  and  boundless  sky ; 
And,  like  a  trumpet-blast,  I  hear  their  cry, 
'  He  who  is  true  unto  himself  is  free  ! 
When  to  the  Truth  man's  spirit  shall  be  wed, 
Freedom  shall  be  his  law,  and  Peace  his  bed.* 
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•AN  OWER  TRUE  TALE.' 
BY  EDMUND  QUINCY, 

It  was  a  gay  night  at  the  Habitation  dil 
Plessis,  that  of  the  22cl  of  August,  1791.  The 
evening  breeze,  fresh  from  the  cool  fields  of 
the  ocean,  had  breathed  a  new  elasticity  into 
hearts  tliat  had  been  all  day  fainting  beneath 
the  vertical  sun  of  a  tropical  midsummer.  The 
first  rustle  of  its  wings,  as  it  stirred  the  trees 
that  embosomed  the  mansion,  had  summoned 
the  scattered  guests  from  their  various  inven- 
tions for  speeding  the  weary  day,  and  assem- 
bled them  in  the  great  hall  that  occupied  the 
whole  depth  and  heighth  of  the  central  build- 
ing.   The  lofty  doors  were  flung  open,  and 
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the  tall  windows,  on  either  side  of  them,  ex- 
panded their  slender  valves,  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  to  welcome  the  healmg  gale.  The 
small  party,  consisting  of  some  half  dozen, 
besides  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 
were  dispersed  over  the  spacious  apartment,  in 
various  attitudes  and  different  employments. 
A  card  table  engrossed  the  souls  of  the  elder 
and  more  sedate  division  of  the  company.  A 
younger  group  was  clustered  around  the  harp 
of  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de  Mirecourt, 
the  sole  heiress  of  this  noble  estate  and  its 
thousand  slaves  And  when  her  song  had 
ceased,  the  gay  Abbe  de  Valnais  showed,  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  sallies,  and  the  piquancy 
of  his  bon  mots,  that  he  had  left  neither  his 
wit  nor  his  good  spirits  behind  him  at  Paris, 
when  he  fled  from  it  with  the  first  emigration. 
While  the  hall  rung  with  the  gay  voices  and 
merry  laughter  of  this  mercurial  circle,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, a  young  American,  newly  arrived  in  the 
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island,  and  but  that  day  at  the  Habitation, 
stood  by  himself  beneath  the  broad  verandah, 
and  looked  out  upon  a  scene  of  such  beauty  as 
he  had  never  before  gazed  upon.  Beneath 
liim  lay  the  Plain  of  the  Cape,  sleeping  in  the 
mellow  light  of  a  moon  that  might  well  put  to 
shame  most  of  the  sms  of  his  colder  skies, 
skirted  by  shadowy  mountains,  standing  around 
it  like  guardian  giants,  and  terminated  in  the 
far  distance  by  the  ocean,  that  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight  like  a  sea  of  molten  silver.  All 
around  him  was  a  wilderness  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  new  to  his  Northern  eye ;  the  multi- 
tudinous sounds  of  a  tropical  night  fell  strange- 
ly, but  not  unharmoniously,  on  his  ear ;  while 
the  air  that  played  about  his  temples  came 
loaded  with  perfumes,  such  as  might  have 
breathed  from  '  the  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the 
blest.'  He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  scene 
within,  and  it  was  scarcely  less  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment to  one  who  had  sprung  up  to  early 
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manhood  on  the  rocky  shores  of  New-England. 
The  lofty  and  beautifully  proportioned  hall, 
filled  with  all  the  appliances  and  means  of 
tropical  luxury,  —  somewhat  too  massive  and 
gorgeous  in  its  furniture,  perhaps,  to  please  a 
severe  eye,  and  better  suited  to  the  meridian 
of  Paris  than  of  St.  Domingo,  but  all  splendid, 
with  gilding  and  carved  work,  in  the  rich, 
though  somewhat  questionable  taste  of  the 
later  days  of  the  French  monarchy,  —  seemed 
as  if  it  might  be  the  palace  of  Armida  rising 
in  the  midst  of  her  enchanted  gardens.  Out 
of  the  hall  opened  a  noble  library,  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  all  past  time.  Next  to  it,  the 
billiard-room  invited  the  lovers  of  such  pastime. 
On  the  opposite  sides,  the  saloons,  or,  as  they 
would  now  be  called,  the  drawing-rooms,  their 
walls  glittering  with  gilding  and  flashing  with 
mirrors,  and  furnished  as  only  French  uphol- 
sterers then  knew  how,  seemed  as  if  some 
magician  had  transported  the  saloons  of  Paris 
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many  a  league  across  the  ocean,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  to  this  distant  isle.  Adjoining 
them  was  the  dining-room,  furnished  with 
equal  richness,  though  in  a  more  quiet  style, 
the  splendid  sideboard  groaning  beneath  the 
ancestral  plate  of  many  a  generation,  and  its 
walls  hung  with  choice  cabinet  pictures,  chiefly 
of  festive  and  joyous  scenes,  suggestive  of 
wine  and  mirth.  But,  at  this  torrid  season,  the 
hall,  from  its  greater  height  and  airiness,  was 
the  chosen  scene  of  the  re-unions  of  the 
household.  As  the  young  American  turned 
from  the  scene  of  beauty  without  to  that  of 
splendor  within,  he  thought  only  of  the  happi- 
ness which  must  be  the  attendant  of  such 
boundless  wealth ;  his  mind  dwelt  as  little  at 
that  moment  on  the  misery  and  wrong  upon 
which  all  this  splendor  was  upreared,  and  on 
the  ruin  which  the  upheaving  of  those  found- 
ations was  about  to  work,  as  it  did  upon  the 
volcanic  fires  that  lay  beneath  the  exhaustless 
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soil  and  superb  vegetation  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  might,  in  a  moment,  make  the 
whole  paradise  a  waste. 

And  the  Marquis  de  Mirecourt  himself,  as 
he  laid  down  his  cards  and  joined  the  rest  of 
the  party,  when  supper  was  announced,  for  a 
moment  forgot,  as  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  scene,  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ile from  that  Paris  he  so  dearly  loved.  Though 
surrounded  with  every  luxury  that  the  most 
11  ]il sounded  wealth  could  furnish,  in  the  most 
delicious  of  climates,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
(livinest  of  scenery,  he  still  sighed  in  secret  for 
the  narrow  streets,  formal  gardens,  and  crowded 
saloons  of  the  metropohs  of  senses.  He  had 
left  France  amid  the  very  first  mutterings  of 
the  Revolutionary  storm,  and,  leaving  his  pa- 
ternal chateau  in  Dauphine  to  the  mercy  of  his 
white  slaves,  whose  hour  had  at  last  come,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  estate  in  St.  Domingo, 
which  he  had  received  by  marriage  with  a 
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young  Creole  heiress,  whom  he  espoused  from 
the  conv  ent,  whither  she  had  been  sent  for  her 
education.    On  this  night,  however,  his  heart 
was  glad  within  him;  for  he  was  surround- 
ed by  kindred  spirits,  men  of  high  birth,  of 
aristocratic  habits,  of  refined  tastes  —  such  as 
had  been  the  companions  of  his  happier  days. 
The  supper-table  was  laid  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall.    In  all  its  appointments,  it  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  the  most  historical  of  the 
houses  of  the  age  of  petits  soiipers.  Candela- 
bras  of  massive  silver  poured  down  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  repast,  tall  shades  of  the  clear- 
est crystal  guarding  the  wax  candles  from 
the  welcome  gale.    The  most  exquisite  of 
French  dishes,  (for  M.  de  Mirecourt  had  not 
been  so  improvident  as  to  leave  his  chef  de 
cuisine  behind  him)  served  upon  solid  plate, 
gave  place,  at  their  due  time,  to  the  most  deli- 
cious of  the  tropical  fruits,  glowing  in  the 
beautiful  porcelain  of  Sevres  —  a  gift  of  Roy- 
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ally,  when  Royalty  was  something  more  than 
a  name.  The  richest  and  rarest  of  wines 
cooled  to  a  charm,  were  marshalled  in  that 
festive  procession,  which  the  experience  of 
successive  generations  of  gourmets  had  estab- 
lished as  their  due  order  of  precedence.  The 
delicate  chablis  ushered  in  the  feast,  the  frolic 
champagne,  and  the  freshness  of  the  fragrant 
Rhine-wine,  enlivened  its  solemn  march  as  it 
moved  onward,  while 

'  The  gay,  serene,  good-naturetl  Burgundy,' 

threw  a  sunset  glow  over  its  brilliant  conclu- 
sion. A  slave,  in  the  rich  livery  of  the  de 
Mirecourts,  stood  behind  every  chair — in  seem- 
ing, an  automaton  of  ebony,  moved  only  by  the 
will  of  him  whom  he  was  appointed  to  serve. 
A  white  Ma.jor  Domo,  in  plain  clothes,  stood 
by  the  temporary  sideboard,  to  anticipate  the 
slightest  wish,  and  to  prevent  the  labor  of  its 
utterance.  Nothing  that  wealth  could  summon 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  heighten 
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or  add  a  poignancy  to  luxury,  was  absent  from 
that  splendid  banquet. 

And  the  circle  for  which  it  was  furnished 
forth  was  not  unworthy  of  the  magic  feast. 
Besides  the  Marquis  and  liis  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, there  was  Madame  de  Mirecourt,  a  beauty 
somewhat  passed  her  prime,  who  had  superin- 
duced an  affectation  of  French  vivacity  upon 
her  native  Creole  apathy  and  indolence.  Here 
was  the  Abbe  de  Valnais,  of  whom  honorable 
mention  has  already  been  made,  and  the  Chev- 
alier de  Tillemont,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  America  under  Rochambeau,  and 
now  commanded  one  of  the  regiments  at  Cape 
Fan9ois,  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  suspend- 
ed from  liis  button-hole.  A  cadet  of  a  noble 
family  in  France,  who  was  attached  to  the 
general  government  of  the  island,  —  at  that 
time  swayed  by  M.  de  Blanchelande,  —  a 
wealthy  planter  and  his  Parisian  wife,  who 
were  on  a  short  visit  at  Plessis,  and  the  Amer- 
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ican,  Vincent,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  these 
particulars  is  due,  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
party.  All  were  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
national  festivity  of  spirits,  relieved  for  the 
time  from  the  anxieties  caused  by  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  at  home,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic excitement  of  the  colonial  extremities  of 
the  French  monarchy,  which  had  checked  its 
genial  current,  gushed  forth  with  the  joyous- 
ness  of  a  fountain  leaping  from  its  cavern. 
Exile,  and  impoverishment,  and  blighted  pros- 
pects, and  disappointed  hopes,  and  homesick 
yearnings,  were  all  forgotten.  The  magic  of 
the  present  hour  triumphed  over  them  all. 
The  troubles  in  France,  and  in  St.  Domingo, 
would  soon  be  over,  and  the  old  regime  virtu- 
ally restored.  The  fierce  populace  of  Paris, 
and  their  hum-ble  rivals  in  the  provinces  and 
colonies,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  their  natu- 
ral position,  —  under  the  feet  of  the  noblesse. 
It  was  as  absurd  to.  suppose  that  the  sans 
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culottes  at  home  could  permanently  lord  it  over 
their  birthright  masters,  as  it  would  be  to  sup- 
pose the  negro  slaves  capable  of  maintaining  an 
ascendancy  over  their  natural  lords.  A  sudden 
tempest  had  disturbed  the  elements  of  society, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  blown  over,  tilings  would 
find  their  natural  level  again. 

Ah !  there  were  gay  visions  seen  through 
that  convivial  atmosjphere  that  night!  The 
Abbe  beheld,  in  the  brilliant  distance,  a  mitre, 
perhaps  a  Cardinal's  hat ;  and  there  were  some 
dim  images,  that  looked  like  Mazarin  and 
Richelieu.  A  marshal's  baton  danced  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Chevalier.  The  Marquis  saw 
himself  restored  to  all  his  baronial  rights  and 
enormous  rents;  while  the  opera,  the  Come- 
die  Franpaise,  the  masquerades  and  balls  of 
dear  Paris,  once  more  seemed  within  the  reach 
of  Madame  de  Mirecourt  and  her  daughter. 
As  to  the  rich  planter,  he  saw  armies  of 
negroes,  and  mountains  of  sugar,  which  were 
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to  help  him  to  a  speedy  return  to  France,  and 
perhaps  to  a  patent  of  nobihty.  The  young 
American,  I  fear,  had  no  more  gorgeous  or 
chivahic  imaginings,  than  of  heavy  commis- 
sions, great  profits,  cent,  per  cent.,  the  largest 
house  in  Boston,  and  the  neatest  villa  in  its 
neighborhood. 

It  was  a  night,  too,  to  be  remembered  for 
itself,  divested  of  the  tragic  interest  with  which 
a  few  hours  invested  it.  The  absurdities  and 
awkwardnesses  of  the  new  men,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  nobility  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  and  the  comic  situations  into 
which  their  ignorance  of  the  conventions  of 
society  betrayed  them,  afforded  fertile  themes 
for  the  gay  wit  and  playful  raillery  of  the 
Abbe,  and  for  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  the  Mar- 
quis. The  politics  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
ballet  were  discussed  with  a  seriousness  which 
those  of  the  Revolution  could  not  command. 
Literature,  and  the  quarrels  and  private  history'' 
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of  the  world  of  letters,  were  suggestive  themes 
to  men  who  had  sat  at  the  tables  of  D'Hol- 
baeh,  and  de  Geofliin,  and  du  Defiand,  and 
v;ho  remembered  Voltane,  and  Eousseau,  and 
and  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot.  Scandal,  too, 
lent  its  wings  to  hasten  on  the  hours,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles  witnessed  that  night 
the  death  of  many  a  Parisian  reputation.  The 
crowning  satisfaction,  however,  of  their  Epicu- 
rean pliilos(jphy,  to  which  they  often  recurred 
with  new  glee,  was  their  liappy  removal  from 
the  disturbed  heart  of  the  kingdom,  to  a  spot 
whence  they  could  watch  its  mighty  pulsations 
in  safety  and  peace.  Here,  at  least,  they  might 
live  without  danger  from  the  slavish  mass, 
which  must,  in  all  civilized  countries,  form  the 
groundwork  of  society.  The  quarrels,  which 
had  distracted  the  Colony,  had  arisen  from  the 
struggles  of  the  superior  classes  alone  for  the 
mastery.  All  classes  looked  with  equal  con- 
tempt and  certainty  upon  the  submissive  de- 
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portment  of  the  slaves,  whose  toil  supplied 
them  with  their  wealth.  Strong  in  this  secu- 
rity, they  enjoyed  a  '  Lucretian  pleasure '  in 
standing  in  safety  upon  the  shore,  and  seeing 
the  barks  of  others  buffeted  about  by  the  tem- 
pest, or  sink  foundering  in  the  billows.  M.  de 
Mirecourt  felt,  and  said,  that  he  could  not  feel 
as  if  all  were  lost,  even  if  he  never  recovered 
his  confiscated  estates  in  France,  so  long  as  a 
thousand  negroes  extorted  from  the  soil  of 
Plessis  half  a  million  of  livres  every  year,  and 
emptied  them  into  his  coffers.  "With  such  an 
income,  life  might  be  endured  for  a  time,  even 
in  that  banishment.  All  were  blest  in  the 
consciousness  of  present  security,  and  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  future  good.  Gay  wit, 
light  laughter,  and  rosy  hopes,  all  helped  io 
chase  the  hours  of  that  genial  night. 

But,  the  most  genial  of  nights  must  have  an 
end  at  last,  and  the  most  perfect  of  suppers 
cannot  endure  forever.    At  length,  the  party 
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separated,  at  an  hour  when  the  Southern  cross, 
quenching  its  radiance  in  the  Atlantic  waves, 
told  that  the  morning  was  at  hand  of  a  day 
ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
They  all  dispersed,  *in  measureless  content,' 
weary  with  mirth  and  tired  Avith  revelry,  little 
dreaming  that  sleep  would  be-  that  night,  for 
the  last  time,  a  visitant  to  the  princely  Habita- 
tion du  Plessis.  All  retired,  and  all  slept, 
except  the  American  Vincent.  The  excite- 
ment of  a  scene  so  new  to  him  drove  sleep 
from  his  eyes,  and,  after  attempting  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  beaming 
faces,  gay  voices  and  ringing  laughter  of  the 
last  few  hours,  he  rose,  and,  in  his  robe  de 
chambre,  walked  forth  upon  the  terrace  on 
which  the  house  was  built.  The  moon  had 
set,  and  a  world  of  new  constellations  glittered 
gloriously  above  his  head  in  a  firmament  of 
the  blackest  blue.  The  thousand  voices  of  a 
tropical  night  still  maintained  their  eternal 
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concert.  The  vast  masses  of  vegetation,  wliicli 
covered  the  mountain  sides,  and  vt^^hich  were 
to  be  dimly  descried  through  the  night  in  the 
nearer  distance,  seemed  to  be  clothed  with 
the  very  blackness  of  darkness  —  gilded,  in- 
deed, by  the  flashing  hglit  of  innimierable 
fireflies.  It  was  a  scene  of  peace  and  cool- 
ness, which  soon  quieted  Vincent's  excited 
brain.  As  he  turned  to  seek  his  apartment 
again,  he  heard  the  conch  sound  in  the  dis- 
tance, summoning  the  field  slaves  to  their 
daily  toil.  He  knew  then  that  sun-rise  was 
near,  and  he  waited  to  look  upon  its  glories. 
He  had  not  gazed  into  the  night  long,  before 
the  sun  vaulted,  as  it  were,  from  the  eastern 
waves,  '  and  that  moment  all  was  light.'  The 
darkness  fled  away,  like  a  fiend  before  the  re- 
buke of  an  angel,  and  all  the  landscape  was 
bathed  in  the  rejoicing  beams.  From  the 
height  on  which  he  stood,  the  vast  plantations 
of  the  plain  of  the  Cape  seemed  like  fairy 
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gardens.  No  portion  of  the  soil  was  left 
neglected.  The  soft  green  of  the  cane-fields, 
and  of  xlie  Guinea-grass,  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  dr;u;ker  hues  of  the  coflee  plantations, 
and  of  the  overarcliing  trees  that  sheltered 
them  from  the  scorching  heat  —  looking  hke 
graceful  columns  supporting  a  canopy  of  ver- 
dure. The  mountains,  feathering  to  the  top 
with  their  forests  of  enormous  trees,  reared 
themselves  in  a  thousand  shapes  of  beauty, 
while  endless  varieties  of  light  and  shade 
played  over  their  surface.  In  tlie  far  distance 
might  be  discerned  the  smoke,  curling  upwards 
from  the  city  of  the  Cape ;  and  farther  yet,  the 
amethyst  and  emerald  sea,  v/itli  licre  and  there 
a  white  sail  gliding  over  its  surface,  Hke  blessed 
spirits  floating  over  a  lake  in  Paradise.  And 
presently,  the  long  lines  of  slaves  were  seen 
winding  their  way  to  their  appointed  task  — 
each  division  driven  by  an  overseer,  a  long- 
lashed  whip  under  his  arm,  with  which  he 
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would  ever  and  anon  urge  his  lagging  herd  to 
a  brisker  pace.  The  almost  naked  forms  of 
the  negroes,  as  they  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  cane-fields,  and  the  loose  white  linen  dress 
and  overshadowing  hat  of  the  overseers,  be- 
held from  that  distance,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
tropical  landscape,  seemed  to  a  stranger's  eye 
hke  a  scene  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  As  Vin- 
cent gazed  upon  it,  he  felt  no  forebodings  of  a 
coming  woe.  There  were  no  signs  in  the  air 
of'  that  lovely  day,  that  told  of  the  dread  Nem- 
esis that  brooded  over  the  fated  island  to 
avenge  the  hoarded  wrongs  of  bloody  centu- 
ries. No  earthquake  heralded  the  downfall  of 
the  white  race.  No  tornado  shadowed  forth 
the  approaching  tempest.    All  was  bright  and 

fair,  and  calm,  on  that  last  morning  of  Slavery. 
#         #         #         #  * 

There  was  to  be  a  state  dinner  party  at 
Plessis  on  the  22d  of  August.  Several  of  the 
neighboring  planters  had  been  invited  to  meet 
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the  distinguished  guests,  who  enjoyed  its  hos- 
pitaUty.  This  is  a  serious  matter  anywhere, 
and  at  any  time  —  but  especially  beneath  an 
August  sun,  between  the  tropics.  The  guests 
had  retired  to  their  apartments,  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  a  Parisian  toilette  within  twenty 
degrees  of  the  equator.  Madame  de  Mirecourl 
sat  listlessly  in  her  dressing-room,  bewailing  in 
in  that  sacred  retreat  the  ungenerous  hostility 
of  the  climate  to  rouge,  while  its  inroads  upon 
the  complexion  made  such  foreign  aid  the  more 
important,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Stepha- 
nie, her  own  woman,  hastily  entered  the 
apartment.  Madame  de  Mirecourt  wondered,  as 
much  as  her  apathetic  habits  would  admit  of 
such  an  emotion,  at  her  unsummoned  appear- 
ance —  but  then  Stephanie  was  her  foster  sis- 
ter, and  had  lived  with  her  in  France,  and  in 
an  humble  way  shared  her  education,  and 
might  be  permitted  liberties  which  could  not 
pass  unpunished  in  any  other  slave*    The  sur- 
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prise  of  the  mistress  was  increased,  when  the 
slave  cautiously  opened  all  the  doors  that  led 
out  of  the  room,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  no  one 
was  listening,  and  then  placed  herself  before 
her.  '  What  does  all  this  mean,  Stephanie  ? ' 
drawled  out  ?i/[adame  de  Mirecourt,  *  My  indul- 
gence has  bounds  —  and  Le  Fronde  has  a 
whij)  I '  'It  means,'  replied  Stephanie,  in  a 
low  voice,  '  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
accursed  Le  Fronde's  whip  will  be  broken,  and 
when  he  will  taste  some  of  his  own  infernal 
cruelties  himself,  and  know  how  sweet  they 
are ! '  '  You  forget  yourself,  Stephanie,'  re- 
plied her  mistress.  '  You  -  have  been  brought 
up  too  tenderly.  You  have  heard  of  the 
proverb  that  speaks  of  the  insolence  of  an  un- 
whipped  slave? '  *  It  is  to  that  tenderness  of 
which  you  speak,  Madame,'  replied  Stephanie, 
*  that  foolish  tenderness,  that  you  will  owe 
your  life,  if  indeed  it  can  yet  be  saved.  It  is 
an  unwhipped  slave  that  would  save  you  and 
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yours  a  faint  taste  of  those  horrors  which  your 
race  has  so  long  heaped  upon  mine.'  *  Just 
Heaven ! '  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  startled 
out  of  her  apathy,  *  what  is  it  you  mean  ? '  'I 
mean,'  solemnly  answered  Stephanie,  *  that 
Heaven  is  just  I  That  the  day  of  my  people's 
deliverance  is  come  I  That  this  night  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Cape  will  be  filled  with 
fire  and  blood  —  a  slight  atonement  for  centu- 
ries of  outrage  !  The  insurrection,  thank  God, 
is  so  well  matured  that  failure  is  impossible  — 
and,  now,  it  is  my  folly  to  wish  to  save  you 

for  your  selfish  kindness  to  me.    And  yet '  

*  O  God !  my  daughter ! '  exclaimed  the 
agonized  mother  —  for  there  was  that  in 
the  tone  and  looks  of  Stephanie  which  for- 
bade her  to  question  the  truth  of  her  words  — 
'  O  save  her  I  save  her ! '  *  Command  your- 
self, Madame,'  replied  the  slave,  *  and  you  may 
both  be  saved  —  but  it  will  depend  entirely  on 
your  control  of  yourself.'     '  O !  Stephanie, 
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Stephanie  ! '  exclaimed  the  humbled  mistress, 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  slave,  and 
embracing  her  knees  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
'  Remember  all  you  owe  to  me  !  Recollect  my 
kindness,  my  indulgence,  from  the  day  when 
we  had  but  one  mother ! '  '  Yes,'  answered 
Stephanie,  bitterly,  *  Yes,  I  remember  that  you 
treated  me  like  a  petted  lap-dog,  or  a  tame 
parroquet  I  And  yet,  I  do  owe  you  more  than 
you  imagine  —  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  les- 
sons you  permitted  me  to  receive  in  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Agnes,  this  holy  insurrection  could 
never  have  been  so  secretly,  and  yet  so  surely 
planned  as  to  be  certainly  triumphant.  But 
rise,  Madame ;  that  is  a  posture  never  again  to 
be  assumed  by  one  mortal  to  another  in  St. 
Domingo.'  *  Not  till  you  have  promised  me  to 
defeat  this  dreadful  rebellion,'  cried  Madame 
de  Mirecourt,  still  clinging  to  Stephanie.  '  You 
shall  have  your  freedom,  —  you  shall  have 
wealth,  such   as  none  of  your  caste  ever 
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dreamed  of  possessing,  —  you  shall  be  honored 
forever  as  the  saviour  of  the  white  race,  if 
you  will  but  delay  it  till  troops  can  be  brought 
hither  Irorn  the  Cape  ! '  '  My  freedom ! '  re- 
plied Stephan  ie  scornfully,  '  I  thank  you,  Mad- 
ame ;  but  I  mean  to  take  that  myself  without 
the  leave  of  any  earthly  being.  As  to  delay- 
ing the  sacrifice,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
doit  —  but  if  it  were,  not  all  the  wealth  of 
France  would  induce  me  to  defer  it  a  moment, 
when  it  is  ready  to  be  offered.'  '  Then  I  will 
do  it  myself,'  exclaimed  the  Marchioness, 
starting  to  her  feet,  and  making  a  movement 
towards  the  door.  '  Stay,  Madame,'  said 
Stephanie  calmly,  and  detaining  her  mistress 
with  a  grasp  not  to  be  resisted,  You  will  but 
hasten  the  catastrophe  by  such  madness.  The 
Ihst  peal  of  the  alarm-bell,  —  the  first  sluriek 
that  will  tell  that  all  is  known,  —  and  in  five 
minutes  twenty  knives  will  be  in  the  heart  of 
every  white  man  on  the  estate,  and  in  a  quar- 
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ter  of  an  hour,  the  flames  of  Plessis  will  tell 
to  the  whole  plain  that  the  hour  is  come.  As 
to  the  women,'  she  continued,  })artly  unsheath- 
ing a  knife  concealed  in  her  bosom,  '  I  shall 
take  care,  in  such  ease,  to  save  you  and 
Mademoiselle  from  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  I  fear  the  husbands,  fatliers  and  broth- 
ers of  the  outraged  slave-women,  ivill  wreak 
on  the  wives,  daughters  and  sisters  of  their 
tyrants.'  '  O  God ! '  exclaimed  the  distracted 
Marchioness,  sinking,  half  I'ainting,  upon  a 
couch,  *  what  is  to  be  done  ? '  '  Leave  that  to 
me,  Ma.dame,'  said  Stephanie,  '  your  part  is  to 
appear  below  as  if  all  were  well.  After  you 
are  dressed,  I  shall  see  M.  le  Marquis,  and  con- 
cert my  plan  with  him.  Remember  that  all 
depends  on  your  playing  your  part  well,  so 
that  no  suspicion  may  be  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  behind  your  chairs.  For  I 
need  not  say  that  suspicion  would  be  instant 
death,    And  now,  Madame,  to  your  toilette.' 
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And  never,  since  Stephanie  had  perfornied 
those  ofTices  about  the  person  of  her  mistress, 
(lid  she  discharge  them  more  accurately  than 
on  tliat  last  day  of  her  servitude.  Madame  de 
Mirecourt,  half  stunned,  and  feeUng  the  pow- 
er of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weaker  one,  yielded 
iiersclf  implicitly  to  the  hands  of  her  slave, 
and  promised  to  obey  her  directions  in  all 
points.  She  wore  hei'  diamonds,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Stephanie,  and  concealed  other  valu^ 
able  jcAvels  about  her  person.  '  These  would 
have  been  mine,'  said  Stephanie,  'but  no  mat- 
ter; you  will  need  them  more  than  I  in  the 
strange  land  whither  3'ou  must  go.'  Madame 
de  Mirecourt  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  poverty 
and  exile  —  but  nearer  and  Avorse  dangers  soon 
drove  it  from  her  mind.    Heavens  !    What  a 

toilette  was  that ! 

*  #  *  #  # 

It  was  a  princely  l)anc[uet  that  graced  the 
great  dining-room  at  Plessis  that  day,  but  as 
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dreadful  to  some  of  those  that  sat  around  the 
board,  as  was  the  Egyptian  feast  to  the  novicej 
when  the  falling  rose-wreath  disclosed  to  him 
the  grim  features  of  his  skeleton  companion. 
M.  de  Mirecourt  had  managed  to  inform  all  the 
gentlemen  of  his  household  guests  of  their 
danger,  and  of  liis  plan  of  escape.    The  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  Stephanie  had  con- 
firmed her  story,  had  put  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt.    Nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  save 
their  lives  by  flight,  according  to  the  plan  she 
pointed  out.    And  there  they  sat,  in  full  dress, 
around  the  splendid  table,  with  this  dreadful 
secret  weighing  upon  their  hearts,  playing  the 
part  of  gay  revellers  !    Ah !  it  was  a  ghastly 
feast  I    How  changed  their  hearts  since  the 
merry  hours  of  last  night's  revel !    The  ancient 
story  of  the  sword,  suspended  by  a  single  hair 
over  the  head  of  the  parasite,  as  he  reclined  at 
a  regal  banquet,  such  as  was  spread  for  his 
tyrant,  did  but  shadow  forth  the  horrors  of  that 
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night  I  O,  those  interminable  courses  I  it 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come  to  an 
end.    How  *  palled  the  tasteless  meats  and 

joyless  wines  I '  And  then  those  insulFerable 
guests  of  the  day,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
fearful  truth,  how  they  did  prose !  They  eat 
and  drank  as  if  they  knew  that  it  was  their 
last  dinner,  and  were  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  They  discussed  the  viands  and 
wines,  as  if  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
their  virtues  was  the  necessary  passport  to 
Paradise.  And  then  they  talked  of  their  crops, 
and  their  slaves,  the  annual  loss  by  overwork- 
ing and  necessary  correction,  and  all  the  econ- 
omics of  whipping,  and  stai*ving,  and  maiming. 
And  this  to  men  who  knew  that  the  slave  be- 
hind every  chair  had  a  cane -knife,  sharpened 
on  both  sides,  in  his  bosom  I  Human  nature  — 
even  French  human  nature  —  could  not  have 
endured  it  much  longer. 

At  last  —  and  it  was  an  at  last  —  the  guests 
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made  a  move  to  depart,  murmuring  something' 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  distance 
they  had  to  go,  hoping  to  be  pressed  to  stay 
with  hospitable  urgency.  *  Must  you  go,  in- 
deed!' exclaimed  the  Marquis,  assuming  an 
air  of  half-tipsy  jollity ;  '  then  we  will  all  escort 
you  a  mile  or  two  on  your  way,  and  drink  a 
parting  bottle  by  the  road-side,  in  the  moon- 
light.' The  proposition  was  hailed  by  all  in 
the  secret,  and  out  of  it,  as  a  most  whimsical 
and  admirable  frolic.  The  coaches  were  or- 
dered round,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tilleraont 
directed  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  as  better  fitting 

his  knightly  character.  When  the  carriages 
came  round,  that  of  the  Marquis  took  the  lead, 
and  was  followed  by  two  others  of  the  plan- 
ter guests.  As  they  were  entering  them,  Vin- 
cent protested  against  being  enclosed  in  any 
such  prison  upon  wheels,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  mounting  the  box,  so  that  he  might 
see  the  country  to  the  more  advantage.  As 
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the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  it  was  almost 
pitch  dark,  this  was  hailed  as  an  excellent  jest; 
and  the  Abbe  also,  in  the  same  vein,  insisted 
upon  mounting  the  box  of  the  carriage  that 
came  next.  M.  de  Tillemont  rode  along-side 
of  the  tliird.  In  this  order  they  proceeded, 
until  they  came  near  the  place  where  the  two 
planters  would  turn  off  from  the  road  to  Cape 
Francois.  Here,  at  a  signal  from  the  Cheva- 
lier, Vincent  pointed  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
coachman  by  whose  side  he  sat,  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  death,  unless  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  pinioned  peaceably.  The  Abbe,  at 
the  same  moment,  threw  his  arms  round  those 
of  his  neighbor,  and  confined  them,  until  he 
could  be  secured ;  while  the  Chevalier,  mount- 
ed on  a  charger  which  obeyed  the  least  touch 
of  the  foot,  or  slightest  word,  with  a  pistol  in 
either  hand,  took  charge  of  the  third  coach- 
man, and  of  all  the  footmen,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  attache  and  of  the  gentleman 
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who  had  been  a  visitor  at  Plessis,  succeeded 
in  binding  them  all  on  the  ground,  before  they 
well  knew  what  had  happened  to  them.  He 
then  briefly  stated  the  exigency  of  the  case  to 
the  planters,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  and 
who  were  scarcely  less  astonished  at  the  treat- 
ment their  slaves  had  received  than  they  were 
themselves.  They  were  not  convinced,  how- 
ever, of  the  danger.  Their  contempt  of  the 
blacks  supplied  whatever  might  be  wanting  in 
personal  or  moral  courage,  and  they  persisted 
in  proceeding  to  their  own  homes.  There  was 
no  time  for  expostulation ;  so,  after  their  slaves 
had  been  disarmed,  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  proceeded  with  their  masters  across  the 
plain.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  masters 
never  saw  the  light  of  another  sun.  The  rest 
of  the  party  crowded  into  M.  de  Mirecourt's 
carriage,  which  Vincent  undertook  to  drive,  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chevalier,  who,  with 
a  passing  farewell,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
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galloped  off,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  along  the 
rough  road,  as  it  wound  around  the  side  of  the 
mountain ;  the  sparkles  from  his  horse's  hoofs 
marking  his  course  long  after  he  himself  was  lost 
in  the  darkness.  Vincent  was  no  experienced 
whip,  and  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
road,  so  that  their  progress  seemed  slow  to  their 
excited  fears.  Thus  they  proceeded  through 
the  dark  night,  when,  of  a  sudden,  a  ruddy 
glow  shot  through  the  air.  They  turned  their 
heads,  and  far  away,  where  it  was  notched  into 
the  mountain's  side,  they  saw  Plessis  one  sheet 
of  flame !  It  was  a  beautiful,  though  a  fearful 
sight ;  but  it  was  one  that  told  the  Marquis  that 
he  was  a  beggar ! 

They  were  now  emerging  from  the  moun- 
tain-side upon  the  plain.  They  had  been 
hitherto  unmolested,  but  the  number  of  estates 
they  would  have  to  pass  rendered  the  next 
two  leagues  of  their  journey  full  of  danger. 
This  was  soon  made  more  clear  to  them  —  for, 
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as  if  they  had  waited  for  the  signal-fire  to  be 
kindled  on  the  height  of  Plessis,  the  whole 
plain,  and  the  sides  of  the  skirting  mountains, 
were  lighted  up  with  a  hundred  conflagrations, 
In  the  glare  of  this  fearful  illumination,  they 
drove  on  for  a  mile  or  two  further,  when  they 
came  to  an  estate,  the  mansion  of  which  was 
hut  a  bow-shot  from  the  road.  It  was  just 
wrapped  in  flames  —  the  negroes  could  be  seen 
dancing  in  mad  mirth  around  it  —  while  fearful 
shrieks,  such  as  Vincent  remembered  to  have 
heard  ushering  in  the  day  at  the  Cape,  and  even 
at  Plessis,  though  now  issuing  from  other  lips, 
were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  fire  and  the 
shouts  of  the  insurgent  slaves.  It  was  soon 
plain  that  they  were  perceived,  and  their  er- 
rand suspected.  They  were  loudly  ordered  to 
to  stop,  —  and  when  this  command  was  disre- 
garded, a  company  of  thirty  or  forty  negroes 
set  out  in  full  pursuit.  It  was  a  pastime  that  had 
the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  pursuers.  They  had, 
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some  of  them,  been  the  quarry  of  the  slave- 
hunt,  but  they  had  none  of  them  ever  engaged 
before  as  the  hunters  in  the  chase  of  the  white 
man.  Vincent  had  nothing  left  for  it  but 
speed.  He  lashed  the  horses  with  all  his 
strength,  and  gave  them  the  rein.  They 
dashed  onward  with  furious  speed,  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  leave  his  pursuers  far  behind. 
But,  unluckily,  when  in  full  career,  sweeping 
away  over  the  plain,  one  of  the  horses  fell, 
and  though  he  almost  instantly  recovered  liim- 
self,  the  accident  gave  a  fearful  advantage  to 
the  pursuers.  Before  Vincent  could  put  up  his 
steeds  to  their  full  speed  again,  it  was  clear 
that  the  enemy  were  gaining  upon  him.  Their 
yells  sound  nearer  and  nearer,  the  light  of  their 
torches  flashes  brighter  and  brighter  from  be- 
hind, their  footsteps  fall  more  and  more  numer- 
ously upon  his  ear.  The  taste  they  have  had 
of  the  white  man's  blood  that  night,  has  only 
maddened,  not  satisfied,  their  thirst.  They 
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are  even  now  upon  him.  Some  seize  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels,  to  hold  them  back. 
Others  rush  to  the  horses,  and  attempt  to  ham- 
string them,  and  to  cut  the  traces.  Vincent 
has  no  longer  any  control  over  them,  as  they 
plunge  and  rear  in  pain  and  terror.  He  gives 
up  all  for  lost  —  and  well  he  may  —  for  a  more 
formidable  band  never  set  about  a  work  of 
death.  Some  bore  in  their  hands  huge  brands, 
from  the  burning  house,  which  they  waved 
over  their  heads ;  some  brandished  their  cane- 
knives  in  their  hands,  and  others  had  them 
fastened  to  long  poles.  Some  were  armed 
with  axes,  and  some  with  huge  iron  bars. 
Some  were  almost  naked,  and  others  were 
fantastically  dressed  in  the  rich  damasks  and 
brocades  of  their  masters  and  mistresses.  Al- 
most all  had  blood  on  their  hands  or  on  their 
garments.  They  seemed  like  fiends,  who  had 
been  for  a  long  time  subjected  to  the  will  of  a 
magician,  but  who  had  at  length  surmounted 
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the  charm,  and  were  enjoying  the  delight 
of  torturing  their  tormentor.  They  gathered 
around  the  coach,  and  their  cry  was  for  blood. 
Vincent  exhorted  the  gentlemen  within  the 
carriage  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
might.  They  were  only  armed  with  the  short 
rapier,  which  at  that  time  formed  an  indispen- 
saMe  part  of  full  dress;  he  had,  besides,  a 
pail  of  pistols.  With  these,  he  attempted  to 
keep  the  insurgents  at  bay — but  with  brief 
success.  Uttering  a  charm,  which  they  believed 
a  specific  against  gun-shot  wounds,  they  rush 
upon  him,  clambering  in  crowds  upon  the 
coach-box.  Others  force  open  the  doors  of  the 
carriage,  and  are  about  to  drag  out  the  occu- 
pants. All  seems  to  be  over  —  when  a  rush- 
ing sound  is  heard  in  the  distance.  What  is 
it  ?  The  assailants  pause  for  a  moment  to 
listen.  It  is  surely  the  tread  of  horses'  feet.  It 
sweeps  on  nearer  and  nearer.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?    Yes !  it  is  indeed  the  gallant  De  Tille- 
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mont,  at  the  head,  of  a  detachment  of  his  regi- 
ment, coming  to  their  aid  at  their  utmost  need. 
They  advance  at  their  fullest  speed  —  their 
carbines  are  unslung — they  pour  a  sharp, 
though  scattering  fire  upon  the  insurgents,  and 
then  charge  upon  them  with,  the  sabre.  The 
negroes  had  not  then  learnt  that  they  were  a 
match  for  the  regular  troops  of  France,  and 
they  slowly  and  reluctantly  retired,  and  left 
their  prey.  This  was  indeed  a  deliverance  out 
of  the  very  jaws  of  death.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  congratulations  or  compliments.  They 
did  not  know  but  that  a  multitude,  to  wliich 
their  force  might  be  unequal,  would  intercept 
their  return.  Troop  horses  hastily  supplied 
the  place  of  those  that  the  insurgents  had 
wounded,  and,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
they  were  on  their  rapid  way  to  the  city. 
Years  of  sensation  were  crowded  into  that 
hour.  It  was  worth  the  experience  of  many  a 
long  life  to  have  shared  that  brief  but  fearful 
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journey  from  Plessis  to  the  Cape.  They  met, 
however,  with  no  farther  opposition,  and  en- 
tered the  city  just  as  the  bell  of  the  Cathedral 
tolled  twelve. 

«U.  af.  4£. 

"TV*  •y>  •Tt"  'Jv*  •vr* 

They  were  safe  for  the  night,  —  but  Vincent 
was  sure  that  the  insurrection  would  soon 
sweep  over  the  city.  He  had  a  vessel  in  the 
harbor,  under  his  control,  and  he  determined  to 
make  use  of  her  for  his  escape.  He  offered 
a  passage  to  all  his  late  companions  in  peril. 
None  accepted  it,  but  M.  and  Madame  de 
Mirecourt,  and  their  daughter.  The  rest  all  felt 
safe  under  the  protecting  arm  of  France  — 
but  many  months  had  not  elapsed,  before  they 
had  all  of  them  fatal  reason  to  regret  their  con- 
fidence. The  very  next  day,  Vincent  and  his 
late  hosts  set  sail  for  America,  —  and  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  day  when  M.  de  Mirecourt  re- 
joiced in  the  possession  of  a  thousand  slaves 
and  half  a  million  of  rent,  he  stood  upon  the 
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shores  of  New- York,  without  a  resource,  save 
the  jewels  which  Stephanie,  the  slave,  had 
secreted  about  the  person  of  her  mistress. 
For  a  while  after  his  return  to  Boston,  Vincent 
heard  of  them  often  as  favorites  in  the  fash- 
ionable circles  of  New- York,  but  at  last  they 
disappeared,  and  all  his  researches  after  them 
were  in  vain.  Whether  they  returned  to  France, 
and  there  perished  in  the  Days  of  Terror, 
or  whether,  after  their  stock  was  exhausted, 
they  carried  their  jioverty  to  some  distant 
part  of  America,  where,  under  a  different 
name,  they  could,  without  shame,  support  them- 
selves by  manual  labor,  is  yet  uncertain  —  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  now  ever  be  known. 
The  latter  fate  was  most  probably  theirs. 
It  was  a  common  one  in  those  days  of  change. 
Many  of  the  proudest  of  the  historical  names 
of  France  fled  to  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  emigration,  and  after  shining  awhile  in 
this  new  firmament,  set  forever,  and  were  seen 
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no  more  below.    Many  an  emigrant  sunk  a 
Marquis,  a  Viscount,  or  a  Clicvalier,  in  orne  city, 
and  rose  a  cook,  a  confectioner,  or  a  hair- 
dresser, in  another.    In  that  obscurity  did  many 
of  the  noblest  names  of  France  go  out,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.    Had  Sterne  made  a 
sentimental  journey  to  this  country  fifty  years 
ago,  he  might  have  seen  stranger  sights  than 
a  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis  selling  pies  in  the 
streets  of  Versailles.    If  such  were  the  fate  of 
the  Marquis  de  Mirecoiirt  and  his  family,  we 
may  at  least  hope  thatjthey  were  liai^pier,  as 
they  were  certainly  more  innocent  and  useful,' 
in  their  humble  occupations,  than  when  they 
rioted  in  luxuries  wrested  from  the  unwilling 
hands  of  a  thousand  slaves. 

Such  was  the  story  which  Mr.  Vincent  Avould 
tell,  of  a  winter's  evening,  to  his  children  and 
his  friends.  It  has  a  moral,  which  is  not  limited 
by  the  scene  nor  the  actors  of  this  little  drama, 
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It  exemplifies  the  operation  of  eternal  and 
universal  laws.    It  shows  that  the  day  of  ac- 
count will  surely  come,  wherever  there  is 
wrong  or  crime.    Who  knows  what  country 
may  afford  the  next  example  of  this  awful 
retribution !    Nemesis  never  sleeps.  Though 
she  is  long-suffering,  she  forgets  nothing,  and 
overlooks  nothing.     When  men  have  filled 
their  cup,  with  blood,  and  cruelties,  and  unut- 
terable abominations,  to  its  brim,  it  is  that  very 
cup  that  she  commends  to  their  own  lips. 
There  is  but  one  Power,  of  might  enough  to 
wrest  it  from  her  inexorable  hand  —  and  that 
Power  is  Repentance. 
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THE  CHASE. 

BY  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

'  Ho  I  hunters  of  the  panting  slave, 

That,  from  yonr  house  and  hounds  has  fled, 

And  sought  a  refuge  where  the  brave 
Of  other  days  for  freedom  bled ; 

Bring  your  fleet  coursers  to  a  halt ! 

Call  in  your  hounds !  —  they're  all  at  fault  \ 

Your  slave  —  the  thankless  refugee  !  — 

Feigning  some  terrible  alarms, 
Dares,  for  protection,  look  to  me ; 

Yes,  casts  himself  into  my  arms  ; 
And  says  that  he  has  heard  them  tell 
Where  Prescott  fought,  and  Warren  fell :  — 
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'  That  he  has  heard  about  a  pile, 

Tliat  heavenward  hfts  its  stalely  head, 

That  day  may  leave  its  parting  smile, 
Just  where  my  bravest  children  bled, 

Like  victims,  at  their  country's  call. 

To  purchase  liberty  for  all  :  — 

'  And  that,  long  ere  "  October's  sun," 
At  Richmond,  tinged  one  raven  lock 

Of  Webster,  he  had  heard  of  one. 

Who  said,  —  not  far  from  Plymouth's  rock ;  — 

"  1  hear  the  hammer's  sound  I  — I  see 

'*  The  furnace-smoke  of  slavery  I 

'  "  Before  my  sight  the  vision  swims, 

"  Of  foul  artificers,  by  whom 
"  Fetters  are  forged  for  human  limbs, 

"  While  Midnight  wraps  their  work  in  gloom, 
"  And  makes  the  strokes  of  her  sidlen  bell 
"  Chime  in  with  the  strokes  of  that  work  of 
hell! 
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**  I  call  on  those,  who,  round  the  flame 
Of  righteous  law,  keep  watch  and  ward, 

Or,  in  Religion's  awful  name, 

Serve  in  the  temples  of  the  Lord, 

To  let  these  sinners  feel  the  ban 

Of  Church  and  State,  — *  of  God  and  man  I  " 

*  And,  trusting  that  the  soul  that  spoke 
Such  words,  yet  lived,  in  all  my  bounds, 

Your  hunted  one  shook  off  your  yoke ; 
And,  from  your  halters  and  your  hounds, 

Has  he  escaped,  and  fled  to  me, 

Resolved  on  "  death  or  liberty." 

'  Poor,  cheated  "  chattel "  !    When  I  sing 
Of  freedom,  and  old  War's  disasters, 

I  mean,  I'm  free  from  George  the  King, 
Not  free  from  you  — my  southern  masters ! 

O,  no ;  the  slaves  from  you  that  slip, 

I'll  catch  and  hold,  for  you  to  whip. 

10* 
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*  For,  thus  't  is  written  in  the  bond, 

That  holds  the  North  and  South  together ;  — 
So,  masters,  when  your  "  things  "  abscond, 

Be  it  in  warm  or  wintry  weather, 
I  nab  them :  —  so  dismiss  your  pack 
Of  hounds ;  and  come,  and  take  him  back. 

'  For  I  have  also  *'  things,"  that  talk, 
Each  furnished  with  an  iron  claw, 

To  "  hook  "  such  tvares  as  hither  walk. 
With,  or  without  the  forms  of  law :  — 

So  come,  and  feed"^  my  biped  pack ; 

Come  and  "  convey  "  your  chattel  back.' 


Good  God  !    Is  it  to  such  a  note, 
That  stanch  old  Massachusetts  yelps  ? 

Opens  she  thus  her  deep-toned  throat? 
Falls  she  in  thus,  with  younger  whelps, 

In  the  hot  chase  of  fleeing  gangs, 

In  human  limbs  to  flesh  her  fangs  ? 

*  Q«.  'fee'? 
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The  fires  of  freedom  must  she  quench  — 
The  proud  old  Mother  of  us  all  — 

Upon  her  Altar  and  her  Bench, 

On  Bunker's  Hill  —  in  Faneuil  Hall? 

Must  the  last  sjmrk  be  trodden  out, 

Lest  lier  old  Virgin  sister  pout  ? 

No  !  •—  Let  old  Massachusetts  tread 
Queenly,  along  her  rugged  shore, 

From  Plymouth's  rock,  to  Marblehead ; 
And,  as  the  surges  rage,  and  roar. 

And  foam,  —  let  her  look  down,  and  say, 

'  Well  thundered,  Ocean  I  —  roar  away ! 

*  The  Hand  that  lifts  your  threatening  seas, 
Has  reared  these  ramparts  on  my  line :  — 

Be  still,  or  stormy,  —  as  you  please ; 
'T  is  all  the  same  to  mc  and  mine. 

These  rocks  my  grounds  and  children  guard ; 

So,  beat  away !  —  you'll  find,  they're  hard.' 
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So,  too,  when  Southern  despots  chafe. 
And  scent  their  flying  bondman's  track, 

Within  her  lines  let  him  be  safe  ; 
And,  though  they  foam,  let  them  fall  back ; 

And  let  her  lift  her  hand,  and  say,  — 

'  From  Berkshire's  liills  to  Buzzard's  Bay, 

•  You  see  a  land  of  Liberty ! 

True  hearts  are  here,  and  toil-worn  hands : 
No  foot  can  step  here,  but 't  is  free  ;  — 

Look,  stranger,  look  o'er  all  these  lands ; 
Therms  room  here  yet,  for  freemerCs  graves. 
But  none  for  kidnappers  —  or  slaves' 
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A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND 

A  YANKEE. 

BY  THEODORE  PARKEE. 

SOCRATES  AND  JONATHAN. 

Socrates.  Tell  me,  friend  Jonathan,  what 
means  that  crowd  of  citizens,  I  saw  just  now, 
in  front  of  the  long,  ugly  building  beliind  a  por- 
tico, which  somebody,  it  seems,  has  set  up 
there  for  his  convenience,  till  it  shall  be  need- 
ed in  some  appropriate  place  ?  I  perceive  you 
have  ready-made  porticos  exposed  —  for  sale,  I 
presume  —  in  several  parts  of  the  city : — but 
that  crowd ;  what  does  it  mean  ?  I  saw  Ethi- 
opians in  it. 

Jonathan.    A  southern  gentleman  has  come 
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here  to  claim  his  runaway  Slave.  The  crowd 
is  a  mob  of  loafers,  niggers,  and  anti-slavery 
men  and  maids,  who  would  rob  the  owner  of 
his  property,  thus  violating  justice  and  the 
laws. 

S.    Is  not  this  a  land  of  freedom  ? 

J.    The  only  free  countiy  in  the  world. 

S.  A  slave-owner  come  here  for  his  vic- 
tim I    By  Hercules  — 

J.  Stop,  stop  !  You  forget  that  this  is  a  land 
of  Christianity,  and  that  I  am  deacon  of  a  Chris- 
tian church.  No  swearing,  nor  heathen  talk. 
We  have  a  law  against  blasphemy,  and  '  ex- 
tra-judicial oaths.' 

S.  Excuse  my  Athenian  blood.  I  hope  to 
amend.  Remember  that,  at  best,  I  was  but  a 
poor  benighted  heathen,  who  knew  notliing  of 
religion  and  righteousness.  I  have  been  only 
two  days  in  your  country,  and  have  but  just 
awakened  from  a  sleep  of  more  than  two  thou* 
sand  years. 
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J.  You  are  very  mucli  to  be  pitied;  but 
pray  rospoot  our  feelings. 

*S.  I  hope  to  profit  by  your  instructions. 
13ut  you  speak  of  four  things,  namely :  of 
Slavery,  Law,  Justice,  and  Christianity,  as  if 
they  were  all  parts  of  your  system.  Do  I  un- 
derstand you  ?  for  I  confess  I  was  a  little  dull 
at  Athens ;  and  the  hemlock  and  the  damps  of 
the  grave  have  not  sharpened  my  wits.  Pray 
enligliten  me  a  little. 

J.  They  are  part  of  our  institutions,  which 
are  the  best  in  the  world, 

S.  Then  I  have  got  on  the  top  of  the  world 
at  last ;  and,  by  your  countenance,  I  am  sure 
you  are  just  the  man  to  teach  me  the  improve- 
ments of  the  last  two  thousand  years.  God  be 
jTraised !  AVliat  is  your  Slavery  7  to  begin 
with  that. 

J.  We  have  about  three  millions  of  negroes, 
who  are  slaves.  Their  fathers  were  slaves  be- 
fore them,  and,  if  it  please  God,  their  children 
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shall  likewise  be  slaves.  They  live  chiefly  al 
the  South,  and  do  all  the  servile  work  there. 

S.  Three  millions  of  slaves  in  the  only  free 
country  of  the  world  I  I  hegin  to  undersliind  a 
little.  But  tell  me  next  ahout  your  Zm/'.s-, — - 
who  make  them  ? 

J.  "We,  the  pco})le  I  Wc  liave  no  maslors  ! 
'All  men  are  horn  free  and  equal' 

S.  Very  avcII  I  But  if  you  liave  no  mas- 
ters, why  do  you  obey  the  laws  ? 

J.  Because  we  fnake  them. 

S.  Excellent  I  Ave  the  slaves  part  of  the 
people  ? 

J.    No.    They  have  no  political  duties. 

S.    Do  they  obey  the  laws  ? 

J.    None  more  thoroughly. 

S.  For  what  reason  ?  because  they  do  ?iot. 
make  them?    Oh!  sagacious  deacon  ! 

J.    No ;  but  because  they  are  riffht  laws. 

S.  So  they  obey  because  the  laws  are  right ; 
you  because  you  make  them. 
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/    That  is  the  dilierence. 
S.    But  how  do  the  slaves  /i?ioiv  they  are 
right  laws  ? 

J.  Oh!  because,  —  why — ahem.  I  will 
think.  —  Because  — 

S.  Lid  me  be  the  Lucina  of  your  wisdom, 
as  I  used  to  help  the  men  of  genius  about 
Athens  in  their  labor.  Are  not  the  laws  right, 
because  7nade  by  the  right  me7i  ? 

J.    That 's  my  sentiment  exactly. 

S.    And  who  are  the  right  men  ? 

J.  The  legal  Voters  and  their  Representa- 
tives. They  govern  the  land,  pay  the  taxes, 
and  raise  the  armies,  and  support  the  State. 

S.  So  it  seems  that  right  law  is  the  ojnnion 
of  men  able  to  enforce  their  opinion. 

J.    It  is  so,  of  course. 

S.  Very  well !  But  what  is  Justice  ?  The 
same  as  Law? 

J.  Why !  why !  —  Y-e-s.  Oh  y  es,  of  course 
it  is,  or  Justice  would  be  unlawful. 

11 
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S.  Oh,  blessed  coimtry  I  where  law  and 
tiisticc  arc  llic  same  thincf.  Shades  of  llliada- 
nianthus,  Zaleucus  —  Mi  — 

J.  Stop,  stop  I  No  more  heathenism  in 
Boston,  if  you  please.  Cliristianity  is  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

S.  Christianity.  Oh,  that  is  the  fourth  thing 
you  named.  Slavery,  Law,  and  Justice  I 
think  I  comprehend.  But  what  is  Christianity  ? 

J.    That  is  our  religion. 

S.  That  is  a  little  vague.  Is  Christianity 
a  God? 

/    No,  but  the  Word  of  God. 

S.    Of  course  it  must  be  the  true  religion. 

J.  It  is  so.  I  uphold,  in  my  feeble  way,  the 
Christian  church. 

S.  I  kiss  the  bottom  of  your  sable  cloak. 
I  knew  you  were  a  holy  man,  by  the  gravity 
of  your  face.  But,  pray,  tell  me  more  about 
Christianity,  for  I  am  a  poor  heathen  that  nevtr 
heard  of  your  religion  till  two  days  ago.  Then 
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I  went  into  one  of  your  eliiTrclics,  as  I  saw  a 
crowd  entering.  I  found  one  man  wlio  came 
to  talk ;  a  few  to  sing ;  some  to  sleep ;  a  few  to 
listen and  the  greater  pn  rt  to  look  at  one  an- 
other. But  come,  tell  me  what  Christianity 
consists  of 

J.    I  wish  Dr.  Banhaby  was  here. 

S.    Who  is  the  Doctor  ?    Is  he  a  deacon  ? 

J.  Oh  no.  He  is  a  very  learned  divine. 
He  could  tell  you  all  about  Christianity.  Bnt 
he  has  gone  to  Richmond  to  take  measu.res  to 
purify  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  slave-hold- 
ers, for  some  of  them  most  unrighteously  ac- 
cuse us  of  condemning  slavery. 

S.    You  never  did  such  a  na.iighty  thing  ? 

J.    Never,  no  never  I 

S.    But  is  Christianity  a  life,  or  a  belief? 

J.  Some  pretend  that  it  is  a  life ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  churches  think,  as  I  do,  that 
it  is  a  belief,  for  certainly  Faith  is  better  than 
Works,  as  the  churches  say  we  cannot  be  saved 
by  Works. 
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<S.    Excellent  I   It  consists,  then,  in  doctrines 
more  th-an  actions  ? 
J.    It  is  so. 

S.  So  actions,  I  take  it,  arc  subject  to  jns- 
ticc  and  tlic  laws;  doctrines  to  religion  and 
Christianity,  eh  ? 

J.  Exactly  so.  The  Christian  ministers 
punish  wrong  doctrines,  and  tlie  magistrates 
wrong  actions ;  and  hotli  together  keei)  a,  i>retty 
sharp  look-out  on  all  that  think  or  act. 

*S'.  It  is  always  well  to  kee})  actions  and 
doctrines  in  separate  cribs,  lest  they  quarrel 
and  destroy  each  other,  or  one  gets  sickly  and 
infects  the  other.  '  Never  put  nil  your  eggs  in 
one  basket,'  as  Menippus  s;iys  in  his  comedy. 
This  is  a  capital  contrivance ;  aU  your  actions 
may  be  worthless,  and  your  doctrines  worth  as 
much  as  ever!  So  law  and  justice  allow  the 
action  of  slavery  ? 
J.  Yes. 

S.  What  are  the  chief  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 
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J.  It  bids  us  read  the  Bible ;  observe  the 
Sabbath;  attend  church,  and  love  the  Lord. 

S.  It  bids  you  attend  to  four  things  :  the 
Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  Church,  and  the  Lord. 
Is  that  all  ? 

J.    Oh  no.    It  bids  us  repent. 

<S.  Repent  of  what  is  right,  or  only  of  virhat 
is  wrong  ? 

J.  Of  the  latter  only ;  but  all  men  are  sin- 
ners by  nature. 

S.  Is  Repentance  a  practical  thing,  that  ends 
in  action?  or  a  speculative  thing  that  ends 
in  —  smoke?  —  Do  not  grow  red  in  the  face. 
I  meant  no  harm, 

J.    It  is    practical  thing. 

iS.  And  means  a  thorough  departure  from 
what  is  wrong,  and  adhesion  to  what  is  right, 
I  think. 

J,    It  does. 

jS.  Christianity  then  consists  of  Jive  tilings. 
Is  that  all? 

11* 
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J.  I  wish  Dr.  Banbaby  was  here ;  he  could 
tell  you.  The  Doctor  would  talk  all  day 
about  it. 

>S'  Precious  Dr.  Banbaby,  how  I  long  to 
embrace  liim  !  But  does  not  Christianity  bid 
you  love  man,  as  well  as  God  ?  The  talker  in 
the  church,  the  other  day,  read  something  out 
of  a  great  book.  Somebody  afterwards  told 
me  the  passage  was  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  —  though  it  difiered  a  little  from  what 
they  called  *the  sermon'  in  that  church. 
"Well,  as  I  understood  that  passage,  the  love  of 
man  was  the  chief  duty  of  man.  Is  that  a 
Christia,n  book  ? 

J.  Oh!  yes,  yes.  Christianity  does  teach 
love  of  man.  I  forgot  that.  But  Dr.  Banbaby 
does  not  talk  so  much  about  love  of  man  as 
love  of  God  —  for  it  is  part  of  the  '  covenant  of 
works.' 

<S.  Christianity,  then,  teaches  six  things,  be- 
sides what  the  Doctor  has  taken  with  himself 
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to  Ricliiiioiid,  namely :  attention  to  the  Bible, 
the  Sal)l)ath,  the  Church  and  the  Law,  Re- 
pentance, and  Love  of  man.  But  all  these 
doctrines  lead  to  actions.  So  I  fear,  after  all, 
you  have  '  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket.' 
Now  I  understand  all  the  four  things  you 
spoke  of  first.  But  as  you  kindly  offer  to  show 
me  the  wonders  of  the  city,  I  had  rather  look 
at  your  institutions  than  your  buildings  —  after 
what  you  have  sliown  me  of  the  Court-house, 
and  the  —  But  no  matter.  I  am  a  dull  man,  as 
you  see,  and  must  needs  ask  many  questions 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  such  things  as  you  see 
through  at  a  glance.  But  tell  me,  is  Christian- 
ity right  ? 

J.    Right!  most  certainly!    'Tis  the  word 

of  God,  and  '  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,'  as 

Judge  Hangem  said,  the  other  day. 

S.  Did  the  legal  voters  make  Christianity  ? 
J.    By  no  means. 

S.    Then  how  do  you  know  it  is  right  ? 
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J.    It  is  the  Word  of  God. 

S.    Are  your  laws  the  Word  of  God  ? 

J,  No. 

aS!  But  they  are  right  because  the  right 
persons  to  make  laws  made  them,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  right  because  the  right  person  to  make 
a  religion  made  that  also  1 

J.    That  is  the  case. 

S.  But  if  the  right  men  can  make  right 
laws  by  voting,  why  can't  they  make  a  right 
religion  by  voting  ?  A  man  at  the  inn  told  me 
that  no  two  parties  of  your  divines  agreed,  and 
each  thought  all  the  others  were  dangerously 
wrong.  So  I  thought  each  party  made  its  re- 
ligion by  voting.  Is  not  it  so?  Don't  be  so 
uneasy.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Banbaby  about  that. 
You  try  your  actions  by  the  law  which  the 
voters  made,  and  your  doctrines  by  the  Chris- 
tianity which  God  made.  May  not  a  thing  be 
right  by  Christianity,  but  wrong  in  law  ? 

J.  By  no  means.  Then  Christianity  would 
be  unlawful,  and  I  could  not  hold  my  office. 
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S.  Well  said  I  The  rcuson  is,  there  is  only 
one  RIGHT,  and  thai  jicver  contradicts  itself,  in 
law  or  religion.    Am  I  right  ? 

J.    It  is  so. 

*S'.  Did  the  voters  make  lhat  one  right? 
Never  mind  the  qnestion ;  Dr.  Banbaby  will 
answer  it.  Bnt  are  Christianity  and  the  laws 
always  on  the  same  si<.le  ? 

J.    Always,  in  onr  land  ! 

S.  Yet  the  laws  allow  slaveiy ;  does  Chris- 
tianity ? 

J.  Of  conrsc.  St.  Panl  says,  '  Slaves,  obey 
yom'  masters.' 

S.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  right  for  a 
Christian,  so  fa?'  as  he  is  a  Christian,  to  keep  a 
slave,  or  only  so  far  as  he  is  not  a  Christian  ? 

J   The  first. 

S,  And  if  the  slave  escape,  it  is  the  duty 
of  other  Christians,  so  far  as  they  are  Cluris- 
tians,  to  catch  him,  and  give  him  up ! 

J.    Certainly !    There  is  a  law  in  such  cases, 
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made  and  provided,  and,  as  Christians,  we 
must  keep  it. 

-ft. 

iS.  But  suppose  Christianity  and  tlic  laws 
should  chance  to  conflict  ? 

J.  But  tlicy  never  do.  I  will  not  make  an 
absurd  supposition. 

S.  It  would  be  improper  in  a  gentleman  of 
your  gravity,    .Do  both  support  slavery  ? 

J.    Indeed  they  do. 

S.  Oh,  blessed  country !  where  the  laws 
and  the  religion  agree !  But  Avith  which  of  the 
six  parts  of  Christianity  does  slavery  agree  ? 

J.  Why  —  why  —  with  all  of  them.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  whole ! 

S.  With  attention  to  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath, 
the  Church,  the  Law,  and  with  repentance  — 
eh? 

J.    No  doubt  of  it. 
8.    With  love  to  man  also  ? 
J.    Certainly.    Slavery  is  a  great  blessing. 
It  is  a  '  patriarchal  institution.' 
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S:    A  blessing  to  the  slave,  or  the  master  ? 
X    To  both. 

S.  To  the  slave  as  a  slave,  and  the  master 
as  a  master  ?  or  Ijoth  as  men  ? 

J.    To  both  as  mc?i. 

S.    HoAV  docs  it  bless  the  sla?;e  ? 

J.  IIo  has  the  advantage  of  our  civilization 
and  Christianity. 

*S1    Docs  that  advantage  improve  him  ? 

J.  Yes.  It  takes  him  from  savage  idleness, 
and  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  gives  liim 
an  accjnaintancc  viritli  the  civilization  of  a 
Christian  people. 

S.  Does  this  improve  him  in  the  qualities 
of  a  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  man?  or  of  a  slave, 
so  far  as  he  is  a  slave  ? 

J.    In  the  qualities  of  a  man, 

S.  The  quahties  of  a  man  are  wisdom, 
goodness,  religion. 

J.  These  are  the  qtialities  of  a  Christian 
man. 
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S.  Does  slavery  advance  the  slave  in 
these  ?  You  hesitate.  Let  us  make  the  ques- 
tion more  simple;  does  slavery  teach  the 
slave  your  Science,  Art,  Literature  ? 

X    No.    Wo  forbid  that  by  law. 

S.  And  your  laws  are  of  course  right,  be- 
cause made  by  the  right  persons.  I  will  not 
question  their  justice  —  that  is  above  my 
reach.  But  it  seems  slavery  does  not  make 
the  slave  tviser  ? 

J.  I  was  a  little  too  fast ;  we  lay  more  stress 
on  goodness  and  religion. 

S.  That  is  right.  So  I  suppose  slavery 
does  not  encourage  indolence,  wastefulness, 
deception  and  fraud,  in  the  slaves,  any  more 
than  it  did  at  Athens.  Of  course  the  honor  of 
the  women,  and  the  self-respect  of  the  men, 
are  duly  attended  to. 

J.    They  are  so. 

S.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  of  Christian 
slavery.    The  numerous  mulatto  cliildren,  the 
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gciitlemnii  mcntioiiocl  yesterday,  arc  born, 
T  suppose,  of  while  women  and  l)]ack  fathers, 
cr  at  least  in  lawful  wedlock,  —  eh? 

J.  You  are  facetious  I  Our  waives  and 
daughters  would  repel  tliat  charg.j !  They  are 
mainly  the  children  of  white  men  and  black 
women,  and  arc  scarcely  ever  born  in  wedlock. 
Tlie  laws  forbid  such  marring-es.  Do  you 
think  we  are  heathens  ? 

Excuse  my  dullness.  So  the  honor  of 
the  women  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  master! 
How  is  it  with  the  self-respect  of  the  men? 
I  saw  by  the  newspapers,  at  the  reading-roorn, 
that  the  masters  chain  tlieir  slaves,  scourge 
and  mutilate  them ;  brand  them  with  red-hot 
irons.    Does  that  promote  their  self-respect  ? 

/  Not  altogether.  But  negroes  don't  feel 
it  much;  and  besides,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
escape.  We  must  not  encourage  too  much 
self-respect. 

10 
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iS'.  So  that  neitlicr  the  honor  of  Iho  wonicn, 
nor  the  seli-rcspccl.  of  llic  men  is  i)rotectcd. 
Their  Goochivss  is  ahoiit  as  much  promoted  as 
their  Wisdom,  whieh  your  laws  prohibit. 

/.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  too  hasty.  But 
we  lay  more  stress  on  teaching  them  Chris- 
tianity I 

S.  So  Christianity  may  be  taught  without 
defending  the  virtue  of  the  women,  the  self- 
respect  of  the  men,  or  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  either.  Pray  tell  me  w^hat  particular 
qualities  Christianity  awakens  in  the  slave's 
bosom ! 

X  Patience,  Obedience,  Love  of  God,  and. 
Hope  of  Heaven 

S.  A  fine  catalogue,  tmly!  these  are  all 
qualities  of  a  i.rian,  not  a  slave.  But  does 
Christian  patience  bid  you  suffer  all  evils,  or 
only  the  unavoidable,  and  leave  you  to  resist 
what  it  is  cowardice  to  endure  ? 

J.  Only  the  unavoidable  evils.  Our  fathers 
fought  against  avoidable  evils. 
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S.  Excellent.  Docs  Ciii-isti:mity  teach  05e- 
diencc  to  all  commands,  or  only  to  Christian 
commands  ? 

J.    Only  the  latter. 

iS.  Does  it  teach  love  of  God  on  account 
of  God's  goodness,  or  for  other  reasons  ? 

J.  For  his  goodness  alone?  The  slave 
must  hate  evil. 

S.  So  the  Cliiistian  slave  loves  what  is 
lovely  in  God,  and  hates  badness,  find  it  where 
he  may  ? 

J.    Exactly  so. 

S.  Goodness  is  lovely  in  God  or  man,  and 
•evil  or  badness  is  hate  fill  in  both  ? 

J.    JNTobody  can  doubt  ic. 

S.  "Well,  ray  good  friend,  is  it  goodness  in 
the  eyes  of  Christianity  to  improve  a  man,  or  is 
it  badness  to  do  so  ? 

J.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  It  is  good- 
ness. 

8.    So  it  is  goodness  to  promote  a  man's 
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growth  ill  the  qualities  of  a  man,  aiid  badness 
to  prevent  his  growth  therein;  luid  goodnes;;^ 
is  to  he  loved  and  badness  hated,  eh? 

J.    It  should  be  —  but  what  then  ? 

*S'.  Don't  grow  red  in  the  face.  I  only  wish 
to  exercise  my  mother's  art  upon  3'our  genius, 
and  learn  a  little  myself.  To  hold  men  in 
such  a  condition  that  wisdom  and  goodness 
arc  hindered  in  them  —  as  you  confess  it  is  in 
this  case  —  looks  like  hadnetm  in  my  hcuLhcn 
eyes.  But  I  have  not  much  light  as  yet. 
xNOw  if  the  Christian  slave  love  God  I'or  his 
goodness,  I  see  not  but  he  nnist  bate  his  mas- 
ter for  his  badness.  And  since,  as  you  say, 
'  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,'  slavery  is 
no  ordinance  of  God's  goodness,  but  of  man's 
badness,  and  thereibre  avoidable.  So  the 
slave  has  just  the  same  Christian  right  to 
butcher  his  master,  that  your  l)rave  lathers 
had  to  butcher  their  tyrants.  Still  more  —  to 
command  a  man  to  be  a  slave  is  contrary  to 
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love  of  man,  and  not  a  Christian  command,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  obeyed.  Shades  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton ! 

J  Oh  no,  no,  no  I  The  slare  liuist  obey 
his  master  and  love  him  too.  Christianity 
says,  love  all  men. 

S.  The  worst  as  well  as  the  best,  or  the 
worst  least,  and  the  best  most  ? 

J.    The  latter. 

S.  But  it  is  badness,  which  the  master, 
so  far  as  he  is  a  master,  shows  to  the  slave, 
so  far  as  he  is  a  slave  —  according  to  your  own 
showing  I 

J.    I  confess  it  is  so. 

»S  Then  I  see  not  how  he  can  love  his 
master  in  so  far  as  he  is  master.  But  I  am  a 
heathen.  Cliristianity  you  say  bids  you  love 
all  men.    So  it  bids  the  master  love  his  slaves. 

J.    He  does  love  them  very  much. 

<S.    Good !    As  men  or  as  cattle  t 

J.    As  mm  ! 

12* 
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S.  The  lover  of  cattle  labors  to  promote  in 
his  oxen  the  qiiaJuica  of  oxen.  The  lover  of 
men  labors  to  promote  the  qualities  of  a  man 
in  those  he  loves.  But  slavery  exists  only  by 
holding  these  qualities  in  eheck,  and  seeking 
to  destroy  them ;  is  that  consistent  with  love 
of  man  ? 

J.  No. 

S.    Or  with  Christianity? 

J.  No  —  But  Christianity  teaches  the  slave 
hope  of  Heaven ! 

S,  The  talker  in  the  church  said  that 
heaven  was  the  kingdom  of  God  —  a  state 
where  Christianity  rules ;  that  it  could  never 
take  place  on  earth,  but  we  ha'/e  all  to  pray  as 
if  it  could.    Is  that  right? 

J.    Dr.  Banbaby  could  not  have  said  better. 

S.    Is  there  badness  in  heaven  ? 

J.  No. 

S.    Slavery  ? 

J.  None  at  all.  '  There  the  servant  is  free 
from  his  master/  as  the  apostle  Paul  says. 
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S.    So  the  slave  ^^ray^  for  heaven,  and  o^ 
course  for  freedom.    Don't  faithful  Christian 
prayers  appear  in  action  ? 

J.    They  OKgJd  to  do  so. 

S.  So  the  slave,  if  a  Christian,  will  pray 
and  struggle  too  for  his  freedom !  I  wonder 
the  masters  allow  Christianity  to  be  taught  to 
their  slaves. 

J.  Wliy  —  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  they 
don't  teacJi  them  all  of  it. 

S.  Excellent.  The^^  didde  it  with  their 
slaves,  and  give  the  slave  the  duties  of  Chris- 
lianity,  and  themselves  take  the  rights  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

J.    That  is  it  exactly. 

*S'.  Most  Christian  masters !  Does  not  Dr. 
Banbaby  do  about  the  same  thmg?  —  Does 
the  master  pray  '  God's  kingdom  come  ? ' 

J.    Oh  yes ;  that  is  the  Lord's  prayer. 

S.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  wish  it  was 
the  servants'  too.    Now  it  seems  to  me  you 
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have  confessed  that  you  take  no  pains  to  teach 
your  slaves  either  wisdom  or  goodness,  and 
still  less  Christianity:  that  you  degrade  the 
slave  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  man,  and  pro- 
mote in  him  those  of  a  beast.   Can  you  deny  it  ? 

J,  No !  but  I  never  thought  so  before,  and 
I  p  otest  against  your  heathen  way  of  looking 
at  things.  You  trust  reason  too  much.  You 
think  faith  of  no  use  without  works.  I  wish 
Dr.  Banbaby  was  here  to  defend  our  Ckristia/i 
institutions,  and  — 

<S'.  I  beg  your  pardon  —  You  just  confessed 
slavery  was  not  a  Cluistian  institution.  Tell 
me  why  you  keep  it. 

J.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  master  —  that  is 
the  reason. 

S.  Does  it  bless  him  in  the  qualities  of  a 
r,ian,  wisdom,  goodness,  Christianity  ? 

J.    Yes  !  they  say  '  it  does  us  good.' 

S.  So  the  slave-owners  are  the  best-edu- 
cated, the  most  chaste,  temperate,  industrious, 
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kind,  jiisl,  generous,  cliLuilable  and  religious 
men  in  tlic  land,  I  suppose  I  They  formed  all 
the  societies  lor  doing  good,  at  home  and 
abroad  —  and  exert  the  intellectual  moral  and 
religious  iniiue'ice  of  the  nation — do  they  not? 

/.  None  of  these  things  —  I  must  confess 
it.  Slavery  increases  their  wealth,  not  what 
you  call  the  qaaUtles  of  a  man,  I  never  saw 
it  so  before.  Slavery  is  a  curse  to  the  slave 
and  the  master.  It  is  not  Christian — but  yet, 
oh,  yes  it  is  laivfid. 

S.  So  it  would  seem  that  Christianity  or 
the  word  of  God  must  be  mistaken,  as  it 
is  hostile  to  Slavery,  for  that  is  supported  by 
the  Laws,  '  which  were  made  by  the  right 
persons,'  and  therefore  right. 

/.    The  Laws  are  the  words  of  men. 

S.  And  Avhen  they  conflict  with  the  words 
of  God,  which  will  you  follow  ?  The  word  of 
man  says,  '  Give  back  a  fugitive  Slave  to  his 
m£  ster ; '  the  word  of  God  says,  *  Love  your 
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brother  as  yourself,'  and  means  '  Take  care  of 
him  as  of  yom*self.'     Which  will  you  do? 

J.  Our  Officers  have  sworn  to  keep  the 
Laws ;  they  never  swore  to  keep  God's  word 
or  Christianity. 

S.  Prudent  officers  I  they  always  keep 
their  oath,  I  take  it  ? 

J.  Always.  Dr.  Banbaby  says,  '  Perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.' 

S.  Must  a  Cluistian  keep  a  rig!it  oath  only, 
or  a  wrong  one  ? 

J    Only  the  former. 

S.  And  a  rig] it  oath  is  one  taken  before  the 
rigltt  magistrate,  as  right  Laws  are  those  made 
by  the  right  persons  ? 

J.    It  is  so. 

<S.  So  your  officers  will  give  up  this  fugi- 
tive slave  you  spoke  of —  though  they  know 
it  is  ivrong  and  unchristian,  for  the  sake  of 

their  oath  taken  before  a  right  magistrate? 
J.    Of  course.    You  would  not  have  a  man 
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violate  his  oalli  I  Besides,  the  State  jnmishes 
such  as  do  not  keep  its  LaAVs. 

S.  And.  God  does  not  punish  such  as  diso- 
bey his  words,  because  they  have  never  sworn 
to  keep  them.    Am  I  riglit  ? 

J.  That  is  just  tlie  diflerence.  The  Law 
insists  on  tlie  '  covenant  of  works,'  and  pun- 
ishes men  that  disobey.  But  C4od  is  merciful, 
and  long-suffering,  and  if  we  have  no  works—- 
we  can  throw  ourselves  on  his  mercy  —  trust 
in  our  Fnith,  and  be  saved  by  '  imputed  E.igh-' 
tcousness.'  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  l)e  bard 
for  men  who  knew  their  Lord's  will  and  did  it 
not. 

S.  Does  Christianity  teach  that  God  will 
hold  the  wrong-doer  innocent  because  he  /incic 

what  ivas  right  ?    Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  you 

believe  it  ?    Let  me  now  tell  you  what  I  think 

of  you.    There  is  one  duty  that  Christianity 

demands  of  you  all,  North  and  iSouth,  and  that 

IS,  Repentance.    I  cannot  express — - 
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.7.  There 's  onr  cluireli-bcll  tolling  for  Lec^ 
turc,  and  Dr.  Smothcrtcxt  is  to  preach  on  'tlt.e 
danscr  of  hcing  rightvovs  ovcriimch!  Do  come 
and  hear  hirn. 

iS.  That  danger  is  very  imminent  in  yonr 
case,  but  I  don't  feel  it,  and  will  not  go. 

J.  Well,  I  must  go  without  you  —  Good 
by.  I'm  afraid  I  shnll  miss  the  prayer.  {'Exit 
Deacon. ) 

Socrates  Soh-fs,  Hnve  two  thousand  years 
and  more  gone  l)y,  since  my  time  ?  I  heard 
of  Christianity  when  Paul  came  to  Mars  Hill, 
and  blessed  his  manly  heart  —  as  T  lay  in  my 
grave.  This  cannot  be  real.  Slavery  in  a  free 
land ;  defended  in  a  Christian  land ;  by  men 
that  do  not  oivn  slaves  1  This  must  be  all  a 
dream  !  Let  me  pray  my  old  prayer.  Oh^ 
then  great  ONE !  give  me  a  Mind  to  see  the 
Truth ;  a  Conscience  to  discern  the  Eight ;  a 
Heart  full  of  Love ;  a  Soul  of  Faith,  and  a 
blameless  Life 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  STONE-SPLITTER, 

ON  FINDING-  THE  FIGUKE  OF  A  BELL,  BEAUTIFULLY  AND  WON- 

deefull-sf  marked  by  suinikg  hobnblend,  in  the 
heakt  of  an  immense  granite  rock. 

hy  davib  lee  child. 

That  State  shall  happy  be  and  strong, 

An  ancient  man  hath  said, 
Where  pain  of  poorest,  hurt  by  wrong, 

Tlurills  to  the  nation's  head. 

Wise  man,  what  sayest  of  this  Bay  State, 

With  olden  laurels  crowned ; 
Is  she  thus  happy  in  her  fate. 

As  happy  as  renowned? 
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Now  is  tliis  heavy  answer  heard; 

*  Her  glories  arc  attaint, 
She's  recreant  to  her  God  and  word ; 

Head,  heart,  are  sick  and  faint. 

'  Her  poorest,  seized  by  pirate  laWf 
Wear  out  the  galling  chain ; 

Are  scourged  and  die  unfriended,  or 
Are  purchased  back  again ! ' 

Just  God !  is  she  to  bear  this  shame, 
Lest  we  the  Union  shock  ? 

Aye,  whisper  slanderers  of  her  name  ; 
NO  I  o'ings  her  mountain  rocJc. 
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SLAVERY'S  PLEASANT  HOMES. 

A  FAITHFUL  SKETCH. 

BY  L.  M.  CHILD. 

'  Thy  treasures  of  gold 
Are  dim  with  the  blood  of  the  hearts  thou  hast  sold ; 
Thy  home  may  be  lovely,  but  round  it  I  hear 
The  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  footsteps  of  fear.' 

"When  Frederic  Dalclio  brought  his  young 
bride  from  New- Orleans  to  her  Georgian  home, 
there  were  great  demonstrations  of  joy  among 
the  slaves  of  the  establishment,  —  dancing, 
shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  and  eager  invoca- 
tions of  blessing  on  the  heads  of  '  massa  and 
missis ; '  for  well  they  knew  that  he  who  man- 
ifested most  zeal  was  likely  to  get  the  largest 
coin,  or  the  brightest  handkerchief 
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The  bride  had  been  nurtured  in  sechision, 
ahnost  as  deep  as  that  of  the  oriental  harem. 
She  was  a  pretty  little  waxen  plaything,  as 
fragile  and  as  delicate  as  the  white  Petunia 
blossom.    She  brought  with  her  two  slaves. 
Mars,  a  stalwart  mulatto,  of  good  figure,  but  a 
cunning  and  disagreeable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance.   Rosa,  a  young  girl,  elegantly  formed, 
and  beautiful  as  a  dark  velvet  carnation.  The 
blush,  so  ep^ily  excited,   shone  through  the 
transparent  brown  of  her  smooth  cheek,  like 
claret  through  a  bottle  in  the  sunshine.  It 
was  a  beautiful  contrast  to  see  her  beside  her 
mistress,  like  a  glittering  star  in  attendance 
upon  tlie  pale  and  almost  vanishing  moonsickle. 
They  had  grown  up  from  infancy  together ;  for 
the  mother  of  Rosa  was  foster-mother  of  Ma- 
rion ;  and  soon  as  the  little  white  lady  could 
speak,  she  learned  to  call  Rosa  her  slave.  As 
they  grew  older,  the  wealthy  planter's  daugh- 
ter took  pride  in  her  servant's  beauty,  and 
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loved  to  decorate  her  with  jewels.  *  You  shall 
wear  niy  golden  ornaments  whenever  you  ask 
for  them,'  said  she ;  '  they  contrast  so  well 
with  the  soft,  brown  satin  of  your  neck  and 
arms.  I  will  wear  pearls  and  amethysts ;  but 
gold  needs  the  dark  complexion  to  show  its 
richness  Besides,  you  are  a  handsome  crea- 
ture, Rosa,  and  gold  is  none  too  good  for  you.' 

Her  coachman,  Mars,  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion :  but  the  little  petted  coquette  tossed  her 
graceful  head  at  him,  and  paid  small  heed  to 
liis  flattering  words.  Not  so  with  George,  the 
handsome  quadroon  brother  of  Frederic  Bal- 
cho,  and  his  favorite  slave ;  but  the  master  and 
mistress  were  too  much  absorbed  with  their 
own  honey-moon,  to  obsei*ve  them.  Low  talks 
among  the  rose-bushes,  and  stolen  meetings 
by  moonlight,  passed  unnoticed,  save  by  the 
evil  eyes  of  Mars.  Thus  it  passed  on  for 
months.    The  young  slaves  had  uttered  the 

13* 
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marriage  vow  to  each  other,  m  the  silent  pres* 
ence  of  the  stars. 

It  chanced,  one  day,  that  E-osa  was  sum- 
moned to  the  parlor  to  attend  her  misiretjs, 
while  George  stood  respectfully,  hat  in  hand, 
waiting  for  a  note,  which  his  master  was  wri- 
ting. She  wore  about  her  neck  a  small  heart 
and  cross  of  gold,  which  her  lover  had  given 
her  the  night  before.  He  smiled  archly,  as  he 
glanced  at  it,  and  the  answer  from  her  large, 
dark  eyes  was  full  of  joyful  tenderness.  Un- 
fortunately, the  master  looked  up  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  at  once  comprehended  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  beaming  expression.  He  saw 
that  it  spoke  whole  volumes  of  mutual,  happy 
love ;  and  it  kindled  in  him  an  unholy  fire.  He 
had  never  before  realized  that  the  girl  was  so 
very  handsome.  He  watched  her,  as  she  pur- 
sued her  work,  until  she  felt  uneasy  beneath 
his  look.  From  time  to  time,  he  glanced  at  his 
young  wife.     She,  too,  was  certainly  very 
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lovely ;  but  iie  rich,  mantling  beauty  of  the 
slave  had  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  next 
day,  he  gave  her  a  gay  dress ;  and  when  he 
met  her  among  the  garden  shrubbery,  he  turned 
her  glossy  ringlets  over  his  finger,  and  called 
her  a  pretty  darling.  Poor  Rosa  hastened 
away,  filled  with  terror.  She  wanted  to  tell 
her  mistress  all  this,  and  claim  her  protection ; 
but  she  dared  not.  As  for  George,  he  was  of 
a  proud  and  fiery  nature,  and  she  dreaded  the 
storm  it  would  raise  in  Jiis  breast.  Her  sleep- 
;ing  apa,riment  adjoined  that  of  her  mistress, 
and  she  was  now  called  to  bring  water  to  her 
master  at  a  much  later  hour  tlian  had  been 
usual  with  lum.  One  night,  no  answer  was 
given  to  the  summons.  Rosa  was  not  in  her 
room.  When  questioned  in  the  morning,  she 
stammered  out  an  incoherent  excuse,  and  burst 
into  tears.  She  was  ordered,  somewhat  stern- 
ly, to  be  very  careful  not  to  he  again  absent 
when  called  for. 
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Marion  took  an  early  opportunity  to  plead 
her  favorite's  cause.  *  I  have  suspected,  for 
some  time,'  said  she,  '  that  George  and  Rosa 
are  courting;  and  for  my  part,  I  should  like 
very  well  to  have  them  married.'  Her  hus- 
band made  no  reply,  but  abruptly  left  the 
room.  His  conduct  towards  George  became 
singularly  capricious  and  severe.  Rosa  wept 
much  in  secret,  and  became  shy  as  a  startled 
fawn.  Her  mistress  supposed  it  was  because 
Mr.  Dalcho  objected  to  her  marriage,  and  sus- 
pected nothing  more.  She  tried  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  learn  the  nature  of  his  objec- 
tions ;  but  he  answered  sharply,  and  left  her 
in  tears. 

One  night,  Marion  was  awakened  by  the 
closing  of  the  door,  and  found  that  Frederic 
was  absent.  She  heard  voices  in  Rosa's  apart- 
ment, and  the  painful  truth  flashed  upon  her. 
Poor  young  wife,  what  a  ])ittcr  hour  was  that  I 

in  the  morning,  Rosa  came  to  dress  her,  as 
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usual,  but  she  avoided  looking  in  her  face,  and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  As  she 
knelt  to  tie  the  satin  shoe,  Marion  spoke  angri- 
ly of  her  awkwardness,  and  gave  her  a  blow.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  struck  her ;  for 
they  really  loved  each  other.  The  beautiful 
slave  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  surprise, 
which,  was  answered  by  a  strange,  wild  stare. 
Rosa  fell  at  her  feet,  and  sobbed  out,  '  Oh, 
mistress,  I  am  not  to  blame.  Indeed,  indeed, 
I  am  very  Avretched.'  Marion's  fierce  glance 
melted  into  tears.  '  Poor  child,'  said  she,  '  I 
ought  not  to  have  struck  yon ;  but,  oh,  Rosa,  I 
am  wretched,  too.'  Tlie  foster-sisters  em- 
braced each  other,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly  ; 
but  neither  sought  any  further  to  learn  the 
other's  secrets. 

At  breakfast,  George  was  in  attendance,  but 
he  would  not  look  at  Rosa,  thougli  she  watched 
for  a  glance  with  anxions  love.  AVhen  she 
found  an  opportunity  to  see  him  alone,  he  was 
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sullen,  and  rejected  her  proffered  kiss.  '  Hosa, 
where  were  you  last  night  ? '  said  he,  hastily. 
The  poor  girl  blushed  deeply,  and  strove  to 
take  his  hoiid;  but  he  flung  her  from  him, 
with  so  much  force  that  she  reeled  agaiUvSi  the 
wall.  *  Oh,  George,'  said  she,  with  bitter  an- 
guish, '  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  his  slave'  The 
justice  of  her  plea,  and  the  pathos  of  her  tones, 
softened  his  heart.  He  placed  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  said  more  kindly,  *  Keep  out 
of  his  way,  dear  Rosa ;  keep  out  of  his  way..' 

Rosa  made  strong  efforts  to  follow  this  in- 
junction ;  and  dearly  did  she  rue  it.  George 
was  sent  away  from  the  house,  to  work  on  the 
plantation,  and  tliey  were  forbidden  to  see 
each  other,  under  penalty  of  severe  punish- 
ment. His  rival.  Mars,  watched  them,  and 
gave  information  of  eveiy  attempt  to  trans- 
gress this  cruel  edict.  But  love  was  more 
omnipotent  th:;n  fear  of  punishment,  and  the 
lovers  did  sometimes  catch  a  stolen  interview. 
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The  recurrence  of  this  disobedience  exaspera- 
ted their  master  beyond  endurance.  He  swore 
he  would  overcome  her  obstinacy,  or  kill  her; 
and  one  severe  flogguig  sucr  aded  another,  till 
the  tenderly-nurtured  slave  fainted  under  the 
cruel  infliction,  which  was  rendered  doubly 
dangerous  by  the  delicate  state  of  her  health. 
Maternal  pains  came  on  |>rematureiy,  and  she 
died  a  few  hours  after. 

George  wandered  into  the  woods,  and  avoid- 
ed the  sight  of  his  reckless  master,  who,  on 
his  part,  seemed  willing  to  avoid  an  interview. 
Four  days  had  passed  since  Rosa's  death,  and 
the  bereaved  one  had  scarcely  tasted  food 
enougli  to  sustain  his  wretched  life.  He  stood 
beside  the  new-made  grave,  which  he  himself 
had  dug.  *  Oh,  Father  in  Heaven ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, '  what  would  I  give,  if  I  had  not 
flung  her  from  me  I  Poor  girl,  she  w.s  not  to 
blame.'  He  leaned  his  head  against  a  tree, 
and  looked  mournfully  up  to  the  moon  strug- 
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gling  through  clouds.  Cypresses  reared  their 
black  forms  against  the  sky,  and  the  moss 
hung  from  hough  to  bough,  in  thick,  funereal 
festoons.  But  a  few  months  ago,  how  beauti- 
ful and  bright  was  Nature  —  and  now,  how 
inexpressibly  gloomy.  The  injustice  of  the 
past,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  future,  came 
before  him  with  dreary  distinctness.  *  He  is 
my  brother,'  thought  he,  *  we  grew  up  side  by 
side,  children  of  the  same  father ;  but  I  am 
his  slave.  Handsomer,  stronger,  and  more 
intelligent  than  he  ;  yet  I  am  his  slave.  And 
now  he  will  sell  me,  because  the  murdered 
one  will  forever  come  up  between  us.' 

He  thought  of  K.osa  as  he  first  saw  her,  so 
happy,  and  so  beautiful ;  of  all  her  gushing 
tenderness ;  of  her  agonized  farewell,  when 
they  last  met ;  of  her  graceful  form  bleeding 
under  the  lash,  and  now  lying  cold  and  dead 
beneath  his  feet. 

He  looked  toward  his  mrtiSLer's  house.  *  Shall 
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I  escape  now  and  forever  ? '  said  he ;  *  or  shall 
I  first '  he  paused,  throw  his  arms  widely- 
upward,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  groaned  aloud, 
*  God,  pity  me !    He  murdered  my  poor  Rosa.' 

On  that  night,  Marion's  sleep  was  disturbed 
and  fitful.  The  memory  of  her  foster-sister 
mingled  darkly  with  all  her  dreams.  Was 
that  a  shriek  she  heard?  It  was  fearfully 
shrill  in  the  night-silence !  Half  sleeping  and 
half  waking,  she  called  wildly,  *  Rosa !  Rosa  ! ' 
But  a  moment  after,  she  remembered  that 
Rosa's  light  step  would  never  again  come  at 
her  call.  At  last  a  drowsy  slave  answered 
the  loud  summons  of  her  bell.  '  I  left  your 
master  reading  in  the  room  below,'  said  she ; 
'  go  and  see  if  he  is  ill'  The  girl  came  back, 
pallid  and  frightened.  '  Oh,  mistress,  he  is 
dead!'  she  exclaimed;  'there  is  a  dagger 
through  his  heart.' 

Neighbors  were  hastily  summoned,  and  tho 
slaves  secured.    Among  them  was  George, 

14 
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who,  with  a  fierce  and  haggard  look,  still  lin" 
gered  around  Rosa's  grave. 

The  dagger  found  in  Frederic  Dalcho's  heart 
was  the  one  he  had  himself  been  accustomed 
to  wear.    He  lay  upon  the  sofa,  Avitli  an  open 
book  beside  him,  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep 
reading.    A  desk  in  the  room  was  broken 
open,  and  a  sum  oi  money  gone.    Near  it,  was 
dropped  a  ragg  .  handkercjiief,  known  to  be- 
long to  Mars.     Suspicion  hovered  between 
him  and  George.    Both  denied  the  deed.  Mars 
tried  hard  to  fix  the  guilt  on  his  hated  rivals 
and  swore  to  mnny  falsehoods.    But  as  some 
of  these  falsehoods  were  detected,  and  the 
stolen  money  was  found  hidden  in  his  bed, 
the  balance  turned  against  him.    After  the 
brief,  stern  trial  awarded  to  slaves,  with  slave- 
holders for  judges  and  jurors,  Mars  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung.    George  thought  of  hi& 
relentless  persecutions,  and  for  a  moment  tri- 
umphed over  the  cunning  enemy,  who  had  so 
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often  dogged  poor  Rosa's  steps ;  but  his  soul 
was  too  generous  to  retain  this  feeling. 

The  fatal  hour  came.  Planters  rode  miles 
to  witness  the  execution,  and  stood  glaring  at 
their  tremljling  victim,  with  the  fierceness  of 
tigers.  The  slaves  from  miles  around  were 
assembled,  to  take  warning  by  his  awful  pun- 
ishment. The  rope  was  adjusted  on  the  strong 
bough  of  a  tree.  Mars  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the 
wind.  The  countenance  of  George  was  very 
pale  and  haggard,  and  his  breast  was  heaving 
with  tumultuous  thoughts.  '  He  is  ray  enemy,' 
said  he  to  himself;  '  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die 
thus.  The  tlieft  I  did  not  commit;  but  if  I 
take  all  the  blame,  they  can  do  no  more  than 
hang  me.' 

They  led  the  shivering  wretch  towards  the 
tree,  and  were  about  to  fasten  the  fatal  noose. 
But  George  rushed  forward  with  a  counte- 
nance ghastly  pale,  and  exclaimed,  '  Mars  is  in- 
nocent. I  murdered  him  —  for  he  killed  my 
wife,  and  hell  was  in  my  bosom.' 
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No  voice  praised  him  for  the  generous  con- 
fession. They  kicked  and  cursed  him;  and 
hung  up,  Hke  a  dog  or  a  wolf,  a  man  of 
nobler  soul  than  any  of  them  all. 

The  Georgian  papers  thus  announced  the 
deed :  '  Fiend-like  Murder.  Frederic  Dalcho, 
one  of  our  most  Avealthy  and  respected  citi- 
zens, was  robbed  and  murdered  last  week,  by 
one  of  his  slaves.  The  black  demon  was 
caught  and  hung ;  and  hanging  was  too  good 
for  him.' 

The  Northern  papers  copied  this  version ; 
merely  adding,  '  These  are  the  black-hearted 
monsters,  which  abolition  philanthropy  would 
let  loose  upon  our  brethren  of  the  South.' 

Not  one  was  found  to  tell  how  the  slave's 
young  wife  had  been  torn  trom  him  by  his  own 
brother,  and  murdered  with  slow  tortures.  Not 
one  recorded  the  heroism  that  would  not  pur- 
chase life  by  another's  death,  though  the  vic- 
tim was  his  enemy.  His  vciy  naritc  was  left 
unmentioned ;  he  was  only  Mr.  Dalcho' s  slave  ! 
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<»N  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  CKOPPER,  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PHILAN- 
THROPIST OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  WM.  r-LOYD  GARRISON. 

Cropper  !  among  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good, 
The  friends  of  man,  whatever  his  caste  or 
clime, 

Thy  memory  shall  be  hailed  with  gratitude, 
Thy  labors  honored  to  the  end  of  time ! 

Thine  was  a  soul  with  s^anpathy  imbued, 
Broad  as  the  earth,  and  as  the  heavens 
sublime ; 

Thy  godlike  object,  steadfastly  pursued, 

To  save  thy  race  from  misery  and  crime. 
Mourn,  England  ]  for  the  loss  thou  hast  sus- 
tained, 
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And  let  llic  nations  of  the  earth  lament, 
With  spirit  broken,  and  with  grief  unfeigned — 

And  to  her  tears  let  Liberty  give  vent; 
A  star  of  glory  lias  in  darkness  waned  — 

No  more  on  earth  survives  the  good  man 
eloquent. 
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STORY  OF  A  FUGITIVE. 

BY  ISAAC  T.  UOPPEK. 

About  the  year  1805,  a  colored  man,  who 
was  a  slave  to  a  Col.  Hopper,  of  Maryland, 
(lie  was  no  relation  of  mine,)  left  his  master 
and  went  to  Philadelphia,  taking  witli  him  his 
wife  and  children,  who  v/ere  also  slaves.  He 
hired  a  small  house  in  Green's  court,  running 
north  from  Pine  street,  between  Fourth  and 
FifUi  streets.  After  remaining  there  some 
months,  his  master  ohtained  knowledge  of  his 
whereabouts,  and  followed  him.  He  applied 
to  PJchard  Hunt,  a  constable  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  a  notorious  slave-hunter;  they  made 
application  to  a  magistrate,  procured  a  warrant 
to  arrest  tlic  fugitives,  and  proceeded,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  to  the  house  where  they 
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resided.  The  man  had  just  returned  from  his 
daily  labor,  and  was  iieacefully  sitting  with 
his  wife  and  children,  not  dreaming  of  a  visit 
from  his  old  master,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  m  he  rushed,  accompanied  by  the  officer. 
An  instance  of  greater  presence  of  mind  is 
rarely  met  with  than  was  now  exhibited.  The 
man  immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  flew  to 
his  master,  and  throwing  his  arms  around  him, 
exclaimed,  '  O,  my  dear  master,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  !  will  you  pardon  me  for  leav- 
ing you  ?  I  thought  I  should  like  to  be  free, 
but  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  be  a 
slave.  I  would  have  returned  home,  but  I  was 
afraid  you  would  sell  me  to  the  Georgia  men. 
If  you  will  only  forgive  me,  I  will  go  back 
with  you,  and  never  leave  you  again.  I  can't 
get  work,  and  we  have  been  almost  starved.  I 
beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times.' 

The  master  was  highly  delighted  to  fmd  his 
man  so  desirous  of  returning  home.    He  read* 
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ily  promised  to  pass  by  his  ofTcncc,  and  treat 
him  with  kindness.  The  Colonel  was,  by 
this  ingenious  man(cuvre  thrown  completely 
off  his  guard.  He  informed  the  constable  that 
he  had  !io  farther  need  of  his  services ;  but  the 
slave  urged  him  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  He 
said  he  had  a  little  money,  for  the  fiirst  time 
since  he  had  been  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
wishe..  to  get  something  to  drink,  for  he  sup- 
posed his  old  master  must  be  tired.  He 
stepped  out,  leaving  his  master  and  the  officer, 
both  of  whom  were  very  intemperate  men. 
He  soon  returned,  with  .  goodly  quantity  of 
gin,  and  they  spent  the  evening  inquiring 
about  old  friends,  and  talking  on  matters  that 
had  transpired  at  home  since  he  had  left.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  Colonel  and  his 
friend,  the  constable,  became  insensible  to 
every  thing  around  them.  TIid  slave  made 
out  to  lift  the  former  on  a  bed  that  was  in  the 
room  where  they  were  sitting,  and  the  latter 
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lay  stretched  upon  the  floor.  Having  disposed 
of  his  two  friends  so  satisfactorily,  he  cleared 
out,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  New  Jersey, 
where  they  were  comfortably  located  before 
the  rising  of  tlie  sun.  When  the  Colonel  and 
his  friend  awoke,  what  was  iheir  astonishment 
to  find  themselves  the  only  occupants  of  the 
house  !  They  immediately  set  out  in  quest  of 
the  fugitives ;  after  a  fruitless  search  of  seve- 
ral days,  the  Colonel  called  to  see  me.  He 
com.plained  bitterly  of  the  deception  practised, 
and  of  the  man's  ingro.titude  in  leaving  him. 
He  descanted,  at  considerable  length,  upon  the 
slave's  folly  in  deserting  his  service,  and  upon 
the  happy  condition  he  and  his  family  enjoy- 
ed while  in  Maryland.  He  very  civilly  asked 
me  to  lend  him  my  assistance  in  finding  them  ; 
promising  to  treat  them  as  kindly  as  if  they 
were  his  own  children.  I  observed  that  if  the 
man  was  as  happy  at  home  as  he  had  repre- 
sented, I  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon 
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return,  voluntarily,  so  that  my  services  would 
not  be  needed  I  told  hiin  that  I  did  not  jus- 
tify falsehood  and  deeeplion,  in  any  case;  but 
it  was  no  more  than  might  be  cTpccted  of  one 
who  was  a  slave,  and  had  dwelt  all  his  life 
with  slaveholders ;  that  I  was  wholly  unable 
to  discover  upon  what  pretence  he  predicted 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  for  I  thought  the  man 
owed  him  notliing.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
indebted  to  the  slave,  who  had  already  served 
him  more  than  thirty  yoai's.  So  far  from  ren-^ 
dering  assistance  in  finding  the  poor  fugitives, 
.1  told  him  if  my  services  were  necessary,  I 
would,  with  all  my  heart,  assist  them  in  keep^ 
ing  out  of  his  grasp.  He  asked  me  if  1  had 
seen  the  man.  I  answered  that  he  called  upon 
me  immediately  after  leaving  his  house  in 
Green's  court,  and  that  I  had  given  him  such 
counsel  as  appeared  proper  and  necessary, 
I  told  him  also  that  he  was  the  first  slave- 
holder of  my  name  that  I  had  ever  met.  I 
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gravely  queried  wlicllier  he  Avcrc  not  an  impos- 
ter,  and  had  assumed  that  name,  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  liis  wicked  project  of  re-captur- 
ing the  objects  of  his  avarice.  He  assured 
me  that  he  had  not ;  that  his  real  name  Avas 
Hopper.  He  remained  in  the  city  a  week  or 
ten  days,  when  he  became  a  victim  to  mania  a 
•potu.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  taken  home 
in  a  strait  jacket,  and  soon  after  died. 

A  few  months  after  the  Colonel  had  left  the 
city,  his  man  called  to  see  me.  While  relat- 
ing his  manner  of  capture  and  escape,  he 
laughed  till  he  could  hardly  stand.  *  I  knew 
his  weak  side,'  said  he,  '  I  knew  where  to 
touch  him.'  I  asked  Iiim  if  he  did  not  know 
it  was  very  wrong  to  tell  such  falsehoods,  and 
make  the  men  drunk.  He  replied,  *  I  suppose 
it  %ms\  but  liberty  is  sweet,  and  none  of  us 
know  wiiat  wo  would  do  to  secure  it  till  we  arc 
tried.'  After  remaining  some  months  in  Jer- 
sey, he  returned   to  Philadelphia,  where  I 
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knew  liim  several  years.  He  supported  liis 
family  coirfortably,  and  c^ras  never  afterwards 
molested. 

New- York,  Oth  mo.  1842. 
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IRISH  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

BY  JOHN  A.  COLLINS. 

James  Haiigliton,  Richard  D.  Webb,  his  twa 
brothers,  Richard  Allen,  and  R.  R.  Moore,  con- 
stitute the  Committee  of  the  Hibernian  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  The  influence  which  that 
Committee  exerts,  not  only  upon  Ireland,  but 
upon  the  civilized  globe,  demonstrates  what  a 
few  men  may  accomplish,  who  aim  at  great 
things.  Every  movement  made  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  or 
aiiy  other  government,  in  relation  to  negro 
emancipation,  is  by  them  carefully  observed 
and  duly  considered.  At  one  time,  their  efforts 
are  directed  to  France,  at  another  to  Cuba. 
Now  the  claims  of  the  Amistad  captives  are 
presented,  in  the  strongest  light,  to  the  British 
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government,  and  its  aid  solicited  to  protect 
them  from  the  '  tender  mercies '  of  onr  slave- 
holding  Republic ;  and  then  the  victims  of  the 
Creole  secure  their  attention.  At  one  time 
this  Argus-eyed  Committee  discovers  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  West  India  planters,  in  their 
attempt  to  decoy  into  slavery  their  starving 
countrymen.  Letters  or  messengers  are  in- 
stantly despatched  to  every  parish,  or 
city.  The  Committee  is  converted  into  an 
editorial  corps.  Articles,  exposing  the  wick- 
edness and  inhumanity  of  the  entire  move- 
ment, pass  from  press  to  press,  imtil  the  little 
green  isle  of  the  ocean  is  convulsed  with  agi- 
tation, and  the  West  India  packet  ships,  which 
were,  at  first,  hailed  with  joy  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  are  forced  to  leave  their  wharves 
with  the  curses  of  the  populace. 

Ten  o'clock,  every  Thursday  morning,  finds 
them  convened  around  the  green  table  in  the 
Committee  room,  to  devise  ways  and  means. 
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to  mature  plans,  to  promote  the  cause  of  eman- 
cipation throughout  the  world.  Though  a  fine 
is  imposed  upon  every  one  who  is  not  present 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  appointed  time,  and 
though  they  are  all  business  men,  with  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  incident  to  such  a 
life,  their  punctuality,  I  was  informed,  was  so 
great,  that  the  treasury  was  but  little  beiiefiled 
by  this  arrangement. 

Every  fourth  Wednesday  evening,  large 
public  anti-slavery  meetings  are  held  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  at  wliich  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee always  presides  ;  another  acts  as  Secreta- 
ry, the  third  reporis  the  speeches  as  they  are 
delivered,  while  the  remainder  are  reserved  for 
speech-making.  The  facts  and  arguments  in- 
troduced by  the  s^x  akers  appear  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  and  pass,  from  press  to  press, 
throughout  the  country. 

Though  differing  in  their  political  and  reli- 
gious sentiments,  they  have  but  one  heart  and 
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one  mind  on  the  great  question  which  calls 
them  together.  While  each  widely  differs 
from  the  other  in  style  of  writing,  and  manner 
of  speaking,  and  of  address,  yet  they  consti- 
tute a  perfect  whole  —  a  unit.  Webb  is  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  facts  and  statistics. 
He  is  the  final  appeal  on  all  doubtful  questions 
of  this  class.  Haughton  is  constantly  intro- 
ducing something  new  for  the  Committee  to 
adopt,  by  which  the  cause  may  be  advanced. 
Allen,  with  his  versatile  talent  and  great  exe- 
cutive powers,  accomplishes  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  be  done.  He  will  write  half  a  dozen 
letters,  and  two  columns  for  the  press,  while 
ordinary  men  would  be  arranging  their 
thoughts.  Though  all  of  them  might  he  ranked 
as  clever  speakers,  yet  Moore,  the  barrister,  is 
the  main  dependence  at  public  meetings. 

But  they  are  not  men  of  one  idea.  They 
are  deeply  interested  in  all  the  great  radical 
reforms  of  the  age.    They  constitute  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Hibernian  Peace  Sociely,  the 
Hibernian  Temperance  Society,  and  the  Hiber- 
nian British  India  Society.  Though  these 
four  associations  are  managed  by  the  same  in- 
dividuals, their  operations  are  never  blended, 
but  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  tracts  and  circulars  they 
issue  almost  weekly,  and  scatter  broadcast 
over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  many 
et  ceteras  which  cannot  be  named  in  the  small 
space  assigned  me,  two  of  their  number  visit 
the  penitentiaries  every  Monday  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  address  the  prisoners  on  Temperance 
and  Beform  in  general.  How  long  could 
slavery,  war,  and  intemperance,  disgrace  tliis 
nation,  had  every  city  in  the  United  States 
half  a  dozen  spirits  like  those  which  consti- 
tute the  Committee  of  the  Hibernian  Anti- 
Slavery  Society? 
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SCENE  IN  A  SLAVE  PRISON. 

BY  S.  G.  HOWE. 

This  is  drawn  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  addressed,  last  winter,  in  the  course  of  friendly  correspond- 
ence, to  Mr.  Chaales  Sumner,  without  the  most  remote  idea  of  its 
being  seen  by  any  other  person.  It  was  written  when  the  scene 
that  it  describes  was  fresh  in  his  mind ;  and  Dr.  Howk  is  entirely 
willing  that  it  should  be  published,  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness against  slavery. 

I  HAVE  passed  ten  days  in  New  Orleans  — 
not  unprofitably,  I  trust — in  examining  the  pub- 
lic institutions,  the  schools,  asylums,  hospitals, 
prisons,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  the  first, 
there  is  little  hope  of  amelioration.  I  tnow 
not  how  much  merit  there  may  be  in  their  sys- 
tem, but  I  do  know  that  in  the  administration 
of  the  penal  code,  there  are  abominations 
wliich  should  bring  down  the  fate  of  Sodom 
upon  the  city. 
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A  man  suspected  of  a  crime,  and  awaiting 
his  trial,  is  thrust  into  a  pandemonium  filled 
with  convicts  and,  outlaws,  where  herding  and 
sleeping  in  common  with  hardened  wretciies, 
he  breathes  an  atmosphere  whose  least  evil 
is  its  physical  impurity ;  and  which  is  loaded 
with  blasphemies,  obscenities,  and  the  sound  of 
hellish  orgies,  intermingled  with  the  clanking 
of  the  chains  of  the  more  fiuious  demons,  who 
are  not  caged,  but  who  crawl  about  in  the 
crowd  with  fettered  legs  and  hands. 

If  Howard  or  Mrs.  Fry  ever  discovered  so 
ill-administered  a  den  of  thieves  as  the  New 
Orleans,  prison  they  never  described  it.  In  the 
negroes'  apartment  I  saw  much  which  made 
me  blush  that  I  was  a  white  man,  and  which 
for  a  moment  stirred  up  an  evil  spirit  in  my 
animal  nature.  Entering  a  large  paved  court- 
yard, around  which  ran  galleries,  filled  with 
slaves  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  colors,  I  heard 
the  snap  of  a  whip,  every  stroke  of  which 
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sounded  like  the  sharp  crack  of  a  pistol.  I 
turned  my  head,  and  beheld  a  sight  which  ab- 
solutely chilled  me  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones, 
and  gave  me,  for  the  fii'st  time  in  my  life,  the 
sensation  of  my  hair  stiffening  at  the  roots. 
There  lay  a  black  girl,  flat  upon  her  face  on  a 
board,  her  two  thumbs  tied  and  fastened  to 
one  end,  her  feet  tied  and  drawn  tightly  to  the 
other  end,  while  a  strap  passed  over  the  small 
of  her  back,  and  fastened  around  the  board, 
confined  her  closely  to  it.  Below  the  strap 
she  was  entirely  naked  :  by  her  side,  and  six 
feet  oiF,  stood  a  huge  negro,  with  a  long  whip, 
which  he  applied  with  dreadful  power  and 
wonderful  precision.  Every  stroke  brought 
away  a  strip  of  skin,  which  clung  to  the  lash, 
or  fell  quivering  on  the  pavement,  while  the 
blood  followed  after  it.  The  poor  creature 
writhed  and  shrieked,  and  in  a  voice  which 
showed  alike  her  fear  of  death  and  her  dread- 
ful agony,  screamed  to  her  master,  who 
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Stood  at  her  head :  *  Oh !  spare  my  Ufe  — 
Don't  cut  my  soul  out  I'  But  still  fell  the 
horrid  lash;  still,  strip  after  strip  pealed  off 
from  the  sldn ;  gash  after  gash  was  cut  in  her 
living  flesh,  until  it  became  a  livid  and  bloody 
mass  of  raw  and  quivering  muscle. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  re- 
frained from  springing  upon  the  torturer,  and 
arresting  his  lash ;  but  alas  I  what  could  I  do, 
but  turn  aside  to  hide  my  tears  for  the  sufferer, 
and  my  blushes  for  humanity  ? 

This  was  in  a  public  and  regularly  organized 
prison ;  the  punishment  was  one  recognized 
and  authorized  by  the  law.  But  think  you 
the  poor  wretch  had  committed  a  heinous  of- 
fence, and  been  convicted  thereof,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  lash  ?  Not  at  all !  She  was 
brought  by  her  master  to  be  whipped  by  the 
common  executioner,  without  trial,  judge,  or 
jury,  just  at  his  beck  and  nod,  for  some  real  or 
supposed  offence,  or  to  gratify  his  own  whim 
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or  malice.  Aiid  he  may  bring  her  day  after 
day,  without  cause  assigned,  and  inflict  any 
mimber  of  lashes  he  pleases,  short  of  twenty- 
five,  provided  only  he  pays  the  fee.  Or,  if  he 
choose,  he  may  have  a  private  whipping-board 
on  liis  own  premises,  and  brutalize  himself 
there. 

A  shocldng  part  of  this  horrid  punishment 
was  its  publicity :  as  I  have  said,  it  was  in  a  court- 
yard, surrounded  by  galleries,  which  were 
filled  with  colored  persons  of  all  sexes;  run- 
away slaves,  slaves  committed  for  some  crime, 
or  slaves  up  for  sale.  You  would  naturally 
suppose  they  crowded  forward,  and  gazed 
horror  stricken  at  the  brutal  spectacle  below. 
But  they  did  not ;  many  of  them  hardly  no- 
ticed it,  and  many  were  entirely  indilierent  to 
it.  They  went  on  in  their  childish  pursuits, 
and  some  were  laughing  outright  in  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  galleries  I  So  low  can  man, 
created  in  God's  image,  be  sunk  in  brutahty  ! 
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So  much  is  he  the  creature  of  circumstance, 
that  by  a  degrading  and  brutalizing  system 
of  slavery,  every  distinguishing  trait  of  hu- 
manity may  be  efiaced,  and  he  be  made  hap- 
py as  the  stalled  ox ;  while  a  Christian  and 
civihzed  people  can  be  found,  who,  from  the 
mere  love  of  lucre,  will  fasten  their  system 
upon  him,  and  urge  in  their  defence  that  he 
i«  as  happy  as  a  brute,  and  is  incapable  of  any 
higher  enjoyment  I 
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SLi%VERY  AND  THE  PULPIT. 
EXTRACT  FROM  A  SERMON. 

BY  JOHr  ?ARKniAN. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  slavery  into  the  pulpit,  is  to  intro- 
duce an  extraneous  topic;  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  ministerial  duty  to  do  so ;  that  the 
pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  discussions  of  this 
kind.  Let  me  offer  a  few  considerations,  bear- 
ing upon  this  point ;  not  now  to  call  in  question 
the  motives  which  have  dictated  the  course  of 
other  ministers  in  this  connexion,  but  to  state 
my  own  views  of  ministerial  duty. 

Why,  then,  is  the  subject  of  Ameiicmi 
Slavery,  a  legitimate  topic  for  the  Sabbath 
and  the  church? 

16 
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Because,  in  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  a  system  oi. 
injustice  and  wrong,  directly  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  that  Gospel  wliich  it  is  the  office 
of  the  minister  to  preacn.  Tliis  will  hardly  be 
questioned,  probably,  at  the  present  day,  ex- 
cept by  those  whose  practice  is  in  accordance 
with  their  theory,  *  that  slavery  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution.' 

But  why  (it  may  be  asked)-:  preach  this 
doctrine  here?  What  have  we,  as  a  congre- 
gation, to  do  with  slavery  ? 

I  might  answer  these  questions  by  remind- 
ing you  of  the  security  which  the  Southern 
slaveholder  derives  from  the  engagements 
made  by  the  North  to  give  back  fugitive  slaves, 
and  to  help  the  master,  if  the  slaA^'e  should  ever 
rise,  as  did  our  fathers,  to  claim  his  sacred 
inalienable  rights ;  and  I  might  ask,  if  the  ques- 
tion. Shall  we  obey  human  law  when  it  eon- 
jfliicts  with  God's  law?  is  not  one  of  some 
importance  to  those  who  meet  on  the  Sabbath 
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to  worship  the  God  of  Justice,  the  Lord  of  the 
oppressed.    I  might  ask,  if  that  Gospel,  which 
we  are  to  preach,  does  not  as  much  forbid  us 
to  aid  and  assist  others  to  commit  foul  wrong, 
as  to  perpetrate  it  ourselves.    I  might  speak  to 
you  as  those,  who,  while  you  worship,  may 
remember  also  that  you  are  citizens.    I  might, 
(using  no  greater  latitude  of  interpretation  of 
the  direction  to  preach  the  gospel,  than  do 
others  in  other  connexions,)  remind  you,  as 
those  who  deprecate,  as  Christians,  the  horrors 
of  war,  of  the  danger  of  collisions  with  other 
nations,  who,  like  Great  Britain,  will  not  recog- 
nize as  lawful  the  American,  more  than  the 
African  slave  trade.    I  might  remind  you,  as 
those  who  are  friends  of  civilization,  of  progress, 
of  republican  institutions,  how  the  peculiar 
spirit  which  'the  peculiar  institution'  cher- 
ishes, and  which  ever  and  anon  flashes  forth  in 
the  halls  of  our  national  legislature,  and  gives 
dts  coloring  to  all  our  national  policy,  threatens 
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all  we  va]ro  as  lovers  of  order  and  of  good 
government.  I  might  dwell  on  these  and 
other  points,  in  order  to  answer  the  question  — ' 
What  have  Christian  congregations  to  do  with 
slavery  ?  But  I  trust  that  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  it  is  necessary  to  prove  this  point,  by 
reference  to  facts  with  which  every  one  has 
abundant  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself 
The  subject  of  American  Slavery  is  a  fitting 
topic  for  the  pulpit,  because,  like  all  other 

great  moral  evils,  it  must  be  destroyed  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  laws  themselves,  by  which 
the  Southerner  holds  men  as  property,  and 
those  which  compel  us  to  be  participants  in  his 
injuptice,  are  but  the  creatures  of  public  senti- 
ment. Now  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  office  of  the 
minister  to  use  his  influence  to  enhghten  pub- 
lic sentiment,  whenever  it  sanctions  aught  in 
custom  or  institution,  opposed  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel?  What  better  argument  can 
be  brought  against  the  ministry  than  this ;  that 
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for  all  the  attendance  upon  preaching  —  that 
notwithstanclhig  so  many  of  our  preachers  are 
able,  gifted,  and  earnest  —  that  still,  all  this 
does  nothing  even  to  civilize  the  public  mind  : 
and  that,  if  public  evils  are  removed,  it  must  be 
from  agency  utterly  independent  of  their  influ- 
ence. Who  would  remain  in  the  ministry,  if 
he  believed  this  were  true  ?  It  is  not  claiming 
too  much  to  say,  that  ministers,  as  a  body,  do 
exert  an  influence  upon  a  vast  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  country,  incomparably  greater 
than  that  wielded  by  any  other  class  of  men. 
If  it  is  theii  duty  to  exert  their  influence  upon 
public  opinion  against  oihev  great  moral  evils, 
why  not  against  this  ?  It  I'day  be  aflirmed  that 
the  Southern  slaveholder  is  not  affected  by  the 
public  religious  sentiment  of  the  North.  But 
what  say  those  who  are  most  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  feeling  at  the  South  ?  *  We  be- 
lieve,* says  Gen.  Duff*  Green,  (after  deprecat- 
imx  the  idea  that  abolitionists  endeavor  to  incite 
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the  slaves  to  rebellion,)  'we  believe/  he  goes 
on  to  say,  *  we  have  most  to  fear  from  the  or- 
ganized action  2ipon  the  consciences  and  fears 
of  the  slaveholders  themselves.  It  is  only  by 
alarming  the  consciences  of  the  weak  and  feeble, 
and  diffusing  among  our  own  people  a  morbid 
sensibility  upon  the  subject  of  slaveiy,  that  the 
abolitionists  can  accomplish  their  object.' 
Hear  also  F.  C.  Pickens,  (M.  C.  from  South 
CaroUna.)  'Are  we  to  wait,'  he  asks,  'till  our 
enemies  have  built  up,  by  the  grossest  misrep- 
resentation, a  body  o£ public  sentiment,  tohich  it 
would  be  impossible  to  resist  without  separating 
ourselves  from  the  social  system  of  the  civilized 
world?'  Let  us  not  libel  the  character  of  our 
Southern  brethren;  let  us  not  bring  against 
them  a  weightier  accusation  than  have  the 
most  violent  among  abolitionists,  viz.  that  tlie 
slaveholder  has  no  conscience  —  that  he  has 
no  regard  for  the  moral  sentiment  of  his  age 
and  race. 
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But  it  may  be  argued,  that  one  may  preach 
against  Slavery  without  doing  so  in  so  many 
words;  that  to  preach  the  general  principles 
of  Christianity  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this 
as  well  as  of  all  other  forms  of  oppression. 
This  is  true,  if  all  who  hear  make  the  intended 
application  of  those  principles. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  it  does  little  good  to 
preach  upon  specific  duties  to  those  who  have 
not  first  felt  the  power  of  religion  in  their 
hearts.  But  what  does  all  experience,  as  well 
as  history,  teach  more  clearly  than  this  truth, 
that  much  religious  feeling,  and  undoubted 
sincerity,  may  co-exist  with  utter  blindness  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  particular  duties  ?  The 
general  principles  of  Christianity  are  preached 
at  the  South.  It  is  said,  that  the  surest  way  to 
overturn  Slavery,  so  far  as  preaching  can  effect 
its  fall,  is  to  inculcate  the  great  duties  of  love 
and  justice  to  be  performed  towards  all  as 
brethren.    Does  the  slave-holding  minister 
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preach  to  his  slave -holdmg  church  and  congre- 
gation a  different  doctrine  ?  Nay — the  strain  of 
preaching  at  the  South  is  said  to  be  pecuHarly 
fervent  and  evangeUcal.  Its  effect,  it  would 
seem,  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  is  like  that 
produced  by  the  universal  reception  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  comprehended  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Few  feel  as  if,  in 
■either  case,  there  was  any  applicatien  made  to 
the  rights  of  the  black  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. So  Christian  congregations  at  the  North 
will  assent  readily  to  the  abstract  proposition 
expressed  in  general  terms,  that  '  we  ought  to 
be  just  and  to  pay  to  all  their  dues.'  And  yet 
this  will  not  prevent  those  who  are  considered 
the  most  devoted  Christians,  from  doing  all 
that  they  can  —  all  that  the  Slave-holder  asks 
at  their  hands  indeed,  (for  he  does  not  ask  us 
in  order  to  manifest  our  feelings  towards  Sla- 
very, to  buy  and  sell  human  beings ;  he  only 
asks  us  to  protect  him  while  he  does  so,)  in 
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order  to  support  a  system  whose  very  founda- 
tions are  fraud  and  robbery  in  their  grossest 
forms. 

Who  are  those,  of  whom  there  are  so  many 
at  the  South  —  slaveholders  born  and  bred  in 
New  England  —  and  who,  if  we  may  believe 
testimony,  are  generally  among  the  most  cruel 
of  masters  and  mistresses?  Who  are  those 
who  have  written  the  most  unqualified  apolo- 
gies for  Slavery?  Who  are  those  who  have 
basely  bartered  away  the  rights  of  Northern 
constituents  in  return  for  Southern  votes,  the 
slave's  chain  riveted  the  stronger  by  the  bar- 
gain? Who  have  been  most  conspicuous  in 
the  mobs,  whose  objects  were  to  put  down  free 
discussion?  Who  are  those  who  cannot  even 
ride  in  the  same  rail-road  car  with  a  Negro  ? 
Who  are  those  who  are  now  forming  opinions 
which  will  make  them  ready  volunteers,  when 
any  future  service  is  to  be  rendered  which 
may   consolidate   and  strengthen  Slavery? 
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They  have  been,  or  are,  members  of  Christian 
congregations  at  the  North  —  members  in  very- 
many  instances  of  Northern  churches  —  pro- 
fessed Christians,  who  have  learned  from 
Northern  pulpits  the  'general  principles  of 
Christianity ; '  members  of  churches,  in  many 
instances,  whose  great  distinctive  tenets  are 
freedom  and  respect  for  human  nature. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  sometimes  hear 
the  refusal  to  preach  upon  this  *  exciting  sub- 
ject *  based,  even  from  those  for  whom  we  have 
great  respect,  may  be  illustrated,  perhaps,  more 
fully  by  the  following  supposition. 

Suppose  that  in  the  accounts,  which  so  fre- 
quently come  to  us,  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  in  Great  Britain,  we  were  to  read  that, 
almost  universally,  the  Christians  of  the  coun- 
try were  utterly  unable  to  see  '  that  they  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter,'  and  that  Gov- 
ernment—  its  means  crippled  by  a  large  na- 
tional debt,  and  its  policy  determined  by  a 
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political  party  not  understood  to  have  much 
sympathy  towards  this  class — had  expressed  its 
perfect  inability  to  interfere,  and  that  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  State  had  given  out  that 
relief  could  only  be  had  tlirough  the  efforts 
which  individuals  might  make  lo  awaken  the 
country  to  a  sense  of  its  position  and  duty,  and 
that  more  particularly  much  was  to  be  ex2)ect-- 
ed  from  the  influence  which  the  ministiy  would 
exert.  What  if  we  should  read  that  the  min^ 
isters  of  all  denominations,  with  only  here 
and  there  an  exception,  hrtd  refused  to  act  on 
this  suggestion,  on  the  ground  that  'their office 
was  exclusively  to  preach  the  Gospel,'  and  that 
'as  Christ  said  nothing  about  duties  to  poor 
Irishmen  and  starving  v/eavers,  they  did  not 
mean  to  be  wiser  than  Christ'  —  that  besides, 
'independent  of  strong  prejudices  felt  in  some 
quarters,  the  causes  of  the  sufferings  of 
these  people  were,  if  not  exaggerated,  at  any 
rate  connected  with  questions  of  a  political 
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bearing '  —  and  *  they  had  no  idea  of  being  pc 
litical  partisans;'  'that  they  were  as  much 
against  people's  being  treated  Avith  injustice  as 
any  body,  but  that  they  were  determined  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  Chartists,  or  any  other 
similar  organization ; '  '  that  it  was  an  exciting 
subject,  and  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  peace,  to  study  the  things 
that  make  for  peace,  satisfied  if  they  were 
only  able  to  make  men  Christians,  all  would 
be  set  right ; '  '  that  they  truly  hoped  the  day 
might  soon  come  — ^but,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
they  could  not  leave  more  important  duties  to 
mingle  in  all  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day, 
their  duty  being  to  avoid  all  extraneous  topics, 
and  to  preach  the  general  principles  of  the 
Gospel.'  How  easily — (though  perhaps  we 
might  know  many  of  these,  whom  on  many 
accounts  we  venerated  and  loved,  who  in 
many  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  as  in  talents 
and  attainments,  were  vastly  our  superiors,)  — 
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how  readily  should  we  see  the  mconsistencies 
in  all  this  reasoning.  It  is  not  strange  that 
many  should  detect  similar  inconsistency,  in 
substantially  the  same  language,  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  sin  of  this  country.  Could 
the  preached  Avord  open  the  hand  of  wealth  to 
relieve  cveiy  where  with  pecuniary  aid  the 
indigence  which  cries  for  bread,  it  would  not 
do  more  to  take  away  the  reproach  which  rests 
upon  our  mother  country,  than  the  same  word 
would  do  here  in  blotting  out  the  stain  of 
American  Slaverj'^,  if  it  would  but  distinctly 
aim  to  produce  a  healthy  state  of  public  moral 
sentiment  upon  this  point. 

Is  it  strange  that  many,  rbmembcring  how 
often,  in  all  time,  humble  and  obscure  men 
and  women  have  been  right  upon  moral  ques- 
tions when  the  wise  and  prudent  (because 
oftentimes  ?r>»^>  prudent,)  have  been  wrong;  — 
is  it  strange  that  many  should  assert  with  the 
boldness  of  firm,  deep-rooted  conviction,  that 
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the  sam'3  is  true  now?  Is  it  strange  that 
some  say  more  tlian  this,  and  that,  too,  in  stem 
tone  and  spirit,  which  meet  but  faint  response 
from  those  to  whose  hearts  the  ministry  and 
the  church,  with  all  these  imperfections,  are 
still  precious  and  dear?  Yet  even  these,  at 
times,  lose  faith  and  hope,  well-nigh,  when 
they  think  of  the  three  millions,  impatient, 
weary  and  sick  at  heart,  waiting  for  the  appli- 
cation of  *  those  great  principles,'  before  which 
all  Slavery  must  fail ;  when  they  ask  them- 
selves what  will  become  of  the  slave  and  of 
the  master,  if  the  religion  which  is  preached 
from  our  pulpits  does  as  little  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  for  the  rights  of  the  slave,  as  it 
has  in  the  years  that  are  past. 
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BY  EICHARD  ALLEN. 

It  was  night  —  a  night  of  blackness  and 
darkness — but  a  darkness  more  deep  and  ap- 
palling than  the  midnight  gloom  reig^  ^d  o'er 
many  a  heart.  A  despair  more  intense,  more 
hopeless,  had  taken  possession  of  many  a  soul, 
than  had  ever  seized  the  heart  of  a  way-worn 
traveller  when  overtaken  by  the  raging  of  the 
angry  elements,  or  surrounded  in  the  forest  by 
the  glaring  eyes  of  its  savage  inmates. 

And  yet  there  was  silence,  or,  at  least,  little 
outward  manifestation  of  grief  Now  and 
then  you  heard  a  stifled  sob,  or  a  groan  —  the 
irrepressible  outbreak  of  some  desp?.ii ing  heart 
You  knew,  too,  that  there  were  dark  forms  flit- 
ting here  and  there,  exchanging  no  sign,  yet 
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still  as  if  there  was  some  common  bond  amongst 
them,  —  as  if  there  was  one  sjiot  on  which  there 
was  to  be  a  imitcd  gailioring. 

Into  the  huts  of  the  sla\  t's  of  tlie  South,  dark 
despair  had  entered.  Many  ;i  mother  looked 
on  her  child  in  hopeless  wo.  There  w^as  no 
longer  an}'-  bright  gleam  in  the  distant  vista. 
Slavery  —  interminable,  hopeless  slavery  — 
seemed  now  to  be  the  only  birth-right  of  old 
and  young.  The  yearning  mother  ceased  to 
hope  that  her  child  might  yet  tread  the  soil  of 
freedom. 

But  why  all  this  gloom,  this  darlmess,  tliis 
'  treading  of  the  wine-press  ? '  Because  despair 
had  Avell-nigh  usurped  the  place  of  hope  ?  No ; 
it  had  altogether  done  so  in  the  Negro's  heart. 
He  knew  nothing  of  hereafter  —  he  saw  in  this 
world,  black,  intense,  interminable  bondage. 
His  last  hope  was  gone.    The  north  star  no 
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The  dreadful  truth  was  out:  there  was  no 
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longer  a  home  for  the  fugitive  slave.  Tlicir  com- 
panion, their  friend,  he  who  had  been  their 
master-spirit,  who  had  fled  from  bondage  be- 
cause he  cotdd  endure  it  no  longer,  and  who 
had  promised,  when  he  reached  a  land  of  free- 
dom, to  strain  every  nerve  to  open  a  way  of 
escape  for  his  fellow-sufferers,  was  again 
amongst  them,  a  captive,  in  manacles  and 
chains.  How  could  this  be  ?  He  had,  despite 
of  post-ofllce  vigilance,  and  the  inquisitorial 
power  of  a  slave-holding  government,  contrivep 
to  convey  to  his  fellows  news  of  his  safety, 
of  his  reaching  Victoria's  soil.  And  yet,  here 
he  was,  back  again,  a  trembling  captive  in  the 
hands  of  his  enraged  master,  to  be  made  a 
spectacle  of  on  the  morrow,  of  punishment, 
such  as  slaveholders  only  can  inflict,  and  then 
to  be  carried  out  as  a  warning  elsewhere.  By 
what  foul  means  he  was  again  in  bondage,  was, 
as  yet,  involved  in  darkness.    It  was  said  ho 
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had  been  given  up  by  British  authority ;  but 
how  could,  this  be  credited? 

Midnight  witnessed  a  liiass  of  dark  and  ath- 
letic forms,  in  a  distant  part  of  one  of  the  es- 
tates. There  were  amongst  them  figures  of 
Herculean  mould,  whose  lofty  bearing  and  de- 
termined demeanor  told  they  were  not  born  to 
die  slaves.  The  conference  was  brief  There 
was  no  room  for  doubt ;  the  fact  that  their  com- 
panion had  been  treacherously  given  up  by  the 
British  authorities,  appeared  too  plain  to  be 
doubted;  its  full  confir-mation  was  left  to  be 
disclosed  on  the  morrow.  The  assembly  sep- 
arated ;  but  before  that  separation  took  place, 
there  were  words  spoken  and  threats  uttered, 
which  would  have  made  many  a  soul-driver 
quake  for  fear,  and  warn  him  how  nearly  his 
doom  was  sealed. 

The  morrow  dawned  on  many  a  sleepless 
eye.  The  early  signal  to  labor  was  not  heard. 
The  slaves  were  to  have  a  few  hours  of  cessa- 
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tioii  from  toil  • —  a  lialf  liolyday.  But  for  what  ? 
To  witness  the  uianghng,  the  lacerating  of  their 
beloved  companion,  he  who  had  been  their 
leading  star,  to  hear  his  cries  and  groans,  or, 
more  likely,  his  sullen  silence  in  his  agony. 
Soon  the  summons  came.  The  shi/jcs  from  all 
the  neighboring  properties  were  assembled. 
At  a  signal  the  ailjjrit  was  brought  forth,  heavi- 
ly manacled.  Suffering  Lad  evidenlly  done  its 
work.  His  tall  fonn  was  bowed;  the  broken 
spirit  of  a  man  was  his.  All  hope  for  him  was 
gone ;  he  only  thought  of  saving  liis  brethren 
from  such  a  fate.  He  told  his  tale — how  he  had 
escaped  the  bloodhounds,  and  the  still  more 
ferocious  beings,  who,  with  the  rifle,  sought 
to  mar  the  settled  purpose  of  his  soul.  He  told 
of  his  toils,  his  wanderings,  his  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, of  all  he  had  suffered,  of  his  final  arrival 
on  the  soil  of  freedom ;  of  how,  when  he  had 
arrived  there,  there  were,  after  some  time, 
daily  rumors  of  his  master  having  come  to  claim 
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liim,  and  of  his  not  having  been  spumed  with 
that  ignominy  which  became  the  representa- 
tive of  a  free  nation ;  that  some  of  his  brethren 
whom  he  found  there  breathing  the  air  of  free- 
dom had  warned  him  to  flee,  but  that  he  scout- 
ed the  idea.  He  could  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  danger  awaited  him.  Reposing  in 
confidence,  however,  liis  feelings  of  safety  were 
quickly  flung  to  the  wind.  The  hospitable 
roof  under  which  he  was,  was  surrounded  one 
night  by  a  set  of  man-stealers ;  (yes,  British 
man-stealers,  for  the  men  who  dared  to  be  ac- 
cessary to  his  seizure  deserve  no  other  name ;) 
he  was  carried  back,  desjiite  his  resistance,  and 
was  now  before  them,  a  captive,  bleeding  slave. 

Oh  I  there  were  indications  clear  as  if  they 
were  written  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  bystanders  —  of  savage  delight 
on  those  of  the  slaveholders  —  of  dark  despair, 
of  sullen  determination,  of  scarcely  repressed 
outbreak  on  the  countenances  of  many  a  slave. 
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Meanwhile  the  whip  fell  heavily.  Its  sharp 
crack  was  re-echoed  in  the  neighboring  wood ; 
but  the  sufferer  spoke  not  —  groaned  not. 
There  he  stood,  under  the  lacerating  lash,  un- 
til it  was  evident  he  had  at  last  literally 
ceased  to  feel.  There  was  no  use  in  proceed- 
ing further.  Ilis  tormentors  tvanted  him  to  feci. 
The  crowd  were  dismissed  to  labor,  the  suf- 
ferer was  carried  senseless  to  the  hospital  — 
but  such  an  hospital ! 

The  poor  victim  recovered  —  was  healed ; 
but  it  was  only  to  suffer  anew.  After  a  similar 
exhibition,  by  way  of  warning  to  the  immedi- 
ate neighbors,  he  was  carried  about,  a  broken- 
spirited  man,  —  first  made  to  tell  how  Victoria's 
land  was  no  longer  the  soil  of  freedom  —  how 
the  North  Star  was  now  their  most  treacherous 
foe  —  and  then  the  lash  did  its  ofRce.  This 
was  repeated  till  Imman  nature  could  endure 
no  longer.  He  woke  from  a  fainting  fit  no 
more.    His  spirit  flew  into  the  presence  of  his 
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God,  there  to  meet  his  tormentor  on  the  day  of 
judgment !  there  to  stand  face  to  face,  as  beings 
created  equal  in  the  Divine  sight  I 

So  ends  my  tale.  Let  the  reader  draw  his 
moral,  as  to  whether  this  is  the  way  to  perpet- 
uate slavery.  Let  Britain,  too,  be  treated  as 
she  deserves.  Let  the  finger,  burning  with  in- 
dignation, be  pointed  at  her,  for  she  has  fallen 
from  her  high  position.  Shame,  shame  upon 
her ! 

Dublin,  November,  184.?. 
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HARRINGTON'S  DECISION. 

BY  SAMUEL  E.  SEWALL. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Harrington,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  is 
probably  familiar  to  most  aliolitionists.  I  have 
lately  inquired  into  tlie  particulars  of  this 
transaction,  of  the  Ilou.  Dorastus  Wooster, 
of  Middlcbury,  Vermont.    lie  replies  thus  : 

'  The  transaction  to  which  you  allude  is 
somewhat  an  ancient  one.  The  case  occurred 
before  my  time.  But  I  have  the  history  of  it 
from  the  li})s  of  an  eye-witness,  who  was 
present  at  the  time ;  the  Hon.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, formerly  Senator  from  this  State  in 
Congress.  There  was  a  person  of  color  in 
Middlebury,  who  was  claimed  as  a  slave  by 
his  master,  from  the  State  of  New- York.  He 
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was  brought  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  they  decided  to  surrender  him,  Loyal 
Case,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  slave,  brought  hira 
up,  on  a  habeas  corpus,  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
then  in  session,  for  his  liberation.  The  mas- 
ter brought  forward  documentary  and  other 
evidence  to  show  his  title  to  the  slave.  Judge 
Harrington,  who  was  then  on  the  bench, 
gave  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  He  said  tliat 
the  evidence  of  title  was  good,  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  the  chain  had  some  of  its  links 
])rokcn.  The  evidence  did  not  go  far  enough. 
If  the  master  could  show  a  bill  of  sale,  or 
grant,  from  the.  Almighty,  then  his  title  to  him 
would  be  complete:  otherwise  it  would  not. 
And  as  he  had  not  shewn  such  evidence,  the 
Court  refused  to  surrender  him,  and  discharged 
him.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  de- 
livered by  Judge  Harrington,  as  well  as  can 
be  recollected  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  The 
transaction  took  place  about  the  year  1807. 
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Judge  Harrington  is  now  dead.  He  possess- 
ed a  powerful  mind,  not  fond  of  technicalities  : 
had  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  was  o  great 
friend  to  liberty.' 

Several  circumstances  in  this  ctise  merit  at- 
tention : — 

1.  The  decision  was  made  only  about  seven- 
teen years  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  into  operation. 

2.  It  was  the  solenm  and  deliberate  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont ;  not  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Harrington  alone.  As  such, 
it  becomes  of  great  weight  as  a  legal  authori- 
ty, and  should  be  cited  whenever  a  person, 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  is  brought  before 
any  Court. 

3.  Tlie  decision  is  placed  on  a  true  and  im- 
movable foundation —  the  supremacy  of  God's 
law  over  all  hiimau  conslituiions  and  laws. 
On  no  other  ground  can  we  resist  eHectually 
the  claims  of  our  Southern  neighbors.  The 
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history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  continn.ed  practice  mider  it  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  can,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  leave  no  question  as  to  the  construction 
of  this  obnoxious  clause. 

But,  when  we  assert  that  the  clause  itself  is 
null  and  void,  as  a  violation  of  the  higher  law 
printed  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of 
man,  —  that  our  own  consciences  repeal  and 
annul  it,  —  we  assume  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion, which  seems  the  more  secure  the  more 
we  examine  it  —  which  is  supported  by  the 
wise  and  good  of  all  ages  —  the  sages  and 
martyrs  of  antiquity,  and  the  moralists  and  ju- 
risprudents of  modern  times. 

All  writers  on  moral  and  international  law, 
declare  that  a  promise  to  commit  n,  ('nme,  even 
if  sanctioned  by  the  most  solemn  oalh,  is  not 
binding ;  —  that  the  sin  is  not  in  breaking,  but 
in  making  such  a  promise. 

I  think  it  needless  to  argue  the  question 
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whether  slavery  be  wrong.  I  assume  that 
man  can  have  no  property  in  man.  A  slave, 
then,  who  escapes  from  his  master,  only  frees 
himself  from  unjust  restraint,  and  vindicates 
his  natural  right  to  liberty  To  give  the  man 
up  to  his  master,  is  to  commit  the  same  crime 
as  originally  to  reduce  him  to  slavery  —  a 
crime,  compared  v/ith  which,  common  theft 
and  robbery,  and  all  other  mere  invasions  on 
property,  seem  petty  trespasses. 

To  surrender  a  fugitive  slave,  then,  being  so 
atrocious  a  crime,  is  its  character  changed  by 
its  being  commanded  by  the  Constitution  ? 
Had  the  Constitution  required,  in  express 
terms,  every  man  who  had  four  children,  to 
drown  the  fifth,  as  soon  as  born,  to  prevent 
over  population,  and  enforced  the  obligation  by 
denouncing  capital  punishment  on  those  who 
neglected  to  perform  the  required  act ;  who, 
having  human  feeling,  would  not  say  that  such 
a  provision  could  impose  no  obligation  —  that 
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the  father  who  should  drown  his  child  would 
be,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  a  murderer  —  and 
that  the  Judge,  who  sentenced  a  father  to  death 
for  neglecting  to  perform  such  an  act,  and  the 
sheriiF  who  executed  the  sentence,  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  shelter  their  consciences  under 
the  plea  that  they  were  obeying  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

While  public  sentiment  is  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  see  that  wliat  the  Constitution  re- 
quires is  sinful,  a  public  functionary  may  be  in 
danger  of  losing  his  office,  by  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  popular  will.  But,  still,  his  duty  is 
clear.  When,  however,  public  sentiment  be- 
comes enlightened,  and  the  wrong  required  by 
the  Constitution  is  understood,  he  who  acts  on 
the  assumption  that  such  a  provision  is  void, 
will  be  sustained  and  sup])orted  by  the  people. 
To  this  state  of  thini?s  we  are  now  fast  avt- 
preaching. 
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'  It  is  said  the  evil  spirytes  lliat  ben  in  the  rcgyon,  doubte  moche 
when  they  licrc  the  Bells  rongeu :  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the 
bells  ben  roiigen,  wlian  grete  tempesle  and  outrages  of  wether 
happen,  to  tlie  end  that  the  fiends  and  wyckcd  spirytes  should 
be  abashed  and  flee.' 

TAe  Golden  Legend,  by  WtxktX  de  Woede. 
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THE  LIBERTY  BELL 


BY  R.  R.  R.  MOORE. 


Ring  loud  that  hallowed  Bell  ! 

Ring  it  long,  ring  it  long ; 
Through  the  wide  world  let  it  tell , 

That  Freedom 's  strong. 
1 
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That  the  whole  world  shall  he  Cvce  — 
The  mighty  crowd,  the  mighty  crowd  — 

That  the  proud  sliall  bend  the  knee, 
The  haughty  jiroud. 

Ring,  ring  the  mighty  Bell, 

In  the  storm,  in  the  storm  I 
Brothers !  it  shall  herald  well 

Fair  Freedom's  form. 

Ring  it  Southward,  till  its  voice 
For  slavery  toll,  for  slavery  toll ; 

And  Freedom's  wakening  touch  rejoice 
Both  limb  and  soul. 

Ring  it  o'er  the  negro's  grave  I 

Ring  it  deep,  ring  it  deep ; 
Its  tones  are  sacred  to  the  slave^ 

In  Freedom's  sleep. 
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Ring  it,  till  its  startling  tones 

Thrill  young  and  old,  young  and  old ; 

Till  despots  tremble  on  their  thrones, 
And  their  blood  run  cold. 

Ring  it,  till  the  slave  be  free, 

Wherever  chained,  wherever  chained ; 
Till  Universal  Liberty 

For  aye  be  gained. 

Ring  it,  till  the  young  arise 

To  Freedom's  fight,  to  Freedom's  fight ; 
Spring  gladly  toward  the  kindling  skies, 

All  clothed  in  light. 

Ring  it,  till  the  bonds  of  sect 

Be  torn  away,  be  t'.>rn  away ; 
Till  every  man,  as  God's  elect, 

Kneel  down  to  pray. 
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King  it,  till  the  world  have  heard, 

And  felt,  at  length,  and  felt,  at  length : 

Till  every  living  soul  be  stirred, 
And  clothed  with  strength. 
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WORDS  TO  TRE  WAVERING. 

BY   ALLEN  C.  SPOON  EE. 

What  is  a  slave  ? 

He  is  a  human  being,  the  property  of  anoth- 
er. He  is  a  vendible  commodity,  and  liable  to 
be  taken  to  market  at  any  time.  His  points  of 
merchantable  merit  are  much  like  those  of  a 
horse.  In  the  slave-mart,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
'so  many  years  old,  sound  and  kind,  sold 
for  no  fault.'  Male  and  female  are  exposed  to 
the  gaze  and  to  the  manipulations  of  the  buy- 
ers. He  may  be  mortgaged,  leased,  and  taken 
on  execution.  His  hands,  limbs,  and  physical 
forces,  are  not  his  own,  to  use  or  to  enjoy.  He 
has  no  property,  for  he  does  not  own  even 
himself.  His  hours,  his  occupations,  his  food, 
his  clothing,  his  domestic  relations,  his  intel- 
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lectiial  and  moral  condition,  depend  upon  the 
will  of  another.  If  he  is  sick,  he  cannot  sus- 
pend his  labors ;  if  weary,  he  cannot  rest,  but 
by  the  permission  of  another.  Books  —  he 
has  none ;  nor  could  he  read  them,  if  he  had. 
He  knows  not  whether  the  earth  is  round  or 
square,  whether  he  lives  in  India  or  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  whether  the  month  is  July  or  November, 
whether  the  sun  is  an  animal  or  a  machine, 
whether  to-morrow  is  another  day,  or  yesterday 
come  back.  His  domestic  ties  are  unregarded 
and  precarious.  To-day  he  has  what  he  calls 
wife  and  children;  to-morrow  they  are  sold, 
torn  from  his  embrace,  and  vanish  forever 
from  his  sight.  A  gloom,  as  of  impenetrable 
night,  broods  over  his  mind  and  soul.  His  re- 
ligion is  a  compound  of  blind  credulity,  gross 
superstition,  and  wild  fanaticism,  the  oflspring 
of  darkness  and  fear.  His  courage  is  crushed, 
his  love  is  trampled  on,  his  ambition  is  extiri- 
-^uished,  '  his  hope  is  as  the  spider's  web.' 
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I  make  no  account  of  the  beatings,  the 
brandings,  the  iron  yokes,  the  croppings,  the 
mnlilations,  the  hunger,  want,  and  nakedness, 
to  which  he  is  subject.  These  are  the  natu- 
ral, and  not  infrequent  concomitants  of  slavery, 
but  they  are  not  its  essential  and  necessary 
elements. 

Such,  as  I  have  pictured  it,  such,  at  the  very 
best,  is  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Be  it  that 
he  is  well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed ;  that 
he  has  medical  attendance  when  he  is  sick, 
and  a  burial  service  mumbled  over  him  when 
dead;  that  his  flesh  never  feels  the  sting  of 
the  scourge,  or  shrinks  and  curls  under  the 
branding-iron.  Be  it  that  he  is  permitted  to 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  to  get  drunk  on 
Christmas  holidays ;  that  he  sings  as  he  goes 
to  his  work,  and  laughs  under  his  crushing 
burdens  Is  he  not  still  a  thing,  a  chattel,  a 
SLAVE  ?  It  has  been  well  said,  that '  a  slave  is 
none  the  less  a  slave  for  being  well  fed  and 
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clothed.'  AVhat  quantity  of  rich  viands  and 
gay  apparel  would  make  slavery  sweet,  or  even 
endurable,  to  any  man,  in  whose  soul  a  spark 
of  manhood  remained  unextinguished  ?  Alas  I 
these  accidental  adjuncts,  like  rouge  on  the 
cheeks,  and  festive  garments  on  the  body  of  a 
corpse,  serve  too  often  to  make  us  forget  the 
death  and  corruption  which  they  embellish 
and  hide. 

Such,  then,  is  a  slave ;  and  such  are  three 
millions  of  our  fellow  men  in  the  United 
States.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  be  vindi- 
cated, to  be  apologized  for  —  nay,  to  be  tole- 
rated, in  any  country?  Still  more,  shall  it  be 
tolerated  in  a  country  whose  fundamental 
charter  declares  all  men  free  ?  More  than  all, 
shall  it  be  tolerated,  and  even  defended,  in  a 
land  which  calls  itself  a  Christian  land,  which 
lays  claim  to  and  professes  a  religion  whose 
cardinal  principles  are  justice  and  love  ?  Is  it 
meet  that  the  citizens,  the/zee  citizens  of  such 
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a  country,  should  acquiesce  and  be  quiet  under 
a  state  of  things  which  invites  the  hisses  of  a 
world  and  the  vengeance  of  God  ?  Is  it  our 
highest  wisdom  to  be  silent  and  cautious,  to 
'peep  and  mutter,'  to  sneak  and  apologize? 
Shall  we  apply  the  liniment  of  fair  speeches 
and  lying  words, '  to  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous 
part,'  or  shall  we  probe  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
make  it  quiver  under  the  caustic  of  truth  ? 

It  is  because  there  is  so  little  freedom  among 
the  free,  that  the  slavery  of  the  slave  is  so 
enduring.  There  is  a  want  of  rugged,  athletic 
and  vigorous  manhood  throughout  the  so-called 
free  States;  a  n\anhood  above  the  fear  of  man, 
which  shall  dare  to  speak  and  make  its  voice 
heard  for  right  and  justice,  till  it  drown  the 
loudest  shriek  of  the  oppressor  and  the  faint- 
est whisper  of  his  apologist,  —  as  the  roar  of 
the  ocean  waves,  as  they  break  against  our 
coast,  drowns  the  chirping  of  the  grasshoppers 
upon  its  brink. 
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This  is  a  timorous,  time-serving  and  mealy- 
mouthed  generation.  If  it  were  not,  it  would 
stand  in  all  conversations  and  discourses  as  an 
undeniable  axiom,  that  slavery  is  'evil,  and 
only  evil,  and  that  continually.'  The  point 
would  not  need  to  be  argued,  it  would  not 
need  to  be  stated.  Every  sentence,  every 
word,  Avhich  implied  an  excuse  for  slavery,  or 
a  doubt  of  its  unqualified  enormity,  would  fill 
us  with  sur{)rise  as  well  as  horror.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  look  slavery  in  the  face, 
and  for  a  moment  imagine  it  to  be  defensible 
or  endurable.  Though  the  tongue  may  at- 
tempt to  palliate  it,  the  heart  is  evermore  true  ; 
for  who  ever  seduced  himself  into  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  right  and  just  to  make  a  slave 
of  idmJ  The  application  of  this  test  shows 
that  the  spontaneous  instincts  of  humanity 
recoil  from  slavery  as  an  unconditional  wrong. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that,  with  unanimous 
hearts,  we  find  so  many  jarring  tongues? 
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How  comes  it,  that  the  sentiment  of  justice 
within  us,  Avhieli  dcmnnds  freedom  for  our- 
selves, does  not  im})ol  us  to  demand  it  equally 
for  others  ?  How  comes  it,  that  one  of  the 
most  central  convictions  of  our  nature  is  so 
seldom  out-spoken?  It  is  because  we  are  a 
timorous,  faithless  and  time-serving  generation* 
We  do  not  believe  in  a  just  God,  nor  heartily 
pray,  '  Thy  kingdom  come.'  But  we  believe 
in  money,  and  in  public  opinion,  and  in  phys- 
ical enjoyment ;  and,  desecrating  ourselves  to 
these,  we  surrender  our  manhood,  and  go  about 
trembling,  smiling,  cringing,  trimming,  and 
grimacing,  to  the  end  of  our  unprofitable  days. 

So  long  as  the  mind  of  the  free  States  re- 
mains in  this  torpid  and  paralytic  condition, 
every  man  who  holds  sound  principles  and 
right  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  must  give 
them  voice.  Thus  much,  at  least,  every  one 
can  do ;  and  who  shall  say  that  thus  much  is 
little  ?    Is  it  little  to  awaken  and  vivify  be- 
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soiled  and  drowsy  humanity?  Is  it  little  to 
quicken  the  sluggish,  enervated,  and  misdi- 
rected activity  of  the  times  into  healthy  and 
vigorous  manifestations?  Is  it  little  to  dispel 
that  cringing  cowardice,  hegotten  of  ease  and 
selfishness,  which  fetters  so  many  tongues, 
and  restore  freedom  to  Speech  and  speech  to 
Freedom  ? 

We  are  by  no  means  so  loyal  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  as  were  our  revolutionary 
fathers.  In  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  defender 
of  slavery  was  found  —  not  even  an  apologist. 
It  was  tacitly  or  expressly  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  that  it  was  an  evil  and  a  curse;  by 
Southern  and  by  Northern  men  alike,  its  exist- 
ence was  deplored,  and  its  ultimate  and  not 
distant  extinction  foretold.  Its  utter  incompat- 
ibility with  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lidependence  was  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked. 
When  forced  to  speak  of  it,  they  did  it  in  a 
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gingerly  and  roundabout  way,  allusively  and 
peripliraslically,  rather  than  bluntly ;  very  much 
as  one  would  hint  at  his  father's  bankruptcy  or 
his  mother's  shame.  They  did  not  even  name 
it  in  their  Constitution,  for  they  believed  the 
fact  would  soon  cease,  and  they  would  not 
have  the  word  perpetuate  its  memory. 

What  a  change  for  the  worse  have  three 
score  years  of  prosperity  wrought  in  us  !  The 
old  honesty,  which  forbade  our  fathers  to  blink 
or  palliate  an  evil  or  an  outrage,  has  died  out. 
The  disgrace  has  fallen  upon  us  to  vindicate 
what  our  ancestors  deplored.  With  a  hardi- 
hood of  moral  insensibility,  perhaps  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  the  world,  men  are  found 
to  justify  slavery  as  a  patriarchal  institution, 
and  to  claim  for  it  even  a  divine  sanction. 
The  statesmen  of  the  land,  the  shepherds  of 
the  people,  the  men  who  fill  the  high  places  of 
honor,  and  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance, 
prophet  and  priest  and  able-man,  are  either 
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loud  in  its  defence,  or  silent  in  its  condcnina- 
tion,  as  if  they  had  '  eaten  of  tlr.it  insane  root, 
which  takes  the  reason  jin'soner.' 

The  hour  is  fnlly  come  for  tlie  manhood  and 
the  womanhood  of  the  land  to  awake.  People 
may  differ  about  what  is  to  be  done,  and  about 
the  way  of  doing  it ;  but  true  souls  cannot  dif- 
fer in  their  abhorrence  of  slavery,  nor  in  their 
conviction  that  every  thing  is  to  be  done  which 
can  be  done  to  accelerate  its  extermination. 
In  this  work,  the  measure  of  our  duty  is  our 
power  —  the  limit  of  our  ought  is  our  can.  It 
is  no  time  for  lukewarmness  or  for  Avaverinsr. 
Every  hour  of  apathy  is  the  complement  of 
three  million  hours  of  slavery.  Every  word 
of  apology  is  an  act  of  treason  to  humanity 
and  to  freedom.  Every  suppression  of  honest 
indignation  and  stern  condemnation  is  the  de- 
struction of  a  seed  which  might  bring  forth 
good  fruit  a  thousand  fold. 

Let  the  voice  of  the  deeply-moved  popular 
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heart,  the  heart  of  humanity,  be  but  adequately 
spoken,  and  recreant  priest  and  profligate 
statesman  would  '  hide  their  diminished  heads.' 
Nay,  recreant  priest  and  profligate  statesman, 
with  their  wonted  cunning  and  adroit  defer- 
ence to  self-interest  would  join  the  cry,  and 
clamor  loudest  of  all,  and  claim  to  be  pioneers 
and  leaders. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  slavery  could 
stand  without  the  re-inforcement  of  Northern 
opinion  ?  That  it  could  stand,  in  defiance  of 
the  expressed  condemnation  of  the  world, 
upon  its  own  basis,  unmoved  and  secure  ?  Not 
for  a  day  !  Northern  opinion  is  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about  it ;  Northern  supplies  arc  its  con- 
stant nourishment ;  Northern  bayonets  its  se- 
cure defence.  Let  but  the  sentiment  of  tlio 
free  States  become  unanimous  or  general 
against  slavery,  and  the  day-star  of  Liberty 
will  have  dawned  to  the  captives,  boding  fear 
to  oppression  and  heralding  its  doom. 
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Dost  thou  waver,  then,  O  man  of  expedients 
and  superabundant  caution,  about  giving  in  thy 
adhesion  to  free  principles  ?  God  be  praised, 
they  can  prosper  without  thee,  but  not  thou 
without  them.  Prevail  they  must,  and  prevail 
they  will,  whether  thou  do  or  whether  thou 
forbear.  But  he  who  wouhl  .share  the  glory  and 
the  joy  of  the  triumph,  should  bear  his  part  in 
the  toil  and  peril  of  the  conflict.  If  those  are 
blest  who  but  witness  that  triumph,  how  much 
more  they  who  knew  the  day  of  small  things, 
and,  in  spite  of  'evil  times  and  evil  men,' 
stood  firmly  by  down-trodden  and  despised 
Right  in  her  dishonor,  to  be  made  partakers  of 
her  imperishable  brightness  when  all  shall 
-confess  her  majesty  and  her  supremacy  I 

Boston,  October,  1843. 
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A  C  H  I P  P  P:  W  A  LEGEND* 

BY  JAMES  KUSSELL  LOWELf,. 

The  old  Chief,  feeling  now  well  nigli  liis  eml, 
Called  his  two  eldest  children  to  his  side, 
And  gave  them,  in  few  words,  his  parting  charge: 
'  My  son  and  daughter,  me  ye  see  no  more ; 
The  happy  hunting-grounds  await  me,  green 
With  change  of  Spring  and  Summer  through 
the  year : 

But,  for  remembrance,  after  I  am  gone, 
Be  kind  to  little  Sheemah  for  my  sake  ; 
Weakling  he  is  and  young,  and  knows  not  yet 
To  set  the  trap,  or  draw  the  seasoned  bow ; 
Therefore  of  both  your  loves  he  hath  more  need, 
And  he  who  needeth  love,  to  love  hath  right ; 

*  For  the  leading  iucitlcnts  in  ihis  talc  I  am  indebted  to  the  very 
valuable  '  Algic  Researches '  of  ITonry  R.  Scliooicraft,  Esq. 

2* 
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It  is  not  like  onr  furs  and  stores  of  corn, 
Whereto  we  claim  sole  title  by  our  toil ; 
But  the  Great  Spirit  plants  it  in  our  hearts, 
And  waters  it  and  gives  it  sun  to  be 
The  common  stock  and  heritage  of  all : 
Therefore  be  kind  to  Sheemah,  that  yourselves 
May  not  be  left  deserted  in  your  need.' 

Alone,  beside  a  lake,  their  wigwam  stood, 
Far  from  the  other  dwellings  of  their  tribe ; 
And,  after  many  moons,  the  loneliness 
Wearied  the  elder  brother,  and  he  said, 
*  Why  should  I  dwell  here  all  alone,  shut  out 
From  ail  the  natural  joys  that  fit  ray  age  ? 
Lo,  I  am  tall  and  strong,  well  skilled  to  hunt. 
Patient  of  toil  and  hunger,  and  not  yet 
Have  seen  the  danger  which  I  dared  not  look 
Full  in  the  face;  what  hinders  me  to  be 
A  mighty  Brave  and  Chief  among  my  kin  ?' 
So,  taking  up  his  arrows  and  his  bow, 
-As  if  to  hunt,  he  joiirnied  swiftly  on, 
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Until  he  gained  the  wigwams  of  his  tjribe, 
Where,  choosing  out  a  bride,  he  soon  forgot, 
In  all  the  fret  and  bnstle  of  new  life. 
The  little  Sheemah  and  his  father's  charge. 

Now  when  the  sister  found  her  brother  gcue, 
And  that  for  many  days  he  carae  not  back, 
She  wept  for  Sheemah  more  than  for  herself; 
For  Love  bides  longest  in  a  woman's  heart, 
And  flutters  many  times  before  he  flies, 
And  then  doth  perch  so  nearly,  that  a  word 
May  lure  him  back,  as  swift  and  glad  as  light ; 
And  Duty  lingers  even  when  Love  is  gone, 
Oft  looking  out  in  hope  of  his  return, 
And,  after  Duty  hath  been  driven  forth. 
When  Selfishness  creeps  in  the  hist  of  all, 
Warming  her  lean  hands  at  the  lonely  hearth, 
And  crouching  o'er  the  embers,  to  shut  out 
Whatever  paltry  warmth  and  light  arc  left, 
With  avaricious  greed,  from  all  beside. 
So,  for  long  months,  the  sister  hunted  wide. 
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And  cared  for  little  Sheemah  tenderly ; 
But,  daily  more  and  more,  the  loneliness 
Grew  wearisome,  and  to  herself  she  sighed, 
'  Am  I  not  fair  ?  at  least  the  glassy  pool. 
That  hath,  no  cause  to  flatter,  tells  me  so ; 
But  O,  how  flat  and  meaningless  the  tale. 
Unless  it  tremble  on  a  lover's  tongue ! 
Beauty  hath  no  true  glass,  except  it  be 
In  the  sweet  privacy  of  loving  eyes.' 
Thus  deemed  she  idly,  and  forgot  the  lore 
Which  she  had  learned  of  nature  and  the  woods, 
That  beauty's  chief  reward  is  to  itself, 
And  that  the  eyes  of  love  reflect  alone 
The  inward  fairness,  which  is  blurred  and  lost 
Unless  kept  clear  and  white  by  Duty's  care. 
So  she  went  forth  and  sought  the  haunts  of  men. 
And,  being  wedded,  in  her  household  cares. 
Soon,  like  the  elder  brother,  quite  forgot 
The  little  Sheemah  and  her  father's  charge. 

But  Sheemah,  left  alone  within  the  lodge, 
Waited  and  waited,  with  a  shrinking  heart, 
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Thinking  each  rustle  was  his  sister's  step, 
Till  hope  grew  less  and  less,  and  then  went  out, 
And  every  sound  was  changed  from  hope  to  fear. 
Few  sounds  there  were : — the  dropping  of  a  nut, 
The  squirrel's  chirrup  and  the  jay's  harsh 
scream. 

Autumn's  sad  remnants  of  the  Summer's  cheer. 
Heard  at  long  intervals,  seemed  but  to  make 
The  dreadful  void  of  silence  silenter. 
Soon  what  small  store  his  sister  left  was  gone, 
And,  through  the  Autumn,  he  made  shift  to  live 
On  roots  and  berries,  gathered  in  much  fear 
Of  wolves,  whose   ghastly  howl  he  heard 
ofttimes. 

Hollow  and  hungry  at  dead  of  night. 

But  Winter  came  at  last,  and,  when  the  snow 

Spread  its  unbroken  silence  over  all. 

Made  bold  by  hunger,  he  was  fain  to  glean, 

(More  sick  at  heart  than  Euth,  and  all  alone,) 

After  the  harvest  of  the  merciless  wolf. 

Grim  Boaz,  who,  all  lean  and  gaunt,  yet  feared 
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A  thing  more  wild  and  starving  than  himself, 
Till  by  degrees  the  wolf  and  he  grew  friends, 
And  shared  together  all  the  Winter  through. 

Late  in  the  Spring,  when  all  the  ice  was 
gone, 

The  elder  brother,  fishing  in  tlie  lake. 
Upon  whose  edge  his  father's  wigwam  stood, 
Heard  a  low  moaning  noise  r.pon  the  shore. 
Half  like  a  child  it  seemed,  and  half  a  wolf. 
And  straightway  there  was  something  in  his 
heart 

That  said,  *  It  is  thy  brother  Shecmah's  voice.' 
So,  paddling  swiftly  to  the  bank,  he  saw, 
"Within  a  little  thicket  close  at  hand, 
A  child  that  seemed  fast  changing  to  a  wolf, 
From  the  neck  downward  gray  with  shaggy 
hair, 

That  still  crept  on  and  upward  as  he  looked. 
The  face  was  turned  away,  buL  well  he  knew 
That  it  was  Shecmah's,  even  his  brother's  face. 
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Then  wiih  his  trembling  liunds  he  hid  his  eyes, 
And  howed  his  head  so  that  he  might  not  see 
The  first  look  of  his  brother's  eyes,  and  cried, 
'  O,  Sheemah !  O,  my  brother,  speak  to  me  I 
Dost  thou  not  know  me,  that  I  am  thy  brother? 
Come  to  me,  little  Sheemah,  thoii  shalt  dwell 
With  me  henceforth,  and  know  no  care  or 
want !  * 

Sheemah  was  silent  for  a  space,  as  if 
*Twere  hard  to  summon  up  a  human  voice, 
And,  when  he  spake,  his  voice  was  like  a 
wolf's : 

'  I  know  thee  not.  nor  art  thou  what  thou  say'st ; 
I  have  none  other  brethren  than  the  wolves, 
And,  till  thy  heart  be  changed  from  what  it  is, 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  called  their  kin.' 
Then  groaned  the  other,  ^vith  a  choking  tongue, 
'  Alas  I  my  heart  is. broke  within  me  now ! ' 
And,  looking  upward  fearfully,  he  saw 
Only  a  wolf  that  shrank  away  and  ran^ 
Ugly  and  fierce,  to  hide  among  the  woods. 
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This  rude,  wild  legend  hath  an  inward  sense, 
Which  it  were  well  we  all  should  lay  to  heart ; 
For  have  not  wc  our  younger  brothers,  too, 
The  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  trodden  down. 
Left  fatherless  on  earth  to  pine  for  bread  ? 
They  are  a  hungered  for  our  love  and  care. 
It  is  their  spirits  that  are  famishing, 
And  our  dear  Father,  in  his  Testament, 
Bequeathed  them  to  us  as  our  dearest  trust. 
Whereof  we  shall  give  up  a  strait  account. 
Woe,  if  we  have  forgotten  them,  and  left 
Those  souls  that  might  have  grown  so  fair  and 
glad, 

That  only  wanted  a  kind  word  from  us, 
To  be  so  free  and  gently  beautiful, — 
Left  them  to  feel  their  birthright  as  a  curse, 
To  grow  all  lean  and  cramped  and  full  of  sores, 
And  last,     sad  change,  that  surely  comes  to  all 
Shut  out  from  manhood  by  their  brother  man, — 
To  turn  mere  wolves,  for  lack  of  aught  to 
love  I 
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Hear  it,  O  England  !  thou  who  liest  asleep 
On  a  volcano,  from  whose  pent  up  wrath, 
Already  some  red  flashes,  bursting  up, 
Glare  bloodily  on  coronet  and  crown 
And  gray  cathedral  looming  huge  aloof, 
With  dreadful  portent  of  o'erhanging  doom  I 
Thou  Dives  among  nations  I  from  whose  board, 
After  the  dogs  are  fed,  poor  Lazarus, 
All  gaunt  and  worn  with  toil,  and  hollow-eyed, 
Begs  a  few  crumbs  in  vain  1 

I  honor  thee 
For  all  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  the  world.. 
Not  few  nor  poor,  and  freedom  chief  of  all ; 
I  honor  thee  for  thy  huge  energy, 
Thy  tough  endurance,  and  thy  fearless  heart; 
And  how  could  man,  who  speaks  with  English 
words, 

Think  lightly  of  the  blessed  womb  that  bare 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  full  many  more 
Whose  names  are  now  our  Earth's  sweet  lul- 
labies, 
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Wherewith  she  cheers  the  infancy  of  those 
Who  are  to  do  her  honor  in  their  hves  ? 
Yet  I  would  bid  thee,  ere  too  late,  beware. 
Lest,  wlnk>  thou  {)layest  oil'  iliine  ernj»ty  farce 
Of  Queenship  to  outface  a  grinning  world, 
Patching  thy  purple  out  with  lilthy  rags, 
To  make  thy  madness  a  more  bitter  scolii 
Thy  starving  millions,  —  who  not  only  pine 
For  body's  breads  but  for  the  bread  of  life, 
The  light  which  from  their  eyes  is  quite  shut 
out 

By  the  broad  mockery  of  thy  golden  roof,  — 
Slioiild  turn  to  wolves  that  hanker  for  thy  blood. 

And  thou,  my  country,  who  to  me  art  dear 
As  is  the  blood  that  circles  through  my  heart. 
To  whom  God  granted  it  in  charge  to  be 
Freedom's  Messiah  to  a  ti-ampled  world. 
Who  should'st  have  been  a  mighty  name  to 
shake 

Old  lies  and  shams  as  with  a  Ihunder-fit, 
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Art  liltlc  better  than  a  sneer  and  mock, 
And  tyrants  smile  to  see  tliee  holding  up 
Freedom's  broad  /Egis  o'er  three  million  slaves  ! 
Shall  God  forget  himself  to  humor  thee  ? 
Shall  .Tnstice  lie  to  screen  thine  ugly  sin  ? 
Shall  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  become 
Cobwebs  to  let  thy  foul  oppression  through  ? 
Shall  the  untiring  vengeance,  that  pursues, 
Age  after  age,  upon  the  sinner's  track, 
Roll  back  his  burning  deluge  at  thy  beck  ? 
Woe  I  woe !    Even  now  I  see  tiiy  star  drop 
down, 

Waning  and  pale,  its  faint  disc  flecked  with 
blood, 

That  had  been  set  in  heaven  gloriously, 
To  beacon  Man  to  Freedom  and  to  Home  \ 
Woe  !  woe  !  I  hear  the  loathsome  serpent  hiss. 
Trailing,  unharmed,  its  slow  and  bloated  folds 
O'er  the  lone  ruins  of  thy  Capitol  I 
I  see  those  outcast  millions,  turned  to  wolves. 
That  howl  and  snarl  o'er  Freedom's  gory  corse. 
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And  suck  the  ebbing  heart's-blood  of  that  Hope, 
Which  would  have  made  our  earth  smile  back 

on  heaven, 
A  happy  child  npon  a  happy  mother, 
From  whose  ripe  breast  it  drew  the  milk  of  life. 

But  no,  my  country!   other  thoughts  than 
these 

Belit  a  son  of  thine :  far  other  thoughts 
]3cfit  the  heart  which  can  unswerved  believe 
That  Wrong  already  feels  itself  overcome, 
If  but  one  soul  have  strength  to  see  the  right, 
Or  one  li*ee  tongue  dare  Sjicak  it.   All  mankind 
Look,  with  an  anxious  iiutter  of  the  heart, 
To  sec  thee  working  out  thy  glorious  doom. 
Thou  shalt  not,  with  a  lie  upon  thy  lips, 
Forever  prop  up  cunning  despotisms 
And  help  to  strengthen  every  tyrant's  plea, 
By  striving  to  make  man's  deep  soul  content 
With  a  half-truth  that  feeds  it  with  mere  wind, 
(jod  judgcth  us  by  what  we  know  of  riglit, 
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l\\\{\\ov  thfin  what  vvc  pmclicc  that  is  wroni^ 
Unkiiowiiigly ;  and  thou  sh.alt  yet  be  bold 
To  stand  bofore  T.Iim  witli  a  heart  made  clean 
By  doing  tlial  lie  tauglit  tliee  how  to  preach. 
Thou  yet  lihalt  do  thy  holy  errand;  yet, 
Tiiai  iiitle  Mayflower,  convoyed  by  the  wiud.s 
And  the  the  rude  waters  to  oiu-  rocky  shore, 
Shall  scatter  Freedom's  seed  throughout  the 
world, 

And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  come 
Singing  to  share  the  harvest-home  of  Truth. 

Cambridge,  Oolober,  1S43. 
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A  WORD  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

BY  JA.MES  IIAXJGHTON. 

Amid  tlie  exciting  struggles  of  political  life, 
and  snrroinided  by  the  del.tasing  inlluences  of 
partisanship,  which  absorb  so  much  attention, 
the  still  small  influences,  which  are  silently 
improving  the  social  condition  of  mankind, 
hold  on  their  way,  and  arc  p-roducing  blessed 
results.  The  number  of  tiiose  who  labor  with 
any  degree  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement may  be  small,  in  all  countries,  yet 
their  voice  is  heard ;  and  altliougli  they  are 
often  looked  upon  as  mere,  enthusiasts  by  those 
who  have  little  inclination  to  spare  much  time 
from  their  own  selfish  pursuits,  yet  they  are 
generally  respected,  even  by  the  thoughtless 
■rtnd  the  indolent.    Let  this  testimony  to  the 
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value  of  their  exerlions  (for  surely  it  is  5omc 
prooC  that  they  huve  wrought  a  favorable 
change  iu  pubHc  opinion,)  stimulate  all  who 
are  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence,  and 
w^ho  labor  to  sow  the  seed  of  right  principle  in 
tlie  hearts  of  men.  Let  them  not  slacken  in 
their  cfibrts,  but  work  on  in  singleness  of 
heart;  and,  as  surely  as  the  harvest  compen- 
sates the  industry  of  the  husbandman,  so 
certainly  will  their  toil  be  repaid  in  beholding 
peace  aud  prosperity  springing  up  around 
them ;  or,  if  tliey  should  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
fruition  of  their  hopes,  they  will  leave  the 
world  with  the  consciousness  of  having  striven 
to  improve  it,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
truth,  once  given  to  the  w^orld,  lives  forever. 
As  tlie  precious  seed  which  has  lain  im- 
bedded in  the  rock  or  swathed  in  the  mummy 
for  centuries,  w^illiout  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
vitality,  when  placed  in  suitable  soil,  and 
warmed  by  the  sun,  at  once  yields  lo  the 
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kindly  influences,  '  some  sixty,  some  an  hun- 
dred fold;'  so  it  is  with  truth.  It  may  have 
been  planted  and  have  lain  doiinant  in  the 
heart,  smothered  by  bigotry  and  intolerance,  or 
immersed  in  the  thick  folds  of  selfishness ;  at 
length  some  fortuitous  circumstance  bursts 
these  bonds,  the  seed  springs  up  to  maturity, 
and  creates  a  new  hfe  in  the  soul  which  had 
held  the  treasure,  and  was  unconscious  of  its 
worth.  However  dark  and  dismal  may  be  the 
path  which  the  moral  reformer  has  at  times  to 
tread,  however  he  may  be  discouraged  at  times 
by  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  iiis  way,  and 
the  slow  progress  which  mankind  appear  to 
make,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  indications  of  the 
value  of  his  labors,  and  prospects  of  their  ulti- 
mate success.  We  frequently  hear  it  said, 
'  the  present  time  is  one  of  deep  importance 
to  our  country  and  the  world,'  and  '  now  is  the 
moment  when  all  should  labor  in  the  promotion 
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of  human  l]a{)[)iness/  Language  like  this  has 
been  coinuioii  in  all  linicf;,  among  men  who 
I'elt  anxious  to  do  gooil,  and  it  seems  to  me  n 
perfectly  natural  mode  of  expression.  Tlie 
great  work  of  liunuin  improvement  is  ever 
calling  on  us  all  to  be  up  and  engaged  in  its 
promotion.  Jilvery  man  has  but  one  life  to 
live,  so  that  the  prcsoii  l/inie  always  w^as,  and 
ever  must  be,  pregnant  with  great  things  to 
each  of  us.  Let  a!l,  therefore,  who  labor  now, 
labor  more  ardently,  and  let  those  who  are 
supine  bo  aroused.  Zealous  husbandmen,  and 
plenty  of  them,  are  recpiired  to  till  the  Suil  of 
the  human  heart,  and  bring  to  life  and  light 
the  seed  of  true  principle,  which  is  beginning 
to  germinate. 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  moral  npheav- 
ings  of  the  soul  of  man,  which  seem  to  me  to 
warrant  this  conclusion. 

In  the  fust  place,  T  take  the  glorious  Teeto- 
tal Reform,  which,  from  being  only  a  short 
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time  since  a  litlle  rivulet,  has  swollen  into  ;» 
miffhtv  river,  (ertiliziii*;  the  whole  earth  in  its 
coarse  Thousands  of  sorrow-stricken  moth- 
ers have  found  joy  and  comfort  in  partaking  of 
its  healing  waters.  Equal  numbers  of  fathers, 
whose  hearts  had  been  saddened  by  seeing 
desolation  brought  upon  their  sons  and  their 
daughters,  by  tasting  of  the  wine-cup,  or  in- 
dulging in  the  use  of  alcohol  under  other  dis- 
guises, have  had  their  sorrow  turned  into  joy, 
on  seeing  the  poisoned  cup  banished  by  the 
virtuous  resolution  of  their  children.  No  heart 
can  conceive,  no  tongue  can  tell  the  happiness 
which  has  been  shed  abroad  in  Ireland  by  the 
good  Father  Mathcw.  May  God  Almiglity 
continue  to  bless  the  untiring  labors  of  this 
devoted  servant  until  the  curse  of  drunken- 
ness shall  be  but  a  matter  of  history  in  iny 
country.  May  all  nations  engage  iu  a  generous 
rivalry  in  the  Teetotal  cause.  If  Tcctotalisni 
be  not  the  foundation  of  Religion,  it  is  its 
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bulwark.  It  has  revived  llie  religious  seiiti* 
iiient  in  the  hearts  of  myriads,  who  had  herc' 
lofore  known  but  little  of  its  peaceful  influen- 
ces. Let  all  who  have  any  love  for  their 
lellow-men  join  heart  and  hand  with  their 
brother  Teetotalers.  I  use  the  word  Teetotal* 
isni  in  preference  to  the  word  Temperance ;  it 
is  more  explicit,  and  it  excites  in  my  mind 
.sensations  of  abounding  happiness. 

I  will  next  refer  to  those  conceptions  now 
rapidly  taking  possession  of  men's  minds, 
which  are  destined  to  sweep  the  accursed  sys- 
tem of  slavery  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
England  has  at  length  done  her  duty  in  this 
glorious  work;  her  aged  Clarkson,  the  mag- 
nanimous pioneer  in  the  work  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  yet  lives,  and  has  the  happiness 
to  know  that  in  the  wide  dominions  of  his 
country  the  law  recognizes  not  the  right  of 
man  to  hold  hi:s  brother  man  as  a  chattel.  The 
lovers  of  freedom  in  every  land  will  sympa- 
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lliize  with  Thomas  Ciarkson.  May  his  life  be 
spared  until  America  shall  have  wiped  the 
])lot  of  slavery  fiom  her  star-spangled  banner. 
It  is  !amcnt.al)le  to  see  such  a  people  so  de- 
graded as  are  that  great  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  wlio  practienll)'-  deny  their  own 
glorious  Declaration  of  Indcjjcncc,  which  thus, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  beacon- 
light  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in  every  land, 
is  becoming  the  seoli"  and  scorn  of  despots  the 
world  over.  But  I  beHeve  that  the  day  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  America  will  burst 
the  chains  which  bind  her,  and  will  teach  the 
world,  by  her  practical  exemplihcation  of  their 
glorious  precepts,  these  great  truths,  that  God 
has  '  created  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,'  and  that '  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  an 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.'  The  liigli  souled  Garrison,  and 
the  band  of  noble  men  and  women  who  have 
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gathered  around  his  standard,  will  soon  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  outraged  humanity,  and 
prove  to  the  world  that  honor  and  honesty, 
and  truth  and  justice,  are  not  mere  empty 
sounds  in  tlieir  country. 

I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  Peace,  and  I 
think  my  own  beloved  country  is  oflering,  in 
this  respect,  a  beautiful  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and  if,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
master  spirit  of  the  age,  O'Connell,  Ireland 
shall,  by  moral  and  peaceful  means,  and  by 
these  alone,  succeed  in  the  attainment  of  her 
legislative  independence,  the  advocates  of  the 
Peace  principle  will  indeed  have  cause  to 
rejoice  in  so  practicnl  a  demonstration  of  its 
efficacy  in  the  promotion  of  truth  and  justice 
among  mankind.  The  world  has  not  before 
seen  such  wonderful  sights  as  Ireland  has 
offered  to  its  view  in  those  '  monster  meetings,' 
which  have  assembled  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  peaceful  array  to  petition  Parliament  for  a 
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redress  of  grievances,  and  then  separated  in 
such  perfect  harmony  and  good  order,  that  even 
the  most  timid  liad  no  reasonable  cause  of 
alarm.  It  will  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
Ireland's  history,  that  although  millions  of  her 
population  were  collected  together  during  the 
last  summer,  in  assemblages  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  no 
breaches  of  the  peace  occurred;  intoxication 
was  rarely  witnessed,  and  kindliness  and  good 
will  almost  universally  prevailed.  May  this 
noble  experiment  of  the  relative  value  of 
moral  power  and  brute  force  be  carried  to  a 
successful  issue ;  then  will  mankind  be  taught 
that  it  is  wise  as  well  as  virtuous  to  '  turn  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  not  learn  war  any  more.' 

One  other  illustration  of  my  position,  that 
in  the  midst  of  discouragement  there  are  yet 
grounds  of  hope  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
arc  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
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and  I  will  close  this  essay.  The  Free  Trade 
movement  in  England  is  taking  hold  on  the 
minds  and  judgement  of  the  people,  and  the 
day  cannot  now  be  far  distant  when  legislation 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  hitherto  almost 
exclusively  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wealthy  classes  only,  will  be  carried  on  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  all. 

Even  this  cursory  enumeration  of  some 
proofs  of  the  onward  progress  of  mankind  in 
morality  and  virtue,  must  convince  well-minded 
men  that  their  philanthropic  labors  are  not 
fruitless ;  it  must  stimulate  them  to  continual 
exertions  in  what  appears  to  them  the  po.th  of 
duty,  although  they  must  be  aware  that 
whether  success  or  failure  mark  their  eflbrts, 
they  should  assiduously  plant  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  leaving  it  to  the 
Almighty  to  ripen  them  in  his  own  good  time. 

34,  Eccles-street,  Dublin, 
ist  Novemljcr,  1843. 
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OUR    FIRST    TEN  YEARS 
IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY. 

BY  GEOUGE  S.  BURLEIGH. 

Ten  Years  of  trial  and  determined  strife 
Have  trailed  the  shadows  of  their  fleeting  vans 
Down  to  the  sunless  grave  !  —  years  fraught 

with  scenes 
Of  earnest  conflict,  since  the  banner-folds 
Of  startled  Freedom  beat  the  air  anew, 
And  the  shrill  trumpet  of  her  bloodless  war 
Maddened  the  shimbering  echoes,  as  we  rushed 
Into  the  whirl  of  this  great  battle  ;  —  years 
That  liave  stamped  deep  their  impress  on  the 

age, 

And  lit  high  Hope  in  man's  despairing  heart. 
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To  liim  who,  over  conflict,  and  the  jar 
Of  clashing  interests,  with  serene  soul  sees 
The  certain  good,  forecast  in  mighty  deeds 
Of  iove  and  daring  for  the  weal  of  man, 
They  have  gone  down  in  glory,  and  a  light 
"Whose  beams  are  of  Eternity;  —  though  oft 
They  swept  in  seeming  gloom  to  us  who  toiled 
In  the  thick  dust  and  hovering  clouds  of  war. 

Hopes,  dimmed  by  watching  long  and  late, 
m  vain, 

For  what  they  dreamed  of ;  — ■  truth,  in  freeness 
sown, 

Yet  springing  to  no  harvest ;  —  thwarted  aims  ; 
And  the  high  good  we  sought  unfoimd  at 
last ; — 

These,  rising  gloomily  in  our  darker  moods, 
"Wring  from  impatience  the  despairing  sigh : 
But  the  calm  soul,  in  hours  of  purer  trust. 
Out  of  the  volume  of  its  hidden  strength 
Reads  lessons  more  divinely  bright,  and  sees 

4* 
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Even  on  the  clouds  which  hide  the  coming 
dawn, 

The  far-sent  glories  of  the  perfect  day. 

What  though  our  toil  from  no  crushed  bond- 
man's breast 
Had  flung  the  weight  of  years,  nor  in  his  soul 
Lighted  one  spark  of  the  immortal  joy? 
Yet  are  the  fetters,  bound  by  solemn  creeds, 
And  law,  and  custom's  soul-destroying  fiend, 
Now  from  the  nerv'd  arm  of  awaken'd  Thought 
Flung   shivered ;   yet  have  the  awakening 
words 

Of  a  new  freedom  roused  the  daring  mind 
To  loftiest  action,  and  the  nobler  pulse 
Of  the  love-beating  heart,  re-stirred  to  life. 
We  have  not  toiled  in  vain ;  but  bounteously 
Hath  God  bestowed  the  unsought  recompense  I 
Nor  yet  for  him  upon  whose  furrowed  flesh 
Feeds  the  lank  bloodhound,  and  the  hungry  lust 
That  fattens  ever  on  a  brother's  woe, 
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Have  om-  deccl-uttcrcd  prayers  been  idly  made, 
Or  pealed  in  vain  the  spirit's  psalm  of  hope ; 
For  they  who  guard  the  bondman's  bolted  door 
Have  heard  the  heaving  earthquake  of  Reform, 
And  tremble  fearfully  with  their  trembling- 
walls. 

Up  from  the  prison-house  our  God  hath  cast 
A  glorious  highway  for  his  redeemed, 
And  set  his  burning  sentinel  in  the  North, 
A  starry  Abdiel  mid  unstable  hosts. 
From  moonless  wilds  amidst  the  low  morass, 
Nightly  the  flying  prisoner  steers  by  light 
Of  that  lone  watcher's  lamp,  though  dimmed 
in  mist; 

While  his  keen  eye,  ^\'ith  earnest  meaning  full. 
Reads  every  sign  in  every  stirring  leaf. 
Vainly  the  bloodhound  now  shall  bay  his  track, 
For  welcome  doors,  warm  hearts,  and  brother- 
hands 

Are  open  to  receive  him.    Now  his  soul 
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May  find  brief  rest  Avhere  manly  bosoms  glow, 
And  brave  men,  daring  to  be  merciful, 
Hurl  full  defiance  on  the  enslaving  law. 

Ten  years  of  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
wrong 

Have  passed,  and  yet  our  foe  is  in  the  field,  •— 
A  merciless  demon,  with  armed  multitudes 
Around  his  midnight  banner ;  while  of  us 
Some  have  grown  weary  and  laid  down  their 
arms ; 

Some  turned,  with  cruel  treachery,  to  the  foe, 
And  stabbed  their  brethren ;  some,  worn  down 
and  weak. 

Centre  their  lives  in  every  home-sent  blow, 
And  dart  their  souls  through  all  their  burning 
words ; 

And  some,  whose  hearts  were  folded  to  our 
own 

In  pure  and  deep  affection,  have  gone  up 
Into  the  brightness  of  the  Unrevealed, 
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Crowned  martyrs,  beckoning  us  to  braver 
deeds  — 

Unseen,  yet  with  us  in  their  deathless  love. 

Now  we  are  Icl't  to  battle  on  alone 
Against  proud  legions :  —  ah  !  how  earnestly, 
Could  we  but  know  with  what  dark  weight 
these  years 

Swept  over  the  lorn  captive  !  —  ten  long  years 
Of  added  wrong,  to  centuries  v/hich  have 
plunged 

Into  the  dark  abyss,  up-treasuring  wrath 

Against  a  day  of  terror  and  revenge ; 

Years,  whose  dread   foot-fall  hath  crushed, 

breath  by  breath. 
The  life  from  anguished  bosoms,  and  trod  out 
Soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  manhood,  spark 

by  spark. 

Was  it  for  us  to  fold  our  hands,  and  dream 
Of  quiet  fields  and  a  serene  repose, 
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While   the   flushed   dragon  of  Oppression 
stalked, 

Blood  drunken  even  to  madness,  with  his  limhs 
Bathed  in  the  crimson  life-drops,  by  his  hand 
Wrung  with  sIoav  torture  from  ten  thousand 
hearts  ? 

Ah,  no !  —  we  found  far  other  theme  for  thought, 
And  field  for  earnest  action,  when  we  saw 
The  grim-browed  Horror,  in  his  traffic,  tear 
The  new-born  infant  from  its  mother's  breast, 
And  hurl  it,  wailing,  to  his  hungry  whelps, 
Whose  cry  for  blood  rings  yet  through  all  onr 
land. 

Not  then  had  we  soft  words  and  pleasant  wiles 
To  lull  the  monster  to  a  false  repose, 
While  every  hour  gave  to  his  iron  jaws 
New  victims,  and  no  night  came  darkling  down 
But  with  it  brought  more  agonies  than  stars. 
Not  then  had  we  the  bland,  complacent  smile, 
And  bow  precise,  for  lily-fingerf^d  Pride 
In  Church  or  State ;  who,  crowned  alike  in 
^ach, 
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Set  bloodhound  Law  upon  its  human  prey, 
And  sanctified  tlic  slaughter  that  it  made. 
"We  had  no  time  to  laud  a  gilded  name, 
Or  make  one  for  ourselves,  but  in  blunt  truth 
Spoke  out  our  word,  regardless  if  it  marred 
Our  own  or  other's  fame;  for  name  and  rest, 
And  even  life,  in  humble  trust,  were  laid 
On  Freedom's  altar,  in  the  sirength  of  God. 
There  let  them  lie  till  fire  come  down  from 
heaven, 

Iled-winged,  and  heave  the  oflx^ring  to  the  sky ; 
For,  from  their  ashes,  plienix-like,  shall  spring 
Diviner  life,  new  peace,  and  holier  fame. 

Ten  years  of  warfare  I  and  our  clanging  arms 
Have  struck  live  vsparkles  from  the  foeman's 
crest, 

And  bowed  by  times  his  haughtiness  to  dust ; 
Till  now  his  howl  of  agony  ascends 
With  his  torn  victim's  cry,  as  fiercely  yet 
He  drives  his  bloody  fangs  into  the  flesh 
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Of  Innocence,  and  clings,  as  clings  the  wolf 
To  the  young  lamb  the  shepherd's  hand  would 
save  I 

Fearlessly  onward  have  the  nobler  souls 
In  Freedom's  host  the  tide  of  battle  borne ; 
And  on  them  rain  the  fiery  darts,  which  pour 
From  the  mailed  legions  of  the  maddened  foe. 
Malignant  Hate,  by  holy  walls  entrenched, 
Masked  Treachery,  and  nnblenching  Scorn., 
hurl  forth 

Their  dreadless  mahsons  in  Religion's  name, 
To  blast  our  vanguard  in  their  bold  career. 
O  God !  forgive  them,  if  amid  the  fierce 
Opposing  onset,  they  forget  by  times 
The  gentle  charities  Ave  owe  to  all. 
Though  darkly  erring,  even  till  bitterness 
Tinge  the  hot  tide  of  their  indignant  hearts. 
The  tongueless  Truth  may  be  no  longer  dumb ; 
Upon  their  souls  the  mighty  utterance  weighs, 
Which,  woe  to  them,  if  now  they  breathe  it 
not. 
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Tiie  Past,  with  all  its  glory  and  its  toil ; 
The  Present,  speaking  with  its  tongues  of 
ilame ; 

The  sublime  Future,  whose  insatiate  thirst 
To  he  is  its  best  prophet  — all,  as  one, 
Bid  their  seer  souls  speak  out  their  manly 
thought, 

In  fearless  trust,  for  Liberty  and  God :  — 
And  now,  what  marvel  if  their  words  be  stern, 
When  law,  and  custom,  and  the  multitude 
Would  dam  them  back? — what  miracle  of 
wrong, 

Though  human  weakness  fling  one  dissonant  jar 

Into  the  God-breathed  music  of  their  souls  ? 
Go !  proud  contemners  of  the  gallant  free, 
Nor  ask  for  harmony,  when  ye  rudely  smite 
The  lute  through  which  it  trembles  into  life  I 

Our  years  of  struggle  against  giant  Wrong 
Have  not  gone  voiceless  to  the  dark  inane  I 
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Tiicir  bold  words  thrill  far  down  the  soiindless 

or  Being,  stirring  its  eternal  flood 
V\''ith  tide-like  aspirations,  that  o'erlcap 
All  bounds,  exulting  to  be  greatly  free  I 
Hope  Si)rings,  and  kindles  into  living  Trust ; 
Joy  wreathes  her  garlands  for  the  conquering 
soul ; 

Oppression  trembles,  and  its  own  foul  shade 
Creeps  sure  and  chilling  o'er  its  stolen  light, 
As  darkness  treads  upon  the  lessening  moon. 
Freedom  shall  yet  redeem  her  heritage,  — 
The  living  spirit ;  —  even  now  her  reign 
Dawn?  in  bright  promise  to  the  faithful  Seer  I 
No  more,  as  once,  she  stands  in  mean  attire, 
Leaned  on  the  broken  staff'  of  her  torn  flag, 
Drenching  its  folds  in  tears ;  but  in  the  array 
Of  majesty,  she  comes  with  queenly  tread 
Over  the  regal  heights  of  holy  Thought, 
In  the  soul-world,  —  her  banner,  like  pure  fire, 
Flung  out,  and  fluttering  in  the  gales  of  Truth ! 
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I  thank  thee,  O  my  God,  that  I  have  lived 
Amid  these  years,  and  in  this  glorious  dawn 
Of  a  more  glorious  Future  ;  that  my  days 
Are  of  these  giant  times,  wliose  every  hour 
Is  burdened  with  great  prophecies,  and  deeds 
Of  mightiness,  whose  far-extending  arms 
Take  hold  upon  the  Infinite,  and  wed 
The  sublime  Present  to  Eternity  I 
Not  wisely,  nor  with  deep  truth,  has  he  read 
The  record  of  the  Ages  whose  divine 
Apocalypse  is  of  this,  who  spurns  To-day, 
To  adore  its  germ  in  shadows  of  the  Past. 
To  him  the  solemn  Centuries  speak  in  vain: 
Their  great  out  gushings  of  the  heroic  sou). 
In  deeds  sublime,  and  miracles  of  thought, 
Were  but  fore-splendors  of  this  living  Now  — 
Tills  glorious  jirornise  of  the  great  To-como  I 

Happy  are  we,  who  Ihithfully  may  serve 
This  present  hour,  —  that  out  of  it  shall  spring 
The  goodness  undclay'd,  — and  nurse  this  plant, 
Whose  seed's  seed  verges  to  the  Pcrfectness ! 

Pkunfield,  Ct..  Octoher,  mX 
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COMPLAINT  AND  REPROACH. 

BY  mcUARD  IIILDUETII. 

There  are  two  means  whereby  the  weakest 
may  compel  the  strongest ;  the  feeblest  reach 
and  overcome  the  mightiest;  to  which  even 
stern  and  hardened  custom  yields.  They  are, 
Complaint  and  Reproach. 

Complaint  invokes  that  sentiment  of  benev- 
olence, which,  with  a  force  greater  or  less, 
actuates  every  human  creature,  even  the  most 
insensible;  it  is  the  natural  means  whereby 
benevolence  is  appealed  to  and  aroused  ;  the 
natural  sign  of  suflering ;  the  voice  of  woe ; 
and  the  more  helpless  he  who  utters  it,  oft- 
times  it  roaches  the  I'urlher,  it  touches  the 
deeper,  it  moves  the  more.  Complaint  is  the 
last  resource  of  the  miserable ;  it  is  the  means 
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Avhereby  the  oppressed  struggle  ever  for  deliv- 
erance, and  at  length  achieve  it. 

The  half-choked  cry  of  woe,  the  trembling, 
inarticulate  murmur  of  complaint,  uttered  so 
long,  and,  to  all  appearance,  so  hopelessly, 
from  African  shores  and  American  plantations, 
though  it  could  not  move  the  slave-merchant 
and  the  slave-driver,  yet  reached  at  length 
across  the  seas,  and  over  mountains,  and  in 
distant  lands  found  a  faint  echo,  from  a  few 
scattered,  benevolent  hearts.  Yet,  without 
money,  power,  or  influence,  what  could  a  few 
obscure  men  and  feeble  women  do,  to  rectify 
a  wrong  countenanced  by  the  morals  of  the 
day,  sanctified  by  religion,  and  perpetrated  by 
the  rich  and  great?  They  could  do  nothing  — 
but  complain.  They  did  complain.  They 
re-echoed  back  to  African  shores  and  American 
plantations  the  sufferers'  cry.  They  made  it 
articulate.  It  was  no  longer  a  low,  faint  mur- 
mur, in  an  unknown  tongue;  they  gave  it 
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words  in  polislicJ  idioms,  which  Europe  heard 
and  understood.  It  hecame  a  voice,  every 
where  present  and  intcUigible,  ever  sounding, 
night  and  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
the  assembly,  in  the  mariiet-place,  in  the 
church,  in  the  newspapers ;  a  voice  at  which 
avarice  in  vain  stopped  its  ears ;  which  bishops 
and  doctors  strove  without  effect  to  drown ; 
which  made  itseh'  heard  by  indifference  and 
by  prejudice ;  whose  iterations  worried  even 
the  unjust;  —  a  voice  at  first  still  and  small, 
but  which  swelled  stronger  and  louder,  till  all 
men  listened,  and  the  slave-merchants  and  the 
slave-drivers  trembled  in  their  palaces.  And 
well  might  they  tremble ;  for  now  Complaint 
was  mingled  with  lleproach. 

Keproach  is  a  means  above  the  slave's  reach ; 
*but  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  those  whom 
his  sufferings  and  complaints  have  made  so,  it 
becomes  a  mighty  weapon.  Reproach  ad- 
>dresses  itself  to  that  sentiment  of  self-corn- 
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parisoii,  tliat  love  of  superiority,  which  is  the 
very  strongest  motive  of  mankind ;  a  motive 
which,  if  it  often  prompts  to  violence  and 
oppression,  is  the  spur,  also,  to  the  noblest 
actions,  and  the  strongest  stay  even  to  ordinary 
virtue.  For,  since  the  disposition  to  do  good 
to  others  is,  hy  common  consent,  a  trait  of 
human  nature  so  singular  and  supereminent  as 
to  be  specially  and  alone  entitled  to  be  called 
Humanity,  —  as  if  it  were  that  alone  which 
made  us  men,  —  what  wonder  that  none  can 
bear  to  think,  still  less  to  be  forever  told,  that 
he  is  inhumane?  What  wonder  that  to  be 
reproached  with  want  of  ordinary  virtue,  is 
that  which,  of  all  accusations,  men  feel  the 
most  ? 

Let  no  one  say,  then,  that  the  people  called 
Abolitionists,  in  that  they  have  uttered  loud 
and  incessant  complaints,  and  sharp  and  bitter 
reproaches,  have  in  so  doing  mis-directed 
their  strength  or  lost  their  pains.    They  have 
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used  the  only  iiistriimenfs  hitherto  in  their 
power;  ;ind  the  result  shows  to  what  good 
purpose.  The  slaveholders  know  this,  and 
feel  it;  and  so  do  the  slaveholders'  friends. 
The  loud  cry  they  raise  shows  that  they,  too, 
sailer.  Tyrann3%  and  the  advocacy  of  it,  arc 
no  longer  so  comfortable.  The  ingenious 
doctrine  of  limited  responsibility  no  longer 
serves  its  turn.  Complaints  and  reproaches, 
constantly  reiterated,  are  more  than  a  match 
for  the  subtlest  casuistry.  The  j)rocedures 
and  doctrines  so  loudly  denounced,  North  and 
South,  as  incendiary,  have  been  so  denounced, 
not,  as  has  been  alleged,  from  any  supposed 
tendency  in  them  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insur- 
rection, but  from  iheir  real  and  obvious  tend- 
ency to  excite  a  still  more  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  free,  —  the  dreaded 
insurrection  of  humanity  and  justice. 

Nor  let  any  cold  critic,  calmly  reposing  in  his 
easy  chair,  blame  too  rashly  what  in  these 
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'  incendiary  proceedings '  may  seem  to  savor 
of  exaggeration  or  violence.  It  is  impossible 
to  convince  men  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery, 
except  by  making  them  feel  it.  Great  sacrifices 
never  will  be  made,  great  objects  never  will 
be  accomplished,  except  imder  the  influence 
of  strong  emotions;  and  strong  emotions  are 
not  always  exactly  observant  of  drawing-room 
decencies.  Complaints  and  reproaches  are 
ugly  and  disagreeable  things;  as  such,  they 
are  excluded,  by  common  consent,  from  polite 
society.  But  did  polite  society  and  soft 
speeches  ever  3'^et  make  a  revolution  ? 

Boston,  October,  1&!3. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

BY  JOHN  PIKUI'ONT. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  godless  reign, 
As,  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  we  are  told, 
Set  up  an  image  npon  D lira's  plain, 
Whose  height  was  sixty  cubits :  of  fine  gold 
Was  this  great  idol ;  though  some  writers  hold, 
That  it  was  hollow  —  cast  of  baser  metal. 
And  gilt,  when  taken  from  its  monstrous  mould, 
As  you  might  gild  an  iron  pot  or  kettle  : 
This  controversy,  though,  I  stop  not  now  to 
settle. 
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Ni.hi.icliiidiiczzo.r  tlicii  sends  out  nnd  calls 
His  princes,  governors,  and  men  of  might, 
SheriUs,  and  those  who  sit  in  judgement  halls, 
Dispensing  judgement,  wlictlicr  wrong  or  right, 
Treasurers,  and  those  who  sit,  hy  day  or  night, 
In  council,  wil.li.  their  cloaks  of  sable  on  ; 
And  bids  tliem  round  this  idol  throng,  and  cite 
Nations  and  tongues,  and  lead  the  rabble  on, 
Tiiat  pours  oat  through  the  gates  of  his  'great 
Babylon.' 

And  all,whcn  they  shall  hear  the  blending  sound 
Of  cornet,  sackbnt,  dulcimer  and  flute, 
Psaltery  and  harp,  must  fall  upon  the  ground. 
And,  as  their  God,  this  idol  must  salute, 
In  prostrate  worshij) :  —  no  one  must  be  mute  ; 
For  whosoe'er  should  dare  stand  up,  and  turn  his 
Back  on  the  idol,  or  his  claims  dispute, 
Nebuchadneyizar  swore  that  he  would  burn  his 
Body  and  soul  up,  in  '  a  burning  firy  furnace.' 
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Yet  dwelt  there  then  in  Babylon  some  slaves, 
The  sacred  story  gives  tlie  names  of  three, 
Who,  torn,  in  youth,  from  the  green  fields  and 
graves 

Of  their  forefathers,  near  the  Midland  sea, 
Dared  to  stand  up,  before  the  jiroud  Clialdee, 
And  tell  him  they  would  never  stoop  so  low, 
As  to  that  molten  god  to  bend  the  knee. 
Their  honored  names — how  smooth  inverse 

they  llow  I  — 
Here  follow —  Shadrach,  Meshacli,  and  Abcd- 

nego. 

All  readers  of  the  Bible  know  the  rest  — 
How  these  young  Jews  into  the  furnace  fell, 
Bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  how  nor  hose  nor  vest. 
Turban  nor  hair  was  touched,  nor  even  the  smell 
Of  fire  passed  on  them.  From  the  glowing  cell, 
Before  the  tyrant's  e3''es,  unscathed  they  came, 
To  show  him  how  the  God  of  Israel 
Can  rescue,  even  from  the  devouring  fiame, 
All  those  who  worship  Him,  and  trust  his  holy 
name. 


Tho  image,  told  of  hero,  is  not.  the  ono 
Of  p:ol(l  nntl  silver,  lu'iiss,  and  clay,  and  iron, 
Seen  in  liis  fh'cam,  hy  liiin  of  Babylon:  — 
( I  want  a  rhyme  here,  hnt  Avon't  take  '  environ  ;' 
Entlcr  has  that ;  though  I  don't  know  that  Byron, 
In  all  his  conversations  Avith  the  Nine, 
Mas  over  used  a  vail  to  hang  his  lyre  on ; 
Nor  do  I  think  he  ever  wrote  a  line, 
That  Avitli  his  own  name  rhymed,  ns  do  thes;e 
three  of  mine.) 

That  image  composite,  which,  on  his  bed 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw,  ])nt  lost  on  waking", 
With  its  brass  body  and  its  golden  head. 
And  silver  arms,(the  thing  there's  no  mistaking)' 
Was  the  ideal,  in  the  brain  of  a  king, 
or  the  great  real  idol  of  our  times, 
Beneath  whose  iron  tread  the  earth  is  quaking. 
Whom  to  propitiate,  men  rush  into  crimes. 
Maids  prostitute  themselves,  and  venal  bards 
their  rhymes. 
6 
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Nebiicliadnezzar's  image  was  a  wliappei ; 
Its  feet  were  partly  iron,  partly  clay; 
Ours  is  as  big,  but  Ids  feet  are  all  copper,  — 
So  are  his  legs  and  thighs ;  and,  when  the  ray 
Of  the  round  sun  can  on  his  body  play, 
You  see  that  it  is  silver ;  while  his  Ijold 
And  beetling  brow,  and  locks  that  ne'er  grow 
gray, 

And  cheeks  without  a  wrinkle,  though  he's  old, 
Like  his  of  Babylon,  are  eighteen  carat  gold. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  in  his  dream, 
Had  arms  of  silver:  —  ours  has  no  such  things, 
But,  in  their  stead,  thin  paper,  by  the  ream, 
Figured  all  o'er,  is  fashioned  into  wings :  — 
These,  like  the  mountain  condor,  forth  he  flings ; 
Then,  all  eyes  turn,  to  see  how  they  expand ; 
And,  as  he  moves  along,  each  votary  brings 
His  oflering,  —  even  the  princes  of  the  land, 
The  merchant  princes,  pay  him  tribute,  '  on 
demand.' 
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Of  this  great  idol,  Shakspeare  might  not  say, 
'  He  hath  no  spcculatwii  in  his  eyes ' ; 
For  he  doth  speculate,  the  livelong  day : 
He  watcheth  every  one  that  sells  or  buys : 
At  every  '  trade,'  his  copper  legs  and  thighs, 
Like  king  Belshazzar's  knees,  will  smite  to- 
gether ; 

And,  when  he  sees  the  markets  fall  or  rise, 
As  they  will  do,  with  every  change  of  weather. 
He  Avags  his  golden  head,  and  shakes  each 
paper  feather. 

Not  without  shelter  doth  this  god  abide ; 
For,  many  a  costly  mansion  doth  he  own ; 
In  the  high  places  do  they  stand  in  pride, 
Of  painted  wood,  pressed  brick,  or  hammersd 
stone. 

Their  [lortnls  daily  are  wide  open  thrown, 
But  bolted  strong  at  night :  —  'I  is  then  he  brings 
His  labors  to  a  close  :  —  there,  all  alone, 
Into  some  box  his  silver  body  flings, 
Wra^is  up  his  golden  head,  and  folds  his  paper 
wings. 
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And  all  along  the  city's  busy  street, 
Full  many  an  altar  to  this  god  you  '11  sec, 
And,  round  each  one,  the  track  of  frequent  feet, 
That  tells  of  many  a  fervent  devotee, 
That  there  hath  stood,  or  bent  the  pliant  knee, 
In  worsliip  :  —  tliither  many  a  mother  leads 
Her  daughters,  in  their  virgin  purity. 
With  bridal  roses  decked,  and  sparkling  beads  ; 
Tliere  Innocence  lies  bound,  and  there  Love's 
true  heart  bleeds. 

Priestess  and  priest,  to  gain  this  idol's  smile. 
Around  his  temples  and  his  altars  tlu'ong; 
Slirink  from  no  task,  howe'er  severe  or  vile, 
To  which  he  calls  the  beautiful,  the  strong; 
Ptitient  they  toil  and  watcli,  however  long, 
licahli,  ]>oth  of  body  and  of  soul,  resign, 
Kor  ask,  nor  care  they  whetiier  right  or  wrong 
The  task  they  're  set  to,  so  their  god  incline 
Ills  ear  unlo  their  vows,  and  make  his  Cucc  to 
shine. 
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Some  gather  golden  harvests  from  the  field, 
Which  the  true  God  to  man  hath  given,  for  bread ; 
Some  crush  the  cane,  or  fruit  that  orchards  yield; 
Beneath  their  naked  feet  still  others  tread 
Purple  and  pearly  clusters,  till  they  shed 
Their  luscious  juice;  and  tree,  corn,  cane  and 
vine, 

That  meant  and  hoped  their  thousands  to  hnve 
fed, 

Have  been  compelled  their  blessings  to  resign, 
And,  filling  Circe's  cup,  to  turn  men  into  swiue : 

Or,  rather,  into  demons;  —  for,  as  such, 
One  rushes,  with  his  bludgeon,  into  strife ; 
Another,  with  liis  brain  on  fire,  will  clutch 
His  dagger,  and  the  bosom  of  his  wife 
rveccives  it  to  the  handle;  —  there,  the  life 
Of  friend  or  brother  is  the  sacrifice 
To  this  great  idol  otfcred ;  here,  the  knife 
Gashes  the  suicide's  throat,  before  the  eyes 
Of  those  who  gave  the  draught,  and,  as  their 
victim  dies, 
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They,  who  have  led  him  to  the  nltLir,  say. 
'  Alas,  poor  devil,  'twas  his  time  to  go  I  . 
Wiiy  longer  live,  who  can  no  longer  pay  ? 
No  longer  could  he  help  ns  serve,  you  know, 
The  idol  of  our  worship  :  —  why,  then,  throw 
A  thought  away  upon  him  ?    It  is  well 
That  he  hath  loft  us  —  for  our  our  taxes  grow 
The  heavier  for  them,  while  tliese  loafers  dwell 
Among  ns  upon  earth  ;  so — let  them  go  to  hell  I ' 

At  this,  the  god,  delighted  with  such  [)roofs 
Of  true  devotion,  claps  his  paj)er  wings; 
His  silver  body  and  his  copper  hoofs 
Sliine  with  new  glory,  as  alofl  he  springs. 
Like  Maia's  sou — whom  uiauy  a  [)oot  sings, 
Although  his  moral  cliaraclor  is  rotten;  — 
And  oir  ho  sails,  to  claim  his  olieriugs 
From  other  fields — fields  never  long  forgotten — 
Fields,  brown  with  russet  rice,  or  white  with 
opening  cotton. 
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O'er  IhesG  broad  fields  llns  idol  loves  to  slalk ; 

Thoso  sunny  fields  he  ckiims  as  all  his  own ; 

A  rice-plantation  is  his  favorite  walk, 

A  cotton-bag  his  'wool-sack'  and  his  throne; 

On  every  acre  are  his  altars  shown, 

More  foul  than  ever  rose  to  Lybian  AiiUTion; 

For,  bound,  in  chains  that  sear  him  to  the  bone, 

Each  burning  altar  has  a  child  of  llani  on. 

Devoted  to  the  god  —  a  holocaust  to  Mammon  ! 

O,  how  this  golden-headed  idol  gloats  — 
(That  silver  body  holds  an  iion  heart!) 
O'er  scenes  like  these  I  O,  Jiow  the  silken  notes, 
That  serve  for  [funics,  do  rus'do  I    How  they 
start 

Into  new  life  and  lightness,  as  apart 
His  buoyant  pinions  to  the  v/in^ls  are  given  ! 
And,  as  he  looks  down,  on  the  cottoii  mart, 
And,  through  Us  streets,  sees  gangs  of  victinis 
driven. 

He  shakes  his  silver  sides,  and  cries,  '  AVell, 
this  is  heaven  I ' 
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And,  as  the  idol  cliuckles,  and,  with  glee. 
Hears  the  whip  crack,  and  sees  its  bloody  gash, 
The  wail  of  millions,  in  their  misery, 
Ho  notes,  and  smiles,  and  counts  it  nil  as  cash. 
For  knife,  his  priesthood  use  the  cutting  lash  ; 
For  garlands,  chains ;  for  sheep  and  oxen,  men  ; 
The  pyre  they  kindle  with  a  ])istol-flash ; 
They  staive  their  victims,  in  a  grated  den  ! 
The  ])ngt\ns  fatted  theirs  —  yet  never  in  a  pen, 

As  do  the  idolaters  of  modern  days  :  — 
No ;  —  in  the  /kids  the  Inillock  breathed  the  lur, 
And,  when  Apollo,  Avith  too  fond  a  gaze. 
Looked  on  him,  to  a  shade  would  he  ro])air, 
There  lie  down  on  the  (lowcry  grass,  and  there, 
Exem])t  from  toil  and  troid)le,  cliew  the  cud ; 
!Nor,  if  the  Ilies  annoyed  him,  did  he  care ; 
In  the  still  Avaters,  and  the  cooling  rnud, 
lie  stood,  and  whisked  them  oil]  till  tlie  god 
claimed  his  blood. 
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Then  would  the  priests  come  round  him,  ami 
would  bind 

Around  his  wliitc  horns  wreaths  of  (Vagraiit 
ilowcrs ; 

And,  scurcely  was  he,  even  Ihen,  confined;  — 
With  letlocks  clean  ;md  free,  from  pleasant 
l)Owers, 

AVas  lie  led  gently  forth,  while  round  him, 
showers 

Of  leaves  were  falling,  that  rich  perfume  shed, 
Beneath  his  feet ;  —  then  were  the  heavenly 
Powers 

Religiously  invoked;  —  then,  reverently  led 
Around  I  he  i)illar'd  fane,  the  hlamcless  victim 
hied. 

Such  sacrifices  l\n\\,  at  Lyslra,  met; 
Such  victims  saw,  upon  Athenian  ground; 
The  very  stones,  that,  with  their  blood  were  wet, 
I've  trod  upon  at  Athens;  and  around 
That   pillar'd   tem[!le   walked,  where  they, 
unbound, 
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And  garlanded,  had,  in  procession*'  gone. 
Tiien  did  my  thoughts  run  backward,  till  I 
found 

The  [)ast  restored,  that  ages  had  withdrawn, — 
And  things  in  Athens  stood,  as  in  the  gospel's 
dawn. 

Then  said  I  to  my  soul  —  'Could  Christian 
Truth, 

As  hither  led  by  the  apostle  I'aul, 
Just  from  her  cradle,  —  could  her  voice,  in 
youth, 

Shake  all  these  marble  temples  to  their  fall, 
Those  altars  overturn,  that,  over  all 
The  plains  around,   were  sending  up  their 
smoke, 

Drown  every  voice,  on  idols  wont  to  call, 
IIusli  that,  which  from  Trophonins'  cavern 
broke, 

And  Uelphi's  oracle,  and  even  Dodona's  oak ; 

*  The  ranailiciui'an  pruccssion. 
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'  Could  liei"  young  luiiid  beard  old  Idolatry, 
.l>y  Art  adorned,  and  sanctified  for  ages, 
When  round  liis  temples  nations  bent  the  knee, 
.\nd  when  his  glories  graced  the  historian's 
pages ; 

\\'hen  by  bards  celebrated,  and  by  sages, 
^\''llose  cloi|ucncc;  and  wisdom  still  are  [)Ouring 
Their  light,  to  lead  men  on,  through  all  the 
stages 

Of  the  mind's  progress,  ev'n  when  it  is  soaring 
to  its  Infinite  Source,  and  at  his  feet  adoring ; 

'  And.  can  it  not  o'erthrow,  or  even  shake, 
The  idolatry  that  earth  and  Heaven  abhor? 
The  idolatry  that  dares  a  man  to  take, 
And  to  a  tJ/ing  convert  him  !  —  and  what  for? 
Why  wage  against  him  this  peri)etual  war  ? 
Why  gash  his  body  thus  ?    To  give  his  ])lood, 
An  offering,  not  to  Scandinavian  Thor, 
Or  AVoden,  but  to  the  gold-headed  god, 
To  which  my  country  kneels,  and  trembles  at 
at  his  nod. 
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*  Alas,  it  cannot !  for  this  metal  Power 
Ilatli  caught,  oiid  bound,  and  made  a  cowering 
slave, 

The  Truth,  that  stood  u]),  in  her  natal  hour, 
Free  handed,  and  omnipotent  to  save  I 
The  young  Redeemer,  that  came  forth,  so  brave, 
Goddess  and  god  to  chnllongc,  and  o'ercome, 
Ilath  felt  this  idol's  touch  ;  and  she  who  drave 
The  gods  from  all  these  fanes,  now  craves  a 
crumb 

From  Mammon's  table;   lakes,  and  eats  it, 
and  —  is  dumb  I 

'  Wake  from  your  sleej)  of  ages,  Noble  Men  I 
Martyrs  to  Truth  and  Libert^^,  return. ! 
Lift  up  your  mighty  voices  yet  again, 
As  here  they  once  were  lifted,  till  men  spurn 
All  that  is  base  or  bloody  I    Let  the  urn, 
That  held  your  ashes,  keep  alive  your  fire, 
And  kindle  it  within  us,  till  wc  burn, 
Like  you,  with  an  unquenchable  desire, 
To  draw  the  feet  of  man  from  Mammon's 
yellow  mire, 
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'  And  set  them  firmly  on  the  Eternal  Rock ! 
There  sliall  he  stand  and  battle  for  the  right, 
Unmoved,  sustaining  the  severest  shock 
Of  adverse  oowers;  —  while  all  the  hosts  of 
light, 

la  heavenly  armor,  aid  him  in  the  fight, 
Till  no  more  victims  shall  to  Mammon  bleed, 
Till  Freedom's  every  foe  is  put  to  flight, 
Till  every  slave  on  the  round  earth  is  freed, 
And  every  man's  a  man,  and  God  is  God 
indeed ! ' 

BostDii,  November,  1843. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

BY  WILlilAM  ADAM. 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  Foster's 
searching  disquisition  on  a  man's  writing  his 
own  memoirs ;  but  there  is  one  kind  or  form 
of  an  autobiography,  of  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  he  has  taken  any  notice.  It  is  that 
which  would  consist,  not  in  tracing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  dispo- 
sitions and  habits,  opinions  and  principles,^ 
simultaneously ;  but  in  seizing  on  some  one 
disposition  or  habit,  opinion  or  principle,  spe- 
cific and  distinct  in  its  nature,  and  characteristic 
of  the  individual,  and  in  tracing  that  to  its 
origin,  and  from  its  origin  to  the  full  maturity 
and  consistency  which  it  possesses  in  his 
actual  being.    This  exercise  would  be  salutary 
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to  all,  and  it  would  be  particularly  instructive 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  study 
the  operation  of  their  own  minds,  and  watch  the 
formation  of  their  own  characters.  It  would  be 
a  useful  mode  of  j)erforming  the  religious  duty 
of  self-examination,  urged  by  devotional  wri- 
ters ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  often 
assist  us  to  distinguish,  with  greater  precision 
than  most  men  now  do,  an  opinion  from  a 
principle,  and  a  prejudice  from  both,  —  it  would, 
also,  on  the  other,  enable  us  to  perceive  how 
that  which  was  originally  a  feeling  produced 
by  the  impression  of  external  circumstances 
and  influences  on  the  senses,  or  an  emotion 
deriving  all  its  authority  from  instinctive  sym- 
pathy, gradually  expanded  into  a  sober,  well- 
considered,  and  conscientious  conviction  of  the 
reason,  or  into  a  strong,  unreasoning,  absurd, 
and  unjust  prejudice. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Every  one  knows  how  he  feels,  thinks,  and 
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acts  regarding  that  institution.  IIow  lias  he 
come  to  feel,  think,  and  act  as  he  does  ?  By 
what  external  influences,  by  what  inward 
l^rocesses  of  thought,  has  he  arrived  at  his 
present  estimate  of  it,  its  causes,  conditions, 
and  effects  ?  Has  he  been  a  passive  recipient 
of  other  men's  ideas  ?  Or  has  his  mind  beeii 
active,  discriminating,  and  independent,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  judgement?  Has  he  derived 
his  knowledge  of  it  from  personal  observation, 
or  from  the  information  of  others  ?  Has  he 
been  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  opinion, 
either  for  or  against  it,  in  the  social  circle  in 
which  he  moves?  Does  he  judge  of  it  by  its 
practical  details,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to 
him  ?  Or  has  he  subjected  it  to  the  test  of 
interest,  private  interest,  class  or  party  interest, 
national  interest?  Or  does  he  approve  or 
condemn  it  on  the  truer  ground  of  fixed  moral 
principle  ?  These  are  questions  which  every 
one  must  answer,  if  at  all,  for  himself  and  to 
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himself.  The  foUowmg  brief  and  imperfect 
recollections  on  this  subject  possess  no  peculiar 
value,  except  as  part  of  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  an  individual  mind,  and  an  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  retrospection  and  introspection 
which  I  recommend. 

My  first  impressions  of  slavery  were  not 
founded  on  personal  observation,  but  derived 
from  second-hand  authority.  Are  those  only 
competent  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  slavery 
who  have  witnessed  its  operation?  This  is 
often  assumed,  even  when  it  is  not  asserted, 
by  the  advocates  and  apologists  of  slavery; 
but  such  an  assumption  is  illogical,  for  all  men 
are  accustomed  to  judge  of  a  principle  or  an 
act,  of  which  they  have  not  heard,  by  its  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  to  reason  and  justice ; 
and  it  implies,  also,  the  rejection  of  human 
testimony,  which  is  the  source  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  our  knowledge. 

Those  first  impressions  were  .unfavorable 
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to  slavery,  and  were  received  at  an  unreason- 
ing age.  They  were,  therefore,  prejudices  or 
unreasoning  judgement  of  the  mind,  just  as 
much  as  the  prejudices  that  take  early  root  in 
other  minds  in  favor  of  slavery.  But  all 
prejudices  are  not  either  necessarily  wrong  or 
necessarily  right.  No  one  can  grow  up  with- 
out prejudices  of  one  kind  or  another.  All 
that  we  can  do  is,  to  know  them  for  what  they 
rare,  and  not  to  invest  them  with  the  dignity  of 
-opinions  or  principles  without  the  sober  and 
independent  judgement  of  matured  reason. 
Let  us  retain  only  those  prejudices  which  arc 
agreeable,  and  reject  those  which  ai'e  opposed 
to  truth,  justice,  and  humanity. 

It  was  from  the  slave-trade  that  I  obtained 
my  fir.st  ideas  of  slavery.  The  Avritings  and 
labors  of  Clarkson  and  his  co-adjutors,  with 
which  I  became  acquainted  at  a  very  early 
nge,  have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind  of  the  hon-ors  of  the  middle  nassnfre. 
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The  connection  between  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  is  close  and  intimate.  Would  there 
be  any  slave-trade,  if  slavery  ceased  ?  %)uld 
slavery  subsist,  if  there  were  no  slave-trading  ? 
We  find  men  who  are  profuse  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  African  slave-trade,  which  is 
beyond  their  influence,  and  who  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  the  American  slave-trade, 
which  is  under  their  eyes.  When  we  con- 
demn the  slave-trade,  do  we  condemn  a  name 
or  a  thing?  If  a  name,  then  how  false  the 
philanthropy  which  takes  merit  for  condemn- 
ing the  African  slave-trade  I  If  something 
more  than  a  name,  then  the  mere  change  of  a 
name  from  African  to  American  does  not  alter 
the  intrinsic  vileness  and  atrocity  of  the  thing, 
its  dcgrndation  of  humanity,  and  its  arbitraiy 
disru[)tion  of  the  holiest  bonds  of  society. 
Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  consists  in 
being  and  owning  a  slave,  in  possessing  a  vendi- 
ble human  being.    Slavery  and  slave-trading, 
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although  not  absolutely  inseparable,  co-exist, 
produce  and  support  each  other,  and  should 
therefore  receive  the  same  unqualified  con- 
demnation. 

The  first  notice  I  recollect  lo  have  seen  of 
American  slavery,  was  an  account,  written  by 
an  English  spectator,  of  a  sale  at  some  great 
slave-mart  in  this  country.  It  must  now  be 
upwards  of  thirty-five  years  since  1  read  the 
description,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  place.  The  sale  was  followed  by  the 
separation  of  parents  from  their  children,  and 
wives  from  their  husbands ;  and  at  that  time, 
pro])ab]y,  knowing  nothing  more  of  America 
than  that  account  contained,  I  conceived  of  it 
as  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  country,  where 
the  grossest  acts  of  inhumanity  were  publicly 
practiced  and  tolerated.  I  have  since  lived  a 
chief  part  of  my  life  among  heathen,  (so 
called,)  and  in  a  country  held  by  Christians 
generally  to  be  barbarous  and  u^icivilized ;  and 
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with  one  exception,  —  the  burning  of  widows 
on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands, which  has  lately  been  almost  wholly 
aboHshed,  —  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  practice 
or  institution,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the 
voice  of  society,  that  is  a  more  distinctive 
mark  of  heathenism,  barharism,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  civilization,  than  slavery  and  slave- 
trading.  Let  us  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  The  country  where  slavery,  slave- 
owning,  slave -holding,  slave-breeding,  and 
.slava-lrnding,  are  legal  and  reputable,  what- 
ever its  inhabitants  may  profess,  is  barbarous 
in  its  manners,  uncivilized  in  its  institutions, 
and  heathen  in  its  religion. 

My  early  acquaintance  with  the  writings  cf 
Clarkson,  and  others  of  that  class,  first  devel- 
oped in  my  mind  that  hatred  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  which  I  trust  I  shall  always  retain, 
and  naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the  adop- 
tion of  those  liheral  opinions  in  politics,  the 
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practical  application  of  which  I  believed  to  be 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  abuses  of  power. 
While  in  this  state  of  mind,  residing  in  Cal- 
cutta, in  1818,  I  met  with  Mr.  Colman  and  Mr. 
Wheelock,  two  American  Baptist  missionaries, 
who,  on  their  arrival  from  the  United  States, 
were  received  as  guests  by  the  missionary 
family  to  which  I  belonged ;  and  in  conversing 
with  the  former  gentleman  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  I  urged  the  inconsistency  of  that  insti- 
tution with  the  free  principles  of  government 
professed  by  the  people  of  the  ITnitefl  States. 
His  answer  was,  that  Englishmen  should  be 
the  last  to  reproach  Americans  with  that  incon- 
sistency, since  it  was  England  that  had  entailed 
the  curse  of  slavery  on  America.  I  had  not 
been  reproaching  him  or  his  country,  but  point- 
ing out,  in  an  amicable  way,  what  appeared  to 
me  a  glaring  inconsistency,  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  apparent  testincss  which  this  response 
evinced.    It  silenced  me  at  that  time,  and  even 
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now  it  seems  to  me  to  possess  force,  provided 
that  the  respondent  really  feels  that  slavery  is 
a  curse,  and  acts  accordingly ;  but  it  has  no 
force  from  the  lips  of  those  who  cherish  slavery 
as  good,  or  who  are  indiflerent  or  inactive  for 
the  removal  of  such  an  evil.  England,  how- 
ever criminal,  was  at  heart  consistent  in  intro- 
ducing slaves  and  slavery  into  the  American 
colonies ;  for  the  spirit  of  her  government  has 
always  been  arbitrary  and  despotic,  its  form 
monarchical  and  aristocratic.  The  many  have 
been  and  are  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  and  slavery,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. If,  in  the  progress  of  liberal  principles 
of  government,  better  views  begin  to  prevail, 
shall  Englishmen  of  this  day  not  be  permitted 
to  repent,  reform,  regret  past  injustice,  and 
sympathise  with  the  victims  of  present  crime 
and  inhumanity,  and  that  the  more  because 
the  crime  and  inhumanity  which  are  now 
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placed  beyond  their  control  can  be  traced  to 
the  guilty  participation  of  England's  former 
rulers  ?  But  if  England  was  consistent  in 
crime  —  in  the  slavish  principles  and  practice 
of  government,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  too 
late  and  too  imperfectly  repented  and  aban- 
doned—  where  shall  we  find  the  consistency 
of  the  American  people,  resisting  tyranny  and 
oppression  with  one  hand,  and  practicing  still 
greater  with  the  other  —  shouting  Liberty  and 
Equality  with  one  breath,  and  in  the  next 
breath,  from  the  same  lungs,  condemning 
prostrate  millions  to  slavery  and  unrequited 
labor  ?  The  thing  is  a  monstrosity  in  morals 
and  government,  to  which  no  parallel,  at  least 
in  degree,  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race.  No  people  has  professed  and 
established  free  principles  of  government  with 
greater  fulness  and  beauty ;  and  no  nation  has 
set  at  naught  its  own  vaunted  principles  with 
more  selfish  and  shameless  audacity.   Just  in 
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proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  principles 
is  the  grossness  of  the  inconsistency.  The 
abuse  of  what  is  good  is  bad  in  the  degree  of 
its  goodness.  If  we  cannot  act  up  to  the 
principles  of  free  government  we  profess,  let 
us  at  least  have  the  honesty  and  self-respect 
to  abandon  them.  If  slavery  must  continue 
to  exist  in  the  United  States  as  a  cherished 
institution,  let  us  eschew  rei)ublicanism  and 
democracy,  liberty  and  equality,  and  all  the 
mere  i)hrases  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  cheat  ourselves  and  each  other  into  the 
belief  that  we  are  a  free  and  a  freedom-loving 
people. 

In  reverting  to  the  period  between  1818  and 
1838,  I  am  struck  with  the  fact,  that  althoughi 
I  was  in  frequent  and  intimate  personal  com- 
munication with  most  of  the  American  gentle- 
men, who,  either  as  supercargoes  or  masters  of 
vessels,  during  that  period  frequented  the  port 
of  Calcutta,  yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever 
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made  slaveiy  in  this  country  a  sniyect  of 
special  inquiiy.  I  studied  with  deep  interest 
every  work,  to  which  I  could  obtain  access, 
illustrative  of  the  political  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica, such  as  John  Adams's  work  on  Govern- 
ment, Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  the  Fed- 
eralist, Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  Jefler- 
son's  Correspondence,  the  Annual  Messages  of 
Presidents,  besides  frequent  files  of  newspa- 
pers, and  the  most  popular  works  on  America 
by  French  and  English  writers,  such  as  those 
of  a  Stuart,  Duncan,  Hamilton,  Hall,  Mar- 
tineau,  De  Tocqueville,  &c. ;  and  yet,  willt 
all  these  means  of  information,  and  while 
engaged  in  the  express  and  continued  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  repub- 
lican government,  I  never  obtained  a  clear  and 
distinct  percejition  of  the  true  relation  which 
slavery  bears  to  it.  The  existence  of  slavery 
in  combination  with  the  purest  principles  of 
political  government,  puzzled  and  confounded 
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me,  but  I  was  accustomed  to  consider  it  us 
wholly  uucoxjnected  with  the  free  States,  and 
as  an  institution  which  even  the  slave  States 
were  anxiously  endeavoring  to  provide  the 
means  of  eradicating.  This  view  I  probably 
derived  from  the  accounts  I  met  with  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  of  certain  proceed- 
ings in  the  Virginia  Legislature.  I  now  see 
that  the  slaveholding  interest  has  been  a  main- 
spring, if  not  the  mainspring  in  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  commencement,  and  that  it  is 
undermining,  —  I  do  not  ascribe  malice  iwa- 
pcnsc,  —  but  that  it  is  in  fact  undermining  the 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberties  of  tlie 
free  States.  The  man  who  does  not  see  this 
may  be  a  very  honest  man,  and  worthy  of  all 
confidence  for  his  good  intentions,  but  I  cannct 
respect  iiim  for  his  perspicacity,  or  trust  his 
judgement  or  foresight,  or  even  his  clear-sighted 
vision  of  what  is  actuuHv  before  his  eyes.  1 
say  this  with  such  an  approach  to  impartiality 
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as  may  be  attained  by  some  efibrt  and  a  some- 
what favorable  position ;  for  I  am  neither  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor,  although  not 
a  *  no-government'  man,  do  I  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  any  other  existing  government. 
I  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  I 
reside,  when  they  do  not  require  me  to  violate 
any  moral  principle ;  and  I  endeavor  to  judge 
of  such  a  question  as  slavery  unbiassed  by 
local  or  national  prepossessions.  To  me,  thus 
judging,  it  appears  that  the  constitution  and 
laws,  the  institutions  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  their  acknowledged 
excellences,  constitute  the  most  monstrous 
system  of  self-contradictions  that  civilization 
has  ever  presented. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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TO  AMERICA. 

BY  JOHN  BOWIllNG. 

When  old  Europe  blazons,  proudly, 

Volumes  of  historic  fame ; 
You,  more  loftily  and  loudly, 

Echo  young  Columbia's  name : 
When  we  boast  of  Guadalqiiivirs, 

Thames  and  Danubes,  Elbes  and  Rhones ; 
You  rejoice  in  statelier  rivers  — 

Mississippis  —  Amazons ! 

Many  a  poet,  many  a  pajan, 

Shouts  our  mountain-songs,  and  tells 
Alpine  tales,  or  Pyrenean  — 

Snowden,  Lomond,  Draclienfels ! 
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But,  across  tlie  Atlantic  surges, 

Andes  higher  claims  prepares ; 
Snow-crowned  Chimborazo  urges 

Mightier  sovereignity  than  theirs ! 

And  if  thus  your  works  of  nature 

Our  sublimest  works  outdo; 
Should  not  man,  earth's  noblest  creature, 

Should  not  man  be  nobler  loo  ? 
Fioni  our  crouching,  cowed  example, 

When  your  Pilgrim  fathers  lied, 
Reared  they  not  a  prouder  tem])le, 

Freedom's  temple,  o'er  your  head? 

Tyrant-stories  stain  our  pages; 

Priests  and  kings  have  forged  our  chains ; 
Ye  were  called  to  brighter  ages ; 

Yc  were  borji  where  Freedom  reigns  ; 
Many  a  dreary,  daik  disaster, 

Here  has  dug  the  freeman's  grave ;  — 
Ye  have  never  known  a  master  — 

How  can  ye  endure  — a  slave  ? 
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THE    MELANCHOLY  BOY. 

BY  ELIZA  LEiS  FOLLEN. 

Afiiij2.\d  oucc  related  to  me  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  cliild. 

I  knew,  lie  said,  a  little  boy,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  little  fellows  that  ever  lived.  lie  was 
gentle  and  kind  to  his  companions,  obedient 
to  his  parents,  good  to  all.  His  home  was  in 
a  small  country  village,  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  wandering  into  the  neighboring  fields,  Avhen 
his  tasks  were  all  over.  There,  if  he  saw  a 
young  bird  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground  before 
it  could  fly,  he  would  })ick  it  np  gently,  and 
put  it  back  into  its  cradle  nest.  I  have  often 
seen  him  step  aside,  lest  he  should  tread  on  an 
ant  hill,  and  thus  destroy  the  industrious  little 
creatures'  habitation.    If  a  child  smaller  than 
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himself  was  carrying  a  heavy  basket  or  bundle, 
lie  would  always  offer  to  help  him.  Was  any 
one  hurt,  or  unhappy,  Harry  was  quick  to  give 
his  aid,  and  his  sympathy.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  weak,  and  he  feared  not  the 
strong.  Did  any  one  say  a  harsh  word  to 
Harry,  he  gave  him  a  kind  one  in  return.  I 
have  known  him  to  carry  more  than  half  his 
breakfast  to  a  little  lame  boy,  whose  mother 
was  poorer  than  his  own.  He  was  brave  and 
true;  he  would  confess  his  own  faults;  he 
would  hide  those  of  others, 

Harry  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  got 
all  his  lessons  well  at  school,  and  he  stood 
high  in  his  class.  But  what  he  was  particu- 
larly remarkable  for,  was  his  love  of  all  beau- 
tiful things,  and  most  especially  of  wild  flow- 
ers. He  would  make  wreaths  of  them  and 
give  them  to  his  mother,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  putting  one  on  my  study  table,  when  he 
could  contrive  to  place  it  there  without  my 
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seeing  him.  Harry  knew  all  the  green  nooks 
where  the  Housatonia  was  to  be  found  in  the 
early  spring,  and  it  was  he  that  ever  brought 
me  the  beautiful  Gentian  that  opens  its  blue- 
fringed  petals  in  the  middle  of  the  chilly 
October  day.  On  Sunday,  and  on  all  holidays, 
Harry  always  had  a  flower,  or  a  bit  of  green 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  jacket.  Every  sunny 
window  in  his  mother's  house  had  an  old  use- 
less teapot  or  broken  pitcher  in  it,  containing 
one  of  Harry's  plants,  whose  bright  blossoms 
hid  its  defects  and  infirmities.  He  also  loved 
music  passionately;  he  whistled  so  sweetly 
that  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  him.  Yet  there 
was  something  in  his  notes  that  always  went 
to  your  heart  and  made  you  sad,  they  were  so 
mournful. 

Often,  in  the  summer  time,  Harry  would  go, 
toward  evening,  into  the  fields,  and  lie  down 
in  the  long  grass;  and  there  he  Avould  look 
straight  up  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  whistle 
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such  plaintive  luncs,  lliat  beautiful  as  they 
were,  it  made  your  hcact  uchc  to  hoar  them. 
You  could  uot  sec  him,  —  you  only  heard 
him,  —  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  the  song  of 
a  spirit  you  "vrerc  listening  to. 

Alas  I  Harry  Avas  not  happy;  God's  glorious 
world  was  all  around  him,  his  soul  M^as  timed 
to  the  harmony  of  heaven,  and  yet  his  young- 
heart  ached,  and  tears,  bitter,  scalding  tears, 
often  ran  down  his  smooth  round  cheek,  and 
then  he  would  run  and  hide  his  head  in 
his  mother's  lap,  that  blessed  home  for  the 
troubled  spirit. 

One  day,  I  discovered  the  cause  of  Harry's 
melancholy.  I  was  returning  from  a  walk,  and 
saw  him  at  a  little  brook  that  ran  behind  my 
house,  washing  his  face  and  hands  vehe- 
mently, and  rubbing  them  very  hard.  I  then 
remembered  that  I  had  often  seen  him  there 
doing  the  same  thing.  '  It  seems  to  me,  Harry,' 
I  said,  '  that  your  face  and  hands  are  clean 
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J10W ;  and  why  do  yon  nib  your  face  so  vio- 
Icntlv  ? '  'I  am  tivinir,'  he  said,  '  to  wnsh  awav 
lllis  color;  lean  never  Ije  ha])])y  till  I  get  rid 
of  this  color;  if  I  wash  me  a  great  deal,  will 
it  not  come  oil' at  last?  The  boys  will  not 
jilay  with  mc  ;  they  do  not  love  mc,  because  J 
am  of  this  color;  they  arc  alt  white.  Why,  if 
God  is  good,  did  lie  not  make  me  white  ? '  and 
he  wept  bitterly.  '  Poor  dear  little  boy,'  I  said, 
and  took  him  in  my  arms  and  pressed  liim  to 
my  heart !  '  God  is  good ;  it  is  man  that  is 
cruel.* 
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OUR  RELIANCE. 

BY   n:  R.  MADDEN. 

Who  hath  devoted,  truly,  hand  and  lieart 
To  this  great  cause,  and  long  hath  taken  part 
Against  Oppression,  —  fearlessly  defied 
Its  wealth,  its  power,  cupidity  and  pride, — 
Who  ever  struggled  with  its  interests  vile, 
And  hath  not  felt,  at  times,  as  if  the  guile, 
Injustice,  fraud,  and  cruelty,  combined 
In  slavery,  had  been  by  fate  designed 
To  thrive  and  prosper ;  while  poor  Freedom's 
best 

And  fairest  hopes  seemed  doom'd  to  be  deprest  ?' 
Who,  in  the  long  contention  with  this  crime, 
In  every  change  of  conflict  and  of  clime. 
With  feeble  means,  but  yet  determined  will, 
To  close  and  grapple  with  this  giant  ill, 
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Ne'er  felt  the  sad  conviction  in  his  breast, 
He  warred  with  wrongs  he  should  not  see 
redrest  ? 

So  long  endured,  connived  at,  or  concealed. 
The  wonder  seems  such  tilings  should  be 

revealed ; 
For  old  abuses  ill  can  bear  the  light ; 
{ The  worse,  indeed,  the  longer  out  of  sight. ) 
And  still,  official  wisdom  will  suggest, 
Beware  of  meddling  with  a  hornet's  nest ; 
Disclaim  the  act  which  makes  these  evils 

known, 

Denounce  its  rashness,  run  its  author  down ; 
Discredit  him  who  dares  to  tell  the  truth, 
And  if  the  interests  he  offends,  in  sooth, 
Are  strong  and  influential  at  the  time, 
Uphold  the  same  and  tolerate  the  crime. 
From  old  Las  Casas'  time,  to  Clarkson's  day. 
The  course  of  Freedom,  seek  it  where  we  may, 
♦  Did  never  yet  run  smooth and  few  have  seen 
And  traced  that  cause,  and  found  it  so,  I  ween. 
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They  wlio  would  trace  it  still,  and  stem  the 
stream 

Of  vile  oppression,  yet  who  idly  dream 
The  state,  its  statutes,  treaties,  or  its  sword, 
A  snre  protection  to  this  cause  aflbrd, 
Form  an  erroneous  estimate  indeed. 
And  lean  on  that  which  proves  a  broken  reed. 
Oh  I  if  there  were  no  higher,  holier  trust, 
How  had  our  hopes  been  buried  in  the  dust 
How  had  the  bravest  spirit  been  cast  down, 
The  noblest  efforts  stript  of  their  renown ! 
The  toil  of  Clarkson's  glorious  life  been  lost. 
Or  robbed  of  merit  gained  at  such  a  cost. 
How  would  the  humbler  champions  of  the 
cause 

Have  sunk,  in  conflict  with  inhuman  laws ! 
How  might  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  band 
Of  Freedom,  even  in  her  boasted  land,  — 
Republican  America,  —  have  ceased 
To  hope,  where  hope  itself  the  strife  nicreased  I 
How  might  the  guardian  women,  who  have 
given 
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To  this  great  work  the  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
The  high-souled  servants  of  this  cause,  have 
left 

Its  mournful  field,  of  life  and  soul  bereft  i 
O,  in  the  justice  of  this  cause,  indeed  -  - 
In  that  Eternal  Justice  hath  decreed 
Truth  shall  prevail  —  our  sole  reliance  lies  I 
A  thousand  foes,  that  seemed  its  friends,  may 
rise 

To  mar  our  efforts ;  —  still,  they  shall  not  fail, 
For  Truth  is  great,  and  must  at  last  prevail. 
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LETTER   TO    A  FRIEND. 

BY   SUSAN   C.  CABOT. 

I  CANNOT  feel  satisfied  without  having  afew 
more  words  with  you  iipou  tlie  subject  wo 
were  discussing  last  evening.  You  said,  in 
reply  to  some  ot"  the  remarks  I  made  upon  the 
necessity  of  our  doing  all  we  could  for  the 
slaves,  that  you  found  so  much  evil  around  you 
to  overcome,  so  much  care  to  be  bestowed  upon 
those  nearest  to  you,  that  you  had  no  time  or 
thought  to  bestow  upon  the  slaves ;  and  then 
you  cited  iniuslice  and  wrong-doing  towards 
those,  wlio,  while  they  Avere  not  called  slaves, 
were  yet  treated  as  badly  by  those  who  thought, 
because  they  paid  money  for  their  services,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  be  as  selfish  and  inhumnn 
in  their  requirements  of  them  as  their  bad  pas- 
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sious  might  dictate.  No  one  can  say  or  feel 
too  much  for  these  wrongs,  (clone  by  Clirut- 
imis.')  and  most  heartily  do  I  sympathise  with 
your  strong  indignation  upon  the  subject.  But 
should  this  sympathy  with  one  source  of  suffer- 
ing, shut  tlie  heart  against  other  sources,  or 
cancel  its  obligations  to  extend  its  sympathies 
and  keep  up  the  sacred  fire  which  burns  for 
oppressed  humanity  ? 

How  can  it  be  that  you,  breathing  the  air  of 
freedom ;  at  liberty  to  go  on  your  errands  of 
mercy  ;  to  say, '  I  am  the  free  child  of  God,  and 
him  will  I  serve ;  there  is  no  one  to  make  me 
afraid;  I  have  nothing  to  fear  but  my  own  bad 
passions;  no  chains  but  those  I  fasten  upon 
myself ; '  —  how  is  it  that  you  can  say  you  have 
not  time  to  feel  for  all  that  suffer,  but  above  all 
for  those  in  bondage  ?  The  heart  does  not  ask 
for  time  to  love ;  in  its  infinite  capacity,  it  feels 
no  limits.  No  —  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
difficulty ;  for  I  have  known  those  whose  daily 
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and  hourly  life  seemed  one  act  of  Christian 
devotion  to  the  wants  and  rights  of  those  near- 
est, show  such  a  sympathy  and  zeal  for  those 
who  were  far  remote,  that  the  heart  seemed  to 
return  with  redoubled  tenderness  and  strength, 

4 

as  if  it  liad  gained  new  convictions  and  new 
energies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  human 
souls  it  had  embraced. 

There  is  one  lesson  we  all  must  learn,  anil 
that  is,  that  the  house  that  happens  to  be  over 
our  own  heads,  or  the  neighborhood  we  hap- 
pen to  live  in,  does  not  contain  souls  more 
precious  to  God  than  any  other  souls  he  lias 
'formed ;  that  his  eye  is  not  dazzled  by  the  ease 
and  elegance  which  excite  our  self-complacen- 
cy ;  that  the  humble  prayer  of  the  slave  ascends 
as  freely  to  him  as  do  the  petitions  of  those 
who  lie  upon  beds  of  tlown.  This,  perhaps, 
we  all  acknowledge  with  the  lips,  but  do  we 
take  the  fact  within  our  hearts,  and  do  we  let 
it  remain  there  long  enough  to  come  out  a 
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living  reality  ;  to  become  a  part  of  our  spiritual 
being?  This,  doubtless,  is  a  hard  lesson;  it 
comes  across  all  the  prejudices  and  associa- 
tions that  have  grown  up  with  us  from  our  ear- 
liest infancy ;  for  we  come  into  this  world 
taking  possession,  and  are  received  as  if  it 
was  made  only  for  ourselves;  and  seldom  are 
we  taught  otherwise,  cxcei)t  by  the  passions 
of  those,  who,  having  the  same  convictions 
with  ourselves,  dispute  the  right  with  us;  and 
so  we  gradually  take  root  in  tliis  sellish  soil, 
and  louk  upon  those  wlio  have  not  actually 
come  in  contact  willi  us,  but  sis  trees  walk- 
ing;—  and  so  do  they  remain  to  us  till  our  in- 
ward eye  is  open,  and  we  loaru  iluit  all  arc 
equal  in  the  siglit  of  God,  and  all  are  recreant 
to  his  divine  law,  till  they  have  thrown  oil'  the 
network  of  selfishnoss,  and  come  out  free  be- 
ings into  the  upper  air,  where  with  clear  vision 
they  can  look  abroad  and  ask,  '  \V'ijai  bhuU  wo 
do  to  entitle  ourselves  to  the  inherilunce  which 
opens  itself  upon  our  enlarged  vision  ? ' 
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We  mast  not  do  God's  work  by  halves.  If 
it  is  right  to  lessen  the  burthen  we  do  see,  it  is 
also  right  to  do  wliat  we  can  to  lessen  that 
which  we  do  not  see.  The  burthen  is  just  as 
heavy,  and  oh  I  how  much  heavier,  that  has  no 
human  sympathizing  eye  to  pity  it. 

Let  me  make  one  more  remark,  and  I  have 
done.  Is  there  not  great  danger,  that,  with  all 
our  convictions  and  acknowledgements  to  the 
contrary,  the  covering  that  God  has  been 
pleased  to  put  upon  the  negro  hides  fiom  our 
faithless  hearts  the  truth  that  he  is  as  one  of 
us  ?  And  does  not  that  make  us  more  busy  in 
our  home  charities,  which  have  but  one  com- 
plexion, than  we  otherwise  should  be,  when 
called  upon  to  help  those  who  are  indeed  dis- 
tant? If  our  slaves  had  our  skins,  would  it  be 
so  difficult  to  find  time  to  think  about  them  ? 
1  ask  these  questions  without  fear  of  giving 
offence,  for  I  know  your  benevolence,  how 
wide  it  is.    I  feel  sure  that  if  I  have  touched 
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upon  a  tender  place,  you  will  courageously 
touch  it  again,  and  ascertain  whether  there  be 
any  real  unsoundness  there ;  and,  cost  what  it 
may,  will  tiikc  the  necessary  remedies  for 
restoring  health  to  the  sick  part.  After  this,  I 
say  nothing  in  extenuation  of  my  frankness. 
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THE    HARVEST  MOON. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

Hail  to  thee,  beautiful  pilgrim,  who  dost  now 
Walk  through  the  unseen  heavens,  and  draw- 
est  near  I 

Down  the  proud  sun  has  sunk,  and  left  no 
trace, 

But  one  most  royal  and  resplendent  cloud, 
All  waved  and  braided  with  celestial  hues  — 
Flushed  through  with  deluging  glories.  As 
they  fade, 

I  turn  in  q^uest  of  thee;  for,  on  this  night. 
On  such  a  summer  slope,  in  years  gone  past, 
I  waited  for  thee,  girt  by  loving  hearts. 
Up  I  for  all  heaven  is  thine !    Ko  cloud,  no 
star 
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Hovers  above,  but  from  below  are  turned 
A  thousand  radiant  eyes,  a  thousand  hearts, 
To  mark  thine  advent ;  for  the  husbandman 
Claims  thee  by  ancient  right,  and  fondly  deems 
That  thou  wilt  even  abjure  thy  love  of  change 
To  bless  his  unhoused  shocks  !    But  lo  !  thou 
com  'st  I 

Beautiful!  oh!  most  beautiful !    Fair  orb, 
AVith  what  a  heavenly,  an  imperial  calm,  ■ 
.Dost  thou  ascend  the  sky  I    How  the  warm 
earth 

Drinks  in  thy  affluent  beauty ;  —  yon  far  woods, 
With  homage  of  their  shadowy  solitude. 
Repay  thy  beams  ;  and  silvery  voices  ring 
From  yellow  ridges,  and  dim  w^inding  vales. 

Never  did  majesty  so  crown  thy  brow 
As  in  this  hour.     Not,  when  from  highest 
heaven 

Thou  flood'st  the  spotless,  pure,  and  starry  sky 
With  thy  effulgence ;  nor  when  piping  winds 
Wing  the  white  clouds  athwart  thy  glittering 
disk. 
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Uroad,  bright,  and  solemn,  from  the  horizon 
dun 

Thou  floatest  up,  nor  can  the  eye  pass  on, 
As  it  is  wont,  from  thy  half-noticed  face, 
With  scarce  a  thought,  a  feeling,  but  impressed 
Palpably  with  thy  greatness,  rests  in  awe 
As  on  the  bosom  of  a  mighty  world. 

Oh  I  glorious  object !  when  shall  there  l)e 
given 

Answer  unto  the  questions  rnnnborlcss 
Of  what  thou  art,  —  thus  linked  into  our  fate, — 
Attendant,  yet  eternally  cut  oifi  — 
Familiar,  yet  a  mystery  ?    What  life 
Thrills  in  thy  vales  ?    What  nations  populate 
Those  tracts  on  which  I  gaze  ?    As  to  our 
globe 

Thy  placid  sphere  is  knit,  are  they  to  us 
By  some  invisible  bond  ?    Art  thou  indeed 
A  glorious  habitation  in  heaven's  calm, 
Swathed  in  blue  air ;  with  pageantry  august 
Of  lustrous,  living,  ever-shifting  clouds 
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Fair  canopied ;  and  wliere  the  winged  winds, 
In  woods,  and  wilds,  and  on  vast  roaring  seas, 
Make  music ;  and  shake  out  the  fragrant  breatli 
Of  beautiful  flowers,  in  sunny  vales,  on  plains, 
And  solitary  mountains?    Art  thou  this 
To  frail  and  perishable  things,  which  yet, 
In  their  confined  and  flitting  life,  are  torn 
By  their  tempestuous  passions,  —  envy,  hate, 
Fever  of  rule,  fierce  lust  of  blood  and  gold, — 
Till  they  do  blast  the  paradise  they  tread 
Into  a  desolate  hell,  and  send  the  sighs 
Of  a  lamenting  spirit,  a  dim  woe. 
And  the  sirocco  breath  of  shrivelling  crime, 
Through  all  thy  fairy  realms ;  till  even  love 
Is  but  a  feverish  pain,  passion  is  gross, 
And  hope,  which  should  invigorate  like  the  sun. 
Wearies  the  heart  to  sickness  ?    Hast  thon,  too, 
Slaves,  who  do  groan  through  centuries  of 
wrong  ? 

Exiles,  heart- wasting  for  their  own  far  land? 
And  dungeon  captives,  writhing  in  the  coils 
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Of  dragon  power?    Weak,  wearing  for  the 
strong  ? 

Poor,  for  the  pitiless  ?  Good,  for  the  brute  base  ? 
And  that  most  bhnding  curse  of  honest  eyes, 
The  villainous  perpetrator  of  dark  deeds, 
Kevclling  in  sunny  and  admired  ease  ? 

What  I  can  it  be,  that  mid  yon  tranquil  light 
Are  reared  the  thrones  of  .mighty  monarchies  ? 
Thrones,  built  above  the  sullen  dens  of  Power  ? 
Thrones,  behind  which,  in  everlasting  gloom, 
The  chains  and  tortures  of  dominion  lie? 
Thrones,  in  whose  presence  millions  are  bowed 
down. 

In  adulation  and  in  abjectness; 
Quenching  within  their  souls  God's  lofty  life  ; 
Forgetting  all  the  glory  of  their  hopes ; 
Their  birthright ;  their  endowments  manifold ; 
And  cringing  to  a  creature  like  themselves  ? 
Thrones,  whence  go  forth  the  winged  words 
of  death? 

The  cry,  —  to  kill,  to  devastate,  to  quench, — 
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Through  wide,  fair  realms,  nnto  the  very  bounds 
Of  the  bright  planet,  —  peace,  wealth,  happi- 
ness. 

The  painful  growth  of  many  happy  years, 
But  which,  at  once,  beneath  rapacious  hands, 
And  'neath  the  tread  of  many  thousand  feet, 
And  'neath  the  rampant  recklessness  of  fire, 
Vanish,  and  leave  one  wide,  blank  waste  of 
woe ! 

Fair  world !  in  thee  do  pilgrims  to  and  fro 
Wander,  as  here,  to  witness  scenes  like  these  ? 
And  do  they  visit,  with  deep-musing  hearts. 
Realms  which  for  ages  have  been  overthrown  ; 
Their  laws,  their  cities,  and  their  very  gods, 
Buried  beneath  the  night  of  hoary  years? 

But  vainly  do  my  tlioughts  assay  thy  state  ; 
Vainly — as  now,  perchance,  some  vessel  beats, 
With  restless  prow,  the  billows  of  thy  seas. 
But  finds  not  port.  Enough  I  God  watches  thee  ; 
Enough  I  enough  I  that  thou  art  beautiful  i 
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THE    BLIND  KING. 

D-anslated  from  the  German  of  Ludwig  Uhlaml, 
BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

What  brings  this  host  of  Northmen  grim 

To  the  wild  shores  of  the  sea? 
And,  with  his  gray  hair  floating  dim, 

The  bhnd  king,  why  comes  he  ? 
On  his  tall  stafl'  supported, 

In  bitter  woe  he  cried. 
Till  o'er  the  ocean-channel 

The  stormy  isle  replied : 

'  Robber  !  from  thy  rock-fortress  strong, 
Give  back  my  daughter  dear; 

Her  tuneful  voice,  her  gentle  song, 
Made  glad  life's  winter  drear ; 
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On  her,  the  green  shore  pacing, 

Rushed  thou,  the  robber-foe ; 
'Tis  thy  eterne  disgracing; 

It  bows  my  gray  head  low ! ' 

Forth  fifom  his  cave,  with  that,  outspinng 

The  robber,  wild  and  large ; 
IIis  huge  Hun-sword  in  his  hand  he  swung, 

And  smote  upon  his  targe. 
'  By  many  a  watch  defended, 

How  came  this  thing  to  be  ? 
By  warriors  stout  attended. 

Yet  fights  no  one  for  thee  ? ' 

The  warriors  stood  in  silent  doubt,  — 
Forth  from  his  place  stept  none ; 

The  blind  king  turned  him  roimd  about.  — 
'  Am  I  then  quite  alone  ? '  — 

Then  seized  the  father's  right  hand, 
His  ardent  son  so  young ; 
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'  Grant  me  that  I  may  fight  him  — 
I  feel  my  arm  is  strong  I ' 


'  Son,  he  hath  giant  might,  the  foe, 

No  man  may  'gainst  him  stand ; 
Yet  thou  hast  valorous  pith,  I  know, 

By  the  pressure  of  thy  hand ! 
Take,  then,  the  old  death-giver. 

The  Scaldic  prize  to  th'  brave ; 
And  if  thou  fall,  the  river 

Shall  be  the  old  man's  grave ! ' 

But  hush !  through  foam  and  eddy,  now, 

The  boat  is  onward  bound  ; 
The  blind  king  stands  with  bick'ring  brow. 

And  all  is  silent  round ; 
Till  from  afar  ascend eth 

The  clash  of  shield  and  sword, 
And  battle-cry  that  blendelh 

With  echo's  dull  accord. 
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Then  spake  he,  joyful,  yet  afraid, 

*  Tell  me,  what  doth  appear  ? 
I  know,  by  its  good  clang,  my  blade. 

It  ever  rung  so  clear ; 
The  robber's  hours  are  counted ; 

His  bloody  wage  is  won ! 
Hail,  hero  all  undaunted  I 

Hail  to  thee,  brave  king's  son  I ' 

Again,  and  all  is  still  around, 

The  king  doth  listening  stand : 
'  What's  this  I  hear  —  this  rushing  sound 

Of  moving  to  the  land  ? ' 
They  are  coming  o'er  the  water, 

Thy  son,  with  sword  and  shield, 
And  she,  thy  gentle  daughter. 

The  sunny -haired  Gunilde  I 

*  Right  welcome ! '  cried  the  blind  old  king, 
From  a  lofty  rock  beneath ; 
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Now  joy  aroimd  my  age  will  spring, 
And  honor  mark  my  death ! 

Thou  wilt  lay,  my  son,  beside  me, 
Tliat  sword  of  metal  strong ; 

And  thou,  Gmiilcie,  the  fond  one, 
Wilt  sing  my  funeral  song ! ' 
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PATER  NOSTER. 

BY  AMASA  W'AI.KEU. 

A  rooR  mendicant  once  called  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  Bishop,  not  remarkable  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  asked  for  food.  The  Bishop,  after 
hearing  his  story,  ordered  his  servants  to  bring 
the  beggar  a  mouldy  crust  of  bread.  When 
he  had  thus  satisfied  his  conscience  by  this  act 
of  charity,  he  proceeded  to  ask  the  liungiy 
man  whether  he  could  read?  No,  said  the 
beggar.  Can  you  say  the  Lord's  prayer  ?  No, 
continued,  the  mendicant,  I  don't  know  what 
the  Lord's  prayer  is.  Then  you  should  know, 
said  the  reverend  prelate ;  I  will  teach  you,  and 
you  must  repeat  it  after  me.  '  Our  Father, 
who  art  in  heaven,'  began  the  priest.  The 
beggar  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked, 
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witli  great  emphasis  and  emotion,  Our  Father, 
did  you  say?  Aye,  said  the  Bishop.  Then, 
said  the  beggor,  you  and   I  are  brothers. 

■\Vhy    yes,  repHed  the  Bishop.  Then, 

continued  the  begcrar,  how  could  you  turn  ofTa 
starving  Ijrother  with  a  mouldy  crust  of  bread? 

"What  a  just  comprehension  was  that,  of  the 
beautilul  exordium  to  the  Lord's  prayer.  What 
an  admirable  commentary  did  this  ignorant 
beggar  make  upon  it.  What  learned  theolo- 
gian ever  made  one  equal  to  it  ?  What  moral 
philosopher  ever  discovered  more  truly  the 
grand  and  noble  idea  of  man's  universal  broth- 
erhood? What  a  text  I  Our  Father!  —  what  a 
doctrine ;  we  are  all  brothers  I  —  what  an  infer- 
ence ;  then  Vv'e  should  treat  each  other  as  such  I 
But  are  all  mankind  b.vothers?  Yes,  truly,  if 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  for  universal  use ;  if  we 
are  all  the  children  of  a  common  Father,  who, 
if  he  be  a  good  parent,  must  love  all  his  off- 
spring alike.    The  colored  man  and  white  man 
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brothers?  Yes.  Anil  the  colored  man  is  in 
bondage,  is  rob])ed  of  his  all,  of  his  liberty,  his 
family,  and  every  thing  that  man  liolds  dear: 
and  now  he  presents  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  white  man,  and  asks  —  for  what?  For  his 
freedom,  for  the  privilege  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  own  hard 
and  honest  toil,  and  the  safe  and  legal  posses- 
sion of  his  own  wife  and  children ;  and  what 
answer  will  the  wdiite  brother  give?  Will  he 
turn  him  off  with  a  mouldy  crust?  That  is 
the  question  proposed  to  us,  the  }>eonle  of  the 
free  States  of  America.  The  slave  does  not 
ask  his  master  to  set  liim  free.  That  would 
be  useless,  that  would  only  bring  upon  him 
additional  stripes  and  severer  toil;  but. he  does- 
come  to  %is  and  ask  for  that  liberty  which  is  so 
unjustly  and  cruelly  denied  him.  Shall  we 
reject  his  prayer?  He  asks  for  the  united 
public  sentiment  of  the  world,  demanding  his 
liberation.     He  asks-  that  the  Press  should 
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raise  its  voice  in  his  behalf,  and  that  those  who 
feel  for  hirn  should  go  forth  on  errands  of  mer- 
cy and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  story  of  his 
sad  condition;  that,  by  these  means,  light  may 
be  difliiscd,  and  the  elfective  sympathies  of  the 
world  be  enlisted  in  his  cause.  Tliis  he  asks, 
as  a  brother;  and  shall  we  deny  him?  All 
this  will  cost  money  to  be  sure ;  but  shall  we 
withhold  it  ?  Shall  we  let  our  brother  suffer 
and  perish  in  his  chains?  Let  us  not  attempt 
to  dodge  this  question.  No.  Let  us  meet  it, 
fully,  boldly,  fairly  meet  it ;  and  let  our  hearts 
respond  before  the  tribunal  of  Conscience,  and 
say  what  we  ought  to  give  to  help  our  brother. 

There  are  some  men,  —  aye,  and  so-called 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  too,  —  who  would 
dismiss  the  needy  brother  with  a  mouldy  crust 
of  bread,  and  cover  their  cold-hearted  selfish- 
ness by  a  hypocritical  show  of  giving  him 
'  ORAL  religious  instruction ; '  but  all  this  will 
not  do ;  it  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  slave, 
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nor  can  it  satisfy  the  man  wlio  recogntzcs  in 
every  fclIo\y-man  a  hrotlier,  and  feels  the  obli- 
gation of  that  heavenly  injunction,  '  As  yo 
would  tliat  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  yc 
even  so  unto  them '  ;  or  recollects  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  apostle,  '  Whosoever  hath  this 
world's  goods,  and  seetli  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  liis  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? ' 

And  now  the  Liberty  Bell  calls  you  to  the 
door  of  the  Christmas  Anti- Slavery  Fair, 
where  your  enslaved  brother  stands  sliivering 
with  cold,  and  trembling  with  fear;  with  a 
down-cast,  yet  hopeful,  wishful  eye,  waiting  to 
see  what  you  will  give  him  to  make  his  heart 
and  the  hearts  of  his  wife  and  little  ones  re- 
joice in  all  the  blessings  of  heaven-bestowed 
freedom.  Say,  man,  woman,  child,  ivill  ym* 
turn  him  off  ivith  a  mouldy  crust  of  bread  1 
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TO    A  FRIEND, 

wao  /.iXED  THE  AUIHOK'S  AID  AND  PUAYERS  FOft  THE  SLAVE. 
BY  Ex^lILY  TAYLOR. 

'  Pity  and  prayers   and  pleadings  for  the 

SLAVE  I ' 

These  thou  didst  ask,  and,  soon  as  asked,  I 
gave : 

Yet  still  I  deem'd  a  stronger  claim  behind, 
And  long  I  waited,  hopeful  for  my  kind : 
Is  there  no  lot,  more  sad  beyond  compare. 
Than  even  the  slaves'?  —  no  louder  call  for 
prayer  ? 

Is  there  no  being  that,  from  morn  till  night. 
Tasks  his  Virhole  soul  to  prove  that  wrong  is 
right? 

No  man,  no  brother,  in  whose  moral  life 
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Peace  cannot  be,  but  one  perpetual  strife? 
Servant  and  slave  himself,  despite  the  show 
Of  limbs  unchained,  free  movements,  open 
brow  ? 

No  master  he,  —  still  less  the  meaner  tool 
Who  holds  the  weapons  of  that  savage  rule  :  — 
No  —  high  in  seats  of  intellectual  power, 
Sit  they,  the  self-subdued,  who  grieve  mc 
more. 

Theirs  is  the   senate  —  theirs  the  pnlpit  — 
press  — 

Minds  given  to  strengthen  man,  and  hearts  to 
bless ; 

Theirs  was  the  power  —  but  early  in  the  race 
They  paused,  they  wavered  —  meaner  souls- 
gave  chase 
And  bore  them  on  to  their  appointed  place, 
To  sit,  the  conquerors,  yet  themselves,  the 
while, 

Subdued,  though  silent,  ministers  of  guile. 
Alas  for  them,when  Freedom's  friends  advance, 
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.Firm  in  their  steps  and  coixlial  in  tlieii*  glance  I 
IIovv'  dull  and  dead  the  once  familiar  eye  ! 
What  chilling  doubts,  what  straitcn'd  sympathy! 
"Not  theirs  to  brand,  nor  torture  —  if  they  can. 
They  win  to  reason  the  impatient  man : 
Tell  him  of  times  (how  far  remote  I)  to  be. 
When  dut}'-  mojij  be  done,  and  slaves  go  free  ; 
When  signs  and  portents  shall  announce  the 
fact, 

That  God  approves  a  just  and  righteous  act ; 
But,  till  thai  hour,  'tis  treason,  robbery,  wrong, 
To  aid  the  weak  in  combat  with  the  strong. 
And  they  who  Wisdom's   highest  eounsels 
know, 

Will  turn  aside  and  let  the  rash  fools  go. 
Can  such  things  be,  and  prayer  be  duly 
made 

For  slaves,  for  prisoners,  and  our  voice  be 
stayed  ? 

Shall  Ave  not  say,  and  Avith  a  swelling  heart, 
Oh!  from  this  sad,  this  sonl-debasing  part, 
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Save,  Lord,  our  best  and  dearest!  —  From 

their  breast 
Chase,  tliou  who  canst,  this  demon  of  unrest. 
Give  them  to  feel  where  brotherhood  may  be, 
In  faith,  in  love,  in  simple  trust  in  thee. 
As  thy  kind  gifts  have  bless'd  them,  as  the  glow 
Of  love  is  in  their  hearts,  their  homes,  do  thou 
Vouchsafe  that  higlier,more  transcending  grace, 
To  shed  tliis  beaming  love  o'er  all  their  race. 
As  their  high  thoughts  point  heav'nward,  may 

they  know 

That  erjual  Heaven  but  ripens  what  we  sow. 
'Nq  charm  in  death  to  change  the  natural  fruit, 
From  poisonous  stems  bid  healing  branches 
shoot ; 

No  quick  conversion  of  a  mind  imbued 
'With  jealous  fears,  to  Freedom's  generous 
mood. 

Growth, — inward,  upward,  —  still  must  mark 
the  mind 

For  Heaven's  communion  fitted  and  designed. 
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So  be  thou  faidiful  found,  brave  heart  I  an<l 
rise 

On  to  new  tasks  and  wider  sympathies  : 
Cheer  np  thy  shiggish  brethren  in  the  race ! 
Keep  on  thy  steady,  but  perpetual  pace ; 
The  cahnness  of  a  soul  whose  way  is  clear. 
Light  up  thine  eye,  give  quickness  to  thine  ear ; 
So  our  low  whispers,  breathing  o'er  the  sea, 
Of  peace  and  blessing,  shall  be  dear  to  thee  ; 
And  in  our  Father's  land,  before  the  throne, 
Rejoicing  spirits  claim  thee  for  their  own. 
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RANDOM  REFLECTIONS. 

BY  RICHARD  1).  WEBB. 

A  WITTY  and  sagacious  friend  of  mine,  in 
his  sure  and  certain  hope  of  liie  eventual  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race,  never  allows  hiniselC 
to  be  discouraged  by  trifles.  He  declares,  that 
though  'ic€  cannot  discern  the  mnrch  of  improve- 
ment, time  "will  surely  reveal  it.  Being  ephc- 
meral,  we  cannot  grasp  either  end  of  eternity 
in  our  mental  vision.  We  must  not  expect 
the  world  will  turn  right  end  uppermost  in  our 
time.  "VVc  die  —  but  humanity  lives  —  and 
what  may  not  be  hoped  for  from  afciv  thousnnrJ 
years?  Such  is  the  pliilo.sopliy  of  my  hopeful 
friend,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  sound. 

I  knew  a  good  man  wdio  devoted  much  of 
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his  time  to  tlic  promotion  of  the  education  of 
the  Irish  poor.  He  was  of  a  desponding  tem- 
perament, and  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  he 
sighed  over  the  trilling  results  of  his  labors; 
yet  the  progress  which  had  been  made  through 
his  exertions  was  sufficient  to  delight  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  blessed  with  more  hopeful 
dispositions. 

When  the  Temperance  reformation  was 
commenced  in  Ireland,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  laborers  in  the  cause  required  abundant 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The  storm  of  ridicule 
and  faint-hearted  prophecy  that  assailed  them 
from  every  side  was  enough  to  cool  the  ardor 
of  all  but  those  who  were  determined  to  per- 
form their  duty.  A  kind  offer  was  at  that  time 
made  by  a  jeering  opponent,  —  that,  as  the 
Temperance  Society  would  undoubtedly  be 
dead  within  a  twelvemonth,  he  would  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  officiate  as  chief  mourner. 
We  were  then  known  as  *  the  drunken  Irish/ 
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llic  most  dissolute,  reckless  and  forlorn  na- 
tion in  the  civilized  world.  How  is  it  now? 
You  would  now  see  more  drunkenness  in  a 
week's  journey  through  moral  Scotland  or 
miglity  England,  than  in  Ii-eland  in  a  year.  To 
\vhatevcr  cause  it  be  attriljuted,  the  wonderfnl 
change  is  accomplished.  The  fact  is  undenia- 
ble that  here  we  arc,  a  soberer  eight  millions 
than  any  other  eight  millions  yon  will  find  on 
the  same  num])er  of  square  miles  the  wide 
world  over.  A  comfortable  fact  for  the  liopers, 
and  a  noble  fact  it  is. 

This  being  the  case,  it  no  longer  seems  so 
Utopian  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
ears  shall  be  stunned  with  the  hideous  yet 
heavenly  din  that  shall  break  forth  when  all 
men  —  with  arms  bared  to  the  elbows,  antl 
wielding  heavy  hammers  —  shall  set  about 
beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-liooks,  liaving  ceased 
to  learn  war  any  more.    I  believe  there  are 
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thousands  now  loathing  war  and  all  its  acces- 
sories, who  thought  little  upon  the  subject  a 
short  time  ago.  There  is  no  saying  what  may 
not  be  done  by  the  indefatigaljle  labors  of  a 
devoted  lew,  who  take  any  thing  in  hand  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  with  honest  hearts  and 
God's  blessing  upon  their  work.  Garrison  is 
not  so  generally  esteemed  a  fool  now,  even  in 
his  own  country,  as  he  v/as  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago.  The  golden  rule  is  better 
understood  now  than  formerly;  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  all  in  favor  of  liberty.  "VVe  have 
the  abolition  of  East  Indian  slavery  to  cheer 
us.  Nine  or  ten  millions  freed  there,  by  the 
honorable  East  India  company,  make  a  glorious 
addition  to  the  few  hundred  thousand  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  completed  their  apprentice- 
ship on  the  Ist  of  August,  183S.  In  these 
days,  emancipation  passes  for  a  great  and 
godlike  action,  —  and  so  it  is.  But  the  days 
shall  come  when  it  shall  be  seen  to  be  but  a 
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small  part  of  the  duty  thai  man  owes  to  his 
brother  man,  not  to  enslave  and  oppress  him. 
Let  ns  not  despair.  The  force  of  circnmstan- 
cos,  the  gentle  pressure  of  events,  guided  by 
the  Divine  hand,  all  tend  towards  the  rapid 
overthrow  of  the  reign  of  fraud  and  force  and 
the  triumph  of  C'hrislianity  and  humanity.  Be 
it  ours  to  take  hold  on  the  right  side,  and  worli:. 
We  must  not  measure  our  exertions  by  their 
apparent  effects.  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons,  the  days  or  the  years, 
which  are  in  the  hand  of  God  alone.  And  let 
us  remember  that,  as  Wendell  Phillips  has 
admirably  expressed  it  — '  We  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  abolish  slavery,  but  to  do  our 
duty.' 
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THE    SLAVE-BOY'S  DEATH. 

BY  EMZABETII  POOT.E. 

'AxoTHF.K  of  niy  brollicrs  Wiis  Sf>k1  to  Mr.  Tyler.  Dewaiis's  Neck. 
Pasquotank  County.  This!  man  very  much  ill-trcaicd  rniiny  col- 
ored boys.  One  very  cold  day.  ho  sent  my  lirolher  out,  naked  and 
hungry,  to  find  a  yoke  of  .steers  ;  the  hoy  returned  willioul  finding 
them,  when  his  niastov  ilo!ji:g:ed  him,  and  sent  him  out  again.  A 
wliiie  lady,  who  lived  near,  gave  liim  Ibod,  and  advised  him  to  try 
again  ;  he  did  so,  but  it  seems  again  without  success.  He  piled  up 
a  heap  of  leaves  and  laid  himself  down  in  lliem,  and  died  there. 
He  was  found  through  a  flock  of  turkey  buzzards  hovering  over  him  : 
these  birds  had  pulled  his  eyes  out.'  —  Life  of  Clones  Grandi/,  late  o 
slave  in  the  United  States  of  America.  London:  Charles  Gilpin  •- 
1843. 

'  Go  seek  my  steers,'  the  master  said, 

With  sullen  brow  and  eye ; 
The  sun  gloomed  out  a  dusky  red, 

And  storms  drove  through  the  sky ; 
*  Go  seek  my  steers  ;*  — young  Grandy  heard, 
And  went  his  way  without  a  word. 
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He  sought  the  steers  through  brake  and  glen, 
Through  cheerless  wood  and  plain, 

Beside  the  homes  of  toil-worn  men, 
That  spoke  of  want  and  pain ; 

He  passed  the  slaves  in  weary  gang, 

And  heard  the  cat's  heart-quivering  clang. 

He  sought  the  steers  through  tangled  ground, 
Tlien  climbed  a  neighboring  height, 

And  with  strained  glances  peered  around. 
But  found  no  steer  in  sight. 

The  wind  was  high  —  'twas  piercing  cold  — 

And  baclv  his  shivering  way  he  told. 

*  Go  seek  my  steers  I '  the  master  cried, 

And  flogged  him  forth  anew ; 
The  boy  turned  back,  while  new-born  pride 

Within  his  bosom  grew, 
And  struggling  fearfully,  that  thought 
Above  all  former  passions  wrought. 
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Hiiiigiy  and  faint,  he  walked  forlorn, 
Relieved  ])y  strangers'  bread ; 

He  sought  the  steers  till  early  morn 
Glanced  o'er  the  mountain's  head  ^ 

Then  hopelessly  he  laid  hira  down 

Upon  a  heap  of  leaflets  brown ;  — 

And  there  he  lay,     grew  the  day, 
Hnngi-y,  and  faint,  and  pale ; 

And  there  he  lay,  while  sunset  gay 
Flushed  all  the  western-  vale ; 

And  there  he  lay  the  lonely  night, 

With  its  far  star-lights  infinite. 

His  senses  died,  his  soul  went  forth- 
On  free  and  tireless  wing ; 

He  left  in  peace  this  torturing  earth,. 
A  spirit's  joy  to  sing, 

And  gladly  closed  his  weary  eyes,. 

To  be  awaked  in  paradise. 
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And  none  knew  where  the  slave-boy  lay, 

Until  the  buzzards  gave 
Fierce  notice  of  the  shrunken  clay, 

And  of  the  leafy  grave, 
"Where  the  low  wind's  bewailing  sigh 
Sung  the  young  wanderer's  lullaby. 

With  nature  and  in  peace  he  died, 

Beside  the  ferny  brake ; 
The  wild  flowers  smihng  by  his  side, 

The  wavelets  of  the  lake 
Whispering  soft  music  to  his  ear, 
Long  as  the  dying  child  could  hear. 

With  nature,  far  from  strife  of  men, 
From  fiendish  lash  and  frown  — 

With  nature,  in  the  ferny  glen. 
Among  the  branches  brown  — 

With  nature,  and  with  God,  to  bear 

His  unchained  spirit  through  the  air. 
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LEWIS  HERBERT. 
AN  INCIDENT  OF  NEW-ENGLAND  SLAVERY. 
BY  EDMUND  QTJINCY. 

'  Words  are  things,'  said  Mirabeau,  and  very 
troublesome  tilings  men  have  sometimes  found 
them.  Abstract  propositions  are  now  and  then 
as  dangerous  as  edged  tools.  The  *  rhetorical 
nourish'  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
has  produced  effects--,  of  which  the  honest  men 
who  uttered  it  never  dreamed.  It  produced 
an  explosion  in  France,  which  shook  all  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  and  unsettled  the  deepest 
foundations  of  old  establishments.  It  has  over- 
thrown the  domestic  institutions  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  is  even  now  threatening  our 
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own  w^itli  destruction.  There  is  no  telling 
where  its  ravages  will  be  stayed.  Indeed,  a 
new  idea  is  at  any  time  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  a  quiet  commn- 
nity.  If  a  man  has  hold  of  one,  he  must 
take  care  how  he  lets  it  go.  If  he  cannot 
knock  it  on  the  head,  let  him  make  a  cage 
for  it  in  his  own  breast,  where  it  may  serve  to 
divert  himself  and  his  particular  friends  occa- 
sionally ;  but  let  him  beware  how  he  turns  it 
loose  upon  society.  It  will  be  almost  sure  to 
worry  himself  first  of  all,  and  then  to  play  the 
very  deuce  in  the  neighborhood.  And  the 
mischief  is,  that  when  a  new  idea  is  once  on 
foot,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  catch  it  or 
destroy  it.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
spectable part  of  society  has  an  instinctive 
antipathy  to  the  anomalous  monster,  and  does^ 
all  it  can  to  prevent  its  mischiefs  and  to 
despatch  it,  and  that  generally  without  much 
regard  to  the  punctilios  of  the  chase.  The 
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world  is  sadly  infested,  at  this  moment,  with 
these  vermin.  A  man  cannot  be  at  peace  in  his 
«tiidy,  his  pulpit,  his  business,  his  sect,  his 
party,  or  his  possessions,  for  them.  They  re- 
spect not  the  old  philosophies  and  theologies ; 
they  dabble  in  physic  and  in  law;  they  buzz 
about  in  churches  and  capitols ;  they  interfere 
])etween  men  and  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
masters ;  like  harpies  they  carry  away  the  very 
meat  and  wine  from  our  tables ;  they  demand  a 
reconstruction  of  society ;  they  even  come  be- 
twixt us  and  our  very  bank  slock  and  money 
bags.  I  wonder  that  the  well  disposed  pait  of 
mankind  do  not  make  a  grand  hattiic  for  tlie 
extermination  of  these  pests  of  the  species. 
We  shall  never  have  a  (|uiet  world  again  until 
they  do. 

Our  ancestors,  of  the  times  that  tried  men  s 
souls,  had  their  own  experience  of  the  imprac- 
ticable nature  of  new  ideas.  The  discussions 
which  ushered  in  the  great '  rlictorical  flourish' 
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of  Ihe  Fourth  of  July,  'that  all  men  were 
crv'ij.ated  free  and  equal,'  were  not  held  in  a 
corner,  and  would  not  always  be  limited  to  a 
lit  audience.  The  slaves,  as  they  stood  behind 
their  masters'  chairs,  (for  be  it  known  to  our 
Southern  brethren,  that  their  favorite  system, 
though  ever  a  Patriarchal,  was  not  always  a 
peculiar  one,)  or  mingled  in  the  excited  crowds 
in  the  streets,  could  not  help  hearing  state- 
ments of  general  principles,  which,  though  no- 
toriously a  stupid  generation,  they  contrived  to 
generalize  sufiiciently  to  make  them  include 
themselves.  A  practical  consequence  of  these 
new  ideas  of  lumian  rights  was,  that  many 
slaves  made  free  with  so  much  of  their  mas- 
ter.s'  property  as  was  comprised  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  their  own  skins,  and,  dispensing 
Avith  the  parental  care  under  which  they  had 
grown  up>  rashly  undertook  the  charge  of  them- 
selves. Among  this  thoughtless  and  ungrate- 
ful class  was  Lewis,  the  slave  of  a  wealthy 
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and  distinguished  New-England  gentleman, 
whose  real  name  I  shall  disguise  under  that  of 
Herbert.  Lewis  was  born  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  had  grown  to  manhood  in  his 
service.  He  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
harsh  treatment,  or  of  inattention  to  his  bodily 
necessities.  He  had  passed  the  middle  period 
of  life,  and  was  not  many  years  younger  than 
his  master,  who  ever  treated  him  with  much 
consideration  and  indulgence.  In  the  realms 
of  the  kitchen  he  ruled  with  absolute  sway,  — 
one  of  those  despots  of  whom  most  families, 
whose  traditions  reach  so  far  back,  have  heard 
the  fame  and  the  deeds.  Mr.  Herbert  scarcely 
dared  to  bring  a  friend  home  to  dine  willi  hun 
without  consulting  the  convenience  of  Lewis  ; 
and  as  to  a  dinner  party,  the  master  of  the 
hotise  knew  himself  to  be  but  second  in  com- 
mand on  such  a  field  day.  Over  the  larder,  the 
kitchen,  the  wine-cellar,  the  plate-chest  and  tlic 
china-closet,  he  reigned  undisputed  sovereign. 
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Notwithstanding  his  ample  rule  ^ind  high 
prerogatives,  (and  Lewis  magnified  his  office,) 
he  was  never  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  his 
due.  He  heard  the  word  slave  used  as  the 
most  ignominious  epithet  that  could  be  applied 
to  human  infamy  —  and  he  learned  to  hate  it. 
He  heard  the  blessings  of  liberty  extolled  as 
the  birthright  of  all  mankind  —  and  he  wished 
to  know  what  they  were.  He  did  not  see 
(poor  slave  that  he  was  I)  why  he  should  en- 
dure a  condition  which  so  many  great  men 
seemed  to  regard  with  such  abhorrence,  or 
why  he  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  that  free- 
dom of  which  they  discoursed  so  eloquently,  as 
they  had.  I  must  do  Mr.  Herbert,  however, 
the  justice  to  say,  that  it  was  not  from  his  lips, 
or  in  his  house,  that  Lewis  imbibed  these  ex- 
travagant ideas.  He  was  (God  help  him !)  a 
staunch  Tory,  and  held  all  these  leveling  doc- 
trines in  utter  abhorrence.  But  the  air  was 
tainted  with  them,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
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at  that  poor  Lewis  should  have  been  infected, 
especially  as  his  temperament  and  condition 
pre-disposed  him  to  receive  tlie  contagion.  He 
was  so  severely  afllicted,  that  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  home  where  he  had  been  bom  and 
bred  np,  and  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  sub- 
stantial goods  of  life,  in  pursuit  of  that  phan- 
tom, Liberty — that^^m* fatMUS,  which  has  often 
led  men  sucii  a  dance,  and  at  last  left  thern  in 
the  mire.  Accordingly,  one  fine  night,  he  left 
his  master's  house,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
many  tears ;  for  the  love  of  the  African  race  for 
their  homes  and  old  familiar  haunts,  amounts 
to  a  passion.  With  many  a  bitter  regret  at 
leaving  his  old  master  and  his  young  mistress, 
and  with  many  a  sigh  at  all  he  left  behind,  he 
fared  forth  in  search  of  what  great  men  have 
deemed  but  a  name — of  freedom  and  self- 
mastery.  Whether  his  experience  confirmed 
or  confuted  this  philoso^jhy,  I  am  not  able  to 
say.    All  I  know  is,  that  he  never  returned  to 
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his  master's  liouse,  tliougli  he  well  know  that 
he  would  receive  a  joyfiil  welcome,  and  full 
restitution  to  all  his  former  dignities.  Mr. 
Herbert,  though  grieved  and  hurt  at  the  depar- 
ture of  Lewis,  took  no  mcasnses  to  recover  his 
services,  but  suffered  him  to  seek  a  better  con- 
dition if  he  could  find  it. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  # 
Several  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
flight  of  Lew^is,  and  no  tidings  had  been  heard 
of  him.  The  cloud,  which  had  been  so  long 
gathering,  now  brooded  in  blackness  over  the 
land,  ready  to  burst  upon  it  in  a  storm  of  deso- 
lation. Indeed  the  first  red  drops,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  coming  tempest,  had  already 
fallen  at  Lexington,  and  men  were  awaiting 
the  general  crash  with  hearts  of  mingled  hope 
and  fear.  The  siege  of  Boston  was  forming 
gradually,  and  the  timid  of  either  party  were 
endeavoring  to  escape  to  it,  or  from  it,  accord- 
ing as  their  political  principles  led  them  to 
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welcome  or  to  abhor  the  protection  of  the 
British  crown.  Mr.  Herbert  was  a  Royalist  — 
the  most  loyal  of  the  loyal.  His  faith  in  Ihe 
omnipotence  of  the  British  Parliament  was 
worthy  of  a  Crown  Lawyer.  He  believed 
that  the  struggle  would  soon  be  over,  and  its 
only  result  would  be  to  establish  King  George 
III.  more  firmly  than  ever  upon  his  throne  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people.  He  had  retired  sev- 
eral years  l^efore  to  his  country  seat,  about  ten 
miles  from  Boston,  and  his  advancing  age  and 
increasing  infirmities  indisposed  him  to  a  hasty 
removal  to  a  beleaguered  capital.  Though  he 
had  held  office  under  the  crown,  still  he  was 
not  especially  obnoxious  to  the  popular  side, 
and  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
reihain  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  struggle,  un- 
molested by  either  party.  He  thought  that  an 
elderly  man  and  his  young  daughter  could  not 
be  regarded  as  very  dangerous  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  a  revolution.    He  hoped  that  age 
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and  innocence  might  be  safe  from  popular  vio- 
lence. But,  good  easy  man,  he  had  been 
bronght  up  under  the  old  ideas.  Had  he  lived 
to  this  time,  he  would  have  known  better. 

It  was  a  blustering  evening,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  (not  the  May  of  the  poets,  but 
the  May  of  New-Engand,)  in  the  year  of  grace 
1775.  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  daughter,  his  only 
child,  were  seated  together  in  the  parlor  (for 
in  those  days  drawing-rooms  Avere  not)  of  his 
pleasant  country  house.  The  shutters  were 
closed,  and  the  heavy  crimson  curtain  drawn, 
concealing  the  deep  recesses  for  the  windows 
and  the  inviting  window- seats,  now,  alas  !  seen 
no  more  below.    The  light  of  the  noble  wood 

fire,  (always  a  necessary  attendant  of  a  New- 
England  May,  and  that  season  was  what 
Horace  Walpole  would  have  called  a  hard 
spring,)  roaring  up  the  ample  chimney,  its 
jambs  adorned  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  its  man- 
tel-piece, with  carving  in  wood,  of  which  Grin- 
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Liu  Gibbons  need  not  have  been  ashamed. 
Hashed  comfortably  back  from  the  panneled 
walls,  pleasantly  overpowering  the  rays  of  the 
wax  candles  on  the  table.  Every  panncl  of 
the  wail  supported  a  full  length  portrait  of 
some  of  the  ancestral  Herberts,  from  the  pencil 
of  the  Limberts  and  the  Blackburns  of  the 
early  provincial  days,  while  upon  two  of  them 
the  magic  art  of  Copley  had  impressed  an  im- 
mortal moment  of  the  cheerful  age  and  of  the 
brilliant  youth  of  the  pair  before  us.  Change 
but  the  brocaded  dressing-gown  and  crimson 
velvet  slippers  of  the  old  man  for  his  claret - 
colored  dress  coat,  with  gold  buttons  and  gold- 
buckled  shoes,  and  divest  his  head  of  the  black 
velvet  skull-cap,  turned  up  w^ith  while  silk,  and 
you  could  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  picture 
and  which  the  original.  And  under  the  green 
riding  habit,  heavily  laced  with  gold,  and  the 
riding  cap,  with  its  black  ostrich  plume,  you 
could  not  fail  to  discern  the  fovm  and  features 
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of  the  beautiful  Emily  Herbert.  Curiously 
carved,  high-backed  arm  chairs,  cabinets  that 
would  have  driven  a  modern  collector  mad, 
tables  of  every  variety  of  shape,  some  graspr 
ing  a  huge  ball  in  a  single  clawed  foot,  while 
others  sustained  themselves  upon  an  unac- 
countable confusion  of  legs,  and  other  strange 
furnitures,  whereof  modern  upholstery  knows 
not  the  names,  were  duly  arranged,  in  their 
proper  places  about  the  ample  apartment.  The 
survivors  must  blush  at  the  confusion  in  which 
they  now  awake  and  find  themselves,  after 
their  half  century  of  sleep,  in  modern  drawing- 
rooms.  Books  there  were  good  store,  and  in 
the  corner,  by  the  door,  a  globe,  brought  from 
the  library  for  some  special  consultation.  The 
father  and  his  fair  child  sat  by  the  fire,  beside 
a  small  table,  upon  which  stood  the  supper 
tray.  The  repast  was  slight,  but  the  display 
of  plate  was  such  as  would  be  thought  unbe- 
fitting the  occasion  in  these  days.    But  in.  that 
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world,  before  fancy  stocks  —  when  cities  under 
water  and  railways  to  tiie  Dismal  Swamp 
were  unimagined  things,  much  capital,  compar- 
atively, was  invested  in  plate.  And  these 
marks  of  wealth,  reported  by  the  British  offi- 
cers, who  were  feasted  in  Boston  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  conquest  of  Canada,  are  said  to 
have  been  a  main  temptation  to  the  ministry 
to  seek  to  repair  their  necessities  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  tlie  Colonies.  Tall  decanters  blushed 
with  the  glowing  vintages  of  Madeira  and 
Portugal,  and  beside  them  an  exquisitely  deli- 
cate bowl  of  curious  China  sent  up  the  fumes 
of  that  punch,  which  was  our  fathers'  '  earliest 
visitation  and  their  last  at  even.' 

The  old  man  sat  looking  wistfully  into  the 
fire,  while  his  daughter,  leaning  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  gazed  anxiously  upon  his  face ; 
for  those  were  days  that  made  fair  young 
brows  look  sad  and  ihoughlfiil  before  their 
time.    The  clock  in  the  hall  had  just  struck 
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ten,  when  they  were  roused  from  their  con- 
templations by  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
door.  They  hastily  looked  round,  and,  to  their 
surprise,  the  long  lost  Lewis  stood  before 
them.  Time  had  somewhat  altered  him,  and 
his  whole  air  and  bearing  was  changed  from 
what  it  was  of  old,  bat  he  it  was.  '  So  you 
have  returned,  at  last,'  began  Mr.  Herbert,  but 
he  was  hastily  interrupted  by  Lewis.  '  Sir,' 
he  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest  tone,  *  you  must 
instantly  leave  this  house.  You  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.*  '  Leave  my  house  !  at  this 
hour !  why,  pray  ? '  '  Because  the  mob  is 
coming,  vowing  your  destruction,  and  that  of 
all  that  belongs  to  you.'  '  The  mob !  and  for 
what  ? '  *  They  say  that  you  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  their  troubles,  that  they  have 

discovered  letters  and  what  not  but  make 

haste,  sir.    They  are  close  at  hand.    If  you 
will  Usten,  you  can  hear  them  even  now.'  He 
hastily  opened  the  window,  and  a  confused 
13* 
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murmur  of  voices  was  heard,  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer.  Mr.  Herbert,  who  had 
started  to  his  feet  at  the  first  address  of  his 
slave,  now  sunk  despondingly  back  again  in 
his  arm  chair.  '  I  cannot  go,'  said  he ;  '  save 
my  child,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate.'  '  For 
God's  sake,'  exclaimed  Lewis,  '  rouse  yourself 
They  will  murder  you.  They  swear  that  you 
are  worse  than  Hutchinson,  and  that  they  will 
have  your  heart's  blood.'  The  old  man  shook 
his  head.  'Leave  me,'  said  he  faintly,  'and 
save  her.'  '  Dearest  father,  do  you  think  I 
will  leave  you  ? '  cried  Miss  Herbert,  passion- 
ately embracing  him ;  *  if  you  will  slaj^  I  will 
stay  with  you.  But  will  you  suffer  your  only 
child  to  see  you  murdered  before  her  eyes, 
and  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  rebel 
mob  ? '  This  expostulation  seemed  to  revive 
him  in  some  degree,  and  the  resolution  beam- 
ing from  his  daughter's  eyes  gave  him  new 
strength  and  courage.    There  was  indeed  no 
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time  to  lose.  The  shouts  and  imprecations  of 
the  excited  populace  were  now  too  distinctly 
audible,  as  they  approached  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Herbert  was  almost  carried  out  of 
the  house,  through  the  hall  door,  between  his 
daughter  and  his  slave.  The  house  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  high 
road.  Tliere  Avere  no  artificial  grounds  around 
it.  The  thick  grass  grew  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  natural  lawn  was  irregularly  dotted  with 
aboriginal  elms  and  oaks,  which  the  axe  of  the 
pioneer  had  spared.  At  some  distance  on  the 
left,  the  lawn  was  skirted  by  a  young  growth 
of  forest  trees.  To  this  point  Lewis  first 
directed  the  steps  of  his  charge,  and  under  its 
shelter  they  approached  the  road,  before  the 
mob  had  reached  the  house.  There  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  to  allow  his  companions  to  take 
breath,  and  to  permit  the  stragglers,  who  were 
coming  in  from  the  country  around,  to  leave 
the  road  free.    They  looked  towards  the  house. 
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Lights  were  seen  flashing  at  every  window. 
The  mob  were  in  search  of  them.  They 
could  hear  distinctly  their  curses  of  disappoint- 
ment and  rage.  Presently  the  windows  were 
dashed  through,  and  the  furniture  thrown 
furiously  out  upon  the  lawn.  The  very  quiet 
room,  where,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  all 
had  been  peace  and  stillness,  was  stripped  of 
all  its  treasures  to  heap  high  the  bonfire  which 
was  to  crown  the  orgies  of  the  night.  The 
mob  had  soon  broken  into  the  wine-cellar,  and 
this  circumstance,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
'  festal  blaze,'  it  is  probable,  was  the  safety  of 
the  fugitives,  by  delaying  the  pursuit.  Pre- 
sently the  bonfire  began  to  crackle  and  blaze, 
and  the  shouts  bf'came  more  and  more  fero- 
cious under  the  combined  influence  of  liquor 
and  mischief 

Foolish  tourists  in  America  complain  that 
we  have  no  amusements  in  this  country.  I 
wish  they  could  have  been  at  Walnut  Hill 
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that  night.  But  they  arc  a  perverse  genera- 
tion. Have  they  never  heard  of  our  merry 
times  of  okl,  sacking  Governor  Hutchinson's 
house,  and  tarring  and  feathering  obnoxious 
oflicials,  and  the  grand  old  tea  party  of '75? 
And  then  our  lare  sport  in  burning  Convents, 
and  Halls  dedicated  to  Freedom,  and  dragging 
insolent  varlets  about  the  streets,  who  dared 
to  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
meant  any  thing,  and  shooting  them  down  at 
the  doors  of  their  printing  offices  !  They  might 
at  least  have  remembered  the  fun  we  have 
had  in  hoaxing  'the  English  epicures'  into 
investing  their  solid  hoards  in  a  very  rotten 
commodity  of  ours,  called  Public  Faith,  worth 
about  as  much  as  a  dicer's  oath,  or  the  bought 
smile  of  a  prostitute.  And  our  repudiation, 
too  I  If  that  be  not  an  excellent  jest,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the 
royal  pastimes  of  burning  men  alive,  by  a  slow 
fue,  of  hunting  negroes  with  bloodhounds  and 
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rifles,  of  whipping  women  to  death,  and  selhng 
one's  own  children  by  the  pound ;  for  these 
arc  the  recreations  of  our  betters,  the  guarded 
prerogative  of  the  privileged  classes.  This 
kind  of  game  is  strictly  preserved  and  secured 
for  the  amusement  of  our  masters,  as  the 
chase  was  in  old  time  c<  Dtiiied  to  the  corres- 
ponding class  in  Europe.  Like  tliern,  too,  our 
lords  claim  the  privilege  of  pursuing  their 
game  over  the  soil  of  their  vassals.  But, 
tliough  .shut  out  from  these  diversions  of  our 
superiors,  we  can  still  share  with,  them  the 
stirring  excitement  of  the  mob,  the  delicate 
pleasantry  of  repudiation,  and  the  delicious 
irony  of  Lynch  law.  Why,  what  would  these 
cavillers  have  ?    !No  amusements,  indeed ! 

The  blazing  bonfire  soon  attracted  all  the 
loiterers  in  the  road,  and  Lewis  seized  the 
opportunity  to  cross  it,  with  his  companions,  into 
the  fields  beyond.  He  knew  that  the  main 
roads  in  every  direction  would  be  soon  thronged 
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by  yet  greater  numbers,  attracted  by  the  blaze, 
and  he  pushed  across  the  fields  towards  the 
sea  shore,  about  two  miles  off,  as  the  most  prob- 
able way  of  concealment  or  escape.  They 
huni  jd  along,  as  fast  as  the  infirmities  of  Mr, 
Herbert  Avould  permit,  over  tlie  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  land  —  and  slow  enough  it  seemed 
to  his  companions.  The  night  was  more  like 
one  in  November  than  in  May,  and  the  chilly 
wind  drifted  the  clouds  in  black  masses  over 
the  waning  moon.  They  accomphshcd  in 
safety  about  half  the  distance,  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  lane  leading  to  the  coast.  Here 
Mr.  Herbert  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  proceed.  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
daughter  and  Lewis  endeavored  to  reassiue 
him  and  drag  him  forward.  He  sunk  despond- 
ittgly  upon  the  ground.  At  that  moment  a 
single  horseman  rode  up.  He  stopped  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  The  cloud  passed  from 
the  moon  for  an  instant,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance 
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how  it  was.  *  So  the  old  rascal  has  got  away/ 
said  he  with  an  oath,  'but  I'll  soon  bring  those 
that  will  settle  his  business.'  He  was  just 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  when  Lewis  seeing 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  seized  his  bridle 
fast.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  The 
horseman  was  dragged  from  his  seat  and 
thrown  upon  the  side  of  the  lane,  and  Lewis 
had  lifted  Mr.  Herbert  into  the  saddle.  Lead- 
ing the  horse,  and  entreating  Miss  Herbert  to 
assist  in  steadying  her  father  upon  his  back, 
he  hurried  onward  as  fast  as  he  dared.  This 
was  the  more  necessary^  as  they  heard  the  dis- 
mounted cavalier,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
his  breath  and  his  senses,  making  towards  the 
light,  roaring  for  assistance.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  never  would  reach  the  end  of  the 
lane.  Mr.  Herbert  swayed  upon  the  saddle 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  they  kept  him  from  falling.  Before  they 
had  gained  the  shore,  they  knew  that  their 
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pursuers  had  been  put  upon  the  right  scent. 
They  were  nearing  them  fast,  M'hen  the  fugi- 
tives at  last  came  out  upon  the  sands.  The 
hurried   footsteps,   shouts,    execrations,  and 
dancing  lights  of  the  mob,  seemed  fearfully- 
near.    What  were  tlioy  to  do  ?  Fortunately, 
Lewis  espied  a  gentleman's  boat-house,  built 
over  a  little  creek  hard  by.    '  I  must  make  free 
with  Colonel  Vernon's  boat/  exclaimed  he,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  demolished 
the  padlock  on  the  door  with  a  huge  stone. 
By  an  equally  summary  process  he  freed  the 
boat  from  its  moorings,  and  pushed  it  out  of 
its  covert.    It  seemed  to  be  too  late,  for  the 
rioters  were  almost  upon  them.    He  dashed 
through  the  waves,  and  taking  Mr.  Herbert  in 
his  arms,  deposited  him  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  boat,  and  then,  in  like  manner,  placing  Miss 
Herbert  at  the  helm,  with  a  hurried  instruction 
how  to  hold  it,  grasped  the  oars.    A  second's 
delay  or  misadventure  had  been  fatal,  for 
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the  crowd  were  already  upon  the  beach,  exult- 
ing over  their  prey.  But  a  shigle  stroke  of  the 
(jars  placed  them  beyond  their  reach  Mad- 
dened with  drink  and  rage,  the  pursuers  rushed 
into  the  sea,  with  yells  and  imprecations,  in 
hopes  to-  seize  the  boat.  A  shower  of  stones 
mined  upon  the  fugitives  But,  luckily,  the 
rioters  had  no  fire-arms,  and  a  sweep  or  two 
more  of  the  oars  placed  them  beyond  danger 
and  annoyance.  The  bay  upon  which  they 
were  launched  was  so  completely  land-locked, 
that  it  was  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  the 
wide  Atlantic.  They  were  soon  careering 
over  the  gentle  billows,  leaving  the  confused 
noise  of  the  baffled  mob  far  behind  them,  and 
they  forgot,  for  the  moment,  in  the  sweet  sense 
of  present  security,  what  they  had  suffered  and 
lost. 

As  soon  as  the  first  tumults  of  joy  were 
over,  Lewis  explained  his  agency  in  the  mat- 
ter.   It  seems,  that  after  he  left  Mr.  Herbert's 
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house,  he  had  gone  to  Portsmouth,  in  New- 
Hampshire,  where  he  Hved  nntil  he  happened 
to  hear  that  his  old  master  had  removed,  per- 
manently, into  the  country.    lie  then  returned 
to  Boston,  not  long  before,  and  went  into  the 
service  of  a  distinguished  patriot.     He  had 
left  the  town  previously  to  the  siege,  with  this 
gentleman's  family.    It  was  in  this  situation 
that  he  heard  of  the  popular  excitement  against 
his  old  master,  as  a  traitor  to  the  country, 
(whether  just  or  not,  we  have  not  time  now  to 
inquire,)  and  of  the  determination  of  the  pop- 
ulace to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him. 
By  pretending  to  join  them,  he  had  been  able 
to  get  enough  in  advance  of  them  to  defeat 
their  plans,  as  we  have  seen.    While  thus  ox- 
plaining,  the  boat  rounded  the  point  of  houc; 
Island,  and  was   instantly  challenged  from 
His  Majesty's  frigate  Arethiisa,  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  channel.    Explanations  were 
soon  given.    The  fugitives  were  cordially  wel- 
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corned  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  ship  for  the 
night,  and,  the  next  morning,  they  were  safely 
landed  in  Boston. 

•!£.  •If.  42.  •ir.  -U-  ^ 
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Long  years  passed  away.  The  struggle  was 
over.  The  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  were 
at  an  end,  and  the  American  Colonies,  erected 
into  the  United  Slates,  had  set  up  the  trade  of 
government  on  their  own  account.  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  English  ministry  were  disap- 
pointed, and  the  hopes  of  the  Loyalists  crushed 
forever.  The  treaty  of  Paris  had  crowned  the 
work,  and  the  Rebellion  was  transmuted,  by 
the  magic  of  success,  into  the  Revolution. 
Many  hearts  rejoiced  at  the  prosperous  issue  ; 
sorne,  because  they  glowed  with  patriotic 
lircs;  sonic,  because  they  saw  a  now  and 
untried  career  of  ambition  opened  before 
them;  some,  because  the  fmal  seal  was  set 
upon  the  confiscations  and  forfeitures  of  the 
troublous  times,  and  confirmed  their  titles  to 
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Other  people's  estates.  But  there  were,  too, 
sorrowful  spirits  and  breaking  hearts,  wearing 
out  sad  years  of  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  upon, 
whose  ears  the  distant  rejoicings  sounded  like 
the  death-knell  of  their  hopes.  To  such,  wc 
turn. 

One  of  the  gloomiest  days  of  a  London 
November  was  drawing  towards  its  close.  The 
sun  vainly  endeavored  to  pierce  the  thick  fog 
that  buried  the  city  in  an  untimely  night. 
The  street  lamps  were  lighted,  though  it  was 
not  yet  sunset,  and  the  windows  of  the  shops 
and  houses  shot  forth  uncertain  glimmerings 
into  the  darkness.  A  single  candle  sufficed  to 
light  up  an  humble  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
a  dilapidated  house,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
city.  It  had  not  much  to  reveal.  A  ragged 
carpet  strove  to  hide  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
a  few  common  chairs,  no  two  alike,  a  deal 
table,  and  a  rough  bedstead,  all  bearing  the 
tokens  of  poverty  and  the  pawnbroker's  shop, 
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filled  up  the  disposable  space  of  the  chamber. 
A  handful  of  coals  upon  the  grate  seemed  to 
be  endeavoring  to  excite  themselves  into  a 
blaze,  sending  out  into  the  room  an  occasional 
pulF  of  smoke,  as  an  earnest  of  their  good  in- 
tentions. The  room  was  scrupulously  clean, 
but  in  all  other  respects  bore  the  marks  of 
extreme  poverty.  Upon  the  bed  reclined  an 
old  man,  propped  by  pillows,  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  life.  By  his  side  sat  a  woman  of  per- 
iiaps  thirty,  but  upon  whose  countenance  care 
and  sorrow  had  done  the  work  of  many  years. 
The  unnatural  brightness  of  her  eye,  the  hec- 
tic spot  on  her  cheek,  and  the  frequent  though 
stifled  cough,  showed  that  she  was  not  much 
longer  for  the  world  than  her  aged  companion. 
'  Emily,  my  love,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  for  he  it 
was,  'what  was  that  knocking  that  just  awoke 
me  V  'It  was  nothing,  sir,'  replied  his  daugh- 
ter, *  but  Mrs.  Hobbs,  coming  after  her  rent. 
You  remember  that  the  doctor's  fee,  last  week, 
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when  you  were  so  ill,  swallowed  up  tlrat  week's 
rent,  so  that  we  are  now  a  fortnight  in  arrears. 
But  I  pacified  her  by  promising  she  should  he 
paid  as  soon  as  Lewis  arrives.  You  know  it 
is  Saturday  night.'  *  Ah,  she  awoke  me  from 
a  most  delicious  dream,  I  thought  I  stood,  as 
I  often  do  in  dreams,  upon  the  lawn  at  Walnut 
Hill.  The  shadows  of  the  old  trees  fell,  sharply 
defined,  on  the  grass, — be3'^ond,  the  Neponset 
reflected  the  trees  on  his  hanks,  as  he  used  to 

do,  —  the  Blue  Hill  was  on  my  right  hand,  the 
old  woods  on  my  left,  and  the  ocean  gleamed 

in  the  distance.  As  I  stood  there,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  all  that  I  have  ever  known,  during 
my  long  life,  passed  in  fi'iendly  procession  be- 
fore me.  Fiist,  my  parents,  and  brothers,  and 
sisters,  then  my  school- fellows,  and  college 
companions,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  I  had  a  friend 
left.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  gathered  to 
some  great  festival,  of  which  I  was  the  cen- 
tral attraction.    How  I  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of 
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their  beloved  countenances  I '  '  You  have,  at 
least,  one  friend  left,  sir,'  interposed  his  daugh- 
ter. '  True,  my  dear,  and  one  worth  hundreds 
that  have  called  themselves  so.  What  would 
my  proud  ancestors  have  said,  what  should  I 
have  said,  in  my  pride  of  life,  had  it  been  fore- 
told that  I  and  my  child  would  one  day  be  de- 
pendant, for  our  daily  bread,  on  the  bounty  of 
a  negro  I '  '  Dear  Lewis  ! '  said  Miss  Herbert, 
*  he  has  saved  our  lives  many  times.  What 
should  we  have  done  without  him  ? '  '  What, 
indeed ! '  rejoined  her  father.  '  When  the  com- 
pensation allowed  for  my  losses,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, was  absorbed  by  my  old  English 
debts,  and  when,  that  not  sufficing,  my  very 
pension  was  sold,  we  must  have  starved  or 
come  upon  the  parish,  but  for  him.  God  will 
reward  him.'  A  light  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  which  was  gently  opened,  and  Lewis 
entered,  his  face  beaming  with  satisfaction, 
for  it  had  been  a  prosperous  week  with  him. 
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Years  had  grizzled  his  hair,  and  slightly  bent 
his  frame,  hut  *  his  age  was  like  ahisly  winter, 
frosty,  but  kindly.'  He  wore  the  dress  of  the 
waiter  of  a  tavern,  in  which  capacity  he  had  for 
many  years  supported  himself  and  his 
tcges.  On  his  arm  he  bore  a  covered  basket, 
containing  provisions,  which  he  had  just  been 
purchasing.  He  cheerfidly  advanced  to  Miss 
Herbert,  and  gave  her  money  for  her  clamo- 
rous landlady,  and  other  expenses.  He  then 
busied  himself  in  pulling  the  room  to  rights, 
and  in  performing  various  services  about  the 
sick  bed.  There  was  a  cheerful  alacrity  about 
him,  which  shouted  that  his  labors  were  indeed 
those  of  love.  There  was  nothing  of  -servility 
about  the  marked  respect  which  he  paid  to 
Mr.  and  Miss  Herbert.  His  good  breeding 
was  learnt  in  no  coterie  or  court,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  most  accom- 
plished graduate  of  either;  for  he  bestowed 
the  greatest  of  benefactions  without  seeming 
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conscious  that  they  were  such,  and  saved  the 
pride  of  his  beneficiaries,  while  he  supphed 
their  necessities.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
obligaiions  under  which  he  had  laid  the  help- 
less pair  Ijefore  him,  and  they  knew  it;  but 
they  bolh  felt  as  if  his  relation  to  them  was  that 
of  a  father  or  a  brother.  Misery  is  a  great 
leveller  of  the  distinctions  men  have  made 
between  themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  deportment  of 
Lewis  that  ever  reminded  his  former  master 
and  mistress  of  their  obligations  to  him. 

At  last,  he  said  that  it  was  time  to  go,  as 
there  was  a  great  supper  at  the  Angel  that 
night.  As  he  turned  to  leave  the  room,  Mr. 
Herbert  detained  him.  '  Lewis,'  said  he,  '  I 
feel  as  if  my  time  was  short,  and  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  you.'  Lewis  put  down 
his  hat  and  approached  the  bedside.  '  My 
friend,'  Mr.  Herbert  resumed,  'my  child  and  I 
owe  you  many  lives.    You  saved  ns  from  a 
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mob  in  America,  and  from  slarvalion  here' 
Lewis  made  a  deprecating  gesUirc,  and  his 
countenance  indicated  ko  much  distress,  that 
Mr.  Herbert  proceeded:  — '  1  am  not  going  to 
thank  you,  my  Iriend,  for  that  1  cannot  do, — 
God  will  thank  you,  —  but  to  ask  3'ou  to  con- 
tinue to  he  the  friend  of  my  chikl  when  I  am 
dead.'  Lewis  looked  half  reproachfidly  at  his 
old  master,  as  if  hurt  at  the  imj)lication  that 
such  a  request  was  necessary,  and  then  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Miss  Herbert.  They  hllcd  with 
tears  as  they  rested  uj^on  her,  for  he  saw, 
though  her  father  did  not,  how  short  a  time 
she  was  destined  to  remain  behind  him.  He 
could  not  speak,  but  he  took  Miss  Herbert's 
hand  and  kissed  it.  Lord  Chesterfield  could 
not  have  done  it  more  expressively.  Mr.  Her- 
bert was  made  easy  on  that  point.  '  Now  tell 
me,'  he  resumed, '  whether  you  have  made  any 
inquiries  as  to  my  old  loyalist  friends  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town; — do  they  suspect 
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where  I  am  V  *  I  have  good  reason  to  know,' 
replied  Lewis,  '  that  they  believe  you  returned, 
long  since,  1o  America,  and  have  no  suspicion 
of  your  being  still  in  London.'  '  That  is  well,' 
rejoined  Mr  Herbert,  'let  the  secret  be  still 
kept,  that  the  world,'  (his  little  loyalist  world,) 
'may  never  know  of  the  latter  days  of  Philip 
Herbert.'  He  extended  his  hand  to  his  bene- 
factor, and,  sinking  back  upon  his  pillow,  closed 
his  eyes.  Lewis,  in  strong  emotion,  stole  from 
the  room.  He  returned  about  midnight,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  sick 
man,  he  saw  that  he  was  dying.  Miss  Her- 
bert had  suspected  as  much,  and  was  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival.  They  exchanged  looks ; 
no  words  were  needed.  Lewis  took  his  sta- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  they 
remained  all  night  watching  the  face  of  the 
dying  man.  Towards  morning,  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  turning  them  first  upon  his  friend, 
and  then  upon  his  child,  with  that  look  whi  ch 
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only  a  dying  man  can  give,  he  closed  them 
again  forever. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  42.  Jf. 
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I  need  not  prolong  my  tale.  More  than  half 
a  century  has  passed  away  since  all  its  actors 
disappeared,  like  drops  of  rain  in  the  ocean. 
They  sleep  together  in  one  of  the  hideous 
church-yards  of  London,  and  are  forgotten. 
Of  the  colonial  glories  of  the  Herberts,  of  the 
miseries  of  their  exile,  of  the  heroic  self-devo- 
tion of  Lewis,  not  a  trace  is  left,  except  this 
imperfect  tradition.  Heroic  his  conduct  surely 
deserves  to  be  called ;  for  what  is  heroism  but 
intelligent  self-devotion  to  an  unselfish  end  — 
self-sacrifice  for  the  advantage  of  others? 
And  when  those,  for  whom  the  sacrifices  of 
years  were  made,  had  inflicted  upon  him  who 
made  them  the  greatest  wrong  man  can  do  to 
man,  —  when  self-devotion  was  thus  the  com- 
panion of  godlike  forgiveness,  —  surely,  it  was 
a  height  of  virtue,  to  which  the  annals  of  the 
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race  can  furnish  but  few  parallels.  For  Lewis 
was  no  besotted  slave,  whom  favors  or  blows 
had  so  imbruted  that  he  could  not  discern  his 
own  rights,  so  that  he  blindly  followed  his 
master,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  entitled  to 
his  life-long  service.  He  had  shown  his  sense 
of  the  degradation  and  injustice  of  his  servile 
estate,  by  leaving  the  persons  and  the  scenes 
he  loved,  for  freedom,  though  in  a  worse  con- 
dition, and  refusing  to  return  again,  until  mis- 
fortune had  overshadowed  them.  That  he  did 
not  grudge  his  services,  he  showed  by  his 
cheerful  gift  of  them  to  those  he  loved,  when 
they  were  his  own  to  give. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some,  who  will  deem 
it  strange  that  the  Herberts  should  have  con- 
sented to  be  thus  the  dependants  of  a  negro, 
onoe  their  slave.  Such  should  be  very  careful 
of  their  censures,  for  they  may  reach  farther 
than  they  think.  "Was  it  more  disgraceful  to 
the  Herberts  to  live  in  London,  upon  the  earn- 
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ings  of  a  negro,  freely  offered  for  the  love  he 
bore  them,  than  it  is  to  grave  judges,  learned 
divines,  and  honorable  women,  to  live  upon 
the  earnings  of  negroes  in  Charleston  or  Bal- 
timore, extorted  by  the  fear  or  the  application 
of  torture?  Which  is  the  meaner  and  more 
ignominious  livelihood  of  the  two  ?  The  same 
practical  results  are  worked  out  on  many  a 
broad  plantation,  and  in  many  a  splendid  cit^^ 
mansion,  that  we  have  seen  produced  in  an 
obscure  garret  in  London;  only  the  motive 
power  that  creates  them  is  the  scourge  or  the 
branding-iron,  instead  of  generous  afTection. 
There  are  many  men,  of  eminent  station,  and 
who  boast  loudly  of  the  sensitiveness  of  their 
honor,  who  eat  dirtier  bread,  every  day  of  their 
Jives,  than  did  the  Herberts  during  their  last 
and  evil  days. 

There  may  be  others,  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  Lewis,  when  he  was  so  ready  lo 
give  his  services  for  nothing,  in  the  days  of  his 
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master's  distress,  should  have  deserted  him  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  Avhen  his  fidelity 
might  have  met  with  some  reward.  If  there 
be  any  who  cannot  jjerceive  the  difference 
between  the  free  gifts  of  love  and  the  extorted 
tribute  of  involuntary  servitude,  I  have  no  time 
left  to  point  it  out.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  it 
were  an  error,  it  was  one  which  he  shared  with 
the  noblest  natures  and  the  most  generous 
spirits.  The  divine  instinct  of  liberty,  to  which 
he  yielded,  and  which  is  even  now  urging 
hundreds  of  fugitives  towards  the  polar  star,  is 
that  wiiich  has  shed  the  purest  glory  upon  the 
page  of  history,  and  given  to  poetry  its  truest 
inspiration.  Its  manifestations,  however  coarse 
or  barbarous  they  may  have  been,  ever  have 
appealed  with  resistless  power  to  the  universal 
human  heart.  It  was  this  principle  that 
wreathed  with  myrtle  the  sword  of  Harmo- 
dius,  and  has  invested  with  immortal  memo- 
ries the  steel  of  Brutus  and  the  shaft,  of  Tell. 
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It  was  this  that  sent  Hampden,  reeling  in  his 
saddle,  a  dying  man,  from  Chalgrave  field; 
that  taught  Milton 

'  To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ; ' 

and  that  made  Vane  and  Sidney  lay  down 
their  heads  upon  the  block,  as  if  it  were  some 
beloved  bosom  wooing  them  to  repose.  To 
those  who  feel  that  freedom  is  the  only 
element  in  which  the  soul  can  grow  and 
expand,  and  who  can  appreciate  the  virtues 
which  are  its  genial  growth,  in  however  hum- 
ble a  breast,  or  obscure  a  lot,  I  cheerfully 
commend  the  memory  and  the  example  of 
Lewis  Herbert. 
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SONNET. 

WBZITKN  AFTKE  SEEING  THE  PICTURE,  '  CHSISTUS  CONSOLATOR.' 
BY   ANNE  WARREN  WESTON. 

Saviour  I  Consoler  I  in  thy  presence  bending, 
Lo.  what  a  train  of  mourners  round  Thee  wait  I 
What  earnest  prayers,  from  breaking  hearts 

ascending, 
Thy  blessed  help  and  comfort  invocate  ! 
Great  as  their  sorrow,  is  Thy  mercy  great ! 
The  youthful  mother,  weeping  for  her  child  — 
The  murderer,  haunted  by  remorse,  too  late  — 
The  maniac,  tortured  by  his  fancies  wild  ;  — 
And  chief,  the  fettered  and  forsaken  slave 
Among  this  crowd  of  sufferers  claims  a  place ; 
Stronger  than  all,  that  claim  on  Him  who  gave 
His  life  a  ransom  for  the  human  race. 
When  xm,  as  mourners,  on  Thy  mercy  call, 
May  we,  like  Thee,  have  loved  and  pitied  all  I 
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BY  LUCRETIA  MOTT. 

*  There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  satne  God  which 

worketh  all  in  all.' 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  divhie  work  of 
givmg  *  deliverance  to  the  captive,'  the  interest 
of  those  engaged  is  variously  brought  to  bear, 
on  the  several  departments  in  the  field  of  la- 
bor ;  each,  perhaps,  impressed  with  the  para- 
mount importance  of  his  chosen  sphere  of 
action. 

The  religious  sectarian,  urges  the  necessity 
of  purifying  the  Church,  by  means  of  '  con- 
certs of  prayer,'  by  prompting  the  minister  to 

*  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,'  and  by  refusing  com- 
munion with  the  slaveholder. 
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The  statesman  and  politician  magnify  the 
good  to  result  from  the  election  to  offices  in 
the  government,  of  those  who  '  are  not  against 
us,  but  for  us.' 

They  who  recognize  the  duty  of  abstinence 
from  slave-grown  products,  are  wont  to  con- 
clude, that  the  overthrow  of  the  abominable 
system  is  dependent  on  the  practical  despising 
of  '  the  gain  of  oppression.' 

Some,  regarding  prejudice  against  color  as 
one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  slavery,  would 
direct  their  efforts  mainly  to  the  removal  of 
this  sin,  by  social  intercourse,  and  by  the 
elevation  of  our  brethren  who  are  nominally 
free. 

The  vigilant  protector  of  the  fugitive  from 
bondage,  in  view  of  the  numbers  annually 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers, 
would  fain  persuade  himself,  that  ultimate 
emancipation  will  be  effected,  by  encouraging 
such  escape  from  the  American  prison-house. 
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While  there  is  this  '  diversity  of  operations,' 
let  each  be  careful  lest  he  be  engrossed  with 
his  favorite  de})artnient  in  the  great  work. 
The  religionist  should  wash  his  hands  in  inno- 
cency  of  every  stain,  so  that  he  may  compass 
the  holy  altar  of  Freedom.  The  statesman 
and  politician  should  bear  in  mind,  that  moral 
suasion  must  change  the  corrupt  heart  of  this 
nation,  or  ever  it  cease  to  *  frame  iniquity  by  a 
law.*  Let  those  who  '  despise  the  gain  of  op- 
pression,' regard  their  abstinence  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  unrequited  toil  of  the  stricken 
slave,  as  the  beginning,  rather  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duty,  —  preparing  them,  with 
clean  hands,  to  aid  effectually  in  removing  far 
from  this  nation  the  evil  of  its  doings,  in  using 
our  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  and  giv- 
ing him  not  for  his  work.  Duty  bids  to  do  all 
that  in  us  lies,  to  overcome  prejudice,  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  nominally  free,  but 
our  object  should  be,  to  break  up  a  system 
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which  has  thus  degraded  our  fellow-beings. 
While  we  aid,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  the 
fugitive  from  injustice  and  oppression,  let  us 
not  yield  to  solicitations  forraoney  to  purchase 
his  freedom  from  his  claimants  ;  thus  acknow- 
ledging a  right  of  property  in  man,  and  giving 
an  indirect  support  to  slavery.  Rather  let  our 
main  and  most  vigorous  exertions  be  directed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  outrageous  system  of 
American  Slavery. 
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EXTRACT    OF   A   L  E  T  T  E  R 

VUOM  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

*  It  seems  to  me  quite,  impossible  to  decline 
entirely  what  Mrs.  Chapman  asks  of  me,  as 
my  mite  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  if  it  \vere 
possible  that  it  should  be  of  use.  She  is,  per- 
haps, aware  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  woman  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  uscfally  conspicuous  here, 
for  the  prejudice  against  it  prevents  the  bene- 
fit; however,  I  will  now  feel  that  I  am  stretch- 
ing my  weak  hand  across  the  Atlantic,  to  that 
noble-minded  woman,  of  whom  I  have  so  often 
thought,  —  one  of  a  band  near  to  every  sym- 
pathy of  my  heart.  Weakness  and  unv*''orthi- 
ness  I  should  have  felt  at  any  time ;  I  am  now, 
you  know,  laboring  under  physical  weakness, 
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SO  great,  that  it  is  in  the  intervals  of  faintness 
that  I  write ;  but  the  very  feeling  of  ihe  in- 
creased uncertainty  of  life,  in  altered  health, 
gives  me  a  momentary  strength,  —  for  in  what 
hour  of  life  can  such  a  subject  appear  trivial 
or  unexciting  ? 

*  Will  you  convey  to  your  honored  acquaint- 
ance my  deep  sympathy  —  my  afiectionate  re- 
membrance. I  thought  of  her  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  Channing's  death,  and  I  imngine  her 
in  every  gleam  of  light  and  hope  that  shines 
through  the  dark  grating  of  this  terrible  sub- 
ject. I  was  very  young  when  I  felt  that  the 
subject  of  slavery  came  between  me  and  my 
peace  ;  this  is  what  I  heard  old  Mr.  Clarkson 
say  it  had  done  to  him,  and  what  did  he  give  ? 
Fifty  years  of  his  life  —  a  blessed  gift  for  him 
that  gives  them.  Hearing  this  fine  old  man 
make  his  touching,  trembling  deposition,  was 
one  of  the  moments  in  which  I  felt  that  most 
of  life  centered. 
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I  shall  end  with  my  eldest  daughter's 
words  :  —  "  The  words  of  American  Abolition- 
ists are  thrilling  to  our  hearts.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  those,  with  whose  country  rests  a 
portion  of  the  burning  shame  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  curse  of  Slavery  in  America,  not  to 
kindle  at  the  hope  of  its  abolition  ?  There 
must  be  faith  and  hope,  —  there  must  be  the 
charity,  which  bears  long  with  man,  while  it 
wars  afijainst  his  sin." 

I  only  add,  that  I  wish  I  could  have  said 
better  what  our  hearts  are  full  of    Such  as  it 
is,  let  my  hand  grasp  Mrs.  Chapman's;  I  envy 
yonrs  that  has  really  done  so. 
Yours,  &c.,  &c. 

HARRIET  SUTHERLAND.^ 
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PITY   THE  SLAVE.. 

BY  XIAKKIET  MARTINEAU. 

You  inty  me,  because 
My  days  and  years  arc  passed  within  the  square 
Of  these  two  rooms;  —  because  Any  eye  sur- 
veys 

But  a  small  stretch  of  sea,  —  some  garden  plots, 

A  village  on  yon  hill,  and  a  green  down 

A  child  may  traverse  in  three  minutes'  space : — 

Because  some  years  have  passed  since  I  beheld 

A  spreading  tree,  —  :io  that  I  start  at  sight 

df  oak,  or  elm,  or  copse,  in  print  or  sketch 

Held  up  before  my  face ;  —  and  when  I  read 

Of  cottage  scene,  or  reapers  in  the  field, 

Or  rivulet  that  murmurs  in  a  lane, 

I.  lay  the  volume  down,  and  close  my  eyes^ 
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To  summon  np,  by  act  of  memory, 
The  images  familiar  once  as  voice 
Of  motlier  or  of  sister,  —  as  the  sight 
Of  sunshine  and  of  stars  is  to  me  now. 

For  this  you  pity  mc,.  and  call  me  'prisoner/ 
As  if  privation  centered  in  that  word. 

Your  pity  makes  me  blush,  as  if  I  sought 
For  sympathy  or  false  pretence :  for  who, 
I  daily  feel,  can  freer  be  than  I  ? 
Freer  from  every  yoke  that  galls :  —  for  know 
Our  Father  lays  none  but  a  seeming  yoke, 
Giving  thereby  new  sense  of  liberty. 
The  yoke  of  man  is  that  which  none  can  bear 
And  truly  live.    Then  do  not  pity  me, 
To  whom  the  universe  is  opened  wide, 
For  my  free  soul  to  range  where'er  it  will. 
Under  no  fetters  but  tliose  fleshly  bonds. 
Which  daily  waste,  and  soon  must  be  dissolved ; 
Slave  to  no  human  will,  and  only  linked. 
In  silken  lies  of  love,  to  my  own  kind, — 
Those  tics  which  cherubs  court  i.'i  heaven's 
free  air, 
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And  seraphs  seek,  treacling  among  the  stars ;  — 
Free  from  all  ties  but  these,  pity  not  me  I 

But  rove  with  me,  as  we  have  hberty, 
And  I V     show  you  whom  our  souls  shall  pity. 

Turn  from  this  treeless  spot  to  forest  realms  : 
Turn  from  this  sea  to  where  the  rolling  tides 
Of  Mississippi  thunder  towards  the  gulf: 
Turn  from  these  garden  plots  to  prairies  gay 
With  blossoms  that  would  cover  all  our  isle. 
See,  there,  how  men  in  the  green  shadow  stand 
Of  ancient  woods,  where  the  swift  winds  make 
music 

Among  the  pines ;  where  birds  and  butterJflies 
Flit  all  day  long  among  the  sunny  peeps 
And  bells  of  dangling  vines :  —  there  sec  these 
men; 

One  climbing  stems,  to  find  the  wild  bee's 
comb ; 

One  bringing  horses  down,  to  quench  their 
thirst 

At  spring  or  running  brook;  one  in  the  sun 
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Basking,  and  singing  to  a  laughing  troop 
Of  children  at  their  ])lay.    See  in  the  stream 
The  women  plash  to  reach  the  grassy  bank, 
And  spread  their  bleaching  linen.    When  the 
morn 

Flings  the  night  shadows,  see  the  dancing 
groups 

In  the  piazza,  where  the  torches  flare, 
Or  in  the  court,  where  drum  and  flute  resound, 
And  shouts  of  laughter  issue  forth  to  break. 
The  silence  of  the  starlight  plains  afar. 
These  must  you  pity.    Yes  —  I  show  you  not 
The  husband  raging  while  his  wife  is  flogged. 
Nor  wives  at  auction  in  the  market  place ; 
Nor  children  trained  to  sin  without  the  shame. 
I  show  you  slaves,  as  their  own  masters  show 
them, 

And  when  most  gay,  Oh !  then  most  pitiable. 
Would  you  see  me  one  of  them,  —  moving  free 
In  wood  or  meadow,  singing  or  at  play,  — 
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The  luincl's  eye  quenched  the  while,  Ihc  soul 
flelniscd, 

The  heart  a  hell  of  passions,  ruled  by  Fear  ? 
Oh  I  ■  Fear  hath  torment,'  and  a  liCe  of  fear, 
Fear  that  casts  shadows  forward  into  heaven 
Is  that  of  slaves.    Oh  I  my  friend,  never  dare 
To  spend  your  pity  on  the  sick,  the  prisoner. 
Caged  hut  by  God's  kind  hand ;  but  keep  it  all 
(After  the  guilty,  the  poor  slaves  of  sin,) 
For  the  poor  slaves  of  man.    If  it  were  yours 
To  lay  them  on  the  bed  of  pain,  to  lock 
Their  limbs  in  hopeless  palsy,  as  the  cost 
Of  making  chattels  men,  this  would  be  mercy ! 
'T  would  be  but  mercy  to  release  the  soul 
From  voke  of  man  and  hell,  come  what  come 
may 

To  the  soon-perishing  frame ;  and  if  you  loved, 
You  would  not  hesitate.    It  is  not  yours 
To  make  the  choice  :  but  do  the  thing  you  can  ! 
Oh !  pity  me  no  more ;  but  give  your  heart, 
Give  all  your  daily  love  and  nightly  prayers 
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To  break  the  shameful  fetters  of  the  shwe, 
Whose  iron  cankers  souls.  And  all  around  you, 
As  sorrow  springs  at  human  woes, 
Lay  hold  on  young  and  tender  hearts,  and 

teach  them. 
While  helping  all  who  suffer,  to  rejoice 
With  God's  blithe  captives,  prisoners  but  in 

limb, 

And  weep  when  'tis  the  spirit  that's  enthralled. 


Tyiicmontli,  August  26,  1S43. 
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THE   CIIUrxCH  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

BY  CHARLES  K.  WHIPPLE. 
•  We  are  verily  ffwilty  conceniing  our  brother.' 

Such  may  well  be  the  humble  and  penitent 
confession  of  the  whole  free  population  of  this 
country,  with  reference  to  the  slaves,  whom 
we  hold  in  bondage.  We  all  share  in  the  guilt 
and  disgrace  of  slavery. 

The  merchant  buys  and  sells  tbe  products 
of  slave  labor,  without  thought  or  care,  except 
for  his  profits ;  and  tbe  purchaser  uses  them, 
withiotit  thought  or  care,  except  for  their  rela- 
tive cheapness. 

The  lawyer  argues,  and  the  judge  decides, 
in  favor  of  slavery,  with  as  much  quiet  compo- 
sure as  if  the  slave-code  were  a  portion  of  the 
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Gospel,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  e{iually  divine  with  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  father,  who  would  establish  his  son  in 
business,  selects  for  him  a  situation,  indiffer- 
ently, in  Boston  or  ]\ew- Orleans,  regardless  of 
that  depravation  of  the  moral  sense,  which 
habitual  contact  with  slavery  must  necessarily 
l)roduce. 

The  young  man  who  surveys  the  country,  to 
decide  upon  a  permanent  residence,  balances 
impartially  the  claims  of  North,  South  and 
West,  and  decides  without  thinking  of  slavery. 

The  indigent  northern  student,  who  seeks 
the  means  of  completing  his  education,  goes 
to  the  South  as  a  schoolmaster  or  private  tutor, 
and  leaves  it  when  his  object  is  effected,  with- 
out once  intimating  to  his  pupils  that  slavery  is 
wrong. 

The  citizen  of  New-England  marries  a  fair 
daughter  of  the  South,  and  thinks  of  her  slave 
inheritance  only  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
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increased  possessions ;  and  the  nortlicrn  girl 
permits  her  affections  to  be  engaged  by  a  slave- 
holder, and  goes  to  share  his  despotic  power, 
without  a  thought  of  her  abused  influence,  or 
her  impending  punishment. 

The  southern  clergyman  practices  and  de- 
fends slaveholding.  His  northern  brother  keeps 
silence,  until  .some  abolitionist  gains  access  to 
his  people,  and  then  preaches,  ardently  and  in 
earnest,  against  anti-slavery. 

Southern  churches  nnd  ecclesiastical  bodies 
defend  slavery  as  a  proper  and  necessary  part 
of  the  social  system ;  and  northern  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  knowing  this,  con- 
cede to  them,  without  scruple,  the  title  and 
privileges  of  Christian  brethren. 

The  northern  member  of  Congress  hears  the 
most  ferocious  threats  of  illegal  violence  ut- 
tercd  by  slaveholders  against  abolilionisls,  and 
sits  quietly  in  his  chair,  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test against  the  outrage,  or  a  Avord  of  warning 
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to  his  constituents,  whose  hbertics  and  lives 
arc  tlms  openly  threatened. 

Northern  people,  of  every  class,  talk  with 
their  southern  guests  and  acquaintances  about 
slavery,  as  a  business  transaction,  or  an  indif- 
ferent subject  of  conversation,  and  thus  prac- 
tically assure  those  friends  of  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  perpetuity  of  the  slave  system. 

All  classes  in  our  community  are  thus  tainted 
with  the  guilt  of  slavery.  "W  hy,  then,  have 
abolitionists  branded  the  church  and  the  clergy 
with  particular  and  especial  denunciation? 
Are  they  sinners  above  all  others  ?  If  all  are 
guilty,  why  single  them  out  for  particular  cen- 
sure, and  expose  them  as  in  the  pillory,  pre- 
eminent in  sin  and  shame,  before  the  eyes  of 
mankind ! 

Questions  like  these  have  often  been  asked 
and  answered.  But,  obvious  as  the  answer  is,, 
it  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who,  having  ears,  hear  not. 
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The  church  is,  theoretically,  an  association 
designed  to  promote  all  holiness  and  destroy 
all  sin.  It  assumes  that  these  purposes  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  its  instrumental- 
ity, and  therefore  maintains  that  all  good  men 
ought  to  unite  and  co-oi)erate  with  it.  The 
clergy  are  the  leaders,  guides,  heads  of  the 
church,  and  the  church  is  at  present  what  they 
have  made  it. 

If  the  church  and  the  clergy  had  been  faith- 
ful to  their  principles,  anti-slavery  societies 
would  never  have  existed,  for  they  would 
never  have  been  needed.  If  they  were  now 
faithful  to  their  principles,  namely,  love  of  holi- 
ness and  hatred  of  sin,  they  would  be  the  most 
steadfast  and  zealous  allies  of  the  abolition- 
ists. 

But  we  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  South  hold  slaves,  when  it  suits  their  con- 
venience to  do  so,  and  teach  their  people  that 
slaveholding  is  right;  and  that  the  church- 
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members  of  that  immense  lorritory  use,  with- 
out scruple,  the  license  thus  given  by  their 
spiritual  guides.  We  fmcl,  also,  that  the  north- 
ern clergy  prefer  to  let  slavery  alone  altogether. 
When  circumstances  force  it  upon  their  atten- 
tion, they  represent  it  as  an  evil,  which  they 
hope  that  time,  with  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  civilization  and  Christianity,  will  ultimately 
remedy;  but  they  utterly  refuse  to  iirotest 
against  it  as  a  sin,  demanding  immediate  and 
entire  abandonment.  They  welcome  to  their 
Christian  fellowship  such  slaveholding  clergy- 
men and  church-members  as  chance  to  come 
among  them ;  but  they  denounce  abolitionists 
as  evil  and  dangerous  men,  and  seek,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  counteract  their  influence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  position,  character, 
and  influence  of  the  clergy  and  the  church, 
render  them  far  more  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause  than  all  its  other  ene- 
mies combined. 
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The  clergy  are  the  teachers  of  the  people. 
Their  riglit  to  assume  this  commanding  posi- 
tion is  generally  recognized.  The  community 
devote  one  day  in  seven  to  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing their  instructions;  and  whoever  declines 
becoming  their  pupil,  and  uses  the  day  they 
have  monopolized,  for  his  own  purposes,  is 
called  by  them,  and  considered  by  their  adhe- 
rents, a  suspicious  and  dangerous  person. 
Their  opposition,  therefore,  must  be  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  enterprise. 

The  clergy  and  the  church  are  supposed  to 
embody  the  rehgious  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  man,  or  the  enterprise,  that  they 
oppose,  is  thought,  for  that  reason,  to  have  a 
character  opposed  in  some  way  to  the  interests 
of  religion.  Theii'  character  is  so  established, 
in  the  view  of  the  community,  that  antagonism 
with  them  is  in  itself  a  reproach. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that,  if  the 
religion  of  a  country  does  not  actively  oppose 
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slavery,  it  will  be  its  defence  and  bulwark.  If 
the  open  tyranny  of  tlic  lash  and  chain  are 
found,  as  they  ever  must  be,  diflicult  of  vindi- 
cation, their  apologist  can  always  fall  back 
upon  the  excellent  character  and  fervent  piety 
of  the  ministers  and  church-members  who  em- 
ploy them.  '  Certainly  Deacon  A.,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  B.,  and  good  brother  C.  would, 
not  knowingly  do  anything  wrong.  Thcy^way^ 
every  morning  and  evening,  ivith  their  families. 
Yet  they  hold,  buy  and  sell  slaves.'  Thus  the 
question  is  settled,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
many,  who  do  not  dream  that  they  are  ap- 
proving the  exact  counterpart  of  those  who, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  devoured  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers. 

Thus  the  church  and  the  clergy  throw  over 
slavery  the  shield  of  their  good  character. 
Knowing  what  the  atrocities  of  slaverj'-  arc, 
(for  ignorance,  at  letist,  can  no  longer  be  their 
justification,)  they  deliberately  prefer  to  side 
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with  the  slaveholder  rather  than  with  the  aho- 
litionist.  It  matters  not  whether  their  aid  bo 
active  or  passive.  So  mucii  approbation  and 
support  as  silence  implies,  is  all  that  the  deal- 
ers in  slaves  a.sk  of  thera  ;  so  sin-ely  has  their 
silence  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  favored  and 
perpetuated  it  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  time.  Their  combined  influence  might 
have  eflected  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  any 
one  year  of  our  national  existence.  If  a  tithe 
of  their  duty  had  been  done,  no  slaveholder 
could  have  retained  his  place  in  any  society 
that  valued  even  the  appearance  of  morality  or 
rehgion. 

The  church  and  the  clergy  fix  the  standard 
of  morality  and  religion  in  our  community. 
To  them  it  is  owing  that  slaveholding  has  not 
long  since  taken  its  appropriate  place  with 
drunkenness,  theft,  murder  and  adultery,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  They  have  suficred 
that  compound  of  all  vices  to  take  root,  flourish, 
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antl  become  established  among  us,  until  it  is 
openly  bonstecl  of  as  (he  natural  and  necessary 
appendage  of  IVee  institutions.  Tiioy  have  a 
reputation  which  sanctifies  even  falsehood  and 
crime.  How  ranch  might  this  influence  effect, 
co-operating  with  the  natural  energy  of  truth 
and  justice.  How  irresistible  would  be  the 
impression,  if  every  minister  throughout  the 
country  should,  from  this  moment,  remember 
those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  and  should 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  the  opening 
of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound, 
and  the  breaking  of  every  yoke.  Suppose,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  every  church-member 
should  at  once  emancipate  his  slaves,  and  be- 
come a  consistent  and  hearty  advocate  of  lib- 
^jrty  throughout  all  the  land  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof  Who,  that  valued  his 
•character,  who  that  regarded  the  opinion  of  the 
better  portion  of  society,  could  continue  to  hold 
•slaves?    Who  would  not  see  that  the  first 
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principles  of  justice,  religion  and  humanity  re- 
quire immediate  and  universal  emancipation  ? 
Who  would  not  hasten  to  free  liimself  from 
the  reproach  of  being  a  slaveholder,  and  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  even  appearing  by  delay 
to  wish  the  continuance  of  such  barbarous 
oppression  ? 

This  power  which  the  church  and  the  clergy 
have,  they  refuse  to  exercise.  Entrusted  with 
the  education  of  this  great  people  in  religion 
and  morality,  they  abuse  their  trust,  and  put 
darkness  for  light,  and  evil  for  good.  Having 
a  reputation,  which  would  sustain  them  un- 
harmed in  revolutionizing  public  sentiment, 
they  choose  to  glide  with  the  current  of  sin, 
and  resign  the  glorious  privilege,  their  birth- 
right and  natural  prerogative,  of  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  The 
staff  thus  dropped  from  their  hand,  the  aboli- 
tionists have  taken  up ;  and  the  first  service 
which  allegiance  to  truth  and  righteousness 
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rcciiiircs  ol'  thcni  is,  to  expose  to  a  misguided 
people  the  Ireacliery  of  Iheir  predecessors. 

Let  it  be  repeated  and  remembered.  If  the 
church  and  the  clergy  had  not  utterly  failed  to 
perform  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  duty  of 
relieving  the  oppressed,  and  pleading  for  the 
friendless,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  anti- 
slavery  societies  would  never  have  existed. 
They  were  literally  called  into  being  by  the 
delinquencies  of  the  church,  and  they  perform 
only  their  imperative  duty  in  warning  the  com- 
munity against  a  religion,  falsely  assuming  the 
Christian  name,  which  tends  to  sanction  and 
perpetuate  slavery. 
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THE  FUGITIVES  IN  BOSTON. 

BY  SUSAN  WILSON. 

TiiEY  came  through  perils,  only  known 
To  those,  who,  guided  by  the  ray 

Of  one  bright  star  to  lands  unknown, 

Find  unimogincd.  dangers  thrown 
Around  their  paths,  and,  day  by  day, 
Start,  as  they  seem  to  hear  the  bay 

Of  blood-liounds  following  their  track, 
Urged  on  by  men  more  fierce  than  they, 

And  listen  for  the  murderous  shot ;  — 

But  death,  e'en  such  a  death,  is  not 
Feared,  as  they  fear  the  coining  day 

May  see  them  borne  to  bondage  back 
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Such  dangers  and  such  fears  were  passed, 
They  stood  amid  kind  friends  at  last ; 
Nor  onlj'  friends,  —  for  there  was  one, 
A  woman,  who  long  since  had  thrown 
Her  fetters  ofl^,  and  dreamed  no  more, 
Of  meeting  those  she  loved  before  ; 
13 at  she  had  found  the  one  most  dear,  — 

Ilcr  moLlicr  to  lier  arms  was  given  ! 
And  warmly,  almost  wildly,  she 

Poured  forth  her  soul-felt  thanks  to  Heaven. 


There  were  four  others,  —  men  still  young, 

Whose  spirits,  past  endurance  stung. 

By  countless,  nameless  wrongs,  —  at  length 

Trusted  that  He,  who  gave  a  star 
To  guide  their  way,  would  give  them  strength 

To  gtiin  a  home  and  freedom,  far 
Beyond  the  reach  of  their  control. 
Who  fetter  body,  heart  and  soul. 
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Then  hundreds  gathered  round,  to  hear 
The  tale  of  trials  each  could  tell,  — 
And  one  spoke  of  a  wife  and  child 

In  bondage  with  him,  — loved  so  well,  — 
He  risked  his  life,  and  theirs,  to  gain 
Freedom  from  the  too  galling  chain. 
And  gratefully  of  one  he  told, 
Who  promised,  in  a  vessel's  hold, 
To  carry  them  concealed  away. 
His  wife  and  child  in  safety  there 
He  placed,  and  hastened  to  prepare 
For  joining  them  another  day. 
But  wlien  again  he  reached  the  shore. 
The  sliip  he  sought  was  seen  no  more  ; 

'  Twas  sailing  far  away  I 
And  he  —  he  would  not  pause  to  tell 
Of  grief,  aad  fear,  and  doubt,  that  fell 
Upon  his  heart,  —  nor  how  their  spell 
He  broke,  with  courage  nought  could  quell, 

For  he  had  caught  a  ray 
Of  hope,  —  with  speechless  rapture  fraught, 
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Had  heard  the  wife,  the  child  he  sought, 

Were  in  Toronto  safe,  —  and  he 

With  them,  please  Heaven,  e'er  long  would  be. 

That  mother,  then,  and  daughter,  told 

Their  tales,  —  nor  could  restrain 
Their  fervent  gratitude  and  joy, 

That  they  had  met  again, — 
Had  met  amid  the  kind,  the  free. 
And,  more  tlian  all  —  at  liberty. 

An  old  man  rose  —  his  crown  was  bald, 

But  locks,  by  time  and  sorrow  bleached, 
In  snow-white  curls,  on  either  side, 

Down  even  to  his  shoulders  reached. 
He,  too,  had  been  a  slave,  and  long 
Had  borne  unmurmuringly  the  wrong, 
The  lengthened  task,  the  wanton  blow. 
And  much  that  only  slaves  can  know ; 
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Bat  e'en  in  his  degraded  lot, 

He  found  one  bright,  one  happy  spot ;  — 

Fonnd  flowers  upon  his  pathway  strewn,  — 

A  wife  and  children  were  his  own  ! 

His  own  —  alas  I  how  vain  the  trust, 

Which  the  confiding  slave  reposes 
On  those  who  trample  in  the  dust 
The  laws  of  kindred  and  of  love, 
Of  men  on  earth,  and  Heaven  above,  — 

How  vain  such  trust,  each  day  discloses  I 

Of  change,  of  poignant  grief  he  told ;  — 
They  sold  his  wife  —  one  child  they  sold. 

And  left  him  only  one ; 
And  oh  I  how  closely  did  his  heart 
(With  all  beside  thus  forced  to  part,) 

Cling  round  that  much  loved  son ! 

He  was  a  gentle,  noble  boy, 

And  soon  with  deep,  but  fearful  joy, 

His  father  marked  his  spirit  high, 
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And  stronger,  stronger  grew  the  tie 
Which  their  lone  spirits  bound,  — 

It  softened  e'en  the  deep  regret 

For  those  they  never  could  forget, 

And  in  their  saddened  lot  were  yet 
Briglit  gleams  of  pleasure  found :  — 

Pleasure,  that  soon  was  swept  away,  — 

For,  from  his  arms  the  boy  they  tore,  — 
He,  too,  was  sold,  —  and  on  that  day 

Enjoyment,  even  hope  was  o'er ;  ' 
There  was  not  left  a  single  ray, 

To  light  the  gloom  of  bondage  more. 
And  then  he  vowed  to  break  his  chaio, 
Or,  should  the  attempt  be  made  in  vain, 
Even  the  threatened  death  would  be 
Preferred  to  life  in  slavery. 
The  first  attempt  did  fail,  and  all 

They 'd  threatened  was  endured,  save  death ; 
The  bloody  lash  just  ceased  to  fall, 

In  time  to  spare  the  failing  breath. 

81 
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But  added  tortures  moved  him  never 

From  his  fixed  purpose,  —  and  when  strength 

Returned,  he  strove  again  to  sever 
His  soul-felt  fetters ;  and,  at  length, 

Toil,  danger,  fear  were  past,  and  he 

Stood  thankfully  among  the  free. 

'  Since  then,'  he  added,  '  many  a  year 

Has  passed  —  I  could  not  happy  be, 
For  memory  dwelt  on  those  so  dear, 

Forever,  ever  lost  to  me. 
Yet  I  have  been  resigned  and  calm, 

No  worldly  hopes  or  fears  came  o'er  me ; 
For  grief  like  mine  earth  has  no  balm, 

And  light  from  heaven  was  beaming  o'er  me. 
But  feehngs,  that  I  fancied  slept 

Forever,  have  awakened  —  I, 
With  spirit  deeply  moved,  have  wept 

In  thankfulness  and  sympathy 
With  those  this  day  has  reunited ; 

But  while  I  share  their  grateful  joy, 
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I  think  how  all  my  hopes  were  blighted, 
When  parted  from  ray  noble  boy. 

My  boy  I  O,  could  I  meet  him  now, 

But  place  my  hand  upon  his  brow, 

And  say,  '  dear  John,  you  're  mine,'  and  know 
No  tyrant's  will  could  bid  us  part, 

Wiiat  perfect  happiness  would  flow 
Upon  my  desolated  heart.' 

The  old  man  ceased  —  but  e'er  was  past 

The  echo  of  the  words  he 'd  spoken, 
The  breathless  silence  gathering  there, 

By  words  that  thrill'd  each  heart,  was  broken : 
'Father  !  my  father  ! '  —  it  was  he, 

So  loved,  so  mourned,  his  long  lost  son, 
Who  rushed  into  his  arms,  —  among 

Those  welcome  strangers  he  was  one. 

Let  Fancy  —  no,  to  paint  the  rest. 
The  o'erflowing  feelings  of  each  breast, 
Her  brightest,  richest  hues  would  fail ; 
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Go  list  when  Collins  tells  the  tale, 
With  quivering  lip  and  moistened  eye, 

With  noble,  deep,  and  gen'rous  feeling, 
To  every  lender  sympathy 

With  thrilUag  eloquence  appeahng ; 
Listen,  and  feel,  however  lowly 

The  pathway  of  the  slave  may  be. 
No  clouds  of  earth  can  shut  out  wholly 

The  light  of  love  and  hberty. 

Then  higher  raise  your  beacon  fires. 

His  northward  way  to  guide  and  cheer ; 
Teach  southern  despots  that  their  dark, 

Heaven-daring  laws,  are  powerless  here ; 
Here,  where  with  fervency  are  breathed. 

From  countless  spirits,  prayers  to  Heaven, 
That,  turning  from  their  guilt-marked  course, 

They  may  repent,  and  be  forgiven. 


Mcmtg^oincry  Coniily, 
I'cniisylvaiiia. 
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NO   COMPROMISE  WITH  SLAVERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GAIIUISON. 

Cost  what  it  may,  every  slave  on  the  Amer- 
ican soil  must  be  liberated  from  his  chains. 
Nothing  is  to  be  jiut  in  competition,  on  the 
score  of  value,  with  the  price  of  his  liberty ; 
for  whatever  conflicts  with  the  rights  of  man 
must  be  evil,  and  therefore  intrinsically  worth- 
less. Are  we  to  be  intimidated  from  defending 
his  cause  by  the  fear  of  consequences  ?  Is  it, 
then,  safe  to  do  wrong?  Has  a  just  God  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  strong  may  oppress  the 
weak,  the  rich  defraud  the  poor,  the  merciless 
torture  the  innocent,  not  only  without  guilt, 
but  with  benefit  to  mankind?  Is  there  no 
simihtude  between  the  seed  that  is  sown,  and 
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the  harvest  which  it  brings  forth  ?  Have  cause 
and  eflect  ceased  to  retain  an  indissohiblc 
connexion  with  each  other  ?  On  such  a  plea, 
what  crime  may  not  be  committed  with  impu- 
nity? what  deed  of  villany  may  not  demand 
exemption  from  rebuke  ?  what  system  of  de- 
pravity may  not  claim  protection  against  the 
assaults  of  virtue  ? 

Let  not  those  who  say  that  the  path  of  obe- 
dience is  a  dangerous  one,  claim  to  believe  in 
the  living  and  true  God.  They  deny  his  om- 
niscience, omnipresence,  omnipotence.  It  is 
his  will  that  the  bands  of  wickedness  should 
be  loosed,  the  heavy  burdens  of  tyranny  un- 
done, the  oppressed  set  free.  They  reject  it 
as  absurd,  impracticable,  dangerous.  It  is  his 
promise  that  the  results  of  emancipation  shall 
be  noon-day  light  for  darkness,  health  for  dis- 
ease, fertility  for  barrenness,  prosperity  like  a 
spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not,  the 
.building  up  of  old  waste  places,  the  restoring 
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of  paths  to  dwell  in,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  for 
a  rereward,  and  his  guidance  continually  I 
They  aflirm  that  the  2:)romise  is  worthless,  and 
to  disregard  it  a  duty.  Tiicy  exalt  the  Spirit 
of  Evil  above  all  that  is  called  God,  and  raise 
an  Ephesian  clamor  against  those  who  will  not 
fall  down  and  worship  it.  Yet  they  put  on 
the  garb  of  religion;  they  extol  faith,  hope, 
charity;  they  build  and  dedicate  temples  of 
worship,  in  the  name  of  Christ;  they  profess 
to  be  the  disciples  of  Him  who  came  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.  Un- 
blushing liypocrites  I  think  not  by  your  pious 
dissembling  to  hide  your  iniquity  from  the  pure 
in  heart,  or  to  *  circumvent  God ! '  Impious 
contemners  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness! 
from  your  companionship  the  spirits  of  the  free 
shrink  with  horror  I 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  slavery  has 
polluted  the  American  soil.    It  has  grown  with 
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the  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  strength 
of  the  repubUc.  Its  victims  have  miiltiphed 
from  a  single  cargo  of  stolen  Africans  to  three 
millions  of  native-born  inhabitants.  In  our 
colonial  state,  it  was  deemed  compatible  with 
loyalty  to  the  mother  country.  In  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle  for  independence,  it  exchanged 
the  sceptre  of  monarchy  for  the  star-spangled 
banner  of  republicanism,  under  the  folds  of 
whicli  it  has  found  ample  encouragement  and 
protection.  From  the  days  of  the  Puritans 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  sancti- 
fied by  the  religion,  and  upheld  by  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  nation.  From  the  adojjtion  of  the 
American  Constitution,  it  has  declared  war  and 
made  peace,  instituted  and  destroyed  national 
banks  and  tariffs,  controlled  the  army  and  navy, 
prescribed  the  policy  of  the  government,  ruled 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  occupied  the  Pres- 
idential chair,  governed  the  political  parties, 
distributed  offices  of  trust  and  emolument 
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among  its  worshippers,  fettered  Northern  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  and  trampled  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  conscience  in  the  dust. 

It  has  exercised  absolute  mastery  over  the 
American  Church.  In  her  skirts  is  found  '  the 
blood  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  innocents.' 
With  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  her  priesthood 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  slavery  came 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  They  have 
become  slave-owners  and  dealers  in  human 
flesh.  They  have  justified  robbery,  adultery, 
barbarity,  man-steahng  and  murder,  on  a  fright- 
ful scale.  They  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most to  crush  the  sacred  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion, to  cover  its  advocates  with  infamy,  to 
oppose  the  purification  of  the  Church.  They 
have  become  possessors  of  the  flock,  whom 
they  slay,  'and  hold  themselves  not  guilty: 
and  they  that  sell  them  say,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord;  for  I  am  rich:  and  their  own  shepherds 
pity  them  not.' 
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If  slavery  be  thus  entwined  around  the 
civil,  social,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  re- 
public—  if  the  religious  sects  and  political 
parties  arc  banded  together  for  its  safety  from 
internal  revolt  and  external  opposition  —  if  the 
jieople,  awed  by  its  power  and  corrupted  by  its 
influence,  are  basely  bending  their  knees  at  its 
footstool  —  is  it  wonderful  that  Church  and 
State  are  shaken  to  their  foundations  by  the 
rallying  cry  of  Liberty,  '  To  the  rescue ! '  in 
behalf  of  imbruted  humanity  ?  Or  should  it  be 
accounted  marvellous  that  they  who  have  stern- 
ly resolved  to  effect  the  utter  overthrow  of  this 
frightful  usurpation  are  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion, reproach,  loss  of  character,  and  the  hazard 
of  life  ?  Constituting  the  *  forlorn  hope '  in  the 
struggling  cause  of  freedom,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  conflict, 
and  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  need- 
ed to  achieve  the  victory.  Hereafter,  when 
the  song  of  jubilee  shall  ho.  sung  by  those  for 
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whose  deliverance  llicy  toiled  so  devotedly, 
their  deeds  and  their  memories  shall  be  cov- 
ered with  a  halo  of  glory,  and  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  enfranchised  millions. 

Slavery  must  be  overlhroAvn.  No  matter 
how  numerous  the  difficulties,  how  formidable 
the  obstacles,  how  strong  the  foes,  to  be  van- 
quished—  slavery  must  cease  to  pollute  the 
land.  No  matter  whether  the  event  be  near 
or  remote,  whether  the  taskmaster  willingly  or 
unwillingly  relinquish  his  arbitrary  power, 
whether  by  a  peaceful  or  a  bloody  process  — 
slavery  must  die.  No  matter  though,  to  effect 
it,  every  party  should  be  torn  by  dissensions, 
every  sect  dashed  into  fragments,  the  national 
compact  dissolved,  the  land  filled  with  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  and  a  servile  war  —  still, 
slavery  must  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  infamy, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection.  If 
the  State  cannot  survive  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation, then  lot  the  State  perish.  If  the  Church 
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must  be  cast  down  by  the  stragglings  of  Hu- 
manity to  be  free,  then  let  tlie  Church  fall,  and 
its  fragments  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  never  more  to  curse  the  earth.  If  the 
American  Union  cannot  be  maintained,  except 
by  immolating  human  freedom  on  the  altar  of 
tyranny,  then  let  the  American  Union  be  con- 
sumed by  a  living  thunderbolt,  and  no  tear  be 
shed  over  its  ashes.  If  the  Republic  must  be 
blotted  out  from  the  roll  of  nations,  by  jiro- 
claiming  liberty  to  the  captives,  then  let  the 
Republic  sink  beneath  the  waves  of  obHvion, 
and  a  shout  of  joy,  louder  than  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  fill  the  universe  at  its  extinction. 

Against  this  declaration,  none  but  traitors 
and  tyrants  will  raise  an  outcry.  It  is  the 
mandate  of  Heaven,  and  the  voice  of  God.  It 
has  righteousness  for  its  foundation,  reason  for 
its  authority,  and  truth  for  its  support.  It  is 
not  vindictive  but  merciful,  not  violent  but 
pacific,  not  destructive  but  preservative.    It  is 
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simi-'ly  asserting  the  supremacy  of  right  over 
wrong,  of  liberty  over  slavery,  of  God  over 
man.  It  is  only  raising  the  standard  of  recti- 
tude from  the  dust,  and  placing  it  on  the  eter- 
nal throne. 

The  Party  or  Sect  that  will  suffer  by  the  tri- 
umph of  justice  cannot  exist  with  safety  to 
mankind.  The  State  that  cannot  tolerate  uni- 
versal  freedom  must  be  despotic ;  and  no  valid 
reason  can  be  given  why  despotism  should  not 
at  once  be  hurled  to  the  dust.  The  Church 
that  is  endangered  by  the  proclamation  of 
eternal  truth,  and  that  trades  in  slaves  and 
souls  of  men,  is  'the  habitation  of  devils, 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of 
every  unclean  and  hateful  bird ;  therefore  shall 
her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  famine;  and  she  shall  be  utterly 
burned  with  fire :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God 
who  judgeth  her/  The  Union  that  can  be 
perpetuated  only  by  enslaving  a  portion  of  the 
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people  is  'a  covenant  with  death,  and  an 
agreement  with  hell,'  and  destined  to  be  broken 
in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel.  When  judge- 
ment is  laid  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to 
the  phiramet,  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the 
refuge  of  lies,  and  the  waters  shall  overflow 
the  hiding-place.  The  Republic  that  depends 
for  its  stability  on  making  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  God  and  the  rights  of  man,  though 
it  exalt  itself  as  the  eagle,  and  set  its  nest 
among  the  stars,  shall  be  cast  into  the  bottom- 
less deep,  and  the  loss  of  it  shall  be  a  gain  to 
the  world. 

There  must  be  no  compromise  with  slave- 
ry —  none  whatever.  Nothing  is  gained,  every 
thing  is  lost,  by  subordinating  principle  to  ex- 
pediency. The  spirit  of  freedom  must  be 
inexorable  in  its  demand  for  the  instant  release 
of  all  who  are  sighing  in  bondage,  nor  abate 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  righteous  claims.  By 
one  leiEorseless  grasp,  the  rights  of  Immaniiy 
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have  been  taken  away;  and  by  one  strong 
blow,  the  iron  hand  of  usurpation  must  be 
made  to  relinquish  its  hold.  The  apologist  for 
oppression  becomes  himself  the  oppressor. 
To  palliate  crime  is  to  be  guilty  of  its  perpe- 
tration. To  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the 
case  till  a  more  convenient  season,  is  to  call 
for  a  suspension  of  the  moral  law,  and  to 
assume  that  it  is  right  to  do  wrong,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances.  Talk  not  of  other  ques- 
tions to  be  settled,  of  other  interests  to  be 
secured,  of  other  objects  to  be  attained,  before 
the  slave  can  have  his  fetters  broken.  Kotli- 
ing  can  take  precedence  of  the  question  of 
liberty.  No  interest  is  so  momentous  as  that 
which  involves  '  the  life  of  the  soul ; '  no 
object  so  glorious  as  the  restoration  of  a  man 
to  himself.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  human  con- 
cerns where  there  are  not  Imman  beingfs. 
Slavery  annihilates  maniiood,  and  puts  down 
in  its  crimson  ledger  as  chattels  personal,  those 
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who  are  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence, 
it  tramples  under  foot  whatever  pertains  to 
human  safety,  human  prosperity,  human  hap- 
piness. Hence,  too,  its  overthrow  is  the  pri- 
mary object  to  be  sought,  in  order  to  secure 
private  advantage  and  promote  tlie  public 
weal. 

In  the  present  struggle,  the  test  of  character 
is  as  infallible  as  it  is  simple.  He  that  is  with 
the  slaveholder  is  against  the  slave :  he  that  is 
with  the  slave  is  against  the  slaveholder.  He 
t)^  ■  thinks,  speaks,  acts,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  tyrant,  does  every  thing  to  per- 
petuate the  thraldom  of  his  victims.  When 
was  it  ever  known  for  tyranny  to  devise  and 
execute  effective  measures  for  its  own  over- 
throw? Or  for  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed to  be  agreed  on  the  great  question  of 
equal  rights?  Who  talks  of  occupying  neu- 
tral ground  between  these  hostile  parties?  of 
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reconciling  them  by  prolonging  the  sufferings 
of  the  one,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  other  ?  of 
miitually  satisfying  them  as  to  the  means  and 
the  plan  by  which  the  rod  and  the  chain  shall 
be  broken  ?  I  tell  this  vain  babbler,  or  crafty 
hypocrite,  that  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  fool 
or  a  knave.  Impossibilities  are  not  feasible ; 
and  to  propose  their  adoption  as  the  only  ra- 
tional methods  by  which  to  dethrone  injustice 
is  an  insult  to  human  intelligence.  Slavery 
cannot  be  conquered  by  flattery  or  stratagem. 
Its  dying  throes  will  convulse  the  land  and  sea. 
'  Cans  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook  ?  or 
his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ? 
Will  he  make  many  supplications  unto  thee  ? 
wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  ?  Out 
of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of 
fire  leap  out.  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone, 
as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone. 
He  cstecmeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as 
rotten  wood.    The  arrow  cannot  make  hira 
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flee:  sling-stones  are  turned  with  him  into 
stubble :  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear,' 
Abolitionists !  friends  of  liberty  !  remember 
that  the  foe  with  whom  you  are  in  conflict  is 
'  full  of  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,' 
and  will  resort  to  every  artifice  to  make  you 
quit  the  field.    Put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God ;  so  shall  you  be  invulnerable  and  invin- 
cible ;  so  shall  no  weapon  against  you  prosper. 
The  war  admits  of  no  parley.    No  flag  of  truce 
must  be  sent  or  received  by  you;  you  must 
neither  give  nor  take  any  quarters.    As  Sam- 
uel hewed  Agag  in  pieces,  so  with  the  battle- 
axe  of  Truth  you  must  cleave  Slavery  to  the 
ground,  and  give  its  carcass  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air.    May  Heaven  reinspire  your  hearts, 
give  new  vigor  to  your  arms,  direct  your  blows 
aright,  fiJl  the  breast  of  the  enemy  with  dis- 
may, and  grant  you  a  splendid  victory ! 
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CONVERSING  WITH  HIS  SOUL. 
BY  MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

'  Thy  life's  bright  summer  fair  before  thee  lies, 
And  hopes  and  friends  around  thy  pathway 
throng, 

And  wealth  and  honor  to  thy  name  belong ; 
Each  moment  glances  gladness  as  it  flies, 
And  thy  young  children  by  thy  strength  may 
rise 

To  be  what  thou  art  —  eloquent  and  strong, 
Honored  and  loved,  and  foremost  placed  among 
The  world's  gay  wrestlers  for  its  shining  prize. 
Bethink  thee.  Soul  I  wilt  thou  renounce  thy  lot 
Of  praise  and  profit  —  elegance  and  ease; 
Let  thy  name  perish,  of  the  world  forgot; 
Let  life  fleet  by  thee  as  the  wintry  breeze 
Visits  a  lone,  lost  battle-field  with  ill, 
That  so  the  slave,  at  length,  be  freed  ?'  •  I  will.' 
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BLIND  GUIDES. 

BY  N.  P.  KOGEKS. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  clerg^'^man  made  a  speech 
on  the  anti-slavery  platform,  some  time  since, 
in  vindication  of  his  recusant  brethren  who 
stand  aloof  from  the  abolition  enterprise,  —  or, 
in  other  words,  do  what  they  can  to  obstruct  it. 
The  burden  of  his  defence  was,  that  they 
wanted  light.  Give  them  light,  said  he,  and 
they  are  with  you ;  —  we  ask  but  for  light. 

'  Give  him  but  light,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more.' 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  no  greater  reproof 
could  be  administered  —  no  severer  sentence  of 
disapprobation  be  pronounced,  than  is  included 
in  this  vindication.  Light  ••.  ited?  and  by 
whom,  and  on  what  subjects  ?    Whyj  by  the 
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learned  and  titled  clergy  —  the  rabbies  —  the 
teachers  —  the  lummaries  of  the  land  —  the 
sources  of  other  people's  light  —  the  fountains 
whence  all  other  orbs  draw  light.  They  in  the 
dark  —  the  very  suns  of  the  time,  who  will 
bear  the  suggestion  from  an  abolitionist  as  illy 
as  the  Pope  would  bear  a  hint  of  his  fallibility 
from  a  Protestant!  The  protestant,  learned, 
educated,  doctorated  divines  of  the  land  of 
liberty,  when  the  nineteenth  century  is  in  its 
forty-third  year,  in  want  of  light  —  their  *  lamps 
gone  out '  I  Are  they  not  out  of  oil  ?  Light 
on  what  subject  ?  Why,  on  the  first  principles 
of  the  jNfew- Testament  —  on  the  application 
of  the  rule, '  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself '  — 
on  the  question, '  Who  is  my  neighbor  ? '  They 
want  to  see  their  way  clear  to  advocate  the 
immediate  abolition,  by  repentance  and  refor- 
mation, of  the  most  diabolical  system  of  ensla- 
ving people  in  America  —  of  stealing  and  sell- 
ing little  children  —  of  parents  selling  their 
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own  children,  yea,  rearing  them  lor  sale,  as 
farmers  do  colts,  or  steers,  or  pigs  I  Poor,  be- 
nighted doctors,  they  want  a  lantern !  They 
want  light,  said  the  reverend  apologist ;  they 
long  for  it  as  the  heart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brook.  A  most  singular  illustration  of  the 
feehng  of  these  men,  and  their  conduct  in  re- 
lation to  the  sunshine  eveiy  where  abroad  on 
this  subject.  Why,  they  could  find  light  by 
opening  their  eye-lids.  They  could  see  if  they 
would  look.  They  can  see.  They  do  see. 
They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light  that 
blazes  through  the  land  like  sun-rise,  or  like 
broad  lightning.  It  strikes  through  eyelids 
that  arc  shut  and  corn[)ressed  together  between 
eyebrow  and  cheek-bone.  It  cannot  be  kept 
out  by  an)^  organic  obscuration.  The  hart  after 
the  brook  I  —  a  poor  dog  rather,  under  hydro- 
phobia, falling  into  convulsions  at  the  sound  of 
a  brook-ripple,  or  the  s{)out  of  a  water-trough  I 
A  bat  at  mid-day  cauglit  out  of  his  nook  of 
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concealment !  Let  tliem  look  to  it.  They 
want  light  to  see  a  way  to  be  rid  of  slavery 
without  repentance  and  reformation  —  in  other 
words,  without  falling  into  the  ranks  of  aboli- 
tionists—  without  stooping  to  follow  Garrison. 

'  And  Ajax  asks  no  more' 

Ajax  Avas  in  a  fog  when  he  uttered  this, 
thrown  on  him,  if  we  remember  right,  by  Apol- 
lo, the  very  god  of  day,  to  keep  him  from  doing 
mischief  to  the  friends  and  worshippers  of  that 
divinity.  Ajax  was  a  heathen,  a  warrior ;  but 
even  the  heathen  fighting  man  did  not  want 
light  to  see  the  character  of  slavery.  He  would 
not  have  defended  child-stealing  and  woman- 
selhng,  if  Apollo  had  heaped  an  Egyptian 
night  on  his  head. 

It  is  not  light  that  is  wanted ;  it  is  singleness 
of  eye.  If  their  eye  were  single,  their  whole 
body  would  be  full  of  light  Can  they  doubt 
of  the  sin  of  slaveholding  ?  Can  they  doubt 
of  the  justice  and  safety  of  immediate  aboli- 
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tion  ?  Can  they  doubt  the  sin  of  opposing  it  ? 
Can  they  doubt  that  the  abolitionists  are, 
under  God,  fast  bringing  it  about  ?  Can  they 
think  this  is  not  the  way,  and  that  there  can 
be  any  other  way  under  heaven  ?  No  —  no. 
'  His  watchmen  are  bhnd :  they  are  all  ignor- 
ant, they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark  ; 
sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber.  Yea, 
they  are  greedy  dogs  which  can  never  have 
enough,  and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot 
understand :  they  all  look  to  their  own  way, 
every  one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quarter,' 
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THE   SOUL'S  FREEDOM. 

BY  ELIZABETH  POOLE. 

Curb  not  the  spirit — it  is  free !  free !  free ! 

The  glorious  image  of  the  glorious  God ; 
And,  willed  to  freedom  by  Divinity, 

Boundless  and  chainless,  let  it  walk  abroad ! 

Chain  it  not  here — or  there — ^to  space  or  minute, 

But,  like  the  free  wind,  let  it  freely  range 
Where  flower,  or  leaf,  or  trembling  plume  can 
win  it 

To  hover  lightly  in  its  course  of  change. 

Let  it  think  all,  know  all,  feel  all  that  Heaven 
Hath  given  it  power  to  think,  or  feel,  or  know ; 

For  all  that  Heaven  bestowed  was  freely  given, 
And  who  shall  curb  what  man  cannot  bestow  ? 

20 
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God  made  us  free !  Between  ns  and  our  Maker 
No  cloud  shall  gather,  and  no  shade  shall  fall ; 

For  he  has  called  us  each  to  be  partaker 
Of  the  free  table  richly  spread  for  all. 

Let  none  put  out  the  light  that  God  has  granted ; 

Let  none  deny  fit  nurture  for  the  soul ; 
Let  none  forbid  the  draught  for  which  we 've 
panted, 

For  he  who  willed  the  thirst  prepared  the  bowl. 


Wexford,  Ireland. 
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TO  THE  ABOLITIONISTS. 

BY  JOHN  T.  HILTON. 

Up,  dear  friends,  and  onward!  Me  thinks 
I  see  the  star  of  triumph.  The  victory  is  more 
than  half  won ;  soon  the  remnant  of  your  foes 
shall  yield,  not  to  your  superior  numbers,  but 
to  the  all-prevailing  word  of  truth.  Calling  to 
remembrance  the  long  years  of  trial,  —  the 
hardships  endured,  —  the  patience  put  in  exer- 
cise,—  the  perseverance,  fortitude  and  courage 
displayed,  —  the  self-devotion,  and  fixed  de- 
termination to  conquer  or  die  on  the  field,  — 
the  obstacles  overcome;— -I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  no  cause  could  boast  of  or  need 
better  champions.  I  entertain,  therefore,  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  success,  nor  do  I  believe 
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you  capable  of  yielding  an  inch  of  ground,  or 
compromising  a  particle  of  principle. 

Up,  then,  to  the  conquest,  friends !  Greener 
laurels  and  more  illustrious  crowns  than  ever 
decked  a  Ca3sar's  or  a  Napoleon's  brow,  await 
the  victories  of  Freedom  I 
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"  It  is  said  lh:il  the  evil  gpirytcs  that  Ix-n  in  llic  rcgvnii,  lioiiUe  iiuiclio  wlicri  they 
here  the  Belis  rongcn :  ami  ihia  is  tho  cause  why  thij  Bi-Ils  Umi  roiigeii,  wliaii  grele 
t'liifiestc  aiul  oMlra^i's  of  wctluT  hapjieii,  to  the  oiul  that  ilie  fiemls  ami  wyckeil  spirylis 
shoiiIJ  Ijc  ahasheil  ami  flee."—  T/tc  Golden  Legend,  by  Wytikijn  de  Wordt: 
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TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  CAUSE 

IN  AMERICA. 

BY     BERNARD  BARTON. 

"  Liberty's  Bell  "  hath  sounded  its  bold  peal 
Where  Man  holds  Man  in  Slavery !  at  the 
sound  — 

Ye  who  are  "  faithful  'mid  the  faithless  found  I " 

Answer  its  summons  with  unfaltering  zeal. 
1 
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Let  Freedom's  banner  to  the  winds  reveal 
A  Star  more  bright  than  all  that  yet  have 
crowned 

Your  country's  flag,  for  you  to  gather  round 
With  higher,  holier  hopes  for  human  weal  I 
Your  Cause  must  triumph :  is  triumphant  now, 
In  countless  votaries,  daily,  hourly  won 
To  swell  your  ranks  I  —  doubts  and  misgivings 
shun ; 

Lift  up  in  hope,  to  heaven,  an  unblenched 
brow, 

And  utter  in  its  face,  your  fearless  vow, 
That  Liberty's  behests  shall  all  be  done  ! 

Wooilbridge,  Suffolk,  England. 
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Qin  Jlppcal  to  iHotljers. 

BY    CHARLOTTE    H.    L.  COUES. 

Stevens,  in  his  work  on  West  India  Slave- 
ry, relates,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness, 
the  following  heart-rending  incident,  which 
occurred  in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

*'  A  master,  who  lived  near  us,  wanted  mo  - 
ney ;  and  one  of  his  female  slaves  having  two 
fine  children,  he  sold  one  of  them,  and  the 
child  was  torn  from  her  maternal  affection. 
In  the  agony  of  her  feeling  she  made  a  hide- 
ous howling,  and  for  that  *  crime '  was  flogged. 
Soon  after,  he  sold  the  other  child.  This  turn- 
ed her  heart  within  her,  and  impelled  her  into 
a  kind  of  madness.  She  howled  night  and 
day  in  the  yard,  tore  her  hair,  ran  up  and 
down  the  streets  and  the  parade,  rending  the 
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heavens  with  cries  and  hterally  watering  the 
earth  with  her  tears.  '  Da  wicked  massa  Jew, 
he  sell  my  children.  Will  no  Biickra  massa 
pity  nega  ?  What  me  do  ?  me  no  have  one 
child.  My  heart  do  so,  (shaking  herself  vio- 
lently,) my  heart  do  so,  because  me  have  no 
child.  Me  go  to  massa  house,  in  massa  yard, 
and  in  my  hut,  and  me  no  see  *em.' " 

AVe  have  seen  nothing,  in  the  whole  of  the 
black  annals  of  Slavery,  more  calculated  to 
touch  the  feelings  than  this  simply-told  story. 
Free-bom,  happy  mother,  can  you  read  it  and 
not  feel  your  heart  swell  almost  to  anguish,  in 
sympathy  with  your  suffering  sister?  You 
have,  perhaps,  just  come  from  the  chamber 
where  your  own  group  of  little  ones  repose  for 
the  night — your  own,  and  not  a  master's! 
You  have  smoothed  the  soft  ringlets  of  one ; 
you  have  kissed  away  the  shade  which  some 
infantile  sorrow  had  laid  upon  the  fair  brow  of 
another ;  you  have,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time, 
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bended  the  knees  and  raised  the  tiny  hands  of 
your  youngest,  and  best  loved  to  teach  it  its 
first  prayer ;  and  all  you  have  pressed  to  your 
heart  with  an  almost  aching  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Does  the  thought  of  separation  from 
these  cherished  ones  rise  up  within  you  ?  That 
thought  pales  your  cheek,  and  sends  hot  tears 
to  your  eyes,  and  with  a  strong  eiTort  you 
banish  it  as  too  dreadful  to  be  endured  for  a 
moment.  Can  you  not  in  some  measure  real- 
ize the  agony  of  that  poor  slave -mother,  as  she 
goes  to  "  massa  house,  in  massa  yard,  to  her 
poor  hut,"  to  seek  for  her  children,  "  and  no 
sees  them." 

Christian  mother !  has  a  little  child  ever 

been  removed  from  you  by  death  ?  Have  you, 

with  the  strong  sight  of  Faith,  watched  the 

sweet  spirit  ascending,  after  her  departure 

from  the  body,  led  by  shining  angels,  cheered 

with  heavenly  music — her  new-formed  wings 

tiring  not  until  she  reached  the  footstool  of  the 
2# 
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Eternal  —  where,  bathed  in  bUss,  she  was  to 
enjoy  His  presence  forevcrmore;  where  her 
infant  powers  were  to  expand;  where  ^he 
was  to  go  on  from  glory  to  glory  ?  Christian 
faith  revealed  this  to  you ;  yet,  with  this  bea- 
tific vision  before  your  eyes,  with  the  added 
hope  of  again  meeting  your  child  face  to  face, 
who  can  describe  the  agony  of  the  parting  ? 
A  mother's  heart  alone  can  understand  it. 
Heavenly  faith  was  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer human  affections,  nor  could  the  glorious 
future  hope  overcome  the  pangs  of  present 
separation. 

Think  then  what  must  be  the  agony  of  heart 
to  one  whose  child  is  removed,  not  by  the 
commands  of  a  Father  of  infinite  love,  and  by 
the  still  hand  of  death,  but  at  the  bidding  of 
the  fierce  demon  of  avarice,  acting  through  a 
master's  hand ;  to  have  it  torn  from  the  arms 
which  had  embraced  it  from  infancy,  and 
know,  that  never  more  on  earth  should  its  face 
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be  met ;  to  see  it  in  imagination  carried  away 
among  rude  unloving  strangers,  at  sight  of 
whom  its  little  heart  would  chill  and  shrink ; 
to  feel  with  a  keenness  which  only  the  poor 
mother's  own  past  experience  could  give,  the 
indignities;  the  toil,  the  suffering  to  which 
the  loved  child  must  be  subject;  and  all  this 
without  one  ray  of  consolation  from  Clnristian 
hope,  with  the  understanding  darkened,  and 
the  human  affections  only  in  full  strength. 
This,  this  is  agony ;  compared  with  which  the 
grief  of  the  bereaved  Christian  mother  must 
seem  as  perfect  bliss.  Truly  must  the  poor 
mother's  heart  be  "turned  within  her,'*  and 
her  soul  ache  to  madness. 

Bemember  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  case 
of  suffering.  Thousands  of  such  separa- 
tions annually  occur.  They  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  great  system  which  makes  mer- 
chandise of  bodies  and  souls  —  which  deals  in 
tears,  and  groanss,  and  agonizing  hearts. 
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How  much  longer  shall  these  things  be  ?  If 
every  free-bom  Christian  mother  in  our  land 
should  say,  as  with  one  voice,  and  with  that 
strong  determination  which  comes  from  the 
liearti  "  Slavery  shall  no  Imiger  inflict  its  griev- 
ous, unimaginable  wrongs,"  how  many  years 
longer  could  Slavery  endure?  We  believe 
not  one. 

Portsmoutli,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S. 
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uTo  tijc  Jlinerican  2lboUtionist0. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 
BY    JOHN    BO  WRING. 

And  can  a  prayer,  —  a  wish,  —  a  word,  — 
Across  the  broad  Atlantic  heard,  — 

Give  hope,  or  heart,  or  voice  ?    O  then 
Shall  holy  fervor  move  our  prayer. 
And  seraph- wings  02ir  message  bear, 

And  inspiration  guide  our  pen ! 

From  the  thick  darkness,  starlight  gleams  : 
From  the  deep  silence,  music  streams : 

And  from  the  land  where  Slavery's  throngs 
Kneel  in  their  chains,  the  light  we  see. 
The  songs  we  hear  of  Liberty — 

And  bless  the  light  and  hail  the  songs. 
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From  you,  —  from  yon,  heaven-honored  band  I 
Then  onward !  —  onward !    Know,  ye  stand 

"Where  men  and  angels  watch  and  wait : 
Your  cause,  —  our  cause  is  sure,  —  as  sure 
As  God  and  goodness  shall  endure  — 

As  Right,  and  Truth,  and  God  are  great. 

London,  Eng. 
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(Jl)c        (England  (lontjcntion. 

BY    SUSAN    C.  CABOT. 

Your  letter,  asking  me  if  I  thought  it  worth 
while  for  you  to  come  to  the  '  Anti-  Slavery 
Convention/  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  me  to 
answer  it  till  too  late  for  you  to  profit  by  it.  I 
will,  however,  answer  it  now,  and  then  it  will 
serve  for  the  next  Convention,  which  will  be 
here  long  before  we  are  either  of  us  prepared 
to  meet  its  demands. 

I  shall  give  you  my  opinion  by  telling  you 
of  the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  during 
one  day's  attendance.  And  let  me  remind 
you  that  I  went  there  expecting  to  hear  some 
things  that  I  should  not  agree  with,  and  with- 
out those  biases  which  naturally  belong  to 
those  who  devote  themselves,  as  do  the  Aboli- 
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lionists,  to  their  great  work  of  emancipation. 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  this  self- 
devotion  ;  how  far  circumstances  exonerate 
me  from  such  labors  is  a  point  not  easily  set- 
tled. But  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  the 
results  of  my  day  at  the  Marlborough  Chapel 

As  all  the  proceedings  and  speeches  of  the 
meeting  will  be  faithfully  recorded  in  the  pa- 
pers, I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  particu- 
lar account  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  I  looked  around, 
I  saw  in  the  faces  of  the  assembly  that  simple 
earnestness  which,  had  I  come  as  a  stranger 
to  the  object  of  the  meeting,  would  have  as- 
sured me  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  one  of 
no  common  interest;  they  seemed  as  those 
who  had  met  to  ask  and  answer  questions  that 
related  to  their  Father's  business.  After  I  had 
been  seated  a  little  while,  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
one  of  the  standards  placed  about  the  chapel, 
which  had  upon  it,  —  "  Shall  a  Republic,  which 
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could  not  bear  the  bonds  of  a  king,  cradle  a 
bondage  which  a  king  has  abolished  ?  "  These 
words,  by  Charles  Follen,  that  true  disciple  of 
his  master,  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the 
idea  that  surely  his  pure  spirit  must  look  upon 
this  assembly  as  carrying  on  the  work  for 
which  he  sacrificed  so  much,  and  which  his 
freed  soul  now  delights  to  know  is  still  grow- 
ing in  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  that  "  God 
has  no  attribute  which  takes  sides  with  the 
slaveholder."  Thus  connecting  myself  with 
the  justice  that  is  on  high,  I  felt  a  deep 
religious  av^e  at  the  idea  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  this  great  cause,  —  the  cause  of 
humanity.  I  felt  that  I  was  truly  in  the 
house  of  God;  nor  was  my  religious  sense 
shocked  when  I  heard  the  church  and  the 
clergy  denounced,  as  they  were,  as  a  body, 
for  countenancing  this  unholy  practice  of  deal- 
ing in  flesh,  and  blood,  and  soul,  for  the  sordid 

purpose  of  laying  up  treasure  on  the  earth.  I 
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no  longer  wondered  at  the  expressions  of 
those  who  cry  out  against  tliis  great  sin  of 
the  church.  I  no  longer  was  shocked  at  their 
expressions,  terrible  in  their  strength  as  they 
were;  for  my  own  soul  so  condemned  them, 
that  names  had  not  much  effect  upon  me ;  the 
things  themselves  had  taken  hold  of  me,  and 
the  taste  that  was  disturbed  by  certain 
expressions,  was  merely  a  transient  ripple 
upon  the  surface  of  the  deep  which  had  been 
so  stirred  up  by  facts.  It  might  have  been  a 
better  mode,  instead  of  denouncing  outright 
the  church  and  clergy,  to  tell  the  simple  tale 
of  wrong ;  and  when  the  sympathies  were 
awakened,  and  the  heart  appalled  by  it,  to 
have  said,  "  thou  art  the  man."  But  all  cannot 
do  as  did  Nathan.  This  was  his  way,  and 
others  take  their  way,  with  like  sincerity,  if 
not  with  like  wisdom.  I  repeat,  that  my  re- 
ligious sense  was  not  shocked ;  and  yet  were 
I  to  quote  phrases,  or  parts  of  some  of  the 
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addresses,  no  doubt  some  would  say,  it  was 
because  I  had  no  religious  sense  to  shock. 
When  I  heard  that  one  Unitarian  clergyman 
declared  that  the  duty  of  the  church  was  to 
support  Unitarianism,  and  that  it  was  not  her 
business  to  meddle  with  slavery,  I  asked 
myself,  whence  did  this  clergyman  get  his 
religion?  Surely  not  from  the  Bible;  not 
from  the  teaching  of  prophets,  —  not  from 
Christ:  for  they  preached  against  all  sorts  of 
sins.  He  could  not  have  got  it  from  his  own 
heart,  because,  if  he  has  one,  that  heart  must 
tell  him  to  pray,  and  plead  for  the  sufferer; 
and  if  he  expects  to  have  justice  done  to 
him,  to  do  all  he  can  to  see  it  rendered  to 
others,  whether  they  have  on  black  coats  or 
brown.  He  who  has  said  "  are  not  my  ways 
equal,"  would  surely  require  that  the  law  of 
justice  should  be  preached;  and  if  it  is 
preached  without  application  to  the  existing 
sins  of  the  day,  it  becomes  as  naught.  And 
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does  he  require  that  one  of  his  children  should 
neglect  to  do  what  he  can  to  save  his  brother 
from  violent  hands,  because,  forsooth,  he  must 
preach  Unitarianism  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  those  words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."  Will  the  doctrines  of  Unitarian- 
ism be  the  offering  that  will  please  Him  more 
than  acts  of  justice  and  love  ? 

It  was  asserted  by  a  minister,  at  this  Con- 
vention, that  the  Abolition  Society  had  met 
in  order  to  pull  down  churches,  overthrow 
religion,  and  all  that  was  sacred,  and  not  for 
the  cause  of  the  Slave.  That  they  had  merely 
held  out  this  idea  as  a  cloak  to  cover  their 
abominable  designs;  and  after  saying  these 
things,  and  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  he 
made  his  escape.  Did  this  seem  like  one 
whose  object  was  to  learn  and  promote  the 
truth  ?  Was  this  proving  all  things,  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  that  which  is  ffood?    Whv  did  he 
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not  wait  to  hear  the  reply  to  these  flat  assert- 
ions ?  Would  Christ  approve  that  his  ministers 
should  so  do  their  work  ? 

Was  this  a  fair  mode  of  attack,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  freedom  and  true  liberality 
of  the  regulations  of  the  society,  (which  were, 
that  all  who  were  disposed,  friend,  or  foe, 
should  speak,)  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
and  then  take  to  his  heels  ? 

Then,  again,  I  there  found  woman's  sphere 
in  the  cause  settled  by  herself,  without  contro- 
versy or  argument.  She  was  gladly  welcom- 
ed ;  and,  as  no  one  had  the  heart  to  wrong  her, 
there  Avas  no  need  to  introduce  the  question 
of  her  rights.  It  was  esteemed  a  matter  of 
course,  that  this  cause  of  humanity  should 
enter  into  the  heart  of  woman,  as  well  as 
man ;  and  so  it  was  left  for  both  to  judge  how 
they  could  best  serve  their  suffering  brothers 
and  sisters.    And  when  I  heard  the  gentle, 

penetrating  tones  of  woman,  there,  and  saw 
2* 
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in  her  eye  the  divine  fire  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  graceful  energy  that  self-forgetful- 
ness  inspires,  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  was 
right  for  woman  to  use  these  gifts  —  I  knew 
it  was  so.  It  would  seem  a  sacrilege  so  to 
question  God's  messenger.  In  fact,  if  we 
educate  women  as  God's  children,  they 
will,  as  they  have  opportunity,  do  the  work 
he  has  pointed  out;  wliich  is,  to  relieve  the 
oppressed,  and  let  the  prisoner  go  free ;  and 
if  speaking  in  public,  or  voting,  promote 
this  work,  Jet  them  do  so,  in  all  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity.  They  will  feel  that  their 
field  is  the  world,  and  that  their  duty  relates 
to  all  mankind :  from  the  child  in  the  nursery, 
who  uses  his  superior  strength  to  injure  his 
infant  brother,  to  the  master,  who  puts  the 
iron  upon  the  neck  of  his  slave,  robbing  her 
of  the  natural  enjoyment  of  the  animal  life 
God  has  given  her — to  say  nothing  of  the 
iron  he  makes  to  enter  into  her  soul. 
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O I  if  you  had  seen  that  iron  collar  with  its 
spikes,  and  those  manacles  which  liad  been 
taken  from  the  flesh  into  which  they  had 
worn  themselves  —  the  flesh  of  a  slave!  — 
you  would  have  said,  all  that  I  have  shall  be 
given  to  abolish  this  cruel  system.  How  is  it 
that  man  dares  so  to  trample  on  God's  child- 
ren !  And  will  ministers  go  on  to  say,  "  we  will 
keep  ourselves  from  this  Anti- Slavery  excite- 
ment, in  our  great  fortress  here,  the  pulpit  ? " 
They  say  it  to  the  cost  of  their  characters 
and  their  Christianity. 

I  will  add,  that  I  could  hardly  have  imagin- 
ed that  so  large  a  meeting  could  have  been 
held  with  so  Httle  of  the  leaven  of  bigotry  and 
selfishness ;  nor  could  it  have  been,  had  there 
been  in  view  any  selfish  purpose  or  idea  of 
self-aggrandizement.  The  sobriety,  the  order, 
the  serious  earnestness,  the  hearty  applauses 
at  what  was  true,  and  noble,  gave  a  dignity  to 
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the  whole  meeiing  which  made  an  impression 
not  easily  erased. 

These  are  some  of  my  impressions;  and 
now  you  may  judge  whether  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  in  a  place  where  I  J  earn  that 
a  simple  devotion  to  the  Divine  law  is  a  plat- 
form upon  which  we  can  all  stand  without 
fear,  and  where  my  mind  is  stirred  up,  and 
braced  anew,  to  its  highest  purposes. 

West  Roxburj',  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 


TO  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 
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Qio  (fias0iu3  ill.  Cla^. 

BY    ELIZA    LEE  FOLLEN. 

'T  IS  said  they  '11  kill  thee,  Cassius  Clay, 
O  !  heed  not,  heed  not,  what  mey  say  I 
Who  falls  in  Freedom's  noble  strife 
Doth  win ;  but  never  lose  his  life. 

Millions  are  crying,  "  Make  us  free  !  " 
They  sti-etch  their  fettered  arms  to  thee. 
Hear  only  these  poor  outcasts'  cry  — 
Stand  ready  in  their  cause  to  die. 

O !  fear  not  those,  whose  petty  power 
Can  shorten  this  life's  transient  hour : 
Fear  only  those,  whose  fiendish  skill, 
The  pure  and  noble  soul  can  kill. 
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The  sainted  dead  around  thee  stand  — 
They  are  not  dead,  that  noble  band ; 
They  cheer  thee  onward  in  the  strife, 
And  bid  thee  win  eternal  life. 


O !  what  is  life,  but  noble  deeds  I 
On  them  the  immortal  spirit  feeds : 
O  !  what  is  life,  but  love  and  truth  I 
These  only,  have  immortal  youth. 


Then  onward  I  upward !  Cassius  Clay ! 
Heed  not  what  friend,  or  foe  may  say ; 
Be  faithful  in  this  noble  strife, 
And  thou  shalt  win,  not  lose  thy  life.  - 


West  Roxbury,  Massachuselts,  U.  S. 
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BY    ELIZABETH  PEASE. 

"  There  are  few  voices  in  the  world,  but  many  echoes."'' 

Parker. 

Although  to  but  few  it  may  be  given  to  be 
the  wices  of  the  world,  to  startle  mankind  by 
the  enunciation  of  some  new  and  earnest 
thought,  or  even  to  act  on  the  universal  mind 
by  bringing  to  light  some  long  concealed  gem 
from  the  treasury  of  Truth,  yet  to  all  of  us 
belongs  the  power  of  determining  of  what 
voices  we  will  be  the  echo,  —  to  what  princi- 
ples we  will  lend  the  influence  of  our  example 
and  the  advocacy  of  our  lips.  And  great  is 
our  responsibility  in  making  the  selection. 
Let  none  attempt  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
indecision  or  vacillation,  through  a  plea  of  their 
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own  iusignificance.    None  are  so  insignificant 
as  not  to  possess  an  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
in  the  circle  in  which  they  move ;  none  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  assured  that  their  words  and 
actions  may  not  affect  the  condition  of  ages 
and  generations  yet  unborn.    Boundless,  then, 
is  the  responsibiUty  that  rests  on  every  one  of 
us,  in  this  matter.    We  live  not  for  ourselves, 
or  our  families  —  for  a  section  or  an  age  of 
mankind  —  we  live  for  the  human  race.  Indi- 
viduals die,  generations  pass  away,  but  the 
race  lives  on,  and  for  aught  we  know,  will 
continue  to  live  on  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands  of  ages  —  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  example  and  teachings  may  be  felt 
through  them  all;  the  Truth  that  is  uttered, 
however  feebly,  to-day,  will  live  on  —  for 
Truth  is  Eternal. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  and  ten- 
dency of  the  Gospel  that  a  scrupulous  regai*d 
to  the  influence  of  oiir  lives  on  the  universal 
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famiiv  of  man.  is  onp.  of  its  nrimnrv  ohUfrn. 
tions. 

When  oiir  Saviour  instructed  us  to  say, 
"  Our  Father,"  he  Hnked,  in  one  Universal 
Brotherhood,  the  entire  race ;  —  when  He  com- 
manded us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
He  taught  us  to  have  respect  to  others,  to  their 
interv^sts  and  welfare,  in  all  we  say  and  do ;  — 
when  an  Apostle  told  us  not  to  look  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but,  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  selfish- 
ness, and  gave  us  a  lesson  of  self-forgetting, 
self-sacrificing  love;  —  and  another  Apostle 
teaches  us  /loiv  far  this  self-forgetting  love  is 
to  be  carried,  when  he  says,  "  and  we  ought 
also  to  lay  doicn  our  lives  for  the  brethren," 
shewing  us  that  we  are  even  to  sacrifice  life 
itself,  rather  than  do  an  injury  to  our  brother. 

These,  and  numerous  other  passages  of 
similar  import,  clearly  prove  that  we  are  to 
regard  all  mankind,  the  world  over,  as  one 
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fluence  and  opportunities  extend,  we  are  to 
exercise  a  disinterested  —  all  expansive  love ; 
that  our  sympathies  and  affections  are  not  to 
be  restricted  within  any  national,  geographical, 
or  sectarian  bounderies,  but  to  extend  their 
fostering  arms  around  the  whole  family  of 
man ;  embracing,  within  their  comprehensive 
grasp,  the  last  hamlet  on  the  confines  of 
human  existence.  "  My  country  is  the  world, 
my  countrymen  are  all  mankind,"  is  the 
Christian's  motto.  "  My  parish  is  the  world," 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  truly  anointed  minis- 
ter of  Christ.  "  My  aim  is  to  bless  the  race, 
through  all  the  coming  days  of  its  existence 
on  earth,  that,  when  dead,  my  voice  may  yet 
speak,"  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul  of  him. 
who  truly  comprehends  the  elevating  and 
ennobling  genius  of  Christianity.  Under  its 
influence  how  paltry  and  despicable  become 
all  those  distinctions  which  tend  to  shut  out 
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any  poilloii  of  Lae  iiLuiitiii  family  from  our 
sympathy  and  regard,  or  prevent  us  from  feel- 
inff  all  the  children  of  the  Universal  Father 
as  our  equal  brethren  and  sisters ;  from  "  loving 
man  as  man"  irrespective  of  the  exterior 
incidents  of  his  existence.  How  incumbent 
the  duty,  in  determining  the  principles  which 
we  will  sustain,  to  be  guided  in  our  choice, 
not  by  their  bearing  on  ourselves,  on  our  fami- 
lies, or  any  particular  state  or  nation,  sect  or 
party —  but  on  the  race.  The  turning  point  of 
our  decision  should  be  —  "  If  all  mankind  were 
to  adopt  this,  would  it  be  for  their  benefit  ? " 
If,  for  instance,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
race  that  man  should  cease  to  hold  his  fellow- 
man  in  Slavery,  we  ought  to  advance  the 
spread  of  Anti- Slavery  principles  by  all  the 
means  we  can  command.  If  the  welfare  of 
mankind  would  be  promoted,  were  all  to  be- 
come Tee-totallers,  it  is  our  duty,  by  example 
and  precept,  to  advocate  Tee-totalism.    If  the 
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would  be  drawn  together  into  one  brotherho(  a, 
and  the  interests  and  feelings  of  individuals 
thus  be  brought  to  make  common  cause 
against  international  wars,  were  the  princi- 
ple of  Free  Trade  to  be  carried  out,  then 
ought  we  to  give  our  countenance  to  that 
principle.    If  the  happiness  of  mankind  would 
be  advanced  should  every  human  being  regard 
every  individual  life  as  inviolable,  then  should 
we  plant  our  feet  on  the  rock  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  human  life,  and  strive  to  bring  into  dis- 
repute 'the  prevalent  maxim  that  man,  in  an 
associated  capacity,  has  power  to  take  the  life 
of  man.    If  we  believe  that  it  would  be  for 
the  true  interest  of  the  human  family,  were 
every  individual  invariably  to  endeavor  to 
"  overcome  evil  with  good,"  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  seeking  to  overcome  evil  ivith  evil  is 
as  unchristian  as  it  is  unphilosophical ;  if  we 
conceive  that  the  enforcing  principle  is  the 
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cause  of  all  the  tyranny,  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed in  the  world ;  that  it  has  been  the  great- 
est destroyer  of  property,  the  grave  of  liberty, 
and  has  converted  this  fair  earth  into  one 
great  Aceldama,  then  is  it  our  duty  to  espouse 
and  act  upon  the  principle  of  Christian  non- 
resistance. 

He  falls  far  below  the  true  dignity  of  life, 
and  fails,  in  great  measure,  to  accomplish  one 
main  end  of  his  existence  —  the  promotion  of 
the  good  of  his  race  —  who  does  not  seek  to 
establish  all  his  opinions  upon  the  basis  of 
sound  principle ;  or  who,  through  indolence  or 
moral  cowardice,  turns  away  from  the  investi- 
gation of  a  principle  from  a  disrelish  for  the 
manful  effort  that  is  required,  the  fear  of  some 
consequences  which  he  imagines  may  result 
from  its  adoption,  the  consciousness  that  his 
espousal  of  it  may  injure  his  popularity,  or 
bring  upon  him  "  the  world's  dread  laugh ; " 

or,  from  the  false  supposition  that  his  counte- 
ss 
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nance.,  or  discountenance,  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  himself  or  others. 

And,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  to  the 
one  Judge,  Lawgiver  and  King,  are  we  ac- 
countable for  our  opinions  and  actions,  and 
that  our  responsibility  can  never  be  delegated 
to  another — to  man,  individually,  or  embodied 
in  any  human  organization  whatever.  We 
must  each  determine  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conscience,  and  by  the  help  of 
those  means  which  Providence  has  put  into 
our  hands,  what  are  the  requirements  of  duty, 
and  what  the  principles  by  which  we  will  be 
guided;  for  certain  it  is  that  we  shall  each 
have  to  deliver  in  our  own  account  at  the  last 
Tribunal,  and  that  we  shall  then  call  in  vain 
upon  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  to  bear 
the  penalty  of  our  neglect  of  the  one,  or  our 
mischoice  of  the  other. 

Darlington,  England, 
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(tljc  JTorman  Saron. 

BY    HENRY    W.  liONGFELLOW. 

Dans  les  moments  tie  la  vie  ou  la  reflexion  devient  plus  c.ilme  et 
plus  profonde,  ou  l'int6r&t  et  I'avarice  parlent  moins  liaut  que  la 
raison,  dans  Ics  instants  dc  chagrin  domestique,  de  maladie,  ct  de 
peril  de  mort,  los  nobles  se  rcpentirent  do  poss6der  des  serfs, 
comme  d'une  chose  pen  agr<iable  Dieu,  qui  avait  cre6  tous  les 
liommes  i  son  image. 

Thierry:  Conqxiete  de  l'Angleteebe. 

In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dying, 
Was  the  Norman  Baron  lying ; 
Loud  without  the  tempest  thundered, 
And  the  castle  turret  shook. 

In  this  fight  was  Death  the  gainer, 
Spite  of  vassal  and  retainer, 
And  the  lands  his  sires  had  plundered, 
Written  in  the  Doomsday  Book. 
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By  his  bed  a  monk  was  seated, 
Who  ill  humble  voice  repeated 
Many  a  prayer  and  pater-noster, 
From  the  missal  on  his  knee ; 

And,  amid  the  tempest  pealing, 
Sounds  of  bells  came  faintly  steahng, 
Bells,  that,  from  the  neighboring  Kloster, 
Bang  for  the  Nativity. 

In  the  hall,  the  serf  and  vassal 

Held,  that  night,  their  Christmas  wassel ; 

Many  a  carol,  old  and  saintly. 

Sang  the  Minstrels  and  the  "Waits. 

And  so  loud  these  Saxon  glee-men 
Sang,  to  slaves,  the  songs  of  free-men, 
That  the  storm  was  heard  but  faintly, 
Knocking  at  the  castle  gates. 
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'Till  at  lenffth  the  lays  they  chaiiiitcd 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted, 
Where  the  monk,  with  accents  holy, 
Whispered  at  the  Baron's  ear. 

Tears  upon  his  eyelids  glistened, 
As  he  paused  awhile  and  listened, 
And  the  dying  Baron  slowly 

Turned  his  weary  head  to  hear. 

"  Wassel !  for  the  kingly  stranger. 
Born  and  cradJed  in  a  manger ! 
King  like  David,  Priest  hke  Aaron, 
Christ  is  born  to  set  us  free  I " 

And  the  lightning  showed  the  sainted 
Figures  on  the  casement  painted, 
And  exclaimed  th^  shuddering  Baron 
"  Miserere,  Doraine  I " 
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In  that  hour  of  deep  contrition, 
He  beheld,  with  clearer  vision, 
Through  all  outward  show  and  fashion. 
Justice,  the  Avenger,  rise. 

All  the  pomp  of  earth  had  vanished, 
Falsehood  and  deceit  were  banished, 
Reason  spake  more  loud  than  passion, 
And  the  truth  wore  no  disguise. 

Every  vassal  of  his  banner. 
Every  serf  born  to  his  manor, 
All  those  wronged  and  wretched  creatures. 
By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 

And,  as  on  the  sacred  missal 
He  recorded  their  dismissal. 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  features. 

And  the  monk  replied,  "  Amen  I " 


THE  norman  baron. 

Many  centuries  have  been  numbered 
Since  in  death  the  Baron  skimbered, 
By  the  convent's  sculptured  portal, 
Mingling  with  the  common  dust. 

But  the  good  deed,  through  the  ages 
Living  in  historic  pages, 
Brighter  grows  and  gleams  immortal, 
Unconsumed  by  moth  or  rust. 


Cambridge,  Massachuselts,  U.  S. 
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Qlljomas  (Jlarkaon 

TO    THE    CHRISTIAN    AND    WELL-DISPOSED    CITIZENS    OF  THE 
NORTHERN  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

"  This  paper,  which  I  wrote  at  your  request,"  says  the  venerable 
and  indefatigable  Clarkson,  "is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Christian  and  well-disposed  citizens  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  If  it  be  worthy  of  insertion  in 
the  Liberty  Bell,  I  think  Mr.  Garrison,  if  he  approve  of  it,  might  re- 
print it  in  his  paper.  I  beg  that  you  would  present  my  affectionate 
regards  to  INIr.  Garrison.  Our  great  cause  is  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  for  tliere  was  a  time  when  it  slept  and  could  not  have  been  re- 
covered, unless  he  had  kept  the  flame  alive." 

My  Friends: 

Though  I  live  across  the  Atlantic,  far  from 
you,  I  believe  my  name  is  not  unknown  to 
you.  I  have  heard,  with  almost  indescribable 
delight,  of  the  great  progress  which  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause  has  made  in  your  part  of  the 
world.  Permit,  then,  an  old  man,  almost 
worn  out  by  sixty  years'  hard  labor  in  that 
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sacred  cause,  to  express  his  joy  to  you  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  take  advantage  of  this  new 
and  favorable  turn  of  things  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  your  present  aim,  or  as 
to  what  you  ought  always  to  keep  in  view,  in 
your  attempts  to  promote  the  extinction  of 
Slavery. 

Slavery  is  the  greatest  evil  which  has  ever 
afflicted  your  country.  It  has  heaped  incalcu- 
lable sufferings  upon  the  heads  of  a  people 
who  have  never  given  you  any  cause  of  of- 
fence ;  and  you  have  done  this  without  any 
right  to  do  it  but  your  own  will  and  the  law  of 
force.  It  has  corrupted  the  morals  of  your 
population  to  a  frightful  extent,  by  familiariz- 
ing them  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  by  hard- 
ening their  hearts,  and  by  giving  birth  to 
erroneous  opinions  which  lead  to  infidelity; 
and,  moreover,  it  has  injured  your  national 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  civiHzed  nations 

of  the  world.    These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
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evils  of  Slavery.  But  we  can  apply  no  remedy 
to  them  till  we  find  out  their  source.  It  has 
been  a  great  misfortune  to  America,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  should  have  ever  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  a  political  preponderance  over 
the  people  of  the  North ;  and  still  more  strange 
that  they  should  have  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempt. I  repeat,  still  more  strange ;  for  it  is 
strange  indeed  that  a  people  like  those  of  the 
South,  a  people  of  no  reputation  but  for  their 
tyranny  and  vices,  and  a  people  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  should  have  obtain- 
ed lordship  over  the  virtuous  people  of  the 
North;  —  a  people  known  to  have  been  of 
religious  character  from  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement  in  America,  and  to  have  kept  up 
the  same  character  (till  Slavery  made  inroad 
upon  their  morals)  to  the  present  day.  And 
why  did  the  people  of  the  South  make  this 
daring  attempt?  It  was  that  they  might  rule 
over  the  whole  land,  both  North  and  South ; 
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that  they  might  become,  in  fact,  the  legislators 
or  makers  of  the  laws,  and  thus  protect  and 
establish  Slavery  forever  as  an  institution  of 
the  United  States.  This  preponderance,  then, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  the  source  of  the 
evils  mentioned. 

I  will  now  ask  you,  my  friends  of  the  North, 
what  you  have  profited  by  this  preponderance, 
or  ascendancy?  I  will  tell  you.  You  have 
got  a  slave-holding  President,  a  slave-holding 
Senate,  a  slave-holding  Congress,  and  a  slave- 
holding  Cabinet.  You  have  got  the  very  sort 
of  men  in  these  high  offices  the  most  detri- 
mental to  your  best  interests. 

But  perhaps  the  men,  filling  these  offices, 
may  have  been  more  serviceable  to  you  than 
you  are  aware  of,  as  Legislators.  I  will  ask 
you,  then,  what  good  they  have  done.  In  the 
common  routine  of  business,  in  Congress,  they 
have  done,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any  other  men 
could  have  done ;  but,  whenever  Slavery  has 
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been  brought  before  them  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, the  most  malignant  of  what  we  call 
demons  could  not  have  done  worse.  Their 
laws  against  their  Slaves  stand  on  record  as 
the  most  bloody  of  the  most  savage  nations 
upon  earth ;  so  shocking,  as  to  produce  horror 
and  indignation  in  all  who  read  them ;  and  so 
shocking  that  one  of  your  own  judges,  Stroud, 
who  first  brought  them  together  in  print,  is 
now,  or  was  lately,  buying  up  the  unsold 
copies;  because,  as  was  reported,  wherever 
the  book  is  seen,  it  makes  converts  to  the 
Anti- Slavery  cause.  Again,  the  men  filling 
these  offices  brought  forward  and  passed  the 
famous  gagging  bills,  and  gave  the  power  to 
Postmasters  to  open  letters  and  parcels,  thus 
stopping  the  free  liberty  of  speech,  and  of 
writing  a  man's  own  thoughts.  And  why  was 
this  tyrannical  law  passed  ?  That  not  a  mur- 
mur against  Slavery  might  be  allowed  to 
transpire,  and  that  Slavery  might  go  on  unin- 
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terruptedly  in  all  its  miseries  and  horrors  as 
before,  without  censure  or  reproach.  What 
an  outrage  was  this  upon  a  free  Constitution, 
so  often  boasted  of  as  the  most  free  in  the 
world ;  an  outrage,  worthy  only  of  the  Sultan, 
or  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  the  lives  of  whose 
subjects  are  entirely  at  their  command.  Again, 
the  men  filling  these  offices  caused  the  butch- 
ery of  the  Indians,  and  the  extermination  of 
some  of  their  tribes,  on  the  mere  surmise  that 
these  tribes  might  disturb  the  plantations  of 
their  brother  Slave-holders,  and  afford  a  refuge 
or  retreat  for  their  fugitive  Slaves.  Was  this 
a  proper  motive  for  shedding  torrents  of  blood? 
And  will  not  a  day  of  just  retribution  come  ? 
The  same  description  of  men  made  a  law,  that 
whoever  aided  the  escape  of  a  fugitive  Slave 
from  the  oppression  of  a  cruel  task-master, 
should  be  punished  with  death;  though 
it  was  commanded,  of  old,  that  no  fugitive 

Slave  should  be  restored  to  his  master.  Was 
4* 
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not  this  setting  up  a  legislation  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  of  God  ?  Again,  the  same 
description  of  men  had  the  audacity  to  pro- 
pose the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  so  that  both  might  be  one  territory,  and 
under  one  sway.  But  for  what  purpose  was 
this  union  proposed?  To  have  a  contiguous 
Slave  Territoiy,  where  the  poor  fugitive  could 
find  no  shelter,  but  must  be  sent  back  to  an 
enraged  owner,  to  undergo  whatever  torture 
the  monster's  ingenuity  might  think  fit ;  and, 
secondly,  not  only  to  perpetuate  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  but  to  extend  it  to  another 
country,  from  which  it  might  be  spread  we 
know  not  where.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
wicked  proposition  than  this,  to  transfer  the 
whip,  the  chain,  the  iron  collar,  and  the  other 
hideous  instruments  of  torture,  to  innocent 
millions  yet  unborn,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent 
of  country  ?  Could  the  mind  of  a  Nero  have 
invented  a  more  wholesale  complication  of 
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cruelty  ?  And  yet  your  President,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Texas,  says,  that  this  neces- 
sity was  forced  upon  him  by  the  views  of  the 
British  Ministry;  when  this  IMinistry,  to  my 

knowledge,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not 
taken  one  step  to  interfere  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Texas  on  this  subject. 

These,  my  friends,  are  some,  but  only  some, 
of  the  evils  which  had  their  origin  solely  in  the 
political  ascendancy  of  the  Southern  over  the 
Northern  States.  I  say  solely,  because  if 
there  had  been  no  Slaves  in  the  South,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  bloody 
laws  in  question.  What  occasion  for  gagging 
bills,  if  there  had  been  no  Slavery  to  talk 
about  ?  and  so  with  respect  to  the  other  evils 
mentioned.  Nor  can  you  be  better  off  in 
future,  so  long  as  this  preponderance  exists. 
While  it  lasts,  you  will  have  the  same  sort  of 
men  in  office,  and,  of  course,  the  same  sort  of 
wicked  measures,  and  the  same  sort  of  evils. 
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and  perhaps  worse ;  for,  wherever  arbitrary 
power  has  been  once  exerted  successfully,  it 
may  go  to  precedents  it  has  made  for  its 
continuance.  What,  indeed,  can  you  hope  for 
from  a  slave-holding  Cabinet;  a  Cabinet  of 
men  who  appear  to  have  no  fear  of  God  be- 
fore, their  eyes,  whose  motto  seems  to  be  ex- 
pediency in  preference  of  honor  and  honesty, 
and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  sin  of  Slavery  as  a  common  custom  only, 
and  without  reproach  ?  Will  God  smile  upon 
the  labors  of  such  men  ?  Or,  will  he  not  rather 
take  vengeance  ?  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  (a  detriment)  to 
any  people." 

And  now,  my  friends  of  the  North,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  promised  to  say  to  you  in  the 
beginning  of  the  letter ;  that  is,  to  give  you  my 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  your  present 
aim,  or  what  you  ought  always  to  keep  m 
view  in  your  attempts  to  promote  the  extinct- 
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iou  of  Slavery.  It  should  be  yonr  constant  aim 
to  try  to  break  up  the  political  preponderance 
of  the  Southern  over  the  Northern  States, 
that  the  former  may  no  longer  be  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  Such  has  been  my  opinion  for  a 
long  time ;  but  I  have  been  lately  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  it,  as.  well  as  in  its  practica- 
bility, by  circumstances.  If  the  people  of  the 
North  were  to  determine  upon  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  and  were  to  be  in  earnest,  heart  and 
hand,  for  this  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt  Slavery 
must  fall  I  am  confirmed  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  testimony  of  Americans  themselves. 
But  what  practical  steps  will  serve  to  forward 
and  accomplish  this  object?  I  answer,  first, 
through  the  medium  of  conversation,  every 
one  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and 
even  with  strangers,  where  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity offers.  You  must  never  allow  the  notions 
and  arguments  of  the  Slave-holders,  as  urged 
either  by  themselves  or  others,  to  pass  without 
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a  suitable  opposition.  You  must  not  allow 
them,  for  instance,  to  treat  God's  declaration 
at  creation  as  a  lie,  "  that  He  made  man  in  His 
own  image,"  and  that  there  was  originally  but 
one  race  of  men.  You  must  stand  up  for  the 
poor  Slaves,  who  are  not  allowed  to  stand  up 
for  themselves.  There  is  one  argument  which 
you  must  always  have  ready  on  your  lips  to 
utter,  and  which  can  never  be  answered  by  any 
sophistry ;  you  must  say,  "  That  Slaves  are 
men,  and  not  brutes ;  that  they  have  the  same 
form  and  shape  as  men,  but  brutes  have  not 
this  form ;  that  they  have  intellect,  but  brutes 
have  only  instinct;  that  they  can  talk,  but 
brutes  have  no  articulation ;  that  they  have 
the  power  of  reasoning,  but  brutes  have  no 
such  power ;  that  they  understand  religious 
truths  and  are  susceptible  of  religious  feeling, 
but  brutes  have  neither  such  understanding 
nor  such  sensatiorts;  that  they  have  conse- 
quently an  immortal  soul,  but  the  brutes 
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perish.  But  if  they  are  men  like  ourselves, 
then  Christianity  commands  us  to  perform  to- 
wards them  the  same  duties  of  humanity  which 
it  enjoins  to  all  others  who  are  acknowledged 
to  be  men;"  and  then,  it  may  be  argued, 
that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  Slavery. 
If  you,  then,  my  friends,  and  all  the  well- 
disposed  persons  of  the  North,  were  to  stand 
up  for  the  Slaves  in  this  manner,  do  you  think 
that  you  would  not  produce  an  infinity  of  good 
to  the  Anti-  Slavery  cause  ?  I  pray  you  not  to 
think  this  my  advice  trifling,  or  of  no  conse- 
quence. You  would  probably,  by  following  it, 
slop  the  progress  of  Slave  opinions  iu  many, 
and  make  converts  of  others  who  have  adopt- 
ed them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  You  must  act  as  well 
as  talk.  The  political  preponderance  of  the 
South  over  the  North  must  be  broken  up  be- 
fore you  can  expect  to  effect  your  object. 
You  may  endeavor  to  direct  the  public  mind 
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to  this  end  by  occasionally  publishing  little 
tracts  of  a  few  pages  only,  showing  that,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  what  the  people  of  the  South 
have  done,  (by  their  unjust  laws,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  their  charter  of  independence,)  they 
are  not  fit  to  rule  the  land.  The  adoption  of 
the  principles  and  notions  wliich  Slave-holding 
induces,  disqualifies  them  for  a  righteous  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  These  little 
tracts  could  not  fail  of  having  their  effect  in  so 
plain  a  case. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  now  mentioned,  which  would 
contribute  greatly  to  our  views.  Every  man's 
attention  must  be  turned  to  the  securing  of 
votes,  at  your  elections,  in  favor  of  such  can- 
didates, for  seats  in  Congress,  as  will  pledge 
themselves  to  vote  for  the  total  abolition  of 
Slavery.  By  such  means  it  was  (by  making 
Slavery  the  subject  of  almost  daily  conversa- 
tion, and  painting  it  everywhere  in  bright 
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colors,  and  by  the  Slave-holders  making  mter- 
est  to  get  themselves  and  then'  friends  into 
Congress,)  that  the  people  of  the  South  gained 
this  ascendency,  and  by  such  means  they  have 
contrived  to  keep  it  up.  Why,  then,  should 
you  not  do  the  same  ?  There  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  if  the  Anti- Slavery  cause 
should  go  on  advancing  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
done  in  the  last  six  months.  Why  should  you 
despair  ?  Your  cause  is  a  holy  one,  being  the 
cause  of  mercy,  justice,  and  religion.  That  of 
the  people  of  the  South  is  a  supremely  wicked 
one,  and  such  as  all  independent  and  disinter- 
ested men  of  only  common  honesty  would  be 
ashamed  to  patronize.  Besides,  you  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  secure  the  ascendency. 
Look  at  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the  North 
who  have  lately  joined  the  standard  of  liberty, 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  there,  of  independ- 
ent, rational  men,  who  have  hitherto  taken  no 
o 
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part  in  the  question,  and  who  are  yet  left  ibr 
conviction,  and  you  will  see  no  reason  to 
■  despan.  But  you  must  be  energetic  and  per- 
severing, as  much  as  if  you  considered  the 
cause  to  be  your  own.  For,  what  are  you 
called  upon  to  do  ?  "  To  loose  the  bands  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,"  (Isa.  Iviii.  6,)  and 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  principles  which  are 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Pleasing  task  I 
Could  you  have  a  more  noble  subject  to  call 
forth  your  exertions  than  this  ?  No !  Choose, 
then,  your  way.  Consider  well  whether  you 
will  be  any  longer  trodden  down  by  the  people 
of  the  South,  any  longer  submit  to  gagging 
bills,  any  longer  submit  to  be  the  jailors  for 
their  fugitive  slaves,  or  whether  you  will  be 
your  own  masters,  aiming  at  the  restoration  of 
morals,  and  making  laws  agreeable  to  your 
declaration  of  independence,  the  object  of 
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which  originally  wn.s  the  liberty  and  hapioiness 
of  the  people. 
(Signed,) 

Thomas  Clarkson. 

Playibrd  Hall,  near  Ipswch.  Enar..  Aug.  30,  1344. 
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^Ijc  lUortij  of  tijc  Union. 

BV    GEORGE    S.  BURLEIGH. 

Brave  heart  of  granite  firmness, 

That  to  our  Northland  gives 
The  bounding  tide  of  valor's  blood,  — 

The  pulse  whereon  she  lives  ;  — 
Why  beats  that  pulse  so  feebly 

That  was  wont  to  leap  so  high  ? 
Why  bend  so  low,  thou  stubborn  neck, 

To  the  Southron's  chivalry  ? 

Sons  of  the  brave  New  England  I 
Ye  are  plundered,  ye  are  whipt, 

Ye  are  shot,  and  hanged,  and  fettered ; 
Yet  how  dumb  and  hly-hpped 

Are  your  brothers,  are  your  fathers, 
Are  the  rulers  of  your  land,  — 
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Nay,  linking  with  the  murderer's 
Their  own  heart  and  their  hand. 

O  Brothers  of  the  Northland  ! 

What  means  that  hiieless  lip  ? 
Have  ye  no  blood  to  crimson  aught 

But  the  Southron's  knife  and  whip 
No  drop  in  all  your  fluttering  hearts 

That  pallid  cheek  to  tinge  ?  — 
Or  why  so  very  lily-like 

Do  ye  nod,  and  duck,  and  cringe  I 

Ha !  children  of  the  Meekness, 

Is  it  Peace  ye  love  so  well. 
Whose  boast  is  in  your  warrior  sires. 

And  the  rights  for  which  they  fell, 
That  ye  have  borne  thus  tamely 

The  insolence  of  those 
Whose  bounty  lives  in  thievery, 

Whose  chivalry  in  hlmos  ? 

See,  now,  those  rights  are  tmmpled 
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By  Slavery's  iron  hoof, 
And  the  honor  of  yonr  ''"others 

This  (lay  is  put  to  proof; 
Ye  are  but  base-born  cowards, 

Begot  by  driveling  slaves, 
If  yet  so  meanly  ye  endure 

The  whip  that  o'er  ye  waves. 

Have  ye  not  borne  enough,  and  more, 

The  menace  and  the  blow, 
Or  will  ye  crouch  again,  and  lick 

The  foot  that  spumed  ye  so  ? 
How  many  a  Northman's  blood  must  feed 

The  Southron's  famished  sod, 
And,  reeking  from  the  blighted  plains, 

Appeal  from  Man  to  God ;  — 
How  many  a  Hall  of  Freedom, 

In  horrid  sacrifice, 
'Mid  the  howl  of  Slavery's  hell-dogs 

Go  blazing  to  the  skies,  — 
How  many  a  trembling  matron 
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Watch  o'er  her  hunted  son, 
In  whom  the  taint  of  Liberty 

Has  brought  the  lend  pack  on,  — 
E'er  ye  find  your  bhmching  Manhood, 

And  rise  upon  their  track; 
And  with  strong  heart  and  hand  once  more 

At  their  peril  bid  them  back  I 

Cahiily  ye  saw  your  symbol  Bird 

On  another's  dove-cote  stoop, 
And  bear  away  his  fluttering  prey. 

At  one  destroying  swoop ; 
Ye  saw  him  tear  the  Baby 

From  the  shrieking  Mother's  breast, 
Fleshing  his  beak  in  its  soft  cheek ; 

And  still,  your  hands  could  rest. 
Now  his  impartial  hunger 

Demands  another  prey, 
And  from  your  own  warm  hearth-fires 

He  plucks  't/our  sons  away. 
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Their  blood,  of  Man  unheeded, 

O'er  Heaven's  high  wall  doth  climb, 
To  plead  against  the  robber-land, 

Where  mercy  is  a  crime. 
From  far  Floridia,  hear  ye  not 

The  gride  of  the  prison  door? 
And  the  heavy  clank  of  dungeon-chains 

From  blood-stained  Baltimore? 
These  are  the  bolts  and  manacles 

New  England's  children  earn, 
When  their  generous  souls,  with  pity, 

For  their  bleeding  brothers  yearn. 
Low  pining  in  his  noisome  vault. 

With  burning  heart  and  brain. 
Shall  the  pale  and  dying  captive 

Appeal  to  you  in  vain  ? 
Then  must  the  damp-mouthed  dungeon, 

More  pitiful  than  ye, 
With  its  putrid  breath  of  poison. 
Bid  the  prisoned  soul  be  free. 
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Now  by  our  Human  Nature, 

Wrung  to  its  last  extremes 
Of  tyrant  wrong,  and  servile  fear, 
or  suffering  love,  and  vengeance  drear, 

And  by  the  nightmare  dreams 
Of  gorged  Oppression's  bloated  fiend, 

With  human  blood  replete, 
Startled  by  terrors  from  above, 

And  mines  beneath  his  feet,  — 
And  by  your  plundered  households, 

And  your  brothers'  murder-shrieks, 
By  your  redly-blazing  Temples, 

Whose  every  fire-tongue  speaks ; 
By  Alton's  deafening  death-cry. 

And  Cincinnati's  shame,  — 
By  Pennsylvania's  glowing  Hall  — 

Her  Freedom's  funeral-flame,  — 
By  all  the  Southern  dungeons 

That  hold  your  crimeless  sons,  — 
And  the  despairing  bondman's  prayers 

And' burning  malisons, — 
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Be  roused  from  shameless  slumbering ! 

The  hand  is  at  your  throat, 
That  from  the  Black  man's  forehead 

The  crown  of  Manhood  smote. 

Now  speak! — or,  dumb  forever, 

Trail  on  your  clanking  chain, 
And  give  your  white  cheek  to  the  brand, 
And  creep  around  your  plundered  land 
On  pliant  knee  and  coward  hand, 

In  Slavery's  spaniel-train  I 
Put  on  your  ancient  valor, 

And  rise,  if  yet  ye  can, 
Till  the  haughty  Tyrant  trembles 

Before  the  upright  Man  ; 
And  from  Canadian  forests 

O'er  all  our  rugged  hills. 
On  to  Virginia's  mountains 

One  voice  like  thunder  thrills,  — 
"  Down  with  the  bloody  Union  ! 

Mighty  alone  to  spoil  I 
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Wrench  off  its  anaconda-folds 

Or  perish  in  their  coil ! 
Pluck  down  that  fustian  banner, 

Whose  stars  gleam  redly  there 
Like  demon-eyes,  wide-blighting  all 

Beneath  their  savage  glare ; 
And  rend  its  streaks  of  crimson. 

Types  of  the  hungry  lash 
That  ploughs  its  livid  furrows  deep 

On  Woman's  naked  flesh  I 
*  jSo  Union  with  the  Slaveholder 

Down  with  the  blood-streaked  flag ! 
Trample  that  gore-writ  Compact 

With  Slavery's  wrinkled  hag ! 
We  snap  the  bond  wliich  held  us ; 

And  to  remotest  time 
Stand  severed  from  the  robber-land, 

Where  mercy  w'  a  crime  I " 

Plaiiificld,  Connecticut)  U.  S. 
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€I)aractcr  of  an  Irisl)  BcU'-llingci*. 

BY    GEORGE  DOWiVES. 

R  D        W . . .  has  a  wholesale  mind, 

which  condescends  not  to  details.  Set  before 
him  a  whole  comet,  or  a  whole  cod,  and  he 
will  discuss  the  subject  fully,  fairly,  and  philo- 
sophically, but  his  stomach  would  reject  the 
tail  of  either.  His  heart  is  the  twin-brother  of 
his  mind.  Lose  a  weighty  bag  of  dollars,  and 
he  will  soon  bluster  up  a  subscription  for  you  ; 
drop  a  solitary  dollar,  on  a  rainy  day,  and  he 
will  let  you  grovel  after  it  in  the  mud  by  your- 
self Get  yourself  kidnapped  by  Italian  robbers, 
and,  if  he  cannot  extricate  you  on  easier  terms, 
he  will  be  off  to  Italy  himself,  to  reason  with 
the  robbers,  for  he  is  a  true  'friend*  in  all 
senses;  but  lie  has  little  sympathy  for  ill- 
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conditioned  shirt-collars,  or  the  unseasonable 
exit  of  a  waistcoat-button.  As  a  public  speak- 
er, and  a  private  printer,  Bichard 's  himself 
again."  Snub  a  Hindoo,  and  he  will  burst  out 
with  a  cataract  of  uncombed  eloquence,  which 
shall  overspread  all  Hindostan,  including  the 
provmces  conquered  from  tlio  Burmese ;  smite 
a  Negro,  and  the  lava  will  obliterate  the  uni- 
versal Antilles.  Send  a  manuscript  to  his  print- 
ing-office —  he  will  wring  the  necks  of  all  the 
bad  arguments,  and  build  all  the  tottering  ones 
into  stability ;  his  tomahawk  will  be,-busy  with 
its  absurdities,  nor  will  its  crudities  stand  the 
onset  of  his  bowie-knife :  —  but  dainty  author- 
lings,  tetchy  about  literals,  should  eschew  the 
press  that  printeth  "  by  steam." 
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BY    ESTHER    ST URGE. 

The  judgment!  the  judgmcnl!  Enthroned  in  his  state, 
He  opens  the  books  of  unchangeable  fate : 
By  each  soul  must  his  curse  or  his  blessing  be  heard, 
And  a  doom  irreversible  hangs  on  his  word. 

Tnos.  Ragg. 

I  BEHELD,  in  my  vision  or  waking  dream, 
the  high  and  mighty  of  the  earth, — the  rich 
planter*  the  cotton-grower,  the  great  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  and  all  the  various  orders  of 
men  who  grow  rich  or  grow  poor,  as  the  case 
may  be,  from  the  oppressions,  the  toils,  the 
labors,  the  sighs,  the  groans  and  the  tears  of 
the  deeply  suffering  slaves,  whether  home-born 
or  imported.  And  in  my  vision  I  beheld  these 
high  and  mighty,  these  wretched  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  glorying  in  their  wealth  and 
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proud  in  their  splendor,  setting  God  at  naught 

—  for  He  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts  —  either  as 
the  Author  of  all  their  blessings,  the  Dispenser 
of  life  and  death,  the  God  of  mercy,  of  justice, 
or  of  love ;  or,  in  his  other  character,  as  the 
God  of  vengeance ;  concerning  which  it  is  writ- 
ten —  and  the  word  is  sure  —  that  "  every  soul 
that  sinneth  shall  die."  And  I  looked  and  be- 
held in  my  vision,  and  saw  these  Slave-holders 

—  and  lo !  in  their  hearts  was  no  peace  found. 
The  fiend  of  disquiet  had  sole  possession ;  they 
languished  in  satiety,  and  were  full  of  heart- 
burnings and  dread.  They  were  ever  and 
anon  provoked  by  the  fancied  laziness  of  their 
unhappy  captives ;  enacting,  in  their  miserable 
thoughts,  new  laws;  inventing  afresh  new 
schemes  of  torture;  the  sound  of  the  lash 
and  the  groans  of  their  victims  were  ever 
in  their  ears;  their  festivities  were  spoiled; 
fears,  ever  and  anon,  would  prevail  that  some 
bloody  and  dreadful  insurrection  might  break 
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out ;  that  some  dreaded  revenge  might  over- 
take them ;  that  some  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  the  overtasked  and  wretched  ones, 
driven  by  fury  and  despair,  might  deprive  his 
oppressors,  in  one  moment,  of  life ;  or,  a  whole 
band  of  these  unhappy  sable  ones,  these  unof- 
fending negroes,  might  arise  and  do  the  work 
of  death,  and  destroy  the  whole  property, — 
husbands,  wives,  children,  servants,  and  all 
their  white  and  cruel  tormentors.   All  this  I 
saw,  and  yet  more ;  for  the  dream,  or  vision, 
carried  me  away,  as  it  were,  to  the  regions  of 
glory,  to  the  scenes  of  bliss  unutterable,  to  the 
paradise  of  God,  where  the  good  and  the  holy, 
the  merciful  and  the  just,  made  pure  and 
spotless,  rejoice  evermore.    For  there  no  tear 
is  ever  seen,  no  sorrows  can  enter,  and  hallelu- 
jahs and  songs  of  praise  are  the  sounds  forever 
heard.   For  joy  and  gladness,  and  the  voice  of 
melody  and  delights,  such  as  in  thought  no  one 
can  imagine  —  for  they  have  never  entered  in- 
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to  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  —  are  always 
aboundhig,  and  will,  throughout  all  eternity, 
await  the  children  of  God.  And  I  looked,  and 
in  my  dream,  or  vision,  1  beheld  these  high 
and  mighty,  these  Slave-holders,  these  villain- 
ous oppressors  of  the  black  and  colored  races, 
—  and  oh  I  the  horror  that  almost  overpowered 
me.  I  was  faint  —  my  heart  sickened  at  the 
sight  —  for  lo !  the  great  book  was  opened,  and 
they  were  called  to  give  up  the  account  of 
their  stewardship ;  the  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  their  lives.  And  fear  and  anguish  sat 
upon  them,  when  the  voice  cried,  "  Vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay;  for  the  voice  of  thy 
brothers'  blood  calleth  to  me  from  the  ground." 
Oh !  who  can  tell  —  no  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear 
hath  heard,  neither  can  any  one  comprehend 
the  fearfulness  of  their  bowlings  —  the  misery 
of  their  doom.  Far  away  they  are  banished 
from  the  awful  presence  of  their  long-suffering 
and  merciful,  now  sin-condemning  and  sin- 
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avenging  God,  to  the  fire  that  burneth,  and 
bumeth  forever.  For  their  soul  dieth  not ;  nor 
will  their  torment  cease  for  ages  of  ages. 


London,  Eng.,  4th  montli,  l&i4. 


PLACIDO. 
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|3lacttro. 

This  noble  being  was  publicly  executed  in  Havana,  in  July  last, 
on  the  charge  of  having  attempted  to  free  the  slaves  of  Cuba. 
Himself  a  man  of  color  and  originally  a  slave,  he  wished  to  be  the 
Spartacus,  the  Washington  of  his  race.  His  heroic  calmness  as 
he  emerged  from  the  church,  where,  agreeably  to  the  Spanish  rites, 
he  had  been  made  to  pass  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  his  last) 
saluting  his  acquaintances,  and  then  chaunting  in  a  loud  voice  this 
sublime  prayer,  which  he  had  just  composed,  produced  an  impres- 
sion of  the  deepest  regret  on  the  throngs  through  which  he  passed 
to  execution.  The  recital  will  maka  the  American  Abolitionists 
resolve  anew,  as  at  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise,  to  reject, 
and  to  entreat  the  oppressed  to  rejcC't,  physical  force  in  their  at- 
tempts to  gain  deliverance. 

The  translation  gives  nearly  tVie  literal  meaning ;  but  our  lan- 
guage hardly  affords  the  means  of  doing  justice  to  the  "long  low- 
rolling  knell "  of  the  Spanish. 

^  Won, 

Ser  de  inmeiisa  bondad,  Dios  Poderoso, 
a  vos  acudo  en  mi  dolor  vehemente ; 
estended  vuestro  brazo  omnipotente, 
rasgad  de  la  calumnia  el  velo  odioso 
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y  arrancad  este  sello  ignominioso 

con  que  el  miindo  maiichar  quiere  mi  frente. 

Rey  de  los  reyes,  Dies  de  mis  abuelos, 
vos  solo  sois  mi  defensor,  Dios  mio  : 
todo  lo  puede  quien  al  mar  sombrio, 
olas  y  peces  dio,  luz  a  los  cielos, 
fuego  al  sol,  giro  al  aire,  al  Norte  hielos, 
vida  a  las  plantas,  movimiento  al  rio. 

Todo  lo  podeis  vos,  todo  fenece 
6  se  reanima  a  vuestra  voz  sagrada ; 
fuera  de  vos,  Seiior,  el  todo  es  nada, 
que  en  la  insondable  eternidad  perece, 
y  aun  esa  misma  nada  os  obedece, 
pues  de  ella  fue  la  humanidad  creada. 

Yo  no  OS  puedo  enganar,  Dios  de  clemencia  ; 
y  pues  vuestra  eternal  sabidurla 
ve  al  traves  de  mi  cuerpo  el  alma  mia 
cual  del  aire  a  la  clara  transparencia, 
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estorbad  que  hnmillada  la  iuocencia 
bata  sus  palm  as  la  calurania  imp'ia. 

Mas  si  cuadra  a  tu  suma  omnipotencia 
que  yo  perezca  cual  malvado  impio, 
y  que  los  hombres  mi  cadaver  frio 
ultragen  con  maligna  complacencia, 
suene  tu  voz  y  acabe  mi  existencia, 
cumplase  en  mi  tu  voluntad,  Dios  mio. 
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FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  PLACIDO. 
BY    MARIA    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

Being  of  infinite  goodness !  God  Almighty  I 
I  hasten  in  mine  agony  to  thee  I 
Rending  the  hateful  veil  of  calumny, 

Sti'etch  forth  thine  arm  omnipotent  in  pity ! 
Efface  this  ignominy  from  my  brow 
Wherewith  the  world  is  fain  to  brand  it  now  I 

Oh  King  of  kings !  thou  God  of  my  forefathers  I 
My  God  I  thou  only  my  defence  shalt  be, 
Who  gav'st  her  riches  to  the  shadowed  sea ; 

From  whom  the  North  her  frosty  treasure 
gathers,  — 

Of  heavenly  light  and  solar  flame  the  giver, 
Life  to  the  leaves,  and  motion  to  the  river. 
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Thou  canst  do  all  things.    What  thy  will  cloth 
cherish, 

Revives  to  being  at  thy  sacred  voice. 
Without  Thee  all  is  naught,  and  at  tliy  choice 
In  fathomless  eternity  must  perish. 
Yet  e'en  that  nothingness  thy  will  obeyed. 
When  of  its  void  humanity  was  made. 

Merciful  God !  I  can  deceive  thee  never ; 
Since,  as  through  ether's  bright  transparency, 
Eternal  wisdom  still  my  soul  can  see 

Through  eveiy  earthly  lineament  forever. 
Forbid  it,  then,  that  Innocence  should  stand 
Humbled,  while  Slander  claps  her  impious 
hand. 

But  if  the  lot  thy  sovereign  power  shall  measure 
Must  be  to  perish  as  a  wretch  accursed. 
And  men  shall  trample  over  my  cold  dust,  — 

The  corse  outraging  with  malignant  pleasure, 
Speak,  and  recal  my  being  at  thy  nod ! 
Accomplish  in  me  all  thy  will,  my  God ! 
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Jrebrika  3vmtv, 

LETTER    ON  SLAVERY. 

STOCKHOLM,  25  August,  1614. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  CHAPMAN: 

JxjST  returned  from  a  tour  in  one  of  the 
northern  provmces  of  my  country,  (Dalarna, 
the  mother-province  of  our  Liberty,)  I  hasten 
to  answer  your  letter  from  Boston  of  the  22 
February,  and  am  very  sorry  not  to  have  been 
capable  of  answering  it  before.  For  that  letter 
and  the  valuable  present  that  accompanied  it, 
I  ofier  you  my  sincere  thanks.  It  grieves  me 
indeed  not  to  be  able  to  offer  more,  and  to  join 
in  your  honorable  efforts  in  a  great  and  sacred 
cause. 

O  !  readily  do  I  lift  my  voice  and  join  in  the 
universal  chorus  which  is  raised  on  earth  by 
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Christianity,  for  the  Liberty  of  Man  —  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery.  But  when  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Chapman,  desire  me  to  take  a  solo-part 
in  the  great  concerto  for  that  Abolition,  I  shrink 
back,  from  the  very  natural  feeling  that  my 
voice  is  not  strong,  not  good  enough  for  such  a 
part,  and  that  this  effort  is  not  needed,  and 
caimot  add  an  iota  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause. 

It  is  my  fixm  opinion  (and  that  has  been 
ratified  to  me  by  some  here  residing  Ameri- 
cans) that  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  man 
and  the  injustice  of  Slavery  is  fully  recognized 
in  the  United  States ;  (as  it  necessarily  must 
be,  by  every  man  and  nation  who  possesses 
common  sense  and  confesses  Christianity,) 
and  that  the  question  there  now  is  not,  if 
Slavery  be  just  or  justifiable,  but  "in  what 
manner  and  how  shall  we  make  Slavery 
cease?"  That  is  the  question.  And  only 
he  that    could    show  how  this  liberation 

can  be  effected,  to  the  true  good  of  the 
7 
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enslaved  as  of  the  slave-holding  population  in 
America,  would  be  the  Irue  and  chief  promoter 
of  a  cause,  for  the  success  of  which  the  great 
Eepublic  must  sigh  as  for  her  own  moral  and 
spiritual  liberation. 

If  such  a  hght,  if  such  a  wisdom  was  given 
to  me,  O  !  then,  believe  me,  1  would  not  draw 
back  in  showing  it ;  in  taking  my  part  in  the 
glorious  drama  of  liberation;  yea,  though  I 
should  break  my  neck  in  the  attempt  to  break 
the  chain  that  chains  the  black  man  to  his 
brother  the  white  man,  and  a  great  and  rising 
nation  to  the  king  of  darkness  !  But  for  more 
able  and  powerful  hands  this  glorious  work  is 
reserved.  It  is  a  work  for  the  genius  of 
America  !  Out  of  her  own  bosom  must  rise 
the  thought,  must  spring  the  word  which  will 
give  liberty  to  her  enslaved  children.  And 
that  word — how  should  America  not  find  it? 
How  can  she  be  untrue  to  her  principal  mis- 
sion in  the  world?    Is  not  the  genius  of 
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America  called  upon  to  be  on  earth  the  mis- 
sionary of  God,  to  proclaim  the  freedom  of 
man  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Look  at 
her  origin  and  history  I 

Spiritual  Freedotnl  —  was  the  watchword 
of  those  one  hundred  Puritans  who  fled  to  the 
desert  and  planted  there  the  tree  of  liberty 
which  now  shadows  over  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  which  the  unbloody 
laurels  were  so  richly  blessed  by  God. 

Political  Freedom  !  —  was  the  banner  under 
which  America  rose  to  its  national  self-control 
and  greatness.  Hiima?t  Freedom!  spiritual 
and  political  freedom  for  every  soul  redeemed 
hy  God,  is  the  great  truth  still  left  for  America 
to  pronounce  and  to  make  real  in  her  realm. 

Great  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  difficulties  which  prevent  the  achievement 
of  that  great  work;  —  still  it  is  the  belief  of 
all  friends  of  America  here,  that  her  genius  will 
rise  superior  to  all  difficulties;  that  inspired 
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by  the  God  of  freedom  and  grace,  the  United 
States  will  one  day,  not  far  off,  unite  to  break 
the  chains  of  Slavery  and  make  their  enslaved 
brothers  partake  of  the  blessed  lot  of  the  free. 
And  then  the  blessing  of  the  eternal  Redeemer 
will,  in  tenfold  measure,  descend  on  the  timi 
truly  free  and  glorious  Republic  of  North 
America. 

For  the  speedy  arrival  of  that  day,  let  me,  in 
my  corner,  humbly  hope  and  pray,  and  so,  at 
least,  unite  in  spirit  and  heart  with  you  and 
the  noble  minds  of  your  people. 

Accept,  dearest  Madam,  of  my  hearty  good 
wishes  and  kind  thanks. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Fred  RIKA  Bremer. 

P.  S.  —  I  need  hardly  say,  my  dear  Madam, 
that  if  my  letter  seems  to  you  good  for  publi- 
cation, you  may  dispose  of  it  as  you  like.  And 
pray  excuse  all  the  sins  I  may  have  committed 
against  your  language. 
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BY  ANN   GREENE  CHAPMAN. 

Written  in  1S35,  beneath  the  impression  of  a  seal,  with  the  motto, 
Crescitsub  pondere  virtus;  crest — a  mailed  arm  bearing  a  wreath 
upon  a  broken  spear. 

This  faithful,  devoted,  lamented  one  died  in  1837;  — and  in  the 
Anti-Slavery  ranks.  Juvat : 

I  WAR  not  as  my  fathers  did,  although  I  bear 
their  arms ; 

But  the  spirit  that  supported  them  in  battle's 

fierce  alarms  — 
Their  lofty  spirit  shall  be  mine  to  press  right 

bravely  on, 

Nor  heed  although  the  spear  be  broken,  so  the 
wreath  be  won ! 

Behold  the  wreath  to  battle  for  — -  the  Freedom 

of  Mankind  1 

7* 
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That  the  iron  bonds  of  Slavery  nor  heart  nor 

limb  may  bind  I 
And  let  the  mighty  Truth  prevail,  wliate'er 

the  suffering  be ; 
I  heed  not  hate  nor  mockery,  if  so  the  Slave 

be  free ! 

That  glorious  Prize  awaiteth  me,  if  I  will 
firmly  bear 

This  cross  that  Christ  on  earth  has  borne,  and 

thus  for  heaven  prepare. 
And  when,  at  the  great  judgment  day,  I  hear 

the  word,  "  well  done," 
What  reck  I  of  the  toil  and  pain,  if  so  the 

wreath  be  won ! 
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BY    CHARLES    K.  WHIPPLE. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Temperance  enter- 
prise, a  young  man  who  was  listening  to  a 
lecture  on  that  subject  had  his  attention 
strongly  arrested  by  the  assertion  of  the  lec- 
turer, that  the  whole  community  might  at  once 
become  temperate  if  each*  would  reform  one. 
The  feasibility  of  the  thing  flashed  upon  him 
at  once,  and  he  resolved  to  do  his  part  to- 
wards it.  "  It  is  an  excellent  plan,"  said  he  to 
himself;  "it  is  a  great  idea;  and  I  will  go 
home  this  very  night  and  reform  my  brother 
Ben." 

The  Abolitionists,  like  the  Temperance  men, 
have  a  plan  by  which  the  work  in  which  they 
are  laboring  might  be  instantaneously  effected. 
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It  is  that  each  one  should  immediately  reform 
one:  —  himself.  First  himself,  and  then  as 
many  brothers  aiid  sisters  who  have  neglected 
their  own  reformation,  as  the  circle  of  his  in- 
fluence embraces. 

This  mode  of  effecting  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  has  always  been  taught  by  Abolition- 
ists. Yet  the  cry,  "  Give  us  your  plan ;  show 
us  how  the  thing  can  be  done,"  is  still  con- 
stantly raised  by  the  opposers.  The  simplicity 
of  the  plan  seems  to  confuse  them,  as  if  they 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  a  work  so  vast 
must  require  an  apparatus  of  corresponding 
magnitude.  They  camiot  believe  that  so 
mighty  an  oak  can  possibly  grow  from  so  little 
an  acorn. 

"  Give  us  your  plan,"  say  they  I 

Here  it  is,  my  friends.    Lend  me  your  ears. 

The  plan  which  the  Abolitionists  now  teach, 
and  have  always  taught  and  preferred  as  best 
fitted  to  efiect  immediate  and  universal  eman- 
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cipation,  is  for  each  Slave-holder  to  call  his 
Slaves  together  this  very  hour,  and  earnestly 
and  sincerely  address  them  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

"  My  friends,  I  have  hitherto  considered 
myself  as  your  master,  and  you  as  my  Slaves, 
my  property.  I  now  see  that  I  was  wrong.  I 
now  see  that  one  human  being  cannot  be  the 
property  of  another,  and  that  I  never  had  any 
real  right  to  hold  you  as  Slaves.  I  ask  pardon 
of  God  and  of  you  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
in  restraining  you  of  your  liberty,  and  I  now 
freely  give  up  the  power  which  I  have  so  long 
unjustly  held.  From  this  moment  you  are  all 
free,  as  far  as  my  authority  is  concerned. 
From  this  moment  I  shall  make  no  further 
claim  on  your  services,  unless  you  freely  con- 
sent and  agree  to  sewe  me.  From  this 
moment  you  are  all  free,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  go  where  you  please,  and  earn  your 
subsistence  by  whatever  honest  occupation 
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you  please.  But  you  are  not  free,  any  more 
than  I  am,  from  the  laws  of  God.  If  you  do 
what  you  know  to  be  wrong,  he  will  judge 
you,  and  sooner  or  later  punish  you  for  it. 
And  if  you  disobey  the  laws  of  the  land,  you 
will  be  exposed  to  be  judged  and  punished  by 
them. 

"  I  have  said  that  you  are  now  free  to  go 
where  you  please.  But  my  plantation  needs 
to  be  cultivated  as  it  always  has  been.  If  you 
will  stay  and  work  for  me,  I  will  pay  you  fair 
wages,  every  Saturday  night,  as  much  as  you 
can  get  from  any  other  person,  and  the  full 
value  of  your  work,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  you  comfortable  and  happy.  If 
you  prefer  to  leave  this  town  or  this  state  and 
go  to  another,  I  will  assist  you  in  that  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  and  help  you  to  live,  to  the  extent 
of  my  means,  until  you  can  find  employment 
and  a  subsistence  for  yourselves.  Be  honest 
and  industrious,  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
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freedom,  help  each  other  in  your  new  station, 
and  tell  me  freely,  as  a  friend,  when  I  can  do 
any  thing  to  help  you.    God  bless  you." 

Here  is  the  plan !  now  for  the  objections. 
One  at  a  time,  my  friends,  if  you  please. 

"  As  soon  as  they  are  let  loose,  they  will  cut 
their  master's  throat." 

Indeed !  Will  the  first  act  of  real  kindness 
which  their  master  has  ever  shown  them,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  sincere  promise  of  further 
kindness,  be  likely  to  have  this  effect  ?  Will 
the  offer  of  an  increase  of  wages  be  likely  to 
induce  the  laborer  to  forfeit  the  promised  ad- 
vantage by  kiUing  his  employer  ?  This  is  to 
reverse  the  natural  influence  of  motives,  and 
change  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Slaves  are  always  lazy ;  if  set  free  they 
will  refuse  to  work,  and  will  steal  for  a  sub- 
sistence." 

Slaves  arc  lazy,  because  they  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  working.    Take  away  the  cause. 
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and  the  effect  will  cease.  Freemen  are  not 
lazy  when  a  sulScient  motive  for  exertion  is 
set  before  them.  Let  the  freed  man  know 
that  by  labor  he  can  obtain  better  food,  better 
clothing,  and  a  better  house,  for  himself,  his 
wife  and  his  children,  and  he  ivill  work,  for  he 
understands  the  value  of  those  things  as  well 
as  men  who  have  been  free  all  their  lives. 

"  The  laws  of  the  state  forbid  emancipa- 
tion." 

So  the  laws  of  a  piratical  crew  forbid  them 
to  spare  the  lives  of  their  captives.  Are  the 
pirates  really  bound  by  that  law,  so  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  obey  it?  Every  one  says,  no. 
But  why  not?  Because  it  is  a  wicked  law, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  The  fact  that  any 
law  violates  essential  justice  and  righteous- 
ness is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is 
not  binding,  and  why  it  never  was  binding,  for 
a  moment,  on  any  human  being.  Therefore, 
a  law  forbidding  Slave-emancipation  imposes 
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no  obligation  upon  any  member  of  the  state  in 
which  it  exists,  and  a  Slave -holding  citizen 
should  act  in  the  premises  as  if  it  did  not 
exist. 

ft 

"  7."he  master  will  lose  all  his  property." 

Not  so !  He  never  had  any  2)roperty,  any 
right,  any  real  ownership  in  those  whom  he 
called  his  Slaves.  This  hand  of  mine  can 
never,  by  possibility,  belong  to  another  person 
more  than  it  does  to  me.  It  is  my  hand.  This 
arm,  this  foot,  this  head  are  mine,  to  hold  and 
to  use,  for  my  purposes,  and  no  one  else  can 
possibly  own  them,  or  acquire  a  greater  right 
to  them  than  I  have.  So  the  Slave's  head, 
body  and  limbs  are  his,  the  avails  of  their  la- 
bor are  his,  and  their  use  or  disuse  are  for  him 
and  not  for  another  person  to  decide.  And 
whoever  usurps  authority  over  them  does  so 
with  even  less  reason  than  the  robber  who 

claims  property  in  your  purse,  for  the  purse  is 
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a  subject  of  ownership,  while  the  man  is  not 
and  cannot  be. 

"  But,  property  or  not,  the  master  will  im- 
poverish himself." 

So  will  the  bankrupt,  if  he  pays  his  debts. 
So  will  the  counterfeiter,  if  he  destroys  his 
false  money.  So  will  the  pickpocket,  if  he 
restores  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Bat  are  they 
therefore  excused  in  the  court  of  conscience 
from  doing  these  things?  Nay,  verily!  let 
them  do  justice,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and 
then  thank  God  that  he  has  assisted  them  to 
choose  honest  poverty  rather  than  crime. 

"  But  this  is  a  hard  matter." 

It  is  a  hard  matter  for  those  (the  hardest 
worked  and  worst  paid  of  all  laborers)  who 
are  trying  to  serve  God  and  Mammon.  It  is 
not  without  its  difficulties  to  a  really  honest 
man.  But  because  it  is  hard  to  do,  must  it  be 
considered  equally  hard  to  say?  Are  we  to 
talk  and  argue  as  if  it  were  not  right,  because 
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we  perceive  that  its  actual  performance  will 
require  a  great  efibrt  ?  Let  us,  at  least,  be  so 
true  to  justice  as  to  acknowledge  her  rightful 
claims,  and  thus  we  shall  best  prepare  our- 
selves to  act  upon  them  when  the  time  of  trial 
comes. 

If  emancipation  leaves  the  Slave-holder 
poor,  let  him  thankfully  accept  this  condition 
of  release  from  crime.  But  it  will  not  impov- 
erish the  land-owning  Slave-holder.  Facts  in 
the  history  of  West  India  emancipation  show 
that  the  increase  of  the  crops  and  the  aug- 
mented value  of  the  land,  under  a  system  of 
free  labor,  will  in  a  few  years  equal  the  market 
value  of  the  flesh  and  blood  restored  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Slavery  exhausts  and 
ruins  the  soil.  Free  labor  improves  and  en- 
riches it.  The  planting  Slave-holder  cannot 
plead  even  the  miserable  excuse  of  pecuniary 
loss  for  his  refusal  to  emancipate. 
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"  But  the  liberated  Slaves  will  be  seized  by 
some  other  person." 

Then  upon  that  person  the  guilt  and  the 
responsibility  must  rest.  But  I  am  not  to 
continue  the  voluntary  partner  of  a  wicked 
system  because  some  one  else  will  step  into 
my  place  when  I  retire.  My  business  is  to 
clear  myself  from  the  guilt,  first  of  actual 
Slave -holding,  by  emancipation,  and  then  of 
apparent  Slave-holding,  by  making  it  known 
to  all  with  whom  I  am  conversant,  that  I  have 
absolutely  and  entirely  renounced  all  partici- 
pation in  that  sin.  If  by  any  innocent  means 
I  can  prevent  the  re-enslavement  of  those 
whom  I  have  made  free,  I  shall  certainly  do 
it;  but  I  am  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come. 

"  But  though  you  have  cleared  yourself  from 
the  guilt  of  Slave-holding,  if  your  emancipated 
Slaves  are  seized,  as  they  probably  will  be, 
either  by  individuals  or  by  the  State,  no  one 
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will  really  have  been  made  free,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  Slavery  remains  where  it  was." 

On  the  contrary,  Slavery  will  have  received 
its  death-blow  in  that  place.  If  the  Slaves 
emancipated  by  Cassius  M.  Clay  should  be 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  Louisiana,  would 
Slavery  again  stand  as  securely  as  if  he  had 
continued  a  Slave-holder?  Everyone  knoAvs 
the  contrary.  The  whole  Slave-holding  power 
reels  beneath  his  attack,  like  the  pillars  of  the 
Philistine  temple  in  the  grasp  of  Samson. 
Truth,  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail.  To  turn 
from  the  wrong,  and  stand  erect,  though  you 
stand  still,  on  the  right  side,  is  much ;  it  is  felt 
to  be  a  serious  loss  by  those  who  have  lost 
you.  But  to  turn  to  the  right  side  and  ivork ; 
to  lift  up  your  voice  like  a  trumpet,  to  expose 
the  wrong  to  open  shame,  and  show  the  right 
to  be  right  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  —  this  is  no 
trifle ;  it  is  the  presage  of  coming  ruin  to  the 
8* 
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vicious  i^arty  or  institution  which  you  have 
abandoned. 

The  plan  of  the  Abohtionists  is  immediate 
emancipation  by  every  individual  Slave-holder. 
Let  no  one  deny  its  existence. 
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OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  A.VD  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 
BY    A  N  K  E    WARREN  WESTON. 

A  GENTLE  Lady  sits  alone 

Within  an  ancient  room, 
Hung  round  with  gorgeous  tapestry, 

From  some  famed  foreign  loom. 

The  figures  wrought  with  matchless  skill, 

In  life-like  colors,  tell 
Of  holy  battles,  fought  long  since, 

Among  the  Infidel. 

There  the  broad  cedars  spread  their  shade, 

And  here  the  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  proud  banners  of  the  Cross 

Float  through  the  Syrian  skies ; 
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And  holy  knights  and  armed  priests 

Are  fittingly  portrayed, 
And  Glory  and  Devotion  both 

The  Artist's  fancy  aid. 

But  higher  on  that  lofty  wall 

More  hallowed  faces  shine  ; 
There  hang  the  pictured  forms  that  once 

Were  human  —  now  divine. 

Martyrs,  whose  frowning  features  yet 

The  marks  of  torture  bear, 
And  Saints,  whose  calm  seraphic  brows, 

By  contrast,  look  more  fair. 

And  straight  before  the  Lady's  face 

A  lovelier  Presence  gleams, 
Decked  with  the  beauty  that  belongs 

But  to  the  Painter's  dreams ; 

A  Beauty  full  of  human  love. 
But  touched  by  human  care. 
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And  yet  made  radiant  and  divine 
Beyond  all  earth's  compare. 

Mother  of  Sorrows  !    Queen  of  Heaven 
Ah,  yes  I  that  brow  and  cheek, 

Of  rapture  and  of  agony, 
Of  doubt  and  triumph  speak. 

Oh  !  well  may  woman's  sorrowing  heart 

Turn  hopefully  to  thee  ! 
Thou,  who  hast  known  and  suffered  all 

Of  woman's  destiny. 

And  yet  that  Lady,  sitting  there. 
In  grief  has  turned  away,  — 

The  voice  now  speaking  in  her  soul, 
No  longer  brooks  delay. 

In  still  low  tones  it  says  to  her, 

"  Turn  but  to  God  for  aid ; 
Nor  Saint  nor  Angel  stands  between 

Him  and  the  Soul  He  made. 
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"  Shrine,  altar  and  confessional, 
Picture  and  cross  and  bead, 

May  sweetly  to  thy  heart  recal 
Its  childhood's  cherished  creed. 

"  The  burning  lamp,  the  roses  cast 
Before  some  hallowed  shrine, 
'  May  to  thy  youthful  fancy  seem 
Memorials  divine ; 

"  But  mark  —  of  God's  essential  truth 
These  things  make  not  a  part ; 

These  thou  may'st  yield,  and  yet  retain 
Within  thy  inmost  heart 

"  Such  reverence  for  His  holy  will, 
For  all  His  love  such  praise 

As  never  outward  form  nor  rite 
Within  that  heart  could  raise. 

"  Start  not  at  Duty's  angel- voice. 
That  says,  From  sin  divide : 
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The  Truth,  for  which  thou  leavest  all, 
Shall  comfort,  aid  and  guide." 

Across  that  Lady's  darkened  path 

A  burst  of  sunshine  broke  ; 
And  she  was  one,  in  after  years, 

Who  heard  when  Luther  spoke. 


Look  at  the  ancient  Meeting-house, 
That  stands  amid  the  trees  ; 

Its  tall  white  spire  for  many  miles 
The  weary  traveller  sees. 

Enter  and  mark  the  reverent  crowd 
That  fills  its  ample  space ; 

What  stern,  iinsraiHng  sanctity 
Is  stamped  on  every  face  ! 
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No  sculptured  arch  nor  frescoed  wall 
Witliin  these  courts  appear, 

No  gilded  shriue  nor  altar  high 
May  find  an  entrance  here. 

The  pulpit  tall,  the  sounding-board, 
The  gallery  for  the  choir,  — 

No  other  "  carved  work  "  did  the  sons 
Of  pilgrim  sires  desire. 

How  little  to  poetic  taste 
These  humble  walls  can  speak ; 

And  yet  before  their  silent  power 
The  strongest  hearts  grow  weak. 

For  the  last  time  a  Maiden  stands 

Within  tliis  holy  place. 
And,  all  unfelt,  the  quiet  tears 

Are  dropping  o'er  her  face. 

Beneath  that  white  unpictured  roof 
Her  earliest  prayers  were  said ; 
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The  teachings  of  God's  holy  word 
Were  from  that  pulpit  read. 

The  sweetest  hymns  she  ever  sung, 
Have  echoed  from  these  walls  : 

Their  dying  cadence  even  yet 
Upon  her  memoiy  falls. 

But  the  clear,  earnest  voice  of  Truth, 

Throughout  all  time  the  same, 
Whispers,  "  Thy  love  and  fealty 

I,  I  alone  may  claim. 

"  The  prayers,  the  songs  once  uttered  here, 

If  uttered  from  thy  heart. 
Shall  give  thee  strength  to  turn  away, 

And  from  this  spot  depart. 

"  Thou  hast  implored  that  God  would  make 

Thy  path  of  duty  plain : 

Has  He  not  poured  such  light  that  thou 

Can'st  wander  not  again  ? 
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"  Millions  of  Slaves  in  anguish  lie- 
Before  the  Church's  eyes ; 

And  God,  in  thunder-tones,  demands 
•  Mercy,  not  sacrifice.' 

"  What  says  the  Church  ?    She  coldly  turns 

Her  glances  from  the  Slave, 
To  send  her  sympathies  and  prayers 

O'er  every  ocean-wave. 

"  No  true  communion  can'st  thou  find,  — 

The  helpless  Slave  forgot ; 
For  where  no  love  for  Man  is  found, 

Worship  of  God  is  not.* 

Thou  needest  not  a  priestly  voice 
To  tell  thee  what  is  truth, 

»  The  term  "  Come-outers "  has  been  derisively  bestowed  on 
ihose  ill  the  United  States  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  churcli 
because  it  sanctions  Slavery,  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  terms, 
IVIethodist,  Quaker,  and  Puritan,  were  applied  to  the  Non- 
conformists of  the  three  preceding  centuries. 
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When  thou  canst  cry  — '  O,  wilt  not  Thou, 
My  Father,  guide  my  youth  ! '  " 

Her  tears  were  dried,  her  face  grew  cahn. 

From  that  clear  inward  light, 
Which  never  yet  misguided  one 

That  sought  its  beams  aright. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  that  every  age 

Records  the  heroic  deed 
Of  conflict  won,  for  human  weal, 

O'er  usage,  sect  and  creed. 

But  never  to  the  nations  yet 

A  holier  work  He  gave 
Tlian  that  appointed  to  our  time  — 

The  Freedom  of  the  Slave  ! 

Weymoulli,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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OR,  A    republic's  GRATITUDE. 
BY    EDSrUND  QUINCY. 

It  was  a  magnificent  day  in  the  Autumn  of 
1776 ;  one  of  the  divinest  specimens  of  weath- 
er ever  aflbrded  even  by  a  Virginian  October. 
Tlie  yellow  glow  of  the  departing  sun,  shorn 
of  his  fiercer  beams  as  he  journeyed  farther 
and  farther  from  the  earth,  shed  a  Claude-like 
glory  upon  the  noble  river,  the  cultivated 
plains,  the  primeval  forests,  the  distant  moun- 
tains, which  composed  the  superb  prospect 
from  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Catesbys. 
The  delicious  haze,  not  amounting  to  the 
''smoky  light"  of  more  northern  latitudes, 
rather  softened  than  obscured  the  landscape. 
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The  rushing  James,  not  yet  expanded  into  an 

arm  of  the  sea,  swept  gallantly  aronnd  three 

sides  of  the  bluff  on  which  the  house  stood, 

and  suggested  its  name  of  Presqu'ile.  From 

its  peninsular  position  it  gave  you  a  view  for 

miles  of  the  broad  river,  its  blue  extent  of 

waters  diversified  here  and  there  by  a  snowy 

sail,  or  broken  by  a  flashing  oar.    It  was  a 

noble  situation,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the 

world  for  the  splendid  beauty  which  nature 

had  lavished  upon  it. 

The  house  itself  was  one  that  in  America 

would  be  called  old ;  dating,  perhaps,  from  the 

middle  of  the  preceding  century;  and  had 

been  the  home  of  several  generations  of  the 

Catesbys,  since  the  original  emigrant  sought 

a  refuge  in  Virginia  from  the  impending  storm 

that  hurried  the  first  Charles  from  a  throne  to 

the  block.    It  was  of  rough  stone  and  of  a 

somewhat  peculiar  construction.    It  was,  in 

fact,  Uvo  houses,  separated  at  once  and  united 
9* 
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by  a  hall  of  half  the  height  of  the  wings.  In 
one  of  the  wings  the  family  resided.  The 
other  was  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  crowds  of  guests,  whose  entertainment, 
at  certain  seasons,  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  time.    The  edifice  was 
not  absolutely  out  of  repair,  but  it  had  a 
scarcely  perceptible  air  of  dilapidation,  which 
made  the  spectator  feel  that  its  best  days  were 
past.    The  grounds,  too,  consisting  of  a  lawn 
sloped  artificially  towards  the  river's  brink  and 
embraced  by  spreading  shrubberies  and  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees,  though  not  positively 
neglected,  lacked  that  trim  and  exact  neatness 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  English  and  the  New 
England  countiy  gentleman.    The  garden  be- 
hind the  house  was  large  and  well  stocked, 
but  the  quaint  devices  of  its  hedges  of  box 
and  yew  had  given  place  to  a  ragged  luxuri- 
ance, its  formal  walks  were  neglected  and 
overgrown,  and  its  dilapidated  green-house 
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served  only  as  the  shelter  of  garden  tools. 
The  stables,  alone,  and  the  adjacent  kennel  of 
fox-hounds,  were  in  a  state  of  complete  and 
thorough  repair.  Altogether  it  gave  one  the 
impression  of  being  the  residence  of  a  family 
which  had  begun  to  feel  —  though  perhaps  it 
v/ould  not  acknowledge  —  the  first  rudiments 
of  decay. 

Mr.  Catesby,  the  proprietor  of  Presqu'ile, 
was  a  Virginian  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
He  had  strong  sense,  but  his  education  had 
been  imperfect.  He  was  hearty  in  his  hospi- 
tality, courteous  in  his  address,  keen  in  field- 
sports  and  careless  in  his  affairs.  He  was 
proud  of  being  a  Slave-holder,  and  instructed 
his  overseer  to  treat  his  Slaves  well,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  but  left  the  overseer 
to  interpret  and  execute  his  commands  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  his  own  eyes.  He  had 
spent  P.11  his  life  in  the  Colony,  and  devoutly 
thought  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
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were  small  things  when  compared  with  the 
Ancient  Dominion.  He  had  been  in  various 
public  offices,  and  was,  during  the  chief  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty.  But  in  some  unaccountable 
way  his  income  began  to  fall  off.  He  had  less 
tobacco  to  consign  to  his  London  factor,  and 
of  course  his  London  factor  did  not  remit  so 
large  returns  as  formerly.  He  did  not  dream 
of  attributing  this  falling  off  to  the  thriftless 
kind  of  labor  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
fathers,  and  to  the  wasteful  mode  of  culture 
which  necessarily  attended  it.  The  troubles 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country 
soon  suggested  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  always  convenient  to  shift  the 
burden  of  our  follies  or  mistakes  from  our  own 
shoulders  to  tliose  of  the  government.  The 
dependance  of  the  colonies  upon  Great  Britain 
was  the  grand  secret  of  the  declining  fortunes 
of  the  Old  Dominion.    The  sundering  of  that 
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dependance,  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent government,  constituted  the  grand 
panacea  for  the  cure  of  all  these  ills.  Nullifi- 
cation itself  in  our  own  days  did  not  more 
surely  promise  renewed  fertility  to  the  ex- 
hausted lands  of  Carolina,  than  was  Inde- 
pendence to  insure  a  fresh  vitality  to  the 
"  murdered  lands  "  of  Eastern  Virginia.  Mr. 
Catesby,  of  course,  became  a  flaming  patriot, 
and  drank  devoutly,  every  day,  to  General 
Washington  and  the  Continental  Congress, 
instead  of  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

He  had,  however,  given  a  stronger  proof  of 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  than  his  libations  to 
its  success ;  for  he  had  consented  to  allow  his 
only  son  to  accept  a  commission  in  a  regiment 
which  had  just  been  raised  and  despatched  to 
the  seat  of  war,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York.  On  the  very  day  of  which  I  write, 
a  large  company  of  the  neighboring  planters 
was  assembled  to  bid  a  jovial  farewell  to  the 
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young  Captain  Catesby,  who  was  to  set  for- 
ward on  the  morrow  to  join  the  army.  Differ- 
ent men  have  different  ways  of  conducting 
themselves  in  times  of  great  mental  trial. 
Some  seek  consolation  in  solitude  and  some  in 
crowds ;  some  fly  to  religion  and  some  to  the 
bottle  for  comfort.  Mr.  Catesby  was  not  an 
unfeeling  father.  He  felt  keenly  the  change 
wliich  the  loss  of  his  son's  society  would  make 
in  his  daily  life,  and  he  fully  appreciated  the 
fearful  chances  that  were  against  his  ever  see- 
ing him  again.  But  his  remedy  against  such 
evil  thoughts  was  to  fill  his  house  with  com- 
pany, and  drown  care  in  jollity.  Accordingly 
for  a  week  his  house  . had  been  thronged  with 
troops  of  friends,  and  each  merry  day  crowned 
by  a  madder  night.  On  this  last  day  a  fresh 
accession  of  guests  had  given  a  new  impulse 
to  the  festivity,  which  was  their  only  care. 
The  morning  had  been  devoted  to  the  chase, 
and  after  a  hard  run  they  had  returned  victori- 
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ous  over  poor  Keyiiard,  and  the  young  soldier 
had  carried  oil'  the  honors  of  his  brush. 

With  the  proverbial  zeal  of  hiniters  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  serious  business  of 
the  day.  The  dinner-table  was  spread  in  the 
hall,  both  because  it  was  the  only  room  capable 
of  containing  the  party,  and  because  it  was  the 
coolest  and  most  airy  of  the  house.  It  was  of 
ample  dimensions,  adorned  with  the  trophies 
and  the  weapons  of  sylvan  warfare,  but  boast- 
ing of  little  other  decoration  of  furniture  or  em- 
bellishment. The  table  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  repast  rather  abundant  and  sohd 
than  sumptuous  or  elegant.  Venison,  butcher's 
meat,  poultry,  game,  and  the  inevitable  bacon 
and  greens  crowned  the  board  with  a  barbaric 
plenty,  unmarked  by  elegance  of  arrangement 
or  by  scientific  succession  of  courses.  The 
appointments  of  the  table  were  of  the  same 
heterogeneous  description.  The  plate  was 
solid  and  abundant,  and  showed  to  the  eye  of 
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a  connoisseur  the  antiquity  of  the  family  by 
the  marks  it  bore  of  distant  periods  of  pur- 
chase, but  the  china  and  glass,  though  expen- 
sive/were  of  disjointed  sets,  and  not  a  little  of 
it  cracked  and  vilely  pieced.  But  these  desa- 
gre?nens  disturbed  not  the  equanimity  of  hosts 
or  guests.  They  were  the  usual  attendants  of 
the  Slave-served  and  slovenly  hospitality  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  As  long  as  the  cheer  was 
plentiful,  they  heeded  but  little  the  inaccura- 
cies of  its  service. 

The  company  which  surrounded  the  ample 
board,  bore,  many  of  them,  the  proudest  of  the 
historical  names  of  Virginian  history.  The 
inhabitants  of  many  a  stately  mansion,  mir- 
rored m  the  James,  which  has  since  gone  to 
decay  and  ruin ;  many  a  provincial  aristocrat, 
as  proud  of  his  lineage  and  his  rank  as  the 
bluest-blooded  grandee  of  Castile,  but  whose 
race  is  either  extinct  or  the  impoverished 
inhabitants  of  new  countries;  made  up  the 
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festive  assembly.  The  ruin  which  ever  tracks 
the  footsteps  of  Slavery  had  not  yet  overtaken 
the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  river 
which  first  saw  its  accursed  plantation  on  the 
North  American  continent,  but  its  dark  shadow 
had  already  begun  to  fall  chill  and  ominous 
upon  their  hearts.  The  founder  of  the  feast 
occupied  the  foot  of  the  table,  wliile  the  head 
was  adorned  by  the  graceful  presence  of  his 
only  daughter,  the  beautiful  Virginia  Catesby. 
The  onerous  duties  of  mistress  of  the  house, 
which  the  customs  and  the  necessities  of  the 
time  and  countiy  required  of  her,  were  most 
graciously  and  gracefully  performed.  The 
company  were  in  the  full  dress  of  the  time, 
such  as  the  canvas  of  Reynolds  and  of 
Copley  has  made  familiar  to  all  England  and 
America.  The  clothes  of  the  gentlemen  and 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  were  as-  fine  as  they 
could  be  made  bv  the  taste  of  the  artists  se- 

V 

lected  by  their  London  correspondents,  who 
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duly  forwarded  them,  with  ahnost  every  other 
necessary  of  life,  in  the  tobacco  ships,  which 
formed  the  connecting  links  between  the  two 
worlds.  Perhaps  an  acute  eye  might  detect  a 
consciousness  of  unusual  finery,  an  air  as  if 
their  garments  did  not  cleave  kindly  to  their 
mould,  which  indicated  that  an  accurate  atten- 
tion to  their  dress  was  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule  of  their  lives.  Their  manners, 
though  a  dash  of  provincial  formality  might  be 
discerned  in  them,  were  punctiliously  courte- 
ous and  deferential.  It  was  a  merry  and  a 
hungry  party,  and  if  they  lacked  anything  in 
refinement  or  elegance,  they  made  amends  for 
it  by  the  heartiness  of  their  enjoyment. 

When  the  "  sacred  rage  "  of  hunger  was  ap- 
peased, and  the  dessert  succeeded  to  the  more 
substantial  viands,  the  important  business  of 
the  feast  proceeded.  The  ladies  soon  retired, 
and  the  guests  closed  up  around  their  host  and 
set  in  for  serious  drinking.    The  generous 
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juice  of  Madeira  was  then  the  wine  of  the 
country,  and  the  only  one  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican taste  was  duly  educated.  The  decanters 
circulated  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  the 
mirth  waxed  fast  and  furious.  In  due  time 
the  decanters  were  displaced  by  a  copious 
punch-bowl,  fuming  like  a  censer,  the  lemon- 
parings  depending  in  graceful  curls  from  its 
ample  brim.  This  sacred  vessel  of  our  fathers' 
hospitable  rites  was  solemrily  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  mouth  to  mouth;  for  in 
those  days  the  heresy  of  ladles  had  not  crept 
within  the  pale  of  orthodox  good-fellowship. 
As  it  performed  its  frequent  rounds,  was  often 
drained  and  again  replenished,  the  conversa- 
tion grew  more  and  more  animated,  though 
somewhat  promiscuous.  Politics,  of  course, 
was  the  chief  topic  of  discourse.  How  glowed 
their  patriotic  fires  I  How  their  zeal  for  their 
injured  country  waxed  hotter  with  every  flow- 
ing bowl !    What  generous  sentiments,  what 
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disinterested  purposes  were  drank  in  with  its 
genial  inspiration !  The  largest  liberty,  the 
most  unqualified  equality  of  mankind,  were 
insisted  upon  with  all  the  zeal  of  devotion  and 
of  drink.  Destruction  to  tyrants,  and  liberty  to 
universal  man,  were  the  eloquent  themes  of 
their  discourse.  There  was  just  enough  allu- 
sion to  the  measures  necessary  to  keep  their 
own  Slaves  in  subjection  during  the  conflict 
with  England,  and  just  enough  discussion  of 
the  rural  economics  of  flogging,  starving,  and 
branding,  to  give  piquancy  to  their  talk  to  a 
cynic  who  might  delight  in  the  spectacle  of 
human  inconsistency,  or  to  surprise  an  unin- 
itiated stranger  who  did  not  know  that  Slave- 
holders are  the  most  clamorous  asserters  of 
human  rights ;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  are  ever 
heard  from  the  drivers  of  Slaves."  But  no 
such  incongruous  presence  marred  the  har- 
mony of  the  banquet. 
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At  last,  they  who  had  survived  this  protract- 
ed session  found  their  uncertain  way  to  the 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  who  were  but  too 
well  used  to  such  guests.  When  the  tables 
had  been  cleared  away,  the  company  returned 
to  the  hall  again,  and  under  the  enlivening 
influences  of  the  violin  of  a  musical  Slave, 
(and  what  Slave  is  not  musical  ?)  these  sons 
and  daughters  of  Liberty  ended  the  evening 
with  a  dance.  Thus  it  was  that  the  last  hours 
of  Edward  Catesby,  under  his  father's  roof, 
were  sped  away. 

While  Farewell  was  putting  on  this  jovial 
countenance  in  the  great  hall,  there  were 
other  inhabitants  of  Presqu'iie  to  whom  it  as- 
sumed, if  not  so  smiling,  yet  a  not  less  rational 
aspect.  The  occupations  of  the  banquet  and 
the  dance  absorbing  the  young  master  and 
mistress  for  so  many  hours,  their  personal 
attendants,  Philip  and  Clara,  had  a  long  leisure 

to  spend  in  their  way  of  leave-taking.  They 
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had  Stolen  away  from  the  other  Slaves  to 
spend  then'  last  hours  alone  together,  —  for 
Philip  was  to  attend  his  young  master  to  the 
wars.  He  was  of  huge  proportions  —  at  least 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  height  —  broad-shoulder- 
ed, muscular,  erect ;  a  fitting  representative  of 
the  African  Hercules.  His  face  beamed  with 
good  humor  and  with  strong  native  sense  and 
shrewdness.  He  had  been  a  petted  Slave 
from  infancy,  and  his  spirit  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  grossest  forms  of  Slavery's  Pro- 
tean cruelties.  He  loved  and  was  proud  of 
his  master,  for  he  had  met  with  what  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  told  Madame  de  Stael  that 
his  subjects  had  found  in  him  —  "a  happy 
accident."  Still,  he  was  not  without  that 
native  sense  of  his  own  right  to  himself,  which 
is  never  extinguished  in  the  most  imbruted  of 
Slavery's  victims,  however  the  fear  of  the  lash 
may  make  them  forswear  it  in  the  presence  of 
their  tyrants.    The  progenitors  of  Clara  had 
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been  submitted  to  the  "  bleaching  process,"  on 
which  wise  statesmen  and  grave  divines  rely 
for  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  for  a  longer  time 
than  her  darker  lover,  and  she  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  favored 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Indeed,  it  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  household,  that  her  relationship  to 
its  master  was  not  much  more  remote  than 
that  of  her  young  mistress  herself  None  of 
the  celebrated  Quadroons  of  New  Orleans 
surpassed  her  in  the  regular  beauty  of  her  fea- 
tures, in  the  transparent  brown  of  her  skin  — 
scarcely  darker  than  that  of  "  Spain's  dark- 
glancing  daughters"  —  or  in  the  elastic  ele- 
gance of  her  form. 

They  sat  apart  and  talked  of  their  hopes 
and  their  prospects.  The  grief  of  the  young 
man,  at  the  parting,  was  somewhat  affected  by 
the  enlivening  anticipation  of  new  scenes  and 
unknown  adventures;  and  a  little  mitigated, 
perhaps,  by  the  recollection  of  his  new  Conti- 
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nental  livery  of  buff  and  blue.  Their  ideas 
were  not  very  distinct  as  to  the  object  of  the 
fighting  in  which  he  was  to  take  part ;  but  it 
was  none  the  less  animating  to  him,  or  fearful 
to  her.  "  What  is  this  weary  war  about, 
Philip  ? "  "  "Why,  the  masters  say  that  it  is 
for  liberty ;  that  it  is  to  drive  King  George's 
Governors  out  of  America."  *•  For  liberty  ! " 
exclaimed  Clara,  "  then  if  you  beat  and  drive 
the  Governors  away,  we  shall  be  all  free ! " 
Philip  shook  his  head  in  some  uncertainty,  as 
he  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  their  own 
liberty  that  they  are  trying  to  get.  I  never 
heard  them  say  anything  about  ours.  And, 
besides,  if  they  wanted  to  give  us  ours,  there 
is  no  need  of  fighting  about  it ;  we  are  willing 
enough  to  take  it."  "  But  they  will  not,  at  any 
rate,  keep  you  Slaves,  who  help  them  to  fight 
for  their  own  liberties.  They  are  not  so  mean 
as  that ! "  "  Why,  no,"  cried  Philip,  clapping 
his  hands,  as  the  new  idea  flashed  into  his 
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mind,  "  Why,  no,  no  more  they  will !  I  never 
thought  of  that  before  !  If  I  behave  myself 
well,  I  shall  be  sure  of  being  freed  myself, 
and  then  I  can  soon  earn  enough  to  buy  you  ! " 
This  gave  a  new  hope  to  both  their  hearts. 
It  made  Philip  more  eager  for  the  battles  of 
freedom,  and  more  than  half  reconciled  Clara 
to  the  grief  of  parting  with  him  for  a  season, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  him  forever.  It  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  their  talk,  and  many  were 
the  plans  they  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  anticipated  freedom  —  for  the  trade  of 
castle-building  is  not  monopohzed  by  the 
favored  race.  Many  a  castle  is  built  in  the 
air  by  dwellers  on  the  plains,  or  by  the  river- 
sides of  the  South,  which  lures  them  away 
from  those  lands  of  the  Sun  to  the  bleak  and 
wintry  regions  of  New  England  or  of  Canada. 
Those  parting  moments,  though  sad,  were  yet 
pleasing  to  the  souls  of  those  two  young 
Slaves.    For  though  Slaves,  they  were  young 
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and  loving  and  hopeful.  Thank  Heaven, 
there  is  no  draught  commended  to  mortal  Hps 
so  bitter,  not  even  Slavery,  the  bitterest  of 
all,  that  cannot  be  tempered  by  the  cordial 
drops  of  Youth,  Hope  and  Love  ! 

* ,  <£f  ^  •U> 

•JP  'rt'  "TC* 

Captain  Catesby,  attended  by  Philip,  reach- 
ed the  army  of  Independence  during  the 
disastrous  days  succeeding  the  battle  of 
White  Plains  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington. They  shared  in  the  gloomy  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys,  when  it  seemed  indeed 
as  if  all  were  lost.  They  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware on  the  night  of  the  ever  memorable 
passage,  and  partook  in  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  that  melancholy  time.  They  en- 
joyed, too,  the  gleams  of  sunshine  which  the 
successes  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  shed 
upon  the  desponding  hearts  of  the  friends  of 
America.  The  frank  and  courteous  bearing  of 
Edward  Catesby,  joined  to  the  alacrity  with 
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which  he  exposed  himself  to  danger,  and 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  encountered 
hardships,  and  privations  yet  harder  to  be 
borne,  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  ranks  of 
the  army,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
was  the  hereditary  friend  of  his  family,  down 
to  the  humblest  private  of  his  command. 
Philip,  too,  attracted  no  small  attention  by 
his  gigantic  stature,  his  herculean  strength, 
his  desperate  courage  and  his  imperturbable 
good  humor.    He  was  almost  as  notorious  a 
person  in  the  army  as  the  general  himself 
Every  one  had  a  good  word  to  speak  to  and 
of  Captain  Catesby's  Philip.    He  was  well 
known  to  be  one  on  whose  courage  and  dis- 
cretion perfect  reliance  might  be  placed,  and 
he  was  often  employed  on  services  which 
History  has  no  room  to  record,  but  which  are 
often  the  secret  springs  of  her  great  events, 
and  which  were  attended  with  as  great  dan- 
gers and  required  as  much  tact  and  resolution 
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as  more  brilliant  and  better  rewarded  achieve- 
ments. Often  was  he  despatched  at  midnight 
to  steal  up  to  the  enemy's  out-posts  and  to 
ascertain  their  exact  position,  when  such 
knowledge  was  indispensable  to  some  sudden 
movement  in  the  dark  hour  that  precedes  the 
dawn.  Often  was  he  sent  with  verbal  mes- 
sages, which,  perhaps,  determined  the  fate  of 
battles  and  the  destinies  of  the  country,  to  the 
commanders  of  distant  divisions,  whose  posi- 
tion rendered  an  open  communication  difficult, 
and  exposed  the  secret  messenger  to  the  im- 
minent peril  of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 

And  many  were  the  narrow  escapes  he  had, 
on  such  occasions,  as  he  evaded,  by  mere 
swiftness  of  foot,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets, 
the  alarmed  pickets  of  the  British  army;  or 
dexterously  saved  himself  by  his  early  expe- 
rience in  woodcraft,  from  the  hot  pursuit  of 
the  mounted  videttes,  clattering  over  the  frozen 
ground,  by  betaking  himself  to  the  neighbor- 
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ing  forests.  In  such  adventures  he  dehghted. 
The  consciousness  of  courage  and  skill,  and 
the  gratification  of  being  trusted  and  employ- 
ed in  matters  of  moment,  added  a  feeling  of 
gratified  pride  to  his  strong  natural  love  for 
excitement  and  adventure.  But,  above  all,  it 
was  the  secretly  cherished  hope  that  he 
should  work  out  his  own  freedom,  while  thus 
giving  himself  to  the  achievement  of  that  of 
America,  that  nerved  his  heart  and  quickened 
his  ingenuity,  whether  engaged  in  the  open, 
field  or  employed  in  his  more  secret  and  more 
hazardous  duties.  This  hope  animated  him 
in  action,  and  gilded  the  midnight  hours  of 
secret  service.  Dreams  of  freedom  and  of 
Clara  attended  him  on  his  solitary  scouts,  and 
were  only  dispersed  for  a  moment  by  the 
smoke  and  turmoil  of  the  battle-field,  to  gather 
again  around  him  as  soon  as  the  "  rapture  of 
the  strife "  was  past.    His  duties,  like  those 

of  the  other  ofiicers'  servants,  were  two-fold ; 
11 
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as  a  personal  attendant  upon  his  master,  and 
as  a  soldier  of  the  line.  Though  he  was  ex- 
cused from  such  of  the  daily  duties  of  the 
commr  x:  soldier  as  were  inconsistent  with  his 
attendance  upon  his  master,  still,  as  soon  as 
the  army  was  to  go  into  action,  he  fell  into 
his  place  in  the  ranks  again,  and  took  his  full 
share  in  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  In 
those  times  there  was  no  prejudice  that  made 
the  white  soldier  shrink  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  black  comrade ;  nor  was  there 
any  shame  felt  by  freemen,  battling  for  their 
own  liberties,  at  having  the  fight  shared,  and 
perhaps  won,  by  the  blood  and  the  courage  of 
Slaves. 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  of  Princeton 
and  Trenton,  the  prospects  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Continental  arms  seemed  dubious  even  to 
the  most  sanguine.  Sir  William  Howe  had 
out-manoBUvred  the  American  General,  and 
compelled  him  to  engage  on  disadvantageous 
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terms,  or  to  leave  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat 
of  the  Continental  Government,  open  to  his 
^  attack.  After  a  variety  of  skirmishing  and 
mancenvring,  under  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
the  British  artillery,  the  division  under  Lord 
Coruwallis,  having  the  Brandywine  on  their 
left,  engaged  the  American  division  of  General 
Sullivan.  The  conflict  was  severe  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  the  American  troops  began  to 
retire  in  confusion.  The  advantage  was 
warmly  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The  retreat  . 
was  fast  becoming  a  rout.  The  liVighth 
Virginia  regiment,  to  which  Catesby  belonged, . 
was  in  the  division  of  General  Greene,  with 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  had 
taken  his  station.  It  was  ordered  to  move  up 
to  the  support  of  the  yielding  troops.  But  all 
reinforcement  came  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of 
the  battle.  The  Eighth  Regiment  came  into 
action  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight.  The 
company  of  Catesby,  being  on  the  right  flank, 
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was  opposed  to  the  fiercest  of  the  assault  of 
the  British  troops,  as  they  pressed  forward, 
flushed  ^vith  snccess.  It  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt  to  stem  the  fury  of  the  tide  of  hot 
pursuit.  All  they  could  do,  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  discomfited 
comrades,  slowly  giving  ground  themselves. 
Suddenly  a  foreign  oflicer,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  but  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Conti- 
nental Major  General,  dashes  between  the 
pursuing  and  retreating  armies,  attended  by  a 
small  but  brilliant  cortege.  In  imperfect  Eng- 
lish, and  in  emphatic  French,  he  entreats  the 
soldiers  to  rally  and  face  the  enemy  again. 
He  exposes  himself  to  the  thickest  of  the 
fire  —  waving,  with  his  cha2Jeau,  the  retreating 
Americans  towards  the  foe.  At  last,  finding 
his  entreaties  vain,  he  springs  from  his  horse, 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  division  moving  towards  the 
advancing  British,  and  endeavors,  by  his  ex- 
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ample,  to  urge  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.  But 
all  was  in  vain.  Flight,  which  ever  waits 
upon  modern  battle-fields,  as  well  as  those  of 
Homeric  song,  had  fully  possessed  the  souls  of 
the  soldiers  of  Liberty.  They  continued  to 
give  way,  and  the  British  soldiers  to  jiress 
nearer  and  nearer  upon  their  steps.  The 
young  officer  is  in  imminent  peril.  He  refuses 
to  remount  his  horse,  and,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  battle,  is  not  conscious  of  a  wound,  of 
which  he  carried  the  eifects  through  a  long 
life  to  the  grave.  The  British  grenadiers  are 
close  upon  him.  Their  bayonets  thirst  for  his 
blood.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  he  can 
escape  with  life.  At  this  point  of  time,  how- 
ever, a  man,  taller  and  brawnier  than  the 
stoutest  of  the  grenadiers,  throws  himself  be- 
tween them  and  their  destined  prey.  By  dint 
of  mere  strength  of  arm  he  describes  a  magic 
circle  with  his  bayonet,  and  maintains  it 

against  overwhelming  numbers.    His  formida- 
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ble  size,  and  gallant  feats  of  arms,  struck  even 
the  enemy  with  surprise  not  unmingled  with 
admiration.  But  no  man,  since  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  has  been  able  to  keep  an  army  at  bay,  or 
to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  by  his  single  arm. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  new  champion  was 
obliged  to  give  way  and  follow  —  though 
wounded  in  more  places  than  one,  but  with  his 
face  to  the  foe  —  the  footsteps  of  his  retreat- 
ing companions.  But  the  object  of  his  diver- 
sion was  effected.  The  young  officer,  seeing 
that  his  efforts  were  vain,  was  persuaded  to 
mount  his  horse,  and,  with  the  blood  oozing 
from  the  top  of  his  boot,  he  rode  slowly  from 
the  field.  That  officer  was  the  Marquis  de 
LA  Fayette,  and  that  soldier  was  Philip 
Catesby,  the  Slave. 

General  Lafayette  inquired  the  name  of  the 
sable  champion  who  had  fought  so  gallantly 
under  his  eye,  and  sent  him  a  liberal  donative 
as  a  mark  of  his  approbation.  He  also  begged 
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of  Captain  Catesby  the  boon  of  his  freedom  ; 
justly  observing  that  so  brave  a  soldier  of  lib- 
erty at  least  ought  to  be  a  free  man.  Captain 
Catesby  assured  him  that  his  request  should 
be  laid  before  his  father,  and  that  he  did  not 
doubt  that  it  would  be  complied  with.  "Whether 
it  were  forgetfulness,  or  the  vanity  of  owning 
so  brave  a  man,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  applica- 
tion was  never  made.  After  the  recoveiy  of 
General  Lafayette  from  his  wound,  Captain 
Catesby  was  invited  to  dine  with  him  at  head- 
quarters, where,  among  other  things,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  prowess  of  Philip 
on  the  eleventh  of  September.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, addressing  Captain  Catesby, 
but  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head 
towards  the  gentleman  on  his  right  hand,  said, 
"  Catesby,  your  boy,"  (a  Slave  is  always  a  hoy, 
though  he  be  seven  feet  high  and  a  hundred 
years  old,)  "  your  boy  has  been,  perhaps,  the 
salvation  of  your  country."    Captain  Catesby 
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bowed,  and  felt  as  mncli  gratified  as  if  it  had 
been  a  personal  compliment  to  himself  Such 
is  the  effect  of  man-ownership  even  upon  in- 
teUigent  and  generous  natures  ! 

•Jr  "TV*  VV* 

The  war  was  over.  The  battle  was  fought 
and  won.  Such  Liberty  as  the  Revolution 
could  secure,  was  accomplislied.  The  army- 
was  at  length  disbanded,  and  they  dispersed 
to  endeavor  to  recover  what  they  could  of 
the  habits  of  peace.  Amongst  the  rest,  Col, 
Catesby  (for  such  was  his  rank  at  the  end  of 
the  war)  returned  to  his  paternal  halls,  accom- 
panied by  the  faithful  Philip.  He  returned, 
disappointed  in  an  undue  mililai*y  ambition,  to 
a  home  that  had  but  few  charms  to  console 
him  for  the  public  consideration  of  which  he 
thought  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  His 
father  was  dead  and  his  sister  married,  and 
he  had  succeeded  to  a  decaying  estate.  He 
found  his  house  scarcely  habitable,  liis  grounds 
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a  tangled  wilderness,  his  farm  an  unprofitable 
burden.  Eveiything  had  gone  wrong  since 
his  father's  death.  The  estate  had  been  badly 
managed,  the  expenditures  had  been  extrava- 
gant, the  returns  little  or  nothing.  Peace  and 
Independence  had  wrought  no  such  miracles 
as  had  been  hoped  from  them.  Public  and 
private  debt  sat  heavily  on  the  souls  of  the 
people.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  hope  of 
extrication.  Many  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  it  was  for  a  mere  chimera  that  they  had 
endured  so  much. 

Colonel  Catesby  was  not  a  man  to  struggle 
through  such  a  tide  of  misfortunes.  His  habits 
of  business,  if  he  ever  had  any,  were  entirely 
dissipated  by  six  years  and  more  in  the  camp. 
His  temper  was  naturally  good ;  though  sudden 
to  anger  yet  soon  to  be  appeased;  and,  in 
favorable  circumstances,  he  would  have  gone 
through  hfe  an  amiable  man.  But  his  military 
experiences  and  disappointments  had  not  fitted 
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him  for  the  solitude,  or  for  the  occupations,  to 
which  he  found  himself  suddenly  condemned. 
His  early  education  had  been  neglected,  and 
his  life  in  the  field  had  not  improved  what  was 
originally  imperfect.  Without  companionship, 
without  literary  taste  or  mental  resources,  with 
a  wasting  fortune,  and  with  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  last  of  an  honorable 
house,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  temper 
should  have  become  soured  and  furious.  He 
had  brought,  too,  other  tastes  and  habits  from 
the  wars  which  did  not  help  to  improve  his 
character.  Hard  drinking,  which  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  day,  and  to  which  he  had 
served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  the 
camp,  was  but  too  obvious  a  solace  for  his 
cares.  Habits  of  solitary  drunkenness  crept 
upon  him,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  elegant  Edward  Catesby  had  exchanged 
his  courteous,  affable,  soldier-like  address  for 
the  demeanor  of  a  morose,  brutal,  drunken 
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savage.  He  could  still,  at  times,  wlien  cast 
for  a  season  into  the  company  of  his  equals, 
resume  a  remnant  of  his  former  bearing ;  but 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  petty  tyranny,  he 
was  a  despot  worthy  of  a  wider  sphere. 

Of  the  ill  efTects  of  this  change  of  character 
in  his  master,  Philip,  of  course,  felt  his  full 
share.  He  indeed  found  Clara  still  faithful  to 
him,  and  their  union  was  celebrated,  soon  after 
the  peace,  with  all  the  rites  of  the  church,  as 
•  /as  often  done  in  the  case  of  favorite  Slaves. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  the  overseer  of  the 
estate,  —  Colonel  Catesby's  declining  fortunes 
not  permitting  the  employment  of  a  white 
man.  They  lived  in  a  small  cottage,  close  to 
the  mansion-house,  which  had  been  the  habi- 
tation of  the  last  overseer,  before  he  retired 
from  office.  Their  happiness  was  only  clouded 
by  the  uncertain  violence  of  their  master's 
temper,  by  the  melancholy  sense  of  the  ruin 
that  was  stealing  over  the  house  to  which  they 
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felt  tlie  strong  attachments  of  the  African  race, 
and  the  doubtful  tenure  by  which  a  Slave  ever 
feels  that  he  holds  his  dearest  blessings. 
Three  sufficient  drawbacks,  truly !  But  their 
constitutional  cheerrulness  and  hopefulness 
bore  up  their  hearts,  and  enabled  them  to 
snatch  many  an  hour  that  might  be  called  con- 
tented and  happy.  Their  thirst  for  freedom, 
indeed,  was  stronger  than  ever;  especially 
when  they  looked  upon  the  children  that  were 
springing  up  around  them.  They  longed  to  be 
the  owners  of  themselves  and  their  offspring ; 
and  the  hope  of  yet  seeing  that  blessed  day 
formed  no  mean  ingredient  in  their  cup  of  sat- 
isfactions. Philip  had  not  failed  to  recal  to  his 
'  master's  mind  the  promises  he  had  held  out 
during  the  days  of  danger  that  they  had  shared 
together,  and  to  claim  their  fulfilment.  At  first 
he  was  put  oiF  from  time  to  time  with  fair 
words,  and  various  excuses;  but,  as  Colonel 
Catesby's  temper  waxed  worse  and  worse,  his 
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importunities  were  received  with  imprecations, 
and  he  was  commanded  to  desist  from  them  if 
he  desired  a  continuance  of  favor,  or  wished 
ever  to  see  the  accompHshment  of  his  hopes. 
So  poor  Phihp  and  Clara  had  perforce  to  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  patience,  and  to  bide  their 
time,  as  best  they  might. 

As  years  rolled  on,  matters  grew  worse  in- 
stead of  better  at  Presqu'ile.  The  incomes 
diminished  yearly,  and  debt  and  ruin  gathered 
thick  and  lowering  over  its  master.  His 
Slaves  and  plantation,  instead  of  a  source  of 
profit,  becaine  a  burden  to  him,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  nearly  reduced  to  despe- 
ration. In  course  of  years,  however,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country  brightened.  The  natural 
elasticity  of  a  young  and  fertile  country  threw 
oft' the  weight  with  which  the  war  had  pressed 
down  its  energies,  and  it  again  became  pros- 
perous.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

had  given  to  Slave-property  the  sanction  and 
12 
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protection  of  the  whole  nation.  But,  above  all, 
the  culture  of  cotton  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
that  "  peculiar  species  of  property,"  as  the  de- 
mand for  laborers  increased.  Then  it  was  that 
the  resources  of  Virginia  began  to  be  develop- 
ed, and  she  was  first  distinguished  as  the 
Breeding  State.  The  Congo  and  Guinea  of 
the  Model  Republic  were  then  first  discovered 
upon  the  banks  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac ; 
and  were  found  so  fruitful  a  source  of  wealth 
that  in  due  time  the  foreign  trade  in  Slaves 
was  punished  as  piracy,  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  traffic  to  the  chivalrous  sons  of  the 
South,  —  the  first  example  in  our  history  of 
the  Protection  of  Native  Industry!  Colonel 
Catesby  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this 
new  state  of  things.  He  easily  overcame  any 
nice,  unnecessary  scruples  which  either  hu- 
manity or  family  pride  might  oppose  to  the 
sale  of  his  hereditary  bondsmen.  They  were 
annually  picked  over  by  the  Slave-traders,  and 
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the  merchantable  articles  forwarded,  "m  lots 
to  suit  purchasers,"  to  various  portions  of  Co- 
lumbia's happy  land.  His  necessities,  however, 
compelled  a  somewhat  wasteful  sale  of  his 
human  cattle,  so  that  every  year  his  stock  was 
found  less  and  less  valuable.  So  that  this 
Godsend,  after  all,  rather  lingered  out  than 
cured  his  distresses. 

One  evening  he  and  the  Slave-trader  with 
whom  he  dealt  were  sitting  together  and 
cheating  the  time  with  brandy  and  pipes,  for 
in  those  days  cigars  were  not.  He  had  sunk 
so  low  in  his  own  esteem  as  to  admit  a  Slave- 
dealer  to  his  table  as  an  equal ;  a  companion- 
ship which  the  proud  Virginians  of  that  day 
disdained.  Noiv,  the  best  blood  and  the 
proudest  names  of  the  Old  Dominion  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  engaged  themselves  in  the 
same  honorable  branch  of  business.  The 
brow  of  the  master  of  the  house  was  black, 
for  he  had  not  been  able  to  effect  sales  that 
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would  meet  his  pressing  emergencies.  His 
negroes  were  all  too  old  or  too  young  for  the 
market.  As  he  sat  moodily  meditating  over 
his  condition,  his  companion  suggested  con- 
solation. "  Colonel,  why  don't  you  sell  that 
strapping  overseer  of  yours?  I'll  give  you 
five  hundred  dollars  for  him."  Catesby  swore, 
with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he  would  never 
sell  him.  "  O,  well,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  meant 
no  offence.  But  whenever  you  incline  to 
the  bargain  I'll  give  you  six  hundred  for  him." 
"  I  tell  you  I  will  never  part  with  him,"  said 
Catesby.  It  was  not  long  before  the  dealer 
in  human  flesh  returned  to  the  charge.  "  By 
the  way,  Colonel,  you  said  that  you  want 
seven  hundred  dollars  against  next  week. 
Now  as  you  have  always  dealt  with  me,  I'll 
try  to  stretch  a  point  in  your  favor.  I'll 
give  you  seven  hundred  dollars  for  that  boy ; 
and  that  is  as  much  as  I  ever  did  give  for  a 
nigger,  and  as  much  as  I  ever  will  give,"  said 
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he,  enforcing  his  speech  with  an  oath,  and 
holdmg  up  and  shaking  a  bag  of  dollars  by 
way  of  peroration.  The  temptation  was 
strong;  still  Catesby  resisted  it  for  a  time. 
But  the  eloquence  of  the  trader  and  of  the 
dollars,  aided  by  brandy  and  distress,  at  last 
brought  him  to  terms.  Before  the  session 
ended  the  bill  of  sale  was  signed,  and  the 
consideration  paid  down;  for  Slave-trading 
was  ever  a  ready  money  business.   "  I  could 

not  help  myself,  by  ,"  he  exclaimed,  as 

he  poured  down  a  bumper  of  raw  brandy; 
and  so,  as  many  besides  have  done,  "with 
necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devil- 
ish deed." 

As  soon  as  the  bargain  was  completed  the 
trader  took  leave  of  his  host,  and,  collecting 
his  forces,  proceeded  to  take  speedy  posses- 
sion of  his  property.  He  surmised  that  he 
might  meet  with  some  resistance,  and  chose 

his  time  and  took  his  measures  accordingly, 
12* 
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It  was  past  midnight,  and  sleep  and  dreams  of 
freedom  brooded  over  the  cottage  of  Philip. 
A  knocking  at  the  door  aroused  them.  **  "Who 
is  there  ? "  "  Your  master  wants  yon.  Make 
haste  ! "  The  hateful  presence  of  the  Slave- 
trader  had  been  seen  in  the  quarter  the  day 
before,  and  the  prophetic  heart  of  Philip  boded 
ill.  He  seized  a  huge  club  before  he  opened 
the  door,  and  was  ready  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive. As  soon  as  he  appeared,  a  satellite  of 
the  trader  attempted  to  seize  him,  but  was 
laid  prostrate  with  a  single  blow.  The  princi- 
pal, then,  stepping  in,  before  Philip  could 
recover  his  weapon  again,  cut  him  down  with 
his  hanger,  with  a  scientific  precision  highly 
honorable  to  his  skill  and  experience.  The 
wound  was  so  nicely  dealt  as  to  disable  for 
the  time  without  maiming  him  for  life.  He 
and  his  myrmidons  then  closed  with  him, 
and,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  succeeded  in 
stretching  him  on  the  ground.    The  frantic 
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Clara,  with  a  Slave's  and  a  woman's  instinct, 
knew,  from  the  first,  what  had  befallen  them. 
She  rushed  to  the  side  of  her  husband,  and 
exhausted  all  the  vocabulary  of  grief  and  des- 
pair to  rescue  him  from  his  fate.  She  threw 
herself  upon  him,  and,  when  thrust  aside, 
clasped  the  knees  of  the  Slave-trader  and 
made  the  air  resound  with  her  agony  and 
despair.  The  children,  too,  though  not  fully 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  calamity, 
helped  to  swell  the  chorus  of  tears  and  lamen- 
tation that  went  up  to  Heaven.  But  to  the 
actors  in  the  scene  these  things  were  as  if 
they  were  not.  They  proceeded  to  tie  the 
hands  and  feet  of  their  prisoner  with  as  little 
concern  as  the  butcher  feels  at  the  outcries  of 
the  herd  of  swine,  when  he  has  plunged  his 
knife  in  the  throat  of  one  of  their  compan- 
ions. When  they  had  secured  their  victim, 
they  carelessly  brushed  aside  the  clhiging  wife 
and  children,  and  lifted  him  into  a  cart  which 
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Stood  ready  at  hand.  Philip  disdained  to  utter 
a  cry  or  a  remonstrance,  for  he  knew  how 
vain  they  would  be,  but  what  a  throng  of  ima- 
ges of  sorrow  and  despah  crowded  themselves 
into  that  moment  of  time!  As  thev  drove 
rapidly  away,  the  wretched  Clara,  with  one 
long  shriek  of  utter  agony,  sunk  senseless 
upon  the  ground.  The  terrified  children  clung 
screaming  to  their  fallen  mother.  Such  was 
the  triumphal  departure  of  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Seventy- Six  from  the  State  whose  liberties 
he  had  vindicated  with  his  blood  I 

^  ^  "tfr  ^ 

Many  years  passed  away.  A  man,  bent 
rather  by  sorrow  and  excessive  toil  than  by 
years,  sat  on  a  log  by  the  door  of  his  hut,  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Slave  Quarter  of  a  great  Cot- 
ton Plantation  in  South  Carolina.  His  head 
was  white,  his  shoulders  stooped,  his  dress 
was  sordid.  And  yet  there  were  lines  of 
strong  character  in  his  face,  and  an  air  of  mili- 
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tary  ease  in  his  bearing,  which  might  remind 
one  of  "  Beh'sarins  blind  and  old,"  or  of  Ulysses 
in  his  beggar's  garb.  He  sat  basking  in  the 
hottest  rays  of  a  Carolina  sun,  and  looking 
vacantly  over  the  sweltering  scene  of  sandy 
plains  and  distant  pine-barrens,  which  stretch- 
ed itself  before  him.  He  saw  it,  but  he 
heeded  it  not. 

"  His  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away." 

Thirty  weary  years  had  gone  by  since  he  had 
been  torn  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  no 
tidings  of  them  had  ever  reached  him  since 
that  bitter  night.  Thirty  years  of  relentless 
toil,  under  hard  overseers,  thirty  hopeless,  joy- 
less years,  had  well  nigh  broken  his  spirit ;  but 
his  memory  was  yet  cruelly  true  to  her  trust. 
He  was  just  recovering  from  a  fever,  which 
he  had  hoped  would  have  released  him  from 
his  thraldom,  and  he  was  not  yet  well  enough 
to  return  to  his  eternal  task.    So  he  had 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  weave 
over  again  his  web  of  life. 

As  he  sat  thus,  ruminating,  his  master  and 
the  overseer  rode  up.  They  made  a  cursoiy 
inquiry  as  to  his  abiUty  to  return  to  labor,  and 
bestowed  a  curse  or  two  upon  his  slow  re- 
covery, and  then  eagerly  resumed  their  absorb- 
ing topic  of  discourse.  From  what  he  heard, 
he  gathered  that  General  Lafayette  was  in  the 
country ;  and  not  only  in  the  country,  but  that 
he  would  make  his  public  entry  into  the 
neighboring  shire-town  on  the  morrow.  What 
a  crowd  of  recollections  did  not  that  name 
bring  to  his  mind !  The  long  years  of  danger 
and  toil  that  he  had  spent  in  the  service  of  a 
country  that  had  rewarded  him,  and  hundreds 
like  him,  with  interminable  Slavery,  rose  up 
before  him.  He  remembered  the  notice  with 
which  this  very  General  had  distinguished 
him,  and  the  boon  of  freedom  which  he  had 
asked  in  his  behalf    A  wild  hope  sprang  up 
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ill  his  bosom.  If  he  could  but  see  this  honor- 
ed stranger,  and  recal  himself  to  his  memory, 
perhaps  his  intercession  might  yet  obtain  for 
his  worthless  old  age  the  liberty  which  was 
denied  to  his  vigorous  youth.  He  might  at 
least  die  a  free  man.  The  idea  excited  a  new 
fever  in  his  mind.  A  thousand  schemes  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  interview,  a  thou- 
sand visions  of  the  uses  to  which  he  would 
put  the  freedom  that  was  to  be  its  conse- 
quence, hurried  through  his  brain.  He  saw 
himself  arriving,  after  a  weary  pilgrimage,  at 
Presqu'ile.  He  finds  his  Clara  still  faithful, 
though  old  and  changed.  They  would  wear 
out  together  the  short  remnant  of  their  days, 
surrounded  bv  their  children,  under  a  kinder 
master.  His  nervous  excitement  amounted 
almost  to  delirium. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  Philip  rose  still  san- 
guine of  success.  As  the  time  of  the  proposed 
ceremony  approached  he  stole  away  towards 
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the  town.  The  roads  were  full  of  people,  but 
they  were  too  busy  with  the  great  event  of  the 
day  to  trouble  themselves  about  his  right  to  be 
there.  The  county-town  was  four  miles  from 
his  hut,  and  he  had,  the  day  before,  scarcely 
strength  enough  to  drag  himself  to  its  door,  but 
his  stout  heart  bore  his  hmbs  onward  with  a 
strange  energy.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
where  the  reception  was  to  be  had,  he  joined 
the  crowd,  and  awaited  with  an  anxiety  that 
none  other  knew,  the  expected  arrival.  It  was 
but  a  holiday  to  them ;  it  might  be  a  birth-day 
to  him.  At  length  the  distant  cannon  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  Nation's  Guest. 
The  eagerness  of  all  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  veteran  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement. But  what  was  it  all  to  /«5,  who 
thought  that  his  last  hope  lay  in  that  stranger's 
hand?  The  cavalcade  gallops  by.  The  ba- 
rouche, containing  the  illustrious  presence  of 
Lafayette,  approaches.    The  people  throng 
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around  it  and  impede  its  progress,  that  they 
may  view  his  venerable  features  more  nearly, 
or  touch  his  honored  hand.  Philip  thought 
that  his  only  opportunity  was  now  come.  He 
pushed  forward  witii. . .  desperate  energy,  put- 
ting forth  a  strength  which  he  wondered  to 
find  still  dweUing  in  his  arm.  But  the  indig- 
nant crowd  soon  saw  his  purpose.  Their 
blood  boiled  at  the  thought  of  the  possible 
profanation  of  the  friend  of  freedom  by  the 
touch  of  a  Slave.  They  closed  around  him 
and  fiercely  thrust  him  away  with  curses  and 
blows,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  his  old  companion  in  arms. 
The  barouche  moved  on.  The  opportunity 
was  gone  forever.  It  was  the  one  drop  that 
was  needed  to  make  his  bitter  cup  overflow. 
The  bitterness  of  disappointment,  and  the 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  his  latest  hopes,  acting 
on  his  exhausted  frame,  shook  too  roughly  the 

last  sands  of  life.    His  unnatural  nervous  en- 
13 
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ergy  shrunk  back  palsied  to  his  brain.  His 
blood  curdled  at  liis  heart.  His  eyes  swam. 
His  brain  reeled.  He  fell  prostrate  in  the 
high-way.  He  fell  unheeded.  It  was  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  interest  of  the  day. 
The  enthusiastic  tide  of  exulting  patriots  swept 
over  his  prostrate  form.  Trampled  in  the  dust 
beneath  the  feet  of  Freedom's  most  jealous 
lovers,  the  great  heart  of  Philip  Catesby,  the 
Slave,  broke  at  last ;  and  his  indignant  spirit 
fled  from  earth  jnst  as  his  fellow-soldier  in 
the  Army  of  Independence  passed  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  wreathed  with  laurel  and  gar- 
landed with  roses,  which  bore  on  the  one  side 
the  inscription,  "  A  Republic  not  ungrate- 
ful ; "  and  on  the  other,  "  Thus  America 

REWARDS  THE  DEFENDERS  OF  HER  LIBERTIES  I" 


THE  HAPPY  MARTYRDOM. 


®l)e  (Jappj)  illartrjrirom. 

BY   JAMES    RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Ir  is  not  that  the  wicked  hate, 
And  that  the  foolish  ones  deride, 
It  is  not  that  so  long  we  wait 
To  see  our  Master  glorified;  — 
Let  hatred,  scorn,  and  sorrow  come. 
These  do  not  make  our  martyrdom. 

Father  !  we  know  our  cause  is  Thine ; 
Though  every  earthly  hope  departs, 
We  ask  of  Thee  no  clearer  sign 
Than  the  sweet  promise  in  our  hearts : 
Error  may  win  the  world's  applause,  — 
Peace  watches  with  the  righteous  cause 
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And,  if  this  blessing  Thou  hast  given, 
Why  should  we  heed  the  bigot's  scorn? 
He  cannot  bar  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Nor  bribe  the  sunset  or  the  morn 
Their  consolation  to  deny, 
Because  his  soul  is  niggardly. 

Love,  Faith,  and  Peace,  Thy  lilies  three, 
Bloom  on  a  single  heart's  frail  stem 
That  dares  Truth's  unpaid  bondman  be ; — 
Father  I  what  lack  we,  having  them  ? 
Though  unbelief's  bleak  winter  freeze. 
Thy  quiet  sunshine  fences  these. 

Then,  Lord,  what  martyrdom  have  we, 
Whose  pride  of  self  grows  less  and  less. 
Who,  from  a  vain  world's  din,  can  flee 
Into  thy  guarded  silentness. 
Content,  if  we,  from  year  to  year, 
May  save  mankind  a  single  tear  ? 
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And  yet  what  pang  so  sharp  as  tliis,  — 
To  see  our  brother  sit  in  night. 
Shut  out  and  exiled  from  the  bliss 
Of  giving  all  to  serve  the  Right  ? 
To  see  the  seed  thy  hand  hath  sown 
With  the  World's  darnels  overgrown  ? 

To  see  the  Church  hold  up  Thy  Book 
To  keep  thy  light  from  bursting  in  ? 
To  see  Thy  priests  with  patience  brook, 
For  the  rich  sinner's  sake,  the  sin  ? 
To  see  the  red-eyed  vengeance  creep 
Upon  our  nation  in  its  sleep  ? 

O,  let  these  make  our  faith  more  strong, 

;  -  And  make  our  hope  more  sure  and  high ; 

Except  our  brother  do  us  wrong, 

How  could'st  Thou  teach  us  charity  ? 

Except  we  feel  our  utter  weakness, 

How  could'st  Thou  strengthen  us  with 

meekness  ? 
13* 
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Still  give  as  trials  such  as  these, 
That  we  may  learn  to  lean  on  Thee  ; 
Still  humble  us,  till,  by  degrees, 
Proof  against  self  our  mail  may  be ; 
So  shall  peace,  hope,  and  patience  come 
Seven-fold  from  this  our  martyrdom. 


Elinwooci,  Cambridge,  jMassacliusctts,  U.  S. 
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Constitution. 

BY    ;V  K  N  D  E  L  L    T  II I  L  L  I  P  S  . 

"  Let  it  fly  nway,  all  that  chafl' of  light  faith  that  can  fly  off"  at  any 
breath  of  temptation  ;  the  cleaner  will  the  true  grain  be  stored  up 
in  the  granary  of  the  Lord."  Teetullian. 

"  You  allow  that  the  Constitution  binds  you 
to  sustain  Slavery,  in  some  respects  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  must  support  it.  Consider 
how  many  benefits  it  confers  upon  the  country. 
Beside,  if  I  do  not  vote,  bad  men  will  have 
everything  their  own  way;  and  my  voting, 
this  year,  will  help  to  keep  out  Texas." 

Thus  reasons  the  rehgion  of  our  times  I 
Men  have  not  the  courage  to  trust  God,  when 
he  tells  them  that  duty  is  safety  —  that  the 
right  is  always  the  expedient.  Their  hearts 
quail  before  the  temporary  evil  resulting  from 
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right  action.  They  forget  that,  "liowevf 
black  the  cloud,  there  is  always  sunshine 
above."  In  j^assing  under  Niagara  Falls,  the 
guide's  words  used  to  be  — "  Take  niy  hand, 
and  shut  your  eyes."  Those  who  adhere  to 
principle  oftener  walk  by  faith  than  by  sight. 
If  such  an  one's  heart  fail  him  in  a  dark  hour, 
let  him  remember  the  sinking  Apostle,  and  the 
mild  rebuke  of  the  Great  Master :  —  "  O !  thou 
of  little  faith ;  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ? " 

But  is  it  true,  that  even  the  wise  calculators 
always  secure  their  ends  ?  What  says  history  ? 
That  human  foresight  is  folly.  The  Puritans 
came  here  to  found  a  State  in  which  orthodox 
church  members  only  should  be  citizens ;  the 
road  to  their  ballot-box  lay  through  the  com- 
munion table.  Behold  the  result :  —  a  Republic 
with  universal  suffrage  and  universal  tolera- 
tion !  Borne  projected  the  Crusades  to  weaken 
Europe  and  bring  her  into  subjection  to  the 
Papal  See.    But  from  the  Crusades  sprung 
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Commerce  and  that  Revival  of  Learning  which 
gave  birth  to  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 
Chatham  rejoiced  in  the  debt  he  was  incurring 
for  Great  Britain,  because  it  would  attach  the 
people  to  the  Government.  The  tax  it  imposes 
has  starved  loyalty  into  discontent,  and  made 
familiar  to  English  ears  that  cry  for  bread 
which  startled  Louis  at  Versailles. 

The  South  thrust  Adams  from  the  Presi- 
dency, distrusting  a  Northerner.  How  many 
Presidencies  would  she  since  have  given,  to 
be  spared  his  voice  on  the  floor  of  Congress  ! 
Man  proposes,  God  disj^oses.  He  never  meant 
that,  in  deciding  how  to  act,  we  should  look  to 
distant  and  complex  results,  but  only  to  that 
inward  monitor,  which  tries  everything  by  the 
test  of  right  and  wrong. 

Now,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  either  An ti- Slavery  or  Pro- Slavery  in  its 
character.  If  the  latter,  if  it  binds  us  to  sus- 
tain Slavery  in  any  degree,  then  surely  it  is  "  a 
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covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with 
hell,"  and  ought  to  be  immediately  annulled. 
No  abolitionist  can  take  office  under  it,  or 
swear  to  support  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  Anti- Slavery 
instrument,  then  union  itself  is  impossible, 
without  guilt.  For  it  is  undeniable,  that  the 
fifty  years  passed  under  this  Constitution 
show  us  the  Slaves  trebling  in  numbers, — 
the  Slave-code  darkening  in  severity,  - —  Slave- 
holders monopolizing  the  offices  and  dictating 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  —  prostituting 
the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Nation  to  the 
support  of  Slavery  here  and  elsewhere, — 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  Free  States  and 
using  the  Courts  of  the  country  as  their  tools. 
To  continue  such  disastrous  alliance  longer,  is 
madness.  The  experience  of  half  a  century, 
with  the  best  of  men  and  under  the  best  of 
Constitutions,  U2wn  this  su2'>positio7i,  is  enough 
to  convince  us  that  Free  and  Slave  States 
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cannot  unite,  on  any  conditions,  however  inno- 
cent, without  all  becoming  partners  in  the 
guilt  and  responsible  for  the  sin  of  Slavery. 
We  dare  not  j^rolong  the  experiment.  There 
is  no  course  left  for  honest  men,  but  to  join  in 
the  battle-cry  of  the  American  Aiiti- Slavery 
Society :  — 

"  No  Union  with  Slave-holders." 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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BY   MARIA  WHITE. 

There  goeth,  with  the  early  light, 

Across  a  barren  plain, 
One  who,  with  face  as  morning  bright, 

Singeth,  "  I  come  again ; 

"  And  every  grain  I  scatter  free, 
A  hundred-fold  shall  yield, 

Till  waveth  like  a  golden  sea 
This  dark  and  barren  field." 

She  casteth  seed  upon  the  ground. 
From  out  her  pure  white  hand. 

And  little  winds  steal  up  around, 
To  bear  it  through  the  land. 


THE  maiden's  harvest. 


She  strikes  her  harp,  she  sings  her  son 
She  sings  so  loud  and  clear, 

"  Arise,  arise,  ye  sleeping  throng, 
And  bud  and  blossom  here  ! " 

When  o'er  the  hills  she  passed  away, 
The  Spring  remembered  her, 

And  came,  with  sun  and  air  of  May, 
The  barren  earth  to  stir. 

And  dropping  dew  the  spot  did  love, 
And  lingered  there  till  noon ; 

And  winds  and  rain  moved  on  above, 
In  softly-cha,nging  tune. 

So,  when  the  Autumn  cometh  round. 

The  golden  heads  bend  low, 

And  near  and  nearer  to  the  ground 

Their  royal  beard  doth  flow. 
14 
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The  poor  rejoice ;  in  throngs  they  come 

To  reap  the  dropping  grain ; 
Their  voices  rise,  in  busy  hum — 

"  Who,  who  hath  sowed  the  plain  ? 

And  who  hath  wrought  such  bounteous 
cheer, 

Where  all  before  was  dead  ? " 
They  bless  the  unseen  giver  dear, 
Who  sent  this  daily  bread. 

With  harp  in  hand,  a  maiden  bright 

Passed  slowly  by  the  throng ; 
With  face  as  fair  as  sunset --light, 

The  maiden  sang  her  song. 

"  In  morning-time  I  sowed  this  plain ; 

Blest  may  the  evening  be, 
Which  gives  back  every  little  grain 

A  hundred-fold  to  me." 

Watertown,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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(ITIjc  iCibcrtg  Bell  is  not  of  tijc  Cibcrtji 

BY    S .    J .  M  A  r  . 

Although  we  ring  the  "  Liberty  Bell,"  we 
are  not  of  the  **  Liberty  Party,"  so  called  in  the 
political  world.    The  success  of  our  cause  de- 

T- 

pends  not  upon  the  triumph  of  either  of  the 
political  parties  into  which  the  community  is 
divided;  —  no,  not  upon  the  triumph  of  that 
party,  whose  avowed  object  is  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  The  enslaved  can  be  truly  redeemed 
from  their  bondage,  only  by  the  redemption  of 
the  Slave-holders  from  their  sin,  —  only  by  a 
radical  change  in  public  sentiment  and  feeling 
on  this  subject,  at  the  South  as  well  as  at' 
the  North.  And  this  is  to  be  done  by  moral, 
and  not  by  political  partisan  instruments.  If 
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we  could  combine  all  the  Free  States  into  a 
party  against  Slavery,  while  the  majority,  or 
only  a  large  minority,  of  the  people  in  the 
Slave  States  continued  in  favor  of  their  "  pe- 
culiar institution," — they  could  thwart  any 
measure  we  might  adopt  for  the  relief  of  the 
Slaves.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  getting  an  Act  of  Congress  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the 
Territories,  the  opposition  of  the  people,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country,  to  such  a  measure 
continuing  what  it  now  is  —  how  easily  might 
they,  in  various  ways,  evade  the  Act,  untess 
indeed  we  should  go  on,  with  the  military 
posse  of  the  North,  to  enforce  their  obedience. 

It  is  only  by  the  power  of  truth,  and  by  those 
weapons  which  moral  suasion  wields  —  facts, 
arguments,  entreaties,  remonstrances,  rebukes, 
that  our  warfare  with  this  srreat  wickedness 
can  be  accomplished.  Abolitionists,  all  of  them, 
used  to  believe  this,  and  act  as  if  they  so  be- 
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lieved ;  and  our  early  conquests  were  effected 
by  the  power  of  truth,  and  not  by  partisan  votes. 

I  deplore  notJiing,  that  has  befallen  our 
cause,  so  much  as  that  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  sufficiency  of  truth,  which  has  led  to  the 
institution  of  a  third  pohtical  party.  Political 
parties,  as  such,  have  no  moral  character. 
They  are  based  on  expediency.  They  rely 
upon  management,  policy,  compromise,  in- 
trigue, exaggeration.  Nobody  seems  to  expect 
that  they  will  act  upon  high,  moral,  generous, 
disinterested,  Christian  principles.  By  the 
common  understanding,  that  which  is  political 
is  expected  to  be  more  or  less  different  from 
that  which  is  strictly  moral  and  religious.  It 
ought  not  so  to  be,  perhaps ;  but  so  I  believe 
it  is.  The  interests  of  a  party  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  coincident  with  the  interests  of  the 
whole  —  the  interests  of  humanity.  A  party  is 
more  or  less  exclusive,  selfish ;  and  a  partisan 
is  but  partly  a  citizen    but  partly  a  Christian. 
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I  have  from  the  first  feared,  that  the  Aboli- 
tionists, who  thought  fit  to  resort  to  the 
instriimentahty  of  a  poHtical  party,  would  after 
a  while  be  led  to  use  such  machinery  as 
political  parties  have  devised ;  and,  instead  of 
relying  upon  the  simple  lever  of  truth,  would 
resort  to  the  compound  puUies  of  a  party,  and 
waste  much  of  their  power  in  merely  over- 
coming the  friction  of  their  own  machinery.  I 
have  feared  that  those  who  banded  together 
in  a  political  party  would  lose  much  of  their 
influence  upon  the  public  mind  and  heart. 
Nor  have  my  fears  been  lessened  by  the  re- 
sults I  have  witnessed.  Those  who  have 
engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  Liberty  Party 
have  come  to  be  more  than  suspected  of 
wishing  to  make  the  cause  of  the  Slaves  a 
hobby,  on  which  to  ride  themselves  into  office, 
or  their  party  into  power.  Their  statement  of 
facts,  and  their  arguments,  however  cogent, 
have  fallen  comparatively  dead  at  the  feet  of 
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their  political  opponents,  because  regarded  by 
them  only  as  the  means  by  which  these  Aboli- 
tionists would  effect  their  own  civil  elevation. 
And  have  not  their  most  earnest,  heartfelt 
appeals  in  behalf  of  bleeding,  crushed  hu- 
manity, been  listened  to  as  if  they  were  only 
the  cries  of  those  who  were  hungering  after 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  which  are  wont  to  be 
distributed  to  the  victorious  in  a  political  con- 
test ?  The  suspicion  may  be,  in  many  cases, 
a  very  unjust  one ;  I  believe  that  it  is ;  but  it 
had  been  wiser  not  to  incur  it. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Liberty  Party 
will  impair  not  their  own  influence  only.  The 
^suspicion  they  have  awakened  will  alight, 
in  some  measure,  upon  all  who  have  been, 
or  are,  active  in  the  Anti-Slaveiy  cause. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  are  moved  to  send 
forth  this  among  the  tones  that  we  would  ring 
upon  the  public  ear — "The  Liberty  Bell 
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BY   JOSEPH  POOLE, 

O'er  each  height  and  hollow 
Follow,  follow  free ;  — 

Sport  divine  to  follow 
Where  the  wounded  flee  ! 

Over  rocks  and  mountains, 

With  iinsandaled  feet,  — • 
Now  through  ice-cold  fountains, 

Now  through  noontide  heat, 
See  the  weak  one  flying. 

He  must  faster  fly, 
Ere  he  scape  the  crying 

Hounds  that  strain  so  nigh. 
O'er  each  height  and  hollow,  &c. 
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See  his  weak  limbs  falter  I 

Hark  his  dismal  moan ! 
Quickly  shall  he  alter 

His  rebellious  tone. 
On  boys  !    When  you  reach  him, 

Gaily  you  shall  see 
Sharp-fanged  bloodhounds  teach  him 

How  he  may  be  free  ! 

O'er  each  height  and  hollow, 

Follow,  follow  free  ; — 
Sport  divine  to  follow 

Where  the  wounded  flee  I 


Wexford,  Ireland. 
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(lEIjc  Jollt)  of  oiu*  ©pponcnta. 

BY    FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

Ill  a  note  enclosing  this  article,  Mr.  Douglass  says ;  —  "It  was 
intended  for  a  place  in  the  Liberty  Bell,  but  my  literary  advantages 
have  been  so  limited,  that  I  am  ill  prepared  to  decide  wlial  is,  and 
what  is  not,  appropriate  for  such  a  collection.  I  looked  exceed- 
ingly strange  in  my  own  eyes,  as  I  sat  writing.  The  thought  of 
writing  for  a  book ! — and  only  six  years  since  a  fugitive,  from  a 
Southern  cornfield  —  caused  a  singular  jingle  in  my  mind.'' 

Dr.  Dewey,  in  his  somewhat  notorious  de- 
fence of  American  Morals,  published  soon 
after  his  return  to  this  country  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  witnessed  those  morals  subject- 
ed to  a  most  rigid  examination,  treats  of  the 
conduct  of  the  American  people  with  regard  to 
prejudice  and  Slavery ;  and,  in  extenuation  of 
their  conduct,  speaks  of  the  existence  of  an 
impassable  harrier^'  between  the  white  and 
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colored  people  of  this  country,  and  proceeds  to 
draw  a  most  odious  picture  of  the  character 
of  his  colored  fellow-countrymen.  Mean  and 
wicked  as  is  this  position,  the  Doctor  assumes 
it ;  and  in  so  doing,  becomes  the  favorite  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  class  of  his  divine  order, 
as  well  as  of  his  white  fellow-citizens,  whoj 
like  himselfi  being  stung  to  very  shame  by  the 
exposures  abroad  of  their  naked  inhumanity  at 
home,  strive,  with  fig-leaf  sophistry,  to  cover 
their  guilt  from  the  penetrating  eye  and 
scorching  rebukes  of  the  Christian  world. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
man brotherhood,  it  has  reached  a  period, 
when  such  mean-spirited  efforts  tend  more  to 
advance  than  retard  its  progress.  Ingenious 
as  are  the  arguments  of  its  foes,  they  but  de- 
feat the  object  they  are  intended  to  promote. 
Their  authors,  in  seeking  thus  to  cover  their 
sins,  succeed  only  in  lighting  the  lamp  of  in- 
vestigation by  which  their  guilt  is  more  com- 
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pletely  exposed.    It  is  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  he  will 
confound  the  wisdom  of  the  crafty,  and  bring 
to  naught  the  counsels  of  the  ungodly;  and 
how  faithfully  is  his  decree  executed  upon 
those  who  bring  their  worldly  wisdom  to  cover 
up  the  guilt  of  the  American  people !  Their 
iniquity  has  grown  too  large  for  its  robe. 
When  one  part  is  covered,  another,  equally 
odious  and  revolting,  is  made  to  appear.  The 
efforts  of  priests  and  politicians  to  stretch  the 
garment,  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  this  giant 
sin,  has  resulted  in  tearing  it  asunder,  and 
leaving  the  monster  revealed  as  perhaps  it 
never  was  before. 

When  they  tell  the  world  that  the  negro  is 
ignorant,  and  naturally  and  intellectually  inca- 
pacitated to  appreciate  and  enjoy  freedom, 
they  also  publish  their  own  condemnation,  by 
bringing  to  light  those  infamous  Laws  by 
which  the  Slave  is  compelled  to  live  in  the 
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grossest  ignorance.  When  they  tell  the  world 
that  the  Slave  is  immoral,  vicious  and  degrad- 
ed, they  but  invite  attention  to  their  own  de- 
pravity :  for  the  world  sees  the  Slave  stripped, 
hy  his  accusers,  of  every  safeguard  to  virtue, 
even  of  that  purest  and  most  sacred  institution 
of  marriage.    When  they  represent  the  Slave 
as  being  destitute  of  religious  principle  —  as  in 
the  preceding  cases  —  they  profit  nothing  by 
the  plea.    In  addition  to  their  moral  condem- 
nation they  brand  themselves  with  bold  and 
daring  impiety,  in  making  it  an  offence  punish- 
able with  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  even 
death,  to  teach  a  Slave  to  read  the  will  of  God. 
When  they  pretend  that  they  hold  the  Slave 
out  of  actual  regard  to  the  Slave's  welfare, 
and  not  because  of  any  profit  which  accrues  to 
theniselves,  as  owners,  they  are  covered  with 
confusion  by  the  single  fact  that  Virginia 
alone  has  realized,  in  one  short  year,  eigiiteen 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  sale  of  human 
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flesh.  When  they  attempt  to  shield  them- 
selves by  the  grossly  absurd  and  wicked 
pretence  that  the  Slave  is  contented  and 
happy,  and,  therefore,  "  better  off"  in  Slavery 
than  he  could  be  possessed  of  freedom,  their 
shield  is  broken  by  that  long  and  bloody  list  of 
advertisements  for  runaway  Slaves  who  have 
left  their  happy  homes,  and  sought  for  free- 
dom, even  at  the  hazard  of  losing  their  lives 
in  the  attempt  to  gain  it.  When  it  is  most 
foolishly  asserted  by  Henry  Clay,  and  those 
he  represents,  that  the  freedom  of  the  colored 
is  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  wliite 
people  of  this  country,  the  wicked  intent  of  its 
author,  and  the  barefaced  absurdity  of  the 
proposition,  are  equally  manifest.  And  when 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Senator  Walker  attempt 
to  prove  that  freedom  is  fraught  with  deafness, 
insanity  and  blindness  to  the  people  of  color, 
their  whole  refuge  of  lies  is  swept  away  by 
the  palpable  inaccuracy  of  the  last  United 
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States  Census.  And  when,  to  cap  the  climax, 
Dr.  Dewey  tells  the  people  of  England  that 
the  white  and  colored  people  in  this  countiy 
are  separated  by  an  *  impassable  barrier,'  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mulattoes,  quad- 
roons, &:o.  in  this  countr5^  silently  but  une- 
quivocally brand  him  with  the  guilt  of  having 
uttered  a  most  egregious  falsehood. 

Bad,  however,  as  are  the  apologies  which 
the  American  people  make  in  defence  of 
themselves  and  their  'peculiar  institution,'  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  them.  I  prize  them 
very  highly,  as  indications  of  a  living  senne  of 
shaijie,  which  renders  them  susceptible  of 
outward  influences,  and  which  shall  one  day 
bring  them  to  repentance.  Men  seldom  sink 
so  deep  in  sin  as  to  rid  themselves  of  all  dis- 
position to  apologise  for  their  iniquity ;  —  when 
they  do,  it  is  quite  idle  to  labor  for  their  re- 
formation. Fortunately  for  our  brethren  under 
the  accursed  yoke,  the  American  people  have 
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not  yet  reached  that  depth  ;  and  whilst  there 
is  a  sense  of  shame  left,  there  is  strong  ground 
for  hope.    The  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty -four  has  produced  an  abundant  harvest 
of  Anti- Slavery  discussion.    Slavery  and  pre- 
judice cannot  endure  discussion,  even  though 
such  discussion  be  had  in  its  favor.    The  light 
necessary  to  reason  by,  is  at  once  too  painful 
to  the  eyes  of  these  twin-monsters  of  darkness 
to  be  endured.    Their  motto  is,  "  Put  out  the 
light ! "    Thanks  to  Heaven,   "  the  morning 
light  is  breaking;"  our  cause  is  onward;  the 
efforts  of  our  enemies,  not  less  than  the  efforts 
of  our  friends,  are  contributing  to  increase  the 
strength  of  that  sentiment  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad,  which  is  very  soon  to  dash  down  the 
bloody  altar  of  Slavery,  and    proclaim  liberty 
through  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof" 
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WIUTTEN  AFTER  A  VISIT  TO  TUB  COMEIIAGH  MOUNTAIN, 
COUNTY  WATEUFOKI). 

BY    ELiaABETH  POOLE. 

I  TRAVERSED  the  wild  hills,  by  driftmg  clouds, 

In  the  high  realm  of  mist  and  cutting  air, 
And  free  thoughts  gathered  round  my  heart  in 
crowds, 

For  the  sea's  music  to  my  feet  came  there, 
And  the  wide  earth  looked  tameless  as  the 
sky, 

The  boundless  world  on  high. 

Shadows  were  gathering  far  o'er  all  the  plain, 

The  distant  hills  were  almost  traceless  now, 
15* 
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And  o'er  the  lake  came  out  the  golden  rain 
Of  stars  that  dimly  decked  night's  misty 
brow ; 

And  a  mysterious  silence  did  pervade 
The  grey  hills'  evening  shade. 

And  dreams  came  thronging  —  dreams  so  free 
and  fearless, 

Of  Truth,  and  Time,  Love,  Joy,  Eternity ; 
That  the  entranced  heart  was  full,  yet  tearless, 

Contemplating  the  past  and  what  should  be ; 
And,  greatly  moved,  the  solemn  eye  and  breast 

Drank  the  calm  mountains'  rest. 

And  on  my  heart  sunk  down  a  mighty  thirst ; 

It  was  that  all  ivere  free,  as  I  even  then  : 
That  bonds  were  broken,  —  all  the  Hnks  ac- 
cursed 

Which  bind  to  death  the  souls  of  outraged 
men : 
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That  all  were  free,  even  as  the  clouds  around, 
Careering  o'er  the  ground. 

That  all  ivere  free,  as  are  the  birds  of  heaven, 
Or  foaming  waves,  or  echoes  wandering 
sweet : 

That  to  the  crushed  enslaved  man  were  given 
To  feel  hope's  pulses,  life's  delightful  beat : 

That  all  might  drink  from  nature,  even  as  I, 
Beneath  that  s^oeaking  sky. 

Love  should  be  all  in  all  —  should  only  bind  us 
"With  Truth  and  Conscience,  not  the  law's 
stern  rod ; 

And  when  we  err,  our  brother's  love  should 
find  us, 

And  win  us  back  to  hapi^iness  and  God ; 
To  earth's  aggrieved,  yet  smiling  Deity, 
The  peaceful  and  the  free. 
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And  it  must  come  !  tlie  "  love  of  love  "  is  grow- 
ing, 

The  hate  of  hate,  and  glorious  fear  of  fear; 
On  man  and  woman  iioly  smiles  are  glowing, 

Foretelling  times  unsullied  by  the  tear 
Of  bitter  anguish  from  despair  or  pain, 

Wrung  from  the  heart  again. 

And  when  Death  comes,  true  Nature  kindly 
teaches 

To  trust  the  Gdd  who  made  us,  while  we 
die : 

Solemn  and  grand  the  lesson  that  she  preaches, 
And,  by  that  lake,  I  felt  she  spoke  no  lie : 

That  in  the  world  of  spirits  we  shall  be 
Calm,  fond,  erect  and  free  ! 

Wexford,  Ireland. 
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* 

illokni  (flijrtstiaiiiti). 

Bi    HENRY    CLAPP,  JUNIOR. 

One  may  not,  in  these  days,  confess  Christ 
before  men,  without  many  a  careful  quahfica- 
tion ;  for,  to  be  a  Christian,  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  community,  is  to  be  a 
suj)porter,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  every  sin 
within  the  broad  pale  of  fashionable  practice. 
Nay,  more ;  a  conscientious  man  may  well  ex- 
plain, in  these  degenerate  times,  his  belief  in 
a  God,  before  he  asserts  it  very  boldly  in  the 
presence  of  a  mixed  audience  ;  for  the  God  of 
tJiis  nation,  (if  not  of  all  nations,)  is  a  God  who 
has  a  complacent  smile  for  all  degrees  of  moral 
obliquity  which  are  not  in  disfavor  with  the 
ever-shifting  majority.  That  Being,  before 
whom  angels  bow  and  archangels  veil  their 
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faces,  and  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens 
are  unclean,  is  to  this  people  an  unknown  God, 
and  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  its  "  ever-blessed 
Trinity."  The  triune  divinity  of  this  nation  is 
the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  inverted  an  order  of  things  prevails  in 
this  country,  that  the  name  Infidel  has  become 
transfigured  from  its  original  and  repulsive 
meaning  into  a  term  of  the  holiest  significance. 
To  be  an  infidel  now,  is  to  hide  the  outcast,  to 
unbind  the  heavy  burthen,  to  open  the  prison 
door,  to  give  wings  to  the  hunted  fugitive,  to 
come  out  from  iniquitous  institutions,  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free.  To  be  persecuted  for 
righteousness  sake  is  considered  proof  positive 
of  the  grossest  atheism,  while  to  be  upheld  by 
the  praises  of  a  wicked  and  aduherous  genera- 
tion is  to  give  certain  evidence  of  the  new 
birth  !  To  advocate  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,  is  to  incur 
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the  charge  of  being  mere  abstractionists ;  and 
to  preach  the  doctrine,  "  be  ye  perfccty  even  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,"  is  to  sub- 
ject yourself  to  the  coarsest  ribaldry!  To 
advocate  entire  reliance  upon  the  arm  of  God, 
and  to  proclaim  Christ  as  the  noblest  of  Ee- 
formers,  because  his  faith  was  not  in  priuci- 
paHties  and  powers,  but  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Truth  and  Love,  is  to  be  a  no-government- 
man  and  a  French  Revolutionist !  —  and  if  you 
so  much  as  intimate  the  propriety  of  returning 
good  for  evil,  you  shall  be  reckoned  as  Anti- 
Christ  himself  To  preach  the  antiquated 
doctrine,  that  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
there  is  liberty,"  and  to  hold  our  religious  and 
political  institutions  to  this  test,  is  to  be  an 
advocate  of  downright  mobocracy  —  and  to 
demand  for  poor  dis-wz^w-tled  humanity  free 
thought,  free  speech,  and  free  worship,  is 
thought  seriously  to  endanger  the  throne  of 
the  Omnipotent !  To  assert  that  the  Sabbath 
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was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath, and  therefore  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  well 
on  that  day,  is  to  be  a  contemner  of  God's  laws 
and  a  despiser  of  his  institutions;  and  any 
practical  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  is  treat- 
ed as  a  crime,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
selling  of  men  and  women  at  auction,  and  the 
rupturing  of  the  bonds  of  marriage  are  cardinal 
virtues !    To  represent  it  as  any  part  of  a  cler- 
gyman's duty  to  labor  in  behalf  of  such  secular 
and  Nazarene  enterprises  as  Temperance, 
Anti-  Slavery,  Peace,  or  Chastity,  is  shuddered 
at,  (not  without  reason,)  as  endangering  the 
"brotherhood"  itself;  while  to  deny  the  di- 
vinity of  this  hungry  locustry  is  nothing  short 
of  rank  blasphemy ! 

Such  is  a  picture,  hastily  composed,  of  the 
religion  of  this  nation  —  and,  strangely  enough, 
it  passes  quite  generally  for  the  religion  of 
Christ  I  It  would  seem  that  God  had  sent  the 
people  a  strong  delusion,  that  they  might  be- 
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lieve  a  lie.  One  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  genius  of  Christianity  must  be  struck  with 
surprise,  bordering  on  horror,  to  hear  a  commu- 
nity to  which  the  above  strictures  apply  calUng 
itself  by  the  name  of  Christ,  while  he  will  look 
upon  the  fact  that  its  church  and  clergy  have 
assumed  that  sacred  name,  as  setting  the  limits 
to  human  assurance. 

A  friend  said  to  me  a  few  days  since  that 
the  terms  Christian,  and  pious,  and  Godly,  and 
the  like,  having  undergone  a  radical  change  in 
their  signification,  we  ought,  as  Reformers,  to 
repudiate  their  application  to  us  or  our  enter- 
prise, as  a  gross  indignity,  and  adopt  the  name 
of  infidel,  as  the  most  honorable  appellation 
extant.  There  was  a  spice  of  good  sense  in  the 
suggestion,  and  I  sympathised  with  the  spirit 
which  dictated  it.  But  I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live  —  an  age  surpassing  the 
Lutheran  in  searching  scrutiny  and  bold  ex- 
posure—  to  pursue  an  opposite  course,  until 
IG 
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we  have  compelled  the  "long,  low,  piratical 
looking  craft,"  which  infests  our  seas,  under 
the  deceptive  name  of  "  The  Church,"  to 
strike  the  white  flag  of  Christianity,  Avhich  it 
has  dared  to  place  at  its  mast-head,  and  run 
up  the  bloody  banner  of  the  bucaneer  I 

Long  enough  have  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees of  our  time  covered  their  nakedness  with 
the  graceful  drapery  of  a  Christian  profession. 
True,  it 

"  sits  loose  upon  them, 

Like  giant's  robe  upon  a  dwarfish  thief; "  — 

but  the  people  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  consider  the  poor  rattling  skeleton  which  is 
hid  in  the  folds  of  that  robe  as  the  true^body 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  hard  to  undeceive  them. 
Nevertheless,  or  rather  all  the  onore,  the  work 
should  be  done. 

Until  this  is  done,  the  cause  of  Reform  will 
continue  to  languish.  But  do  this  —  dethrone 
the  pro-slavery  priesthood  of  America  and  its 
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cannibal  god  —  and  Hnmanity  will  spring  to 
her  feet  with  the  alacrity  of  youtli ;  the  cords 
of  oppression,  which  have  worn  deep  into  her 
quivering  flesh,  will  be  snapped  asunder ;  the 
clouds  of  superstition,  which  have  for  so  long 
a  time  obscured  the  light  of  reason,  will  be 
scattered,  and  righteousness  will  cover  the 
land  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  it  is  mainly  necessary 
that  in  our  lives  and  conversations  we  illus- 
trate the  life-giving  energy  and  purifying 
influences  of  the  lleform  movement.  Let  this 
be  done.  Let  the  people  see  that  all  the  ways 
of  Reform  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace;  —  not  that  pleasantness 
which  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  lascivious 
smiles  of  public  opinion,  not  that  peace  which 
takes  no  thought  of  purity,  but  that  pleasant- 
ness and  peace  which  have  their  beautiful 
emblem  in  the  great  heart  of  old  Ocean,  which, 
alike  in  the  wildest  storms  and  the  serenest 
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calms,  remains  ever  in  undisturbed  serenity. 
Show  the  people  this,  prove  to  them  how 
perfect  the  harmony  between  the  essential 
principles  of  true  Reform  and  the  divine  life 
of  Jesus ;  contrast  the  barren  ceremonials  and 
creaking  performances  of  the  Church  with  the 
healthful  exercises  of  a  benevolent  life ;  —  and 
ere  long  you  shall  see  the  people  flock  to  our 
cause  like  the  army  of  birds,  which  every  win- 
ter leave  behind  them  the  naked  forests  and 
ice-clad  mountairiS  of  the  North,  for  the  sunny 
plains  and  fragrant  gardens  of  the  South. 


Lynn,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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0onnct. 

B  V    BERNARD  BARTON. 
"  Where  the  Spirit    llie  Lord  is  — there  is  Liberty.'" 

Heart-stirring  text!  proclaim  it  far  and  wide, 
Tlirouglioiit  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  your 
Land ; 

'Till  he,  -who  nuis,  may  read,  and  understand 

The  glorious  truth  in  these  brief  words  implied  I 

How  —  where  that  Spirit  is  most  deified, 

The  flame  of  Freedom,  by  its  influence  fann'd, 

Bidding  each  heart  with  Love  to  all  expand, 

Slavery,  accurst,  no  longer  can  abide ! 

But  oh  I  what  heavier,  or  more  hopeless  doom 

Can  be  a  Nation's,  or  a  Peoj^le's  lot, 

Or  fling  upon  their  Fame  a  fouler  blot  — 

Withering  the  spirit  by  its  chilling  gloom  — 
16* 
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Than  one  which  leaves  for  doubt  too  fearful 
room, 

That  THERE  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  ! 


Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Eng. 
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©Ije  ISlm  3l0c  of  5lnti-01ai)^r2. 

BY    CHARLES    LENOX  REMOND. 

Fourteen  long  years  have  expired  since 
the  gonfalon  of  true,  irrespective,  and  uncom- 
plexional  Anti- Slavery  has  streamed  in  the 
American  breeze ;  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  and  women  who  have  rallied 
under  it,  have  toiled  hard  and  assiduously,  to 
do  away,  by  truth,  precept,  and  example,  the 
thousand  and  one  objections  which  it  has  en- 
countered. Now,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  gen- 
eral question  admitted,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  ground  will  be  assumed,  what  steps 
taken,  and  what  principles  made  the  rule  and 
guide  of  conduct  by  those  making  the  admis- 
sion, and  claiming  to  be  Anti- Slavery.  We 
neither  look  for  the  performance  of  impossi- 
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bilities  on  the  part  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
North  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  nor  do  we 
demand  that  they  should  shed  blood  for  the 
ransom  of  the  sufiering  Slave ;  but  if  they 
grant  Slavery  to  be  the  giant  evil  of  our  land, 
the  crying  curse  upon  our  hopes,  the  blasting 
simoom  upon  our  morals  and  our  characters, 
they  will  arouse  to  action  and  do  deeds  worthy 
the  cause  and  the  occasion ;  they  will  give 
practical  demonstration  that  they  desire  its 
immediate  abolition,  by  the  needful  sacrifices 
of  their  sectarian  partialities  and  of  their  party 
idols.  And  when  the  North  shall  hazard  for 
Freedom  what  the  South  is  all  the  while  risk- 
ing for  Slavery,  will  the  former  live  and 
triumph,  and  the  latter  dissolve  and  die. 
What  interest  could  we  have,  whether  James 
K.  Polk  or  Henry  Clay  were  elected,  since,  to 
the  disgrace  of  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  in 
the  free  States,  they  knew  both  to  be  Slave- 
holders ?  It  was  the  "  people's  choice"  to  have 
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a  Slave-holder,  and  none  but  a  Slave-holder ; 
his  echo,  or  fetch,  would  fitly  represent  them 
in  a  national  sense. 

The  sin  of  our  country  is  in  having  too 
much  politics,  and  too  little  humanity.  The 
reform  wanted  is  not  in  our  politics,  but  in  our 
hearts.  In  legislating  for  the  country,  men 
seem  to  forget  that  they  are  operating  on  living 
and  sentient  substance.  But  human  society  is 
not  like  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which  may  be 
safely  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again 
by  the  hands  of  ordinary  artists,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  will  of  its  maker.  Nature  has 
made  Freedom  safe  and  Slavery  dangerous, 
and  both  antagonists  of  each  other.  To  con- 
nect them  in  indissoluble  bonds  must  baffle 
the  ingenuity  of  man.  The  time  when  this 
begins  to  be  felt  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  a  nation.  Then  humanity  and  reason  pre- 
pare to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  public  mind. 
Justice  shall  be  administered  to  all,  and  those 
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"  guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like"  the  major- 
ity, shall  be  permitted  within  the  pale  of  com- 
mon law,  and  common  sympathy,  and  common 
regard.  When  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  ifcc.  shall 
extend  the  franchise  privilege  to  their  worthy 
colored  poi:)ulation,  and  eradicate  from  their 
hearts  and  erase  from  their  statute  books  their 
prescriptive  usages,  and  atrocious  black-laws, 
the  voices  and  votes  of  many  thousands  of 
good  men  will  be  heard  and  felt  for  their 
country's  good ;  men  who  may  not  be  easily 
bought,  bribed,  or  frightened,  when  given  an 
interest  in  the  soil  and  institutions  made  dear 
to  them  by  their  toil,  their  sweat,  and  their 
blood.  God  grant  that  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-five  may  give  to  the  enslaved  what  sev- 
enteen hundred  and  seventy-six  gave  to  the 
politically  oppressed  colonists:  "  LiBERxy  and 
Independence,  now  and  forever  !  " 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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Qll]t  diriumplj  of  Jrccbom. 

IJ  Y     A\"  I  J.  T,  I  .A  ST     LLOYD     O  A  R  R  I  S  O  . 

God  speed  the  year  of  jubilee, 

The  wide  world  o'er  I 
When  from  their  galling  chains  set  free, 
Th'  oppressed  shall  vilelj'^  bend  the  knee, 
And  wear  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 

Like  brutes,  no  more  :  — 
That  year  will  come,  and  Freedom's  reign 
To  man  his  plundered  rights  again 

Restore. 

God  speed  the  day  when  human  blood 

Shall  cease  to  flow ! 
In  every  clime  be  understood 
The  claims  of  hejman  brotherhood, 
And  each  return  for  evil,  good  — 
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Not  blow  for  blow :  — 
That  day  will  come,  all  feuds  to  end, 
Aiid  change  into  a  faithful  friend 

Each  foe, 

God  speed  the  hour,  the  glorious  hour, 

When  none  on  earth 
Shall  exercise  a  lordly  power, 
•Nor  in  a  tyrant's  presence  cower. 
But  all  to  Manhood's  stature  tower, 

By  equal  birth !  — 
That  hour  will  come,  to  each,  to  all, 
And  from  his  prison-house  the  tbrall 

Go  forth. 

Until  that  year,  day,  hour  arrive. 
With  head  and  heart  and  hand  I  'U  strive 
To  break  the  rod,  and  rend  the  gyve,  — 
The  spoiler  of  his  prey  deprive,  — 
So  witness  Heaven ! 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FREEDOM. 


And  never  from  my  chosen  post, 
Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  cost, 
Be  driven. 

Boston,  Mudsachusetia,  U.  S. 
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BY    S  A  ai  U  E  L    JVr  A  Y  . 

Our  Creator  does  not  compel  any  of  his 
creatures  to  serve  him  and  obey  his  laws. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ohUgatiGn  to 
obey,  which  rests  upon  his  moral  creatures,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  God  enforces  that  obhga- 
tion.  Man  may  choose  whom  he  will  serve, 
and  whether  or  not  he  will  obey  the  laws  of 
his  Maker ;  he  may  brave,  if  he  will,  the  fear- 
ful consequences  of  deciding  to  disobey. 

But,  having  chosen  the  service  of  God,  man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  say  when,  where,  and  how 
far  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  it ;  he  be- 
comes bound,  by  every  consideration  which 
can  have  weight  with  an  intelligent  and  moral 
being,  to  render  that  service  at  all  times  and 
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in  all  things,  r.nd,  whether  he  eats,  or  drmks, 
or  whatever  he  does,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God. 

So  a  man  may  choose  whether  or  not  he 
will  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  current  sense  of  those  words  or 
any  other.  But  when  he  has  deliberately 
chosen  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  and 
taken  upon  himself  its  solemn  trusts,  lie  is  not 
at  liberty  to  say  what  portions  of  Christian 
truth  he  will  bring  forward  and  enforce,  and 
what  he  will  leave  unnoticed ;  — what  he  will 
strive  to  make  clear,  and  what  he  will  pass  by 
unattempted  —  what  he  will  take  all  pains  to 
elucidate,  and  what  all  pains  to  mystify.  He 
has  no  right  to  say  that,  for  this,  that,  or  the 
other  cause,  he  will  refrain  from  urging  certain 
duties  and  certain  truths  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  look  to  him  for  instruction,  and  a  just 
exposition  of  the  commands  of  God.  He  is 
bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to  declare  the  whole 
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counsel  of  God.  If  to  do  this  is  loo  onerous 
for  him,  if  it  be  too  perilous  a  service,  if  he  be 
not  equal  to  the  moral  contest  in  which  it  will 
involve  him,  reason  an4  conscience  would 
seem  to  dictate  to  him  to  seek  a  less  difficult 
post  of  labor,  as  they  certainly  do  forbid  liis 
continuance  at  his  present  one,  if  he  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  meet  its  high  demands. 

It  is  a  tremendous  responsibihty  which  a 
man  takes  upon  himself,  in  keeping  back  any 
part  of  God's  law  —  in  speaking  that  which  is 
acceptable,  and  refusing  to  speak  that  which 
is  not  so.  He,  who  does  this,  does  in  fact  pro- 
claim himself  wiser  than  God ;  for  he  virtually 
declares  that  his  truth  cannot  safely  and  suita- 
bly be  uttered  before  all  audiences,  and  in  all 
circumstances  of  human  society.  He  practi- 
cally dishonors  Jesus ;  for  he  distrusts  that 
truth  in  which  Jesus  had  unshaken  confidence, 
and  from  which  the  pains  and  terrors  of  death 
could  not  force  him.    He  deliberately  accepts 
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a  trust,  and  that  one  of  the  most  momentous 
nature,  and  then,  with  equal  dehberation,  re- 
fuses to  discharge  its  duties,  while  he  claims 
its  honors  and  rewards.  He  promises,  before 
God  and  man,  with  a  solemnity  to  which  no 
oaths  and  vows  could  give  increased  weight, 
to  rREAcii  THE  GosrEL  to  siuful  and  suffering 
man,  and  then  breaks  that  promise,  and  even 
justifies  himself,  perhaps,  in  so  doing.  "  It  is 
required  of  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful^  How  weighty  this  truth,  and  how 
far-r6adiing  'its  connections,  when  applied  to 
the  stewardship  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  No 
amount  of  knowledge,  no  fervor  of  eloquence, 
no  sectarian  zeal,  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
this  essential  quality  —  Faithfulness.  "If 
the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and  blow 
not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not  warn- 
ed ;  if  the  sword  come,  and  take  any  person 
from  among  them,  he  is  taken  away  in  his 

iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  the 
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watchman's  hand.  So  thoii,  O  son  of  man,  I 
have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of 
Israel ;  therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the  word  at 
my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me." 

Leicester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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FKOM   THE    GERMAN   OF  PFEFFKL. 

BY    JOHN    r  A  R  K  M  A  IV  . 

The  leading  sentiment  of  the  following  lines  has  an  application  to 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  views  of  the  nature  of  true  \vorship. 
In  the  churches  of  all  our  sects  are  many  with  M'hom  the  formal 
observances  of  religion  have  more  value  than  have  the  manifesta- 
tions of  its  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  various  walks  of  philanthropy. 
Other  Reformers,  as  well  as  Abolitionists,  are  at  issue  with  the 
Church  on  this  very  point.  "  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  Church," 
say  some.  But  those  are  its  best  friends^  who  beseech  it  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Lord  loveth  mercy  more  than  sacrifice. 

In  hermit's  cave,  on  mountain  height, 
Once  dwelt  a  saint,  (they  say,) 

To  whom,  in  visions  of  the  night, 
God  often  spoke :  —  in  trance  by  day. 


As  once  he  knelt,  God's  grace  to  crave, 
An  angel  came  to  him. 
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With  kindly  air,  yet  aspect  f:    ve  : 
—  Eloe,  chief  of  Seraphim. 

He  touched  the  hermit's  eyes,  and  said, 

"  Look,  tell  me  what  you  see." 
"  I  see,  in  convent's  gloom,  a  maid ; 

A  sainted  one  she  seems  to  me. 

"  A  holy  nun,  in  sable  veil ; 

(Behold  the  garb  she  wears,) 
She  kneeleth  by  the  altar- rail ; 

And  her  white  lips  are  murmuring  prayers." 

"  Now  look  on  one  who  differs  wide, 

With  face  and  eye  so  bright ; 
Chec'-  111  she  works  at  her  fire-side, 

Busy  from  early  morn  till  night. 

"  Man,  which  of  these,  in  your  view,  prays  ?  " 

"  The  former ;  she  in  sooth." 
"  Not  so,  —  the  veiled  nun  but  says 

Her  prayers  ;  the  other  prays  in  truth." 
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"  She  ! "  asked  the  hermit,  "  she  secure 

The  bhss  of  those  who  wait 
On  God  ? "    "  She  toils  for  orphans  poor ! " 

The  angel  said,  —  then  vanished  straight. 

Dover,  New  Hampsliiie,  U.  S. 
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lUljat  \5  Heal  5lntU0la:)a'ij  iXhvkl 

BY    A  B  B  Y  KELLY. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Auti- Slavery  warfare, 
when  the  sympathies  of  multitudes  are  ready 
to  be  offered  to  the  cause,  —  multitudes  who 
have  not  so  far  investigated  the  subject  as  to 
have  definite  views  of  its  scope  and  bearings, 
it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  what 
it  is  that  those  who  wish  to  employ  their 
means  the  most  effectively  for  the  annihilation 
of  Slavery,  are  to  do.  If  we  can  find  by  what 
power  it  is  sustained,  we  certainly  shall  see 
where  to  direct  our  blows.  Most  will  allow 
that  it  lives  in  the  force  of  public  sentiment, 
which  wills  its  continuance ;  for  although 
some  have  said  it  was  "  a  creature  of  law,"  yet 
even  they  have  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
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ledge,  iu  the  same  breath,  that  snpposmg  it 
were  so,  unless  the  law  were  sustained  by 
pinblic  opinion,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter,  and 
Slavery  would  fall.  All  will  agree  with  jne, 
then,  that  real,  elTective  Anti- Slavery  v/ork  is 
that  which  goes  to  change  the  present  Pro- 
Slavery  heart  of  this  nation. 

And  how  shall  this  work  be  performed?  By 
pouring  light  on  the  darkened  eye  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry;  by  sympathetic  appeals  to  the 
frozen  heart  of  selfishness  and  indifference ; 
by  stern  and  earnest  remonstrances  to  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

Yes,  Anti- Slavery  casts  out  the  unclean 
spirit  of  oppression  through  rebuke,  speaking 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  time- 
serving priesthood  of  the  present  day.  When 
the  demon  hears  these  rebukes,  straightway 
there  is  writhing  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth. 
This  catastrophe  of  coming  out  he  would 
avert,  and  therefore,  from  his  sanctified  seat  at 
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the  altar,  his  sacred  place  in  the  pulpit,  his 
reputable  position  in  legislative  hall,  his  post 
of  honor  in  the  executive  chair,  his  exalted 
station  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  divers  other 
places  of  good  repute,  he  decoys  many  whose 
sympathies  are  called  forth  in  behalf  of  his 
crushed  victims  into  fields  other  than  those 
which  lead  to  warfare  against  his  own  exist- 
ence. He  points  them  to  Canada,  and  says, 
send  your  aid  there.  And  straightway  many 
spend  themselves  in  eflbrts  for  the  free,  forget- 
ting that  the  fugitive  does  not  wear  chains,  but 
is  equal  in  privileges  to  other  citizens  of  the 
British  realm.  One  may  with  as  much  propri- 
ety assist  the  English  Chartist,  and  call  it 
An ti- Slavery,  as  to  call  assistance  to  the 
freed  man  in  Canada  Anti- Slavery. 

When  the  stern  rebuke  of  Anti- Slavery 
again  reaches  the  ear  of  the  demon,  and  goes 
forth  into  all  the  world  to  convince  the  nations 
of  his  atrocious  character,  his  unfitness  for  a 
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place  ill  decent  society,  much  less  for  posts  of 
power  and  trust,  wearing  as  he  does  the  fruits 
of  robbery  and  feeding  on  the  price  of  blood, 
he  forthwith  sends  one  of  his  bruised  victims 
to  us,  to  beg  of  us  the  means  by  which  we  are 
prosecuting  this  holy  warfare  of  the  spirit 
against  himself;  saying,  if  we  will  appropriate 
our  funds  to  him,  he  will  release  one  or  two  of 
his  Slaves,  while  at  the  same  time  he  uses 
this  our  money  to  obtain  new  victims  where- 
with to  glut  himself  By  and  by  he  hears  a 
still  louder  note  of  remonstrance,  and  now 
seizes  a  northern  white  man  and  thrusts  him 
into  a  dungeon  for  the  crime  of  abstracting 
from  his  clutch  one  of  his  millions.  The 
whole  North,  aye,  Europe,  is  unusually  moved. 
Money  is  poured  out,  like  water,  for  the 
prisoner's  family,  and  to  test  points  of  law  for 
the  prisoner's  benefit.  And  yet  no  one  will 
be  so  blind  as  to  think,  for  an  instant,  that  this 

prisoner  and  his  family  are  to  be  compared,  in 
IS 
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deprivations  and  suflerings,  to  even  the  best 
provided  Slave.  But  the  end  of  onr  enemy  is 
answered.  The  attention  and  warfare  of  the 
world  is  turned  in  some  measure  from  his 
most  atrocious  deeds  to  those  of  smaller  mo- 
ment, and  he  has  a  kind  of  respite. 

But  hght  is  continually  poured  out,  and  the 
horror-struck  people  wish  to  do  something  that 
shall  rid  them  of  the  accursed  and  hideous 
monster.  The  father  of  lies  would  deceive,  if 
it  were  possible,  even  the  elect.  He  therefore 
cries  out,  "  to  the  polls,  to  the  polls  I  spend 
your  strength  in  electioneering  and  your  mo- 
ney in  building  up  a  party,  but  leave  me 
invested  with  the  robes  of  Christianity,  cherish 
me  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  put  the  brand  of 
Infidel  on  all  who  shall  dare  dispute  my  claim 
to  sanctity.*'  And  the  obedient  vassal  straight- 
way enters  with  great  eagerness  into  the 
squabble  of  politics ;  vainly  striving  to  incul- 
cate Christian  principle  by  ballot ;  to  regene- 
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rate  the  nativ^i.  by  a  vole.  But  all  these 
devices  of  the  Slave-power  are  bemg  expos- 
ed ;  for  Avhile  we  shall,  as  humane  and  chari- 
table spirits,  assist  the  poor  in  Canada  as 
elsewhere,  and  do  what  we  may  to  hide  the 
outcast,  and  jierhaps,  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, redeem  some  one  of  the  millions, 
each  one  of  whom  has  an  equal  claim  on  ns ; 
while  we  shall  do  what  we  may  to  rescue 
Northern  men  who  have  fallen  among  thieves, 
and  aid  their  bereaved  families  at  liome,  we 
shall  be  careful  to  imprint  the  fact  that  these 
are  not  blows  aimed  directly  at  the  Slave  sys- 
tem—  that  though  these  things  ought  to  be 
done,  they  are  not  the  weightier  matters  of 
real  Anti- Slavery. 

Let  us,  then,  keep  our  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  polar  star  of  principle,  nor  be  turned  either 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  Our  work  is  to 
inculcate  these  great  truths,  the  right  of  man 
to  Freedom,  the  atrocious  sin  of  Slavery, 
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and  the  duty  of  ceasing  to  give  it  support, 
whether  in  Church  or  in  State.    Not  only 
shall  we  preach,  —  we  shall  practice  too.  We 
shall  scorn  and  shudder  at  the  idea  of  voting 
under  a  Constitution  which  pledges  our  sup- 
port to  a  government  founded  on  the  plun- 
dered rights  of  millions,  —  which,  instead  of 
weakening  the  Slave-power,  joins  that  power 
with  its  own  strength.    And  not  only  are 
we  to  cease  from  giving  it  support,  we  are 
to  attack  it  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and 
expose  its  liideousness  to  the  abhorrence  of 
the  world.    We  shall  treat  the  man-thief  as 
we  treat  the  less  guilty  horse-thief    We  shall 
treat  his  equally  guilty  abettor,  the  man  who 
stands  with  him  in  the  Church,  in  the  party, 
in  the  government,  as  we  treat  the  accomplice 
of  other  criminals ;  aye,  with  more  marked 
displeasure  and  condemnation ;  for  a  stronger 
testimony  should  always  be  borne  against  a 
popular  than  against  an  unpopular  sinner. 
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BY    MARTHA  HEMPSTEAD. 

She  is  weeping,  bitterly  weeping, 
Far  away  in  tlie  tangled  wild ; 
And  in  her  arms,  all  sweetly  sleeping, 
Is  clasped  a  fair  yonng  child. 

Why  thus  does  she  flee  away 
Frem  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men  ? 
Why  hides  she  thus  from  the  face  of  day. 
In  the  dark  and  noisome  fen  ? 

Oh !  hers  is  a  common  fate ; 

And  there  's  none  to  give  it  heed. 

There  is  none  to  care  for  the  desolate. 

In  her  hour  of  bitter  need. 
18* 
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But  the  father  of  that  babe, 
Which  hath  his  azure  eye 
And  liis  sunny  hair,  hath  he  betrayed 
And  left  them  there  to  die  ? 

No  !  that  were  far  more  kind ; 
But  it  is  not  even  so  ! 
With  his  hunting  train  he  is  close  behind ; 
She  hath  heard  their  loud  hollo. 

Oh  I  hers  is  a  tale  of  wrong, 
Too  grievous  to  be  spoken, 
If  the  voice  that  utters  be  not  strong. 
And  the  heart  that  prompts  unbroken. 

She  had  been  his  paramour, 
And  still  his  wretched  Slave ; 
And  long  had  the  light  of  her  life's  dim  hour 
Been  but  the  smile  he  gave. 

But  he  turned  from  her  tears  away. 
Away  from  her  earnest  prayer. 
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To  the  free,  far  North  his  journey  lay, 
And  warm  was  his  greeting  there. 

Long,  weary  nights  and  days 
She  hid  herself,  for  sadness ; 
There  was  no  word  her  hope  to  raise, 
There  was  no  smile  of  gladness. 

But  when,  in  anguish  lone. 
For  the  first  time  she  pressed 
Her  infant,  newly  born  —  her  own  — 
Upon  her  throbbing  breast ; 

One  momentary  gleam, 
One  thought,  one  vision  bright, 
O'er  her  spirit  passed,  and  then  the  dream 
Was  gone,  and  she  woke  in  night. 

Long,  weary  hours  she  hearkened. 
If  liis  well-known  step  was  nigh. 
But  a  strange  mistrust  had  her  spirit  darkened, 
And  she  asked  —  she  knew  not  why  — 
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"  Oil  I  will  he  love  the  child  '? 
Will  he  name  it  as  his  own  ? 
Will  he  smile  on  me,  as  once  he  smiled, 
And  speak  in  the  same  soft  tone  ? " 

Ah !  little  did  she  know 
Of  his  treachery,  foul  and  deep, 
As  she  breathed  his  name,  in  accents  low, 
O'er  her  infant's  quiet  sleep. 

At  length  to  the  household  came 
A  message  from  abroad ; 
And 't  was  delivered  in  his  name  — 
The  name  of  their  absent  lord. 

He  bade  them  to  array 
His  mansion  in  its  pride, 
For  he  should  come,  on  such  a  day. 
From  the  North,  with  his  fair  young  bride. 

And  he  also  bade  that  she, 
Who  his  favorite  Slave  had  been, 
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Should,  to  the  highest  bidder,  be 
Struck  off,  ere  he  came  again. 

From  his  sight  she  must  be  sold, 
Nor  longer  there  remain ; 
He  had  need,  beside,  of  all  the  gold 
Which  her  beauty  would  obtain. 

Her  ear  the  tidings  heard ; 
She  had  sorrowed  much  and  long, 
But  now  were  the  depths  of  her  spirit  stirred. 
And  she  grew,  in  her  madness,  strong. 

They  sought  her,  to  obey 
Their  master's  bidding  then. 
But  found  her  not,  and  by  night  and  day 
They  searched  through  field  and  fen. 

Meanwhile,  with  his  gentle  bride. 
He  came,  all  smiles  and  grace :  — 
At  the  morrow's  dawn  he  left  her  side. 
To  join  in  the  eager  chase. 
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They  are  on  the  track,  at  last ! 
They  are  swiftly  gaining  ground  I 
She  hath  heard  the  shout  —  the  bugle  blast  — 
Her  hiding-place  is  found  I 
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Qlljt  JDancjcrs  of  tljc  (^au5f. 

BY   JI A  R  Y  GREW. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  enterprise  until  the  present  hour,  it 
has  been  assailed  by  many  and  varied  forms 
of  peril.  In  its  early  infancy,  the  danger  was, 
that  the  powerful  opposition  which  it  every- 
where met,  would  avail  to  crush  it ;  that  the 
little  band  who  had  boldly  given  its  banner  to 
the  breeze,  would  not  be  able  to  bear  it  up 
amid  the  shock  of  such  unequal  conflict.  But 
the  cause  waxed  strong,  and  prevailed  against 
its  enemies. 

Then  came  another  and  greater  danger — 
the  temptation  to  compromise  its  stern  in- 
tegrity, as  it  became  powerful  and  prosperous. 
Nobly  did  it  withstand  the  tempter.  Yet  some 
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i^ants  of  promise  withered  away,  "because 
they  had  no  root  in  them." 

The  present  form  of  danger,  which  assails 
the  cause,  is  a  strong  temptation  to  ivant  of 
faith  in  thepoioer  of  a  righteous  principle.  Let 
not  Abolitionists  be  startled  at  this  suggestion, 
and  confidently  ask  what  other  Reform  has 
ever  elicited  stronger  proofs  of  such  a  faith. 
"  Ijet  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall ! "  The  influence  of  this  restless 
generation,  which  so  eagerly  seeks  a  visible 
and  tangible  "sign"  of  successful  labor,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  human  soul  to  walk  by 
sight,  rather  than  by  faith,  combine  to  draw 
Abolitionists  from  the  lofty  eminence  on  which 
they  have  long  stood,  and  lead  them  to  place 
undue  confidence  in  measures  which  tend 
chiefly  to  display  their  increasing  numbers  and 
political  strength.  Hence,  some  will  "  fall,  and 
stumble,  and  be  broken." 

Yet,  shall  the  cause  triumph,  and  "no 
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weapon  formed  against  it  shall  prosper."  Vio- 
lence may  assail  it  from  without,  internal 
convulsions  shake  it  to  its  centre,  but  it  shall 
survive  the  rudest  shock,  proving  that  its 
foundations  are  immutable;  aiid  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  2^'>'evail  against  it  I 

Philadelpliia,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. 
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€manci|)atlon  in  tijc  ISritisIj  SbUs. 

BY   ANDREW  CROSSE. 

Far  sweeping  o'er  the  Western  Main, 
Metliinks  I  hear  a  choral  strain, 

In  full  accordance  rise ; 
Methinks  the  free-born  wave  I  see, 
With  more  than  wonted  majesty, 

Mount  proudly  to  the  skies ; 
Whilst  rock,  and  isle,  and  all  around, 
Joyous  hail  the  hallowed  sound. 

The  day,  the  sacred  day  is  come, 
When  tyranny  has  found  its  tomb. 

And  bonds  are  passed  away ; 
When  Afric's  persecuted  race 
Shall  stand  with  Europe  face  to  face, 

Erect,  and  be  as  they ; 
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And,  dark  as  white,  without  control, 
Be  free  in  body  as  in  soul. 

Britain  I  't  was  thou  the  chains  who  burst, 
And  struck  to  earth  the  foe  accurst  I 

Who  bid'st  the  Slave  respire  ! 
For  what  is  life  when  Freedom  's  dead  ? 
A  withered  flower,  whose  sweets  are  fled, 

A  voiceless,  stringless  lyre  ! 
But  thou  the  fallen  lyre  didst  raise. 
With  new-born  strings,  to  swell  thy  praise  I 

Then  lift  the  tuneful  chords  on  high, 
And  waft  the  song  of  liberty, 

That  heaven  and  earth  rejoice  ! 
And  may  each  valley,  grove,  and  hill 
Long  with  the  sweet  emotion  thrill, 

And  echo  to  the  voice  ! 
And  man  to  man  ne'er  bow  the  knee, 
And  earth,  from  pole  to  pole,^be  free  ! 

Broinficld,  Eng-. 
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(Jiljc  (5va\\b  ©inicultt). 

BY    PAULINA    S  .  WRIGHT. 

I  REJOICE  to  learn  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Anti- Slavery  cause  are  coming  into  Central 
New  York.  My  only  regret  in  leaving  there 
for  the  winter  is,  that  I  cannot  make  a  home 
for  them,  when  they  need  rest  from  their  toil. 
I  trust  that  the  truest  and  freest  spirits  in  the 
enterprise  may  be  sent  there,  as  much  good 
seed  has  been  sown,  and  it  needs  but  the  hand 
of  the  skilful  reaper  to  garner  in  a  rich  harvest. 
No  truth  is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  me 
than  this,  that  those  laboring  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom,  if  they  would  labor  successfully, 
must  be  themselves  free ;  —  that  the  obstacles  to 
emancipation  lie  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the 
Free,  and  not  in  that  of  the  Slave  population. 
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I  was  yesterday  conversing  with  a  gentleman 
opposed  to  our  work.  He  felt  deeply  for  the 
Slaves,  he  said.  "  Poor  things !  they  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves,  if  emancipated."  I 
think  the  pity,  in  that  respect,  should  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  masters,  for  truly  it  may  be 
said,  "  One  pair  of  hands  supplies  two  mouths 
and  backs."  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  give  a 
brief  account  of  James  Johnson,  a  fugitive 
from  the  patriarchal  institution. 

A  low,  timid  knock  at  our  door  announced  a 
child  of  want.  It  was  cold  and  tempestuous 
without,  and  the  poor  man  who  entered  was 
almost  perishing  from  the  effects  of  our  cold 
climate.  After  having  been  warmed  and  fed, 
he  asked  for  work ;  saying  he  could  do  almost 
anything,  and  did  not  wish  to  beg.  He  was 
provided  with  a  saw,  and  directed  to  ask  for 
employment  as  a  wood-sawyer,  which  he  im- 
mediately found  in  abundance.    At  the  close 

of  the  week  he  called  to  tell  us  of  his  success, 
19# 
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and  deposited  two  dollars,  after  having  paid 
his  board,  at  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

My  first  enquiry  was,  hoAV  have  you  earned 
so  much  more  than  other  men  do  by  wood- 
sawing?  "Why,  ma'am,  it  is  moon-light 
nights  now,  and  I  saw  very  late,  and  then, 
I 've  got  a  lamp,  and  I  begin  again  in  the 
morning,  at  four  o'clock ;  for  you  see,  ma'am, 
they  pay  me  by  the  cord."  I  then  asked  him 
to  give  a  history  of  his  life,  which  he  did,  tak- 
ing from  his  pocket  his  letters  from  one  stage 
of  liis  journey  to  another. 

"  I  was,"  said  he,  "  a  favorite  body-servant 
of  my  master's,  being  about  his  own  age,  and 
raised  with  him,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  same  Baptist  Church.  I  married  early, 
from  a  neighboring  plantation,  a  daughter  of 
the  planter.  She  was  a  handsome,  high- 
spirited  woman.  We  were  married  at  Christ- 
mas, and  I  asked  my  master,  soon  after,  to 
purchase  her,  which  he  did.    We  worked 
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diligently  for  our  master  for  fifteen  years.  Our 
oldest  son,  when  twelve  years  old,  ran  away 
with  my  two  brothers ;  and  after  that  my 
wife  and  I  often  talked  of  freedom,  and  of 
running  away,  and  were  waiting  a  proper 
time  to  do  so,  when  my  wife  gave  her  mis- 
tress serious  offence  by  taking  out  of  her 
hand  a  wet  sheet,  with  which  she  had  struck 
her  in  the  face.  At  evening,  when  I  returned 
from  the  business  upon  which  I  had  been  sent 
away,  it  was  to  fiiid  liiy  home  made  desolate. 
My  wife  and  babe  —  six  months  old  —  were  in 
prison.  Two  days  after,  they  were  sold,  to  go 
to  the  far  South.  I  saw  them  twice  only  be- 
fore they  were  sent  away.  My  heart  was 
almost  broken. 

"  A  few  days  after  they  were  gone,  my  mas- 
ter said  to  me,  *  Jim,  what  ails  you  ?  What 
are  you  so  surly  for?'  I  said,  my  wife,  sir, 
is  GONE.  'What!  surly  about  her?  ha,  ha! 
Why,  Jim,  you  can  get  another.    I  will  buy 
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any  one  you  want.'  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
another.  It  was  only  her  I  had  chosen  when 
young,  that  I  wanted.  And  oh !  ma'am,  I 
must  find  her,  if  I 'go  to  Missouri  for  her,  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  money  enough." 

The  large  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  spoke.  Our  own  hearts  were  deeply 
touched  with  his  wrongs,  and  we  wept  with 
him,  remembering  that  this  was  but  one  of  the 
suffering  millions  of  our  brethren.  That  eve- 
ning he  went  to  a  meeting,  and  narrated  the 
circumstances  of  his  escape,  his  pilgrimage, 
and  his  sorrows.  A  member  of  one  of  the 
Baptist  Churches  present  invited  him,  as  being 
of  that  order,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  their 
church,  the  next  evening,  and  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Slave-holding  character  of  that 
denomination,  as  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
American  Slavery  were  there  under  discussion. 
He  went,  but  as  might  be  expected,  a  request 
was  made  that  all  persons  not  belonging  to 
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that  church  should  leave  the  house.  His 
friend  still  begged  James  to  stay,  as  he  desired 
to  bring  him  forward ;  but  a  formal  resolution 
was  soon  passed,  that  none  but  members  of 
that  church  should  be  present  at  those  discus- 
sions. I  leave  this  without  comment,  as  I 
think  it  proves,  of  itself,  the  necessity  of  being 
free,  in  order  to  make  free,  and  the  capacity  of 
Slaves  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Utica,  New  York,  U.  S. 
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"  mjt  Mi^eiavn^  jpiatform." 

BY    NATHANIEL    PEABODY  ROGERS. 

Anti- Slavery  has  no  Platform.  Its  wide 
and  illimitable  j^/ai  is  without  fomi,  and  with- 
out fwmation.  It  never  was  constructed.  Men 
did  not^w^  it  tip.  It  was  not  made  with  hands. 
Act  or  Corporation  never  lifted  tool  upon  it,  or 
put  into  it  any  of  their  joiner-work.  Its  mea- 
sureless arena  lays,  as  it  lay  originally,  and 
when  Humanity  first  set  down  her  foot  upon  it. 

These  "  Platforms"  have  limits,  and  they  are 
set  up  in  limitation  of  human  rights  and  liberty. 
There  is  not  room  for  mankind  on  them,  (not 
counting  woman,  who,  of  course,  never  sets 
her  foot  upon  them. )  The  Anti-  Slavery  ground 
was  spread  for  the  race  to  tread  it.  It  is  dead 
level  —  or  rather  living  level.  All  feet  upon  it 
stand  even,  and  if  you  witness  inequality  of 
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heads,  it  is  because  some  who  stand  upon  it 
are  taller  than  those  about  them ;  and  it  is  be- 
because  the  ground  is  level,  that  there  is  this 
inequality  —  that  those  who  are  intrinsically 
tall  are  seen  overtopping  the  rest.  These 
"  Platforms  "  are  not  level.  They  are  not  only 
elevated  —  set  up  above  the  pit,  to  which  they 
consign  mankind  —  but  they  are  unlevel  of 
themselves.  They  slope.  There  is  distinc- 
tion and  inequality  on  their  own  fictitious  and 
baseless  scaffoldings ;  and  the  unevenness  of 
tops  that  appears  amid  those  who  mount  them 
is  no  indication  of  the  stature  of  those  who 
wear  them.  A  short  Honorable,  or  a  dwarfish 
Keverend,  would  overpeer  among  them  the 
moral  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  "Platform" 
admits  men  upon  it.  It  admits,  too,  topics  of 
discussion.  It  has  its  "  extraneous  matters," 
and  its  "  foreign  subjects."  Freedom  is  always 
foreign  to  it,  and  Humanity  extraneous.  But 
with  Anti- Slavery  there  is  no  admission  or 
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exclusion  of  men  or  mankind.  No  matter  is 
extraneous  c  foreign  to  it,  that  Humanity,  in 
any  of  its  foix  ,  feels  cause  to  introduce.  Its 
great  business  is  to  assert  for  mankind,  and 
secure  to  them,  the  right  of  free  and  sovereign 
introduction  of  any  and  every  matter,  within 
the  boundless  scope  of  human  concern.  And 
should  Obscurity,  or  Weakness,  or  Eccen- 
tricity, driven  into  its  assemblies  from  the 
•*  Platforms,'*  oS  which  Humanity  is  every- 
where hunted,  lift  up  there  their  "irrelevant" 
voices,  it  is  never  matter  for  drag-out,  or 
silencing,  or  calls  to  order.  Anti- Slavery's 
"  rules  of  order "  are  the  order  of  human 
nature.  The  "  Manual "  they  are  writ  down 
in,  is  everybody's  own  bosom.  The  "  Chair  " 
free-speech  addresses,  at  its  gatherings,  is  the 
gathered  multitude ;  and  it  speaks,  amenable 
to  no  "call  to  order,"  without  its  own  sove- 
reign breast.  Anti- Slavery  fears  no  disturb- 
ance or  confusion.    It  bravely  takes  its  chance 
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on  the  waves  of  Freedom  —  preferring  liability 

to  hurricane  and  tempests,  to  the  constrained 

and  subject  calms.    It  discerns,  always,  amid 

the  volcano  that  may  heave  the  hills  towards 

heaven,  and  the  ocean  to  the  stars,  that  centre- 

of-gravity  principle,  beautifully  described  by 

Charles  Burleigh,  at  a  meeting  in  the  New 

Hampshire  woods,  as  sure  to  bring  everything 

safe  down  to  its  place  again,  and  secure  the 

world  forever  from  deluge  and  conflagration. 

Anti- Slavery  "  new-organises,"  when  she 

builds  her  "  Platforms ; "  rather,  she  never 

builds  them,  for  she  never  "  new-organises." 

She  has  spoken,  heretofore,  of  her  "  Platform," 

but  it  was  with  borrowed  speech  —  borrowed 

from  Slavery  and  its  manifold  "  Institutions." 

She  is  leaving  off  its  use,  and  trimming  her 

vocabulary  of  its  outlandish  phraseology.  And 

it  is  her  staunchest  friend,  that  shall  be  faithful 

and  frank  to  remind  her  of  any  adherence  to 

speech  and  usages  she  comes  to  reform. 
20 
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BY    WILLI-AM    LLOYD  GARRISOJJ. 

Tyeants  of  the  old  world !  contemners  of 
the  rights  of  man  I  disbelievers  in  human  free- 
dom and  equality !  enemies  of  mankind  I  con- 
sole not  yourselves  with  the  delusion  that 
Republicanism  and  the  American  Union  are 
synonymous  terms  —  or  that  the  downfall  of 
the  latter  will  be  the  extinction  of  the  former, 
and,  consequently,  a  proof  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  people  for  self-government,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  your  own  despotic  claims  I  Your 
thrones  must  crumble  to  dust ;  your  sceptre  of 
dominion  drop  from  your  powerless  hands ; 
your  rod  of  oppression  be  broken ;  yourselves 
so  vilely  abased,  that  there  shall  be  "  none  so 
poor  to  do  you  reverence."    The  will  of  God, 
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-  the  beneficent  Creator  of  the  human  family, 
cannot  always  be  frustrated.  It  is  His  will 
that  every  form  of  usurpation,  every  kind  of 
injustice,  every  device  of  tyranny,  shall  come 
to  nought ;  that  peace,  and  liberty,  and  right- 
eousness, shall  "reign  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; "  and 
that,  throughout  the  earth,  in  the  fullness  of  a 
sure  redemjption,  there  shall  be  "  none  to  mo- 
lest or  make  afraid."  Humanity,  covered  with 
gore,  cries  with  a  voice  that  pierces  the 
heavens,  His  loill  he  done!^'  Justice,  dis- 
crowned by  the  hand  of  violence,  exclaims 
in  tones  of  deep  solemnity,  "  His  will  be 
DONE  ! "  Liberty,  burdened  with  chains,  and 
driven  into  exile,  in  thunder-tones  responds, 
"HIS  WILL  BE  DONE!" 

Tyrants  I  know  that  the  rights  of  man  are 
inherent  and  unalienable,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  forfeited  by  the  failure  of  any  form  of 
government,  however  democratic.    Let  the 
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American  Union  perish ;  let  these  allied  States 
be  torn  with  faction,  or  drenched  in  blood ;  let 
this  republic  realize  the  fate  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  of  Babylon  and  Tyre ;  still,  those 
rights  would  remain  undiminished  in  strength, 
unsullied  in  purity,  unaffected  in  value,  and 
sacred  as  their  Divine  Author.  If  nations 
perish,  it  is  not  because  of  their  devotion  to 
liberty,  but  for  their  disregard  of  its  require- 
ments. Man  is  superior  to  all  political  com- 
pacts, all  governmental  arrangements,  all 
religious  institutions.  As  means  to  an  end, 
these  may  sometimes  be  useful,  though  never 
indispensable;  but  that  end  must  always  be 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man,  individual 
MAN.  It  can  never  be  true  that  the  public 
good  requires  the  violent  sacrifice  of  any,  even 
the  humblest  citizen ;  for  it  is  absolutely  de- 
pendant on  his  preservation,  not  destruction. 
To  do  evil,  that  good  may  come,  is  equally 
absurd  and  criminal.    The  time  for  the  over- 
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throw  of  any  government,  the  abandonment  of 
any  alliance,  the  subversion  of  any  institution, 
is,  whenever  it  justifies  the  immolation  of  the 
individual  to  secure  the  general  welfare;  for 
the  welfare  of  the  many  cannot  be  hostile  to 
the  safety  of  the  few.  In  all  agreements,  in 
all  measures,  in  all  political  or  religious  enter- 
prises, in  all  attempts  to  redeem  the  human 
race,  man,  as  an  individual,  is  to  be  held  para- 
mount :  — 

"  Him  first,  him  last,  liim  midst,  and  without  end." 

The  doctrine,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means,  is  the  maxim  of  profligates  and  impos- 
tors, of  usurpers  and  tyrants.  They  who,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  will  sanction  the 
utterance  of  a  falsehood,  are  to  be  put  in  the 
category  of  liars.  So,  Hkewise,  they  who  are 
for  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  minority,  in 
order  to  benefit  the  majority,  are  to  be  regis- 
tered as  the  monsters  of  their  race.    Might  is 

never  right,  excepting  when  it  sees  in  every 
20* 
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human  being,  "  a  man  and  a  brother,"  and  pro- 
tects him  with  a  divine  fidehty.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  these  truths,  the  adoption  of 
these  principles,  which  alone  can  extirpate 
tyranny  from  the  earth,  perpetuate  a  free 
government,  and  cause  the  dwellers  in  every 
clime,  "  like  kindred  drops,  to  mingle  into  one." 

Tyrants !  confident  of  its  overthrow,  pro- 
claim not  to  your  vassals  that  the  American 
Union  is  an  experiment  of  freedom,  which,  if 
it  fail,  will  forever  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  whips  for  the  backs,  and  chains  for  the 
limbs  of  the  people.  Know  that  its  subversion 
is  essential  to  the  triumph  of  justice,  the  de- 
liverence  of  the  oppressed,  the  vindication  of 

the  BROTHERHOOD  OP  THE  RACE.    It  WaS  COn- 

ceived  in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity; 
and  its  career  has  been  marked  by  unparallel- 
ed hypocrisy,  by  high-handed  tyranny,  by  a  bold 
defiance  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
of  God.    Freedom  indignantly  disowns  it,  and 
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calls  for  its  extinction ;  for  within  its  borders 
are  three  millions  of  Slaves,  whose  blood  con- 
stitutes its  cement,  whose  flesh  forms  a  large 
and  flonrishing  branch  of  its  commerce,  and 
who  are  ranked  with  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things.  To  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
agreed,  first,  that  the  African  Slave-trade, — 
till  that  time,  a  feeble,  isolated  colonial  traffic, 
—  should  for  at  least  twenty  years  be  prose- 
cuted as  a  national  interest  under  the  American 
flag,  and  protected  by  the  national  arm;  — 
secondly,  that  a  Slave-holding  oligarchy,  creat- 
ed by  allowing  three-fifths  of  the  Slave  popu- 
lation to  be  represented  by  their  taskmasters, 
should  be  allowed  a  permanent  seat  in  Con- 
gress ;  —  thirdly,  that  the  Slave  system  should 
be  secured  against  internal  revolt  and  external 
invasion,  by  the  united  physical  force  of  the 
country ;  —  fourthly,  that  not  a  foot  of  national 
territory  should  be  granted,  on  which  the  pant- 
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ing  fugitive  from  Slavery  might  stand,  and  be 
safe  from  his  pursuers  —  thus  making  every 
citizen  a  Slave-hunter  and  Slave-catcher.  To 
say  that  this  "  covenant  with  death  "  shall  not 
be  annulled  —  that  this  "  agreement  with  hell " 
shall  continue  to  stand  —  that  this  "refuge  of 
lies  "  shall  not  be  swept  away  —  is  to  hurl  de- 
fiance at  the  eternal  throne,  and  to  give  the  lie 
to  Him  who  sits  thereon.  It  is  an  attempt, 
alike  monstrous  and  impracticable,  to  blend 
the  light  of  heaven  with  the  darkness  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  to  unite  the  living  with  the 
dead,  to  associate  the  Son  of  God  with  the 
prince  of  evil. 

Accursed  be  the  American  Union,  as  a 
stupendous  republican  imposture ! 

Accursed  be  it,  as  the  most  frightful  despot- 
ism, with  regard  to  three  millions  of  the  people, 
ever  exercised  over  any  j^ortion  of  the  human 
family  I 

Accursed  be  it,  as  the  most  subtle  and  atro- 
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cioiis  compromise  ever  made  to  gratify  power 
and  selfishness ! 

Accursed  be  it,  as  a  libel  on  Democracy,  and 
a  bold  assault  on  Christianity  I 

Accursed  be  it,  as  stained  with  human  blood, 
and  supported  by  human  sacrifices  ! 

Accursed  be  it,  for  the  terrible  evils  it  has 
inflicted  on  Africa,  by  burning  her  villages, 
ravaging  her  coast,  and  kidnapping  her  child- 
ren, at  an  enormous  expense  of  human  life, 
and  for  a  diabolical  purpose  ! 

Accursed  be  it,  for  all  the  crimes  it  has 
committed  at  home  —  for  seeking  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  red  men  of  its  wilder- 
nesses, and  for  enslaving  one-sixth  part  of  its 
teeming  population ! 

Accursed  be  it,  for  its  hypocrisy,  its  false- 
hood, its  impudence,  its  lust,  its  cruelty,  its 
oppression ! 

Accursed  be  it,  as  a  mighty  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  universal  freedom  and  equality ! 
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Accursed  be  it,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
roof,  and  may  there  soon  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down ! 

Henceforth,  the  watchword  of  every  un- 
compromising Abolitionist,  of  every  friend  of 
God  and  liberty,  must  be,  both  in  a  religious 
and  poHtical  sense  — "NO  UNION  WITH 
SLAVE-HOLDERS!" 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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©0  tlje  iMinistcrs  of  tlje  Jm  €\}xxvc\] 
of  Scotlanlr. 

ON  THEIK  ACCEPTING  THE  CONTKIBCTIONS  OF  SLAVE' 
HOLDERS,  AND  DEFENDING  THEIR  DOING  SO  BY 
SPEECHES  PALLIATING  SLAVERY, 

BY    J.    OSWALD  MURRAY. 

So  ye  will  take  the  Vile  accursed  gold, 
The  price  of  human  wrongs  and  human  tears, 
And  then,  with  canting  sophistry,  uphold 
The  treachery,  to  our  ears ! 

And  ye  will  stretch  the  hand  to  Southern  lords, 
Lords  of  the  whip  and  fetter,  and  of  Man ; 
The  cry  of  kindred  blood,  more  deep  than 
words, 
Ye  '11  stifle  if  ye  can ! 
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Ye,  who  SO  lately  struck  for  Freedom's  sake, 
So  soon  become  Iscariots  to  the  cause  ! 
Recreant  when  Manhood,  Freedom  is  at  stake, 
All  for  a  little  dross  I 

Even  Pharisaic  hypocrites  of  old 
Cast  from  the  Temple's  sacred  treasury 
The  price  of  blood,  the  stained,  ill-gotten  gold, 
The  cursed  Judas-fee. 

But  ye,  the  priests  of  better,  clearer  times. 
Priests  of  a  church  that  calls  itself  the  Free, 
Can  travel  eagerly  to  distant  climes, 
To  share  with  Slavery ! 

Have  ye  forgot  the  deep,  condign  disgrace 
Ages  have  heaped  upon  the  traitor's  name, 
That  ye  so  willingly  assume  his  place, 
And  rush  to  share  his  shame  ? 

Leave  ye,  henceforth,  the  Hero  who  declared, 
"  Unto  the  least  of  these  it  is  to  me ; " 
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To  follow  thus  the  faithless  wretch  who  dared 
The  blackest  treachery  I 

Then  iu  man's  memory  be  your  names  abhor- 
red I 

The  finger  of  disgrace  on  you  be  turned ! 
The  infamy  of  him  who  sold  his  Lord, 
Your  coward  souls  have  earned. 

Lo  !  in  the  crannies  of  your  churches,  men 
Will  see  the  Slave's  blood  with  the  mortar 
mixed ; 

On  every  page  of  your  dim  Bibles  then 
Shall  gory  stains  be  fixed : 

And  in  the  pauses  of  each  saintly  song 

The  music  of  his  groans  shall  greet  your  ears ; 

And  through  your  long-di-awn  prayers  shall 

sound  the  strong 

Down -dropping  of  his  tears  ! 
21 
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And  in  your  churches,  on  nights  dark  and 
lonely, 

Slave-women's  shrieks  shall  quiver  in  the  aii- ; 
And  men  shall  flee  their  hated  pews,  and  only 
Slaves  like  yourselves  sit  there. 


Glasgow,  Scotland. 


PUitlTY  OF  HEART. 
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Ipurltj)  of  €)taxl 

BY    ANNA    QUINCY  THAXTKR. 

"  Blessed  are  llie  pure  iji  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Goil." 

How  full  of  potent  inspiration  is  this  assur- 
ance, to  the  humble,  earnest  pilgrim  on  earth, 
who,  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  devoted- 
ness  of  spirit,  is  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness !  Such  an  one 
sees  God  —  discerns  absolute  Truth,  Justice, 
Love  and  Holiness.  From  this  sublime  posi- 
tion, he  observes  the  mists  and  clouds  of 
passion,  prejudice,  and  sinful  selfishness  float- 
ing beneath ;  he  hears  the  clamor  of  contempt, 
reviling  and  persecution,  ascending  on  every 
side  ;  but  it  awakens  in  his  heart  only  pitying 
love,  so  deep,  so  earnest,  that  it  would  esteem 
any  sacrifice  light,  by  which  it  might  "  draw  all 
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men  imto  itself."  Should  any  emotion  alien 
to  this  be  called  forth,  the  blessedness  departs 
—  he  no  longer  sees  God  —  he  loses  the  vision 
high,  and  the  gross  atmosphere  of  earth  again 
deludes  and  bewilders  him.  Abolitionists  I 
may  our 

"  high  endeavor  be  an  inward  light, 

To  ifcep  the  path  before  us  always  bright." 

Hingham,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMPACT. 


^\}c  JTational  (Jompact. 

BY    FRANCIS  JACKSON. 

I  VERILY  believe  that,  giving  all  due  con- 

sideialion  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  this 

nation  by  the  Constitution,  its  national  unity, 

its  swelling  masses  of  wealth,  its  power,  and 

the  external  prosperity  of  its  multiplying 

millions ;  yet  the  '})ioml  injury  that  has  been 

done,  by  the  countenance  shown  to  Slavery, 

by  holding  over  that  tremendous  sin  the  shield 

of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  breaking  down, 

in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  the  barrier  between 

right  and  wrong;  by  so  tenderly  cherishing 

Slavery,  as,  in  less  than  the  life  of  man,  to 

multiply  her  children  from  half  a  miUion  to 

nearly  three  millions;  by  exacting  oaths  from 
21* 
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those  who  occupy  prominent  stations  in  so- 
ciety, that  they  will  violate  at  once  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  law  of  God ;  by  substituting 
itself  as  a  rule  of  right,  in  place  of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  universe;  —  thus,  in  effect,  de- 
throning the  Almighty  in  the  hearts  of  this 
people,  and  setting  up  another  sovereign  in  his 
stead  —  more  than  outweigh  it  all. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  is  so  utterly  broken 
down  by  the  influence  and  effects  of  Slavery, 
so  imbecile  for  the  highest  good  of  the  nation, 
and  so  powerful  for  evil,  that  I  can  give  no 
voluntary  assistance  in  holding  it  up  any 
longer. 

Henceforth  it  is  dead  to  me,  and  I  to  it.  I 
withdraw  all  profession  of  allegiance  to  it,  and 
all  my  voluntary  efforts  to  sustain  it.  The 
burdens  that  it  lays  upon  me,  while  it  is  held 
up  by  others,  I  shall  endeavor  to  bear  patiently, 
yet  acting  with  reference  to  a  higher  law,  and 
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distinctly  declaring,  that  while  I  retain  my 
own  liberty,  I  will  be  a  party  to  no  compact 
which  helps  to  rob  any  other  man  of  his. 

Boston,  Massaclmsetts,  U.  S. 
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Harriet  illartineau, 

TO     ELIZABETH  TEASE. 

[The  date  of  tliis  Letter  sliows  it  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  I&IO. 
As  long  as  the  warfare  then  began  against  the  American  Abolition- 
ists, by  the  organization  of  a  hostile  society,  and  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  a  "  Liberty  Party,"  shall  continue,  50  Ibng  will  this 
Letter  be  as  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Slave,  as  it  is  beautiful  and 
true  in  general  principle,  and  noble  and  faithful  in  individual  deed.] 

TyNEMOUTH,  NORTIIUMBEKLAXD, 
February  27th,  1841. 

My  DEAR  FRIEND  : 

I  HAVE  read  the  statements  in  "  Right  and 
Wrong  among  the  Abolitionists  of  the  United 
States,"  with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Anti- Slavery  Societies  of 
America,  with  a  strong  and  painful  interest. 
I  wish  I  could  adequately  express  my  sense  of 
the  duty  of  every  one  interested  in  the  cause 
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of  the  Negro  —  of  human  freedom  at  large  — 
to  read  and  deeply  meditate  this  piece  of  his- 
tory. I  am  not  more  firmly  persuaded  of  any 
thing,  than  that  those  who,  on  the  present 
occasion,  listen  to  one  side  only,  or  refuse  to 
hear  either,  are  doing  the  deepest  injury  in 
their  power  to  the  Anti- Slavery  cause,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  bitter  future  repentance. 

I  am  aware  how  distasteful  are  the  details  of 
a  strife.  I  know  but  too  well,  from  my  own 
experience,  how  natural  it  is  to  turn  away, 
with  a  faint  and  sickening  heart,  from  the  ex- 
posure of  the  enmities  of  those  whose  first 
friendship  sprang  up  in  the  field  of  benevolent 
labors.  I  fully  understand  the  feelings  of  of- 
fended delicacy  which  would  close  the  ears 
and  seal  the  lips  of  those  who  have  been 
fellow-workers  with  both  the  parties  now 
alienated.  Among  all  these  causes  of  recoil,  I 
see  how  it  is  but  too  probable  that  the  Anti- 
Slavery  parties  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
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tic  may  be  left  by  many  of  their  British 
brethren  to  "  settle  their  own  affairs,"  to  "  fight 
their  own  battles."  But  if  I  had  a  voice  which 
would  penetrate  wherever  I  wished,  I  would 
ask,  in  the  depths  of  every  heart  that  feels  for 
the  Slave,  whether  it  should  be  so ;  —  whether 
such  indifference  and  recoil  may  not  be  as 
criminal  in  us  as  dissension  in  them;  — 
whether,  in  declining  to  do  justice  to  the  true 
friends  of  the  Slave,  (on  whichever  side  they 
may  appear  to  be,)  we  may  not  be  guilty  of 
treachery  as  fatal  as  compromising  with  his 
enemies. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  re- 
demption of  an  oppressed  class  or  race,  do,  by 
their  act  of  self-devotion,  pledge  themselves  to 
the  discharge  of  the  lowest  and  most  irksome 
offices  of  protection,  as  much  as  to  that  of  the 
most  cordial  and  animating.  We  are  bound 
not  only  to  fight  against  foes  whom  we  never 
saw,  and  upon  whom  our  s^anpathies  never 
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rested ;  not  only  to  work  for  millions  of  poor 
creatures,  so  grateful  for  our  care  that  they  are 
ready  to  kiss  the  hem  of  our  garments  —  this 
kind  of  service,  however  lavish  it  may  require 
us  to  be  of  our  labor,  our  time,  our  money,  is 
easy  enough  in  comparison  with  one  which  is 
equally  binding  upon  us  —  it  is  also  our  duty  to 
withdraw  our  sympathy  and  countenance  from 
our  fellow-laborers,  (however  great  their  for- 
mer merits  and  our  love,)  when  they  compro- 
mise the  cause.    It  is  our  duty  to  expose  their 
guilt,  when,  by  their  act  of  compromise,  they 
oppress  and  betray  those  brethren  whose  no- 
bleness is  a  rebuke  to  themselves.  This 
painful  duty  may  every  friend  of  the  Negro  in 
this  country  now  find  himself  called  upon  to 
discharge,  if  he  give  due  attention  to  the  state 
of  Anti- Slavery  affairs  in  America.  If  he  does 
NOT  give  his  attention,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  that  he  never  named  the  Negro  and  his 
cause ;  for  it  is  surely  better  to  stand  aloof 
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from  this  philanthropic  enterprise,  than  to  mix 
np  injustice  with  it. 

The  first  movers  in  the  Anti- Slavery  cause 
in  America,  those  who  have  stood  firm  through 
the  fierce  persecutions  of  many  years,  who 
have  maintained  their  broad  platform  of  catho- 
lic principles,  who  have  guarded  their  original 
Constitution  from  innovation  and  circumscrip- 
tion,—  Garrison,  and  his  corps  of  devout, 
devoted  and  catholic  fellow-laborers,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  its  spirit  in 
all  their  ways,  are  now  in  a  condition  in  which 
they  need  our  support.  They  have  been  op- 
pressed, betrayed,  pillaged,  and  slandered.^ 
Not  they,  but  their  foes,  are  the  innovators, 
the  bigots,  the  unscrupulous  proselyters,  the 
preachers  of  a  new  doctrine,  modified  to  propi- 
tiate the  pro-slavery  spirit  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live.  No  one  will  call  my  words 
too  strong,  my  accusations  exaggerated,  who 
will  read  the  evidence  relating  to  the  transfer 
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of  the  "  Emancipator,"  (for  one  instance,)  or, 
casting  an  eye  upon  the  statement  of  accounts 
of  the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society,  will 
perceive  who  voted  into  their  own  pockets  the 
money  by  which  the  "  Emancipator "  might 
have  been  sustained,  under  whose  commission 
the  assailants  of  the  old  organization  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  at  whose  expense  they 
travelled  throughout  our  country,  sowing  ca- 
lumnies against  Garrison  and  his  faithful  com- 
panions throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land.  When  the  friends  of  the  Slave  here 
are  told  of  treachery,  pillage,  and  slander,  will 
they  hazard  being  a  party  to  the  guilt,  for  want 
of  enquiry,  even  though  the  London  Anti- 
Slavery  Committee,  aud  their  organ,  the  "  Re- 
porter," at  present  appear  to  stand  in  that 
predicament?  If  they  would  avoid  such  a 
liabiUty,  let  them  read  and  consider  the  state- 
ment by  which  the  case  is  placed  fully  before 
them. 
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No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  to  make  allow- 
ance for  lapse  in  the  friends  of  the  Negro  in 
America.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing (not  conceivable  here)  consequent  upon  a 
profession  of  Anti- Slavery  principles,  to  won- 
der that  there  are  but  few  who  can  endure, 
from  year  to  year,  the  infliction  from  without, 
the  probing  of  the  soul  within,  which  visits  the 
apostles  of  Freedom  in  a  land  which  maintains 
Slavery  on  its  soil.  From  my  heart  I  pity 
those  who,  having  gone  into  tlie  enterprise, 
find  that  they  have  not  strength  for  it,  and  that 
they  are  drawn  by  their  weakness  into  acts  of 
injustice  towards  such  as  are  stronger  than 
themselves  ;  —  for  those  who  are  not  with  the 
thorough-going  are  necessarily  against  them. 
We  must  regard  with  even  respectful  compas- 
sion the  first  misgivings,  before  they  have 
become  lapse.  But  what  then  must  we  feel, 
—  what  ought  we  to  do  —  for  those  who  have 
strength,  —  for  those  who  can  suflier  to  the 
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end,  —  for  those  who  are,  after  the  pelting  of  a 
ten  years'  pitiless  storm,  as  firm,  as  resolved, 
as  full  of  vital  warmth  as  ever,  —  as  prepared 
still  to  abide  the  tempest,  till  the  deluge  of 
universal  conviction  shall  sweep  away  the 
iniquity  of  Slavery  from  the  earth  ?  Shall  we 
refuse  to  hear  the  tale  of  their  injuries,  of  their 
justification,  because  others  have  refused,  or 
because  the  story  is  painful  ?  May  we  dare  to 
call  ourselves  workers  in  the  Anti-Slaver}'^ 
cause  while  thus  deserting  the  chief  of  its 
apostles  now  living  in  the  world  ? 

All  believe  that  the  truth  will  finally  prevail ; 
and  you  and  I,  dear  friend,  have  a  firm  faith 
that  therefore  the  old  organization,  with  Garri- 
son at  its  head,  will  prevail,  at  length,  over  the 
base  enmity  of  the  seceders.  But  we  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  their  prevailing  ai 
length,  till  we  see  whether  they  cannot  be 
enabled  to  stand  their  ground  7toiv.  Not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost.   Not  for  a  moment 
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should  their  noble  hearts  be  left  uncheered ;  — 
not  for  a  moment  should  the  Slave-holder  be 
permitted  to  fan  his  embers  of  hope ;  —  not  for 
a  moment  should  the  American  Slave  be  com- 
pelled to  tremble  at  the  adversity  of  his  earliest 
and  stauncher  /riends,  if  we  can,  by  any  effort, 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  cause.  Let  us  urge 
and  rouse  all  who  are  about  us,  —  not  to  re- 
ceive our  mere  assertions,  not  to  take  our 
convictions  upon  trust, — but  to  read,  search 
out,  and  weigh  the  evidence,  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

This  is  all  that  is  needed;  for  I  beheve 
there  is  not  a  f  iend  of  the  Slave,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  who,  knowing  the  facts,  would 
not  make  haste  to  offer  his  right  hand  to  Gar- 
rison and  his  company,  and  his  voice  and  purse 
to  their  cause. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Harriet  Martineau. 
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shonld  l«  RiKislieil  ami  flee.  —  The  Golden  Legend,  by  Wynkyn  do  Worde. 
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VEKBATIM  ET  LITERATIM  FUOM  MY' JOURNAL  IN  UPPER 

IxNDrA. 

BY    GEORGE  TIIOMPSOX. 

Aroul,  Upper  India,  > 
Tuesday,  July  4,  1843,  5  o'clock,  A.  M.  J 

I  AU  now  forty  miles  from  CaAviipore,  and 
so  much  nearer  to  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi. 
J  have  had  my  early  cup  of  tea,  and  am  sit- 
ting on  the  outside  of  the  bungalow,  with  my 

book  upon  my  knee,  and  my  uilvstand  on  the 
1 
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ground.  How  delightful  was  my  journey, 
from  the  liinc  I  started  from  CaAvuporc,  twelve 
hours  ago,  until  it  grew  dark.  The  recent  rain 
made  the  air  ti'uly  delicious.  On  the  outside 
of  the  station  I  passed  tlu'ough  a  large  native 
bazaar,  belonging  to  the  two  regiments  of  se- 
poys now  at  Cawnpore.  I  was  soon  in  the 
open  country.  How  beautiful  the  evening! 
How  gorgeous  the  sky  after  the  rain  I 

Vapors  more  lovely  than  the  uncloudcfl  sky, 
With  golden  pinnacles  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth  ! 

I  have  enjoyed  no  part  of  my  journey  more 
than  this.  Thanks  to  the  young  ofllcer  at 
Benares,  who  would  make  me  accept  a  copy 
of  Byron's  works.  I  have  been  feasting  upon 
the  contents  of  Mun-ay's  splendid  volume  ever 
since.  As  long  as  I  could  see,  I  sat  up  in  my 
palankeen  reading  the  magnificent  tragedy  of 
Sardanapalus,  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  gaze 
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upon  the  scene  nroimd  me.    Tliongli  accom- 
panied by  more  tlian  twenty  men,  noisily 
gabbling  or  nulely  singing  in  panting  and 
groaning  accents  to  the  motion  of  the  palan- 
keen, yet  I  felt  myself  alone.    The  sepoy 
passes  and  makes  his  reverential  salaam.  The 
Hindoo  woman,  till  grace  and  serenity,  averts 
her  face,  draws  her  veil  over  her  head  and 
pm'sucs  her  way.    Wo  stop  at  the  well  that 
the  thirsty  bearers  may  have  water.    I  leave 
my  palankeen  for  a  few  moments,  that  I  may 
siirv' ey  the  scene.    The  shepherd  boy  is  driv- 
ing home  liis  flock,  Hngering  at  intervals  wliile 
the  siiecp  or  the  goats  crop  the  green  blades 
that  lie  scattered  in  their  path.    Beneath  yon 
far-spreading  trees  arc  groups  of  travellers, 
who  have  lighted  their  evcnmg  fnes,  and  are 
kneading  cakes  for  supper.    The  horses  are 
tethered,  the  bullocks  are  unyoked,  and  tliere 
stands  the  sagacious  elephant,  malting  a  hearty 
meal  of  jungle  giass.    Swarms  of  Pariah  dogs 
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are  hovering  round.  We  ai'e  ago  in  upon  the 
road.  The  fires  we  htive  left  bcliind  are  faint- 
ly gUinmering  in  the  distance.  The  soUtaiy 
jackal  is  furtively  stealing  across  the  field  for 
the  adjacent  jungle.  Parrots  in  myriads  are 
winging  their  way  to  their  roosting  place.  Tlie 
frogs  are  hoarsely  croaldug  in  eveiy  flitch. 
Tlie  stately  adjutant  is  standing  alone  in  the 
centre  of  the  pool  lately  made  by  the  rain. 
The  glorious  sim  is  sinking  fast.  He  is  gone, 
and  the  crescent  moon  has  taken  his  place. 

Tlie  fourth  of  July!  My  mind  is  earned 
back  to  the  scenes  of  1835.  How  vivid  they 
are.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  stood  m  the 
chapel  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  de- 
livered my  addi-ess  against  American  slavery. 
O,  how  I  love  America !  Notliing  can  exceed 
my  affection  for  that  country  save  my  deep 
abhon-ence  of  her  slavery.  Let  me  speak  to 
her  from  tliis  lonely  spot :  — 
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And  canst  thou,  America,  say  thou  art  free, 

With  the  scourge  in  thy  hand  and  the  slave  on  his  knee? 

And  canst  thou  in  words  of  self-fiattcry  deal, 

While  in  flesh  thou  canst  traffic,  and  plunder  and  steal ' 

Thou  art  free ;  yet  in  fetters  the  vilest  and  worst : 
Thou  art/rcc,  but  still  slave  to  thy  passions  accurst : 
Thou  art  free  to  do  well,  but  hapt  sold  unto  sin 
That  power,  which  used  nobly,  a  world's  praise  migiii 
win. 

Thou  art  free ;  but  thy  freedom  hath  steeped  thee  in 
crime, 

And  given  thee  a  stain  that  will  linger  through  time  f 
Thou  hast  freedom  abused,  thou  hast  bound  it  to  guilt — 
That  freedom  for  which  tliy  sires'  hearts'  blood  was  spilt. 

That  power  which  thy  freedom  so  bravely  achieved, 
Should  the  fetter  have  broken  — the  captive  relieved  ; 
But  thou  basely  hast  used  it  to  rivet  a  chain 
On  the  sons  of  the  soil  —  on  the  field  of  the  slain. 

What  has  Liberty  gained,  then,  by  what  thou  hast  won  f 

What  gained,  but  disgrace,  and  a  name  she  must  shun  ? 

Thy  freedom  is  selfish,  and  crusl,  and  base  — 

A  libel,  a  scorn,  and  a  curse  to  thy  race  ! 
1* 
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On  this  day  thou  wilt  talk  of  the  chains  thou  hast  worn; 
While  around  tliee  three  millions  in  slavery  mourn. 
Thou  wilt  rail  at  the  nation  that  held  thcc  in  thrall ) 
Then  banquet  in  many  a  slave  crowded  hall. 

The  nation  wliose  fetters  thou  long  since  hast  spurned, 
Has  to  penitence,  mercy,  and  righteousness  turned  ; 
Whilst  thou  ia  thy  vauntings,  hast  lived  till  this  day, 
To  make  men  in  God's  image  thy  spoil  and  th}'  prey. 

But,  let  not  my  censure  descend  upon  those 
Who  cease  not  from  labor — who  ask  no  repose  — 
While  their  brethren  in  bondage  continue  to  groan 
And  for  liberty,  silently,  helplessly  moan. 

This  uay  is,  with  them,  one  of  fasting  and  prayer : 
They  are  stricken  w-ith  anguish,  and  burdened  with  care: 
They  pity  the  slave,  and  tii'";  man,  in  liis  pride, 
Who  of  liberty  boasts,  xcith  that  slave  by  his  side. 

Ye  martyr-like  spirits  !  who,  firm  to  your  vow, 
Have  not  fainted  through  years,  and  arc  bold  even  now; 
Take  courage  !  for  soon  shall  the  Liberty  Bell, 
Sound  the  advent  of//  cc(Zoj»,  and  slavcn/s  knell. 
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(DniMvb!    Hiic;l)t  (Dmuavb! 

BY    W  I  L  L  I  AM    H  O  W  I  T  T  . 

A  liulc  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 

To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  furtlicr  on  Milton. 

Onward  I  a  little  on  I 
Oh  ceaseless  language  of  our  restless  lot  I 

Yes  I  till  we  hence  are  gone, 
Onward  Ave  press  and  hope  v/e  know  not  what. 

Onward,  right  onward,  still ! 
For  what  ?  —  To  dream,  —  to  trifle,  —  to  grow 
cold? 

To  lose  life's  first  pure  thrill, 
And  alienate  hearts  for  unsufiicing  gold  ? 

To  run  the  petty  round 
Of  petty  wants,  —  of  labor  and  of  ease  ? 

To  pant  for  glory's  sound, 
And  scorn  the  crowd  we  perish  e'en  to  please  ? 
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To  be  what  most  we  sliuii  ? 
All  that  we  fear  to  feel,  or  loathe  to  find  ? 

To  yield  up,  one  by  one, 
Life's  gifts,  —  strength,  beauty,  mastership  o( 
mind  ? 

Oh  no !  for  somewhat  more  I 
Quick  Power  who  still  criest  —  "  On,  through 
fire  or  flood  ! " 

Dwell  in  my  spirit's  core, 
For  He  who  sent  thee  glorious  is  and  good. 

Speed  on !  't  is  not  in  vain ! 
Knowledge  and  boundless  love  are  on  thy  wing. 

Are  W"e  not  taught  tlu'ough  pain 
That  man's  frail  heart  is  still  a  holy  tiling  ? 

Life  comes  but  once  on  earth ; 

But  once  is  given  the  battle's  glorious  field 

"Where  we  may  prove  our  birth 
Is  godlike,  and  for  God  lift  spear  and  sliield. 
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For  God  and  brother  man 
May  lift  the  shield  and  fight  the  holy  fight 

Which  Cln:ist  himself  began, 
And  hero- saints  have  waged  for  the  right. 

Here  sits  the  slave  in  chains ; 
Here  cry  the  oppressed,  and  here  the  oppres- 
sor stalks 
Proudly  abroad,  and  stains 
With  crime  the  earth  where  sulFering  virtue 
walks. 

And 't  is  for  this  wc  live !  — 
To  smite  the  oppressor  with  the  words  of 
power : 

To  bid  tlie  tyiant  give 
Back  to  liis  brother  heaven's  allotted  hour. 

To  raise,  to  unloose ;  to  rend 
Sorrows  and  bonds  from  spirit  and  from  limb ; 

To  call  on  God,  and  spend 
The  day  he  gives,  for  Freedom  and  for  Him  1 
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And  doing  this  wc  die  I  — 
Done  or  undone,  he  comes  who  never  waits : 

Down  drops  the  day,  and  high 
Lift  themselves  up  the  broad,  eternal  gates. 

And  there  the  expectant  throng  — 
The  great,  the  immortal  throng  of  those  who  win 

Glory  from  vanquished  wrong, 
Crowd  to  the  porch,  and  watch  our  entrance  in. 

And  eagerly  they  ask  — 
"  Wliere  is  thy  trophy  now  thy  fight  is  o'er  ?  — 

0}ie  trial  and  one  task  — 
How  hast  thou  stood  where  thou  canst  stand 
no  more  ?  " 

And  there  is  joy,  or  tears 
And  a  deep  silence,  o'er  a  frustrate  life ; 

O'er  vainly-given  years ;  — 
A  soul  unhonored  in  the  mortal  strife. 

Then  on !  for  tliis  we  live !  — 
To  smite  th'  oppressor  with  the  words  of  power : 
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To  bid  the  tyrant  give 
Back  to  his  brother  heaven's  allotted  hour. 

And  thou,  oh  God  of  love  I  — 
"  A  httlc  onward  lend  th}^  guiding  hand  I  " 

Oh !  stretch  it  from  above, 
That  giant-like  we  for  the  right  may  stand ! 

May  stand,  and  to  the  death 
Dare  tyi'anny  in  milhon-marching  hosts, 

And  shout  with  dauntless  breath 
Defiance  to  his  curses  and  his  boasts. 

Tlicn  onward !  till  the  veil 
Of  the  unknown  eternity  be  rent. 

There  shall  no  promise  fail ; 
There  the  true  soul  reap  measureless  content. 

And  most  of  all  in  this  — 
That  it  shall  see  how  surely  all  things  tend 

To  Freedom's  victories  — 
How  men  may  fall,  but  God  lives  to  the  end. 

Clapton,  England. 
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(Eijc  Qlnic  Hctormcv. 

BY    WILLIAM    P.  ATKINSON. 

The  true  Reformer  is  the  man  upon  whose 
mind  the  light  of  great  truths  has  fallen  before 
it  has  reached  the  mass  of  liis  fellow-men, 
and  who  feels  called  of  God  to  shed  it  abroad 
into  the  darkness.  Is  tliis  a  presumpt\ious 
definition  ?  The  man  wlio  does  not  yet  realize 
the  darkness,  who  still  yields  to  the  authority 
of  antiquated  error,  who  is  not  strong  enough 
in  liis  own  convictions  to  stand  fiimly  up  before 
all  the  power  of  numlicrs,  the  dignity  of  great 
names,  and  the  false  brightness  with  which 
society  gilds  her  errors,  wlio  cannot  meet  even 
the  wise  and  great  of  his  opponents,  and  in  all 
modesty,  but  with  all  fmnness,  though  he  be 
an  humble  man,  tell  them  of  their  blindness ; 
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— lie  who  cannot  do  this,  is  not  himself  reform- 
ed. For  there  is  something  enlightening,  as 
well  as  strengthening  and  ennobling  in  the 
conscientious  hokhng  of  unpopular  truth.  He 
who  from  his  heart  believes  it,  that  it  is  of 
God,  and  most  precious  to  his  bretlu'en,  though 
they  will  not  receive  it,  his  eyes  are  unsealed 
to  the  reality  of  things ;  he  can  no  longer  be 
cheated  by  their  surface.  In  the  clear  Hght 
of  high  principle,  all  things  take  their  real 
shape,  and  appear  to  him  in  true  proportions. 
The  palaces  of  pride  dwindle  to  insignificance, 
the  venerable  garb  drops  from  consecrated 
errors,  authority  becomes  an  idle  word,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  brute  force  and  cuiming 
intellect,  take  then'  true  place,  the  servants  of 
moral  power. 

He  sees  through  the  great  shows  that  are 
all  about  him,  and  can  understand  how  one 
can  chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  tliousand 

to  flight,  and  seeing  this,  he  feels  the  dignity, 
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the  sacrediiess  of  his  position.  He  will  be 
slow  to  dcsceiicl  from  the  eminence  whereon 
Truth  has  placed  him,  but  in  the  face  of  her 
enemies  he  will  speak  her  words,  and  then 
with  pity,  but  without  fear,  will  stand  their 
onset,  knowing  how  feeble  they  are. 

Shall  what  has  been  said  ])e  modified  be- 
cause the  Reformer  is  a  man,  fallible  and 
ening  like  liis  opponents?    No,  let  it  stand, 
for  tliis  does  not  change  its  truth.    For  he  who 
"  above  liimself  does  not  erect  himself,"  who 
through  a  pure  life,  and  strenuous  self-denial, 
and  earnest  prayer,  does  not  for  the  time 
become  infallible  in  his  convictions,  strong 
against  the  assaults  even  of  his  own  weak- 
nesses, tempting  liim  to  doubt,  he  is  not  yet  a 
true  Reformer.    True,  he  is  a  man,  weak  and 
finite;  but  let  liim  have  put  aside  all  selfish 
ends,  purified  his  mind  from  that  hatred  and 
contempt  of  persons  which  even  a  righteous 
indignation  may  produce,  elevated  liimself  to 
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the  dignity  of  a  tme  lover  of  iiis  bretlwen,  — 
then  in  the  depth  of  liis  conviction,  he  may 
say  that  here  is  a  spark  of  truth  which  he  has 
made  his  own.  All  other  knowledge  may  be 
false;  this  is  true;  and  he  will  feci  witliin 
liini  the  authority  to  declare  it.  He  can  hardly 
fail  to  reach  the  truth,  who  seeks  it  so. 

But  yet,  as  he  is  a  man,  feeble  and  falhble, 
and  as  with  liis  best  convictions  there  must 
be  sonic  alloy  of  error,  let  him  above  all  be 
humble;  —  no  thanksgivcr  that  he  is  not  as 
other  men,  no  despiser  of  his  brctlncn  for  their 
littleness  and  sin.  Yet  what  is  this  but  to 
say,  let  him  be  a  Christian  — 

"  The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit; 
The  first  true  gcntlc-man  that  ever  breathed." 

True,  when  he  stands  forth  the  champion  of 
the  oppressed,  when  he  pours  the  truth  into 
unwilling  ears,  when  he  rebukes  the  great  in 
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high  places,  and  stands  in  the  face  of  danger, 
he  is  great,  and  he  cannot  but  feel  the  dignity 
of  liis  mission.  But,  alas  for  him !  he  too  is  a 
man,  and  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart  there  is 
that  may  well  make  him  say, '  not  unto  me !  * 
He  will  be  humble  then  if  he  if  tnily  strong. 
And  true  humility  will  set  him  above  the 
proud,  for  there  is  a  triodest  lioiding  of  the 
truth  which  no  error  can  whhsttand.  Let  the 
knave,  and  the  coAvard,  and  the  weak  darken 
counsel  with  many  words;  they  cannot  bear 
one  finn  and  simple  answer.  It  is  only  the 
weak  who  boast  of  their  strength;  but  the 
strength  of  the  strong  shows  itself  in  every 
muscle  and  the  slightest  movement. 

How  shall  he  treat  his  opponents?  He 
cannot  dwell  forever  in  abstractions.  How 
shall  he  not  bear  testmiony  against  his  broth- 
er's sin?  Men  can  afford  to  hear  the  pmises 
of  virtue  and  the  rebuke  of  abstract  vice,  and 
their  sins  shall  flourish  none  the  less.  Are 
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there  not  cluirchcs  in  the  land?  But  letliim 
bring  home  the  charge,  say  '  thou  art  the  man,' 
cail  tlie  devil  Satan,  his  own  countrymen  men- 
stealcrs,  their  abettors  false  and  time-servers, 
the  preacher  a  blind  guide  —  and  alas  for  him, 
be  it  never  so  true !  He  has  done  but  liis 
duty,  but  fanatic  and  pestilent  fellow  shall  be 
his  mildest  names,  and  persecution  his  reward. 
But  let  him  not  despair.  He  leads  the  world. 
Afar  oil\  the  tide  of  moral  life  swells  up  at 
his  rebuke,  and  sooner  or  later  all  men  shall 
follow  liim. 

How  will  he  look  upon  the  future  ?  With- 
out fear  and  with  a  fiim  tiust,  for  he  can  see 
into  the  truth  of  things,  how  weak,  for  all  its 
show,  is  error,  how  baseless,  though  seeming 
never  so  strong,  are  all  institutions  that  are  not 
founded  in  etenuil  right.  Noiselessly  shall 
true  religion  pervade  the  world,  finding  a 
home  in  more  and  more  true  hearts,  daily 

mcreasing  the  army  of  the  good,  wiping  away 
2* 
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Uie  stains  of  evil,  healing  the  wounds  it 
makes,  till  the  world  shall  change,  we  know 
not  how.  Her  visible  and  starthng  effects  are 
tlie  smallest  part  of  her  good  work :  her  strong- 
est influence  is  secret.  The  evil  customs  of 
society,  supported  by  authority,  dignified  by 
age,  seeming  so  firm  fixed  that  time  cannot 
move  them,  shall  vanish  at  her  touch,  like  a 
baseless  vision,  and  then  shall  appear  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  that  once  existed 
only  in  the  Reformer's  dream. 

West  Roxburj',  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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0onnct 

TO  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 
BY    J.    W.    H  I  G  G  I  N  S  O  N  . 

'Tis  not  that  deeds  like  thine  need  my  poor 
praise, 

When,  though  commending  not  each  word  of 
strife, 

I  yet  would  thank  thee  for  thy  manly  life, 
Thou  rugged  Luther  of  these  latter  days : 
Oh  when  will  men  look  through  thine  ardent 
phrase 

To  the  true  depth  of  that  devoted  heart, 
Wberf-  selfish  hope  or  fear  had  never  pPvit 
To  swerve  thee,  with  the  crowd,  from  Truth's 

plain  ways  I 
When  that  day  comes,  thy  brothers,  wiser 

grown. 
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Shall  reverence  stmggling  man's  tme  friend 
in  thee, 

Thy  Ufe  of  stern  devotion  shall  atone, 
For  some  few  words  that  seemed  too  rough 
to  be, 

And  they  shall  grave  upon  thy  funeral  stone 
"  This  man  spoke  truth  and  helped  us  to 
grow  free." 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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^  |)arablc. 

BY    THEODORE  PARKER. 

When  Ishmael  was  a  young  man,  mother- 
less and  an  outcast,  with  no  wife,  nor  child  nor 
friend  —  he  rode  on  his  only  camel  laden  with 
dates  and  corn,  a  few  figs  and  ripe  olives, 
cummin  and  precious  seeds,  journeying  alone 
through  the  desert  to  the  fair  of  Shurat.  But 
his  ^amel  died  in  the  wilderness;  and  for 
many  a  day's  journey  did  he  wander  on,  bare- 
foot and  hungry,  a  rained  man,  leaving  his  com, 
his  seeds,  and  all  his  fortune  to  perish  there. 
"  This  place  is  accursed  and  God  hath  forsaken 
me,"  said  Ishmael ;  and  he  called  the  name 
thereof  Me-au-rer ;  "  for  it  bringeth  a  curse," 
said  he.  The  sun  burnt  him ;  his  hps  were 
parched  with  thirst — he  could  not  speak — yet 
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he  died  not,  but  reached  at  last  the  hospitable 
tent  of  Joktan. 

Years  passed  on.  Isumael  became  a  patri- 
arch, rich,  the  father  of  many  strong  ones.  He 
tittvelled  once  again,  in  old  age,  with  his  wives 
and  his  children  and  his  children's  children  — 
men  servants,  and  maidens,  and  a  multitude  of 
camels  —  an  exceeding  great  company,  cross- 
ing the  desert  to  go  into  the  land  of  the  Sa- 
beans  to  die  there.  And  lo,  the  hot  wind  of 
the  desert  came  upon  them ;  the  water  dried 
up  in  their  leathern  bottles.  They  were  like 
to  perish  of  thirst.  The  young  men  and  the 
maidens  cried  in  their  agony  towards  God. 
The  old  men  bowed  themselves  and  were 
silent,  awaiting  the  stroke  of  the  Lord.  The 
moan  of  the  strong  camels  —  it  was  terrible  to 
hear,  as  they  wandered,  crying  unto  God  for 
lack  of  drink. 

A  day's  journey  of  despair  they  travelled 
on,  and  came  to  a  green  forest  with  date-trees 
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and  corn,  figs  and  olives,  green  grass  and  a 
running  well.  They  sat  down  and  were  re- 
freshed — yea  they  drank  and  their  hearts  lived 
once  more  within  them.  But  as  Ishmael,  now 
heavy  with  years,  slept  after  his  fatigue,  at 
noonday,  beliold  that  same  angel  who  had 
appeared  and  led  Hagar  to  the  well  in  the 
desert  —  the  well  of  God's  seeing  me  — 
came  and  stood  before  him  in  his  sleep  and 
said,  "  Son  of  Abraliara,  remcnibcrest  thou  thy 
camel  that  perished?"  And  Ishmael  awoke, 
for  he  remembered  it  was  here  !  He  saw  that 
out  of  the  corn,  the  dates,  the  feAV  ligs,  the  ripe 
olives,  the  cummin,  and  the  precious  seeds, 
so  providentially  lost,  this  cluster  of  fruit 
trees  had  arisen,  and  these  liclds  of  grass  and 
corn.  He  blessed  God,  and  said,  "Were  it 
not  for  the  misfortune  of  my  youth,  I  had  been 
ruined  in  my  old  age,  and  this  great  people  with 
me.    Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord!" 
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And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Kol-Ma- 
as-eh-El  —  for  he  said  it  is  all  God's  work. 
wAiid  there  Ishraael  rested  from  his  labors  — 
and  his  tomb  is  there  unto  this  day. 


West-Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 


THE  rOET  OF  MTLETUS. 
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(EljE  Poet  of  itlilctu0. 

BY    HENRY    W.    L  O  >•  G  F  K  L  L  O  W  . 

Ix  ancient  days,  when  in  the  Ionian  Irincl, 
The  poet  of  Miletu&,  unto  whom 
The  Ephesians  gave  three  thousand  golden 
pieces 

For  singing  them  one  song,  desired  to  add 
Four  chords  unto  the  scvcn-chorded  lyre, 
That  he  might  give  a  more  complete  expression 
To  all  the  feelings  struggling  at  his  heart, 
He  was  forbidden  by  the  popular  vote. 
This  happened  some  three  centuries  before 
Christ! 

Here,  too,  the  popular  voice  forbids  the  ])oet 

To  add  a  single  chord  unto  his  lyre, 

Although  he  takes  no  gold  from  the  Ephesians, 
3 
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And  would  but  give  an  utterance  more  com- 
plete 

To  all  the  voices  of  humanity, 

Even  the  swart  Etliiop's  inarticulate  woe. 

And  this  is  eighteen  centuries  after  Christ  I 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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iTiiciitbc  SlaDcs  in  Nortl)eni  (Dljio. 

BY    J.    R.    G  I  D  D  1  N  G  S  . 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  mouth 
of  INIay,  A.  D.  1810,  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk 
from  viev/,  when  the  laborers  were  returning 
from  their  fields,  that  a  husband,  wife,  and  two 
children  on  foot,  with  wearied  steps  were  seen 

entering  the  village  of  in  northern  Ohio. 

The  oldest  child  was  a  lad  of  some  fourteen, 
the  other  a  daughter  apparently  two  years  his 
junior.  Each  carried  a  small  bundle  of  what 
appeared  to  be  clotliing.  From  their  dusky 
complexions,  their  anxious  countenances,  and 
their  tattered  dresses  it  was  apparent  that  they 
were  fleeing  from  the  land  of  bondage. 

The  people  of  the  village  were  noted  for 
their  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  slave.  It 
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was  known  for  hundreds  of  miles  as  an  asylum 
for  the  panting  fugitive.  Tlic  friends  of 
humanity  would  direct  his  course  to  this,  as  a 
place  of  safety  from  the  rapacious  slave-holder, 
and  the  despicable  slave -catcher.  These  facts 
were  also  known  *o  the  owners  of  slaves  in 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  AVhen  they  once 
learned  that  their  locomotive  property  had 
directed  its  course  to  this  village,  they  usually 
gave  up  the  pursuit  altogether,  or  came  hither 
for  it  without  further  inquiry,  hoping  that  by 
some  means  they  might  succeed  in  arresting 
their  victims  even  in  this  citadel  of  liberty. 
So  on  the  present  occasion,  the  owner  of  the 
family  to  which  I  have  introduced  the  reader, 
having  found  that  the  objects  of  his  pursuit  had 
bent  their  course  directly  for  the  village  in 
question,  made  no  further  stop  for  inquiry,  but 
with  his  two  assistants  drove  with  all  possible 
speed  to  the  veiy  place  where  the  fugitive 
family  had  believed  themselves  safe  from  his 
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fangs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  father,  mother, 
and  then*  little  ones,  on  their  first  anivai  were 
welcomed  to  the  house  of  a  well-known  friend 
of  humanity,  and,  after  being  duly  refreshed, 
were  conducted  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening 
to  a  neighboring  house  to  lodge.  This  was 
done  to  jirevent  all  trace  of  their  whereabouts. 
But  it  so  happened  that  even  here,  there  were 
those  whose  tender  sympatliies  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  slaveholder,  and  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  advocate  the  right  of  the  oppressor  to  his 
property,  in  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-men. 
One  of  these  had  watched  the  movements  of 
the  friends  of  humanity,  and  when  the  slave- 
holder and  his  assistants  arrived,  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  they  found  him  in  the 
road,  ready,  for  a  small  compensation,  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  building  in  which  the  fugitive 
family  were  sleeping.  Throwing  him  two  or 
three  dollars,  without  alighting,  they  desired 

him  to  point  out  the  dwelling  where  the  slaves 

3* 
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might  be  found.  Gathering  up  the  price  of 
his  perfidy,  withoiit  any  further  remark  he 
passed  on  before  them,  and  stopping,  silently 
pointed  them  to  the  door,  and  then,  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  guilt,  disappeared  and  hid  liimself 
from  view  in  his  own  bed-room.  One  of  the 
slave-hunters  remained  with  their  horses,  as  if 
conscious  that  their  property  was  not  safe  in  a 
land  where  a  man  could  be  hired  to  betray  his 
felloAV-man ;  while  the  other  two,  with  pistols 
and  bowie-knives  in  hand,  entered  the  dwell- 
ing and  demanded  their  slaves.  Thus  sud- 
denly aroused  from  their  slumbers,  the  inmates 
were  dismayed  at  the  loud  threats  with  which 
they  v/ere  saluted.  They  regarded  escape  as 
impossil)le,  and  suftered  themselves  to  be 
seized  and  bound,  and  in  less  time  than  I  have 

occupied  in  relating  these  fp.cts,  they  were  on 
their  way  toward  a  land  of  bondage.  I  will 
leave  my  readers  to  imagine  the  horror  of  these 
parents  as  they  were  thus  compelled  to  turn 
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their  footsteps  towards  the  scene  of  their 
former  degradation,  and,  in  contemplation,  to 
behold  themselves  and  children  sold  to  the  far 
South,  destined  to  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence upon  the  cotton  or  sugar  plantations  of 
Mississippi  or  Louisiana. 

But  the  news  of  their  escape  spread  rapidly 
through  the  village.  There  were,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  several  families  of  colored 
people  residing  there.  Some  of  these  had 
worn  the  galling  chains  of  slavery,  and  ail  had 
witnessed  its  horrors.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
colored  men  and  boys  suddenly  collected 
together,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  armed  themselves  with  guns, 
pistols  and  other  weapons.  A  proposition  to 
pursue  the  menstealers  was  made ;  and,  as  if 
actuated  by  one  common  impulse,  all  immedi- 
ately started  at  full  speed  after  their  captured 
brethren. 
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The  slave-catchers,  with  their  captives,  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  the  colored 
people ;  and  from  the  excitement  apparent 
among  them,  and  from  their  menacmg  tones, 
judged  it  prudent  to  seek  safety  in  the  first 
house  which  they  could  reach.  Here  they 
entered  with  their  captives,  and  barring  the 
door,  threatened  death  to  the  first  colored  man 
who  should  enter.  The  house  was  immedi- 
ately surrounded,  guards  were  posted,  and  a 
regular  siege  commenced.  The  night  wore 
away,  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  it 
showed  to  the  besieged  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  but  it  exhibited  to 
them  no  prospect  of  escape.  No  white  man 
appeared  to  lend  them  succor :  and  the  exas- 
peration of  the  blacks  appeared  to  increase  with 
their  numbers,  and  with  the  prospect  of  releas- 
ing their  brethren  from  the  grasp  of  their  per- 
secutors.   Time  continued  to  roll  on,  and  the 
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sun  had  nearly  attained  its  meridian,  when  a 
man  of  small  stature,  bright  hazlc  eye,  of  sober 
countcnauec  and  sedate  manners  rode  up,  and 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  colored 
peoi)le  outside  of  the  building.  Soon  after  he 
applied  at  the  door  for  enti-ance,  and  was  gladly 
admitted. 

When  he  had  introduced  himself  to  the 
slaveholders,  he  assured  them  of  their  perfect 
safety  while  he  was  with  them ;  told  them  that 
he  would  protect  them  if  they  would  accom- 
pany him  to  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county, 
where  they  might  have  a  legal  trial  of  their 
right  to  hold  the  fugitives,  with  the  benefit  of 
counsel.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and 
they  were  soon  under  way  for  the  place  pro- 
posed. When  they  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
justice,  they  employed  the  only  lawyer  that 
could  be  found  to  espouse  the  cause  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  parties  immediately  appeared 
before  a  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
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raining  the  claim  of  this  Kentuckian  to  the 
liodies  of  the  father  and  mother  and  children 
in  question.  Our  friend,  whom  we  introduced 
to  the  loader  at  the  besieged  house,  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  fugitives.  He  had  long 
been  known  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  liberty, 
and  had  often  stood  by  those  charged  with  the 
offence  of  loving  freedom  better  than  slavery. 
He  was  not  unprepared  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  ready  and  able  on  all  points  touching  the 
matter  in  question,  he  soon  showed  his  oppo- 
nents that  they  had  others  than  slaves  to  deal 
with.  The  slaveholder  found  himself  unable 
to  prove  his  claim  and  tlie  captives  were 
discharged.  They  then  partook  of  such  re- 
freshments as  their  friends  provided  for  them, 
and  a  small  donation  was  made  to  pay  their 
expenses  across  the  lake,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  they  were  treading  the  free 
soil  of  Canada. 
Not  so  with  their  persecutors.   The  friends 
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of  liberty  felt  the  necessity  of  setting  an  exam- 
ple that  should  deter  other  slave-hunters  from 
committing  such  outrages  in  futm-e  in  that 
quiet  region.  The  owner  and  his  two  assist- 
ants were  charged  ^vith  an  assault  and  battery 
committed  upon  the  persons  of  the  parents  and 
children  of  whom  wc  have  spoken.  They 
were  accordingly  arraigned  and  ordered  to  find 
bail  for  their  appearance  at  the  next  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  to  be  committed  for  the 
want  of  such  bail.  By  the  aid  of  their  lawyer 
bail  was  procured  and  they  stai'ted  with  hea\^ 
hearts  for  Kentucky,  to  remain  there  some  six 
weeks  and  then  to  return  and  defend  them- 
selves for  thus  laying  hands  upon  their  fellow 
men  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  laws. 
Their  vexation  and  mortification  was  un- 
bounded. But  their  profane  railings  were  of 
little  use ;  their  bonds  were  signed,  and  could 
only  be  cancelled  by  their  appearance  in  Court. 
In  due  time  they  set  out  on  their  return  to 
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Ohio.    "When  they  reached  the  village  of 

M  the  owner  of  the  slaves  was  taken 

severely  ill  and  died  in  a  few  days.  His 
assistants  proceeded  to  the  place  at  which  they 
were  bound  to  appear,  where  one  of  them 
was  taken  sick  and  was  confined  for  a  long 
time.  The  other  made  his  appearance  in  Conrt 
with  a  most  rueful  countenance,  and  apparent 
dejection  of  spirits. 

These  judgments  of  a  righteous  Providence 
having  fallen  so  heavily  upon  the  slave-catch- 
ers, and  their  intended  victims  being  now  in  a 
land  of  safety,  the  prosecuting  attorney.  nft»2r 
consulting  with  the  Court  and  with  some  uf  the 
leading  Philanthropists  of  the  County,  entered 
a  "  nolle  proserpii "  upon  the  indictment,  and 
the  two  living  defendants  were  discharged. 
Since  that  time  few  slave-hunters  have  been 
seen  iu  "  Northern  Ohio." 


Jefferson,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 
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]My  friend,  what  sordid  days  of  dross  arc  these, 
Of  coward  cringing,  and  of  cheap  content ; 
The  nation  raging,  Ukc  a  hive  of  bees, 
Its  dignity  in  noisiest  salhes  spent  I 

I  tlioiight  to  have  beheld,  as  Jiidah  saw 

Her  youngest  victor  shamed  with  glorious  tears, 

The  David  of  the  nations,  far  withdraw 

His  youth  sublime  from  basest  hopes  and  fears. 

I  thought  to  have  beheld  his  serious  eyes 
Looking  the  hero  of  the  world's  spent  field, 
With  Israef  s  hoHness  and  the  grace  which  lies 
Lost  in  the  cliisel  Athens  used  to  wield. 

Could  the  wild  seed,  cast  by  Oppression's  flail 

On  sea-beat  shores  but  germinate  for  this  ? 
'1 
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The  men  of  iron  in  tlicir  cliildren  fail  ?  — 
Betrayed  the  world's  Deliverer  by  a  kiss  ? 

Speech,  which  outruns  performance,  craves 
contempt ; 

Tiaie  Greatness  points  to  acts  in  silent  pride. 
Tlie  Right,  from  fear  of  judgment  is  exempt, 
Content  Trath's  tai-dy  verdict  to  abide. 

Men  had  a  crandeur  in  the  olden  time. 
A  river  freely  winding  at  its  will ; 
And  if,  at  times,  it  darkened,  into  crime, 
Tlie  force  of  nature  left  it  gi'andeur  still. 

Now  thought  is  eisterned  in  the  market-place, 
Wlience  petty  conduits  nni  to  each  man's 
breast ; 

Now  one  low  vice  infects,  throughout,  the 
race, 

One  man's  small  virtue  echoes  tlu'ough  the 
rest. 
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The  lofty  thought,  wliich  spreads  its  arms  to 
air, 

Fed  by  the  silent  dews  of  loneliest  woods, 
Till  its  vast  crown  hangs  in  the  dazzlmg  glare, 
And  o'er  tlie  landscape  wide,  majestic  broods 

Is  smothered  by  the  midergrowth  around, 
Content,  as  sapUngs,  if  no  oak  be  there : 
Stems,  which  might  soar,  now  trail  along  the 
ground ; 

No  robin  sings  there,  gilds  no  sunbeam  fan. 
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(^Ijougijt. 

BY    SUSAN    C.  CABOT. 

What  does  Thought  do  for  ns  ? 

This  question  suggests  itself  when  we  see 
how  much  has  been  done  by  Thought  in  one 
direction,  and  how  little  in  another.  When 
we  see  how  little  advance  Thought  has  made 
in  the  moral  world,  compared  with  her  pro- 
gi'ess  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  one,  we 
feel  that  she  has  been  cheated  of  her  birth- 
right, and  that  something  must  be  done  to 
ai'ouse  her  to  claim  her  title-deeds.  While  by 
means  of  her  great  mstrumentality,  science 
has  brought  the  stars  to  our  feet,  and  carried 
us,  as  on  eagles*  wings,  to  the  remote  comers 
of  the  earth,  what  has  she  accomplished  in 
the  moral  world  ?  What  has  she  even  begun  ? 
While  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  are  in  a 
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land  of  slavery,  still,  like  Cain,  taking  our 
brother's  blood!  not  from  the  instigation  of 
envy,  because  we  think  we  have  not  our  just 
share  of  the  favor  of  heaven,  but  from  the 
wish  to  have  more  than  our  share.  Can 
Thought  have  anything  to  do  with  this?  No,  it 
would  be  denying  her  divinity  to  say  it :  passion 
and  selfishness  may,  but  cool  Thought  never. 

Why  should  not  the  moral  world,  like  the 
physical,  also  have  her  trophies,  won  from 
the  field  of  Thought  ?  While  steam-ships,  and 
railroads,  and  balloons,  ai-e  filling  earth,  sea 
and  sky,  shall  there  not  arise  greater  wonders 
in  the  moral  universe?  Shall  not  self-sacri- 
cing  devotion  turn  iron  chains  into  silken  cords 
of  love,  prison -bars  into  gentle  persuasion,  and, 
at  one  word,  people  God's  free  earth  with 
millions  of  free  men,  changing  them  from 
chattels  into  sons  of  God  ? 

How  is  it  that  Thought  is  so  shy  as  she  takes 

her  rounds  in  the  world  within  ?    Why,  when 
4* 
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she  approaches  the  holy  of  holies,  which  is  to 
he  laid  open  at  the  last  day,  why  will  she  not 
take  courage  and  enter  there  and  find  out  the 
secrets  of  this  hidden  chamber,  where  is  kept 
the  book  of  life? 

Surely  the  slave-holder,  who  makes  laws 
upon  laws  that  he  may  live  securely  and 
make  money,  has  kept  strict  watch  that  the 
most  secret  place  in  his  soul  shall  be  made 
secure  against  this  intruder,  Thought,  or  he 
never  could  lie  down  in  his  bed  with  the  echo 
still  in  his  cars  of  those  cries  which  rise  up 
from  the  heart  of  the  poor  being  whom  he  has 
robbed  of  his  birth-right,  without  asking  him- 
self by  what  right  he  does  this.  If  Thought 
came  to  him  here,  would  she  not  say,  "  Hoav 
dare  you  do  this  great  wickedness  ?  How  can 
you  so  burthen  your  soul,  that  it  cannot  mount 
above  this  earth  —  wet  with  the  blood,  and 
ringing  with  the  sounds  of  the  broken-hearted, 
the  helpless,  and  the  dying ;  and  this  all  the 
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work  of  your  hands  I  Upon  this  defiled  soil 
must  your  soul  hnger ;  your  soul,  born  for  the 
skies,  born  to  live  forever  in  the  fidness  of  an 
eternal  life  I  Can  you  expect  that  a  God  of 
justice  can  receive  and  own  you  for  his  child? 
Take  me  into  your  holy  of  holies  and  let  me 
there  stay  till  I  have  moved  the  face  of  the  great 
deep  within  you,  and  shown  yon  that  not  this 
earth,  but  the  heavens  above,  are  to  be  reflect- 
ed in  you  ;  that  you  are  to  become  an  angel, 
ready  for  acts  of  mercy,  and  a  messenger  of 
the  Most  High.  O  bar  me  out  no  longer !  you 
have  lived  too  long  without  me ;  know  that  I 
come  from  the  Everlasting  One,  whose  just 
laws  cannot  be  broken  without  a  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment.  It  cannot  be  that  you 
have  intended  to  do  this  gi*eat  wrong;  that 
you  have  meant  to  break  the  loving  hearts  of 
so  many  of  God's  children;  that  you  have 
meant  to  take  from  the  arms  of  the  mother 
the  child  that  God  has  given  her ;  from  the 
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to  bruig  up  this  child  to  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  an  immortal  being !  Why  make  use  of  me 
only  to  farther  your  earth-bound  plans  ?  Let 
me  awaken  you  from  tliis  sleep  before  it 
becomes  the  sleep  of  death,  and  rouse  you  to 
the  fact  that  the  abundant  crops  of  cotton  and 
sugar  that  start  from  the  ground  wet  with  the 
tears  and  blood  of  your  fellow-men,  will  not 
serve  you  in  that  great  day  when  alone  with 
me  and  your  God.  Now,  I  come  to  you  as  a 
friend,  praying  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a 
season,  to  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  truth ;  but 
then,  on  that  day,  I  shall  come  before  you  as 
your  accuser  and  judge." 

There  have  always  been  some  pure  spirits 
to  awaken  Thought,  and  to  keep  her  in  mind 
of  her  celestial  birth  and  mission ;  some  wit- 
nesses that  her  works  are  to  outreach  the 
visible  heavens.  Let  such  keep  the  high 
places  in  faith,  knowing  that  if  they  are  not 
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discerned  from  beneath  there  are  watchful 
eyes  above  that  ever  keep  guard  over  them. 
Is  it  pride,  or  passion,  or  selfishness,  or  the 
love  of  this  world  or  its  honors,  that  have 
.  aroused  and  bound  together  those  who  have 
taken  into  tlicir  souls  the  great  thought  that, 
however  usage  or  prejudice  or  the  sanction  of 
the  great  and  powerful  uphold  slavery,  it  still 
is  a  crime,  and  must  be  done  away,  unless 
the  laws  of  God  and  his  Son  are  false  ?  This 
thought,  brooded  over  in  a  small  upper  room 
till  it  became  a  word  to  be  canied  into  act  at 
all  hazards,  was  the  beginning  of  that  noble 
company,  who,  willing  to  take  all  abuse  so 
long  as  the  great  work  of  redemption  is  going 
on,  have  brought  many  to  think,  and  by  tliis 
have  brought  them  nearer  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  are  themselves  inspired  with  the 
great  hope  that  their  labors  are  not  in  vain  for 
the  redemption  of  our  country  from  her  deep 
stain  of  slavery.    Give  me  a  great  thought 
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said  Herder,  when  lie  was  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  worlds.  We  are,  at  all  times,  on  tliis 
confine;  and  should  always  pray  for  some 
great  thought,  to  carry  us  into  the  eternity 
of  great  actions. 


West  Roxbury,  IMassachusetts,  U.  S. 
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ON    READING    A    PAPER,    IN    DEFENCE    OF  SLAVERY, 
WRITTEN  JIV  A  CLERGYMAN. 

A  TRAVELLER  fell  among  the  thieves  : 
He  was  crushed  like  Autumn  leaves  : 
He  was  beaten  like  the  sheaves 
Upon  the  threshing-floor. 

There,  upon  the  public  way, 
Li  the  shadowless  heat  of  day, 
Bleeding,  stripped  and  bound  he  lay, 
And  seemed  to  breathe  no  more. 

Void  of  hope  was  he,  when  lo ! 
On  his  way  to  Jericho, 
Came  a  priest,  serene  and  slow, 
His  journey  just  begun. 

/ 
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Many  a  silver  bell  and  gem 
Glittered  on  his  harness  hem ; 
Behind  him  gleamed  Jerusalem, 
In  the  unclouded  snn. 

Broad  were  his  phylacteries, 
And  his  calm  and  holy  eyes 
Looked  above  earth's  vanities, 
And  gazed  upon  the  sky. 

He  the  suflerinjr  one  descried, 
But,  with  saintly  looks  of  pride, 
Passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
And  left  him  there  to  die. 

Then  approached  with  reverend  pace, 
One  of  the  elected  race. 
The  chosen  ministers  of  grace, 
Who  bore  the  ark  of  God. 

He  a  Levite  and  a  liigh 
Exemplar  of  humanity, 
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Likewise  passed  the  sufTerer  by, 
Even  as  the  dust  he  trod. 

Then  cnnic  a  Samaritan, 
A  despised,  rejected  man, 
Outlawed  by  the  Jewish  ban 
As  one  in  bonds  to  sin. 

He  beheld  the  poor  man's  need, 
Bound  his  wounds,  and  with  all  speed 
Set  him  ou  his  own  good  steed, 
And  brought  him  to  the  inn. 

When  our  Judge  shall  reappear 
Thinkest  thou  this  man  v/ill  hear 
"  Wherefore  didst  thou  interfere 
With  what  concerned  not  thee  ? " 

No  I  the  words  of  Christ  will  run, 

Whalsoevcr  thou  hast  done 
To  this  poor  and  suflcring  one 
That  hast  thou  done  to  me ! " 
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BY    JANE    ELI  7.  A  B  F.  T  H    U  I  T  C  11  C  O  C  X  . 

In  convci'ling  the  imbedded  marble  into  a 
magnificent  temple,  with  massive  walls,  beau- 
tiful columns,  and  crowning  capitals,  the 
services  of  the  architect  and  the  mason,  the 
bold  and  skilful  hand  of  the  sculptor,  and  the 
aid  of  liim  who  quanies  the  marble  —  who 
disengages  each  block  from  the  mass,  are  all 
necessaiy  to  its  completion.  It  is  a  work  of 
labor  and  of  time.  The  rude  and  shapeless 
material  appears  unseemly,  but  when  the 
edifice  is  completed  it  fills  the  beholder  with 
delight.  The  sound  of  the  heavy  blows,  the 
drillmg  and  the  blasting  in  the  quarry,  the 
harsh  grating  of  the  saw,  and  the  ringing  of 
the  chisel,  may  have  fallen  unpleasantly  npon 
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the  sensitive  nerves  of  him  who  contemplates 
this  work  of  art  and  taste ;  but  were  it  not  for 
these,  the  temple  never  would  have  been 
erected. 

So  in  a  moral  enterprize,  the  services  of 
many  are  needed ;  the  bold  architect  to  con- 
ceive the  glorious  design,  some  to  separate 
from  the  mass  of  universal  mind  the  individ- 
ual fragments,  others  whose  patient  industry 
brings  each  into  a  fitting  shape,  and  they  who 
with  skilful  hand  fashion  the  whole  into  a 
form  of  spiritual  beauty.  He  performs  no  less 
important  service  in  erecting  tlie  temple  of 
freedom,  whose  startling  tones  awaken  the 
guilty  conscience  of  the  oppressor,  than  he 
who  leads  the  repentant  spirit  onward  and 
upward,  and  inspires  it  with  a  love  of  univer- 
sal Uberty.  He  who  arrests  public  attention, 
and  elicits  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  oppress- 
ed, labors  as  effectually  for  that  end  as  he 
who  teaches  the  heaven-born  principle  of  the 
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brotherhood  of  man.  Kind  and  gentle  Ian-, 
guage,  bold  and  forcible  speech,  severe  and 
terrible  rebuke  are  all  useful  and  necessary, 
and  ho  who  uses  the  latter  does  as  much, 
perhaps,  towards  regenerating  mankind,  as  his 
fellow-laborer  who  uses  mild  and  persuasive 
arguments. 

As  in  the  marble  there  is  only  now  and  then 
a  block  which  is  suitable  for  a  corner-stone 
or  a  pedestal,  a  key-slonc  or  a  capital,  so  in 
society  there  is  only  now  and  then  a  spirit 
which  is  susceptible  of  a  separate  and  individ- 
ual existence :  only  now  and  then  one  that  can 
be  fashioned  into  an  independent  body,  and 
fitted  for  a  promment  place.  But  all  others  are 
equally  useful  In  the  erection  of  the  great 
temple  of  freedom,  each  will  occupy  an  im- 
portant position,  and  the  labor  of  every  work- 
man will  be  available. 

Let  not  him,  then,  who  goes  forward  and 
performs  the  perilous  service  of  subduing  the 
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flinty  heart,  iinden'^alue  the  influence  of  him 
who  leads  a  true  and  beautiful  life  in  the 
quiet  and  retirement  of  his  own  home.  And 
let  not  him  of  the  mild  and  gentle  manner, 
whose  spiritual  power  hallows  all  within  its 
circle,  imparting  vitality  and  character  and 
beauty  to  his  work,  deprecate  the  noise  and 
the  strife,  the  thunder-tone  and  the  earth- 
quake-shock in  the  distance.  But  let  all 
labor,  each  in  liis  own  way  and  in  his  own 
appropriate  field,  and  in  due  time  that  glori- 
ous temple  shall  be  erected,  which  shall  give 
shelter  and  protection  to  cverv  suflerins?  child 
of  humanity. 

Salcin,  Ohio,  U.  S. 
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BY  T  n  E  0  D  0  n  F.  p  A  u  K  i:  n . 

I. 

.lEsus  TiiEUK  IS  NO  Kami:  so  ukar  as  thinl 

Jesus  llierc  is  no  name  so  dear  as  tliine 
Wliich  Time  has  blazoned  on  his  ample  scroll ; 
No  wreaths  nor  garlands  ever  did  , entwine 
So  fair  a  temple  of  so  vast  a  soul ; 
There  every  augel  set  Ids  triumph  seal, 
Wisdom  comliined  with  Strength  and  radiant 
Grace 

In  a  sweet  copy  Heaven  to  reveal, 
And  stamp  Perfection  on  a  mortal  face : 
Once  on  the  Earth  wert  thoU;  before  men's 
eyes, 

That  could  not  half  thy  beauteous  brightness 
see, 

E'en  as  the  emmet  cannot  read  the  skies, 
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Nor  our  weak  orbs  look  through  immensity ; 
Once  on  the  Earth  wert  thou  —  a  living  shrine, 
Wliercin  conjoining  dwelt  —  the  Good,  the 
Lovely,  the  Divine. 


II. 

OH  THOU  GHEAT  KRIKN'D  TO  ALL  TIIK  SON'S  OF  MV.S. 

On  thou  great  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 
"Wlio  once  appeared  in  humblest  guise  below, 
Sin  to  rebuke  and  break  the  captive's  chain, 
To  call  thy  brethren  forth  from  Want  and 
Woe,— 

Thee  would  I  sing.   Thy  Truth  is  still  the 
Light 

Which  guides  the  nations  —  groping  on  their 
way, 

Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night, 

Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  perfect  day  : 

Yes  I  thou  art  still  the  Life  ;  thou  art  the  Way 
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Tlie  holiest  know,  —  Light,  Life  and  Way  ol 
Heaven  I 

And  they  who  dearest  hope,  and  deepest  pmy, 
Toil  by  the  Light,  Life,  Way  which  thon 

hast  given. 
And  by  thy  Truth  aspiring  mortals  trust 
T'  uphft  their  faint  and  bleeding  Brothers  res- 
cued from  the  dust. 

III. 

DEAR  JESUS  WEUE  THY  .SPMilT  NOW  ON'  EARTH. 

Dear  Jesus  were  thy  spirit  now  on  Earth, 
Where  thou  hast  prayed  and  toiled  a  world  to 
win,  — 

What  vast  ideas  would  sudden  rise  to  birth, 
What  strong  endeavors  'gainst  o'ennastering 
Sin! 

Thy  blest  beatitudes  again  thou  *dst  speak ; 
But  with  deep-hearted  words  that  scorch  like 
fire, 
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Wouldst  thou  rebuke  the  oppressors  of  the 
weak : 

Or,  turning  thence  to  Prophets  that  asph-e. 
How  Avouldst  thou  cheer  the  men  who  toil 
to  save 

Their  Brothers  smarting  'neath  a  despot's  rod, 
To  lift  the  Poor,  the  Fallen,  and  the  Slave, 
And  lead  tlicm  all  alive  to  worship  God  I 
Bigots  wouldst  thou  rebuke  —  that  idle  stand, 
Bui  send  thy  Gospel-fraught  Apostles  con- 
quering through  the  land. 

West  Koxbtirj",  3I:issaclmselts,  U.  .S. 
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(Lljoinas  (tlar!\Son. 

Platford  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  Oct.  3,  1S15. 

Dear  Madam  : 

I  RECEIVED  your  last  letter,  but  was  so  ill 
at  the  time  that  I  was  unable  to  answer  it 
for  some  clays;  and  indeed  I  have  recovered 
so  little  since  that  time,  that  I  despair  of 
being  much  better.  My  constitution  is  now, 
probably,  as  we  say  in  England,  "  brealdng 
up ; "  which  I  regret  only,  as  it  liinders  me  from 
being  farther  useful.  I  could  have  wished, 
perhaps,  to  have  Uved  a  little  longer,  but  it 
would  have  been  only  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  day  when  slavery  should  terminate.  That 
its  days  are  numbered  I  have  no  doubt;  no 
more  doubt  than  that  I  am  now  living;  and 
the  event  cannot  fail  of  being  hastened  on 
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by  what  lias  happened  in  the  case  of  Cnssius 
M.  CJiiy.  TIic  bnitnl  Irealinent  of  liim,  and  the 
outrages  committed  since  by  the  white  mob 
at  Lexinglon,  on  the  persons  of  the  poor  harm- 
less  black  people  residing  in  that  city,  will  be 
a  fine  engine  for  the  citiijens  of  the  North,  with 
wliich  to  work. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  present  state  of  my 
liealth  will  not  permit  me  to  send  you  the 
contribution  you  desire  against  the  forthcoming 
Fair.  A  parliciilor  circumstance  has  occurred 
which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  performing 
what  otlierwiso  would  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  me.  An  American,  of  the  name  of  H.  C. 
AVright,  who  has  been  in  England,  Init  more  in 
Scotland,  for  sometime,  and  wlio  has  attended 
several  Anti- Slavery  meetings  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  cause,  wrote  to  me  a  week  or  two 
before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  to  do  him  a 
great  favor,  wliich  was,  that  as  my  History  of 
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the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Tmde  contained  the 
facts  relating  to  it  only  up  to  March  1S07, 
when  the  British  Parliament  put  an  end  to  it, 
he  wished  to  have  some  little  faithcr  history 
of  our  proceedings  in  England  since  that  time, 
so  as  to  take  in  the  rise  and  means  by  wliich 
slavery  in  England  was  abolished  also.  He 
could  get  this  he  said  (and  he  said  truly)  from 
no  other  person  now  living  but  myself  I 
consented  to  furnish  him  with  a  httle  account 
—  though  far  from  well  at  the  time  —  willing 
to  oblige  a  person  who  had  done  so  much  for 
our  cause,  and  tliinking  that  it  might  afford 
pleasure  to  some  of  our  friends  in  America.  I 
agreed  only  to  give  him  the  facts,  leaving  it  to 
him  so  to  embellish  it  as  to  make  it  a  readable 
little  book.    I  had  no  other  idea,  however, 
than  that  it  would  be  the  work,  on  my  part,  of 
a  fortnight  only,  though  I  had  too  many  things 
on  hand  even  to  spare  that  time ;  but  three 
weeks  have  passed,  and  as  I  am  now  a  very 
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slow  writer,  it  will  Inke  three  weeks  more 
to  finish  the  work.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
liow  impossible  it  is  for  me,  when  this  work 
for  Mr.  Wright  shall  have  been  finishetl,  and 
in  my  present  stale  of  health,  to  write  anything 
fit  to  read,  to  be  ready  at  the  time  of  your  Fair. 
I  will  just  say,  that  I  was  the  more  induced  to 
put  myself  to  the  trouble  of  writing  on  this 
occasion,  when  I  saw  tliatin  the  Report  of  tho 
Glasgow  Female  Ami- Slavery  Society  Mr. 
Wright  had  given  so  lofty  nnd  yet  so  true  a 
character  of  Mr.  Garrison. 

NotAvilhstauding  I  have  said  all  tliis,  I  vAU 
think  of  a  subject  for  the  Fair,  and  will 
endeavor,  if  I  can  steal  a  few  moments,  at 
intervals,  to  begin  it  and  go  on  with  it ;  and  if 
I  can  finish  it  in  time  I  will  send  it  you ;  but 
I  nmst  know  what  is  the  last  day  for  receiving, 
at  Boston,  publications  for  the  press. 

And  here  I  will  ask  a  question.    I  have 

some  memoirs  of  Henry  Clirislophe,  king  of 

G 
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Hayti.  I  corresponded  with  him  fur  three 
years,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  making 
improvement  for  the  good  of  liis  country, 
whic.li  I  behevc  he  followed.  Ilis  only  iault 
was  that  of  being  a  too  rigid  disciplinarian ;  a 
fault,  indeed,  which  I  cannot  palliate ;  but  his 
intentions  were  noble,  and  his  projects  great, 
and  he  had  a  great  mind.  When  I  was  at  the 
great  Congress  at  Aix  la  Chapellc,  in  Germany, 
trying  to  lo  something  with  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  then  assembled,  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-tmde,  I  found,  unexpectedly, 
m  my  pocket,  a  letter  of  king  Henry,  which  I 
had  nnknoviingly  brought  with  me  from  my 
own  house.  This  letter  had  in  it  remarks  on 
education.  I  showed  it  to  the  Emperor  of 
Paissia.  After  having  read  it,  he  asked  my 
permission  to  show  it  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Pmssia.  He  did  so  — 
and  told  me  that  both  of  them  were  astonished 
at  it  as  a  letter  coming  from  a  black  man ;  and 
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all  the  three  agreed,  that  though  they  spared 
110  expense  in,  getting  tlic  cleverest  men  in 
Europe  io  be  their  ministers,  and  to  sit  in  conn  • 
ciJ,  no  one  of  their  then  cabinet  could  produce 
a  belter  letter.  Now  the  publication  of  such 
inemoranda  in  America  might  have  a  good 
eiiect  in  many  ways,  for  however  they  might 
class  the  l)lack  man  with  the  brute,  in  intellect, 
Henry  Christo[)hc,  a  man  as  black  as  jet,  had 
}>owers  of  mind  equal  to  those  of  any  President 
in  America.  Would  sucli  a  work  do  good, 
then,  and  would  it  suit  your  Liberty  Bell? 

I  will  finish  my  letter  with  a  saying  of  one 
of  the  dearest  friends  I  ever  had,  namely, 
General  Lafayette.  I  was  with  the  General 
often,  and  con-esponded  with  him  after  his 
coming  out  of  his  dungeon  at  Olmiitz.  But  the 
first  tune  I  knew  him  was  when  I  was  in  Paris, 
the  year  after  the  French  Revolution,  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  I  assisted  him 
materially.    He  was  decidedly  as  uncompro- 
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mising  an  enemy  to  ihc  slave-trade,  and 
slaveiy,  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  freed 
all  liis  slaves  in  French  Cayenne,  who  liad 
come  to  hmi  by  inheritance,  in  1786,  and 
shewed  me  all  his  rules  and  regulations  for 
his  estate  when  they  were  emancipated.  I  was 
with  hmi  no  less  than  four  different  times  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  real  gentleman,  and  of  soft 
and  gentle  manners.  I  have  seen  him  put 
out  of  temper,  but  never  at  any  time  except 
when  slaveiy  was  the  subject.  He  has  said, 
frequently,  "I  would  never  have  drawn  my 
sword  in  the  cause  of  America,  if  I  could  have 
conceived  that  thereby  I  was  founding  a  land 
of  slaveiy."  How  would  the  people  of  Fayette 
County  like  to  hear  this  ?  —  to  hear  their  land 
cursed  by  the  man  who  gained  it  for  them  ? 
I  remain, 

Dear  Madam, 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Clarkso.\. 

To  Mis.  II.  G.  Cliapmaii. 


SONG,  BY  E.  L.  POLLEN. 
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FOR  THE  FRIENDS  OE  FREEDOM. 

FAXEUIL   HALL,   TWELFTH   ANTI-JLAVERV  FAI 

BY    ELIZA    LEE    F  O  L  I,  E  N  . 

Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  in  hand 
Bound  together  let  us  stand, 
Storms  are  gathering  o'er  the  land, 

Many  friends  ai-e  gone ! 
Still  we  never  are  alone, 
Still  we  bravely  march  right  on, 

Right  on  I  right  on  I  right  on  I 

To  the  Pilgrim  spirit  true 

Which  nor  slave  nor  master  knew, 

Onward !  faithful,  fearless  few, 

Liberty's  the  prize  I 

Full  of  hope  that  never  dies, 

Spirits  of  the  free  arise  I 

Arise  I  arise  I  arise  I 
()* 
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Will  you  your  New  England  see 
Crouching  low  to  slaveiy  ? 
Rise  and  say  it  shall  not  be  I 

More  than  life's  at  stake  ! 
Rise  and  every  fetter  break  I 
Eveiy  free-born  soul  awake  I 

Awake!  awake  I  awake! 

Listen  to  our  solemn  call, 
Sounding  from  old  Faueuil  Hall, 
Consecrate  yourselves,  your  all 

To  God  and  Liberty  I 
On  your  spirit's  kindred  knee, 
Swear  your  country  shall  be  free, 

Be  free !  be  free !  be  free  ! 

Heed  not  what  may  be  your  fate, 
Count  it  gain  when  worldlings  hate, 
Naught  of  hope,  or  heart  abate, 

Victory 's  before ! 
Ask  not  that  your  toils  be  o'er 
Till  nil  slavery  is  no  more, 

No  more  I  no  more  I  no  more  ! 
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Welcome,  then,  the  croAvii  of  tlionis 
Which  the  faithful  brow  adorns ; 
All  comj^laint  the  brave  soul  scorns, 
Burdens  are  its  choice,  — 

While  within  it  hears  a  voice 
Ever  echoing,  rejoice  I 

Rejoice  !  rejoice !  rejoice ! 

Soon,  to  bless  our  longing  eyes, 
Freedom's  glorious  sun  shall  rise ; 
Now  it  lights  those  gloomy  skies 

Faintly  from  afar,  — 
Faith  and  love  her  heralds  are, 
See  you  not  her  morning  star  ? 

Hui-ral  hurra  I  hunu! 


West  lloxbiiry,  .Masvacliusetts,  U^  S. 
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^  Comimmication. 

BY    HARRIET    M  A  R  T  I  N  E  A  U  . 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  no  fiction  : 
nor  can  it  be  called  a  clream.  As  to  whence  it 
was  derived, — suffice  it  now  to  say  that  means 
of  insight  into  realities  exist,  —  powers  of  body 
and  soul  for  a  certain  recognition  of  unseen 
tilings, — Avhich  few  are  aware  of,  and  scarcely 
any  know  how  to  exert  and  employ. 

A  spirit,  released  from  its  present  life  and 
connexions,  shrank  from  entering  upon  tliat 
state  of  case  and  "  glory  "  which  it  had  been 
led  to  anticipate  as  a  good  portion  after  death. 
It  preferred  ceasmg  to  Uve  to  living  that  kind 
of  hfc.  Liberty  of  choice  being  left,  however, 
it  chose  a  lot  of  service,  —  eternal  service  of 
men.    It  chose  this  work;  —  to  abide  by  our 
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globe,  and  live  in  its  shadowy  parts ;  —  to  traveJ 
with  the  gloom,  and  penetrate  the  deeper 
gloom  of  mourning  hearts.  Its  work  was  to 
enter  all  sorrowing  souls,  unseen,  unheard,  un- 
tracked,  unfelt,  —  except  in  the  glow  of  hope 
and  comfort  it  was  enabled  to  create.  This 
juission  it  fulfilled  for  centuries. 

Of  what  it  saw  and  was  permitted  to  do,  I 
will  now  give  you  but  one  instance.    One  of 
its  first  pauses  was  in  a  slave-sliip  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  company  of 
wretched  beings  felt  themselves  in  a  vault 
ol'  blackness  as  teiTifying  as  their  fate.  The 
spirit  penetrated  them  all,  and  found,  as  it  told 
me,  "  their  hearts  as  deep  as  the  sea  they  are 
on,  and  as  dark  as  the  night  about  them.  I," 
it  continued,  "  will  be  the  opener  of  their  dawn. 
Gently  — gently — will  I  let  in  the  light:  — 
only  as  they  arc  able  to  bear  it.    There  is  no 
haste  :  for  what  is  so  sure  as  the  spread  of  the 
dawn  into  perfect  day  ?  " 
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Even  ill  such  work,  jiursucd  with  such 
powers,  the  spirit  found  some  pain  anil  (b-aw- 
back.  Its  aids  were  circumscribed  l)y  the 
limitations  of  the  capacities  of  the  sulTerers. 
In  this  instance,  it  could  impart  only  a  vague 
sensation  of  comfort  and  ho2)e  of  relief  While 
itself  looking  back  and  down  upon  the  expanse 
oi'  centuries,  and  seeing  the  Ihe-fountains  oi' 
liberty  AveUing  up  wherever  man  had  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  touched  the  soil  for  freedom  in 
the  name  of  God;  —  while  itself  perceiving 
that  all  fetters  of  mind  and  body  are  perpetu- 
ally wasting  away  under  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  the  few  who  are  ever  praying  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  enslaved  in  some  corner  of  the 
earth ;  — wliile  itself  seeing  and  knowing  these 
things,  the  ministering  spirit  could  not  make 
them  seen  and  known  by  eyes  yet  darkened, 
aiid  intellects  yet  torpid.  It  could  but  let  in  a 
dim  ray,  and  infuse  a  faint  glow,  whereby 
however,  the  bowed  head  was  raised,  —  the 
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silent  spoke  to  each  other,  —  the  mfaiit  Avas 
jiresscd  to  its  motlicr's  beating  heart,  and  an 
undefined  sense  of  well-being  spread  through 
tlie  band  ofsullcrers,  though  none  could  tell  — 
nor  even  inquire  —  wliencc  came  the  intuition 
of  hope  and  help. 

If  you  ask  why  I  tell  you  this,  I  can  only 
reply  that  it  animated  me,  —  (it  being,  as  I 
said,  no  fiction,  nor  yet  a  dream)  and  that  I  like 
to  impart  to  you  whatever  animates  me  in  tlie 
great  cause  for  which  you  work  and  endure. 


Ambleside,  Wcslnioreland,  England. 


OUK.  DUTY. 


(Dili-  Dutij. 

BY   BEXJAMIN    S.  JONES. 

Why  should  wc  rest  ingloriously 
When  earth  is  filled  with  strife, 

And  EiTor  shouts  her  battle  cry 
Upon  the  field  of  Life  ? 

The  labor  we  were  sent  to  do, 

Is  steadfastly  to  seek 
A  knowledge  of  the  Right  and  True 

With  spirit  strong,  yet  meek. 

To  tread,  unmurmuring,  the  way 
The  Sinless  One  hath  trod, 

And  thus  draw  nearer  cv'ry  day 
In  likeness  unto  God. 

The  shadowy  Past  has  from  us  flown. 

The  Future  cometh  late, 
Tlie  Present  only  is  our  own, 

Nor  will  the  Present  wait. 

Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S. 
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€xixati 

FROM     A     SPEECH    AT    THE     ANTI-TEXAN    MEETING  IN 
FANEUIL  HALL,  Jt43. 

BY    SAMUEL   J.  MAV. 

The  compromise  of  our  fathers  blunted  the 
sensibility  of  their  children,  so  that  they  were 
too  easily  turned  aside  from  the  high  career 
which  was  commenced  by  the  Revolution,  and 
suffered  the  spu'it  of  trade  to  usurp  that  place 
in  their  bosoms  which  should  have  been  kept 
ever  sacred  to  the  spirit  of  Freedom. 

Allusion  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  the 

course  of  our  debates  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Ah  I 

sir,  the  fate  of  that  rock  is  very  similar  to  the 

fate  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  upon  which  our 

civil  institutions  were  professedly  based.  Go, 

sir,  to  Plymouth,  inquire  for  the  Rock,  and 

you  shall  be  led  to  see  where  it  is  actually 
7 
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buried  ifi  a  wharf,  aud  over  it  the  busy  sons  of 
trade  daily  trample,  not  conscious  that  it  is  a 
sacred  spot.  It  is  true,  sir,  some  'of  the  pious 
sons  of  the  Pilgrims  have  rescued  a  portion  of 
the  Rock  from  that  desecration  to  which  I 
have  alluded;  but,  sir,  the  disposal  tliey  have 
made  of  the  fragment,  (ajithough  with  a  dif- 
ferent intention,  and  for  a  better  purpose) 
happens  still  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Declaration  of  our 
Revolutionarj'-  sires  has  been  treated.  They 
have  brought  that  piece  of  rock  to  the  side  of 
the  most  pubhc  high  way,  to  be  seen  and 
admired  of  all  men  —  to  be  seen,  but  not  felt ; 
for  around  it  they  have  put  a  strong  iron  fence, 
graced  with  the  imperishable  names  of  the 
men  who  led  in  that  great  enterprise ;  but  a 
fence  so  high  that  none  may  leap  over  and 
stand  upon  the  rock,  and  actually  feel  beneath 
him  the  stable  foundation,  upon  which  our 
forefathers  planted  their  feet. 
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The  men  of  our  day  have  treated  the 
glorious  Declaration  of  our  Independence 
worse  than  this.  They  have  set  it  forth  hi 
all  the  decorations  of  typographic  art.  They 
have  placed  it  in  gilded  frames  and  hung  it  uj) 
to  be  seen  and  admired.  But  he  who  has 
dared  to  overleap  the  restrictions  which  the 
Constitution  would  impose,  and  take  his  stand 
upon  the  self-evident,  eternal  truths  of  the 
Declaration,  has  been  accounted  a  fanatic,  a 
pestilent  fellow,  not  fit  to  live. 

This  recreancy  to  principle,  Mr.  President, 
this  loss  of  the  sentiment  and  the  love  of 
liberty,  are  the  legitimate  eilects  of  the  dis- 
astrous compromise  which  was  made  by  the 
framers  of  our  Coastitution. 

But  a  new  leaf  is  to  be  turned  in  the  history 
of  our  nation.  The  doings  of  this  Convention, 
if  they  are  what  tliey  onght  to  be,  will  be  the 
first  bright  record  upon  the  unsullied  page. 
Taking  warning  from  the  past,  let  us  see  to  it 
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that  we  do  not  commence  the  pregnant  chap- 
ter with  a  compromise,  —  an  evasion.  No,  sir. 
No,  sir  I  Let  us  henceforth  speak  only  what 
is  true,  and  consent  to  do  only  wliat  is  right. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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,^onncts. 

BY    GEORGE    T  II  O  Jl  !•  S  0  .\  . 
T. 

EAKLV  MOK.NIXG. 

The  sun  breaks  foilli  with  liis  brightest  beam  ; 

The  music  is  sweet  of  the  winding  stream  ; 

The  reaper  is  binding  the  yellow  grain, 

"While  the  sky-lark  carols  his  sweetest  strain  ; 

Thin  clouds  career  o'er  the  mountain's  brow ; 

In  the  vale  the  peasant  liolds  his  jilough: 

And  all  is  gladness,  and  joy,  and  peace,  — 

The  fertile  field  and  the  snowy  fleece  : 

Nor  can  I  through  this  realm  descry. 

As  o'er  it  wanders  the  kindling  eye  — 

On  the  smiling  farm,  or  the  martyr's  grave, 

A  lordly  satrap  or  groaning  slave. 

When,  Columbia !  wiien  shall  it  be, 

Tliat  the  poet  may  sing  the  same  of  thee  I 
7# 
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II. 

TO  BLANCHE. 

I  saw  and  loved ;  but,  it  was  holil}', 
Even  as  a  brother,  or  a  spirit  migiit. 

Speechless  thou  art;  yet,  able  to  commune. 
With  spirits  like  thine  own,  and  kindi'ed 
hearts. 

Wliat,  though  to  thee  has  been  denied  the 
boon, 

Which  God  to  all  —  save  few — on  earth  im- 
parts — 

Hast  thou  no  language  ?   Canst  thou  not  re- 
veal 

The  holy  sympatliies  which  mortals  feel  ? 
Tliou  canst.    To  me,  thine  have  been  all 

made  known. 
In  language  silent,  eloquent,  thine  oivn.  ; 
Thine  eye  has  glanced  a  meaning  full  and 

deep, 

And  told  the  thoughts  which  o'er  thy  spirit 
sweep. 
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Yes !    I  have  read  thee  —  and  I  know  thy 
mind  — 

High  toned,  and  pure,  and  sanctified,  and  kind. 
Though  mute,  tliou  canst  the  soul-sung  an- 
them raise, 

And  thy  full  heatt  can  speak  thy  Maker's 
praise. 

Ncwington,  near  Edinburgh. 
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BY    S.   MARGARET  FULLER. 

It  was  a  legend  of  Germany,  that,  in  tlie 
time  when  tlie  faith  of  Clnistendom  was  live- 
ly, and  her  heart  aspiring  to  be  devout,  if  she 
had  not  suflicient  clearness  of  mental  view  to 
avoid  great  mistakes  as  to  the  way,  a  certain 
society  of  knights  had  vowed,  with  the 
straitest  vow,  their  service  to  the  o]ipressed 
in  every  part  of  their  country.  And  so  faith- 
ful was  their  adherence  to  this  vow,  that 
Heaven  took  them  under  its  especial  care  and 
allowed  them  supernatural  assistance,  that 
they  might  multiply  good  deeds  more  and 
more.  In  their  chapel  hung  a  bell,  whose 
silver  blazonry  chronicled  tlie  acts  of  many 
who  had  imitated  their  Master  not  only  in 
purity  and  self-denial,  but,  also,  in  active  be- 
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nevolcnce  towards  their  fellow-mcn.  Its  silver 
sound  was,  in  itself,  almost  a  prayer.  It  was 
a  beautiful  and  solemn  sight  when  this  sound 
called  many  votaries  to  kneel  before  the  altar. 
The  soft  light,  that  fell  tlu'ough  windows 
painted  with  figures  of  saints  and  angels 
already  admitted  to  the  joys  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  intelhgent  ministry,  gave  to  view 
faces  wiiicli  showed  a  Idndred  spirit,  a  spirit 
that  could  never  rest  or  dally  on  the  upward 
path  to  the  mount  of  Salvation,  that  craved 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  and  stars,  the 
purest,  if  the  coldest,  atmosphere  which  the 
human  frame  is  able  to  bear*.  There  was  the 
gray  haired  man,  whose  features  were  marked 
]3y  a  thousand  characters  that  told  of  noble 
deeds  achieved,  or  failures  well  redeemed; 
there  was  the  youth,  in  whose  eye  the  light 
was  borrowed,  not  from  the  torch  pf  passion, 
but  the  morning  star  of  God's  own  day;  there 
was  the  minstrel,  who  had  turned  his  lyre  mto 
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a  sword,  because  the  time  seemed  to  demand 
a  sharper  service  to  rcheve  his  fcUow-mcn, 
and  tliose  precepts  of  the  Master  which  for- 
bade that  way  had  not  yet  been  translated; 
there  was  the  lover,  whose  mistress  had 
dismissed  him  to  aid  his  brethren ;  and  many 
a  one  beside  for  whom  fortune  had  jirepared 
pleasant  homes  in  the  green  shade  and  beside 
fresh  fountains,  but  who  could  not  rest  and  be 
meny  while  their  fellow-men  watered  with 
blood  and  tears  the  path  of  the  conqueror,  the 
domain  of  the  tyrant 

These  men  were  of  different  mould  one 
from  another;  the  veins  of  some  ran  with 
water,  of  others  with  wine ;  and  very  unlike  in 
degiee  was  the  majesty  of  their  course,  the 
firmness  of  their  grasp.  But  when  they  all 
knelt  together  at  the  sound  of  that  bell,  all 
ti'ue  hearts  echoed  to  its  call,  and  gave  forth 
tones,  each  of  which  was  wanted  to  swell  the 
strain  of  heavenly  music. 
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And  those  hearts,  once  thus  awakened, 
retained  a  sensibility  so  delicate  that  Avhen 
any  act  of  oppression  was  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated on  tlic  earth,  tlie  votary  of  lliis  most 
holy  order,  w^ho  was  nearest,  heard  in  the  air 
the  warning  sound  of  that  consecrated  bell. 
Then  did  he  immediately  long,  with  all  his 
force,  to  embrace  the  occasion,  — not  counting 
tlie  cost,  not  to  be  deterred  by  weariness, 
sickness,  or  scenes  of  happiness  to  be  forsaken. 
The  means  of  reaching  the  scene  where  his 
devoir  was  to  be  done,  were  instantly  afforded 
him.  On  the  land  a  white  steed  bore  him,  on 
the  waters  white  swans  impelled  his  bark.  All 
that  was  necessary  for  him,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  journey,  was  to  keep  his  mind  clear 
from  malice,  anger,  impatience  and  all  wrong 
thoughts,  till  he  reached  the  spot  where  his 
courage  and  energy  were  required.  God 
would  show  the  w-ay,  if  he  kept  himself 
worthy  to  be  the  instrument.    If  he  failed  in 
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Uiis,  tlie  ministry  was  transferred  to  another, 
one  more  steadfast  in  the  sense  tliat 

"Him,  only  liiiii,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends, 
Whose  means  arc  fair  and  spotless  as  his  ends." 

This  legend  made  a  deep  impression  on  me, 
and  though,  even  in  the  fairest  visionary  time 
of  youth,  I  never  met  in  the  greenwood  or 
descried  upon  the  stream  one  of  those  chosen 
servants,  with  liis  attendant  snowy  steed,  or 
swan,  and  the  seal  of  the  shining  ones  upon 
liis  brow,  yet  I  believed  such  an  association 
could  not  have  died  out.    Tlicse  faithful  ser- 
vants  must  have  felt  too  much  the  earth's 
need  of  redemption  to  have  died  in  peace 
without  choosing  successors  worthy  to  per- 
petuate the  talisman.    Still,  no  doubt,  that 
sanctuary  gathered  in  its  worshippers;  still 
they  sped  througli  the  world  dispensing  bene- 
fits unexpected  as  manna  to  those  who  did 
not  know  that  the  wrongs  of  the  innocent  or 
penitent  always  woke  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
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But,  I  supposed,  only  eyes  purged  to  spiritual 
sight  could  see  tliem  now. 

Ouc  day  I  read,  in  the  album  of  a  distin- 
guished contemporary,  this  signature,  —  "  Dan. 
O'Comicll,  of  the  Order  of  Liberators."  Of 
this  Dauic],  1,  at  that  time,  knew  little ;  not 
enough  to  judge  whetlier  he,  like  the  great 
Israelite,  was  one  able  to  brave  the  fiery 
furnace,  and  the  lion's  den,  and  the  silken 
lures  of  a  court,  and  speak  truth  always  with 
a  poet's  power.  But  it  flashed  upon  me  at 
once,  that  the  Order  to  which  he  vowed 
himself  must  be  that  of  the  Consecrated  Bell, 
under  a  new  form. 

Yes  I  it  is  surelv  so.  We  know  too  much 
now  to  be  content  with  merely  freeing  individ- 
ual victims  from  then-  chains.  We  know 
enough  to  war  with  the  errors  which  forge 
them.  We  must  liberate  men,  but  we  must 
also  establish  the  i^rinciples  of  liberty  for  man. 

We  need  not  the  white  steed  to  show  us  the 
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way;  it  is  now  too  well  marked  to  be  missctl 
by  any  who  clioosc  to  sec  it. 

But  now,  more  than  over,  do  we  need  the 
consecration  of  the  spirit  which  should  pre- 
cede, the  pure  tone  of  conscience  which  shall 
direct,  our  action  I  Let  none  consider  himself 
vowed  to  the  Order  of  Liberators  who  is  not 
willing,  like  the  knights  of  old,  to  fail  in  his 
efforts  and  see  the  work  given  to  another,  if  he 
cannot  keep  his  heart  clean  from  impatience, 
a  love  of  excitement  for  its  own  sake,  intoler- 
ance, and  the  bitterness  of  partisan  hatred. 
For  to  such,  whatever  they  may  outwardly 
accomplish.  He  whose  name  they  invoke  must 
surely  say,  in  the  hour  of  spiritual  ordination, 
"  I  never  knew  yd.'' 

We  stand,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  time  of 
revolution ;  so  do  men  ever.  Yet  that  this  is  a 
moment  of  great  and  peculiar  importance,  we 
do  believe.  Principles  cannot  die;  but  the 
earthly  embodiment  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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that  give  man  his  claims  to  spiritual  hope, 
lies  gasi)ing  with  a  wound  that  threatens  a 
long  trance,  or  convulsion.  Never  did  the 
earth  more  need  the  salt  to  show  its  savor. 
Bring  tlie  sacred  bell ;  and  at  its  sound  must 
raove>  before  the  sincere  worshijiper,  millions 
of  spirits  yet  unborn  to  the  woes  of  this  world ; 
the  scenes  of  centuries  to  come  demanding 
his  agency  to  avert  evils  that  shame  imagina- 
tion. Bring,  then,  the  silver  bell ;  but  ye  who 
obey  its  summons,  believe,  also,  that  the  time 
demands,  and  God  commands,  a  deeper,  larger 
wisdom,  a  severer  devotion  than  those  that 
enabled  Milton  and  Washington  to  leave  us 
their  legacy.  We  have  it  to  pay  over,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  to  our  heirs;  the  mint  is 
ready ;  let  not  the  pieces  which  bear  the  name 
of  Texas  be  stamped  on  the  reverse  with 
slavery,  and  the  lone  star  be  given  for  a  tlu'one 
to  him  who  has  forfeited  the  title  of  Lucifer, 
except  as  bitter  mockery.    Let  it  not  be  so,  if 
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well-considered  purpose,  if  flame -like  ardor 
and  purity  of  life,  can  prevent  it.  Or,  if  you 
feel  yourselves  unfit  to  aid  in  this  cause, 
consider  well  wlictlier  you  forever  forego 
admission  to  the  Order  of  Liberators,  since,  if 
you  forbear  this  test  of  scn'icc,  you  incur  a 
vast  debt  to  humanity,  which  fate  may  not, 
in  your  own  age,  aflbrd  you  opportunity  to 
cancel.  Consider  well,  but  not  slowly,  for  the 
time  is  short. 

"God  calls  J  the  angels  wait;  and  fellow-mcn, 

Betwixt  the  spasms  of  pain,  still  question,  — '  When 

Shall  our  crushed  hearts  be  healed  to  «ay,  Amen  :  ' 

Our  brothers  arc  our  keepers;  ask  iheni  why 

Immortal  hopes  in  life-long  graves  must  lie, 

And  they  the  demons  of  such  destiny  ? 

Cain  slew  the  body  —  they  would  slay  the  soul  : 

To  the  unborn  extend  their  fell  control. 

To  thee,  oh  Lord,  our  blood  doth  upward  cry, 

Not  unavenged  and  not  in  vain  wo  die  : 

Thy  justice  is  our  surety.    Happy  they 

Through  whom  to  the  dark  earth  its  light  finds  way  ; 

Accursed  who  shut  out  each  gleam  of  coming  day  !  " 

New  York. 
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^  Jraigmcnt. 

BY   JANE    E  .  II  O  R  X  B  L  O  W  E  n  . 

God's  glorious  ■works !  free,  as  the  cliainless 
winds, 

Far  as  the  eye  can  stretch,  ye  widely  spread  I 
The  immortal  heavens  tliat  canopy  your  licad 
Are  glorious  —  glorious  the  immortal  minds 
That  bless  your  beauty.    On  your  mountains' 
brow 

Free  prayers  are  brcath'd,  and  holy  dreams 
iuspij'd ; 

From  the  pure  heights  above,  in  clouds  attir'd, 
Fall  radiant  thoughts,  stainless  as  mountain 
snow, 

And  visions  not  of  earth.  The  oppressor,  liere, 
Fac'd.  by  the  free  winds,  and  the  bright  ex- 
panse 
6* 
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Of  earth,  air,  water,  that  invites  his  glance, 
flight  own,  for  once,  that  hbcrty  was  dear. 
Free  arc  the  creatures  all  of  this  bright  sphere : 
Tlic  sheep  stray  fearless  in  each  dangerous 
path. 

The  eagle  combats  with  the  tem]")cst's  wratli, 
The  chorus  of  the  birds  is  wild  and  clear. 

The  very  sun  shoots  down  unfettered  rays, 
Lighting,  at  "vvill,  each  glade  and  rock  and  tree. 
The  clouds  in  their  bright  charioting  are  free ; 
Man's  laws  are  powerless  to  confine  the  blaze 
Of  glorious  hglit,  pervading  Nature's  face. 
In  liberty  the  waters  freshly  flow, 
And  free  the  eye  wanders  the  depths  below, 
The  changing  views,  the  dark  ravines  to  trace. 

Oh  I  glorious  Liberty !  thy  name  is  trac'd 
111  every  work  from  thy  Creator's  hand, 
And  the  great  bounty  which  his  goodness 
plann'd 

E'en  tyrant  man  achieves  not  to  eflace 
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With  all  his  blighting  power.    The  corn 

waves  free ; 
Oh  I  frc3  it  should  be  gatlier'd.    Blades  and 

flowers 

Rise  lip  in  tliousands  from  the  Spring's  warm 
sliowers, 

And  they  are  man's  —  to  use  —  to  taste  —  to 
see. 

Given  with  a  Father's  blessing,  hateful  strife 
And  base  restriction  vainly  step  between ; 
A  mightier  power  enfranchises  each  scene. 
Suice  God  has  charter'd  wheat,  the  poor  man's 
hfe, 

Gather  the  sheaves  in  freedom  —  free  they 
grow  I 

His  golden  sun  has  painted  that  bright  grain, 
His  rains  have  fertilized  that  movmg  plain, 
He  bade  those  fields  in  Summer  beauty  glow ! 

Eternal  Nature  I  'midst  thy  shows  sublime 
No  tyrant  foot  should  enter  even  there. 
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Ill  Jiat  great  temple  of  tlie  free-drawn  air, 
Sits  Freedom,  throii'd  coeval  with  all  time. 
Call'd  by  her  Maker's  fiat,  there  she  sees 
Her  subject  realms  in  boundless  beauty  move ; 
And,  fired  with  heaven's  own  atmosphere  of 
love, 

A  glory  on  the  hills,  and  vales,  and  trees. 

England. 
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TO  THE  WORLD  FOR  SYMPATHY,  ANSWERED 
FROM  OLD  IKKT.A.VD. 
BY  J  A  31  E  S  U  A  U  G  II  T  0  >- . 

In  an  Address  read  l)y  the  Hon.  T.  F. 
Marshall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sui^pression, 
by  lawless  violence,  of  C.  M.  Clay's  paper,  — 
"  The  True  American,"  —  I  find  the  follow'ng 
passage :  "  For  our  vmdication,  under  the  cii- 
cumstances,  we  appeal  to  Kentucky  and  to 
the  world." 

I  laiow  not  how  this  audacious  appeal  may 
be  met  by  the  people  of  Kentucky :  but  as 
an  Irishman  I  reply,  your  acts  of  \dolence  on 
tills  occasion  only  deepen  the  feelings  of 
contempt  entertained  in  my  country  for  Ameri- 
can slave-holders,  —  feelings  which  deepen 
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from  day  to  clay,  as  we  see  more  clearly  the 
inconsistency  between  their  professions  of  lib- 
erty and  their  acts  of  oppression. 

It  is  lamentable  to  behold  the  position  now 
occupied  by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  estimation  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Slave- 
ly,  it  is  true,  exists  in  other  countries,  but 
nowhere  else  is  its  hideous  deformity  so  appa- 
rent. The  charter  of  man's  inalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
is  ostentatiously  paraded  before  the  world, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  this  magnificent 
recognition  is  continually  trampled  under  foot 
by  lier  citizens.  And,  strange  to  say,  their 
perceptions  of  justice  and  honor  arc  so  pervert- 
ed by  the  blighting  influences  of  slavery,  that 
they  imagine  they  stand  fortli  among  their 
fellow-men,  arrayed  in  spotless  purity  I 

But  such  monsters,  in  the  moral  creation, 
have  no  just  pretensions  to  associate  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.    When  they  leave  their  own 
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sphere,  they  arc  obliged  lo  put  on  the  garb  of 
virtue ;  but  it  sits  awkwardly  upon  them,  and 
cannot  conceal  their  real  character.  These 
"  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing "  walk  uneasily, 
wlien  they  step  beyond  their  own  polluted 
boundary.  Such  at  least  is  the  condition  of 
all  pro-slavery  Americans  who  visit  old  Ireland. 
Yes !  thanks  to  the  fearless  exposures  and 
denunciations  of  O'  Connell  and  his  son  John, 
we  know  how  to  treat  American  "soui-chiv- 
ers." 

The  incendiaries  in  Lexington  may  there- 
fore rest  assured  that  they  will  meet  with  no 
friendly  response  from  us.  In  return  for  their 
blind  and  bootless  attempt  to  smother  free 
discussion,  and  their  unmanly  attack  upon  the 
property  and  privileges  of  a  man  who  had  the 
magnanimity  to  free  his  slaves,  and  to  combat 
a  depraved  public  oi^nion  by  reason  and 
argument,  —  let  them  know  that  Ireland  will 
make  every  pro-slavery  American,  who  sets 
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foot  upon  her  soil,  feel  that  she  looks  upon 
him  as  a  degraded  being,  fit  only  to  associate 
with  shecp-stealers  and  highway-robbers. 

That  my  answer  is  a  true  Irish  answer, 
every  packet-ship  from  our  shores  to  America 
will  bear  ample  testimony. 

Oppression,  in  some  shape,  exists  in  all  lands, 
and  the  poor  arc  its  victims  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  every^vliere.  In  some  countries  open 
emd  unblushing  tyranny  is  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  and  ancient  usages  of  society ;  in  others, 
misery  and  destitution  prevail,  arising  partly 
from  unjust  social  arrangement,  from  erroneous 
legislation,  from  intemperance  and  ignorance. 
But,  even  in  these  cases,  the  oppressed  are 
generally  allowed  to  complain ;  their  friends 
are  permitted  to  advocate  their  cause,  and  the 
evils  under  which  they  groan  ai-e  open  to 
inquiry  and  amelioration.  The  slave-holding 
American  Union  alone  would  remain  wilfully 
lark  and  blind,  doggedly  determined  to  shut 
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out  llie  light.  She  alone  claims  the  right 
forever  to  repress  the  free  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  to  transform  her  victim  from  a  man  to  n 
brute,  and  to  keep  him  so.  And  if  one  of  Iier 
slave-holders,  becoming  convinced  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  his  position,  struggle  through  the 
legal  impediments  which  slie  has  thrown  in 
his  way,  give  freedom  to  his  bondmen,  and 
peaceably  advocate  the  equal  rights  of  all, — 
she  hunts  him  down  as  if  he  were  a  raven- 
ous wild  beast. 

Thus,  with  a  Constitution  the  most  glorious 
ever  oflered  for  the  admiration  and  acceptance 
of  any  people,  it  is  reserved  for  America  to 
exhibit  the  most  infamous  tyranny  that  exists 
upon  earth.  We  do  not  wonder  when  we 
hear  of  forcible  attempts  to  repress  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  a  monarch,  in  countries  where 
political  freedom  is  denied  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.    This  is  only  what  might  be  expected. 
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But  we  start  when  wc  first  learn  that  such 
things  happen  in  the  United  States,  wliere  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  discussion  is 
guarantied  to  all,  by  solemn  compact,  and 
embodied  in  a  written  Constitution. 

Nevertheless,  while  wc  strive  to  bring  the 
power  of  enlightened  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  unjust  acts  of  American  slave -holders, 
we  should  be  diligent  in  laboring  for  an  abate- 
ment of  the  evils  which  afflict  our  own  poor. 
He  who  sends  his  sympathies  across  the  ocean, 
and  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  sufferers  at  home,  is 
a  hypocrite,  and  deserves  not  to  be  trusted. 

But,  happily,  the  United  States  are  engaged 
in  a  fruitless  struggle  against  free  discussion 
—  they  cannot  shut  out  the  light.  Happily 
for  the  master  as  well  as  for  the  slave,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  con- 
viction, the  master  feels  that  he  is  at  war  with 
all  the  higher  instincts  of  his  own  nature.  He 
is  at  continual  war  with  God,  in  his  own  soul, 
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for  he  knows  that  he  is  ever  doing  violence 
to  the  divme  laws.  Other  sinners  may  de- 
ceive themselves  by  tlic  plea  that  they  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  propensities 
wliich  God  has  implanted.  The  warrior  may 
urge  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and  the  pro- 
vocation which  his  natural  propensities  of 
destructiveness  and  combativeness  have  re- 
ceived ;  the  highwayman  or  the  shcep-stealer 
may  seek  to  satisfy  his  accusing  conscience 
by  pleading  that  the  laws  under  which  he 
lives  are  partial  and  unjust,  and  deny  him  his 
fair  share  of  the  means  of  life.  But  as  easily 
could  I  believe  that  a  man  might  thrust  liis 
hand  into  a  flaming  furnace  and  feel  no  pain, 
as  that  a  man  could  buy  a  man  and  work  him 
Avithout  wages  and  not  know  that  he  was  do- 
ing wrong.  He  may  endeavor  to  conceal  the 
conviction  from  himself,  by  the  aid  of  corrupt 
pubUc  sentiment,  and  by  resolutely  silencing 
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liis  conscience ;  but  that  the  consciousness  of 
injustice  is  a  living  principle  in  his  soul  is 
proved  by  the  state  of  uneasiness  in  which  he 
lives.  lie  is  ever  in  fear,  he  is  the  slave  of 
boisterous  passions,  he  enacts  cruel  and  bloody 
laws  to  protect  liimself  against  the  ever-living 
opposition  of  his  human  cattle.  Truly,  despite 
his  polished  manners  to  strangers,  and  his 
haughty  demeanor  towards  his  equals  at  home, 
the  mau-stealer  is  a  miserable  creature.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  release  him  from 
the  bondage  of  a  system  which  makes  him 
thus  wretched  in  himself  and  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world — of  that  world  to  which 
Ml*.  Marshall  and  his  compeers  have  made 
their  audacious  appeal.  If  they  have  hearts 
capable  of  being  touched  by  any  feelings  of 
truth  and  honor,  deep  will  be  their  humiliation 
at  the  response  they  will  receive  from  the 
civilized  world.   The  folly  of  these  men  in 
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suppressing  a  paper  conducted  by  one  whose 
aim  was  to  shed  light  abroad  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  will  array  the  free  pens  of  the  world 
against  that  vile  system,  and  strengthen  our 
indignant  abhorrence.  May  the  bloody  institu- 
tion soon  be  uprooted  from  its  very  foundation. 

Oh,  people  of  America!  the  heart  of  human- 
ity shall  rejoice  when  the  song  of  universal 
emancipation  shall  resound  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Union;  when  it  shall  be 
borne  with  acclamation  from  summit  to  sum- 
mit of  your  everlasting  mountains ;  when  the 
glad  waters  of  your  magnificent  rivers  shall 
carry  onward  the  jubilee  of  freedom;  and 
when  your  mighty  forests  and  boundless 
prairies  shall  no  longer  echo  to  the  wailing  of 
the  bondman;  when  your  Marshalls  and  your 
Calhouns,  your  JM'Duffies  and  your  Henry 
Clays,  shall  shake  oil'  the  selfishness  which 
degrades  and  depresses  them,  and  shall  rise 
9* 
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up  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  free  and 
disenthralled!  Then,  indeed,  may  your  citi- 
zens appeal  with  confidence  to  the  world  to 
justify  their  actions,  —  but  not  until  then. 


Dublin,  October,  1645. 
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Jubilee. 

BY   ALLEN   C.  SPOONER. 

The  Equinox  is  past, 
October's  (lays  fly  fast, 

Its  leaves  are  sere : 
The  sea,  with  darker  swell, 
Pale  skies  and  keen  airs,  tell 

Stern  winter  near. 

The  husbandman,  his  spoil, 
Won  from  the  earth  by  toil, 

With  joy  sui-veys ; 
And,  for  his  bounteous  board, 
Full  barns  and  garners  stored, 

To  God  gives  praise. 

The  fisher,  on  the  shore, 
Hears  the  loud  tempest  roar, 
Careless  and.  free  — 
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And,  safe  in  peaceful  cot, 
Forgets  his  toilsome  lot, 
To  farm  the  sea. 

In  crowded  cities  vast. 
The  friendless  and  outcast 

Together  cower : 
A  blight  is  on  their  souls, 
And  slowly  o'er  them  rolls 

The  heavy  hour. 

Near  by,  in  lighted  halls, 
Where  wild  profusion  palls 

The  sated  sense, 
The  sons  of  luxury  strive, 
With  feast  and  song,  to  cbive 

Eai'th's  sorrows  thence. 

And,  as  the  seasons  fly. 
The  preacher's  homily 
Is  "  watch  and  pray  I 
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For  what  are  human  years  ? 
A  shade  —  which  but  appears, 
Then  shrinks  away." 

But  what  to  us  is  time  ? 
Eternity  sublime 

Anil  boundless  scope  — 
To  live  and  work  and  grow, 
Enjoy,  achieve  and  know, 

Aie  ours,  in  hope. 

Then  let  us  fearless  live ! 
What's  freely  given,  still  give 

With  liberal  hand : 
For  love,  when  like  a  scroll 
The  heavens  together  roll, 

Secure  shall  stand. 

Without  remorse  or  fear, 
Each  swiftly  passing  year. 
We'll  see  depart : 
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Aiid,  by  distmst  uuvexed, 
Look  forward  to  tlie  next 
With  tranquil  heart. 

And,  as  time  sweeps  along, 
We'll  raise  the  joyful  song, 

And  bid  him  fly : 
True  heart  and  lofty  soul 
Own  not  his  stern  control ; 

His  power  defy. 

Oct.  ]815. 
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Discouragements  anlr  Jnccntiues. 

BY    ALLEN    C.  SPOONEU. 

The  outward  evils  of  man's  lot  n.ro  but  the 
exponents  and  visible  manifestations  of  in- 
\vnvd  darkness  or  corruption.  The  unjust 
institutions,  pernicious  customs  and  violent 
deeds  of  mankind,  are  superficial  merely,  and 
of  consequence  chiefly  as  they  indicate  the 
interior  state  of  men's  hearts  and  thoughts. 
Men  do  not  love  evil  and  wrong  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  never  justify  them  as  such.  All 
the  world  admits,  foi*  example,  that  if  slavery 
be  an  evil  and  a  mong,  it  is  indefensible 
and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Its  defence  is 
grounded  rather  uptwi  the  position  that  it  is  in 
fact  as  near  to  right  as  the  present  condition 
of  human  nature  will  admit. 
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Nor  is  tliis  position  so  entirely  false  or 
fallacious  as  it  is  frequently  stated  to  l)e.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  present  state  of  the  slave- 
holder's heart,  reinforced  as  he  is  by  the 
sympathy  and  self-interested  opinion  of  others 
and  sustained  and  justified  by  the  clerical 
expounders  of  the  will  of  God,  is  it  not  literally 
true  that  slavery  cannot  be  abolished?  But 
withdraw  the  reinforcement  of  j^ublic  opinion, 
silence  the  clerical  defenders  of  wrong  and 
purge  the  mind  of  the  slave-holder  from  error 
and  selfishness,  and  slavery  becomes  impossi- 
ble. 

We  are  a^it  to  grow  impatient  and  despairing 
at  the  persistency  of  mankind  in  what  we  think 
demonstrated  to  be  wrong.  Thoroughly  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind,  the  reformer  looks  to 
see  the  considerations  which  influence  and 
decide  him,  fall  with  corresponding  force  and 
efl^ect  upon  the  minds  of  others.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  disguised  that  hitherto  only  a  very 
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small  portion  of  mankind  have  so  far  attained 
their  full  stature  as  to  fomi  their  opinions,  still 
less  regulate  their  conduct,  with  simple  refer- 
ence to  right  and  ^Vl'ong.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
nor  any  ground  for  despair,  when  so  few  in  all 
the  ages  have  reached  this  point,  if  great 
masses  of  men  should  fail  to  reach  it  at  a 
bound. 

It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  the  prevail- 
ing law  of  human  action,  hitherto,  has  iDeeii 
self-interest;  a  low  form  of  expediency. 
However  true  it  may  be  that,  in  a  large  view, 
rectitude  and  true  self-interest  concur,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  view  so  large  (not  to  say 
deep)  as  to  perceive  this  identity,  is  to  be 
expected  of  but  veiy  few.  Meanwhile,  the 
law  of  expediency,  as  practically  understood 
and  applied,  means  what  is  expedient  for  me, 
what  will  conduce  to  my  advantage,  and  not 
what  is  expedient  on  the  whole  and  will 

conduce  to  the  joint  advantage  of  myself  and 
10 
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the  world.  An  appeal  to  this  law,  implying 
as  it  cannot  but  do,  the  low  and  degraded 
condition  of  manldnd,  is  now  and  ever  has 
been  the  readiest  method  of  influencing 
masses  of  men.  It  is  the  perpetnal  postulate 
of  the  politician  and  too  often  of  the  priest. 
In  dealing  with  an  "  institution  "  so  inwrought 
into  the  whole  fabric  of  society  and  character 
as  slavery,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  satisfy  even 
candid  minds  of  the  wisdom  of  its  abolition, 
as  a  mere  point  of  self-interest  or  expediency. 
Still  more  diflicult  is  it  to  bring  masses  of 
men  to  throw  aside  all  considerations  of 
interest,  and  sternly  look  at  sltiveiy  as  a 
naked  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

Furthermore,  it  is  every  day's  experience  of 
human  nature,  that  men  will  and  do  persist  in 
practices  long  after  they  are  convinced  that 
they  are  hurtful  and  even  sinful.  It  is  only 
by  sudden  lightning-flashes  of  energy,  or  by 
continual  droppings  as  of  the  rain,  that  the 
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ii'oii  chain  of  habit  can  be  rent  or  worn 
asunder.  We  may  then  fairly  expect  that 
sound  opinion  will  precede,  by  a  long  interval, 
right  action.  And  through  what  wildernesses 
of  o.Tor  and  prejudice  have  even  the  free 
citizens  of  New  England  to  struggle  before 
they  will  arrive  at  even  o  sound  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  I  The  quickened  con- 
science and  resolved  will  must  follow  after; 
—  and  may  they  follow  soon ! 

The  very  religion  of  mankind  has  hitherto 
been  a  mixture  of  blind  superstition,  ridiculous 
mummery  and  base  hypocrisy,  far  enough  from 
practical  righteousness  and  nearly  as  far  from 
common  sense.  The  application  of  rigorous 
morals  to  the  personal,  social  and  political 
business  and  relations  of  men  has  but  just 
begun.  And  even  now,  out  of  the  limits  of  a 
very  narrow  circle,  it  is  considered  prepos- 
terous to  subject  practical  aflairs  to  the  test  of 
moral  principles.    A  member  of  Congress 
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would  bo  laughed  at  who  should  oppose  war 
with  Mexico  on  the  ground  simply  that  all  war 
is  wi'oug.    A  merchant  would  be  considered 
unfit  for  business  who  should  decline  to  avail 
himself  of  his  neighbor's  ignorance  of  a  rise  in 
tlie  price  of  flour,  to  buy  his  whole  stock 
below  the  market  price.    The  preacher  will 
extol  the  majesty  of  the  moml  law  in  sounding 
plu'ase,  on  Sundays.   It  is  a  familiar  trick  with 
the  orator  to  sound  a  period  or  complete  a 
cHmax  with  the  august  name  of  God.   It  is 
deemed  becoming  in  women  to  be  pious  and 
punctual  at  prayers  and  preachings.  But  far 
enough  from  business  men,  who  live  out  of 
doors  and  in  the  light,  and  cany  on  the  actual 
work  of  the  world,  has  hitherto  been  the 
needless  punctilio  and  unmanly  weakness  of 
bowing  obediently  to  the  stern  law  of  right. 

It  is  the  glory  of  this  age  that  it  is  beginning 
to  import  truth  and  justice  and  benevolence 
out  of  the  realms  of  theory  and  fancy  into 
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actual  life  and  Ijriiig  them  to  bear  upon  actual 
persons,  institutions,  relations,  usages  and 
opinions.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  the  only 
fit  business  of  mankind ;  or  rather  it  is  these 
principles  which  ought  to  regulate  all  activity. 
Institutions  for  the  blind,  the  insane,  the 
orphan,  the  destitute,  temperance  societies, 
anti-slavery  societies,  arc  only  so  many  forms 
of  the  application  of  religion  to  life.  All  of 
them  are  partial,  most  of  them  are  tamted 
with  somewhat  of  selfish  ambition  for  office, 
distinction  or  applause,  in  their  principal  pro- 
moters ;  but  they  arc  the  best  things  men  have 
yet  attained  to  socially  —  they  show  how  liigh 
the  tide  has  yet  risen. 

Looking  at  the  world  from  day  to  day,  it  is 
liard  to  tell  whetlicr  this  tide  is  coming  in,  or 
going  out;  and  perhaps  it  is  actually  rising 
here  w^hile  it  is  refluent  yonder.  Yet  tailing 
into  view  a  period  of  a  century,  we  see  that 

there  is  a  steady  progress  onwards.    Li  New 
10*  ' 
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England  wo  can  note  in  the  last  ten  years  a 
very  marked  advance  in  the  general  mind 
towards  truth  and  justice.  In  the  metropolis, 
the  State  House  and  Fancuil  Hall  arc  con- 
ceded, without  objection,  even  to  the  Aboli- 
tionists. The  newspapers,  reflecting  popular 
sentiments  with  tolerable  accuracy,  are  not 
half  as  bitter  as  they  were  ten  years  since 
against  fanatics  and  disorganizcrs.  Public 
men  too,  arc  growing  quite  shy  of  defending 
Southern  prejudices  and  institutions,  and  are 
beginning  to  trim  their  sails  to  the  new  blasts 
of  freedom.  Even  the  churciies  are  not  now 
exclusively  devoted  to  'doctrinal  theology  and 
town- meetings,  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
are  open  for  purposes  of  general  pliilantliropy 
and  humanity.  This  is  something.  Still,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  mass  of  New  Eimiantl 
people  are  very  little  disturbed  by  all  the 
atrocities  attending  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
They  do  not  understand  the  principles  of 
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libeily  with  surDcicnt  clearness,  or  they  do  not 
attach  to  them  sullicient  importance,  to  be 
impclleil  to  any  vigorous  opposition.  The  most 
carncist  ami  ;i.ssickious  eflbrts  of  the  friends 
of  frectlom  have  been  able  to  bring  out  but  a 
feeble  numerical  manifestation,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tlie  general  feeUug  is  one  of 
almost  total  indiflerence.  This  shows  how 
mtieh  more  remains  to  be  done  even  here  than 
lias  been  already  accomplished. 

'•'  From  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  man," 
have  proceeded  all  the  giant  wrongs  which 
obstruct  the  pathway  of  humanity.  The  re- 
medial energy  must  be  awakened  and  evoked 
from  tlic  same  human  heart.  Slow  as  the 
work  is,  every  blow  tells.  Late  though  the 
harvest  be,  every  wayside  seed  shall  germi- 
nate. 

The  need  of  the  pliilanlhropist  is  unwaver- 
ing faith  and  untiring  patience.  Faith  —  that 
no  wrong  can  so  entrcncli  itself  in  God's  world 
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as  to  escape  the  dissolution  to  which  it  is 
doomed,  and  no  truth  be  so  beleaguered  that 
it  shall  not  finally  prevail.  Patience  —  to 
work  on  nncheercd  by  the  vision  of  speedy 
results,  and  to  maintain  a  serene  peace,  v/hich 
neither  disappointment  nor  delay  can  ruffle. 
The  noble  words  of  the  ancient  astronomer 
are  full  of  the  true  inspiration :  "  If  God  has 
waited  six  thousand  years  for  a  man  to  dis- 
cover his  plan,  I  can  well  wait  for  posterity  to 
appreciate  my  labors." 


Boston,  U.  S, 
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Stanzas 

ON  nEADi.vr.  J.  II.  aviffen's  translation  of  ta? 

BY    0  E  O  R  Q  I  A  N  A    F  A  N  M'    U  O  S  S  . 

Three  Imnilrcd  years  had  passed  above  him 

The  Bard,  who  Salem's  conc[uest  sung; 
But  none,  alas,  had  learned  to  love  liiiu, 

Save  lliose  who  spoke  his  mother-tongue, 
Wc  breatlied  his  glorious  name  in  sarlness, 

With  labor  made  some  gems  our  own  ; 
Far  better  by  his  wrongs  and  madness, 

Than  triumphs  of  his  genius  known. 

If  some,  with  daring  hand,  endeavored 
To  clothe  his  rhymes  in  Enghsh  dress, 

The  sjiirit  from  the  form  they  severed  ; 
We  closed  tlic  book  in  weariness. 
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Forever,  lliroiigh  their  own  unniectness. 
They  made  his  glowing  numbers  tire : 

We  only  hoard  their  native  sweetness, 
In  some  stray  note  from  Spenser's  lyre  — 

Till  thon,  sublimely  thus  transrusing 

The  essence  of  the  Poet's  thona"ht, 
No  word  or  spell  of  beauty  losing, 

At  last  the  noble  work  hast  wrought. 
From  thee,  to  him,  dehghtcd  turning, 

As  fireside  songs  his  lays  we  boast ; 
For  pride  and  pleasure  scarce  discerning 

Which  charms  the  raptured  spirit  most. 

In  thee  no  beam  of  genius  dwindles 

To  cold  reflected  light  away  ; 
In  passing,  each  its  fire  rekindles, 

O,  Poet,  at  thy  soul's  warm  ray. 
No  empty  shades,  no  phantoms  meagre, 

Vex  those  who  hold  thy  model  dear ; 
We  read  with  eyes  and  pulses  eager, 

As  if  th'  original  were  here. 
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Yes,  themes  to  whose  harmonioriii;  nieiisrire 

Venetian  waters  wept  of  yore, 
Have  now  become  om-  England's  treasure.- 

An  added  wealth  of  household  lore. 
Strains  of  the  spheres,  sublime  and  lonely  . 

A  foreign  lay  the  mind  may  move, 
But  in  our  native  accents,  only, 

Becomes  the  song  of  home  and  love. 

O,  honor  to  each  hand,  that  t\vining 

In  every  soil  the  fairest  flowers, 
A  glorious  coronal  combiniiig. 

Has  made  some  rare  exotic  ours  I 
And  if,  pcrchaii.ce,  in  gathering,  shaken, 

Some  dcAv  be  from  its  blossom  gone, 
What  though  the  freshness  thence  is  taken, 

Is  not  the  fragrant  flower  our  own  ? 


London,  Sci)t.  2.otIi,  1S15. 
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2,  ibision  of  t!jc  iTatljcrs. 

BY    .1  0  11  N    W  .  BROWNE. 

I  DREAMED  a  dream.  Time  had  withdrawn 
into  himself  the  last  lifty-scvcn  years  of  our 
history,  and  they  were  as  though  they  had  not 
been.  I  stood  in  the  Convention  of  Massachu- 
setts, met  at  Boston,  in  17SS,  to  consider  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  just  then  proposed  to  the  States  of  the 
Confederation  —  the  time  of  stillness  and  ex- 
pectation—  before  the  nation  was  born.  John 
Hancock  was  in  the  chair.  His  compeers,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  were 
seated  before  him;  graver  and  more  manly 
persons  than  I  meet  as  I  walk  these  streets 
now.  The  clause,  in  the  new  Constitution, 
concerning  the  representation  of  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves,  and  that  of  the  continuation  of  the 
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slave-trade  till  llic  year  1808,  were  under  de- 
bate.   A  member  rose,  and  said  — 

"  Mr.  President :  I  consider  myself  not  as 
an  inJiahitant  of  Massachusetts ^  hut  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  My  ideas  and  vicivs 
are  commensurate  with  the   Continent;  they 

EXTEND,  IN  LENGTH,  FROM  THE   St.  CrOIX  TO 

THE  St.  Mark's;  and  in  breadth,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods  ; 
for  over  all  this  great  territory  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  he  extended.  No  gentle- 
man within  these  walls  detests  every  idea  of 
slavery  more  than  I  do ;  it  is  generally  detested 
by  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  I 
ardently  hope  the  time  will  come  when  our 
brethren,  in  the  Southern  States,  will  view  it 
as  we  do,  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  Federal 
Convention  went  as  far  as  it  could  in  regard  to 
the  slave-trade.  The  migration  or  importation, 
wliich  is  not  to  be  prohibited  till  the  year  1808, 

is  confined  to  the  States  novj  existing,  only ; 
11 
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71CW  States  cannot  claim,  it.    Congress,  by 

THEIR  ORDliNANCE  OF  1787,  FOR  ERECTING  NEW 
STATES,  DECLARED  THAT  THE  NEW  STATES 
SHALL  BE  REPUBLICAN,  AND  THAT  THERE  SHALL 
BE  NO  SLAVERY  IN  THEM." 

He  took  his  scat,  and  another  member  rose 
and  said  —  "  Sir,  I  have  been  sorry  to  hear  so 
many  objections  raised  agamst  the  paragraphs 
mider  consideration.  I  think  them  wholly 
unfounded.  I  think  that  gentlemen  will  do 
well  to  connect  the  clause  concerning  the 
representation  of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  with 
the  other  Article,  which  permits  Congress,  in 
the  year  1808,  wholly  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  in  the  meantime  to  impose 
a  duty  of  ten  dollars  a  head  on  such  blacks 
as  should  be  imported  before  that  period. 
Besides,  by  the  new  Constitution,  each  State 
is  left,  at  its  own  option,  totally  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  its  territories. 
Wliat  could  the  Convention  do  more?  It 
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would  not  do  to  abolish  slavery  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  in  a  moment,  and  so  destroy  what 
our  Southern  brethren  consider  as  property. 
But  we  may  say,  that  tJmtgh  slavenj  is  not 
smitten  with  an  ajtoplcxy  {ijct  by  the  clause 
jjcrmitting  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade)  it 
has  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  ivill  die  of  a 
consumjJtion."* 

As  he  was  finishing,  there  came  upon  the 
wall,  above  the  head  of  the  President  and  over 
against  all  the  members,  drawing  all  eyes  to 
itself,  a  map  of  the  United  States,  as  at  the 
treaty  of  1783,  with  outhnes  of  fire — the  St. 
Croix,  the  St.  Mary's,  and  the  lAke  of  the 
Woods  conspicuously  marked.  Soon  the  fiery 
outline  expanded,  and  took  m,  first,  Louisiana, 
and  then  Florida,  and  then  Texas.   The  free 

*■  It  was  tlie  current  belief  of  the  time  that  slavery 
was  nourished  by  tlie  slave-trade,  and  that  if  the  trade 
should  bo  suppressed  slavery  would  die  out.  That  day 
did  not  dream  of  slave-breeding. 
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States,  to  the  nurab<^i*  of  thirteen,  remained  all 
ill  hght ;  and  the  slav^e  States,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen,  were  alL  in  shadow;  their  names  iu 
solemn  black,  ending  to  the  South  witli  Florida, 
to  the  South-west  with  Texas.  And  Oregon, 
embraced  within  the  fiery  outline  which  had 
gradually  spread  itself  to  the  West,  was  cover- 
ed with  the  living  figures  of  two  adverse 
armies,  rushiuff  to  battle.  In  the  midst  of  tlie 
shadow  appeared  the  veiled  genius  of  Liberty, 
her  drooping  forehead  resting  upon  her  hand, 
her  eyes  sadly  closed,  while  at  her  feet  crouch- 
ed a  slave.  Beneath  the  whole,  in  letters  of 
fii'e,  United  States  of  America  in  1S45  — 

SLAVE  POPULATION  THREE  MILLIONS. 

While  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  this  it  be- 
gan to  pass  away ;  and  in  its  jilace  came  out, 
on  the  wall,  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  his  right 
hand  extended,  branded  S  S,  on  the  palm. 
He  walked  from  the  wall  down  in  front  of  the 
President's  chair,  and  seating  himself  by  the 
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side  of  Solomon  Freeman,  of  Hanvicli,*  one 
of  the  delegates,  lie  seemed  earnestly  to  speak 
with  him. 

As  he  passed  from  tlie  wall,  there  took  his 
place  upon  it  the  image  of  a  prison,  with  its 
rows  of  cells.  Over  the  door  of  one  of  them 
was  inscribed,  as  on  a  grave-stone,  Charles 
TuuNER.  ToiirajY,  of  Massachusetts  —  for  five 
years  iVom  April,  ISIJ,  lor  aiding  the  escape 
of  slaves.  Tiic  door  slowly  oi)ened,  and  there 
came  from  it  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  pale 
and  emaciated,  who  went  directly  to  the  seat 
of  Charles  Turner,  one  of  the  delegates  from 
f  Scituate,  and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  knees 
and  embraced  them,  while  the  hand  of  the  old 
man  laid  ilsclf  in  benediction  upon  his  liead, 
and  he  bent  down  toward  him  as  one  listening. 
All  saw  liow  the  lace  of  the  old  man  and  the 
young  man  answered  in  likeness  to  each 
other,  as  it  might  even  be  father  and  son. 
*  JoiJjithau  Walker's  lioinc. 

11* 
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All  this  passed  in  n  preternatural  silence,  no 
man  looking  at  his  neighbor,  but  all  at  the 
scene  before  them.    .At  length  Charles  Turner 
rose  to  liis  feet,  and  said  —  "My  brethren,  our 
hopes  are  delusive.    The  prophecies  of  good 
which  we  have  just  heard  here  shall  never  be 
realized.     Coming  events  have   cast  their 
shadows  before,  and  we  hove  seen  them  even 
now.    Behold  God  has  pictured  to  ns  what 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  future — in  embryo, 
in  the  womb  of  time,  waiting  for  one  act  to  be 
born  into  visible  existence.    By  no  act  of  ours 
shall  lliis  possibility  be  made  fact.    The  curse 
of  slavery  shall  live  and  not  die,  if  by  our  act 
this  Constitution  is  adopted.    The  suppression 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  after  the  year  1S03, 
shall  only  give  place  to  a  domestic  slave-trade, 
which  shall  make  a  coast  of  Guinea  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.    Proud  Virginia,  the  land  of 
Washington  and  Jeflerson,  exhausted  in  her 
soil  by  slavery,  shall  be  abased  into  the  slave- 
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breeder  for  this  proposed  union.  We  all  see 
tlic  revelation  —  it  is  clear  to  ns  as  the  voice  of 
God.  The  curse  of  slavery  shall  not  only  live 
at  tlie  South,  if  this  Constitution  be  adopted, 
but  shall  come  home  to  our  doors.  My  brother 
from  Harwich  shall  declare  what  this  revela- 
tion has  specially  opened  to  him,  as  I  will  now 
declare  what  it  shall  bring  to  the  public  weal, 
and  what  it  has  brought  home  to  my  house 
and  heart." 

He  proceeded  to  state,  as  projihecies,  all  the 
history  of  slavery  under  this  government,  as 
we  to-day  know  it ;  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida;  the  Missouri  compromise;  the 
Texas  revolution  and  annexation ;  the  rewards 
ofFered  in  the  Southern  States  for  the  persons 
of  citizens  of  Massachusetts ;  the  rule  for  lay- 
ing petitions,  touching  slavery,  upon  the  table 
in  Congress;  the  resolutions  to  censure,  the 
threats  to  expel  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  murder,  John  Q.  Adams,  for  his 
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advocacy  of  the  right  of  petition ;  the  whipping 
of  Amos  Dresser  at  Nashville ;  the  rifling  of 
the  Post  Office  and  the  burning  of  its  contents 
in  the  square  at  Charleston,  South  Carohna ; 
the  shooting  of  I^ovejoy  at  Alton,  in  lUiuois ; 
the  mob,  in  Waslungton  street,  in  Boston, 
haltering,  and  ready  to  murder,  him  who  shall 
be,  in  all  time  hereafter,  the  most  renowned 
son  of  Massachusetts ;  the  burning  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall ;  the  imprisonment  of  the  colored 
citizens  of  the  free  States,  in  the  Slave  states, 
and  their  sale  into  slavery,  to  pay  their  jail 
fees ;  the  demand  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  in  1810,  of  England,  to  pay 
for  American  slaves  cast  upon  her  islands,  as 
they  were  being  carried  to  New  Orleans,  and 
liberated  by  her  layirs;  the  hopeless  desecra- 
tion of  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  igno- 
minious expulsion  of  Mr.  Hoar  from  Charleston 
and  Mr.  Hubbard  from  N.  Orleans ;  the  meet- 
ing of  organized  rebels,  pillaging  the  office  of 
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Ciissius  M.  Clay,  in  Kentucky  —  to  silence  the 
only  voice  that  had  ever  dared,  in  tlie  slave 
States,  to  lift  itself  up  for  freedom  to  the 
slave ;  the  branding  of  the  hraid  of  Jonathan 
Walker,  in  Florida :  the  imprisonment  of  AVcb- 
ster,  and  Paine,  and  Fairbank,  and  Work,  and, 
fijially,  of  his  own  grandson,  the  son  of  his 
daughter,  Charles  Turner  Torrey,  in  the  jail  at 
Baltimore,  for  aiding  slaves  to  obtain  their 
freedom,  in  Maryland,  in  IS  11. 

He  sat  down.  A  long  period  of  silence 
followed ;  all  sitting  motionless  in  their  seats, 
in  the  act  of  thought.  Then  they  spoke  to 
each  other  in  consultation,  and  the  vote  was 
taken  upon  the  adoiitioii  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  rejected  unanimously.  Jill  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts;  and,  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  .Uepublic,  the  shameful  events  which 
slavery  has  written,  stood  unrecorded;  the 
loom  of  time  stopped;  and  from  the  web  of 
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ouv  country's  fate,  as  it  was  weaving  there, 
the  black,  black  thireads  were  cut,  and  again  it 
went  on  weaving. 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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n  Hcmonstrancc. 

BY    A  L  A  U  I  C    A  .  WATTS. 

On  I  say  not  thou  nrt  all  alone 

Upon  tliis  Avidc  cold-hearted  earth ; 
Sigh  not  o'er  joys  forever  flown  — 

The  vacant  chair,  the  silent  hearth ; 

Why  should  the  world's  unholy  mirth 
Upon  thy  quiet  dreams  intrude, 

To  scare  those  shapes  of  heavenly  birth 
That  people  oft  thy  solitude  ? 

Though  many  a  fer\-ent  hope  of  youth 

Hath  passed,  and  scarcely  left  a  trace ; 
Though  earth-born  love,  its  tears  and  truth, 

No  longer  in  thy  heart  have  place ; 

Not  time,  nor  grief,  can  e'er  efface 
Tlie  brighter  hopes  that  now  are  thine ; 

The  fadeless  love,  all-pitying  grace, 
Tliat  makes  thy  darkest  hours  divine ! 
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Not  all  alone ;  for  thou  canst  hold 

Communion  sweet  with  saint  and  sage, 
And  gather  gems,  of  price  untold, 

From  many  a  consecrated  page ; 

Youth's  dreams,  the  golden  lights  of  age, 
The  poet's  lore,  are  still  thine  own ; 

Then,  while  such  themes  thy  thoughts 
engage, 

Oh  I  how  canst  thou  be  all  alone  I 

Not  all  alone ;  the  lark's  rich  note, 

As  mounting  up  to  heaven  she  sings ; 
The  thousand  silvery  sounds  that  float 

Above  —  below  —  on  morning's  wings ; 

The  softer  murmurs  twilight  brings, 
The  cricket's  chirp,  cicada's  glee ; 

All  earth  —  that  lyre  of  myriad  strings  — 
Is  jubilant  with  life  for  thee  I 

Not  all  alone ;  the  whispering  trees. 
The  rippling  brook,  the  starry  sky, 
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Have  each  peculiar  harmonies 
To  soothe,  subdue,  and  sanctify ; 
The  low  sweet  breath  of  evening's  sigh, 

For  thee  liath  oft  a  friendly  tone, 

To  lift  thy  grateful  thoughts  on  high  — 

To  say  —  thou  art  not  all  alone  ! 

Not  all  alone ;  a  watchful  eye 

That  notes  the  wandering  sparrow's  fall, 
A  saving  hand  is  ever  nigh, 

A  gracious  Power  attends  thy  call. 

When  sadness  holds  thy  heart  in  thrall, 
Oft  is  His  tendcrcst  mercy  shown ; 

Seek  tlien  the  balm  vouchsafed  for  all, 
And  thou  canst  never  be  alone ! 

London,  Eng. 
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(^Ijc  Dream  iwitlj'm  a  Picam. 

.U.TEUKU  FROJI  THE  GKKMAN  OK  JEAN  PAUL  F.  KICHTKU. 
BY    K.    I.  EE. 

High  above  the  earth  hung  the  serene  sky. 
A  rainbow,  hke  the  ring  of  eternity,  encircled 
the  horizon,  and  broken  thunder-clouds,  that 
still  murmured  with  the  retreating  thunder,  lay 
near  the  eastern  gate  of  Eden.  The  evening 
sun  looked  behind  tears  in  its  setting,  and 
shone  on  the  thunder-clouds,  and  touched 
with  glory  the  triumphal  arches  of  nature. 

Tlie  spectacle  made  me  happy,  and  I  closed 
my  over-full  eyes.  As  the  last  rays  of  tlie 
sun  penetrated  my  closed  eyelids,  I  heard  no 
sound  but  the  low  wliisperings  of  nature. 
Then  fell  the  dew  of  sleep  upon  my  soul,  and 
the  spring  around  was  shrouded  with  a  soft 
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gray  cloud;  but  soon  beams  of  light,  in  varie- 
gated lines  of  beauty,  began  to  play  upon  the 
cloud,  and  in  my  sleep  the  cloud  was  painted 
over  with  the  bright  pictures  of  dreams. 

I  dreamed  I  stood  upon  the  second  world. 
Around  me  were  deep  green  fields,  that  in  the 
distance  seemed  covered  with  flowers  and 
variegated  with  broken  woods,  through  wlrich 
mountains,  streaked  with  golden  light,  appear- 
ed. INIeanwliilc  the  meadows  wavered,  but 
not  as  if  touched  by  zephyrs,  but  by  the  invisi- 
ble wings  of  souls  that  hovered  over  them. 
These  souls  of  the  second  world  wero  to  me 
invisible,  for  the  body  is  there  a  transparent 
veil. 

On  the  shore  of  this  second  world  stood  the 
Virgin  Mary,  near  her  son,  and  looked  down 
into  our  earth,  with  its  pale  and  transient 
sprmg,  that  swam  beneath  them,  as  upon  a 
sea  of  ether,  and  appeared  only  as  a  reflection 
of  the  sun  upon  its  dark  and  troubled  waves. 
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Mary  looked  tenderly  upon  her  old  beloved 
earth,  and  said  to  Jesus  —  "Ah,  my  son,  ray 
heart  languishes  to  know  somctliing  of  my 
bretlu-en  upon  the  earth!  Draw  the  earth 
towards  us,  that  I  may  look  into  their  eyes. 
Let  me  look  into  the  hearts  also  of  living  men, 
and  behold  again  their  joys  and  theii-  sorrows." 

Christ  replied,  The  earth  is  full  of  dreams ; 
thou  must  sleep,  that  they  may  appear  to 
thee." 

Mary  answered,  "  I  will  gladly  sleep,  that  I 
may  dream  of  men." 

Bat,  said  Christ,  "  What  shall  the  dream 
reveal?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Mary,  "  show  me  human  love  I 
Show  me  human  justice !  Show  me  the  belov- 
ed, meeting  again  after  a  long  separation ;  and 
the  suffering,  made  happy  by  human  mercy." 

While  she  spake,  the  angel  of  sleep  stood 
behind  her;  and  Mary  sank  back,  with  closed 
eyes,  upon  his  breast. 
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The  earth  arose,  but  as  it  drew  near,  it 
appeared  smaller  and  paler  than  before.  The 
clouds  parted,  and  the  fog  roiled  away,  and 
laid  open  the  night  upon  the  earth,  wherein 
its  own  stars  were  visible.    The  children  of 
of  the  earth  slept  peacefully,  and  smiled  when 
Mary  appeared  to  them  in  their  dreams.  But 
in  this  night  there  was  one  unhappy  ;  one  that 
no  dream  could  soothe ;  only  her  complaints 
were  now  silent,  her  sighs  were  exhausted, 
and  her  evo  had  lost  all.  even  its  tears !  An 
echo  from  the  Gods-acre*  repeated  the  sighs 
and  the  whispers  from  the  house  of  mourning. 
The  heart  of  the  bereaved  one  melted  within 
her,  and  the  tears  gushed  anew  from  her 
wounded  eyes,  and  she  cried,  beside  herself 
with  grief,  "  Didst  thou  call  me,  O I  beloved, 
with  thy  cold  lips  ?   Didst  thou  speak  to  thy 
bereaved  one?    Oh,  speak  once  again;  only 

once  again !  —  No !  all  is  silent ;  there  is  no 
*  Graveyard, 
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voice  from  the  grave!  The  buried  lies  dumb 
there,  and  liis  broken  heart  emits  no  sound !  " 

But  Mary  heard  a  voice  that  called  from  the 
second  life  —  "Wherefore  wecpest  thou,  be- 
loved ?  Where  have  we  been  so  long  ?  We 
dreamed  that  we  had  lost  each  other  I " 

They  had  not  lost  each  other ;  they  had  met 
again !  From  Mary's  closed  eyes  gushed  tears 
of  joy ;  and  before  she  could  wipe  them  away 
the  earth  had  again  sank  down. 

Now  there  arose  a  meteor  from  the  earth, 
and  a  fleeting  soul  trembled  at  the  gate  of 
the  second  world,  as  though  it  had  left  the 
earth  unAvillinidv.  The  body  from  which  this 
soul  had  departed  la};-  now  in  peace,  although 
with  all  the  deep-worn  scars  of  a  long  life 
upon  it.  Near  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  the 
spirit  stood  an  old  man,  wiio  thus  addressed  it : 
"  I  am  as  aged  as  thou !  Why  then  true,  faith- 
ful wife,  didst  Ihou  leave  me  alone?  Every 
morniug,  every  evening,  I  think  how  low  thou 
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wilt  sink  in  the  earth  ere  I  also  shall  sink 
beside  lliee !  Oh  why  am  I  alone  ?  No  one 
listens  to  the  old  man  now  I  Eveiy  morning 
I  long  for  thy  true  hand,  and  thy  gray  hair ; 
and  that  my  feeble  life  may  close  with  soitow  ! 
Ah!  then,  All- Good!  close  it  to-day,  without 
pam  I 

But  Christ  sent  not  the  death-angel  with  his 
cold  hand.  He  looked  himself  upon  the  desert- 
ed old  man  with  such  a  sun-warmth  in  his 
heart  that  the  ripe  fiuit  loosened  of  itself; 
and  like  a  clear  ilame  his  spirit  broke  from  liis 
breast,  and  met,  at  the  threshold  of  the  second 
WORLD,  Ihc  beloved  partner  of  his  life;  and 
gently,  together,  they  entered  Paradise. 

Mary  reached  both  hands  lovingly  to  them, 
and  said,  in  her  dream,  "  Blessed !  remain  for- 
ever united !  '* 

But  wherefore  is  thy  face  so  radiant,  Mary, 
like  tliat  of  a  happy  mother  ?  Is  it  because  thy 
earth  becomes  more  radiant  with  its  spring 
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flowers,  and  rises  more  nearly  to  the  second 
world?  Thou  smilest  as  happily  as  if  Ihou 
saw  a  mother  who  had  found  her  child. 

"  And  is  it  not  a  mother,"  Mary  answered, 
"  who  bends  herself,  and  opens  her  arms,  and 
cries, '  My  child !  come  again  to  my  heart  ? '  Is 
it  not  her  owu  child,  that  was  so  early  parted 
from  her,  and  now  stands,  innocent,  near  its 
guardian  angel,  so  early  made  happy?  The 
mother  draws  her  again  to  her  full  heart,  warm 
with  a  mother's  love  I  'Oh  !  look  at  me,  thou 
dear  one,  and  smile  thus  forever ! '  " 

Mary  said,  turning  to  her  son,  "  Ah !  only 
a  mother  can  love  thus  —  only  a  mother ;  and 
her  happiness  is  like  that  of  the  second  world." 

Now  ascended  from  the  earth  a  crimson 
pillar  of  vapor  and  smoke,  and  gathered  itself 
together  to  conceal  a  battle-field.  At  length 
the  smoke  parted  and  revealed  wounded  men, 
that  lay  in  each  other's  bleeding  arms.  Among 
them  were  lofty  friends,  who  had  sacrificed 
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each  other,  and  their  friendship,  to  their  re- 
spective countries.  "  Rest  thy  wounded  breast 
on  mine,  beloved  friend !  thou  hast  sacrificed 
mo  to  thy  country,  and  I,  thee!  Now  we 
may  again  exchange  our  hearts  before  our  Ufc 
bleeds  away !  Ah,  we  can  now  only  die  with 
each  other." 

But  death  turned  back,  and  the  iceberg  with 
which  it  crushes  mortals,  melted  upon  their 
warm  hearts.  They  rose  from  the  terrible 
battle-field  men,  to  whom  the  earth  could  give 
nothing  more.  Mary  looked  significantly  at 
her  son ;  Ilc  only  could  comprehend,  and  con- 
sole, and  fill  the  hearts  of  such  men. 

But  Mary  turned  away  her  eyes,  and  mel- 
ancholy, even  in  her  sleep,  filled  her  heart ;  for 
the  voice  of  crime,  and  the  moan  of  sorrow 
were  still  heard  in  her  beloved  earth. 

She  slept  again  —  and  now  the  sounds  of 
jubilee  and  joy  broke  upon  her  dreaming  ear. 
They  arose  far  above  our  little  earth,  and 
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reached  llie  shores  of  the  second  world.  Mary 
looked,  and  lier  face  was  radiant  with  a  liigher 
joy  than  had  yet  shone  upon  it.  She  saw  that 
cruelty  and  oppression  had  ceased ;  tlie  chains 
of  the  slave  had  fallen  off!  Millions  of  human 
hearts  that  were  full  of  tenderness,  and  honor, 
and  nohle  virtues,  had  become  free  !  Families 
and  friends  were  rushing  together  with  cries 
of  rapture!  Cliildren  were  pressed  to  the 
hearts  of  mothers,  who  had  groaned  and  lan- 
guished when  they  were  torn  away!  Hus- 
bands and  wives,  separated  and  sold  into 
distant  slavery,  were  again  united  I  The  young 
maiden,  brutally  forced  to  serve  a  strange 
master,  had  found  again  her  betrothed !  Oh  ! 
what  a  soul-reviving  sound  of  deep  heart-felt 
joy,  mingled  with  gratitude  and  reverence, 
went  up  from  these  millions  of  human  hearts. 

Mary  looked  at  her  son.  A  divine  rapture 
irradiated  her  features.  "  Son,"  she  said,  "  thy 
precepts  are  fulfilled  upon  the  earth!  Men 
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begin  to  love  eacli  other  as  brellireiil  The 
great  plague-stain  and  shame-spot  is  washed 
from  our  earlli!  The  fair  portion,  where  a 
pestilential  vapor  had  hidden  the  slough  of 
crime  and  cruelty,  infamy  and  despair,  is 
changing  into  a  blooming  Paradise  of  faith 
and  love,  human  virtue  and  celestial  hopes  !  " 

I  awoke  !  My  dream  I  Ah,  was  it  a  dream  ? 
Will  it  not  be  a  reality  ? 
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(iTIjiuk  of  tijc  iilanc. 

U  Y    JOHN   B  O  W  K I N  G  . 

Sons  of  tlic  hills  I  who  iecl  the  fresh,  free 
breeze, 

See  the  free  birds  among  the  waving  trees, 
Hear  the  glad  sounds  of  heaven's  free  melo- 
dies — 
Think  of  the  slave  I 

Sons  of  the  vales  I  where  flows  the  unfettered 
rill. 

Singing  its  inland  song — rejoicing  still  — 
Wandering  or  lingering  at  its  own  sweet  will — 
Think  of  the  slave ! 

Sons  of  the  ocean !  when  the  ra«ring  sea 
Dashes  the  rocks,  —  majestically  free  — 
While  the  storm's  llmnderi  shout  of  liberty  — 
Think  of  the  slave  I 
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Sous  of  the  desert  I  where  the  fierce  simoom 
Mantles  with  clouds  the  earth,  —  the  sky  with 
gloom, 

But  hees  when  gentler  influences  come  — 
Think  of  the  slave ! 

Sons  of  the  citj'^ !  where  the  eternal  tide 
Of  agitation  rolls  on  every  side. 
Urging  its  restless  surges  far  and  wide  — 
Think  of  the  slave  I 

Sons  of  the  Deity !  wl?.osc  word  liath  said, 
"  I  of  one  l3iood  have  all  —  all  nations  made, 
I  am  Ihcir  common  Father  and  their  head"  — 
Think  of  the  slav^e ! 

London,  Sept.  29,  1815. 
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BY  WILLIAM   H.  FURNESS. 

A  GREAT  crowd  had  gathered  and  were  fol- 
lowing Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  strange  young 
man,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  j^itcli  of  ex- 
pectation by  the  astonishing  things  he  was 
doing,  and  by  the  air  of  authority  with  wliich 
he  bore  himself  "  This  is  the  man,"  they  began 
to  say  within  themselves,  "  lo  lead  us  on  to 
conquest,  and  realize  the  glorious  predictions 
of  our  ancient  prophets."  Visions  of  greatness 
were  beginning  to  flit  before  the  excited  mi- 
aginations  of  the  Jewish  multitude. 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  glowing  dreams, 
he,  upon  whom  the  public  attention  was  so 
intensely  fixed,  and  on  Avhose  steps  this  great 
crowd  was  pressing,  turned,  and  said,  "Who- 
soever doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after 
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me,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  What  a  sensa- 
tion must  these  words  have  produced!  Me- 
thinks  I  see  the  people  turning  one  to  another 
with  looks  of  astonishment  and  inquiry, 
wondering  what  was  meant.  "  What  is  it  that 
he  says?  No  man  can  be  a  follower  of  liis 
unless  he  take  a  cross,  that  horrible  instrument 
of  death,  and  follow  tiiis  Jesus,  bearing  it  on 
his  shoulders,  like  a  doomed  person  carrying 
the  cross  on  which  he  is  to  suffer,  to  the  place 
of  execution!"  Wliat  a  revulsion  must  the 
language  of  Jesus  have  caused  in  the  minds  of 
the  crowd!  How  deeply  must  they  have 
been  shocked ! 

And,  judging  as  the  world  is  accustomed  to 
judge,  now-a-days,  we  must  say  that  his  lan- 
guage was  very  indiscreet.  The  idea  of  the 
present  day  is,  that  if  one  seeks  to  reform  liis 
fellow-men,  he  must  be  very  cautious  in  the 
language  he  uses.  He  must  take  good  care 
how  he  breathes  a  word  that  shall  offend  those 
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whom  he  is  trying  to  correct.  He  must  be 
careful  not  to  waken  the  evil  passions  which 
he  strives  to  chain.  He  must  conlrive  to  lull 
men  into  a  sort  of  mesmeric  slumber,  in  which 
then  darling  prejudices  and  beloved  sins  may 
all  be  slulfully  amputated,  without  their  ever 
having  the  shglitcst  suspicion  of  it.  Would  to 
God  there  were  such  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  evil  that  is  in  us,  of  cutting  out  the  diseased 
parts  of  our  spiritual  frame,  without  wounding 
any  sensibiUties  ]  There  are  many  wonderful 
discoveries  in  these  days,  but  this  would  be 
the  gi-eatest  discovery  made  yet.  But  there  is 
no  such  way.  Yet  we  would  fain  dream 
otherwise.  And  accordingly  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  language  of  Jesus  very  injudicious. 
Tliere  was  he,  trying  to  win  people  to  hsten  to 
him ;  and  yet  on  a  public  higlnvay,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  promiscuous  crowd,  made  up  of  wise 
and  simple,  friends  and  foes,  lie  declared  that 
to  be  a  friend  of  liis  a  man  must  hate  father 
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and  mother,  and  consider  himself  condemned 
to  a  most  tenible  death !  What  occasion  did 
he  give  to  the  evil-disposed  to  misrepresent, 
and  to  the  well-disposed  to  misunderstand 
him  I  "  Why  listen  to  him,"  might  his  enemies 
excUiim  —  "he  would  abrogate  the  sacred  dic- 
tates of  nature.  He  teaches  people  to  hate 
father  and  mother.  He  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
instinct  of  self-preser\^ation,  the  first  law  of  our 
being,  teUing  men  they  must  hate  themselves  I 
He  is  crazy,  why  hear  ye  him?"  And  his 
friends  could  only  say :  "He  means  well.  It 
is  a  pity  he  talks  thus,  he  only  hurts  his  own 
cause." 

But  the  words  of  Jesus,  wliich  to  our  igno- 
rant way  of  thinking  seem  so  unguarded,  have 
proved  to  be  words  of  consummate  prudence, 
of  the  soundest  judgment.  What  though  they 
shocked  all  who  heard  them,  although  few  or 
none  caught  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  their 

meaning ;  what  though  they  were  uttered,  inci- 
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dentally,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  earth,  and 
no  one  stood  by  with  pen  in  hand  to  write 
them  down,  and  not  an  individual  in  all  that 
crowd  thought  of  committing  them  to  mcmoiy ; 
yet  they  fell  like  drops  of  flame,  and  burnt 
themselves  into  the  mmd  of  the  world.  They 
passed  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  into  the  common 
air ;  and  now,  for  ages,  they  have  floated  like 
the  air  around  the  world,  mingling  with  the 
elements  which  arc  the  principles  of  all  vital- 
ity. They  could  not  but  be  remembered,  and 
they  win  never  be  forgotten.  They  shall 
sound,  as  they  have  sounded,  in  the  ears  of 
centimes  of  men. 

And  it  is  because  they  are  so  strong,  be- 
cause tiiey  are  weakened  by  no  qualifying 
clauses,  ])ecause  they  express  a  great  truth 
greatly,  with  a  force  of  expression  correspond- 
ing in  some  degree  to  the  importance  of  the 
thought  expressed,  for  this  reason  they  have 
been  powerful  enough  to  perpetuate  them- 
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selves.  Had  Jesus  spoken  with  caution,  he 
would  have  spoken  without  force.  If  he  had 
startled  no  prejudices,  he  would  have  made  no 
impression.  It  was  needful  that  the  hearts  of 
men  should  be  stirred  to  their  inmost  depths, 
that  the  truth  might  penetrate  to  their  hidden 
springs. 

Besides,  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  other- 
wise. He  knew  that  what  he  had  to  say  was 
true,  and  t!iot  being  true,  it  was  invested  with 
the  qualities  of  omnipotence  and  eternity,  and 
had  all  tlie  forces  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  visible  and  invisible  to  protect  and 
aid  it.  While,  therefore,  he  never  needlessly 
shocked  human  hearts,  yet  when  occasion 
came  for  the  truth  to  be  spoken,  he  spoke  it 
with  a  commanding  authority,  without  qualifi- 
cation and  without  fear.  Had  he  studied  the 
caprices  of  men,  had  he  timidly  sought  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  it  would  have  implied 
a  respect  for  the  ignorance  and  willfulness  of 
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men,  which  they  do  not  merit,  (for  what  are 
tliese  against  tlie  truth  of  God  ?)  and  a  distrust 
of  the  supremacy  of  truth,  which  would  have 
ill  become  one  who  knew  that  he  was  repre- 
senting the  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  and  who 
had  been  foretold  as  one  whose  coming  should 
be  as  with  wind  and  fire  from  Heaven. 

The  occasion  demanded  strong  language. 
Those  multitudes  were  following  Jesus  with 
hearts  throbbing  with  hopes  of  vengeance  and 
national  renown.  Had  he  shown  the  slightest 
disposition  to  avail  himself  of  the  interest  he 
had  awakened,  they  would  have  rushed  to 
arras  at  his  word.  On  other  occasions  he  was 
forced  to  liide  himself,  so  bent  were  the  people 
upon  making  him  their  leader.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  he  was  resolved,  as  it  seems,  to 
cut  up  their  false  expectations  by  the  roots. 
They  were  hoping  he  would  lead  them  to  a 
throne.  He  saw  before  him  the  grim  figure  of 
the  cross.    He  was  declaring  truths  against 
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which  an  unprincipled  hicracliy  were  leagued. 
He  saw  how  the  things  he  said  vrero  at  war 
with  the  established  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  world  aroiuid  him,  how  men  would  be 
enraged  at  him,  how  necessary  it  was  that  he 
should  seal  his  testimony  to  truth  with  his 
blood.  A  hke  fate,  he  knew,  awaited  every 
one  who  joined  him.  It  was  inevitable.  The 
friend  of  truth  must  suffer,  and  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  it  once  for  all.  Whoever  intended 
to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  must  steel  his  heart 
against  all  the  importunities  of  aflection  and 
self-love.  He  must  be  as  insensible  to  the 
strongest  domestic  ties  as  if  no  such  ties  bound 
him ;  as  indiflerent  to  his  nearest  kindred  and 
to  his  own  life,  as  if  he  loathed  them ;  as  fully 
prepared  to  be  crucified  as  if  he  were  bending 
under  the  weight  of  the  cross  and  were  on  his 
way  to  execution/  Shocking  as  this  state  6^ 
the  case  was,  still  it  was  the  truth ;  and  it  viras 
necessary  that  the  people  should  know  it 
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Jesus  wished  them  to  count  the  cost  of  disci- 
pleship ;  to  follow  him,  not  blindly,  but  with 
their  eyes  open,  as  he  himself  says  in  this 
same  connexion.  "  For  which  of  you,  intend- 
ing to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first  and 
counteth  the  cost,  whether  lie  have  fvufiicient 
to  finish  it;  lest  haply  after  ho  hath  laid  the 
foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that 
behold  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,  this  man 
began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish." 

Such  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial 
Whosoever  would  be  a  friend  of  Jesus,  must 
cany  his  cross  and  follow  him.  This  was  the 
indispensable  condition.  In  no  other  way 
could  one  be  a  Christian.  Is  it  so  still?  Or 
is  it  not  so  ?  That  the  words  of  Christ  had  an 
application  at  the  time  they  were  uttered, 
which  they  have  not  now,  I  will  not  deny. 
But  some  seem  to  think  that  their  pertinency 
is  now  wholly  done  away,  that  the  day  of 
persecution  is  past.    But  who  says  that  ?  It 
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is  true,  fidelity  to  truth  does  not  expose  one  to 
the  tortures  of  crucifixion.  Still  let  uny  one 
endeavor  to  live  by  the  jilainest  precept  of 
Christ  —  that  reiterated  commandment  of  his, 
for  instance,  which  bids  us  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourself,  and  acknowledge  tlie  lowest  of 
men  as  a  brother  of  Jesus,  nay,  as  Jesus  him- 
self, and  he  must  be  prepared  to  see  friends 
grow  cold,  and  hearts  alienated,  in  whose 
good-will  lie  rejoices.  He  must  endure  the 
reproach  of  nn  unwise  zeal,  and  be  content,  if 
others  in  their  chnrity  only  i")ronounce  him 
insane.  lu  this  proud  day  of  Freedom  and 
Christianity,  it  is  not  safe  to  plead  the  simple 
cause  of  Christian  love,  of  human  merc^''.  It 
endangers  our  comforts.  It  cxiioscs  us  to  cold 
looks  and  hard,  words,  and  fills  our  i)alh  with 
sharp  and  painful  annoyances.  These  things 
are  not  to  be  named  witli  the  tortures  to  which 
the  first  friends  of  Jesus  were  subjected. 
Still  such  things  are,  and  it  requires  the  self- 
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renouncing  spirit  of  Christianity  to  bear  them ; 
and  they  show  that  self-denial  is  as  necessary 
as  ever.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  Christian 
without  it.  All  claims  to  the  Christian  name, 
no  matter  how  fully  they  may  be  conceded 
by  men,  are  worthless  without  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  Without  that,  no  matter  what 
else  we  have,  we  are  strangers  to  Jesus  —  no 
friends  of  his. 

And  it  is  wise  to  consider  to  what  such  a 
condition  of  estrangement  from  him  amounts. 
If  we  have  no  spiritual  relation  to  him,  if  we 
lack  the  mind  tliat  was  in  him,  we  lack  the 
spnit  of  true  men.  Alienated  from  him,  from 
his  tmth  and  love,  wo  are  alienated  Irom  all 
good,  all  peace,  all  hope,  all  life.  And  the 
question  whether  we  will  adopt  Christian 
truth  and  live  by  it,  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death  with  us,  in  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
words.  Shall  our  existence  be  a  miserable 
defeat,  or  a  glorious  victory  —  our  joy  or  our 
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shame  —  our  heaven  or  our  hell?  Shall  we 
joiu  the  immortal  communion  of  the  just,  and 
rejoice  in  the  ministry  of  all  good  angels  ?  Or 
shall  we  give  ourselves  up  to  be  enslaved  and 
tormented  by  the  powers  of  evil  and  darkness  ? 
This  is  the  question,  and  nothing  less  than 
this;  and  to  one  or  the  otlier  alternative  we 
must  make  up  our  mind. 

But  how  can  we  obtain  this  essential  virtue 
of  self-denial  ?  How  get  courage  to  encounter 
the  deprivation  of  things  which  we  fondly 
love  ?  How  make  up  our  minds  to  enter  upon 
a  path,  of  the  difliculties  of  which  we  can  see 
HO  end,  no  diminution  but  in  the  grave  ?  Jesus 
and  his  friends  relinquished  every  pleasant 
prospect  in  life.  Danger  and  dcatli  stood 
always  before  them.  How  can  we  ever  find 
it  in  our  hearts  to  follow  them  ?  It  is  liard  to 
bcnr  the  alienation  of  those  we  love,  to  ex- 
change their  conlidcnce  for  their  indinbrcnce 

if  not  their  ill  will,  to  part  forever  with  all  the 
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delicious  flatteries  of  friendship,  and  oil  the 
satisfactions  of  popularity.  Where  shall  we 
get  the  strength  that  is  needed? 

If  we  rightly  estimate  the  importance  ol" 
being  friends  with  Jesus,  if  we  have  a  just 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  things  for  which  all 
these  sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  we  shall  find 
nothing  in  the  world  so  easy  as  to  do  and 
endure  to  the  uttermost  for  truth's  sake.  We 
shall  rejoice  to  suflcr  for  it.  This  is  the  way 
to  destroy  the  difliculty  of  self-denial  and  give 
to  its  bitterness  the  sweetness  of  heaven  —  by 
an  entire  devotion  to  right.  When  the  heart 
is  once  possessed  with  this  devoted  love,  there 
is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  self-sacrifice. 
Then  we  live.  And  life,  by  whatsoever  bur- 
thens crushed,  even  under  the  terrible  weight 
of  the  cross,  becomes  a  luxury,  and  it  is  bless- 
edness to  live  even  amidst  tears  and  blood. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  in  far  inferior  mat- 
ters.   Let  a  man  be  inspired  with  an  ardent 
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love  of  knowledge,  and  when  lie  is  once  an 
entlmsiasl  in  any  department  of  science,  there 
is  no  privation,  no  suffering  that  he  will  not 
endure,  and  cheerfully,  for  the  sake  of  his 
favorite  pursuit.  Fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  sep- 
aration from  friends  and  from  all  human  so- 
ciety, the  dangers  of  unexplored  wildernesses, 
wild  beasts  and  savages,  all  these  things  he 
accounts  as  nothing,  if  he  is  adding  to  the 
stores  of  his  beloved  science.  You  have 
heard  of  the  surgeon  Avho,  after  performing  a 
painful  operation,  began  to  praise  the  fortitude 
of  the  patient,  and  was  told  that  the  patient 
had  been  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice  all 
the  while.  But  the  surgeon  had  not  heard 
him.  Thus  the  action  of  the  bodily  senses 
even  may  be  suspended,  when  any  object  has 
taken  possession  of  the  heart.  The  lover  of 
gain  —  to  what  sacrifices  does  he  submit,  of 
which  he  is  wholly  unconscious !  He  cares 
neither  for  sleep  nor  food.    All  the  enjoyments 
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of  company,  all  the  cleHglits  of  the  country  he 
surrenders  for  the  sake  of  his  dim  and  dusty 
counting-room.  He  gives  up  all  the  pleasures 
of  spending  money,  for  tlie  sole  satisfaction  of 
making  it.  No  religious  devotee  ever  submit- 
ted to  greater  self-sacrifices.  But  in  fact  he 
does  not  know  what  you  mean,  when  you 
speak  of  his  self-denials.  He  is  liappy  in  his 
bargains  and  liis  profits,  and  has  meat  to  eat 
that  you  know  not  of.  Would  he  speak  his 
honest  mind,  he  would  pronounce  literature, 
poetr^'-,  art,  freedom,  and  truth,  all  the  most 
an-ant  humbugs. 

In  like  manner  the  friend  of  Jesus  and 
servant  of  Truth  must  be  so  occupied  with 
his  service  —  it  must  be  such  a  passion  with 
him  that  he  does  not  know  annoyance.  We 
read  of  martyrs  —  feeble  women,  who  have 
endured  the  acutest  tortures  without  a  gToan — 
with  songs  of  triumph.  The  fact  is  they  were 
so  elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  sei*ving 
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the  truth,  that  their  physical  scnsibiUties  were 
deadened.  Thus  was  it  with  the  personal 
friends  of  Jesus  —  very  humble  men,  poor 
fishermen,  whose  aims  never  extended  beyond 
the  sea  of  Gahlee  and  the  simple  occupations 
of  their  craft,  their  boats,  and  their  nets.  But 
Jesus  came  and  filled  their  minds  with  a  great 
idea,  and  instantly  they  are  emboldened  to 
confront  magistrates  and  mobs,  and  endure 
dungeons  and  death. 

Thus  must  all  men,  in  all  times,  find  strength 
to  bear  their  burthens,  to  become  men  in  great 
thoughts,  in  right  princijilcs  —  sacred  truths 
living  in  the  heart,  and  opening  its  inexhausti- 
ble fountains  of  power.  Thus  alone  can  we  do 
our  duty  in  our  social  relations.  We  need  the 
inspiration  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  truth. 
This  is  the  grace  of  God,  this  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
those  private  aftections  that  gather  round  the 

domestic  altar,  and  to  the  life  of  every  great 
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public  cause,  the  establisliment  of  a  religion, 
the  revolution  of  a  nation,  the  vindication  of 
great  natural  rights.  We  must  have  faith  in 
princiiiles  —  Truth,  Justice,  Mercy,  the  found- 
ations on  which  the  world  rests,  the  pillars  of 
the  everlasting  throne,  the  attributes  of  the 
Omnipotent,  and  then  alone  shall  avo  have 
power. 

And  although  it  may  seem  hard  to  become 
interested  in  tlicsc  things  invisible  and  eternal, 
as  we  must  be  interested ;  although  they  now 
appear  to  most  visionary,  mere  abstractions 
and  not  principles  more  solid  than  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  yet  God  has  made  us  to  be 
interested  in  nothing  so  deeply.  And  there  is 
nothing  llie  worth  of  which  is  in  so  many 
ways  made  manifest.  The  whole  universe  is 
the  gospel  of  their  kingdom,  and  poets,  patri- 
ots, apostles  and  martyrs,  all  join  in  hymning 
their  majesty.  By  the  illustrations  of  their 
value  which  eveiy  page  of  man's  history  pre- 
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seiits,  by  every  violation  of  tliem  that  we 
witness,  how  solemnly  is  their  sovereign 
dignity  asserted!  The  wrongs  of  that  great 
multitude  upon  our  soil,  who  lie  under  the 
mountiiin-weight  of  merciless  prejudice  and 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  unjust  power,  how 
do  they  appeal,  irumpet-tongued,  in  behalf  of 
Justice  inid  Mercy  I  The  highest  in  nature  is 
pleading  thus  with  the  highest  and  deepest  in 
man ;  niid  altliough  individual  voices  may  be 
silenced,  this  voice  of  God  will  keep  sounding 
on,  till  all  liearts  quake  at  the  thunders  of  its 
remonstrance.  We  may  for  a  while  persist  in 
being  interested  in  other  things,  in  +^ie  vanish- 
ing shadows  and  corruptible  gew-gav/s  of  the 
senses.  Still  nothing  can  so  take  hold  of  the 
inmost  heart  of  man,  nothing  so  kindle  it  into 
a  glow,  as  the  sense  of  the  right  and  the  true. 
And  the  coolest,  most  self-interested  and  most 
calculating  man  on  earth  shall  throw  his  mon- 
ey-bags into  the  sea,  if  need  be,  and  set  lire  to 
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his  houses,  with  his  own  hand,  when  once  liis 
heart  is  touched  with  the  divine  love  of  Free- 
dom, Justice,  and  Mercy.    It  is  the  love  of  all 
goochiess,  the  love  of  God,  the  soul  of  all 
religion,  the  fountain  of  all  life,  the  gate  of 
Heaven.    May  God's  grace  descend  upon  us 
and  breathe  into  us  a  boundless  love  of  what 
is  just  and  humane,  and  so  give  us  to  be 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  and  power. 
May  humanity  be  the  all-commanding  interest 
with  us;  for  what  docs  the  Lord  our  God 
require  of  us  but  that  we  do  justly  and  love 
mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God.  Mark 
the  phrase,  love  mercy.    Love  is  active,  irre- 
pressible.   It  docs  not  fold  its  arms,  but  runs 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  defend  the  weak 
against  tlie  mighty,  and  to  search  out  the 
cause  of  the  friendless  and  the  oppressed. 

Fliiladclpliin,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. 
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BY    W  31 .    LLOYD  GARRISON. 

In  retrospection,  champions  of  th'  enslaved, 
Great  triumphs  liave  been  Avon,  as  ye  behold; 
The  foe  grows  weuk  as  ye  in  hope  wax  bold, 
And  greatly  fears  what  once  he  madly  braved. 
Yet,  though  your  pathway  be  with  glories 
paved, 

And  fresh  recruits  are  constantly  enrolled, 
How  much  remains,  ye  need  not  now  be  told, 
For  you  to  vanquish,  ere  the  land  be  saved. 
Still  groan  the   suflering  millions  in  their 
chains, 

Still  is  the  arm  of  the  oppressor  strong, 
Still  Liberty  doth  bleed  at  all  her  veins, 
And  few  are  they  who  side  not  with  the 
wrong : 

Consider  then  your  work  as  just  begun, 
Until  the  last  decisive  act  be  done. 

Boston,  November,  IS-la. 
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0omc  Passages  from  tlje  Jpoctni  of  £ifc. 

B  Y   M  A  R  Y    H  p  W  I  T  T  . 

Human  life  is  full  of  poetry.  From  the 
cradle  to  tlie  grave  the  life  of  every  man  anil 
woman  is  an  epic  poem.  Look  only  at  that 
little  child,  brim  full  of  life  and  love  and  laugh- 
ter, with  his  round  plump  limbs,  his  rosy 
cheeks,  his  merry  eyes  sparkling  with  arch 
meaning,  and  his  curling  golden  locks ;  he  is 
the  very  personification  of  every  object  and 
idea  of  happiness.  Ho  might  fitly  represent 
spring,  or  joy,  or  love ;  for  what  does  he  know 
of  faded  or  fading  leaves  and  flowers,  of  hearts 
broken  or  of  disappointed  hopes  ?  Such  a  one 
as  he  might  the  second-born  of  Eve  have 
been,  ere  he  learned  to  tremble  before  the 
anger  of  his  elder  brother.  Such  a  one  might 
have  been  young  John,  girt  about  with  his 
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garment  of  camel's  hair,  playing  alone  in  the 
wilderness.  Such  might  have  been  the  very 
Saviour  liimscif,  seated  on  his  mother's  knee, 
and  looking  into  her  face  with  those  eyes  of 
intensest  love,  or  playing,  like  a  descended 
angel,  beside  the  work-bcncli  of  the  carpenter 
Joseph. 

Yes,  indeed,  a  little  child,  whether  prince  or 
peasant,  is  beautiful  in  its  young  joyous  hu- 
manity I  It  is  the  opening  page  of  life's  epic, 
and  it  begins,  like  a  spring  morning,  all  songs 
and  sunshine,  and  when  every  drop  of  dew  is 
a  lesser  rainbow. 

Turn  now  to  the  closing  page  —  or  rather 
look  ni)on  that  old  man.  His  frame  is  bent, 
his  limbs  are  slow  and  heavy,  his  hair  is  thin 
and  frosted  and  w-hitc  as  snow ;  his  eyes  are 
sunken  and  dull,  and  he  takes  but  a  cool  in- 
terest in  whatever  passes  before  him.  Day 
after  day,  winter  and  summer,  the  whole  year 
through,  may  he  be  seen  breaking  stones  to 
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mend  the  liigliway.  God  help  liim  I  It  is  a 
joyless  and  monotonous  occupation;  yet  that 
is  a  fair  sample  of  old  age,  for  the  man  is 
neither  crippled  by  accident  nor  disfigured  by 
disease.  He  will  even  laugh  at  some  quiet 
jokes,  or  make  merry  over  many  a  story  of  his 
younger  days.  He  will  tell  you  moreover  that 
he  has  nothing  to  complain  of;  "  he  can  earn 
his  shilling  a  day;  and,  bless  the  Lord!  the 
parish  is  willing  to  pay  his  rent." 

Between  the  fnst  and  the  last  page  what  a 
long  and  varied  and  strange  history,  —  yet  all  is 
poetry  I  Not  written  out  in  measured  lines  to 
fall  upon  the  ear  with  a  sweet  cadence,  but 
to  startle  the  heart  with  its  vitality,  to  come 
home  to  our  own  bosoms  with  all  ihc  force  of 
experience,  and  to  infuse  into  our  spirits  a 
holy,  yet  sad  sympathy,  and  a  kindly  Christian 
love  I  Oh  if  we  Avould  but  regard  our  human 
kindred  in  this  broad  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
how  different  would  its  lot  .soon  become.  For 
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this  spirit  is  Chrislianity,  which  is  poetry  in  its 
most  elevated  form,  and  in  this  spirit  all  men 
are  brotliers !  Then  should  wo  see  many  a 
sinner,  not  with  the  eyes  of  human  judgment, 
but  as  the  Saviour  himself  saw  them.  Un- 
liappy  women,  walking  the  streets  at  nightfall, 
who,  having  taken  one  downward  step,  can 
never  return,  though  weeping  tears  of  blood — 
sinking  into  irretrievable  ruin,  because  they 
know  that  with  their  fellow-beings  there  is 
neither  pity  nor  pardon  —  even  such  should 
we  often  see  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning ;  for  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  emphati- 
cally that  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

But  now  let  us  return,  and  between  the  first 
few  pages,  which  we  hastily  scanned,  and  the 
last,  let  us  open  at  random  anywhere,  and 
what  shall  we  find  ? 

There  is  tlie  child  at  school,  suddenly  re- 
moved from  all  the  domestic  charities  to  a 

little  world  of  strangers,  and  often,  more 's  the 
lo 
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pity,  very  harcl-lieaited  towards  the  new- 
comer. He  wears,  poor  little  soul,  a  brave  face 
all  tlie  day,  because  he  has  been  told  that  it  is 
unmanly  to  cry ;  —  but  as  evening  creeps  on, 
sad  home-thoughts  nestle  about  his  heart,  and 
come  crowding  into  his  brain,  and,  do  what  he 
will,  he  can  resist  no  longer.  And  thus  he  gets 
his  first  bitter  experience  of  an  aching  heart. 

Again,  there  is  a  group  of  poor  children.  It 
'  is  an  evening  in  May,  and  they  arc  all  busied 
over  a  little  dreary  triangle  of  mould  in  a  din- 
gy corner  of  a  dingy  city-court.  They  are 
meanly  clad,  tliin  and  squalid,  and  ill-grown, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  are  crippled  —  yet 
they  seem  happy  at  tliat  moment.  It  is  not 
seeming,  it  is  reality,  for  they  have  this  day  a 
holiday.  They  are  otherwise  the  born  thralls 
of  Mammon,  of  the  system  which  requires  the 
daily  labors  of  the  poor  man's  youngest  born 
to  eke  out  the  miserable  daily  pittance.  Poor 
little  wretches !    And  yet  for  the  present  they 
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are  happy.  The  day's  work  is  for  once  remit- 
ted, and  here  in  this  dismal  nook  of  the  thicldy 
peo2)lcd  city,  has  the  influence  of  Spring  pene- 
trated, and  they  are  making  a  garden  I  What 
a  melancholy  attempt  to  create  something 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  The  meanest  of  us 
has  an  inborn  craving  after  the  beautiful. 
Thus  is  it  therefore  that  the  withered  remains 
of  the  nosegay,  brought  by  one  of  their  fathers 
about  a  week  ago  out  of  the  real  countiy,  are» 
stuck  about,  looking  to  their  imagination  as 
natural  as  life.  Yes,  and  there  is  the  gemni- 
um  too,  which  grows  in  a  broken  teapot,  and 
has  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  from  the 
good-natured  widow  in  the  corner ;  and  some- 
body else  has  contributed  a  sickly  wall-flower 
which  has  languished,  not  lived,  through  the 
winter,  in  an  old  blacking-bottle  !  This  forlorn 
attempt  at  a  garden  is  really  a  very  affecting 
thing  to  any  heart  that  has  an  atom  of  sympa- 
thy, and  we  should  eschew  the  man  who 
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would  scoff  at  it.  For  ourselves,  we  could 
shed  tears  over  it,  for  it  tells  of  strong  but 
ineffectual  yearnings,  and  of  small  experience, 
picking  up  two  or  three  miserable  grains  of 
happiness,  and  contriving  to  make  them  yield 
marvellous  contentment. 

But  sadder  by  far  than  the  squalid  city 

children,  pla^dng  at  a  sham  garden,  is  it  to  see 
them  the  melancholy  victims  of  hereditary 
disease,  lying  on  hospital  beds — we  have 
seen  them  —  and  who  that  has  gone  the  round 
of  a  hospital  has  not?  — nor  shall  we  soon 
forget  them. 

In  the  midst  of  a  room  full  of  suffering 
wretches,  lay  one  on  its  httle  bed,  pale  and 
patient,  dying  by  a  doleful  disease,  yet  withal 
wonderfully  beautiful.  At  that  moment  it  was 
asleep,  with  flushed  cheek,  and  abundant  soft 
brown  hair  parted  from  its  white  forehead, 
and  its  tliin  pale  hand,  holding  with  a  re- 
laxed gi-asp  a  gaily  painted,  and  somewhat 
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expensive  toy,  which  some  visitor,  touched 
with  pity,  like  ourselves,  had  sent  We  re- 
marked upon  the  beauty  of  the  child. 

"Poor  tiling!"  said  the  kindly  physician 
who  was  with  us,  "  she  has  been  with  us  two 
months,  but  she  will  not  be  here  much  longer." 

"  Lideed  I "  we  repHed  with  pleasure,  "  then 
she  is  much  better." 

"  She  is  incurable ! "  replied  he,  "  she  must 
either  die  shortly,  or  live  a  loathsome  specta- 
cle of  disease." 

"  Ay,  poor  dear,"  remarked  the  matron  who 
was  standing  by,  "  it  is  a  thousand  pities,  for 
she's  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  But,  bless  you, 
we 've  only  too  many  such ! " 

So  it  "was !    And  as  we  left  the  walls  of  the 

hospital,  we  felt  that  twenty  homilies  could 

not  have  spoken  half  so  forcibly  in  favor  of 

virtue,  as  did  the  wietched,  sufiering  forms  of 

those  guiltless  victims  of  shame  and  sorrow  I 

But  there  are  bright  as  well  as  dark  pas- 
15* 
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sages  ill  this  epic  of  ours.  There  is  the  band 
of  rosy  village  children  setting  forth,  warmly 
cloaked,  tliis  Cliristmas  Eve,  to  sing  in  their 
sweet  young  voices  some  old  carol  which  tells 
quaintly  the  glad  event  that  happened  in  Gali- 
lee when  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men 
also,  went  up,  guided  by  the  wonderful  star, 
to  worship  and  to  rejoice  over  the  new-born 
Saviour.  Then  there  is  the  sudden  strildng 
up  of  sweet  music  at  midnight,  —  whether  it 
be  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  we  cannot  at  the 
moment  tell  —  horns  and  drums,  and  shrill 
fifes,  and  deep-toned  instruments,  to  celebrate 
the  same  advent.  And  there  is  the  ringing  of 
bells  on  a  bright  cairn  Sabbath  morning,  fdling 
the  universal  air  with  a  floating  murmur  of 
sweet  sound,  for  it  is  the  Sabbath  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom.  In 
ancient  famous  cities  peal  out  the  cathedral 
^ells ;  and  down  in  sequestered  valUes  among 
the  pastoral  hills,  and  from  the  rocky  glens  of 
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the  mountains,  wherever  there  is  a  village 
church,  rises  the  glad  sound  also.  A¥e  Avon- 
der  no  longer  that  honest  John  Bunyan  tells 
us  that  "  all  the  bells  of  the  heavenly  city  rang 
again  for  joy  as  Christian  and  his  companion 
entered  at  the  Celestial  Gate ! "  —  for  there  is 
no  sound  more  joyful  and  heavenly  than  the 
ruiging  of  church  bells  on  a  bright  Sabbath 
morning.    It  is  full  of  poetry ! 

And  is  there  not  poetry  also  in  the  tlu'ongs 
that  pass  onward  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
tluough  the  streets  of  cities,  to  then*  several 
places  of  worship  ?  Family  after  family  are 
there ;  —  the  aged  man  and  the  infant,  fathers, 
mothers  and  little  children,  rich  and  poor,  all 
attired  in  their  best,  bound  on  the  holy  errand 
of  worshipping  the  Universal  Father.  Yes, 
there  is  poetry  in  it !  So  is  there  also  —  and 
deep  soul-stirring  poetry  too — in  the  Catholic 
woman  who  has  been  forth  on  some  little 
errand  of  household  duty  perhaps,  and  who 
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places  her  basket  beside  her  and  kneels  down 
a  solitary  worshipper  in  some  ever-open  cathe- 
dial.  So  also,  when  at  the  hour  of  vespers  the 
toiling  fishermen  leave  dragging  their  nets, 
and,  taking  off  their  caps  and  folding  their 
hands  upon  their  breast,  sing  the  hymn  to  the 
Virgin.  Or,  when  the  little  child,  going  or 
coming  from  school,  kneels  bareheaded  at  the 
wayside  cross,  repeats  its  simple  prayer,  and 
then  runs  homeward.  Religion  is  poetry  in 
its  sublimest  fonii ! 

Birth  and  death  are  the  beginning  and  tlie 
ending  of  our  epic,  and  christenings,  marriages 
and  funerals  aie  consequently  among  its  con- 
spicuous events.  Hark  I  now,  how  the  bells 
ring  again,  — the  merry  bells  of  one  village  — 
see  too,  how  the  whole  village  is  alive !  Old 
and  young  are  looking  out  from  door  and  win- 
dow, for  the  squire's  daughter  is  this  day  to  be 
married.  "  Happy  is  the  bride  whom  the  sun 
shines  on."  and  this  day  the  morning  is  golden 
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with  sunshine.  And  sec,  liere  comes  the 
bridal  array,  —  open  carriages,  prancing  liorses, 
smartly  arrayed  postillions  displaying  their 
white  favors ;  and  there  sits  the  bride  blushinir. 
in  all  her  beautiful  attire;  and  her  attendant 
bridemaidens,  all  looking  more  lovely  than 
common  creatures  of  the  earth.  And  the 
bridegroom  and  his  men,  how  handsome  and 
gallant  arc  tliey !  It  is  a  gay  and  happy  com- 
pany ;  who  would  not  wish  them  joy  ? 

There  is  something  in.  all  this,  however 
which  causes  a  thrill  at  the  heart,  and  sends 
the  tears  to  the  eyes.  The  very  pageantry  of 
the  thing,  independently  of  its  human  interest, 
has  an  electric  efiect  on  the  spirit,  for  every 
pageant  is  more  or  .less  aflecting.  God  help 
us,  for  simple-hearted  souls  I  but  there  has 
come  a  choaking  sensation  in  the  throat  when 
even  a  Whitsuntide  procession  of  matrons 
and  maidens,  each  bearing  "  her  llower-lippcd 
wand,"  has  passed  in  a  goodly  array,  to  the 
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sound  of  music,  and  with  a  crimson  and  blue 

banner  borne  aloft,  up  the  street  to  the  ojien 

church;  —  for  there,  too,  we  felt  that  there 

was  poetry ! 

There  is  poetry  too  in  every  funeral.  In 

that  of  the  little  child  borne  to  its  early  grave 

by  SIX  young  maidens,  all  in  white.  Yes, 

truly,  in  eveiy  funeral!  —  from  the  stately 
hearse  with  nodding  plumes,  and  six  black 

horses  in  thek  trappings  of  woe,  with  its 

attendant  mourning  coaches,  its  solemn  mutes, 

and  its  coffined  procession,  by  torch-hght,  to 

the  ancient  vault  of  the  family ;  aye  —  down 

to  that  of  the  parish  pauper,  borne  in  liis  shell 

of  naked  boards  on  the  shoulders  of  his 

pauper  brethren,  to  his  shallow  grave  in 

some  crowded  and  desolate  town  church-yard. 

There  is  indeed  much  poetry  in  a  funeral  I 

And  who  has  not  been  suddenly  aware,  as  we 

ourselves  have  been,  perhaps  in  some  dull 

winter's  afternoon,  of  a  low  wailing  music 
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coming  onward  from  a  distance,  —  tliat  never- 
to-be-forgotten  "dead  niarcli  in  Saul,"  which 
announced  a  soldier's  funeral?  The  most 
striking  funeral  however  of  this  sort  which  we 
ever  witnessed,  had  very  little  of  parade  about 
it ;  it  was  merely  the  funeral  of  a  young  re- 
cruit. Tliere  came  up  the  market-place  of 
the  town  where  we  then  were,  this  low  sad 
melody;  and  then  we  saw  —  not  the  plumed 
cap  and  sword  laid  upon  the  coffin,  and  the 
led  horse,  with  the  numberless  accoutrements, 
—  nor,  following  after,  his  brother  soldiers  as 
mourners ;  there  was  in  this  case  only  the  old 
black  hat;  with  its  gaudy  ribbons  round  it,  and 
his  old  brown  jacket  —  for  he  was  a  coun- 
try lad,  who  had  enlisted ;  but  immediately 
followed  a  woman,  whom  there  was  no  mis- 
taking for  a  moment;  she  was  his  mother. 
She  had  followed  her  son  from  a  distant 
county,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  iii  the 
hope  of  buying  him  ofl"  and  taking  him  back 
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with  hei".  for  lie  was  licr  only  son,  and  she 
was  a  widow.  Slie  liad  sokl  and  pawned 
various  little  articles  to  prepare  herself  for  this 
long  and  arduous  journey,  and  to  release  lier 
prodigal.  She  came  a  stranger  to  the  town, 
only  to  fuid  her  son  dead,  and  to  follow  Ills 
body  to  the  grave.  To  see  her  was  to  feel  a 
portion  of  her  anguish.  A  soldier  supported 
her,  and  the  loud  wail  of  her  lamentation 
mingled  with  the  melancholy  music.  Never 
did  the  pathos  of  real  sorrow  strike  our  hearts 
as  at  that  moment ! 

Are  not  meetings  and  partings  also  moment- 
ous things?  Lovers'  first  meetings,  for  in- 
stance, from  which  all  after-life  takes  its  tone 
of  misery  or  bliss.  And  partings !  Partings 
on  the  eve  of  battle  —  partmgs  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold  —  partings  in  the  midst  of  ship- 
wreck, to  meet  again  a  few  moments  after,  in 
eternity  —  partings  on  the  sea-beach  —  fare- 
wells, whose  tone  can  never  pass  away  from 
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the  heart  —  and  iiarlings.  also,  sometimes  of 
strange  mystery.  Do  we  not  ourselves  know  the 
young  wife,  wliosc  husband,  a  hapjiy-visaged 
and  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  man  of  easy  cir- 
cumstances also,  laid  down  the  book  he  was 
readhig  to  her  after  dinner,  and  taking  up  his 
liat,  said  he  would  return  for  tea  ?  "  Good-bye, 
love,"  were  his  words,  spoken  with  an  mi- 
troubled  voice  as  he  closed  the  door.  He 
hummed  a  merry  air  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  outer  step,  passed  into  the  street,  and 
thenceforward  was  never  heard  of  more  !  Pic 
was  a  man  of  good  reputation ;  his  fortune 
was  prosperous;  not  the  slightest  imputation 
was  whispered  ngainst  him ;  he  was  happy  in 
his  home,  a  loving  and  beloved  husband,  and 
he  had  many  friends ;  —  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  for  his  concealing  himself  It  was 
broad  daylight,  in  the  long  days  of  summer, 
and  in  a  seaport  town,  where  he  lived  and 

where  he  was  well  known.    But  neither  in 
IG 
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ship  nor  boat  had  he  left  the  port ;  nor  couicl  it 
be  discovered  that  he  had  left  the  town  either 
by  coach  or  any  other  conveyance.  The  earth 
might  have  opened  and  swallowed  him  np,  for 
any  trace  that  could  ever  be  gained.  From 
that  night  forth  he  never  was  heard  of,  either 
in  England  or  any  other  land.  It  was  a  mys- 
terious fate,  to  which  death,  in  any  form,  had 
been  preferable. 

"  Good-bye,  love  ! "  was  forever  in  the  ear  of 
that  bereaved  woman,  and  she  became  old 
before  her  time.  By  intense  listening,  night 
and  day,  for  his  returning  footstep,  she  has 
become  partially  deaf;  there  was  a  wild 
anxiety  in  her  eye  whenever  the  door  opened, 
which  told  painfully  what  had  become  the 
habit  of  her  mind  through  melancholy  years  of 
hope  deferred.  What  his  fate  really  was, 
heaven  only  knows,  and  whether  he  will  ever 
return.  Were  he  ever  to  do  so,  their  meeting- 
moment  would  be  the  concentrated  joy  of  a 
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life ;  like  a  condensed  essence,  strong  enough 
to  kill. 

Yet  there  liave  been  such  meetings.  Sliip- 
wrecked  men  have  returned  after  long  years 
of  absence;  prodigal  sons  have  come  back  to 
their  fathers'  house;  the  secret  captive  has 
been  released  from  his  prison-cell,  and  restored 
to  his  family  like  one  whom  the  grave  had 
given  up ;  —  for  human  Ufc,  as  we  have  before 
said,  has  many  a  sorrowful  and  many  a  sti'ange 
incident. 


Clapton,  England. 
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Sonnet....  C^I)aractlT. 

BY    W  M .   LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Who  talks  of  •weariness  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Knows  nothing  of  its  life-sustaining  power; 

Who  in  the  conflict  for  the  right  would  pause, 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  rod  was  made  to  cower; 

Who  something  loves  more  than  his  brother 
man,  — 

Holds  it  more  sacred,  at  a  higher  price,  — 
Fails  to  discern  Kcdemption's  glorious  plan, 

Or  in  what  sense  Christ  is  our  sacrifice ; 
Who  stands  aloof  from  those  who  are  agreed 

In  charity  to  aid  and  bless  mankind, 
Because  they  walk  not  by  his  nanovv  creed, 

Himself  among  the  fallen  spirits  shall  find ; 
Who  would  show  loyalty  to  God  must  be 

At  all  times  true  in  man's  extremity. 


Boston,  November,  l&Io. 
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(K\]t  Cljiu'cl). 

BY    WENDELIi  PHILLIPS. 

*'  Let  not  the  Pope,  tlie  bishops,  or  the  monks  exclaim  against  us , 
WE  arc  the  Church;  he  wiio  separates  from  us,  separates  himself 
from  the  Church.  There  is  no  other  Clmrch  — save  the  assembly  of 
those  who  have  tlie  word  of  God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it."— 
Mklaxcthox. 

"  One  hour  of  justice  is  worth  seventy  days  of  j>rayer." — KoB*n. 

"  Cease  to  trouble  our  meetings  with  this 
subject.  The  Church  is  no  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety." 

Wil.  you  join  me  then  in  a  specific  elibrt  to 
abolish  slavery  ? 

"No.  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing  tliis  forming 
of  societies  for  each  single  evil.  I  preach  the 
Gosjiel,  wliich  -vvill  gradually  cure  them  all." 

Doubtless  the  Gospel  is  the  only  cure  for 

human  evils  and  sins  —  the  cross  of  Christ  the 

only  sheet-anchor  for  the  hopes  of  ihe  race- 

From  the  newly  opened  pages  of  the  Bible 
IG* 
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burst  fortli  tlic  dnwii  of  tliat  civilization  which 
gladdened  the  West  of  Europe.  Thnt  sninc 
sun  still  rides  higl)  over  it.s  noon  —  and  i.s  to 
know  no  .setting.  All  tln'.s  wc  acknowledge  : 
but  hoio  is  the  work  to  be  done  ? 

Not  by  Chri.stinn  .scliolars  growing  gray  over 
the  disputed  texts  of  the  Epi.stles  :  — 

Not  by  divines  innner.sed  in  the  question 
whether  a  gobJct,  or  a  running  stream  is 
necessary  for  Baptism :  — 

Not  by  churches  rent  asunder  with  theories 
of  three  orders  of  clerg)'^,  or  none. 

No.  But  by  tlie  earnest  tho\ight  and  works 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  looking  not  at  the 
thhigs  which  are  behind,  but  pressing  forward 
to  grapple  with  the  wants  and  the  woes  of 
their  own  day.  Why  does  God's  spirit 
strengtiicn  human  nature  witli  all  the  graces 
of  the  Christian  character?  That  the  pos- 
sessor may  sit  and  contcmjilate  his  own  per- 
fections?   If  lie  do,  like  the  youth  of  classic 
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fable,  his  soul  will  die  feasting  on  its  own 
beauty.  That  he  mny  build  up  a  sect?  That 
he  may  sit  and  think  how  surely  he  would  have 
avoided  the  scepticism  of  the  Sadducee,  or  the 
bigotry  of  tlie  Phnrisee,  and  not  have  stoned 
the  Prophets? 

No.  JMcn  and  women  are  endowed  by 
Christianity  wilh  hearts  lifted  above  selfish- 
ness—  filled  with  love  for  their  race  —  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  virtue  —  of  the 
.safety  of  doing  right — of  the  value  of  truth  — 
not  only  or  wholly  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
that  these  powers  may  be  used  intently  and 
earnestly  in  analysing  the  institutions  and 
exposing  the  corruptions  of  society,  defending 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  seeking  out  the  hidden 
sources  of  public  sufTering,  "  attending  to  the 
neglected  and  remembering  the  forgotten ! " 

Christianity  is  not  merely  a  contemplative 
hermit,  rapt  in  visions  and  dwelling  on  its 
own  states  of  feeling  —  no  acute  metaphysi- 
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ciaii,  nervously  weighing  creeds  —  but  a  living 
voice,  crying  to  the  busy  throng,  "  repent ; "  a 
denouncer  of  "wickedness  in  high  places," 
telling  unjust  wealth  to  "weep  and  howl;'' 
bidding  " kings  to  rule  in  righteousness;"  full 
of  woes  for  such  as  "  devour  Avidows  houses  ;  " 
setting  "at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised." 
She  is  as  proud  of  Benezet  as  of  Pascal ; 
and  loving  Fencloii  well,  gives  as  bright  a 
crown  to  Howard,  and  girds  as  cheerfully  for 
the  bailie  the  rough  and  sturdy  frame  of 
Luther  and  the  wild  zeal  of  Stivonarola. 

Now-a-days  the  mass  of  society  recognise 
the  duty  and  the  worth  of  alms-giving  and 
Sunday  Schools  —  cheap  soup  and  the  primer. 
For  the  Church  remains  a  higher  and  a  harder 
work.  Standing  in  the  van,  her  prophetic  eye 
should  be  the  first  to  descry  sufTering,  even 
though  the  cloud  be  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand:  her  heart,  touched  with  liveliest  sym- 
pathy, is  to  be  poured  out  first  in  its  behalf: 
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hers  is  to  be  that  Avisdom,  the  child  of  good- 
ness, which  is /if St  lo  devise  the  remedy. 

How  shall  thai  body  dare  to  call  ilseli'  the 
Church  of  Clmst,  which  allows  any,  out  of  her 
pale,  to  go  before  licr  own  sons  in  keen  sym- 
pathy with  sufleriug,  or  active  cflurt  for  its 
relief?  In  the  tender  heart,  the  open  hand, 
the  brain  that  beats  not  for  sectarian  or  selfish 
ends,  but  only  that  the  wide  race  may  be  hap- 
pier and  better,  dwells  the  true  Church  of 
Him  "  who  went  about  doinsr  i;ood." 

Instead  of  this  tlie  Church,  which  has  been 
for  ages  getting  ready  to  do  her  work,  now 
refuses  to  set  about  it.  Having  scattered  so 
long  the  seeds  of  reform  and  elevation,  she 
sits  stiU,  now  that  the  fields  are  white  for  the 
harvest.  She  disowns  the  principles  which 
have  sprung  from  her  bosom,  brands  them  as 
inndel,  and  gathers  into  her  idle  fold  those 
timid  sheep,  which  slie  can  still  govern,  lest 
they  be  corrupted  by  the  "running  to  and 
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fro  and  increase  of  knowledge"  —  the  vciy 
blessing  of  which  her  prond  prophets  hcnildcd 
her  as  the  bearer.  Claiming  to  have  on  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness  —  she  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  battle.  Claim- 
ing to  hold  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  —  she 
keeps  it  nicely  sheathed,  while  other  men 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints. 

The  Church  rests,  even  in  her  own  theoiy, 
(among  us)  when  she  has  reformed  her  own 
subjects,  forgetting  that  other  duty  of  using 
theii'  virtues  and  her  position  to  reform  the 
guilty  institutions  of  societ}^  This  is  her 
theory.  In  practice  she  rests  without  reform- 
ing either  the  individual  or  the  mass. 

Her  army  is  all  equipped  —  and  she  idly 
expects  to  keep  them  active  and  disciplined 
without  exercising  their  virtues  in  constant 
warfare.  God  has  paid  back  this  desertion  of 
her  post  with  barrenness.    After  copying  the 
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Jesuits  "in  lengthening  the  creed  and  shorten- 
ing the  Decalognc,"  C'nrisiians  seem  to  tliink 
that  Cln-istianity  itself,  in  the  abstract,  is  some- 
how or  otlicr  to  work  wonders,  —  but  witli  all 
that  they  liavc  nothing  to  do. 

"  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord,"  said  Dr.  iVi-nold,  "was  true  advice  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  sliores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  would  have  been  false  when  they  were  to 
conquer  Canaan." 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  V.  S. 

r 
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TO  Tin:  Tr.A.VS-.VTI-A.VTIC  KlilK.NDS  OF   THK  SL.VVi:. 
BY    DANIEL    R  I  C  K  E  T  S  O  -V  . 

Ye,  who  across  tlie  broad  Atlantic  wave, 
Have  sent  your  kindly  voices  liitlicrward, 
Whilst  those  who  should  by  our  right  side  be 
found, 

Have  recreant  proved  to  Nature  and  to  Truth, 
We  gladly  hail  ye  as  our  cherished  friends ! 
Ye,  who  afar  from  such  heart-rending  scenes, 
As  blot  the  fair  fields  of  our  native  land, 
Have  wept  to  hear  the  distant  tale  of  woe. 
Ye,  in  whose  breasts  no  base-born  hate  resides. 
Ye,  who  can  look  on  Afric's  sable  sons. 
And  call  them  brethren,  heirs  of  the  same 
rights, 

That  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  designs 

For  Man,  wherever  found  throughout  the  globe. 
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Wc  love  to  rank  yc  with  the  truly  great  — 
The  noble  bcncnictors  of  our  race. 
Clarkson,  tliy  life  awakens  in  our  souls, 
Tlic  truest  worship  due  to  Love  and  Truth. 
Our  infant  hps  oft  hspcd  thy  reverend  name, 
And  with  increasing  years  our  love  has  grown. 
And  ye  of  later  date,  ye  noble  ones, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  cheer  and 
strength ! 

Your  names  arc  watch-words  in  our  sacred 
cause. 

Thompson,  thy  IhrilHng  tones  of  eloquence, 
Upraised  for  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Right, 
Not  yet  have  died  away  upon  our  ears  — 
Those  words  of  truth  arc  treasured  in  our 
hearts. 

Bowring,  thy  gifted  pen,  so  freely  lent, 

To  spread  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  of  Truth ; 

Haughton  and  Webb,  so  constant  at  your  posts. 

Ye  clear  and  fearless  pleaders  for  the  Right ; 

And  Martineau  and  Pease,  your  generous  aid, 
17 
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We  fondly  prize  among  our  choicest  gifts : 
Abdy,  thee,  too,  whose  rich  and  classic  claims 
Ai'e  unsuri)assed  but  by  thy  feeling  heart ; 
And  Morpeth,  nobler  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
Than  in  thy  own  illustrious  name  and  rank ;  — 
We  love  ye  all,  and  in  the  Bondman's  name, 
Invoke  Heaven's  blessings  on  your  noble  Hves. 

Woodlee,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
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Hccollcction0  of  5lnti-0la»^rj)  at  tijc  \i)t$t, 

BY   CAROLINE   M,  KIRKLAND. 

Ox\E  of  the  most  strildng  features  of  a 
residence  iii  Detroit  —  to  me  at  least — is  the 

frequent  arrival  of  escaped  slaves,  on  tlicir 
way  to  Queen  Victoria's  country.  Scarce  a 
week  passes  that  parties  of  worn  wayfarers  — 
the  lashes  sometimes  yet  unhealed  on  their 
poor  shoulders  —  do  not  present  themselves 
to  the  friends  of  freedom,  imploiing  aid  to 
cross  the  river  into  Canada.  Sometimes  one 
soUtary  wretch  —  the  wreck  of  a  strong  man, 
perhaps — with  his  iron  joints  and  their  wiry 
smews  almost  laid  bare  bv  famine,  his  heart 
sunken  to  infant  weakness,  and  unbidden 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  tells  his 
hapless  tale,  asks  aid,  which  a  few  days  more 
of  suffering  would  have  rendered  unavailing. 
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"  Are  you  n  single  nmn  ? "  saiil  a  clear  friend 
of  oars  once  to  jn.st  such  an  one. 

"  V/ife  raid  seven  cliiklrcji,  lunssn,"  was  llie 
reply;  and  with  it  such  a  burst  of  grief  as 
unnerved  all  present. 

Harpies,  such  as  money  will  always  buy, 
haunt  the  ferry  and  the  avenues  leading  to  it, 
so  tliat  ilic  steamer,  which  plies  continually 
between  Detroit  and  Sandwich,  is  of  no  service 
to  the  fugitive.    In  canoes,  at  dead  of  niii'ht, 
"  ill  silence  and  in  fear,"  do  the  descendants  of 
those  who  left  all  for  Freedom,  submit  to 
smuggle  into  the  dominions  of  the  very  power 
against  whose  tyranny  their  ancestors  revolted, 
native-born  Americans,  driven  into  exile  by 
the  injury  and  oppression  of  their  own  country- 
men. 

And  when  the  canoe  i'ea,chcs  British  ground, 
before  dry  footing  can  be  obtained,  what  sights 
have  the  noble  beings,  w^ho  peril  so  much  for 
the  unfortunate,  witnessed  among  these  poor 
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souls,  who  are  thought  by  some  to  have  no 
souls !  What  plunging  into  the  shallow  water, 
and  watling  to  the  shore  so  longed  and  prayed 
for !  What  prostrations  upon  the  earth,  what 
shouts  and  tears  of  joy,  what  madness  of  ex- 
ultation, that  the  goal  is  at  last  reached! 
What  kissing  of  the  friendly  soil  —  British 
soil!    Alas!  Alas! 

Not  always  alone,  or  accompanied  only  by 
fellow-sufierers,  do  these  poor  dumb  witnesses 
of  fraternal  cruelty  seek  the  Canadian  shore. 
An  incident,  which  will  forever  be  fresh  in  our 
memory,  occurred  while  we  were  residents  of 
the  West.  A  family  of  slaves,  wearing  not 
the  crushed  aspect  of  the  fugitives  we  were 
accustomed  to  see,  made  their  appearance  at 
Detroit,,  decently  clad,  and  accompanied  by 
their  mistress  and  owner.  She,  a  woman  of 
Uttle  education  and  plain  manners,  had  not 
only  willed  to  emancipate  them,  but,  in  order 

to  assure  the  freedom  which  she  knew  would 
17* 
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be  SO  insecure  in  a  slave  state,  had  loft  all, 
and  travelled  with  them,  through  incredible 
difficulties  and  embarassments,  even  to  the 
verge  of  that  country  which  alone,  of  all  the 
earth,  is  capable  of  the  desperate  attempt  to 
make  Freedom  and  Slaveiy  walk  hand  in 
hand.  She  was  unacquainted  with  even  so 
much  geography  as  would  have  taught  her  the 
States  tlirough  which  she  must  pass  to  reach 
Michigan ;  and  her  inquiries  on  the  road  had 
been  answered  by  information  purposely  cal- 
culated to  mislead  and  perplex  her.  Slie  had 
been  for  years  laboring  under  a  conviction  that 
she  had  no  right  to  those  slave-people,  though 
she  had  not  so  much  as  heard  that  there  was 
a  body  of  persons  calling  themselves  Abolition- 
ists, who  interested  themselves  in  favor  of 
those  in  bondage.  Not  one  single  human 
being  among  her  neighbors  and  acquaintance 
who  did  not  condemn  her  course ;  not  one  to 
whom  she  could  look  for  advice  or  sympathy. 
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Yet  lliis  uncultivated  but  lofty  soul  was  un- 
daunted, and  quietly  followed  up  its  noble 
purpose,  until  the  whole  number  of  grateful 
freed-nien  were  safely  landed  upon  the  shores 
of  Canada. 

Then  did  their  happy  friend,  no  longer  hi\r- 
tliencd  with  the  title  of  mistress,  take  leave  of 
her  charge,  amid  the  unutterable  bles.sings  of 
their  licarts,  and  return  to  the  American  side 
to  sleep  —  and,  as  she  said,  in  peace,  for  the 
first  time  for  years ;  so  dreadful  had  been  her 
sense  of.  wrong,  and  so  great  her  fear  that 
death  might  interpose  before  her  plans  and 
their  great  result  could  be  consummated. 

One  of  tlie  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of 
the  slave,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  was  Dr. 
Arthur  L.  Porter,  who  departed  this  life  in  the 
height  of  his  usefuhiess  only  a  few  months 
since.  For  years  he  labored  almost  single 
handed,  enduring  opposition,  contempt,  slan- 
der, loss  of  worldly  goods,  —  all  that  the 
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worldly  spirit  most  fears  and  hates,  —  deter- 
mined to  awaken  the  generous  heart  of  the 
West  to  the  true  view  of  the  slave  question 
He  was  well  known  in  New  England  as  a 
person  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  at  De- 
troit under  such  auspices  as  would  have 
insured  success.  But  the  avowal  of  decided 
anti-slavcjy  sentiments  was  at  that  time 
equivalent  to  renunciation  almost  of  daily 
bread,  when  that  bread  was  to  be  earned 
among  those  who  wore  called  the  "higher 
classes"  at  the  West.  Day  after  day  saw 
every  engine  which  the  world  knows  so  well 
how  to  turr  against  those  who  unflinchingly 
follow  out  the  dictates  of  conscience,  brought 
to  bear  against  Dr.  Porter.  His  character  was 
mahgned,  his  medical  practice  trnduccd,  and 
every  death  that  occurred  among  liis  patients 
was  made  the  instrument  of  a  fresh  attack  on 
his  reputation  and  his  means  of  living. 
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But,  witlioiit  one  moment's  wavering  —  w^ith 
an  eye  single,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  one 
holy  jMirpose  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life,  did  he  pursue  his  course,  until,  l)ofore  his 
death,  the  goodly  leaven  had  spread  throughout 
the  mind  of  the  State ;  and  nowhere  at  the 
North  lias  a  warmer  nnd  more  decided  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  sprung  up  than  in  Michigan. 
Nowhere  are  conventions  more  cngerly  attend- 
ed, funds  more  liberally  contributed,  and 
talent  and  eflbrt  more  freely  oflcred  in  the 
service  of  Freedom  than  in  that  far  away 
State;  and  of  all  this,  we  who  watched  the 
whole  progress  of  the  change,  consider  Dr.  Por- 
ter to  have  been,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
the  author  and  most  earnest  promoter. 

His  fellow-citizens,  to  their  honor  be  it 
spoken,  learned  to  know  his  worth.    When  he 
.    was  suddenly  stricken  from  the  ranks  of 
Christ's  own  faitldul  soldiery,  the  tears  of  all 
who  liad  lived  within  his  influence  attested 
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how  lovely  is  goodness,  and  how  ill  the  world 
can  spare  its  hght ;  and  the  whole  city  felt  the 
blow  %vith  a  sensibility  alike  honorable  to  the 
deceased  and  to  itself.  No  purer  spirit  ever 
toiled  and  prayed  for  its  welfare;  and  none 
has  been  more  sincerely  regretted. 

When  one  remonstrated  with  Dr.  Porter 
upon  the  loss  and  hatred  he  was  incurring  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  replied,  "  Loss !  If 
by  laying  down  my  hfe  I  could  advance  the 
emancipation  of  our  slaves  but  a  single  day,  I 
could  dp  it  cheerfully !  '*  And  \vithout  doubt 
he  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
May  God  supply  so  great  a  loss  by  sending 
many  such  laborers  into  his  vineyard !  Noble 
souls  there  are  yet  on  the  same  ground,  con- 
tending still  with  ignomnce  and  prejudice 
enough ;  but  the  way  is  comparatively  smooth 
before  tliem ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  before  long  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  the 
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slave-catcher  to  exercise  his  blood-guilty  trade 

in  the  state  of  Michigan,  as  it  now  is  within 
the  time-honored  shadow  of  Faneuil  Hall. 


New  York. 
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"  But  when  returned  the  youth  ?  The  youth  no  more 

Returned  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 

But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  canic 

A  worn-out  man,  witli  withered  limbs  and  lame ; 

His  mind  oppressed  witli  woes,  and  bent  with  age  his  frame." 

CnAiinE. 

I  WAS  once  a  great  pedestrian;  and  liavc 
performed  feats  in  my  time,  which  should 
entitle  me  to  a  respectable  standing,  if  not  an 
exalted  rank,  in  the  sporting  world.  I  used  to 
think  little  of  forty  miles  a  day ;  and  have 
"  made  "  my  six  miles  within  the  hour.  But 
all  that  is  over, 

"  It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore !  " 

Walking,  for  its  own  sake,  like  virtue  on  the 
same  terms,  is  but  too  apt  to  l)e  an  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  I  have  not,  indeed,  entirely  sub- 
sided into  the  opinion  wliich  a  gentleman, 
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recently  deceased,  who  successively  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  gay  world,  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  pulpit,  once  pronounced  cx  cathedra, 
in  my  hearing,  that  "legs  are  given  to  man 
only  to  enable  him  to  hold  on  to  a  horse ; " 
but  still  a  sober  ten  miles  satislics  me  now.  It 
wnll  be  well  for  me  if  this  l>e  the  only  good 
habit  of  my  youth  from  which  I  have  fallen 
away. 

During  my  days  of  pedestrious  grace  1 
resided  in  Boston,  and  my  walks  made  me 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  beautiful  country 
that  environs  it  for  ten  miles  on  every  side ; 
itself  beuig  cv^er  the  crowning  charm  of  the 
landscape.  It  is  a  great  advantage  Boston 
possesses  over  most  other  cities  that  one  can 
almost  immediately  exchange  the  bustle  of  the 
streets  for  sonic  of  the  most  lovely  and  rural 
scenes  in  the  world.  An  Iioiu-'s  drive,  or  an 
afternoon's  walk,  transports  you,  as  it  were, 

into  the  heart  of  the  country.    The  winding 

IS 
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country  roads,  and  green  lanes,  liedged  with 
barberry  bushes,  niiglit  beguile  you  to  believe 
tliat  you  were  a  hundred  miles  from  a  great 
city,  were  you  not  continually  tempted  to  turn 
and  see  how  gracclully,  at  airy  distance,  she 
seems  to  sit  upon  her  three  hills  and  lord  it 
over  the  prospect. 

One  fine  autumn  afternoon,  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  liad  been 

"  Wasting  ill  wood-patlis  the  luxurious  tlay," 

I  found  myself  on  the  summit  of  one  of  a 
chain  of  hills,  looking  towards  the  city.  And 
what  a  prospect  lay  before  me  !  On  my  right 
were  hills  covered  with  woods  clothed  in  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  autumn,  looking  like  troops 
of  "  shining  ones  "  just  alighted  on  some  mis- 
sion of  mercy ;  in  the  middle  distance,  tufted 
groves,  village  spires,  farm-houses,  meadows 
dotted  with  cattle,  and  a  brimming  river  — 
sparkling  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun ;  in 
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the  tlistfiRce  the  city,  relieved  against  the 
Bhie  Hills;  and  on  the  left  the  nobles*^  burst 
of  ocean !  —  Ivahant  breaking  the  exjiansc, 
with  Egg  Eock  beyond,  and  then  stretching 
leagues  and  leagues  awny,  till  it  had  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  I  It  was  a  noble  pros- 
pect I 

After  I  had  fensted  my  eyes  and  heart  on 
these  glorious  apparitions,  I  was  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  the  things  of  earth  by  the  reflection 
wliicli  was  forced  npon  me,  that  I  had  had  no 
dinner.  I  accordingly  marked  from  my  liill- 
top,  where  all  the  country  lay  majiped  out  at 
my  feet,  the  course  I  would  pursue  on  my 
return  home.  Descending  the  precipitous  face 
of  the  hill,  I  plunged  into 

"  an  II I  ley  green, 
With  many  a  bosky  bourne  from  side  lo  side,'" 

which  led  mc,  though  somewhat  deviously,  in 
the  direction  of  the  city.    After  I  had  followed 
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its  windings  for  some  miles  I  began  to  wax 
tliirsty,  and,  to  say  sootli,  a  little  weary  to  boot. 
So  I  looked  about  me,  as  I  walked,  for  some 
hospitable  door  at  which,  though  no  saint,  1 
might  ask  for  a  cup  of  cold  water. 

I  pique  myself  on  my  skill  in  the  physiog- 
nomy of  liouses,  and  it  is  not  at  every  door, 
any  more  than  of  every  man,  that  I  would  ask  a 
favor.    Accordingly  I  passed  by  several  houses 
of  some  pretensions,  but  which  had  to  my 
eye  an  ill-favored  and  ill-conditioned  express- 
ion, and  passed  onward  till  I  came  to  one  that 
I  thought  might  answer  my  purpose.    It  had 
not  much  to  recommend  it  in  its  exterior.  It 
was  a  cottnge  of  the  veiy  humblest  descrip- 
tion, the  walls  of  bare  boards,  blackened  with 
age ;  but  yet  there  was  something  about  it  that 
made  my  heart  warm  towards  it.    It  stood  a 
little  withdrawn  from  the  road  and  the  crass 
gi-ew  green  up  to  the  broad  flag-stone,  half 
sunk  into  the  earth,  which  served  for  its  door- 
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stone.  There  was  no  litter  or  dirt  about  the 
door,  the  whidows  were  all  whole,  and  there 
was  a  general  air  of  neatness  about  it  whicli 
showed  that  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitant  was 
at  least  not  sordid. 

It  had  a  promising  look  and  I  knocked  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened,  after  a  short  interval,  by 
an  "old  old"  woman,  as  black  as  jet,  shghtly 
bent  by  age  and  leaning"  upon  a  staiT  Though 
not  expecting  to  see  a  person  of  color,  I  was 
pleased  to  find,  that,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  her  appearance,  I  had  not  been  deceived 
by  the  lineaments  of  her  habitation.  Her 
dress  was  of  the  coarsest  materials,  but  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  her  cap  and  handkerchief 
and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  her  checked 
gown  proved  the  presence  of  tliat  virtue  which 
is  said,  on  high  authority,  to  be  akin  to  godli- 
ness. She  received  me  with  the  kindliness 
and  good  nature  which  mark  her  race,  and, 

ui)on  making  my  necessities  known,  she  cor- 

18* 
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dially  invited  me  to  walk  in.  This  I  did. 
nothing  loth,  and  while  my  Iiostess  was  select- 
ing tlie  best  of  her  three  mugs  for  my  seiTice, 
I  seated  myself,  at  her  pressing  instance,  in 
one  of  her  two  flag-bottomed  chairs,  and  took 
a  survey  of  the  premises. 

They  were  rough  and  bare  enough,  God 
knows ;  but  still  were  not  without  that  air  of 
comfort  which  thorough  neatness  and  good 
order  can  give  to  the  Immblest  dwelling.  Her 
house  could  boast  of  but  one  apartment;  but 
that  was  sufficient  for  her  purposes.  A  bed, 
two  chairs,  an  invalided  table,  and  a  piu(? 
chest  made  up  the  sum  of  lier  furniture.  The 
walls  could  boast  of  no  decoration  except  a 
print,  over  the  head  of  the  bed,  of  the  cnpture 
of  Andre,  in  which  the  cow-boy  militianicu 
wove  looking  most  truculently  virtuous  ns 
Andre  tempted  their  Roman  firmness  with  a 
watch  of  the  size  of  a  small  warming-pan. 
The  floor  was  well  scrubbed  and  sanded,  and 
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some  peat  embers  smouldered  upon  the  hearth. 
After  I  had  slaked  my  thirst  with  some  deli- 
cious water,  of  which  she  was  justly  proud, 
—  all  cold  and  sparkling  from  the  open  well, 
ministered  unto  by  the  picturesque  puritanic 
well-pole,  —  she  resumed  her  chair  and  her 
knitting;  and,  as  I  rested  myself,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  her. 

She  seemed  pleased  with  the  interest  I  felt 
in  her  aflairs,  and  simply  and  frankly  told  me 
all  she  had  to  tell  about  herself  and  her  way  of 
Ufe.  She  had  lived  on  that  spot  for  many 
years,  and  had  mainly  depended  upon  her  skill 
as  a  laundress  for  her  subsistence.  As  she  had 
grown  old,  however,  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
began  to  press  heavily  upon  her,  she  confined 
herself  to  the  nicer  branches  of  her  profession ; 
for  the  exercise  of  which  the  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood  supplied  her  with  ample  mate- 
rials. "Whatever  deficiency  there  might  be  in 
her  means  of  comfort,  after  she  had  done  her 
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best  to  provide  tliem,  was  clieerfiillj'^  made  up 
to  her  by  tlie  kindness  of  her  neighbors.  For, 
to  do  tliem  justice,  neglect  of  tlic  jioor,  black 
or  white,  at  their  own  doors,  is  not  one  of  tlie 
vices  of  the  people  of  New  England.  She 
seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  her 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  evinc- 
ed a  degree  of  unaflccted  contentment  which 
is  not  always  seen  to  accompany  a  much 
higher  degree  of  prosperity.  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  her  character  and  histoiy,  and 
never  walked  in  that  direction  again  without 
calling  to  see  her.  In  the  course  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  I  learned,  at  diilerent 
times,  the  simple  incidents  of  her  story,  which 
I  am  about  to  relate.  They  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  heard  them,  to  be  worth  the  telling; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  anybody  else 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Such  as  they  are. 
however,  you  have  them  here. 
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Phcnbc  was  born  somewhere  about  tlic  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  in  the  family  of  the 
Honorable  James  Malloiy,  for  many  years  one 
of  His  PJajcsty's  Council  for  the  Province  of 
jMassachusetts  Bay.    He  used  to  live  in  that 
fine  old  house  with  the  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
the  magnificent  lime  txees  in  the  conrt-yard, 
which  stood  on  your  left  hand  as  you  went 
down  Iving  Street  towards  Long  Wharf.  It 
vanished  years  ago,  and  gave  place  to  one  of 
tlie  granite  temples  of  Mammon  which  have 
long  since  thrust  from  their  neighborhood  all 
human  habitation.    There  was  Phffibc  born. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  both  of  them 
native  Africans,  who  had  lived  out  all  their  life 
of  servitude  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Mallory. 
They  were  fortunate  in  falling  into  such  good 
hands.    The  few  New  England  slaves  were 
mostly  OAvned  by  the  wealthy  families  and 
were  chiefly  employed  as  house-servants,  and 
their  treatment  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of 
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Ulc  same  class  in  any  country.  But,  PluDbe 
said,  nothing  could  prevent  her  father  from 
remembering  the  day,  when,  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing the  hippopotamus  in  the  sacred  river  that 
flowed  by  his  hut,  just  as  he  leaped  from  his 
iron-wood  canoe  to  draw  the  monster  asliore 
by  the  line  fastened  to  his  spear,  a  party, 
of  a  hostile  tribe,  rushed  from  among  the 
reeds  and  hurried  him  to  tlie  sea-coast,  fifty 
miles  away,  and  there  sold  him  to  a  Bristol 
ti'ader.  To  be  sure  he  had  obtained  civiliza- 
tion and  Cluristianity  by  his  involuntary  emi- 
gration ;  but  as  the  one  appeared  to  his  half- 
savage  mind  to  consist  in  wearing  clothes  and 
cleaning  another  man's  shoes,  and  the  other 
in  sleeping  on  his  knees  through  family  prayers, 
and  in  being  obliged  to  listen,  from  the  gallery 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  for  several  hours 
every  Sunday,  to  sermons  which  he  could 
never  have  comprehended,  delivered  in  a 
tongue  he  very  imperfectly  understood,  he 
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must  not  be  blamed  as  ungrateful  if  he 
thougiit  Ihom  but  inadecjuate  compensations 
for  the  exchange  he  had  made  of  the  sunny 
skies  and  golden  sands  of  Africa  for  the 
leaden  firmament  and  rocky  coast  of  New 
England. 

riio^bc  was  more  fortunate  than  her  parents 
in  being  *•  native,  and  to  the  manner  born ;  " 
so  that  her  lot  was  much  more  tolerable  than 
theirs.  She  was  kindly  treated,  and  taught 
to  read  and  write.  She  felt  all  the  strong 
attachment  of  the  African  race  to  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born  and  to  the  family  which 
had  brouglit  her  up.  To  the  end  of  her  days 
she  believed  that  there  was  never  a  house 
that  equalled  in  magnificence  that  of  JMr. 
Mallory  in  King  Street.  There  was  never 
anything  half  so  graceful  and  dignified  as  the 
manners  of  Mr.  Mallory  himself,  or  half  so 
beautiful  and  accompUshed  as  the  daughters, 
or  so  handsome  and  good-natured  as  the  sons, 
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of  his  house.     Many  were   the  old-world 
stories  she  told  me  of  the  loves  and  the  feuds 
of  that  generation,  —  of  their  joys  and  their 
griefs,  of  their  festivities  and  their  funerals. 
A  petted  slave,  brought  up  from  infancy  in 
one  of  the  foremost  families  of  a  small  com- 
munity, such  as  Boston  was  then,  she  became 
a  perfect  incarnation  of  all  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  that  little  world.    And  some  very 
choice  bits  of  both  I  extmcted  from  her,  I 
assure  you.    She,  certainly,  had  no  artistic 
skill  in  her  narrations,  and  yet  there  was  a  life 
in  iL^  very  simplicity  with  which  she  related 
facts,  which  painted  them  vividly  to  the 
mind's  eye;  and,  I  think,  I  have  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  people  lived  in 
Boston  eighty  years  since,  from  them,  than 
from  more  generally  recognised  authoritiers. 

Her  admiration,  however,  was  not  entirely 
monopolised  by  the  higher  powers  of  tlie 
fuiuily.    There  was  a  certain  Ambrose,  who 
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had  also  been  bom  in  the  house  a  few  years 
before  Phtebe,  and  had  been  Ijronght  up  along 
with  her,  who  claimed  jyi^s  share.  They  had 
played  together  as  cliildren  and  worked 
together  Avlien  they  grew  older,  and  it  will  not 
surprise  the  experienced  reader  to  hear  that 
Ihcy  fell  in  love  with  each  other  as  soon  as 
they  were  old  enough  to  take  the  infection. 
Ambrose  was  a  fine,  well  made,  athletic  young 
fellow,  shrewd  and  capable,  and  of  the  most 
imperturbable  good  humor,  llis  skill  in  music 
was  sucli  thnt  he  was  often  summoned  to  the 
parlor,  with  his  violin,  to  excite  the  dance, 
when  iiis  young  masters  and  mistresses  had 
their  friends  with  them.  iBotli  Ambrose  and 
Phojbe  were  great  favorites  with  the  whole 
family,  old  nnd  young,  bond  and  free,  and 
Iheir  loves  were  looked  upon  by  all  with 
complacent  eyes.  They  Ibrmcd  a  little  under- 
plot in  the  domestic  drama,  which  was  not 

nnamusing   or   uninteresting  to  the  actors, 
19 
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or  actresses,  in  similar  scenes,  above  stairs. 
Their  true  love  flowed  smoothly  on,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  no  obsj^les  could  be  interposed 
to  disturb  its  course.  It  was  a  conceded  thing, 
that  at  some  convenient  season  Ambrose  and 
Phcebe  were  to  be  married. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  humble  lovers  were 
in  this  prosperous  train,  great  events  were  at 
the  door.  The  signs  which  prognosticate  a 
coming  storm  were  frequent  and  menacing. 
Voices  were  heard  in  the  air  telling  of  disaster 
and  woe  to  come.  Portents  were  seen  in  tJie 
political  fiimament, 

*'  witii  ioar  of  change, 
Perplexing  monarcJis," 

It  was  obvious  to  all  discerning  persons,  who 
were  willing  to  see,  that  great  changes  were 
at  hand.  iMi*.  Mallory  was  a  tory,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  official  station  and  position 
in  society.    Like  many  others  of  his  way  of 
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thinking,  he  exaggerated  the  power  of  the 
British  king  to  suppress  disaffection,  and 
undcrvahied  tlie  powers  of  resistance  of  the 
Colonists.  Though  he  had  never  permitted 
himself  to  doubt  that  the  fever-fit  of  the 
j)rovince  would  soon  pass  away,  still  his 
position  was  sufficiently  disagreeable  while 
it  lasted.  He  had  made  liimself  obnoxious 
to  the  popular  party,  and  his  situation  was 
at  times  worse  than  disagreeable, — it  was 
absolutely  unsafe.  Phccbe  described  to  me 
the  night  when  the  mob,  flushed  by  the 
impunity  which  had  attended  their  previous 
excesses,  came  trooping  down  King  Street  to 
execute  summary  justice  on  the  tory  Mallory. 
Their  approach  was  so  sudden  that  the  family 
had  barely  tmie  to  escape,  as  they  were, 
through  the  garden,  leaving  the  candles 
burning,  and  the  work-boxes  and  books  open 
on  the  tabic,  as  they  fled. 
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?rlr.  Mallory's  house  would  probably  liave 
shared  the  fate  of  Governor  Hutchinson's, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  singular  and  unexpected 
diversion.    When  the  mob  were  gatliering  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  house,  and  preparing 
for  the  assault,  the  hall  door  opened  suddenly, 
and  Ambrose,  like  a  new  Orpheus,  issued 
from  it  with  his  violin  in  his  hand.  He 
immediately  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  the 
effect  was  magical.    The  many-headed  mon- 
ster was  in  a  better  humor  than  usual  that 
night.    Wliether  it  was  that  the  edge  of  its 
appetite  was  in  some  degree  taken  off  by  the 
sop  it  had  already  had,  or  whether  it  was  that 
the  patriotic  punch  (which  has  never  yet  had 
its  due  as  one  of  the  main  promoters  of  the 
Revolution)  had  not  yet  more  than  half  done 
its  work,  still  the  mood  of  the  mob  was 
changed  at  once  from  mischief  to  fun.  This: 
unexpected  apparition  moved  their  mirth,  and 
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Ambrose,  taking  advantage  of  their  humor, 
performed  such  antic  tricks  in  the  raoonhght 
as  threw  them  into  inextinguishable  fits  of 
laughter.  With  all  the  caprice  of  a  mob  they 
soon  began  to  dance,  themselves,  to  his  music, 
and  not  all  the  influence  of  their  leaders  could 
bring  them  up  again  to  the  point  of  mischief: 

"So  Orpheus  fulclled  and  so  danced  the  brutes !  " 

Tliis  danger  over,  the  arrival  of  the  British 
regiments  prqvcnted  any  apprehension  of  its 
renewal.  But  the  situation  of  the  Mallories 
was  ijloomv  and  uncomfortable  enough.  The 
gaieties,  which  the  arrival  of  the  forces  pro- 
duced, in  the  loyal  circles,  wore  no  compen- 
sation for  the  breaking  up  of  old  (rieiidships, 
and  for  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  luing 
over  their  future.  At  last  the  provincial  re- 
sistance began  to  assume  a  more  threatening 
form.    The  siege  clasped  the  town  around 

with  its  iron  arms.    The  beautiful  hills  which 
19* 
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encompass  the  town  were  now  clinngcd  into 
mimic  volcanoes,  belcliing  forth  fire  and 
smoke  and  death  against  it.  All  wlio  could, 
and  dared,  fled  from  its  borders.  Mr.  IMalloiy's 
political  oflences  were  too  flagrant  to  allow 
liim  any  choice.  He  was  obliged  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  the  conflict  where  he  was.  To 
be  sure  neither  he  nor  his  children  would  ever 
admit,  even  to  themselves,  the  probability 
of  the  rebels  being  ultimately  successful ;  but 
then  there  could  not  but  be  painful  misgiving.s 
as  to  what  might  bcfal  before  the  insurrectiou 
was  finally  quelled.  It  was  a  dismal  winter, 
indeed,  as  PhoDbc  told  its  private  history. 
Not  all  the  balls  and  assemblies  and  private 
theatricals  that  were  devised  to  while  away 
the  weary  hours,  could  dispel  the  sense  of 
pain  and  apprehension  which  their  situation 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  loyalists. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  forebodings  of 
their  prophetic  hearts  were  fulfilled.  The 
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clieaiy  winter  wore  away  and  the  dreary 
spring  began.  The  intentions  of  tlie  com- 
mander-in-chief were  kept  strictly  secret;  but 
there  were  plenty  of  surmises  abroad  as  to 
what  they  were.  But  that  Boston,  open  as  it 
was  to  the  sea,  of  which  England  was  the 
mistress,  would  be  occupied  by  the  British 
forces  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  was 
a  thing  ihnt  had  settled  down  into  a  recog- 
nised certainty.  It  could  not  enter  into,  a 
loyal  heart  to  conceive  that  the  royal  troops 
could  be  dislodged  from  the  capital  of  New 
England  by  the  rabl)le-rout  that  surrounded 
them.  J3ut  at  .last  the  fiital  news  fell  upon 
their  cnrs  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  that  the  town 
was  to  be  evacuated  and  abandoned  to  the 
besiegers  I  What  distress  and  despair  of  those 
who  had  placed  themselves  and  all  they  had 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  sceptre,  and 
who  found  it  powerless  in  tlieir  utmost  need  I 
All  remonstrance  on  their  part  was  in  vain. 
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General  Howe  was  inflexible,  for  he  knew 
that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable ;  bnt  he 
assured  the  distressed  loyalists  of  all  possible 
assistance  in  removing  their  persons  and  ef- 
fects beyond  the  reach  of  the  exasperated 
rebels. 

PliGBbe  described  to  me  with  lifc-likc  eifect, 
for  it  was  what  she  had  the  most  to  do  with, 
the  confusion  of  the  few  days  that  elapsed 
between  the  announcement  of  the  intended 
evacuation  and  the  embarkation.    The  grief  o( 
the  Mallories  at  leaving  the  home  of  their 
childhood,  perhaps  forever,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  their  future  fiile,  was  di;<- 
turbed  by  the  necessity  of  deciding  which  of 
their  eiTeciH  they  should  take  with  them.  A 
limited  amount  of  freight  was  all  that  could  be 
possibly  assigned  to  each  refugee,  and  it  was 
hard  to  decide  among  all  the  objects  whicli 
habit  had  rendered  necessary  or  associntioii 
dear,  which  should  be  chosen  and  wliich 
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abandoned.  All  was  liurry  and  bustle  and 
distress.  They  Avere  obliged  to  select  such 
articles  as  contained  the  most  value  in  the 
compactcst  form,  and  to  leave  the  rest  behind. 
Their  clothes,  plate.,  jewels,.,and  such  other 
valuables  as  they  could  coinpress  into  the 
smnllcst  possible  space  were  all  tliat  they  could 
take  with  them.  But  all  the  old  companion 
furniture, .  speaking  to  them  of  ancestry  and 
of  happier  days,  the  family  pictures,  the'tritles 
which  affection  magnified  into  thhigs  of  mo- 
ment, because  they  were  seen  through,  the 
atmosphere  of  love  and  friendship  which  sur- 
rounded tliem,  all,  all  had  to  be  left  behind 
them. 

It  was  a  dreadful  niglit,  that  of  the  17th  of 
March  1776,  the  last  that  they  were  to  spend 
in  the  home  of  tiieir  fathers.  Early  the  next 
morning  tliey  were  to  embark  on  board  the 
transports,  to  go  they  knew  not  whither.  The 
young  ladies,  deprived  of  their  usual  employ- 
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meiits,  and  their  recent  mournful  occupation 
being  over,  as  the  trunks  and  packing-cases 
were  ah-eady  on  board,  wandered  about  the 
house,  from  room  to  room,  like  ghosts  haunt- 
ing scenes  once  cloyed,  reluctant  to  look  their 

'   

last  upon  thosc'^' beloved  walls.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  family  were  busy  in  making  what 
arrangements  they  could  to  secure  the  wrecks 
of  their  property.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
before  they,  retired  to  rest,  if  rest  they  could, 
for  the  last  time  under  that  old-accustomed 
roof  They  had  not  been  long  retired,  how- 
ever, when  they  were  aroused  again  by  a 
clamorous  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  intel- 
ligence that  they  must  repair  at  once  on  board 
ship,  if  they  would  not  be  left  behind.  The 
rebels  had  taken  up  a  position  on  Nook's  Ilill, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the 
town  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  one  first 
appointed.  The  confusion  may  be  imagined. 
The  carriage  was  at  length  at  the  door,  and 
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family  to  the  wharf,  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  patriotic  gentleman  who  had 
purchased  it  at  a  Iburth  of  its  value.  They 
found,  with  some  difliculty,  the  transport 
assigned  to  them,  and,  embarking,  awaited 
the  signal  of  departure. 

While  they  were  thus  expecting  tlicir  sail- 
ing orders,  one  of  the  young  ladies  discovered 
that,  in  her  hurry,  she  had  left  licr  watch 
behind  her.  It  had  a  value  beyond  its  intrinsic 
worth,  as  having  belonged  to  her  mother.  Her 
distress  was  great,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  there  was  ;:mc  to  send  for  it.  The 
captain  of  the  transport  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  there  would  be  ample  lime.  Tiien,  who 
was  to  be  the  messenger?  Ambrose  could 
not  be  spared  from  some  essential  service  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  luggage;  so  Phcebe 
alone  remained  to  perform  the  errand.  She 
was  accordingly  despatched  with  strict  injunc- 
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lions  to  make  ii  speedy  return.  It  was  a 
yaw  blusleving  iVlurch  morning,  and  as  PIici? be 
llu'eaded  the  narrow  streets  the  light  snow 
was  blown  in  litful  gusts  in  her  face.  She 
made  a  somewhat  wide  circuit  to  avoid  the 
principal  streets,  which  were  now  full  of  sol- 
diers, tlic  inhabitants  being  under  orders  to 
keep  within  iloors  until  a  certain  hour.  Slie 
had  some  diJliculty,  too,  in  procuring  the 
house-key  irom  the  neighbor  who  had  charge 
of  it;  and  when  at  last  slie  obtained  entrance, 
it  was  still  dark  and  she  had  to  strike  a  light 
in  order  to  commence  her  search.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  conspire  to  delay  her  return 
to  the  ship.  And  after  she  liad  procured 
a  candle,  the  object  of  her  search  was  not  to 
be  found.  She  looked  for  it  in  every  place 
where  it  .sJiould  and  where  it  should  not  be, 
but  without  success.  This  consumed  many 
precious  moments.  At  last  she  abandoned  the 
matter  in  despair,  thiuldng  that  her  young 
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mistress  must  have  the  watch  about  her,  after 
al],  or  else  it  had  beeu  dropped  on  the  way 
to  the  ship.  •  After  securing  the  house  again, 
she  made  what  haste  .she  could  to  the  wharf. 
Rut  what  was  her  amazement  and  despair  at 
seeing  no  sign  remaining  of  the  good  ship  on 
hoard  of  wliicli  all  her  treasures  were  em- 
barked I 

She  could  not  at  first  believe  her  eyes,  and 
she  stood  for  some  time  in  mute  astonishment. 
But,  before  long,  her  mind  received  a  distinct 
impression  of  the  dreadful  truth,  and  she  made 
the  air  resound  with  her  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions. She  flew  distractedly  up  and  down  the 
wharf,  imploring  to  be  taken  on  board  some  of 
the  transports  destined  for  the  same  port,  but 
no  one  had  any  leisure  to  attend  to  her.  It 
was  in  the  height  of  the  hurry  of  the  embark- 
ation, and  ship  after  ship  was  dropping  down 
with  the  tide  and  making  what  haste  they 

might  to  Nantasket  roads.  Almost  immediately 

20 
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after  Phcebe  liad  left  the  sliip,  orders  came 
down  directing  her  to  get  iinderweigh  directly, 
and  she  was  already  out  of  sight.  Sfie  remain- 
ed on  the  wharf  in  a  state  but  little  removed 
from  distraction,  renewing  her  entreaties  to  all 
she  met  for  assistance  in  regaining  her  master's 
party.  But  all  the  reply  she  received  was 
curses  and  orders  to  mind  her  own  business 
and  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Exhausted  at 
length  by  her  exertions,  and  finding  there  was 
no  hope  for  her,  she  returned,  in  agony  of 
mind,  to  the  deserted  house  in  King  Street. 
There,  in  solitude  and  despair,  flung  upon  her 
face  on  the  nearest  sofa,  she  lay  for  hours 
weeping  as  one  that  refused  to  be  comforted. 
The  merry  peals  of  the  bells,  and  the  distant 
sound  of  military  music,  might  have  told  her 
that  General  Washington  and  his  victorious 
anny  were  making  their  triumphal  entry  into 
the  town;  but  she  neither  heard  nor  heeded 
them.    Her  heart  and  her  eyes  were  following 
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tlie  stout  sliip  which  was  bearing  away  from 
her,  probably  forever,  the  friends  of  her  cliild- 
hood  and  the  lover  of  her  youth. 

In  tliis  state  she  continued  for  four-and- 
twenty  successive  hours.  But  after  the  first 
paroxysm  of  grief  and  despair  had  exhausted 
itself,  Phoabe  was  not  of  a  nature  to  abandon 
herself  to  'fruitless  repinings.  It  was  fortunate 
for  her  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
immediate  measures  for  her  own  support.  For 
the  poor  girl  was  now  in  a  singularly  unfortu- 
nate predicament.  She  absolutely  belonged 
to  nobody.  The  imperfect  legislation  of  those 
prmiitive  days  had  not  provided  for  such  a 
case  of  destitution.  Had  she  had  the  luck  to 
live  in  these  times,  in  the  Southern  States, 
such  an  anomaly  could  not  have  occurred. 
There,  the  abeyance  of  the  abandoned  proper- 
ty in  herself  would  have  been  terminated  in 
favor  of  the  fortunate  finder;  or,  at  worst,  it 
would  have  resulted  to  the  State.    But  in 
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tliose  days,  before  political  economy,  she  was 
suflbred  to  escheat  to  herself!  Aiid  so  she 
had  nobody  to  take  care  of  her!  Thaiilcs, 
however,  to  the  thorough  breeding  she  had 
received  in  Mr.  Mallory's  house,  she  was  able 
to  command  at  once  her  choice  of  the  best 
semces  in  the  town;  and  she  was  soon  as 
comfortably  situated  as  she  could  be  under 
her  unhappy  circumstances. 

The  long  years  of  the  wai*,  of  course,  cut  off 
all  definite  intelligence  of  the  Mallories  and  of 
Ambrose.  And  the  longer  years  of  the  peace, 
which  followed  it,  brought  little  more  satisfac- 
tory information  about  them.  All  that  was 
certain  was,  that  Mr.  Mallory  had  been  pro- 
vided for  by  an  appointment  in  Antigua,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  he  had  proceeded 
thither  with  liis  family.  The  humble  Ambrose 
of  course  had  no  share  in  these  imperfect 
advices,  and  Phoebe  was  left  to  guess  at  liis 
fate  as  best  she  might.    The  Mallories  left  no 
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relatives  behind  lliem  in  the  province,  and  all 
interest  in  them  or  their  affairs  soon  died  away. 
There  was  but  one  humble  heart — PhcBbe's — 
in  which  they  occupied  all  the  room  that  was 
not  before  engrossed  by  Ambrose,  their  slave. 

Meanwliile,  more  than  thirty  years  rolled 
away  since  the  emigration.  Phoebe  was  be- 
come a  prosperous  woman.  She  had  been 
for  some  years  retired  from  service  and  had 
invested  her  earnings  in  a  small  confectioner's 
shop,  which  was  well  frequented  ])y  those 
who  respected  the  excellence  of  her  character 
and  of  her  pastry.  She  had  never  married  — 
though  not  unsought  —  but  still  remained  con- 
stant to  the  memory  of  Ambrose  ;  though  she 
had  for  many  years  abandoned  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  or  hearing  of  him  again. 

One  afternoon  as  she  was  sitting,  sewing, 

behind  her  counter,  a  man  entered  her  shop. 

His  dress  was  sordid  and  travel-stained,  and 

he  walked  with   difliculty,   supported  by  a 
20* 
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rough  stick.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  so  that  Phcehe  could  iiot'scc  his  features 
distiuctly.  He  stood  and  gazed  lojig  and 
earnestly  in  her  face.  Slie  grew  alarmed  and 
asked  his  business.  In  the  act  of  replying  he 
shifted  his  jiosition  so  tliat  the  setting  sun 
shone  full  upon  him.  She  started  from  her 
seat,  shrieked,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the 
floor. 

"  I  dropped,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "  as  if  I 
was  shot ! "  It  was  Ambrose  himself,  come  in 
the  flesh  to  claim  her  at  last.  Happily  joy  is 
not  a  mortal  disease,  or  Phojbe  might  not  have 
survived  to  tell  me  her  story.  Water  was  at 
hand,  and  she  soon  opened  her  eyes  upon  tlic 
face  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  long  and 
well.  It  was  changed  indeed.  Years  of 
slavery  had  not  passed  over  his  head  without 
leaving  furrows  on  the  brow  and  wrinkles  on 
the  cheek.  But  still  it  was  his  face,  and  that 
was  all  she  asked.    Time  and  ill  usage  had 
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grizzled  his  hair  and  bent  liis  broad  shoulders ; 
but  to  her  eyes  he  was  still  young',  —  for  she 
saw  him  with  the  eyes  of  her  heart. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  i)lcasure  or 
pain  predominated  in  that  first  interview.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  they  knew  that  they 
were  happy.  Phoebe  took  iVinbrose  to  her 
house,  fed,  clothed  and  nursed  hijii ;  and  finally 
married  him.  And  though  their  union  was 
late,  and  did  not  continue  long,  it  was  as  happy 
a  marriage  as  ever  knit  two  hearts  in  one. 

The  story  of  Ambrose,  when  he  was  able  to 
tell  it,  was  simple  and  common  enough.  He 
had  followed  his  master  from  Halifax  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  London  to  Antigua.  There  JMi*. 
Mallory  died.  The  young  ladies  married  and 
returned  to  England,  and  the  sons  took  to  bad 
courses  and  died  not  long  after  their  father. 
Ambrose  was  taken  in  execution  for  a  debt  of 
the  last  of  them,  and  sold  to  a  Jamaica  planter. 
In  Jamaica  he  sullered  for  many  years  the 
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hoiTors  of  siigar-inaldng,  aggravated  by  tlie 
contrast  of  the  easy  scmce  of  liis  previous  life. 
A  few  months  before,  he  was  sent  to  Kingston 
with  a  load  of  sugar,  and  finding  a  vessel  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  New  York  he  conceal- 
ed liimself  on  board,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape.  Anived  in  New  York  he  begged 
his  way  to  Boston,  being  detained  on  the  road 
by  a  fever  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of 
climate,  and  anived  foot-sore,  weary  and  sick 
at  heart,  little  expecting  the  happiness  that 
awaited  him. 

Before  long  Ambrose  grew  weary  of  the 
town,  and  as  his  health  had  never  been  good 
since  his  return  home,  Phoebe  sold  her  shop 
and  bought  the  cottage  in  which  I  found  her. 
Here  they  supported  themselves  comfortably 
enough  for  the  few  years  that  Ambrose  lived. 
But  the  hard  winters  of  New  England  were 
too  much  for  the  constitution  of  one  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  He 
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died  of  a  consumption,  lovingly  watched  over 
and  tenderly  mourned  by  liis  faithful  Phoebe. 
#*#### 

Such  is  a  plain  narrative  of  the  incidents  of 
her  life,  which  I  gathered  from  Phosbe  Mallory 
in  the  course  of  my  accpiaintance  with  her.  I 
think  that  they  might  have  been  invested  with 
a  good  deal  of  romantic  interest,  had  tlie^r 
fallen  into  the  right  hands.  But  such  as  I 
have  !  give  unto  you. 

Phoebe  always  averred  that  she  was  the  last 
surviving  slave  in  the  State;  and  as  I  could 
not  contradict  her,  I  was  willing  to  believe 
that  it  was  so.  I  confess  it  increased  my 
interest  in  her,  and  made  me  look  upon  her  in 
some  sort  as  an  historical  character.  And  I 
could  not  but  think  of  the  day  when  the  last 
American  slave  will  excite  a  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  some  future  inquirer,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  created  by  the  sight  of  the 
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last  mouldering  fragment  of  the  Bastile.  May 
tliat  day  soon  arrive ! 

Several  years  ago  I  removed  from  the  city 
and  lost  siglit  of  i)oor  Phcebc.  Not  long  since, 
having  a  leisure  day  in  town,  I  felt  strongly 
moved  to  go  and  see  if  she  were  yet  ahve. 
Yielding  to  the  impulse,  I  took  the  well  re- 
membered road  tliat  led  by  her  hut.  But  it 
had  vanished  away,  and  in  its  place  stood  a 
fine  Gothic  cottage,  with  an  Egyptian  entab- 
lature at  one  end  supported  by  four  fluted 
Doric  pillars.  I  knew  at  the  first  glance  that 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  inquire  after  my  old 
friend  at  such  a  structure  as  this.  So  I  con- 
tinued my  stroll  till  I  came  to  the  village  about 
two  miles  olE  There  I  inquired  of  the  first 
man  I  happened  to  meet,  whether  he  knew 
anything  of  the  fate  of  PhG3be  Mallory.    I  was 

luck  in  my  man ;  for  he  chanced  to  be  none 
other  than  good  master  Sexton  himself  With 
the  cheerful  solemnity  which  marks  his  calling. 
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he  mformed  me  that  slie  had  died  about  three 
years  before  and  was  ljuried  in  the  clmrch- 
yard  over  ngainst  which  Ave  stood.  I  asked 
him  to  show  me  her  grave,  whiclx  he  did  with 
professional  alacrity.  It  is  tlie  third  grave 
beyond  tlie  elm  tree,  on  your  right  hand,  as 
you  enter  the  gate,  next  the  wall. 

I  could  not  but  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction, 
mingled  with  regret,  at  the  loss  of  my  good 
old  friend,  to  think  that  the  last  relic  of 
Massachusetts'  slavery  lay  buried  beneath  my 
feet.  I  felt  proud  of  my  native  State  for  what 
she  had  done,  as  a  State,  to  mark  her  aversion 
to  slavery,  j:\nd  I  hoped  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  she  would  brush  aside 
the  cpbweb  ties  v/hich  prevent  her  from  telling 
the  hunter  of  men,  in  yet  more  emphatic  tones, 
that  her  fields  are  no  hunting-grounds  for  him. 

I  have  no  taste  for  monumental  memorials, 
as  a  general  tiling.  At  least,  I  see  no  fitness 
in  attempting  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
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mediocrity  or  obscurity,  by  monuments  wliose 
veiy  permanence  is  a  satire  on  the  forgotten 
names  they  bear.  But  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  feehng  which  prompts  men  to  mark 
with  marble  the  ground  where  the  truly 
great  repose ;  or  to  record  the  resting-place  of 
humbler  merit,  when  it  is  fairly  invested  with 
some  just  historic  interest.  Of  this  latter  class 
I  esteem  the  gra-ve  of  Phosbe  Malloiy.  And  J 
shall  think  it  neither  absurd  nor  extravagant, 
if,  witliin  a  few  months,  a  plain  white  marble 
slab  should  be  found  marking  the  spot  where 
she  hes,  with  an  inscription  somewhat  to  tliis 
effect : — 

"here  rests  from  her  labors, 
beneath  the  free  soil  of  massachusetts, 

pijirbe  JHallorti, 

THE  LAST  SURVIVOR  OF  HER  SLAVES  I" 


Dedliam,  Massaclmst'tt.*,  Xov.  1S15. 
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(illje  JTalconcr. 

BY   J.    R.  LOWELL. 

T  HAVE  a  falcon  swift  and  peerless 
As  e'er  was  cradled  in  the  pine, 
No  bird  liad  ever  eye  so  fearless 
Or  wing  so  strong  as  this  of  mine ; 
The  winds  not  better  love  to  pilot 
The  clouds  with  molten  gold  o'en-nn, 
Than  him,  a  little  burning  islet, 
A  star  above  the  sunken  sun. 

But  better  he  loves  the  lusty  morning 
When  the  last  white  star  yet  stands  at  bay, 
And  earth,  half-waked,  smiles  a  child's  fore 
warning 

Of  the  longed-for  mother-kiss  of  day ; 

Then  with  a  lark's  heart  doth  he  tower 
21 
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By  a  glorious,  upward  instinct  drawn,  — 
No  bee  nestles  deeper  in  the  flower, 
Thau  ho  in  the  bursting  rose  of  dawn. 

What  joy  to  see  his  sails  uplifted 
Agamst  the  worst  that  gales  can  dare, 
Tlu-ough  the  northwester's  surges  drifted. 
Bold  vildng  of  the  sea  of  air ! 
His  eye  is  fierce,  yet  mildcned  over 
With  something  of  a  dove-like  ruth, 
I  am  his  master  less  than  lover,  — 
His  short  and  simple  name  is  Truth. 

Whene'er  some  lioary  owl  of  Error 
Lags,  though  his  native  night  be  past, 
And  at  tlie  sunshine  hoots  his  terror, 
Tlie  falcon  from  my  wrist  I  cast ; 
Swooping,  he  scares  the  birds  uncleanly 
That  in  the  holy  temple  prey. 
Then  in  the  blue  air  floats  serenely 
Above  their  hoarse  anathema. 
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The  herd  of  patriot  wolves,  that,  stcalmg, 
To  gorge  on  martyred  Freedom  run, 
Fly,  howling,  when  liis  shadow,  wheeling, 
Flashes  between  them  and  the  sun ; 
Well  for  them  that  our  once  proud  eagle 
Forgets  his  empire  of  the  sky, 
And,  stript  of  every  emblem  regal, 
Does  buzzard's  work  for  slaveiy. 

Mount  up,  my  falcon  brave  and  Idugly, 
Stoop  not  from  thy  majestic  height. 
The  terror  of  thy  shadow,  singly, 
Can  put  a  thousand  wrongs  to  flight; 
Wherever  in  all  God's  dominions 
One  ugly  falsehood  lurks  apart, 
Let  the  dread  rustle  of  thy  pinions 
Send  palsy  to  its  traitor-heart. 

No  harmless  dove,  no  bird  that  singeth, 
Shudders  to  see  thee  overhead ; 
The  rush  of  thy  fierce  swooping  bringetli 
To  innocent  hearts  no  thrill  of  dread ; 
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Let  frauds  and  Avi-oiigs  and  falsehoods  shiver, 
For,  still,  between  them  and  the  sky, 
The  falcon  Tiaith  hangs  poised  forever, 
And  marks  them  with  his  vengeful  eye. 


Elmwood,  Nov.  26, 1845. 
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BY  ADIN  BALLOU. 

I  AIM  a  slave.  Tlie  hand  of  violence  holds 
me.  I  was  stolen  from  my  birth  by  one  who 
calls  himself  a  man,  a  republican  and  a  Chris- 
tian. He  says  I  am  rightfully  his  property, 
because  my  grandmother  was  kidnapped  from 
Africa,  and  my  mother  was  holden  a  slave 
by  Ids  father.  If  I  assert  that  I  am  a  man, 
notwithstanding  the  wrongs  done  to  my  pro- 
genitors, he  frowns,  and  seizing  the  scourge, 
bids  me  be  silent.  I  learn  that  this  nation  is 
professedly  republican,  and  has  declared  that 
all  men  are  inalienably  entitled  to  "  life,  lib- 
erty, a?id  the  pursiiit  of  happiness."  I  hear 
that  they  are  called  Christians,  and  believe 
that  every  man  should  do  unto  others  as  he  u'oidd 
he  done  unto.    Yet  /am  a  slave,  and  treated  as 

a  beast,  not  as  a  brother  man.    I  have  thought 
21* 
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to  fly  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country ;  but 
I  hear  that  the  citizens  of  tlie  whole  nation  are 
in  a  league  to  return  me  to  my  master.  Some- 
times I  have  meditated  the  dreadful  alternative 
of  i-aisiug  an  insurrection  among  my  fellow- 
slaves,  and  thus  obtaining  my  rights ;  but  I  am 
told  the  whole  army,  navy,  militia  and  treasury 
of  the  nation  are  sworn  to  crush  the  attempt. 
I  have  proposed  to  petition  the  Congicss  of 
the  Union  for  redress ;  but  I  am  apprised  that 
slave-holders  are  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  full  control  of  the  National 
Legislature ;  that  by  constitutional  league  they 
hold  political  power,  beyond  others,  equal  to 
three- fifths  of  their  human  cattle;  and  that 
they  declare  slave  petitions  an  intolerable  in- 
sult to  their  dignity.  They  will  not  permit  a 
petition  from  slaves  to  be  received.  I  have 
turned  to  the  ministers  and  churches  of  re- 
ligion to  intercede  for  me.  A  few  have  wept 
and  prayed  and  plead  for  me;  but  the  mass 
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have  been  dumb,  and  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential liave  boldly  taken  sides  with  the  op- 
pressor—  using  all  their  eloquence,  learning 
and  sanctity  to  make  it  appear  that  God  2tnlk, 
the  Bible  teaches,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
approves  of,  slavery.  I  have  cast  my  implor- 
ing eyes  upon  the  great  seats  and  professors  of 
literature  in  the  land,  but  with  no  better  re- 
sults. T  would  sue  for  sympathy  to  the  mer- 
chants, the  mnmifacturers,  the  bankers,  the 
wealthy  and  ailluent;  but  they  are  either  too 
busy  to  notice  me,  or  interested  with  the 
oppressor,  or  intermarried  with  his  family.  I 
would,  if  I  could,  hope  something  from  poli- 
tics; but  all  pnrties  arc  alike  sivo?-?i  to  the 
same  compact,  at  least  till  it  can  be  altered, 
and  are  seeking  their  own  glory  rather  than  the 
slave's  redemption.  Moreover,  the  great  De- 
mocratic party,  whose  most  renowned  apostle 
taught  the  universal  equality  of  human  beingSv  ( 
in  their  natural  rights,  and  who  truly  asserted 
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"  that  one  hour  of  our  bondage  was  fraught 
with  more  misery  tlian  ages  of"  colonial  sub- 
jection to  England  —  this  very  party,  claiming 
to  be  of  and  for  the  common  people,  and  being 
in  power,  have  forcibly  amicxccl  a  vast  terri- 
tory to  the  nation,  out  of  complaisance  to 
slave-holders,  and  for  the  indclinitc  extension 
of  their  oppressions.  I  would  cry  in  the  cars 
of  the  great  mass  of  working  men  for  help ; 
but  they  arc  prejudiced  against  my  color; 
they  are  afraid  I  shall  come  and  dwell  among 
them  —  that  I  shall  associate  with  them,  and 
share  their  advantages;  they  had  rather  see 
me  and  my  posterity  forever  slaves,  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  annoyed  by  our  freedom. 
What  shall  I  do?  To  whom  shall  I  look? 
Whither  shall  I  turn?  Must  I,  nuist  my  child- 
ren, must  their  children,  and  all  our  children's 
childreni  be  forever  slaves  ?  Is  there  no  friend  ? 
These  chains  !  these  scourges  !  these  insults ! 
these  violent  separations  of  the  dearest  rela- 
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lives  I  these  degi-adatioiis  of  body  and  mind  ! 
tliis  ignorance  of  all  that  might  cnoble  and 
bless !  these  groanings  of  spirit  for  liberty ! 
these  complicated  miseries !  this  slavery  !  — 
mnst  they  be  cternaU  Woman,  tender,  sym- 
pathetic, affectionate,  persevering  woman,  I 
turn  to  God  and  tlicc  Help  the  slave !  Think 
of  the  slave !  Plead  for  the  slave  I  Labor  for 
the  slave  I  Save  the  slave  I  Be  thou  the 
sun  that  shall  melt  down  the  icy  hearts  of 
mm  in  our  behalf;  that  shall  change  public 
sentiment  throughout  the  land ;  that  shall  give 
the  nation  a  new,  merciful  and  just  govern- 
ment ;  that  shall  make  all  the  people  willing 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  And  then  the 
blessings  and  gratitude  of  the  ransomed  shall 
be  thine  to  a  thousand  generations;  —  hover- 
ing over  thee  as  a  cloud  of  fragrant  incense, 
and  ascending  upward  to  Him  who  sitteth  in 
the  heavens,  —  our  common  Father. 

Hopcclale,  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
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BY   MARIA   li  O  W  E  L  L  , 

Her,  new-born  child  she  hoklelh,  hut  feels 

within  her  heart 
It  is  not  hcr's,  but  his  who  can  outbid  lier  in 

tlic  mart ; 

And,  through  the  gloomy  midnight,  her  prayer 
goes  up  on  high,  — 

"  God  grant  my  little  lielpless  one  in  helpless- 
ness may  die  I 

If  she  must  live  to  woraanhoo'd,  oh  may  she 

never  know, 
Uncheered  by  mother's  happiness,  the  depth 

of  mother's  woe ; 
And  may  I  lie  within  ray  grave,  before  that 

day  I  see, 

When  she  sits,  as  I  am  sitting,  with  a  slave- 
child  on  her  knee ! " 
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The  little  arms  steal  iipAvard,  and  then  upon 
her  breast 

She  feels  the  brown  and  velvet  hands  that 

never  are  at  rest ; 
No  sense  of  joy  they  waken,  but  thrills  of 

bitter  pain,  — 
She  thinks  of  him  who  countetli  o'er  the  gold 

those  hands  shall  gain. 

Then  on  her  face  she  lookcth,  but  not  as 

mother  proud. 
And  seeth  how  her  features,  as  from  out  a 

dusky  cloud, 
Arc  tenderly  unfolding,  far  softer  than  her 

own, 

And  how,  upon  the  rounded  cheek,  a  fairer 
light  is  thrown ; 

And  she  trembles  in  her  agony,  and  on  her 

prophet  heart 
There  drops  a  gloomy  shadow  down,  that 

never  will  depart ; 
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She  cannot  Jook  upon  that  face,  where,  in  the 

child's  pure  bloom, 
Is  writ  with  such  dread  certainty  the  woman's 

loathsome  doom. 

She  cannot  bear  to  Imow  her  child  must  be  as 

she  hath  been, 
Yet  she  sees  but  one  deUverance  from  infamy 

and  sin, 

And  so  .she  cries  at  midnight,  with  exceeding 
bitter  cry, 

"  God  grant  my  little  helpless  one  in  helpless- 
ness may  die ! " 


Elmwood,  Nov.  26, 1845. 
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iDljat  is  anti-SlajJcry  Ulork? 

BY   L  U  C  R  E  T  I  A   M  O  T  T  . 

The  person  alluded  to  in  the  following  communication,  was 
placed  in  the  State':^  Prison  in  Baltimore  owing  to  sonic  bankruptcy 
in  the  family  where  she  had  been  held  a  slave,  and  was  likely  to  be 
sold  away  from  all  her  relatives  and  friends.  A  feeling  appeal  was 
made  to  the  friends  of  Freedom  in  Philadelphia,  on  her  behalf,  more 
than  a  year  agu,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  a  fund  should 
be  raised,  to  be  applied  to  such  cases,  and  advising  our  young  people 
to  retrench  their  expenses  in  supcrlhiities,  in  order  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  such  as  had  peculiar 
claim  un  tlic  sympathy  of  the  benevolent. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  E.  II.  R. 

I  HAVE  not  been  unmindful  of  the  contents 
of  thy  letter.  Could  an  answer  have  been 
given  in  accordance  with  thy  wish  for  the  jDoor 
objects  of  thy  sympathy,  it  should  sooner  have 
been  done. 

After  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  purchase,  at  a  meeting  of  our  Female 
Anti- Slavery  Society,  the  following  resolution 

was  jjassed  by  a  large  majority :  — 

90 
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"Resolved,  That  wliile  we  deeply  sym- 
patliise  with  those  who  are  making  eflbrts  for 
their  own  emancipation,  or  that  of  their 
relatives  and  friends,  by  soliciting  funds  to 
purchase  their  freedom  from  those  who  unjust- 
ly hold  them  in  bondage,  we  nevertheless 
must  decline  all  pecuniary  aid  in  such  pur- 
chase, regarding  contributions  for  this  object 
as  a  worse  than  useless  appropriation  of  money, 
and  as  an  indirect  support  of  slavery. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  discourage  such 
contributions,  because  those  who  give  aid  in 
this  way,  erroneously  imagine  they  "are  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  human  freedom,  when 
they  may,  in  fact,  be  only  transferring  the 
bonds  to  others,  equally  entitled  to  their 
liberty." 

The  case  of  the  poor  victim  of  the  op- 
pressor's power,  so  feelingly  depicted,  is  a 
peculiarly  hard  one.  But,  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  imprisonment  and  sale  of 
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Other  inmates  of  that  horrible  prison,  made 
known,  we  might  find  most  of  them  claiming 
tlie  especial  sympathy  of  hearts  interested  in 
tlicir  behalf.  Should  all  the  victims  of  tliis 
monstrous  oppression  be  purchased  from  the 
inhuman  trader  in  men,  he  would  doubtless 
advertise  for  more.  And  while  the  disposition 
of  the  slave-holder  is  unchanged,  and  the  trade 
is  legalized,  the  sui)ply  would  be  furnished. 

It  is  Avorthy  of  consideration,  whether  such 
purchase  be  not  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  property  in  man,  and  therefore 
inconsistent  for  abolitionists  to  encourage. 

For  years,  my  sympathy  was  so  wi'ought 
upon  by  the  many  cases  of  peculiar  hardsliip, 
which  an  intimate  aequo intance  with  the  atro- 
cious system  of  American  slavery  discloses, 
that,  without  much  reflection,  I  contributed 
my  mite  toward  the  purchase  of  slaves.  But 
further  reflection  and  observation  convinced 
me  that  it  was  misdirected  benevolence  —  not 
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in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  true  human- 
ity. The  sum  obtained  in  this  way  is  often 
used  for  the  purcliase  of  other  slaves,  —  thus 
keeping  up  the  inducement,  eitlicr  to  kidna}> 
the  poor  creatures  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  to 
"  breed  "  and  raise  them  for  sale  in  the  north- 
ern slave  States.  Here,  an  in(U»'cct  support 
is  given  to  the  system,  even  while  we  would 
fain  persuade  ourselves  thct;  we  are  aiding  in 
its  abolition.  If  the  sums,  raisctl  for  this 
object,  were  appropriated  to  the  enhghtening 
of  tlie  public  mind  on  the  enormity  of  the 
whole  system,  liow  much  more  eficctive  would 
it  be! 

Many  young  people,  in  this  city,  are  dis- 
posed to  curtail  their  expenses  in  dress,  and 
other  indulgences,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  circu- 
lation of  anti-slavery  truth,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  have  evidence 
tliat  the  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  best 
interests  of  the  slave-holder,  are  not  made  in 
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vain.  The  occasional  response  from  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  reiterated  cry  for  liberty 
from  our  Northeru  land,  cheers  us  onward  in 
our  holy  enterprise. 

Let  us  then  extend  our  benevolence  to  the 
whole  class  of  "  the  suffering  and  the  dumb," 
rather  than  expend  our  means  in  acts  of 
sympathy  towards  a  few  isolated  cases. 

Thine  for  the  oppressed, 

L.  MOTT. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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BY   CASSIUS    M.  CLAY. 

For  full  four  thousand  years  or  more, 
The  glorious  sun  arose  and  set 
O'er  Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean's  shore, 
Li  discord  met ;  — 

Till  God  himself,  worn  with  tlie  strife, 
Of  man  and  all  material  things, 
From  his  mysterious  presence,  life 
And  quiet  brings. 

First,  sounding  o'er  Judea's  shore, 
The  everlasting  fiat  fell : 
Earth,  ocean,  and  the  Heavens  adore  — 
And  hosts  of  Hell ! 

Delphos,  and  the  Olympian  Jove, 
And  Israel's  consecrated  fane, 
Awed  by  the  living  voice  of  love, 
Ne'er  speak  again  I 
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Nor  mystic  priests,  nor  Mngi  more, 
Darkly  disclose  the  will  above, 
Since  Christ  the  emblazoned  banner  bore, 
"  Man  !  God,  is  love  !  " 

From  tyrant  hands  the  sceptre  falls, 
From  the  assassin's  grasp,  the  sword  I 
Liberty  bursts  Tier  prison  walls, 
Quick,  at  the  word  ! 

Man  cannot  dam  the  river's  flood, 
He  cannot  stay  the  eagle's  flight, 
Nor  tame  the  tenants  of  the  wood. 
In  all  his  might ! 

Then,  "  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind  " 
That  rides  the  storm  —  the  ocean  wave. 
Quick  as  the  lightning  or  the  wind. 
Art  thou  a  slave  ? 

No !  man  may  spurn  the  law  Divine, 
Like  Persia's  tyrant  chain  the  sea ! 
With  cords  ;md  walls  the  limbs  confine, 
The  mind  is  free  !  " 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  Nov.  1845. 
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iFntlucucc  tit  I'finigration  (iruropccnne 

SUR    LE    SORT    DE    LA    RACE    AFRICAINE  AUX 
ETATS  UNIS  d'aMERIQUE. 

PAR    L  I  S  S  T  A  >•  T  . 

C'est  surtont  aiix  EtiUs  Uuis  cVAmcriquc 
que  le  i:)rcjugc  de  coulcur  a  atteint  sou  apogee. 
Nous  ne  trouvons  claus  les  annalles  do  I'escla- 
vage  des  negres  aux  Antilles,  ricu  qui  puisse 
lui  ctre  compare.  II  n'est  done  pas  sans  inleret 
de  recliercher  quelle  influence  exerce  sur  le 
sort  des  esclaves,  et  des  classes  de  coulcur 
libres,  remigratiou  des  Europeens  aux  Etats 
Unis. 

La  condition  avilie  de  la  race  Africaine  dans 
les  Etats  de  rUnioii  etant  bien  comprise,  il 
n'est  pas  diflicile  de  conccvoir  aussi  pourquoi 
chaque  Europcen  qui  aborde  ces  pays,  contri- 
bue  plus  on  moins  dircctement  a  entretenir,  on 
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plutot  a  accroitrc,  le  prcjugc  dcs  blancs  coiitre 
la  coulcur  dcs  ncgres.  Ccux  c[iu  cmigrcut,  sont 
eii  general,  des  individus  qui  vont  clieiclier  en 
pays  ctningcrs  Ics  moycns  d'amcliorcr  lenr 
fortune,  toutefois  lorsqu'ils  ne  sont  pas  dcs 
gens  qui  trouvent  plus  avantagucx  de  s'exiler 
volontairement  que  do  tomber  aux  mains  de 
la  justice  de  Icur  pays.  Acquerir  dcs  ricliesscs, 
voila  Icur  but,  et  ils  taclient  d'y  aniver,  "  per 
fas  aut  nefas."  Sitot  que  les  emigrants  Euro- 
pecns  touchcnt  le  sol  Americaiii,  le  premier 
spectacle  dont  ils  sont  frappes  c'est  I'cxistence 
de  deux  castes:  Tunc  composee  de  blancs, 
c'est  a  dire,  dc  privilegies  de  reducation>  des 
ricliesscs,  dcs  cmplois,  dcs  lionneurs ;  I'autre 
de  noirs,  c'est  a  dire,  de  parias  de  la  societe, 
d'opprimes.  Mus  par  Icur  interet  privc,  les  emi- 
grants sc  mcttent  naturcllemcnt  avec  les  riches 
et  les  puissants;  car  ils  out  compris  que,  si 
quand  ils  sont  dans  le  Nord,  ils  sc  pcrniettent 
dc  condamner  le  prejuge  de  couleiir,  et  de  jiiger 
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leurs  semblables,  noii  pas  d'apres  la  Icinte 
plus  oil  moiiis  coioree  de  Iciir  epidcime ;  mais 
d'apres  leurs  qualites  morales  et  iutellectuel- 
les ;  ou  bien  si,  quand  dans  le  sud,  ils  ceusurent 
la  pratique  ignoble  ct  degradante  de  I'csclavage, 
—  pen  importe  d'ailleurs  la  forme  sous  laqucllc 
se  manifesle  leur  sentiment;  que  cc  soit  en 
actions  on  en  paroles,  —  ils  seront  immediate- 
raent  consideres  comme  dcs  ennemis  de  la 
communante,  et  ils  vcrront  la  porte  de  la 
fortune  qu'ils  sont  venus  cherchcr,  se  former  A 
jamais  sur  eiix.  Lorsque  la  morale  et  I'c- 
goisme  ont  k  lutter  ensemble,  bicn  rareraent 
voyons  nons  la  premiere  triompher.  Si  ces 
deux  antagonistes  ne  peuvent  s'accorder  et 
marcher  de  front,  I'liomme  trouve  toujours  des 
motifs  specieux  pour  ecoutcrla  voix  insinuante 
de  son  intcret  prive.  Telle  est  ralternativc 
dans  laquelle  se  trouve  I'emigrant  Europeen, 
qu'il  a  a  se  decider  entre  ses  devoirs  d'homme, 
de  membre  de  la  grande  famille  hiiraaine,  et 
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son  egoYsme,  son  bien  ctre  particiilicr ;  c'cst  a 
dire,  cntre  la  panvTetc,  on  dii  moins  la  medio- 
critc  ct  dcs  desagveniens ;  et  Ics  riclicsses,  les 
plaisirs  dc  la  vie ;  son  clioix  est  bienlot  fait : 
il  prcnd  Ic  dernier  parti,  et  il  s'unit  aiix  oppres- 
seurs  du  pauwe.  Chacnn  d'enx  sc  repcte  ccs 
paroles  du  premier  egoYste  ct  du  premier 
assassin:  "  Suis-je  Ic  gardicn  de  mon  frerc?" 
paroles  qui  scroiit  aussi  un  jour  sa  propre 
condamnation. 

r«rl  ."Ml  I'll  I)  c<',  H.sVli. 
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Sonnet  in  iltemorn  of  (!5lijabctlj  JTni. 

BY   ANNE    WARREN  WESTON. 

In  prison  and  ye  vi.sited  inc." 

Throughout  all  cartli,  adown  all  coming  time, 
Wlicre'er  the  Gospel's  promises  are  licard. 
There  shall  the  human  lieart  be  thrilled  and 
stirred 

By  the  remembrance  of  a  love  sublime, 
That,  blotting  out  long  years  of  grief  and  crime. 
Forever  glorified  one  woman's  name. 
Friend  of  the  prisoner!  sliall  not  thy  sweet 
fame, 

Like  that  of  Mary,  reach  to  every  clime  ? 
It  was  not  thine  to  pour  ricli  perfumes  down 
Before  the  vciy  presence  of  thy  Lord ; 
Bui,  in  the  poor,  the  outcast  and  aljhorr'd, 
Shrinking  beneath  the  world's  unpitying  frown, 
Thou  didst  the  image  of  thy  Saviour  see :  — 
Shall  He  not  say,  "  thou  didst  it  unto  me  ? " 


Wtiyrnoutli,  Massachusetts. 
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ulljc  lUorst         of  Slavery. 

r  V    W  I  L  L  I  A  M    H  O  W  I  T  T  . 

T,iK  worst  evil  of  slavery  in  a  country  is 
that  it  debauches  the  public  mind,  destroys 
tlic  public  scnsi!)ility,  makes  a  nation  a  nation 
of  Jesuits  and  liypocrites.  The  very  rcUgion 
of  Christ  is  made  to  pander  to  the  sordid  evils 
of  slavery.  Its  sacred  sanction  is  pleaded  for 
its  existence,  while  it  is  carefully  withheld 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  slaves ;  because 
the  very  men  who  i)lead  that  Christianity 
sanctions  slavery  know  that  it  is  a  lie,  and 
need  no  convincing,  that  if  slaves  once  know 
the  truths  of  Christianity  they  will  feel  that 
"it  makes  them  free."  There  is  uotliing  so 
shocking  to  contemplate  as  the  so-called  re- 
ligions slave-holder.    It  is  an  exliibition  so 
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dreadful  tliat  they  who  are  not  indignant  at  it 
must  soon  come  to  believe  Christianity  itself 
is  a  farce  and  an  instrument  of  selfish  policy. 
A  national  system  of  slavery  is  a  national  sys- 
tem for  the  inculcation  of  Atheism ;  for  they 
who  can  once  come  to  believe  in  its  propriety, 
must  cease  to  believe  that  there  exists  a  God 
of  justice.  The  greatest  curse  that  can  befall 
an  empire  is  to  have  a  black  mass  of  slaveiy 
in  it;  because  that  is  perfectly  insepamble 
from  the  destruction  of  everything  that  is 
noble  in  the  public  character,  every  clear  re- 
cognition of  human  and  divine  right,  every 
glorious  sentiment  of  sound  benevolence  and 
onward  progress  of  man  and  his  loftier  desti- 
nies. Slavery  rots  Iho  heart  of  a  nation;  it. 
eats  out,  like  a  cnnkcr,  its  sentiment  of  the 
great,  the  noble,  and  the  generous;  it  sets  it 
on  the  defence  of  what  it  at  the  same  time  is 
conscious  is  vile  and  indefen.sible,  and  thus 
stiflcns  it.  as  it  were,  into  a  duur^odness  of  dc- 
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fianl  evil,  most  miscluevoiis  to  its  ftime,  and 
most  revolting  to  contemplate.  This  is  the 
position  of  things  in  America  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  great  rcpubUc,  the  United 
States,  — 

'*  Did  bill  siune  power  Uic  giOie  gie  it, 
To  fice  ilselfas  oihers  see  it,"  — 

would  rise  in  a  real  phrcnzy  to  get  rid  of  the 
growing  cnrsc  of  slavery;  not  because  it 
presses  on  the  slave  himself;  not  because 
men  arc  brutalized,  and  women  worse  than 
brutalized  by  it ;  not  because  blood  and  tears 
are  made  to  flow,  because  ilesh  is  torn  and  the 
spirit  is  trodden  out  of  the  negro  bosom  like 
sparks  of  fulal  iire;  —  but  because  the  com- 
mission of  wrong,  the  per|>etralion  of  cruelly 
and  Clinic  on  the  wojik  and  defenceless;  be- 
cause justice  to  m;\n  nm\  honor  to  woman,  out- 
raged by  its  inaiulninnnce,  r.rc  acting  worse 
than  tlie  possession  by  seven  devils  on  the 
ntitioutil  mind;  —  nre  contbunding  all  j)rinci- 
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pies  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  magna- 
nimity in  it,  and  sinking  the  national  character 
from  that  glorious  eminence  which  it  assumed 
at  the  Revolution,  to  the  moral  position  in 
which  none  but  its  enemies  would  wish  to  see 
it.  America  must  continue  to  raise  a  joyous? 
grin  on  the  face  of  Satan  ;  must  ca.«it  a  practi- 
cal sneer  on  her  present  fundamental  principle 
that  "  Every  man  .is  born  free  and  equal ; " 
must  stand  as  the  worst  of  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  Christianity,  and  the  growth  of  belief 
in  it;  and  must  disappoint  every  one  who 
finally  looked  toward  lier  career  as  to  a  great 
and  unexampled  development  of  national 
policy  and  niind,  till  she  gixes  freedom  to 
black  as  well  as  white  Americans. 


Cliiptiin,  Eiifilniiil. 
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Sljc  fiibcrtu  Bell 


BY   R.    R.   MADDEN,  M.    R.  I.  A. 

The  belli  the  bell!  the  glorious  bell 

Whose  merry  chimes  delight  the  ear 

An  ever  cheering  tale  they  tell, 

That  all  true  men  exult  to  hear. 
1 
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Tlie  glorious  bell  of  Liberty ! 

Another  peal  comes  booming  o'er 
The  wide  Atlantic,  charged  with  glee 

And  tidings  glad,  to  each  heart's  core. 

The  soul-awakening  sounds  of  old ! 

They  rouse  up  all  life's  hopes  anew: 
I  know  them  well;  —  I  heard  them  tolled, 

In  lands  where  Freedom's  friends  are  few. 

I  gave  that  bell  a  pull  of  yore, 
And  though  forsooth  a  feeble  one. 

And  I  may  never  ring  it  more, 
My  fingers  stir  as  if  each  tone 

To  instant  action  called  again. 

In  Freedom's  cause — and -thoughts  arise 
Of  noble  deeds,  and  dauntless  men, 

That  swell  the  heart  and  fill  the  eyes. 

The  peal  of  Thirty-Foue!  the  peal 
That  made  the  tropics  dance  for  joy  I 
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Again  I  seem  to  hear  and  feel, 
Bliss  without  bounds,  without  alloy. 

The  tocsin  now  that  roused  the  land 
Of  Tell,  in  every  fibre  tlmlls. 

And  bmvery  seems  of  heart  and  hand 
An  instinct  there  that  Freedom  wills. 

The  tyrant's  knell,  in  every  clime 
Where  bondage  lays  its  curse  on  earth, 

The  bell  of  death — is  tolled,  for  crime, 
Against  the  land  that  gave  liim  birth. 

Oh  for  a  glorious  peal  at  last 

Of  the  ti'ue  bell  of  Liberty ! 
To  rend  the  air,  and  strike  aghast 

The  monster  might  of  Slavery. 

Oh  I  for  a  swing  of  that  great  tongue, 
To  shake  the  proud  oppressor's  throne, 

Where'er  it's  set:  with  one  ding-dong 
To  bring  the  potent  despot  down. 
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Oh !  for  a  burst  of  that  deep  bell 
Of  Mafia's  tower,  to  fright  away 

The  people's  foes,  and  ring  the  knell 
Of  giant  Mammon's  godless  sway : 

To  smite  with  fear  the  fiends  who  trade 
In  human  flesh  and  blood,  —  the  knaves 

Who  give  the  gold  to  make  the  raid, 
And  rail  at  those  who  vend  the  slaves; 

To  save  the  land  that  holds  the  graves 
Of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Penn, 

From  laws  that  make  her  millions  slaves, — 
And,  worse  than  brutes,  of  Christian  men. 


Ireland. 
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OTIjc  iruciitiue. 

BY   EDMUND  JACKSON. 

We  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  an  hour's 
conversation  with  Jonathan  Thomas,  a  fugitive 
from  the  "domestic  institution"  of  Kentucky, 
and  heard  from  liim  a  brief  account  of  liis 
escape  from  slavery,  and  the  dangers  and 
suflerings  he  encountered  in  effecting  it. 

Henry  Beale,  a  wealthy  planter  of  the 
county  of  Lexington,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  city  of  Lexington,  was,  by  the 
laws  of  Kentucky,  entitled  to  his  "  service  or 
labor." 

Beale  was  what  is  termed  a  kind  master, 
and  treated  his  slaves  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  condition  of  servitude  permits.   "  Never- 
theless," Thomas  said,  "  I  had  from  childhood 
1* 
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a  great  wish  to  be  free."    After  attaining  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
his  master  to  buy  himself  for  one  thousand 
dollars ;  to  be  paid,  as  he  could,  by  over- work, 
earn  small  sums  and  deposit  them  with  his 
master  on  account  of  the  purchase.    At  the 
time  of  his  master's  death,  in  June  last,  he 
had  paid  very  near  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
he  was  then  thirty-three  years  old.  Supposing 
him  to  have  continued  to  pay  for  the  future  in 
the  same  ratio,  he  would  have  paid  the  whole 
sum  and  obtained  his  freedom  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two ;  sickness,  casualities  and  other  con- 
tingencies excepted.    The  simple  interest  on 
his  yearly  payments  would,  in  that  time,  have 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
more,  and  thus,  in  reality,  this  kind  master 
who  had  so  disinterestedly  permitted  a  favored 
slave  to  emancipate  himself,  would  have 
really  received,  over  and  above  the  fair  daily 
earnings  of  a  slave  during  these  thirty-one 
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years,  (supposing  the  arrangement  to  com- 
mence when  the  slave  was  twenty-one  years 
old,)  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  for 
a  negro  fifty-two  years  old,  if  measured  by 
Time's  hour-glass ;  but,  if  computed  by  labor 
done,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  excessive 
over-work,  incited  by  the  hope  of  freedom,  we 
think  he  would  have  found  the  infirmities  of 
seventy  pressing  upon  his  shattered  frame. 

These  reflections  have  pressed  themselves 
upon  us,  because  this  method  of  emancipation 
accords  with  the  popular  idea,  and  meets,  too, 
the  popular  notions  of  justice  and  freedom, 
when  applied  to  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  People 
who  pass  for  very  honest  folks,  arc  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  stripping  the  slave-holder  of  his 
property  without  pecuniary  compensation,  and 
will  not  stop  to  enquire  by  what  right  or  jus- 
tice he  holds  that  property,  or  who  must  be 
literally  and  truly  robbed  to  pay  liim  for  it.  It 
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is  obvious  lioAvever  that  emaucipatiou  caii 
never,  to  any  extent,  be  realized  by  the  over- 
work of  the  slaves  themselves ;  for  none  but 
the  comparatively  favored  few,  who  have 
some  mechanical  trade,  can  hope  by  any  pos- 
sibility to  earn  enough  by  over-woik  to  pur- 
chase their  freedom. 

At  the  time  of  liis  master's  death  Thomas 
was  absent  at  work  at  Jiis  trade,  which  was 
that  of  a  millwright.  On  his  return  home  soon 
after,  he  found  his  master's  son,  John,  in  pos- 
session of  the  estate.  This  son  he  represents 
as  a  true  specimen  of  "the  chivalry,"  who 
never  earneil  anything  but  spent  all  he  could 
get.  He  wanted  money,  and  the  ready  and 
indeed  only  source  in  the  slave  communities 
to  get  it  is  to  sell  a  negro,  and  thus  in  a  short 
time  the  stock  of  a  plantation  disappears. 

The  slave-trader  made  his  appearance  at 
the  old  homestead,  and  one  after  another 
was  sold  off,  and  Thomas  soon  learnt  that 
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he  also  was  about  to  be  sold  to  the  trader. 
"I.  told  niaster  John,"  said  he,  "that  I  had 
agreed  witli  old  master  for  my  freedom,  and 
liad  paid  him  four  hundred  dollars  towards  it." 
J  Hn  said  he  knew  nothing  al)out  that,  and 
wiicit  was  more  he  cared  nothing  about  it,  if  it 
was  so  —  he  must  be  sold,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it. 

All  his  lojig  cherished  hopes  of  freedom 
were  thus  in  a  moment  blasted,  and  what  was 
probably  worse  he  was  to  be  forever  separated 
from  his  wife  and  children,  driven  to  the 
Southern  slave-shambles,  and  consigned  to 
the  cruelties  of  the  cotton  or  sugar  plantations. 
This  appalling  prospect  determined  him  to 
face  the  hardly  less  appalling  alternative  of 
flight.  His  wife,  who  was  free,  and  two 
children,  he  induced  a  cousin  to  accompany 
and  assist  as  far  as  Buffalo,  on  their  way  to 
Canada,  whither  he  was  to  follow  by  another 
route  as  soon  as  he  could.    *'  I  started,"  said 
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he,  "  from  the  old  plantation  the  latter  part  of 
July,  with  my  knapsack  of  clothes  and  pro- 
xdsions  strapped  to  my  back  and  took  the  road 
for  Ohio,  ti-avelling  in  the  night  and  hiding  in 
the  woods  or  swamps  in  the  day-time :  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  just  at  dawn,  and  as 
I  was  about  to  quit  the  road  for  the  swamp,  I 
heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  close  behind  me. 
I  turned  ray  head  and  saw  at  once  it  was 
master  John;  at  the  same  moment  he  hal- 
loed to  me  to  stop.  I  did  not  answer  but  mn. 
He  started  his  horse  and  said,  *  damn  you,  if 
you  don't  stop  I'll  shoot  you.'  He  had 
spurred  so  hard  he  could  not  stop  liis  horse 
when  he  came  un  with  me,  but  passed  on, 
and  before  he  could  turn  back  I  had  jumped 
the  fence,  and  with  all  speed  I  ran  for  the 
swamp.  He  soon  followed,  and  had  nearly 
reached  me  when  he  came  upon  softer  ground, 
and  his  horse  mired  so  that  he  could  not 
reach  me.    He  then  fired  a  pistol  and  wound- 
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ed  me  severely  in  the  right  ankle.  I  fell 
forward  upon  my  hands,  felt  very  Taint,  and 
my  eyes  grew  dim ;  but  in  a  moment  this 
passed  off,  I  rose  npon  my  feet,  hastily  un- 
buckled and  threw  off  my  knapsack,  ran  for 
the  swamp  which  I  soon  reached,  and  plunged 
into  a  tangled  growth  of  briars,  where  a  dog- 
could  scarcely  follow.  I  made  my  way 
through  as  well  as  I  could  and  soon  came 
upon  a  small  stream  of  water  which  parted 
the  briars  so  as  to  leave  room  enough  by 
stooping  and  dodging  to  pass  between.  I 
waded  in  this  little  river  for  miles  through  the 
swamp  and  made  for  the  mountains,  which  I 
reached  about  two  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge.  I  sat  down  and  examined  my  anlde 
wliich  had  become  swollen  and  veiy  painful. 
I  picked  out  with  my  knife  three  shot  near 
the  ankle-bone  and  four  more  near  my  shin- 
bone,  cut  a  bandage  from  my  shirt  and  bound 
it  up  as  well  as  I  could.    For  the  next  tlu-ee 
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days  I  had  not  a  mouthful  to  cat ;  nor  could  I 
have  swallowed  it  if  I  had ;  I  was  so  broken 
down  by  fear  and  trouble." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  sit- 
uation of  this  poor  hunted  fugitive,  sitting  on 
the  hills  of  Kentucky,  alone  in  his  despair  — 
sick  at  heart,  wounded,  without  money,  food 
or  clothes,  save  what  he  had  on,  a  price  set 
on  him,  and  every  man's  hand,  for  hundreds 
of  miles  on  every  side,  against  him. 

The  wanderings  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
tlnough  the  wilds  of  Scotland  upon  his  flight 
from  the  field  of  CuUoden,  his  hair-breadth 
escapes,  the  sufferings  he  endured,  and  the 
manly  fortitude  with  which  he  encountered 
those  severe  trials,  have  been  said  and  sung 
the  world  over,  and  enlisted  the  world's  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  And  yet  the  dangers 
which  Charles  Edward  braved,  and  the  suffer- 
ings he  endured,  we  venture  to  think  were 
less  than  those  whicli  this  poor  ignorant  negro 
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encountered.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
among  whom  the  former  sought  refuge,  were 
intent,  at  every  sacrifice,  to  succor  and  save 
him  from  the  fangs  of  the  soldiery  who  hunted 
him.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
slave  states  are  bent  upon  arresting  the  fu- 
gitive slave,  and  none  may  aid  or  succor. 

How  Jonathan  Thomas  contrived  to  elude 
his  pursuers,  and  for  eleven  Weeks  to  drag  his 
weary  way,  crippled  as  he  was,  through  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  Baltimore, 
where  fortune  favored  him,  is  more  than  we 
can  conceive.  Nor  is  it  well  yet  to  divulge 
the  ways  and  help  which  sometimes  avail 
with  a  stout  heart  and  determined  resolution, 
to  free  a  slave  from  American  bondage. 

From  Baltimore  to  Boston,  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  fortunate  circumstances,  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  with  ease  and  despatch. 
By  another  turn  of  good  fortune  he  was 

directed  to  call  upon  the  slave's  friend  at 
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Boston,  who  immediately  administered  to  his 
wants  and  placed  his  wounded  leg  under 
surgical  advice.  Upon  his  first  arrival  it  was 
painful,  and  to  our  common  nature  humil- 
iating, to  observe  the  fear  and  suspicion  that 
haunted  him  in  the  presence  of  white  men. 
It  required  some  little  time  and  assurance  to 
convince  him  that  they  could  be  his  brethren. 
His  untutored  gratitude  and  joy,  when  this 
truth  was  realized,  would  have  touched  the 
heart  of  the  most  invetemte  despiser  of  his 
race.  In  one  week  after  his  arrival  he  was 
comfortably  seated  in  the  cars  on  the  Western 
Railroad,  with  all  the  necessary  means  of 
reaching  his  anxiously  expecting  wife  and 
children  in  Canada. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  under  whose  eye 
this  brief  narmtive  of  a  common  occurrence 
may  fall,  whose  misfortune,  or,  it  may  be 
whose  fault  it  is,  to  feel  no  interest  in,  or  look 
with  contempt  upon  a  manly  struggle  and 
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heroic  achievement,  when  performed  by  one 
of  thr^  despised  race.  Let  such  remember 
that  the  negro  is  none  the  less  their  brother, 
and  that  he  is  "  God's  image,  though  carved 
in  ebony;"  and  let  the  Cliristian  and  the 
citizen,  by  such  occurrences  as  this,  be  ever 
reminded  of  the  gross  hypocrisy  and  wrong 
that  prevails  in  this  boasted  land  of  freedom 
and  is  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  Church 
and  State  of  which  he  is  an  equal  and  respon- 
sible member. 


Boston,  U.  S. 
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®o  our  iJlnurican  Brctljrcn. 

BY  JOHN  BO  WRING. 

Swords  are  into  ploughshares  turning, 

Reaping-hooks  have  banished  sjiears; 
Silent  is  war's  voice  of  mourning, 

Dried  the  source  of  battle-tears. 
Angel-hymns  in  heaven  are  singing, 

Earth  repeats  their  harmonies; 
Once  again  God's  message  .bringing : 

Peace!  delightful  tidings  I  Peace! 

Brighter  days  await  the  nations  — 
Burst  the  barriers,  break  the  ban! 

Freedom  pours  her  gratulations, 
Man  is  reconciled  to  man. 
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Commerce,  through  the  world  progressing, 
Quickens  myriads  at  her  call, 

Universalizes  blessing, 
And  makes  each  the  friend  of  all. 

'Midst  the  joy  one  sad  emotion 

Haunts  and  harasses  the  breast; 
There's  a  c}oud  across  the  ocean! 

There's  a  plague-spot  in  the  West! 
Men !  whom  we  wmTd  love  and  honor, 

As  ye  love  your  country's  fame, 
Cleanse  the  shame-stain  resting  on  her, — 

Slavery  is  that  stain  of  shame. 

Bo\vrington,  near  Bridgend, 

GIsmorgaoshire,  Sept.  4tb,  1846. 
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{Dtsmiion. 

BT   WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

"  Instinct  is  a  great  matter,"  says  Shak- 
speare :  and  it  is  remarkable  howinstinctlvely 
every  anti-slavery  movement,  for  the  last  j&fty 
years,  has  found  itself  arrayed  against  the 
Union;  and  how  instinctively,  also,  every 
such  movement  has  been  branded  by  the 
South  as  treasonable.  Both  tendencies  were 
right.  The  abolitionist  £jids  no  readier  foe, 
no  greater  obstacle  than  the  Union :  and  the 
lover  of  the  Constitution  of  1789  knows  that 
slavery  and  the  Constitution  will  die  together. 
All  anti-slavery  men  have  felt  this ; — most  of 
them  without  being  fully  conscious  of  it.  But 
the  merit  and  glory  of  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society  have  been,  that  we  have 
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plainly  seen,  and  as  frankly  confessed,  that 
our  warfare  is  with  the  American  Union,  and 
that  we  expect  success  only  in  its  downfall. 

We  seek  the  Dissolution  of  the  Union, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  must 
either  support  or  oppose  the  Government. 
They  cannot  be  neutral.  Their  silence  is 
sanction.  But  this  Government  we  cannot 
support,  because  it  requires  of  its  citizens 
things  which  no  honest  man  can  do:  and, 
secondly,  because  its  chief  result  has  been  to 
give  greater  stability,  strength  and  extension 
to  the  slave  system. 

But  for  the  fear  of  Northern  bayonets, 
pledged  for  the  master's  protection,  the  slaves 
would  long  since  have  wrung  a  peaceful 
emancipation  from  the  fears  of  their  oppress- 
ors, or  sealed  their  own  redemption  in  blood. 

But  for  the  countenance  of  the  Northern 
Church  the  Southern  conscience  would  have 
long  since  awakened  to  its  guilt,  and  the 
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impioivS  sight  of  a  Church  made  up  of  slave- 
holders and  called  the  Church  of  Christ,  been 
scouted  from  the  world. 

But  for  the  weight  of  Northern  influence 
Louisiana  had  never  been  bought,  and  then 
there  never  would  have  been  a  domestic 
slave-trade ;  Texas  had  never  been  stolen ; 
nor  the  Floridas  usurped ;  nor  any  means  of 
ease  found  for  the  serpent,  wliich,  girdled 
with  the  fire  of  the  world's  scorn,  was  dying 
by  its  own  sting. 

The  North  supplies  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Witness  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Revolution ; 
witness  Randolph's  taunt,  that  all  the  South 
meant  to  do  was  to  furnish  officers;  witness 
South  Carolina's  excuse  in  1779  that  her  sons 
dared'  not  quit  home  for  the  war  and  leave 
their  slaves  behind ;  witness  the  South-west- 
ern press  just  now,  dissuading  from  too  free 
volunteering  for  the  Texan  war  for  fear  that 
the. slaves  should  seize  the  opportunity  and 
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rise.  Yet  it  was  national  troops,  thus  drafted^ 
which  put  down  the  insurrection  of  Nat.  Tur- 
ner :  national  troops  secured  the  Floridas,  thus 
snatcliing  from  the  o'er-stung  sufferers  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  their  only 
refuge  from  our  vulture's  talons:  national 
troops  cover  Texas,  without  which,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Upshur  told  the  world,  the  institution  of 
slavery  would  not  live  there  ten  years. 

To  our  shame,  the  South  confesses  that  to 
us  she  "  is  indebted  for  a  permanent  safeguard 
against  insurrection:  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  is  the  dissolution  of  Slavery :  that 
a  million  of  slaves  are  ready  to  rise  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  drum,  and,  but  for  us,  v»'here  is 
she  to  look  for  protection."  We  are  no  advo- 
cates for  supporting  the  slave  in  insurrection, 
but  we  loathe  still  moie  the  supporting  of  the 
master  in  his  tyranny.  "Hands  off,'*  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  motto.  Let  both  parties  have 
fair  play ;  and  then  if  the  master,  in  his  fear 
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of  blood,  grants  the  slave  liis  freedom,  go 
home  and  blush  to  tliink  how  many  years 
your  guilty  jiartnership  has  encouraged  him  to 
refuse  this  justice. 

We  seek  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
because  the  temptation  of  Southern  support 
is  too  much  for  Northern  virtue,  eitlier  in 
Church  or  State.  Hence  the  ambition  of  the 
great  sects  hastens  to  strike  hands  with  the 
slave-trader,  and  trims  its  creed  to  suit  the 
market ;  while  Northern  statesmanship  is  but 
a  competition  in  baseness  —  a  bidding  for 
the  town's  poor  —  a  trial  of  which  party  will 
be  content  with  least  for  betraying  their  con- 
stituents. 

We  curse  the  Constitution  of  1789,  because 
it  is  a  cunning  device  to  evade  the  laws  of 
God ;  a  pohcy  of  insurance  which  the  North 
gave  her  Southern  sisters  when  they  started 
on  this  mutual  slave  voyage.  For  Nature 
compels  to  freedom  by  maldng  slavery  burn 
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up  the  soil  on  which  she  rests,  and  the  slave 
grows  burdensome  as  free  labor  presses  on  his 
heels.  But  the  Union  says  to  Virginia,  "  Not 
so ;  when  your  virgin  soil  is  exhausted  raise 
men  instead  of  tobacco,  and  we  will  protect 
the  domestic  market  by  that  highest  of  all 
tariffs  —  the  penalty  of  death  against  the  for- 
eign trader/'    But  for  this  compromise  the 

whole  Atlantic  border  would  now  be  free. 
God  and  Nature  have  made  the  master 

tremble  lest  his  properly  in  man  take  feet  and 
vanish.  The  Union  gives  him  her  marshals 
and  courts,  her  judges  and  laws,  her  army  and 
navy,  to  quiet  his  fears,  and  bring  back  the 
fugitive,  if  found  where  the  National  Vulture 
flaps  his  wings. 

Of  this  Constitution  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that,  beneath  it,  the  slaves  have  trebled 
in  numbers  and  slave-holders  have  monopo- 
lized the  offices  and  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
Government ;  prostituting  the  strength  of  the 
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nation  to  the  support  of  slavery  here  and 
elsewhere;  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
Free  Slates,  and  making  the  courts  of  the 
country  their  tools.  We  have  the  highest 
authority  for  "judging  a  tree  by  its  fruits." 
"  The  preservation,  propagation,  and  perpetu- 
ation of  slavery,"  says  Adams,  "  is  the  vital 
and  A^^IMATING  spirit  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment." Our  connection  with  the  Slave 
States  has  kept  the  colored  race  among  us 
under  the  ban  of  a  cruel  and  wasting  pre- 
judice. 

Let  no  one  say,  these  things  need  not  have 
been,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  lor  better 
times  to  come. 

Not  so.  We  shall  never  launch  on  another 
era  with  a  more  glowing  love  of  liberty  and 
justice  than  that  which  pervaded  the  Nation's 
mind  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

We  shall  never  try  the  experiment  of  letting 
freedom,  with  fettered  feet,  run  a  race  with 
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slavery,  furnished  with  wings,  under  better 
auspices  thnn  while  the  sj^irit  of  Wythe  and 
Jefferson  made  Virginia  tremble  for  her  right 
to  crush  and  kill;  while  Jay  covered  New 
York  with  his  angel  wings,  and  Samuel 
Adams  thundered  in  Faneuil  Hall.  All  that 
political  tnan  could  do,  chained  to  the  com- 
promises of  17S9,  has  been  done :  and  where 
is  the  statesman  vain  enough  to  ask  our  con- 
fidence in  trying  over  again  the  experiment, 
in  which  Jay  and  King,  Ellsworth  and  Strong, 
Martin  and  Wythe,  Adams  and  Ames  have 
failed? 

No  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the  char- 
acter or  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution ; 
there  are  always,  beneath  the  parchment,  ele- 
ments of  political  strength  and  activity  which 
overrule  statutes:  and  these  elements  have 
been  found  such,  in  a  trial  of  fifty  years,  that 
if  you  run  your  eye  over  the  list  of  Northern 

statesmen  you  will  find  them  all  either  mem- 
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bers  of  a  defeated  party,  or  traitors; — men 
who  won  success  only  by  submitting  to  a 
baptism  of  treason  —  treason  to  their  lineage, 
to  their  own  principles,  and  to  their  birth- 
place: who  have  lived  only  by  speaking  at 
Washington  what  they  feared  to  say  at  home, 

■i 

and  by  whispering  at  home  what  they  dared 
not  meet  at  Wasliinglon ;  and  whose  political 
death  has  dated  from  the  day  when  they  were 
equally  well  known  in  both  places.  Witness 
Shaw  of  Lanesboro',  Webster  of  Marshfield, 
Van  Buren  of  Kinderhook,  and  Everett  of 
Cambridge. 

We  abjure  the  Union,  because  we  will  not 
sail  with  Slavery  at  the  helm; — because  our 
bayonets  shall  never  shield  the  hearth,  wife, 
or  child,  of  any  man,  in  order  that  he  may 
safely  trade  in  human  flesh;  —  because  our 
hands  shall  never  thrust  back  into  hell  the 
trembling  fugitive,  whom  our  example  and 
the  sight  of  our  happiness  has  tempted  to  run 
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fjorn  it;^ — and,  finally,  because  we  believe  if 
the  old  men  of  1776  could  now  lift  up  their 
heads  and  see  the  ruin  tliey  have  wrought, 
tliey  would  curse  us  as  bastards  if  we  did  not 
do  them  the  justice  to  believe  they  would 
have  hated  such  a  result,  and  if  we  did  not  do 
our  utmost,  in  mere  justice  to  them,  to  blot 
from  history  the  memory  of  this,  their  only, 
but,  alas !  their  momentous  folly  or  crime. 


Koston,  U  S. 
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(Eo  tl)c  Abolitionists. 

BY    WILLIAM  P.ATKINSON. 

Friends  of  Truth,  tliougli  waiting  long, 
Still  let  every  heart  be  strong. 
Still  let  Hope  brace  every  nerve, 
Faitlifnl  unto  the  end  to  serve. 

What  though  the  wicked  triumph  now. 
And  the  crown  be  torn  from  Freedom's  brow. 
And  the  skies  are  dark  with  the  clouds  of  ill, 
And  the  sound  of  woe  our  country  fill ; 

And  the  prophets  of  God,  whose  voice  should 
be  heard, 

And  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  should 
speak  liis  word, 
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Are  dmnb  in  the  hour  of  their  country's 
shame, 

Are  false  to  her  cause,  and  false  to  His 
name. 

What  though  the  North  with  craven  heart, 
Hath  chosen  the  base  and  wicked  part, 
Hath  bowed  the  knee,  hath  her  birth-right 
sold, 

For  the  slave-holder's  bribe  of  blood-stained 
gold  : 

In  the  cause  of  Man  shall  our  courage  fail? 
Shall  the  power  of  Sin  o'er  the  Truth 
prevail  ? 

No  hand  to  save,  no  voice  to  cheer. 
Shall  the  hope  of  the  slave  be  turned  to 
fear? 

3* 
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No!  the  arm  of  Truth  is  very  strong; 
The  power  of  Faith  endure Ih  long; 
The  reign  of  sin  shall  last  but  a  day; 
Like  the  morning  mist  it  shall  pass  away. 

We  are  a  small  and  a  feeble  band, 
If  we  trust  in  the  strength  of  flesh  to  stand ; 
But  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  ours  to  wield, 
Stronger  than  Slavery's  seven-fold  shield. 

The  power  of  Truth  shall  nerve  our  arm; 
That  shall  preserve  our  cause  from  harm; 
Though  foes  attack,  though  weak  friends  fail, 
The  power  of  Truth  shall  still  prevail. 

God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways; 
He  reckoneth  not  by  our  short  days ; 
Eternity  Hes  at  His  command; 
We  will  trust  in  the  moving  of  His  strong 
hand. 
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Then  friends  of  Truth,  though  waiting  long, 
Still  let  every  heart  be  strong. 
Still  let  Hope  brace  every  nei-ve, 
Faithful  unto  the  end  to  serve. 


New  Bedford,  Massaclmsctta'. 
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0|jeecl)  of  Stcpl)cn  €.  pijillips  in  icmcuil 

DEAR  MRS.  CHAPMAN  : 

In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  I  believe  I  made,  to  send  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Liberty  Bell,  I  enclose  an  extract  from  my  speecli  in 
Faneuil  Hall  at  the  meeting  held  to  consider  the  case  of  the  abduct- 
ed slave,  thinking  that  you  might  prefer  it,  as  [recording  an  inter- 
esting event,  to  any  article  I  might  be  able  to  write. 

I  am,  dear  madam. 

Yours  respectfully  and  truly, 

S.  C.  Phillips. 

Salem,  Oct.  IS46. 

The  object  of  tliis  meeting  must  touch  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  hstened  to  the  sad 
story  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee has  related.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
it  to  be  true.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Boston, 
and  it  refers  to  an  act  of  inhumanity 
which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  should  have 
been  attempted  here.  The  parties  to  the 
transaction  are  our  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
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offence  charged  upon  them  seems  to  be  the 
last  which  could  have  been  committed  by  a 
Boston  shipmaster,  and  a  Boston  merchant 
The  suirerer  is  a  poor,  helpless,  homeless 
fellow-being,  who  committed  an  error  in  sup- 
posing that  a  slave  ivould  be  free  in  Massachu- 
setts,  and  might  be  sure  of  Christian  treatment 
in  Boston. 

The  unfortunate  sufferer  was  a  slave.  He 
sighed  for  liberty,  and  who  condemns  the 
impulse  of  his  nature  ?  Conscious  that  he 
was  a  man,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  a  man,  and  resolved  that  he  would 
make  a  hazardous  efibrt  to  obtain  them ;  and 
who  blames  him  that  he  should  conceive  and 
execute  such  a  purpose  ?  I  learn  that  some 
whose  opinions  are  respected,  exj)ress  the 
opinion  that  he  should  have  voluntarily  re- 
mained a  slave ;  that  it  was  his  only  duty  to 
"  obey  his  master,"  to  hug  his  chains,  to  bare 
liis  back  to  the  lash,  to  extinguish  the  desire 
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for  a  change  of  condition,  to  cease  to  regard 
human  rights  as  anything  for  him ;  and  that 
because  he  aspired  to  a  better  fate,  he  should 
not  be  an  object  of  our  sympathy,  and  that 
humanity  and  Christianity  do  not  plead  in  his 
behalf  Repulsive,  heart-chilling,  unavoidably 
insincere  as  is  this  suggestion  —  let  whoever 
utters  it  consult  his  conscience,  or  "  behold  in 
a  mirror"  the  man  who  will  tell  him  what  he 
thinks  of  it  —  it  is  the  only  pretext  whereby 
the  conclusion  can  be  resisted,  that  the  escape 
of  a  slave  from  slavery  is,  in  itself,  an  act  to 
be  approved,  the  exercise  of  an  indisputable 
right,  and,  under  suitable  circumstances,  the 
discharge  of  a  manifest  duty.  I  care  not,  Mr. 
President,  from  what  source,  however  respect- 
able, this  suggestion  may  proceed;  but  before 
you,  and  in  Faneuil  Hall,  I  am  compelled  to 
assert,  that  a  slave,  presenting  himself  here, 
and  claiming  to  be  a  freeman,  would  deserve 
to  meet,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  meet,  the 
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sympathy  and  admiration  of  every  true  man 
amongst  us.  The  free  citizens  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  may  take  a  different  view  of 
their  relation  to  their  slaves;  but  we  of 
Massachusetts  owe  it  to  our  known  political 
and  religious  principles  —  and  the  slave-hold- 
ing States  should  be  so  advised  —  to  consider 
the  slaves,  equally  ivith  the  masters,  as  our 
countrymen,  as  our  fellow  beings,  and  as  en- 
titled amongst  us  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  any  other  countrymen,  of  any  other  fellow 
beings.  Some  may  scruple  to  sanction  this 
declaration ;  but  I  make  it  unhesitatingly,  and 
I  came  here,  to-night,  as  far  as  this  case  will 
allow  me,  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  a  declaration  in 
conformity  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  laws  and 
the  judicial  decisions  of  Massachusetts;  and 
never  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Christian,  or  as  a  man, 
shall  I  be  prevailed  upon  to  abjure  it. 

The  sufferer  was  a  slave  from  no  other  part 
of  the  world  than  our  own  country.    This  is 
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the  fatal  fact  which  has  caused  the  guilt  and 
the  disffrace  of  the  criminal  acts  in  which  our 
fellow  citizens  have  participated.  Had  he 
been  a  slave  from  Cuba  or  Brazil,  had  he 
been  a  serf  from  Russia,  had  he  been  a 
fugitive  from  the  oppression  not  yet  extir- 
pated from  British  India,  had  he  been  a 
human  being  presenting  himself  in  any  other 
character  than  that  of  an  American  slave,  the 
sailor's  heart  would  have  warmed  towards 
him  upon  the  passage,  the  merchant's  purse 
would  have  been  open  to  him  upon  his  land- 
ing, the  voice  of  welcome  and  the  hand  of 
relief  would  have  met  him  everywhere  in 
our  streets,  and  Boston  would  have  proved  to 
him  a  Christian  city.  In  one  word,  had  he 
been  a  slave,  and  not  our  countryman,  he 
would  have  been  treated  as  well  as  if  he 
were  our  countryman,  hut  not  a  slave.  This 
shows  us,  Mr.  President,  what  American 
slavery  has  "  done  for  us,"  in  one  of  its  effects 
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Upon  our  principles,  our  character,  and  our 

conduct.     The  "suffering  man"  from  the 

"farthest  pole"  may  become  or  be  deemed 

"  our  neighbor,"  and  be  treated  as  such ;  but 

as  for  the  slave,  who  is  "nearer  home  "  — our 

very  countryman  —  he  must  learn,  and  the 

Christian  world  must  leam  from  his  fate,  that 

our  patriotism  (orhiAs  us  to  have  any  humanity 

or  Christianity,  and  that  our  laws  are  but  a 

mockery,  for  him.     Except  so  far  as  the 

proceedings  of  tliis  meeting  shall  forbid  such 

a  construction,  Boston,  with  all  her  pride  and 

fame,  must  expect,  and  must  be  understood, 

of  her  own  choice,  to  consent  to  be  thus 

judged  and  condemned  for  her  direct  and 

potential  support  of  American  slavery. 

The  sufferer  in  this  case  is  a  negro.  I 

know  fidl  well  the  force  of  the  antipathy  to 

which,  on  board  ship  and  on  shore,  this  fact 

has  subjected  him.    Could  he  have  been  a 

white  man,  although  a  slave,  his  fate  might 
4 
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have  been  different.  But  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
do  the  negro  justice.  I  feel  the  severity  of 
the  rebuke  that  it  scarcely  becomes  us  to 
complain  that  negroes  are  enslaved  at  the 
South,  until  they  shall  be  treated  more  like 
freemen  at  the  JSTorth.  I  understand  the 
difficulties  arising  from  prejudice  wliich  resist 
all  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition  here. 
I  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  this 
prejudice.  I  am  aware  hov  hard  it  is  to  re- 
concile any  physiological  theory,  however  de- 
monstrable, which  disproves  the  original  dis- 
tinction of  races,  to  our  desire  and  determina- 
tion to  regard  the  negro  as  essentially  inferior 
to  the  white  man.  Be  this  as  it  may,  still  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  —  the  judgment,  the 
heart,  the  conscience  all  sustain  it  —  that 
negroes  are,  as  much  as  any  of  us,  men  — 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  men  — 
that  their  degradation  may  be  the  result  of 
unnatural  rather  than  natural  laws  —  and  that 
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since  the  Providence  of  God  has  placed  them 
amongst  us,  we  are  responsible  to  God  if  we 
fail  to  extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  our 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  to  exert 
all  the  humane  and  Christian  influences, 
whicli  can  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
individual,  and  the  advancement  of  the  race. 
The  negro,  let  him  have  been  freeman  or 
slave,  be  he  neighbor  or  be  he  stranger,  —  so 
long  as  he  is  amongst  us,  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  any  white  citizen ;  — 
and,  as  Republicans,  we  belie  the  principles 
of  our  Government,  and  fail  to  maintain  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  if  we  suffer  the  pro- 
tection, which  is  afforded  to  others,  to  be 
withheld  from  liim. 

We  meet,  then,  to  consider  our  duty  in  the 
clear  case  of  illegal,  inhuman,  and  unchristian 
treatment,  to  which  this  American  slave  and 
negro  has  been  subjected.  By  fraud  and 
force  he  has  been  abducted  from  the  streets 
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of  Boston,  and  he  is  already  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  sympatliy,  where  neither  our 
wishes  nor  our  efforts  can  afford  him  any 
relief  Under  the  charge  of  the  second  Bos- 
ton shipmaster,  who  has  made  himself  an 
accomplice  in  the  crime,  he  is  on  his  way 
back  to  New  Orleans,  to  meet  the  fate  which 
there  awaits  the  runaway  slave.  We  may 
imagine  the  heavy  heart,  the  disappointed 
hopes,  the  bitter  grief  with  which  he  turned 
his  last  look  on  Boston,  as  he  felt  that  all 
which  Boston  had  dons  for  him  was  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  Louisiana  rather  than  those 
of  Massachusetts  ;  and  that  what  his  Louisi- 
ana owner  dare  not  have  attempted  in  person, 
and  could  not  have  accomplished  tluough  any 
agent  known  to  be  such,  a  Boston  merchant 
and  Boston  shipmasters  had  volunteered,  ille- 
gally and  clandestinely,  to  accomplish  in  his 
behalf  Such  truly,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
revolting  aspect  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
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deeji  is  the  disgrace  which  must  overshadow 
the  fair  fame  of  Boston,  so  far  as  the  mass  of 
her  citizens  shall  not  promptly  avow  their 
abhorrence  of  this  outrage,  and  adopt  effect- 
ual measures  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  conclude,  without 

adverting  once  more  as  every  one  must  do, 

in  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  to  the  pri- 

mary  cause  of  the  wrongs  which  have  been 

sulfered  in  tliis  case.    We  shall  not  have 

learned  the  lesson  wliich  the  case  seems  to 

have  been  designed  to  inculcate,  unless  it 

fixes  our  attention  anew  upon  our  exposure  to 

the  evils  of  slavery,  and  our  resjyomibility  for 

their  contimmice.    Our  commercial  intercourse 

with  the  ports  of  the  slave-holding  States  is 

now  clogged  by  regulations,  which  make  it 

almost  impossible  for  those  who  contimie  in 

the  trade,  to  exonerate  themselves  from  an 

actual,  a  direct,  a  constant  participation  in  the 
4# 
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support  of  slavery.  The  captain  and  the 
merchants  implicated  in  the  present  case,  if 
they  had  not  felt  that  their  business  depended 
upon  it,  would  have  had  no  desire  to  retain 
and  return  the  slave ;  but  they  saw  tliat  it 
was  for  their  interest  to  signalize  their  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  slave-owner,  and 
with  this  view,  they  were  scrupulously  con- 
siderate of  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  while  they 
sought  to  evade,  and  dared  openly  to  resist, 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

The  fact  is  but  too  plain,  that,  unless 
Northern  shipmasters  and  merchants  Avill  con- 
nive at  and  will  assist  in  executing  all  the 
harsh  and  hateful  measures  wliich  are  pre- 
scrilbed  for  preventing  the  escape  of  slaves, 
and  for  arresting  and  returning  fugitives,  and 
will  tacitly  submit  to  the  still  more  odious 
regulations  by  which  our  free  colored  citizens, 
without  any  imputation  or  suspicion  of  crime, 
are  violently  abducted  from  our  vessels,  thrown 
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into  prison,  and  some  of  them  in  the  end  actual- 
ly sold  as  slaves,  slavery  will  be  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  itself  in  any  of  the  Southern  sea- 
ports. In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  I  can 
see  much  good,  mixed  with  evil,  in  the  results 
of  the  case  before  us.  It  will  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  the  danger 
and  the  guilt  of  a  silent  and  passive  co-oj^era- 
tion  with  such  of  her  citizens  as  are  practically 
committed  to  the  support  of  slavery.  It  will 
arouse  the  public  conscience,  and  insure  the 
vigorous  action  of  public  opinion  upon  every 
occurrence  which  involves  the  sacrifice  of 
human  liberty.  It  will  make  it  certain  that 
no  shipmaster,  no  merchant,  no  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  will  hereafter  venture,  in  the 
support  of  slavery,  to  disregard  and  violate 
the  laws  of  his  own  State.  Occurring,  too,  ia 
connection  with  the  political  and  religious 
proceedings,  which  are  rapidly  converging  to 
the  same  general  issue,  it  will  help  to  make 
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it  manifest  that  orrosirroN  to  slavery  is 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  a  political  and 
religious  duty,  no  longer  to  be  questioned,  no 
longer  to  be  shunned,  no  longer  to  be  i)ost- 
poned,  but  a  duty  to  be  at  once  faithfully, 
deliberately,  and  resolutely  performed. 

Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  fellow  citizens,  that  the  sentiment 
of  opposition  to  slavery  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
With  us,  indeed,  it  is  an  hereditary  sentiment, 
wliicli  has  descended  to  us  as  the  heirs  of  the 
love  of  liberty  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  the  un- 
corrupted  patriotism  of  the  sages  of  the  revo- 
lution. Taught  in  our  schools,  and  sanctioned 
in  our  churches,  it  is  identified  with  our  moral 
and  religious  principles.  Thus  instinct  with 
spiritual  life,  no  party  influence,  no  combi- 
nation of  interests,  no  apprehension  of  con- 
sequences, can  prove  suflicient  to  extinguish 
it ;  and  it  becomes  all  whom  it  concerns,  to 
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lieed  the  assurance  that  while  Plymouth  Rock 
stands,  or  a  voice  can  be  heard  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Massachusetts  will  maintain  and 

AVOW  THIS  sentiment. 
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Jpaul  iTUmining's  Sonnet  to  i!)un0clf. 


Paul  Flemxiino  is  mentioned  as  Ihc  most  (listingiiie-])cd  German 
poet  of  the  soventeentli  century. 

This  sonnet  vus  translated  liy  Dr.  Cliarlos  Follen  for  liis  lectures 
on  Iho  romantic  literature  of  tlic  Germans.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat 
these  circumstances,  added  to  the  character  of  the  poem  hself, 
would  make  it  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Liberty  Hell. 

E.  L.  Follen. 

Be  brave  in  spite  of  all !  do  not  give  up  the 
fight ! 

Yield  not  to  fortune !   seek  joy  in  thyself  I 
and  let 

Envy  beneath  thee  quail.   Aye,  do  not  grieve 
or  fret, 

Though  chance,  and  time,  and  place  against 

thee  all  unite. 
Think  it  is  all  designed ;  afHiction  or  delight, 
Whatever  be   thy  ffxte,  take  it;  have  no 

regret. 

Perform  what  must  be  done  before  the  task 


is  set. 
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Thy  hope,  though  not  yet  born,  may  still 

behold  the  light. 
Why  ai't  thou  grieved,  why  pleased  ?  Thou 

art,  thyself,  thy  whole 
Good  and  ill-fortune.    See  tilings  as  they 

are,  I  say, 

-iVre  Ihey  not  all  within  thyself?    Up !  cast 
away 

Conceit !  ere  thou  proceed,  look  in  upon  thy 
soul. 

If  thou  hast  learned  indeed  to  will  and  to 
obey 

Thyself —  the  vast  rich  world  must  own  thy 
righteous  sway. 
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(gnglisl)  €1)11^0  J^otion 

OF  THE  INFEBIORITY  OF  THE  COLORED  POPULA- 
TION IN  AMERICA. 

My  little  girl,  between  five  and  six  years  of 
age,  has  long  been  interested  (so  far  as  she 
can  understand  them)  in  the  objects  of  the 
American  An ti- Slavery  Society.  The  last 
two  years  she  sent  her  little  offering  to  the 
Boston  Fair,  and  has  already  finished  the 

piece  of  work  which  is  to  bo  her  contribution 
this  year.  She  and  her  brother  (two  years 
younger)  were  admiring  her  work  and  spelling 
out  the  word  "  Liberty "  in  the  middle  of  it 
which  she  began  to  explain  to  him, — adding, 
after  she  had  told  him  what  "  Liberty "  and 
"Freedom"  meant,  —  "For  do  you  know, 
Dicky,  in  America  there  are  a  number  of 
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cruel  black  people  who  make  slaves  of  the 
whites?" 

I  wish  any  apologist  of  slavery  could  have 
seen  her  face  of  incredulity  and  horror  when 
I  corrected  her  mistake,  and  she  found  that  in 
fact  the  whites  were  the  cruel,  degraded  op- 
j)ressors,  and  the  blacks  the  guiltless  victims. 

BaiaxoL,  England. 


6 
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ficcture  on  Slat? cry. 

BY   GEORGE  ARMSTRONG. 

'J'he  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  iminiblishcd  Lecture  on 
Slavery  ileliveretl  by  the  Rev.  Geouge  AnMsmosf!,  of  IJristol,  Eng., 
Marcli  In,  1846.  The  iwrtions  of  Scripture  on  whidi  his  roftcctions 
were  founded,  being  .Matt.  vii.  12:  "  Whatsovcr  yc  would  liiat  men 
should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to  thcni ;  "  and  lleb.  xiii.  15 :  "  Kc- 
niunilicr  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  thcni ;  and  them 
which  suffer  advorsity,  as  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  our  attention  to  listen 
to  the  tenor  of  the  document  put  forth  by  the 

Congress  of  America,  on  declaring  their  In- 
dependence of  Great  Britain,  in  the  memo- 
rable year  of  1776.  Its  first  two  clauses  are 
couched  in  the  following  terms. 

"  When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bonds  which  have  connected 
tliem  with  another,  and  to  assume  the  sepa- 
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rate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  entitle  them, — 

A  DECENT  RESPECT  TO  THE  OPINIONS  OF  MAN- 
KIND requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  w^hich  impel  them  to  separate. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  — 

that    ALL    MEN    ARE    CREATED    EQUAL ;  that 

they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain INALIENABLE  RIGHTS ;  —  that  amoiig  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness :  and  that  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.     Prudence  indeed,  will  dictate 
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that  govemraents  long  established  should  not 

be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes. 
**##** 

But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  abso- 
lute despotism,  —  it  is  their  right,  —  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  oft'  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security." 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  an  expression 
occurs  in  the  commencing  clause,  of  a  very 
peculiar  import.  It  speaks  of  "  a  decent  respect 
for  the  ojnnions  of  onankind:''  I  own,  upon 
this  fact,  I,  for  one,  build  much.  My  purpose, 
brethren,  this  night,  is  to  awaken  and  stirength- 
en  and  sanctify  in  you,  that  peaceful  and  holy 
TRIBUNAL  to  wliicli  tliis  soleiiin  appeal  is 
made :  and  to  induce  you  to  embrace  opportu- 
nities of  bringing  that  tribunal  to  bear  upon 
the  public  and  national  acts  of  a  people  who, 
so  long  as  this  document  remains  in  accept- 
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ance  among  them,  constitute  you  tlieir  cen- 
sors ;  and  give  you  a  right  lo  proclaim  to 
them  your  impressions,  as  with  shuddering 
heart,  and  shocked  soul,  you  gain  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  and  contemporaneous  state 
of  things,  permitted,  cherished,  defended, — 
among  that  same  liberty-loving,  liberty-de- 
fining people,  who  call  you  to  witness  — 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inaniable  rights;"  and  that  chief  "among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

What,  then,  is  this  permitted,  cherished, 
defended  state  of  things  ?  Why,  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  3,000,000  of  our 
fellow  beings  are  held  and  used  as  beasts  and 
things;  living  without  legal  marriage;  with- 
out protection  to  family  relations ;  having  no 
control  over  their  offspring,  which  they  must 

yield  up  as  soon  as  born  —  to  be  reared  as 
5* 
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brutes  for  the  market ;  having  no  control  over 
then-  own  persons,  being  robbed  of  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  anything  their  own  ;  —  Hable 
to  be  seized  at  any  moment,  and  sold  to  pay 
their  masters'  del)ts.  In  a  won\,  the  sole  end 
of  their  existence,  the  profit  of  the  master; 
and  their  i^jowers  of  body  and  soul  —  their 
civil,  soc'  il,  and  domestic  rights  and  relations 
—  their  lime  and  eternity,  all  merged  in  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  their  owners  !  ! 

Such  is  but  a  sketch  —  the  merest  outline 
of  this  appalling  and  ghastly  system :  fill  it  up 
as  you  may  —  no  words  can  do  it  justice ;  and 
thought  itself  sinks  in  the  very  imagination  of 
it.  But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  another 
chapter  of  this  strange  history. 

It  was  but  some  twenty  years  later,  when 
on  another  July,  another  oppressed  commu* 
nity  "  DECLARED  "  itself  free.  It  was  in  that 
month  of  the  year  1798,  when  Hayti  sprang 
up,  and  organized  an  independent  govern- 
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ment  In  1801,  Fmiice,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
her  fume,  undertook  to  re-enslave  it.  In 
eleven  months  the  abortive  enterprise  was  at 
an  end ;  and  from  that  lime  Hayti  has  con- 
tinued free  and  independent.  It  was  just  the 
case  in  which  a  great  people  had  but  recently 
taught  them,  —  "  it  teas  then  right,  it  teas  their 
duty  to  throw  off  such  a  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security." 
Acting  on  this  "  right,"  yielding  to  this  "  duty," 
they  did  so.  And  how  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  emancipated  descendants  of 
the  men  who  fled  from  Laud  and  Charles 
dealt  with  this  heroic  Republic  ?  Why,  from 
that  day  to  this,  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
independence !  And  for  what  reason  ?  Sim- 
ply, distinctly,  unblushingly,  for  the  reason  — 
as  declared  in  the  public  debates  in  Congress 
—  that  "the  peace  of  eleven  states  in  this 
Union,"  —  (so  said  Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri) 
"  will  not  permit  the  fruits  of  a  successful 
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Negro  insuiTCctio;'  to  be  exhibited  among 
them."  "  The  Government  of  Ilayti,"  said 
another,  "  lias  proclaimed  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality;  and  has  marched  to  victory 
under  the  banner  of  universal  emancipation : 
—  our  2iolicy  with  regard  to  her  is  plain,  —  we 
never  can  acknowledge  her  independence." 

Never,"  —  said  a  tliird,  —  "  will  I,  never  will 
my  constituents,  be  forced  into  this  ....  Tliis 
body  have  long  been  free,  I  admit;"  —  (we 
refer  to  a  debate  so  lately  as  in  183S)  "yet  if 
they  had  been  free  for  centuries,  I  would  fwt  ac' 
knowledge  their  independence!"  Thus  spake 
the  men  who  had  sprung  into  political  being 
by  the  very  act  they  here  repudiate  in 
another!  Thus  spake  the  authors  or  niain- 
tainers  of  the  "Declaration"  of  1776;  —  in 
whose  behalf  they  had  appealed  to  the 
world's  opinion  ;  and  in  whose  support  they 
had  mutually  pledged  "their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor ! " 
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Now,  my  Christian  friends,  if  ever,  snrely, 
there  wjis  a  case  in  wliich  it  might  be  justified 
in  one  huPian  l)eing  —  in  one  poor  sinner  — 
to  sit  in  jiHlginont  on  another,  —  it  would  be 
when  and  as  we  read  tliesc  two  contrasting 
sets  of  things,  —  when  and  as  we  "look  on 
that  picture  and  on  this  I "  —  and  then  sum  up 
in  the  sacred  and  searching  words  avc  have 
inchidcd  in  our  text :  "  Wliatsoever  ye  Avould 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 

THEM." 

But  we  have  inchided  too,  in  our  text  —  and 
in  fitting,  strictest  sequence  too  —  witlj^  the 
words  preceding :  "  Remember  them  that  are 
in  bonds,  as  bou  nd  with  them ;  and  them  which 
sulTer  adversity,  as  being  yourselves  also  in 
the  body."  Remember  them,  oh  remember 
them !  Serve  them  how  you  can,  and  ask 
and  seek  in  what  ways  you  can  add  your 
voice  and  hand  in  the  holy  work  of  helping. 
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at  least,  to  "luiclo  tlie  lieavy  burden,  and 
letting  the  oppressed  go  free." 

They  are  said  to  be  happy.  If  they  were, 
it  would  be  but  a  motive  the  more  for  res- 
cuing creatures  witli  the  form  and  nature  of 
men,  from  being  reconciled  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  are  treated  as  no  better  or  worthier 
than  the  brutes  that  perish.  They  are  said  to 
be  happy;  and  in  words  so  emphatic  as  the 
following,  in  a  letter  from  a  leading  individual, 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  to  our  venerable 
Thomas  Clarkson.  "  Our  slaves  are  the  hap- 
pies(^3,000,000  of  human  beings  on  whom  the 
sun  shines.    Into  their  Eden  is  coming  Satan 

in  the  guise  of  an  Abolitionist "  !  !  ! 

Well,  it  may  be  so ;  but  if  so  happy,  if  so 

well  treated,  why  so  prone  to  run  aiuay  from 

this  happiness,  and  this  kind  care  ? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  advertisements 

from  Southern  newspapers,  but  a  few,  a  veiy 

few  from  the  thousands  of  similar  ones. 
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which,  ill  the  words  of  a  recent  tract  on 
American  Slavery  —  "blacken  the  columns  of 
1  he  southern  press.  "    They  all  exhibit  cases 

of  IIORKID   MUTILATION   AND    WOUNDS  I  Pcr- 

haps,  therefore,  examples  of  a  depraved  class 
of  malcontents,  who  ran  away  because  they 
were  miserably  punished,  and  miserably  pun- 
ished because  they  were  objects  unworthy  of 
mercy.  Tliey  were  excej^tions  to  the  general 
rule  of  servile  happiness.  Then  how  account 
for  THE  THOUSANDS  wlio,  tluough  difficulties 
that  only  despair  could  conquer,  make  for 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  as  offering  an  asylum 
which  to  them  is  "  as  life  from  the  dead  ? " 

The  same  respected  authority;  the  same 
Governor  Hammond,  in  the  aforesaid  let- 
ter, has  the  discretion  to  say  — "  We  accept 
the  Bible  terms,  as  the  definition  of  our  slave- 
ry, and  its  precepts  as  the  guide  of  our  con- 
duct. We  desire  nothing  more.  Even  the 
right  to  "  buffet,"  which  is  esteemed  so  shock- 
ing, finds  its  express  license  in  the  Gospel." 
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Now,  construed  with  such  rigor,  and  with 
such  determination  to  shut  out  explaining, 
qualifying,  and  more  general  and  controlling 
views,  one  might  wonder,  if  to  "  buffet "  were 
a  sanctioned  practice  in  those  who  rule,  where 
the  Scriptural  sanction  was  found  for  the 
EEsiSTANCE  cuacted  by  those  ivho  were  subject^ 
at  the  era  of  the  already  named  "  Declara- 
tion. "  of  Ilights  and  Liberties  ?    While  further 
we  might  ask,  how  far  this  professed  con- 
formity to  Bible  precepts         the  guide  of 
conduct^"  could  consist  with  the  language  and 
spirit  of  this  same  individual,  who,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  thinking  of  his  "  Eden,"  and 
doubtless  assimilating  with  "  Satan  "  the  spirit 
of  a  Channing,  publicly  declares  a  purpose  of 
sanguinary  vengeance  against  the  man  de- 
noted by  our  Southey,  as  "  a  l)lessing  and  an 
honor  to  his  generation  and  his  country"; 
warning  him  for  his  words  of  peace  and  truth 
uplifted  for  his  wronged  brother,  and  "  in  rc- 
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membrance  of  tbein  in  bonds,"  tbat,  if  he 
should  cross  the  borders  of  South  Carolina, 
not  twenty  thousand  men  should  save  him 
from  being  immolated  to  the  wrath  of  the 
slave-hoklmg  saints  and  patriots,  among  whom 
that  Governor,  to  be  sure,  was  as  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light ! 

But  we  must  draw  our  topic  to  a  close. 
Subjects  oowd  upon  our  thoughts.  Recol- 
lections multiply  as  we  think.  I  could  name 
to  you  the  friends  whom  we  have  encouraged, 
as  I  could  speak  to  you  of  the  institutions 
which  we  have  strengthened.  I  could  inter- 
est you  in  the  letters  we  have  received ;  and 
in  the  thankful  and  assuring  words  which 
have  been  sent  us,  that  our  influence  is  of  use, 
and  that  our  sympathies  far  more  than  our 
gifts,  are  valued  as  indications  of  that  power 
wliich  is  at  work,  unseen  but  felt,  which  gives 
nerve  to  the  arm  of  the  striving,  and  hope  to 

the  bosom  of  the  generous,  in  the  cause  of 
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"  them  that  are  in  bonds,  and  of  them  wliich 
suffer  adversity." 

On  these  thought  I  might  detain  you  longer. 
But  I  forbear.  I  have  said  enough  to  inform 
you.  May  it  be  found,  through  the  spirit  of 
God,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  imprkss  you. 


THOMAS  CLARKSON. 


(Du  l)caring  of  tl)c  PcatI)  of 
Qlijoinas  (Ularkson. 

II  Y    ELIZA    I.  E  E    F  O  L  L  E  >: .  • 

"Tlioytlml  lie  wise  sliall  shine  as  tlie  briglifncss  of  Jlie  firina- 
inoiil ;  iiiiil  tliey  llial  turn  many  to  ri^Mitcoiisiicss  as  the  stars:  forever 
and  ever." 

Thus,  faithfiil  one,  to  thee  be  given 

The  meed  of  glory  thine  I 
Thy  spirit,  like  the  stars  of  lieaven, 

Forevermore  shall  shine. 

For  thou  the  hearts  of  men  hast  bent 

To  righteousness  and  truth; 
For  this  thy  green  old  age  hast  spent, 

Thy  manhood  and  thy  3'^outh. 

Nor  "storied  urn"  nor  carved  stone, 
To  Clarkson  need  we  raise. 
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For  wherescs'er  thy  name  is  known, 
There  dwells  thy  deathless  praise. 

Nor  nobler  tribute  coiildst  thou  ask, 
To  grace  thine  honored  gmve, 

Than  this  —  the  story  of  thy  task  — 
"  Friend  of  the  helpless  slave." 

We  mourn  thee  not!  our  hearts  rejoice 
That  thy  great  soul  is  free ; 

It  cheers  us  like  a  spirit's  voice, 
But  to  remember  thee ! 

Cambridge,  U.  S. 
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JllustratioiT  of  Cljuractcr. 

BY    W  A  n  R  E \  BURTON. 

Many  of  the  colored  population  of  Boston 
were  once  slaves  at  the  South.  Their  lives 
liave  been  frauglit  with  labors,  pains,  hopes, 
fears,  agonies,  perilous  advcnturie,  and  perhaps 
of  loftiest  heroism,  such  as  hue-scorning 
Whitedoni  would  wonder  at  and  think  glori- 
ously romantic  in  anybody's  life  and  character 
but  those  of  the  Negro.  Among  them,  too,  are 
the  proud  world's  "  liltle  ones,"  who  are  high 
Heaven's  greatest ;  the  despising  of  whom,  I 
verily  beUeve,  will  be  found  a  fearful  thing  in 
the  judgments  of  eternity.  Let  facts  illus- 
trate. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  my  duties  in  the 

Ministry-at-large  led  me  through  the  African 
6* 
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obscurities  of  West  Boston.  In  one  little 
yard,  in  different  abodes,  I  found  tbree  indi- 
viduals who  had  once  been  in  Southern 
servitude,  and  who  were  entire  strangers  to 
each  other  till  they  came  together  in  this  city 
from  their  separate  thraldoms.  One  was  a 
middle-aged  woman,  who  told  me  a  most 
melting  tale  about  severance  from  her  child- 
ren and  the  rending  of  her  maternal  heart  by 
the  domestic  slave-trade.  The  other  two 
were  aged  men  of  above  four- score  years. 
The  story  of  one  I  will  here  relate :  — 

Thomas  Bailey  Hved  in  a  little  room  in  a 
third  story,  reached  by  a  steep,  narrow  stair- 
way. On  entering  I  excused  my  intrusion  by 
announcing  myself  as  a  missionary  to  the 
poor.  His  countenance  lighted  up  at  this, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  always  glad  to  see 
any  of  God's  children.  I  soon  elicited  his 
history. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  life  lie  was 
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a  slave  on  a  SoiUherii  plantation.  It  was  his 
fortune,  liowevcr,  to  have  an  uncommonly 
kind  master,  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth. 
He  had  chosen  for  a  wife  a  woman  residing 
on  a  neighboring  plantation,  near  a  navigable 
river.  He  had  liimself  as  much  happiness  as 
could  be  expected  by  one  of  his  lot.  But  the 
war  of  1812  came  on,  and  the  British  made 
depredations  on  the  estates  near  the  water- 
side. The  master  of  his  wife,  fearing  to  lose 
his  slaves  by  means  of  the  enemy,  resolved 
to  send  them  off  to  Alexandria  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  and  Bailey's  wife  and  seven  children 
among  the  rest.  The  husband  and  father  was 
in  agony.  How  inexpressibly  precious  were 
these  eight  living  beings  I  He  owned  nothing 
in  the  world  but  them  —  the  treasures  of  his 
heart,  legalized  by  the  Father  of  Spirits  and 
the  God  of  Love.  These  were  to  be  torn 
forever  from  his  embrace,  from  liis  sight,  and 
perhaps  to  be  scattered  also  from  each  other, 
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brother  and  sister,  each  in  a  diflereiit  direction, 
and  far  away  Hkewise  from  the  mother  that 
bore  tlicm,  and  wlio  loved  tJiem  as  she  did 
her  hfe.  But  this  horrid  separation  was  pre- 
vented on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  by  the 
enemy's  burning  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  to  be  taken  to  the  slave-market.  He 
now  resolved  to  do  his  utmost,  and  dare  any 
danger  for  their  rescue.  Under  the  cover  of 
night  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  he  was  soon 
able  to  convey  his  whole  family  on  board  a 
British  vessel  lying  not  far  off  in  the  river. 
What  a  foretaste  of  heaven  must  have  been 
their  ecstatic  joy  at  such  a  deliverance  —  a 
fortune  so  different  from  the  fate  which  short- 
ly before  seemed  a  very  certainty.  They 
were  all  carried  by  their  new  friends  to  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands  where  they  staid 
a  year.  During  this  period  one  of  the  child- 
ren was  taken  away,  not  to  irretrievable 
bondage,  but  to  the  freedom  of  the  heavenly 
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kingdom.  They  then  emigrated  to  Halifax  in 
tlie  British  Provinces.  Here  his  home  was 
soon  made  lonely  and  his  heart  desolate  by 
the  decease  of  his  wife.  He  had  before  led  a 
life  of  good  ordinary  morality,  but  he  had  not 
experienced  tlie  regenerating  power  of  religion, 
and  he  felt  the  need  of  consolations  which 
this  world  had  not  to  give.  By  the  grace  of 
God,  wilder  the  preaching  of  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, he  became  a  professed  disciple  of  Jesus. 
His  account  of  his  conversion  and  of  liis 
subsequent  life  was  full  of  touching  pathos. 
"  O !"  said  he,  "  thcJ  Lord  called  to  me  in  a 
voice  that  went  to  the  core  of  my  heart,  and 
I  obeyed  him.  He  gave  me  the  influences  of 
liis  spirit;  then,  OI  how  I  loved  my  heavenly 
Father ;  I  loved  all  my  fellow  men ;  I  loved 
all  the  animals,  the  very  creeping  tilings, 
indeed  everything  that  God  made,  because 
He  made  them.  I  was  very  ignorant,  for  I 
had  never  learned  to  read,  and  I  was  ready  to 
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receive  instruction  from  anybody;  a  little 
babe  miglit  have  tanglit  me,  I  felt  so  humble 
and  I  so  wanted  to  learn. " 

He  said  that  he  now  felt  how  very  impor- 
tant it  was  that  liis  cliilch*en  should  be  trained 
up  aright.  Their  mother  being  dead,  all  the 
care  came  on  him,  and  he  felt  that  as  a 
Christian  father  he  had  a  great  duty  to  per- 
form. Although  by  going  out  at  jobbing  in 
the  city  he  might  make  his  labor  much  more 
profitable,  yet,  having  learned  at  the  South  to 
cobble  shoes,  he  resolved  to  pursue  this  busi- 
ness now,  at  home,  so  that  he  might  always 
be  theic  +o  take  care  of  his  children.  He 
could  not  teacii  them  much,  but  he  could 
keep  them  from  some  evil  and  do  them  some 
good.  He  had  them  kneel  around  him  every 
night  and  morning  while  he  prayed  to  their 
Father  in  heaven.  At  their  humble  meals,  he 
made  them  cross  their  hands  and  bow  their 
heads  while  he  craved  the  Divine  blessing  on 
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their  food.  Tliiis  lie  continued  in  liis  bereave- 
ment, and  trained  up  his  six  children  till  they 
were  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Then  he  went  out  from  home  to  work  at 
much  larger  pay.  He  continued  in  Halifax 
till  about  a  year  previous  to  the  time  I  met 
him,  when  he  came  to  Boston,  to  visit  a 
daughter.  O !  thought  I,  would  that  the 
fathers,  even  the  well-educated  fathers  of  this 
favored  city,  were  as  faithful  as  you.  I  spoke 
of  Sabbath  privileges  and  of  religious  meet- 
mgs  generally.  "  O!"  exclaimed  he,  "  they  are 
very  precious  to  me.  I  could  not  do  without 
them.  Prayer  is  my  meat,  my  drink,  my  veiy 
breath  of  life."  What  a  beautiful  climax  — 
the  earnest  eloquence  of  a  devout  heart! 
He  could  not  read  a  word,  but  on  an  old  desk 
lay  a  Bible,  to  which  I  alluded,  and  he  re- 
marked that  he  should  be  very  thankful  if  I 
would  read  a  chapter.  I  therefore  read  the 
CIII  Psalm.    When  I  had  got  through,  and 
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looked  from  the  book  to  the  man,  I  found  hiin 
bending  forward,  his  arms  resting  on  his  lap, 
his  lips  slightly  parted,  his  dark  eye  distended, 
and  all  swimming  and  glistening  with  the 
moisture  of  emotion,  and  his  face  was  alive, 
every  particle  of  it,  with  expression.  The 
beaming  light  of  intense  Christian  faith,  hope 
and  love,  irradiated  his  features;  and  that 
old,  wrinkled,  ebony  countenance  was  abso- 
lutely beautiful;  it  was  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness; like  that  of  those  who  had  passed 
witliin  the  veil.  I  felt  that  he  was  nearer  to 
the  mercy-seat  than  myself,  and  was  of  wor- 
thier utterance  before  the  Hearer  of  prayer, 
and  I  requested  him  to  pray.  At  once,  as  if 
the  act  was  as  familar  to  him  as  converse 
with  a  friend,  he  knelt  down  and  poured  out 
one  of  the  most  heart- expressing  and  heart- 
stirring  prayers  I  ever  heard.  His  voice  was 
not  loud  and  boisterous  as  that  of  devotion 
sometimes  is,  with  the  ignorant  enthusiast, 
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but  was  subdued  to  a  soft,  yet  still  most 
earnest  tone,  and  flowed  into  my  ear  with  a 
melody  like  notes  from  music-chords.  They 
indeed  flowed  into  my  heart.  I  had  not  an 
idea  originating  with  myself;  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  individualized  directly  from 
him  into  me.  That  prayer,  indeed,  seemed  to 
run  directly  through  my  soul  —  a  sort  of 
religious  electricity,  kindling  and  melting  and 
fitting  it  to  mingle  with  and  be  blessed  by 
those  holy  influences  from  the  heavenly  Fath- 
er which  were  ready  and  waiting  for  union 
with  the  spirit  of  his  child  yet  in  the  flesh. 

Such  was  my  interview  with  the  poor  old 
African.  When  I  came  away,  it  was  with 
tardy  steps  and  lingering  looks  behind.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  been  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  had  caught  a  last  earthly  glimpse 
of  one  about  to  pass  through.    Indeed,  I  saw 

him  no  more,  for,  on  returning  to  the  place  a 
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few  days  after,  I  found  that  he  had  gone  to 
one  of  his  children  in  another  city. 

Phrenologists  say  that  the  constitutional 
rehgious  tendencies  are  stronger  in  the  Negro 
than  in  any  other  race  of  men.  I  believe 
tliis  aged  saint's  character  to  be  an  exponent 
of  the  religious  capacity  of  liis  people.  I 
believe  in  all  sincerity  that  when  the  African 
South  shall  have  freedom  and  the  Bible,  and  a 
due  Christian  culture,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
will  come  there  with  a  power  and  a  glory 
unsurpassed.  Lideed,  I  have  the  faith  that  it 
will  be  the  religious  paradise  of  the  land,  and 
an  example  to  the  proud  white  world  which 
it  cannot  despise,  yea,  of  which  it  will  almost 
stand  in  awe. 

Boston,  U.  S. 
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\)o\u3  from  tl)c  (!Dllr  IDorllr  to  tl)c  ISlm. 

BY   AN   ENGLISH  LADY. 

The  Drawings  referred  to  in  tlie  following  lines  were  sent  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar,  Boston,  United  States, 
October,  1846. 

A  Voice  from  the   Swiss  Mountains  I 
'    Glorious,  free, 
Their  snow  peaks  point  to  Heaven,  the 

Heaven  of  love. 
While  peaceful  valleys,  with  their  villsige 
spires, 

Tell  how  their  sons,  who  once  in  deadly 
strife, 

Endured  and  struggled  in  blest  Freedom's 
cause, 

Now  tranquil  dwell,  respecting  others'  rights. 
As  erst  they  labored  to  defend  their  own. 
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A  Voice  from  Bhitish  Castles  !  Tyrants 
there, 

Who  knew  not  Christ's  pure  law  except  in 
name, 

Long  held  imperious  sway.    Stern  men  of 
blood 

Lorded  it  o'er  their  brethren,  round  their 
necks 

Fastened  the  chain,  and  bade  them  work  as 
slaves. 

They  gained  their  Magaa  Charta,  showed 
that  kings 

Should  never  trample  on  their  sacred  rights, 
But  knew  not  that  the  Christian's  God  hath 
made, 

E'en  of  one  blood,  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
Oppression's  reign  is  o'er;  these  feudal  piles 
All  crumble  in  their  ruins;  beauteous  now; 
For  Nature,  shaming  that  her  sons  have  been 
Thus  tyrannous  and  cruel,  hangs  a  veil 
Of  tender,  verdant  ivy  o'er  those  walls, 
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Once  armed  with  darts  and  slings,  now 

crowned  with  flowers. 
And  e'en  the  curious  eye  can  scarce  discern 
Where  the  chained  captive  dragged  his  tedi- 
ous days, 

And  molten  lead  was  poured  by  man  on  man. 
The  reign  of  Force  must  pass,  —  Nature  is 
free  I 

A  Voice  from  Norway's  Fiords  I  Hardy, 
bold, 

Her  rugged  sons  rejoice  in  their  wild  rocks, 
Which  no  slave's  foot  shall  tread.    The  dis- 
tant sail 

Is  one  of  "Freedom's  swift-winged  angels, 
flying 

To  set  the  captive  loose."    Another  Voice 
From  Rydal  Water  I    There  the  poet  sage 
Passes  life's  evening,  where  his  lyre  hath 
waked 

The  music  of  the  heart,  freedom  and  love. 
7# 
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A  Voice  from  Sunset  Lakes!    The  dis- 
tant hills 

Lave  their  cahn  summits  in  the  crystal  flood, 
And  glowing  clouds,  reflected  in  the  waves. 
Tell  of  a  brilliant  morrow.    Shall  the  soul 
Of  man,  immortal  man,  less  shadow  forth 
The  bright  perfections  of  the  Eternal  INIind 
Than  do  these  waters?    Shall  the  promise 
rise 

Of  peaceful,  happy  mornings,  from  these 
scenes,  — 

And  shall  a  mournful  gloom,  unchanged  by 
e'en 

One  ray  of  Heaven's  own  lustre,  darkly  sink 
On  the  enslaved  soul,  the  child  of  woe  ? 
And  Flowers,  too,  have    their  Voice! 

Beauteous  and  bright 
They  live  for  joy.    Shall  God  so  clothe  the 

flowers, 

The  creatures  of  a  day,  in  loveliness. 

And  hath  He  not  clothed  man's  undying  soul 
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With  beauty  more  enduring,  —  infinite? 
A  Voice  from  dark  Getiiseman;  His 
voice, 

Who  came  to  set  the  pining  captive  free, 
To  loose  the  prisoner's  bonds; — who  died 
for  all, 

That  all  through  him  might  gain  eternal  life. 
Let  us  not  crucify  the  Lord  afresh. 
And  make  the  Covenant's  blood  of  none 
effect! 

These  voices  send  we  thee,  America, 
From  thy  old  fatherland,  our  blessed  Isle, 
To  waken  thee  from  thy  dead  sleep  of  sin, 
To  bid  thee  purge  thyself  from  that  foul  stain, 
That  crime  beyond  all  crime,  —  union  of  all,  — 
Which  now  pollutes  thee.  Art  thou  truly 
free, 

Thou  land  of  boasted  liberty  ?    The  sighs 
Of  millions,  chained  in  hopeless  bondage,  rise 
Unpiticd  from  thy  shores,  —  sons  of  thy  soil. 
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Though  dark  in  skin,  with  souls  as  fair  as 
thine. 

Art  thou  a  Christian  country,  —  thou  whose 
laws 

Follow  unto  the  death,  the  man  who  bears 
The  Book  of  Life  to  heal  the  sufferer's 
stripes  ? 

Thou  offerest  incense  to  the  God  of  love, 
And  tramplest  on  His  image!    Tiioii  dost 
bind 

His  words  upon  thy  lips,  not  on  thy  heart! 
Thou  build'st  the  temples  of  the  living  God 
With  blood-stained  gold,  the  price  of  human 
flesh. 

Yet,  Western  Land,  we  love  thee.  Oft 
our  hearts 

Have  burned  indignant  at  the  heinous  wrongs 
Our  country  laid  on  thee  in  years  long  past. 
Our  fathers  oft  have  sought  thy  ocean-shores 
To  fly  the  tyrant's  arm;  their  pilgrim  steps 
Hallowed  thy  soil.    Thy  patriots  are  our  own, 
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Sons  of  our  Saxon  race.    The  poet,  sage, 
Have  sent  across  the  waves  their  heaven- 
born  thou  gilts, 
KindUng  our  souls  with  theirs.    And  'tis  for 
this 

We  warn  thee  now,  with  earnest,  Christian 
love. 

To  put  thy  foul  sin  from  thee.    Every  brand 
Thou  burnest  on  those  suffering,  helpless  ones, 
Fixes  with  deeper  stain  on  thy  own  soul. 
And  every  piercing  cry  of  deep  despair, 
Drawn  by  the  tyrant's  lash,  is  heard  in 
Heaven. 

Hear  us,  our  kindred  country  I    Lift  thy 
voice 

With  ours  against  this  wrong!    Teach  not 
thy  sons, 

Thy  young  and  guileless  sons,  that  'tis  the 
law, 

Their  nation's  law,  that  binds  the  wretched 
slave. 
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But  teach  them  that  America  is  free, 
And  that  no  slave  can  touch  thy  sacred  soil. 
Say  not  that  Northern  States  must  closely 
join 

With  Southern  to  support  this  deadly  sin ;  — 
The  Saviour  tells  us  to  dissolve  the  ties 
E'en  of  the  closest  kindred,  if  they  draw 
Our  hearts  from  him.    Speak,  all  ye  true-born 
men, 

Bate  not  one  effort,  let  no  tongue  be  mute 
Until  all  dwell  in  glorious  liberty, 
United  in  one  bond  of  Brotherhood ! 


£cltcr. 


BY   GEORGE  COJIBE. 

MRS.  MAUI.V  W.  CHAPMAX. 

Dear  Madam  :  I  deeply  regret  having  de- 
layed so  long  to  write  to  you  since  your  kind 
letter  to  Mrs.  Combe;  but  we  have  both 
suffered  from  bad  health  and  been  much 
abroad,  during  the  time.  Thank  God,  we  are 
now  both  completely  restored  and  settled 
here,  and  once  more  enjoy  the  society  of  our 
friends  and  the  other  unspeakable  blessings 
of  Providence. 

In  all  my  wanderings  in  foreign  countries, 
I  have  found  intelligent  men  eager  to  inquke 
into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  when  they  heard 
that  I  had  visited  them;  and  the  descriptions 
which  I  gave  cheered  the^  hopes  of  the  phi- 
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lantliropists,  and  animated  the  efforts  of  politi- 
cal reformers.  But  there  was  one  dark  stain 
on  the  fair  face  of  the  mighty  confederacy 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  either  to  hide 
or  to  palliate  —  that  of  Slavery.  Again  and 
again  was  the  question  put  to  me  in  sorrow, 
and  not  in  anger,  "  But  how  is  it  2)ossible  for 
a  people  so  moral,  rehgious,  enlightened, 
and  free,  to  defend  and  practice  Slavery?" 
Wliat  could  I  answer?  The  contradiction 
between  every  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Institutions,  and 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  slavery,  was  so 
complete,  that  an  angel  from  heaven  must 
have  stood  ashamed  and  dumb  before  every 
virtuous  man  who  asked  him  for  an  answer  to 
this  question,  I  explained  to  my  inquiring 
friends  that  the  odious  system  was  begun 
imder  the  British  Government,  long  before 
America  was  free;  but  "why  does  it  con> 
tinue?"  was  the  instant  rejoinder  to  this 
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statement.  If  tliero  is  a  living  being  in  the 
United  States  who  does  not  lament  and  shud- 
der at  this  scourge  of  humanity,  he  is  dead,  not 
only  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  patriot- 
ism but  to  the  sense  of  shame  and  the  honor 
of  his  country.  The  grand  moral  lesson  which 
the  United  States  is  reading  to  the  world  is 
neutralized,  nay,  converted  into  a  bitter  mock- 
ery of  reason,  by  slavery ;  and  in  every  part 
of  Europe  where  I  have  travelled  is  this 
de^ilorable  truth  known  and  lamented  by  the 
good,  but  hailed  with  pleasure  and  pointed  to 
with  triumph  by  the  oppressor  and  his  tools. 

That  the  great,  good  God,  who  certainly 
rules  this  world  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  reason,  may  prosper  your  efforts  to  root  out 
the  evil  of  slavery,  is  the  constant  desire  of. 
Dear  Madam,  yours  very  faithfully, 

George  Combe. 

45  Melville  Street,  Edinbiirgli, 
the  23d  November,  1845. 
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I\iubne00  to  0lat)C0. 

BY   WILLIAM   PLUMER,  JR. 
Our  slaves  are  treated  with  uniform  kindness.  —  McDufkie. 

Talk  not  of  kindness  to  thy  slave!  The 
chain, 

That  galls  his  body  oft,  must  in  liis  ear 
Forever  clank:  the  whip,  resounding  near. 
Oft  on  liis  back  descending,  driven  amain, 
Hath,  in  his  quivering  flesh,  left  bloody  stain. 
How  then  can  he  thy  tones  of  kindness  hear 
Who  knows  not  justice  ?    But,  kind  master ! 
strip 

Thy  body  to  the  task,  and  herd  with  those 
Who  toil,  for  others'  gain,  beneath  the  whip, 
And  share  with  them  the  kindness  Slavery 
shows : 
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So  may'st  thou  judge  aright  of  favors,  shown 
By  power  to  weakness,  where  no  rights  are 
known. 

Such  lordly  kindness  gilds  the  bitter  pill; 
But  leaves  unchanged  its  deadly  venom  still. 


New  Ilampsliire,  U.  S. 
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(5ffcct0  of  (Emancipation  in  Barbalroea. 

Edinburgli,  the  17tJi  July,  ISlC. 

MRS.  CHAPMAN,  BOSTON,  U.  S. 

Dear  Madam  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing to  you  a  contribution  for  "  The  Liberty 
Bell,"  which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable.  It  is 
a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Davy,  the  brother  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  the  author  of  his 
"  Life,"  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Effects  of 
Emancipation  in  Barbadoes,  where  he  is  now 
residing  in  official  and  professional  employ- 
ment. 

On  one  point,  I  wish  that  Dr.  Davy  had 
possessed  more  accurate  information.  He 
refers  to  the  celebrated  Professor  Tiedemann 
as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
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Negro  brain  is  equal  to  tlie  European,  and  he 
is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Tiedemann 
makes  this  statement ;  but  unfortunately  the 
same  Tiedemann  gives  the  measuremenu  on 
which  his  assertion  is  founded,  and  they  direct- 
It/  contmclict  his  conchisions.  The  following 
xu'e  the  results  actually  obtained  on  summing 
up  Tiedemann's  measurements. 


Inch,  lines. 

Average  Lengtli  of  Brain  in     .   .  4  Negroes,  ....  5  11 

.  7  Euiopcun  Males,  .6  21-7 

.  6      "      Females,  5  101-2 

in  4  Negroes,     .  .   .   4  .  81-6 

.  7  European  Males,  .5  11-7 

.  5      «      Females,  5  41-3 

.  3  Negroes,  ....  2  11 1-3 

.  7  European  Males,  .  3  4 

.  4      «      Females,  2  91-2 


((  <(  (C 

Average  greatest  breadth  of  do, 
Average  height  of  Brain  in 

'C  ({  (C 


The  measurements  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  the  following. 


J^unhcr  Mean  internal  Largest  in  Smallest  in 

of  capacity,  in  cu-  the~ scries,  tke  scries,  in 

skulls.  bic  inches,  in  cub.  in.  cubic  inches, 

Caucasian,                 52  87  109  75 

Sfongolian,                 lo  83  93  69 

>^a'ay,                      18  81  89  64 

Aboriginal  Americans,  147  80  lOO  60 

Ethiopians,  Negroes,     29  78  94  65 

8* 
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The  Ethiopians  were  all  unmixed  Negroes, 
nine  of  whom  were  Native  Africans. 

I  make  these  corrections  on  Dr.  Davy's 
statement,  not  because  they  afford  the  least 
countenance  to  slavery,  but  because,  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  emancipation,  we  should  not 
avail  ourselves  of  error  in  any  form,  even 
although  quite  unintentionally  propounded. 
The  Negro's  brain,  although  smaller  than  the 
European,  is  quite  large  enough  to  constitute 
him  a  moral  and  intelligent  being,  and,  there- 
fore, to  fit  him  for  freedom. 

Dr.  Davy's  error  is  one  which  is  common  to 
him  and  most  of  the  Physiologists  of  England, 
who  trusted,  (as  they  were  well  authorized  to 
do,)  in  the  harmony  between  the  data  of 
Professor  Tiedemann  and  his  conclusions, 
without  subjecting  them  to  a  scrutiny,  and  it 
relates  not  to  facts  falling  under  his  own 
observation  but  to  reports  of  facts  made  by 
Professor  Tiedemann,  and  it  therefore  does 
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not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
testimony. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  from 
Mrs.  Combe  and  myself,  I  remain, 
Dear  Madam, 

i'''jiirs  very  respectfully, 

George  Combe. 

£ettcr. 

BY   .T  O  H  N    D  A  V  Y  . 

BaiiiniloL'^!,  UFay  M,  1840. 

Mr  U£AK  SI)!, 

I  REJOICE  to  learn  that  continued  exertions 
are  making,  both  in  America  and  at  home,  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
that  slavery  is  a  mistake  equally  in  practice 
and  theory.  I  could  Avish  that  those  who  still 
approve  of  it,  or  may  consider  it  a  necessary 
evil,  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies, 
especially  to  this  island,  and  witness  the 
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effects  of  cjiiancipation.  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  they  would  not  go  back  satislied  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  has  here  been  in  every 
respect  advantageous,  —  to  the  negroes,  to  the 
planters,  and  to  the  population  generally. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Barbadoes,  now  verg- 
ing on  a  year,  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject 
with  individuals  of  diiferent  classes,  —  with 
proprietors  of  estates,  formerly  tlie  owners  of 
slaves;  with  merchants,  with  colored  people 
who  had  been  slaves;  —  and,  amongst  them 
all,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  feeling,  that 
emancipation  was  a  blessing,  and  that  were 
it  possible  to  bring  back  slavery,  all  would  be 
opposed  to  it. 

This  island,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ils  popula- 
tion mainly  consists  of  colored  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  belong  to  the  emancipated 
class.  May  it  not  then  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example  of  emancipation,  to  show  ils  eflects 
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and  tendencies,  whether  for  good  or  evil? 
With  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  these,  let 
us  briefly  compare  the  state  of  Baihadoes 
before  and  since  the  abolition  of  slaveiy. 

When  slavery  existed,  there  was  always 
fear  of  insurrection,  —  and  especially  in  times 
of  danger,  whether  connected  with  war,  or 
other  calamity,  such  as  fires  and  hurricanes. 
Then  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  standing 
militia,  always  ready  to  act.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  beacons  and  forts,  to  give  the  alarm 
and  aflbrd  defence.  Now  there  is  a  perfect 
feeling  of  security.  The  population  is  con- 
sidered as  one,  bound  together  by  common 
rights  and  common  interests.  The  militia  has 
been  disbanded ;  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
organized, except  on  a  threatening  of  war. 
Forts  are  no  longer  required.  Some  of  them 
have  been  dismantled  and  are  foi-gotten ;  some 
have  been  converted  into  stations  for  the  po- 
lice, a  body  composed  chiefly  of  colored  men. 
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This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  happy  change, 
and  worth  some  pecuniary  sacrifices;  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  it  has  entailed  any  such.  Let 
us  pass,  to  judge  of  this,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  estates  under  the  former  and  the  present 
systems  of  slave  and  free  labor.  I  have  been 
assured  by  many  managers  of  estates  well 
acquainted  with  the  minute  details  of  expendi- 
ture under  the  two  systems,  that  free  labor  is 
.really  more  economical.  Nor  is  this  surpris- 
ing, when  we  consider  the  capital  invested  in 
slaves  as  property;  the  losses  it  was  subject 
to,  from  death,  natural  infirmity  and  disease ; 
the  expense  of  medical  attendance,  apart  from 
the  unavoidable  expenses  of  supporting  them. 
The  free  laborer  at  present  is  well  paid,  and  is 
contented,  having  about  a  shilling  sterling  a 
day,  men  and  women  alike ;  a  rate,  where  the 
ordinary  articles  of  diet  are  cheap,  and  where 
most  laborers  have  a  portion  of  land  for  which 
they  pay  rent,  amply  sufficient  to  supply  all 
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their  wants,  and  to  enable  them  to  have  some 
comforts  and  even  hixuries.  Commonly,  on 
every  estate  averaging  three  liundred  acres, 
requiring  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  labor- 
ers, there  is  a  village,  where  those  who  work 
on  the  farm  reside  —  about  fifty  families. 
Being  near  their  work  is  an  advantage  both 
to  the  laborers  and  proprietors ;  and  it  being 
for  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  attach  the 
former  to  them,  they  are  dealt  with  kindly  and 
liberally.  If  other  conduct  is  experienced,  it 
is  only  for  a  short  time ;  they  will  seek  other 
employment  and  will  have  no  diflicnlty  in 
finding  it 

Next,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  population,  and  consider  what 
it  is  now  in  comparison  with  what  it  was,  and 
whether  any  natural  change  has  been  the 
result  of  emancipation.  And  let  us  begin 
with  the  white  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
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especiall}'^  the  higher  classes,  those  in  easy  or 
affluent  circumslaiices,  as  the  planters,  the 
attornies,  the  managers,  merchants,  &c.  From 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  these  classes 
appear  to  be  exemplary  in  their  conduct.  In 
the  times  of  slavery,  it  is  admitted  that  they 
were  licentious ;  that  concubinage  was  com- 
mon, and  not  held  in  discredit,  with  a  loose- 
ness of  conduct  and  conversation  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
mind.  Youth  was  particularly  exposed  to  this 
degrading  and  enervating  influence,  when 
there  was  no  check  to  indulgence,  —  no 
call  to  exercise  control ;  when  too  often  a 
gentleman's  house  was  a  kind  of  brothel,  and 
when  instances  occurred  of  gentlemen  plant- 
ers keeping  in  slavery  their  offspring  by  slave 
mothers.  Let  lis  turn  now  to  the  emanci- 
pated race  and  to  the  colored  part  of  the 
community.  A  woman  of  color  fomierly  es- 
teemed it  an  honor  to  be  the  kept  mistress  of 
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a  white  man.  Now  she  considers  it  disrepu- 
table, and  few  connections  of  the  kind  are 
found.  Marriage  is  now  become  common 
amongst  the  black  and  colored  people.  It 
is  held  to  be  right,  and  concubinage  wrong. 
This  is  the  understanding  on  the  subject.  It 
is  admitted  however  by  the  friends  of  the 
blacks,  that  amongst  themselves  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  irregular  connection,  that  the 
marriage  tie  is  loose,  and  that  the  senses,  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  passions  are  con- 
cerned, are  very  little  under  the  influence  of 
principle.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we 
keep  ia  mind,  how  their  habits  were  formed  in 
slavery,  Avlien  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
not  permitted,  and  when  chastity  was  not 
even  known  by  name.  These  remarks  apply 
to  the  older  portion  of  the  population.  I 
•  believe  they  do  not  apply  lo  the  rising  gene- 
ration, a  certain  proportion  of  whom  have  not 

been  without  religious  and  moral  training. 
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And  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  greater 
the  degree  of  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
this  training,  the  more  correct  is  the  conduct 
of  the  young  people. 

As  to  vices  coming  under  the  head  of 
crimes,  I  beUeve  it  may  be  stated  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  are  less  numer- 
ous now  than  formerly,  and  that  there  are  few 
if  any  countries  in  Europe  in  which  crimes  of 
an  atrocious  kind  are  more  rare.  I  have  not 
heard  of  the  murder  of  a  white  man  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery^  nor  of  any  instance  of 
revenge  taken  by  the  liberated  for  cruel  treat- 
ment inflicted  before  liberation.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  instances  of  house-breaking  or 
of  robbery,  except  of  a  petty  kind,  commonly 
designated  as  pilfering.  The  security  as  to 
property  in  which  the  opulent  live  here  is 
remarkable.  But  it  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  easy  condition  of  the  people 
generally,  and  the  absence  in  consequence  of 
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a  sufficient  impelling  motive.  Want  is  almost 
unknown ;  beggars  are  almost  unknown ;  and 
yet  there  are  no  poor-laws ;  no  provision  made 
by  law  for  the  support  of  paupers.  Prior  to 
abolition,  from  what  I  can  learn,  crime  of 
every  kind  was  niore  prevalent,  —  especially 
robbery.  Then  there  was  always  at  large  a 
certain  number  of  runaway  slaves,  who  sup- 
ported themselves  by  nightly  depredations, 
and,  occasionally  collected  in  large  parties, 
broke  into  and  plundered  the  houses  of  the 
opulent. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  in  considering  an  opinion  advanced 
by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  viz.  that  no  new 
condition  of  society  could  be  expected  at  this 
period  of  the  world,  hazards  the  hypothesis,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  that  such  a  condition  may 
occur  and  be  derived  from  the  African  races, 
depending,  as  he  supposes,  on  an  element 
belonging  to  their  constitution  or  tempera- 
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raent,  of  mildness,  gentleness,  and  the  kindred 
feelings,  prompting  to  social  enjoyment,  and 
opposed  to  that  strife  and  ambitious  conten- 
tion which  has  marked  tlie  progress  of  society, 
especially  amongst  the  white  races  of  man- 
kind. Though  I  cannot  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  this  ingenious  writer  as  regards  the  exam- 
ple of  the  African  races  on  society  generally, 
I  think  there  are  some  grounds  for  viewing 
them,  as  he  does,  as  mainly  intent  on  enjoy- 
ment, and  undisturbed  commonly  by  the  striv- 
ing voice  of  ambition.  But  this  may  be, 
because  hitherto  their  animal  propensities  and 
affections  have  been  more  exercised  than 
their  intellectual.  To  judge  fairly  of  them 
we  must  suspend  decision  till  they  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  old 
European  races,  educated  like  them,  governed 
like  them,  and  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the 
government. 
An  able  German  Physiologist,  Professor 
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Tiedemann,  lias  endeavored  to  prove  that 
neither  in  the  African  brain,  (the  intellectual 
organ)  nor  in  the  African  mind  (the  manifes- 
tation of  its  working)  is  there  anything  dis- 
tinctive compared  with  the  European.  And 
this  I  think  is  the  opinion  which  commonly 
prevails  here.  I  have  inquired  on  the  subject 
of  many  experienced  persons,  —  medical  men, 
lawyers  and  planters,  and  assurance  has  gene- 
rally been  given  me,  that  in  natural  abilities  — 
in  capacity,  the  Negroes  are  not  inferior  to 
Europeans,  and  that  had  they  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  the  same  motives 
and  opiiortunities  for  mental  culture,  their 
attainments,  it  might  be  expected  would  not 
be  inferior.  Their  children  have  a  great  facil- 
ity in  learning  at  school,  and  the  men  a  great 
aptitude  to  learn  what  they  take  an  interest 
in  belonging  to  their  trades  and  calling,  as 
the  use  of  implements  in  husbandry,  and 

improved  methods  in  the  useful  arts.    A  short 
9* 
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time  since,  when  I  was  in  Antigua,  I  was 
present  in  the  House  of  Assembly  during  a 
debate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  grammar 
school  of  the  colony  should  be  conducted. 
The  plan  proposed  was  a  liberal  one,  so  as 
not  to  exclude  the  cliildren  of  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians.  It  was  opposed  by  an 
amendment,  tantamount  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  but  those  of  parents  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  liberal  view  was 
supported  by  three  colored  members.  It  was 
a  gratification  to  hear  them,  they  spoke  so 
well,  so  logically,  so  temperately,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  so  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
And  these  were  men  almost  self-eaucated. 
Had  not  my  doubts  as  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  colored  races  been  shaken 
before,  they  must  I  think  have  been  by  what 
I  witnessed  on  tliis  occasion.  Before  I  came 
to  the  West  Indies,  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  had  not  even  been  convinced  by  Tiedemann 
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that  the  African  mind  is  not  decidedly  inferior 
in  power  to  the  European.  It  seemed  to  me 
difficult  to  imagine  how,  unless  there  were 
some  innate  inferiority,  the  African  races 
should  have  remained  so  long  in  a  rude, 
unprogressive  state,  totally  without  a  native 
literature,  totally  without  science,  and  with  a 
knowledge  only  of  the  useful  arts  exceedingly 
limited  and  primitive.  Certainly  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this.  It  may  perhaps  he  met  by 
reference  to  the  state  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  found  on  the  ffi'st  invasion  of 
the  Komans,  —  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  are  supposed  to  have  been  before  the 
introduction  of  letters.  And  certainly  great 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  circumstan- 
ces of  climate,  soil  and  country  peculiar  to 
Africa,  unfavorable  to  civiUzation,  —  favorable 
to  despotism  and  rude  ignorance.  However 
this  difficulty  may  be  explained,  I  am  now 
ready  to  grant,  that  the  capacity  of  the  African 
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mind  as  witnessed  in  its  ordinary  operations,  is 
not  below  par  when  compared  with  the  Euro- 
pean. Whether  the  race  has  any  pecuHarities 
of  intellect,  I  am  of  opinion  cannot  well  be 
determined  at  present,  and  especially  as  re- 
gards fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  departments  of  science,  literature 
and  art.  This  is  a  question  which  may  be 
solved  in  after  times,  after  trial  under  favor- 
able circumstances  of  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Fortunately,  it  is  one  no  wise  concerned 
with  the  great  questions,  whether  they  are 
deserving  of  freedom,  and  whether  the  giving 
them  their  freedom  is  for  their  advantage,  the 
advantage  of  their  owners,  and  of  society 
generally. 

My  own  conviction  is,  that  we  have  a  de- 
monstration here  of  the  good  effects  of  eman- 
cipation. It  is  very  remarkable,  and  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  slave  countries,  that  the  act  of 
emancipation  gave  rise  to  no  disturbance; 
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that  the  blessing  of  hberty  was  received 
universally  with  thankfulness  and  gratitude, 
and  that  in  many  islands  the  memorable  day 
was  kept  holy,  and  given  up  to  religious 
observances.  How  creditable  was  this  to  the 
freed  and  the  free  I  Preparation,  it  may  be 
said,  had  been  made  for  the  event,  in  the 
milder  treatment  of  the  slaves  during  the  few 
last  years  of  slavery,  and  in  the  religious  in- 
struction given,  for  which  they  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  Moravian  and  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries. A  similar  preparation,  I  would 
hope,  is  in  progress  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America. 

Perhaps  those  who  consider  the  subject  of 
slavery  chiefly  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  in 
connection  with  pressing  interests,  may  say, 
that  I  have  taken  a  partial  view  of  the  eflects 
of  emancipation  in  the  British  West  India 
colonies ;  that  I  have  noticed  what  is  favor- 
able, and  have  passed  over  what  is  unfavor- 
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able,  and  that  wliilst  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
present  state  of  Barbadoes,  I  have  neglected 
the  present  state  of  some  of  the  other  islands, 
which  were  flourishing  during  the  period  of 
slavery  and  are  now  distressed.  This  is  true, 
I  admit,  of  some  of  them,  especially  of  the 
smaller  islands,  in  which,  owing  to  a  new 
direction  of  labor,  the  landed  proprietors  have 
been  great  sufferers,  and  their  estates  have 
become  depreciated  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  their  misfortunes 
have  in  great  part  been  brought  on  them- 
selves, by  their  injudicious  conduct.  In  the 
first  instance  they  paid  the  freed  laborers  at  a 
low  rate.  This  tempted  them  to  emigrate  to 
the  larger  colonies,  where  higher  remuneration 
of  labor  was  offered,  as  in  Trinidad  and  Dem- 
erara.  Next,  the  proprietors  endeavored  to 
keep  them  at  lioine  by  unwise  privileges, 
allowing  thorn  to  have  almost  as  much  land 
as  they  chose,  and  to  keep  as  many  cattle  as 
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ihey  pleased,  without  payment.  This  did 
indeed  keep  them  at  home,  but  it  tended  to 
keep  them  also  from  laboring  on  the  estates 
of  the  proprietors.  They  found  it  more  for 
their  interest  and  far  more  agreeable  to  cul- 
livate  land  on  their  own  account.  The  world 
is  now  beginning  to  understand  that  favoring 
class-interests  —  that  is,  injuring  one  for  the 
immediate  benefit  of  another,  is  ultimately 
injurious  to  that  other;  and  that  for  a  prosper- 
ous state  of  a  comnmnity,  all  interests  must 
be  consulted;  the  general  good  must  be 
aimed  at,  and  that  to  attain  this  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  all  situations,  govern- 
ments, and  individuals  having  powerful  in- 
fluence, should  be  very  cautious  how  they  in- 
terfere —  experience  proving  that  interference 
on  the  part  of  governments,  whether  to  regn- 
late  the  price  of  provisions  or  to  encourage 
trade  or  manufactures,  or  agriculture,  is  inju- 
rious, not  only  to  society  at  large,  but  even  to 
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the  classes  designed  to  be  benefited ;  and  that 
freedom  in  the  largest,  best  sense  of  the 
word,  whether  as  regards  personal  liberty,  or 
trade  or  agriculture,  is  essential  to  improve- 
ment, and  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity 
attainable,  because  depending  on  what  is 
implied  in  freedom,  viz.  the  unshackled  exer- 
tion of  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  mind  of  man. 

You  will  receive  this  letter,  through  a  near 
and  dear  relation,  who  made  known  your 
wishes  to  m6  to  have  from  me  some  account 
of  the  working  of  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies  (you  having  been  informed  generally, 
what  my  opinion  on  the  subject  is)  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Liberty  Bell,"  a  publication  that 
advocates,  she  informs  me,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  United  States.  Kven  amidst  some 
pressure  of  official  business,  I  have  lost  no 
time  in  responding  to  your  request,  believing 
the  cause  of  emancipation  to  be  a  great  and  a 
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good  one,  and  that  those  who  embrace  it  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice  for  vast  benefits  con- 
ferred—  great  evils  avoided.  Our  mutual 
friend,  and  my  relation,  as  you  have  lately  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  retains,  in  her 
advanced  years,  the  fervor,  I  may  say  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Few  have  been  more  privileged  and  favored. 
Her  earliest  recollections  are  associated  with 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States :  and  the  sympathy  then  incited 
in  the  great  cause  of  national  liberty  has 
ever  since  been  active — kept  alive  by  the 
glorious  events  which  have  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  reform  and  improvements  during  the 
last  sixty  years ;  and  I  do  hope  that  there  is 
still  a  gratification  in  reserve  for  her,  viz.  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  America. 

I  remain,  my  Dear  Sir,  with  much  esteem, 
faithfully  yours, 

John  Davy. 

GiiOKGE  Combe,  Esri.  Edinburgh. 

10 
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P.  S.  —  Sometimes  a  single  fact  makes  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  and  is  more 
convincing  than  a  multiplicity  of  arguments ; 
the  following,  it  appears  to  me,  must  be 
considered  as  such  a  fact.  It  is,  that  the 
value  of  land  in  Barbadoes,  since  emancipa- 
tion, is  so  increased,  that  an  estate  will  sell 
for  as  much  now  as  it  did  formerly,  when  the 
slaves  necessary  for  its  cultivation  were  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase.  Who  would  have 
believed  this  to  be  possible  before  slavery 
was  abolished.  That  it  is  a  fact  I  am  assured 
on  the  best  authority.  It  is  wnnecessary  for 
me  to  comment  on  it.  Others  T  hope  will  do 
so,  and  with  profit,  on  the  score  of  liumanity 
and  their  own  interests. 

J.  D. 
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FllOM  AN   UNFINISIIFJJ  ANUSClltPT 
BY   .1  O  II  N    Q  U  I  >•  C  V   A  DAMS 

Epistle 


To  tlic  ]\Iuse  of  History,  pciclicd  on  Iier  clock-wliccled  car  over 
the  door,  IVoiiting  the  S]iciiker's  diair,  in  tlic  Hall  of  tlic  IJout<e  of 
tleprescntatives  of  the  United  Slates. 

Musk,  quit  thy  car !  con^'down  upon  liic  floor, 
And  witli  thee  bring  thut  volume,  in  thy  hand  : 

Tap  with  thy  marble  knuckles  at  the  door, 
And  take  at  a  reporter's  desk  thy  stand  ; 

Send  round  thy  album  and  collect  a  score 
Of  autographic  Rulers  of  the  land. 

Invite  each  Solon  to  subscribe  his  name, 

A  sell-recorded  candidate  for  f  .me. 

Cofne !  speak  thy  thotights^  historic  muse,  and  tell 
The  truth  of  all  that  passes  in  thy  sight  : 

Say  on  whose  lips  persuasion  loves  to  dwell, 
Point  out  the  champions  rampant  for  the  fight. 
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Seest  tlion  a  sage  wild  tumult's  rage  to  quell, 
And  cars  all  listening  with  intense  delight? 
Behold  them  gathering  at  their  country's  call  — 
Show  me  the  stars  ascendant,  great  and  small. 

Come!  let  us  take  inspection  of  the  Hall  — 
Two  hundred  men  find  twenty-five  are  there. 

Seats  in  concentric  circles  hold  them  all, 
And  fronting  thee  the  Speaker  in  his  chair, 

With  clerks  before  him  oft  the  roll  to  call, 
And  con  the  daily  Journal  in  their  care. 

At  his  right  hand  the  keeper  of  the  door. 

While  beardless  pages  trip  around  the  floor. 

Columbia's  eagle,  perched  upon  the  mace. 
Proclaims  the  session  open  for  the  day. 

The  man  of  God  implores  of  Heaven  tlie  grace. 
And  pious  and  profane,  all  seem  to  pray. 

But  prayer  sincere  and  fervent  who  can  trace? 
Muse !  canst  thou  look  into  the  Jieart  and  say  ? 

Could  but  the  voice  of  righteous  prayer  ascend. 

What  foe  could  prosper  with  our  God,  our  friend  ? 

'Tis  well  to  auspicate  the  day  with  prayer; 
It  speaks  the  rulers  of  a  Christian  land, 
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It  teaches  of  f<>ul  passions  to  beware, 
And  bids  the  heart  with  kindness  to  expand. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  joy  the  sernphiin  might  share, 
Before  their  God  to  see  a  people  stand ; 

In  limable  penitence  their  sins  confess, 

And  seek  his  face  to  pardon  and  to  bless. 

iJut  shall  not  prayer  ascending  to  the  sky, 
In  meek*  petition  to  the  throne  of  grace, 

iSliall  it  not  draw  in  closer  bonds  the  tie 
That  knits  in  sympathy  the  human  race.' 

Shall  not  the  supplicant  to  God  on  high, 
Find  for  compassion  in  his  heart  a  place .'' 

But  rising  from  his  knees,  unfeeling  turn, 

And  from  his  feet  the  humble  suitor  spurn  ? 

Alas  for  virtue  in  the  heart  of  man! 

Accursed  traffic!*  dost  thou  prosper  still.' 
Creation's  Lord!  may  feeble  mortal  learn 

Tlie  final  purpose  of  thy  holy  will ! 

*  Tlic  slave-trade. 
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Wilt  thou  not  speed  thy  blessing  on  tlie  plan 

The  deed  of  man's  redemption  to  fulfil, 
That  while  this  earth  revolves  her  dnily  round, 
Not  on  her  surface  shall  one  slave  be  found. 

Of  good  and  evil  who  shall  draw  the  line  ? 

What  matchless  hand  shall  sever  right  from  wrong  r 
Lord  God  omnipotent,  that  Jiand  is  thine. 

Strength  of  the  weak  and  weakness  of  the  strong ! 
lliGiiT  is  the  purpose  of  thy  whole  design. 

The  laws  to  thee  and  thee  alone  belong. 
Of  mortal  man  beyond  the  bounded  range  : 
Right  is  eternal  and  can  never  change. 

And  when  throughout  the  checkered  scene  of  life, 
Thou  and  thy  neighbor  cross  each  other's  path, 

When  adverse  interests  fester  into  strife. 
And  rival  passions  kindle  into  wrath, 

Restrain  thy  hand  nor  grasp  the  deadly  knife, 
Rely  on  God  to  rescue  thee  from  scath, 

Before  him  kneel  —  the  fountain  of  all  might, 

And  bend  thy  soul  to  his  behest  of  right. 


PRAG3IENTS. 
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And  say  not  thou,  "  my  country  riglit  or  wrong,' 
Nor  shod  thy  blood  for  an  unhallowed  cause. 

Thy  life  and  all  thou  hast  to  her  belong, 
And  free  submission  to  iier  righteous  laws. 

But  justice  holds  no  balance  for  the  strong; 
Her  sword  to  sanction  wrong  she  never  draws. 

If,  tlion,  thy  country  tramples  on  the  right, 

Furl  up  her  banners,  and  avert  thy  sight 


aiiincy,  99tli  Oct.  3S-1G. 
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(Eljc  (Enic  picture. 

BY   SUSAN   C.  CABOT. 

I  RECOLLECT,  wliGii  a  chilcl,  liaviiig  my 
mind  much  exercised  on  liearing  the  word 
Democrat  often  used.  At  last  I  mustered 
courage  to  ask  what  a  Democrat  was,  feehng 
that  I  ventured  much  in  putting  so  awful  a 
question.  The  person  to  whom  I  applied 
said  nothing,  but  in  a  mj'^sterious  manner  took 
out  his  pocket-hook  and  drew  upon  one  of  its 
blank  leaves  the  figure  of  an  animal  that 
resembled  nothing  in  the  heaven  above,  or 
in  the  earth  beneath,  and  showed  it  to  me  as 
an  answer  to  my  inquiry.  I  looked  at  it 
carefully,  wondering  why  it  should  balance 
itself  on  its  tail  when  it  had  four  legs,  but 
still  satisfied  that  I  had  seen  the  true  jiicture 
of  a  Democrat. 
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Now  it  lias  often  occurred,  to  me  that  the 
word  Abolitionist,  as  heard  by  the  ignorant 
and  the  young,  may  have  had  the  same  effect 
upon  their  minds  as  the  word  Democrat  upon 
mine ;  and  that  their  question  may  have  been 
as  satisfactorily  answered.  Might  it  not  there- 
fore be  well  to  have  some  simple  delineation 
of  a  true  Abolitionist,  and  thus  disabuse  inno- 
cent minds  of  the  mysterious  dread  that  this 
name  inspires  ?  Fear  is  too  terrible  a  guest 
to  be  harbored,  and  therefore  it  is  a  merciful 
act  to  do  what  we  can  to  banish  it.  An 
Abolitionist,  then,  a  true  Abolitionist,  stands 
uiiright;  not  on  the  end  of  a  tail  like  the  old 
serpent,  but  on  his  two  feet  with  liis  head 
erect.  He  is  willing  to  look  any  one  in  the 
face,  he  is  willing  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
of  God's  creatures,  and  he  is  wilUng  to  say 
to  them  what  he  thinks  to  be  God's  truth; 
believing  it  to  be  the  best  thing,  the  only 
thing  that  has  in  it  immortal  life.    He  is  sat- 
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isfied  with  two  legs,  as  he  has  no  call  to  hunt 
down  his  fellow-man.  He  wants  notliing 
more  than  what  God  has  given  him,  a  power 
to  perceive  the  truth  in  morals  and  to  abide 
by  it ;  a  belief  in  the  power  of  right  and  an 
assurance  that  God  and  his  laws  are  higher 
than  the  devices  of  man.  With  these  con- 
victions he  has  felt  called  upon  to  answer  the 
cry,  "  Where  is  thy  brother;"  and  finding  him 
trodden  to  the  earth,  to  say  to  those  who  were 
in  the  act  of  so  doing,  "  Thy  brother  is  de- 
manded; restore  him,  or  thy  soul  will  be 
branded  like  the  forehead  of  Cain."  The 
Abolitionist  dares  to  say  in  the  face  of  the 
Church  that  it  is  atheism  to  buy  and  sell  our 
brothers  and  sisters  ;  to  brutify  the  human 
being,  that  our  own  miserable  bodies  may 
have  more  temptations  to  forget  how  soon 
they  will  return  to  the  dust.  The  Abolitionist 
is  willing  to  give  up  comfort,  ease,  and  friends, 
that  he  may  use  all  his  powers  to  bring  his 
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erring  brother  to  see  tliat  in  his  nngoclly  traffic 
ill  flesh  and  blood  he  is  bartering  liis  own  soul. 
The  Abolitionist  cannot  turn  his  lieart  of 
flesh  into  that  of  stone,  and  know  that  tlie 
devoted  mother,  the  innocent  child,  the  loving 
father  are  to  be  tre'ated  like  brute  beasts,  and 
not  pray  God  to  give  him  power  to  do  away 
the  awful  sin  that  makes  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible. The  Abolitionist  looks  upon  his  own 
home  and  asks  why  he  should  be  so  blessed 
with  all  its  joys,  and  the  poor  slaves  who 
tread  the  same  soil  with  him,  breathe  the 
same  air,  liear  the  same  birds,  and  see  the 
same  floAvers,  should  be  cut  ofl'  from  all  these 
delights,  and  doomed  to  misery  I  The  acliing 
heart  that  would  give  all  to  free  these  poor 
sufierers,  beats  in  the  breast  of  an  Abolition- 
ist. This  is  the  monster  that  the  godly  fear. 
This  is  the  monster  that  the  young  man 
shrugs  his  shoulders  at,  that  the  young  girl 
blushes  for,  when  he  would   publish  pa- 
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pers,  tracts  and  books,  to  make  known  the 
truth ;  would  raise  money  by  all  lawful  means 
to  sustain  apostles  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  go  from  town  to  town,  from  house  to  house 
to  spread  before  the  people  their  sins  and  to 
reiterate  the  law,  "Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you ; "  —  would 
appeal  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  justice  and 
demand  of  it  to  redeem  itself  from  the  grave 
of  its  selfishness,  and  malce  it  feel  that  he  who 
would  find  his  life  must  be  willing  to  lose  it 
in  the  cause  of  right. 

Cambridge,  U.  S. 
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Justice  mtf  ilTcrcji. 

BY   LOUISA   J.  HALL. 

I  SAW  ill  my  dream  a  comitless  throng, 
By  a  mighty  whirlwind  hurried  along, 
Hurried  along  through  boundless  space 
With  a  fearful  onward,  onward  sweep, 
Looking  like  beings  roused  from  sleep, 
Till  they  met  their  Maker,  lace  to  face. 

Then,  consciousness  waked  in  each  dark  eye. 
The  mercy-seat  shone  above  on  high. 
And  a  timid,  wild,  but  hopeful  gaze 
Those  wandering  spirits  upward  cast. 
As  if  they  had  cause  to  joy  at  last 
When  they  saw  the  seat  of  judgment  blaze. 


11 
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Justice " !  they  cried,  with  sound  so  clear, 
The  stars  of  the  universe  needs  must  hear; 
"  Justice  "  !  again,  again  rang  out. 
As  of  those  who  felt  tho  hour  had  come 
Their  eartli-choked  lips  should  no  more  be 
dumb, 

And  all  God's  worlds  must  hear  their  shout. 

They  were  the  souls  of  myriad  men, 
Who  had  died,  and  none  cared  how  or  when, 
Who  had  dwelt  on  earth  as  slaves  —  as 
slaves ! 

They  were  the  men  by  death  set  free, 
And  flocking  they  came  from  their  milUon 
graves. 

They  who  on  earth  had  scarce  dared  he. 
Shaking  the  bonds  from  their  half-crushed 
souls, 

Uttering  a  cry  that  rent  the  poles. 
For  they  knew  that  God  would  hear  them 
then. 
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And  afar  I  bcliolcl  a  smaller  baud 
AVitli  hands  clasped  over  their  downcast  eyes, 
For  before  the  blaze  they  could  not  stand, 
And  away  had  I'allen  their  robes  of  lies. 
Naked,  aflriglited,  pierced  with  light, 
Thev  knew  themselves  and  their  deeds  al 
last ; 

Frojn  their  quivering  lips  to  the  throne  of 

111  GUT 

A  faint  low  cry  of  "  Mercy  "  I  passed. 

Justice,  and  Mercy!    Hear  them  both  I 
Bondman  and  master  both  are  here; 
Each  askctli  that  which  he  needetli  most. 
Now  pass  from  my  soul,  thou  dream  of  fear  ! 


Providence,  U. 
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Omtlj  of  (ifou0salut  £'(Dm)crtur£. 

BY   JOHN  WEISS, 

No  tale  of  magic  ever  absorbed  our  child- 
hood with  such  scarce  credible  transformations* 
with  such  unique  transitions,  as  this  man's 
life  and  reign,  ending  in  tears  and  in  sorrow. 
Yet  then  it  is  that  he  appears  greatest;  he 
tests  liis  principle  by  sacrifice. 

On  ^the  30th  Jan.  1801,  Toussaint,  followed 
by  a  few  aids,  rode  slowly  up  the  inland  side 
of  the  promontory  which  forms  the  most  east- 
ern cape  of  Hayti.  This  cape  juts  far  out  to 
sea,  and  encloses  within  its  arm.  a  vast  and 
lovely  bay,  which  was  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  squadron.  An  American 
vessel  had  brought  the  news  that  these  ships 
had  appeared  in  southern  latitudes.    It  was  a 
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clear  day,  and  Toussaiiit  swept  tlie  liorizoii 
witli  liis  glass,  wliile  the  attendants  vainly 
sought  to  read  in  his  sombre  and  troubled  face 
wlietlier  he  saw  that  Avliich  would  fulfil  their 
presentiments.  As  sail  after  sail  hove  in 
sight,  he  counted  twelve  from  the  north,  and 
turned  to  his  friends  with  a  satisfied  and  eveu 
joyous  expression.  "  We  are  still  free,"  lie 
said  —  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  hill, 
when  some  one  descried  more  sails  from  the 
south  and  east,  all  converging  toward  the 
cape.  He  counted  slowly  till  he  made  out 
fifty  sail ;  when  he  turned,  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  discouraged,  and  with  a  gesture  of 
utter  grief  and  despair  exclaimed,  "  We  must 
perish  —  all  France  is  coinijig  to  St.  Domingo 
—  we  are  betrayed  —  they  are  coming  to  re- 
venge themselves  and  enslave  the  blacks." 
He  hastened  back  to  his  capital,  and  arrived 

the  day  after  General  LeclerC;  the  brother-in- 
11* 
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law  of  Napoleon,  anchored  in  the  harbor  with 
a  third  of  the  French  squaaron. 

The  whole  number  of  the  invading  troops 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  men.  They 
were  the  flower  of  the  French  army,  and  liad 
stood  fire,  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon,  in  Italy, 
among  the  Alps  and  before  the  Pyramids. 
The  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-five  ships  of  the 
line,  twenty-one  frigates,  and  eighty  trans- 
ports, was  commanded  by  Villaret  Joyeuse. 
Leclerc  was  accompanied  by  Jerome  Bona- 
parte: and  his  generals  were  veterans  of 
Moreau's  army,  Richepanse,  Rochambeau, 
Lapoye. 

The  presentiment  of  Toussaint  was  correct, 
though  it  was  shared  by  hardly  a  single  friend 
or  general.  They  seem  to  have  been  cajoled 
by  fair  promises  and  craftily  composed  de- 
spatches. The  attempt  upon  their  liberties 
was  made  by  adroit  diplomacy  backed  by  a 
politic  display  of  force.    Toussaint's  two  sons, 
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who  liad  been  educated  in  Paris,  landed  from 
the  gcnenil's  frigate,  accompanied  by  Coisnon, 
their  tutor,  and  brought  to  liim  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  First  Consul,  couched  in  the 
most  nattering  and  seductive  terms.  That 
man  was  mean  enough,  prompted  at  last  by 
his  selfishness,  to  write  to  Toussaint,  whose 
letters  to  himself,  full  of  heart  and  touching 
requests  for  sympathy,  he  had  uniformly 
despised.  His  children  had  been  taught  to 
add  force  to  this  letter,  by  their  filial  appeals 
to  a  father's  heart ;  their  mission  was  to  se- 
duce him  into  subjection  to  France.  They 
recounted  the  favors  which  the  First  Consul 
Jiad  lavished  npon  them,  and  besought  him  to 
put  faith  in  one  who  possessed  their  own 
affections  and  had  made  them  devoted  sons 
of  France. 

At  the  same  time,  Leclerc  issued  a  procla- 
mation of  the  Frei?ch  Consul,  calling  upon 
the  negroes  to  receive  the  French  troops, 
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their  brothers.  It  contained  these  remarkable 
words:  "  If  you  are  told,  tliesc  forces  are  des- 
tined to  snatch  from  3^011  your  freedom,  make 
answer  that  the  Republic  will  not  sullcr  it  to 
be  infringed ! "  A  wretched,  barefaced  false- 
liood,  penned  by  the  man  who,  the  very  next 
year,  caused  to  be  passed  a  decree  reestablish- 
ing slavery  in  every  French  West  Indian 
colony:  by  the  man  who  had  told  the  first 
philanthropist  in  France,  that  he  should  rejoice 
to  see  the  face  of  every  friend  of  the  blacks 
hii?ig  in  mourning;  by  him,  the  product  of 
revolution,  the  child  and  favorite  of  liberty, 
the  turgid  orator  of  equality,  —  the  man  who 
disgraced  his  origin,  and  advanced  his  selfish 
fortunes  only  by  sweeping  human  rights  from 
his  path  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  —  wdio 
bribed  fortune  to  become  his  ally,  with  the 
coin  of  blood  and  tears ;  who  bound  her  fast 
with  the  sinews  of  men  —  who  never  dreamed 
a  great  principle,  whose  lexicon  did  not  con- 
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tain  the  word  renunciation.  It  was  this  man, 
styled  by  the  exquisite  satire  of  milhons,  "  the 
first  of  the  whites,"  who  dared  to  cast  his  evil 
eye  on  one  heavon-high  superior  to  him  in 
everything  except  the  force  of  intellect  and 
cncunistancc,  and  to  insult  an  honest  man 
with  a  flattering  lie.  The  blood  will  not 
down  —  indignation  will  send  it,  with  quick 
heart-throbs,  tingling  to  every  cheek  —  to 
think  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  able 
to  spoil  such  an  exj^eriment,  to  shatter  one  of 
the  gieatest  hopes  God  ever  lent  to  a  human 
soul,  and  breaking  with  it  the  heart  that  held 
it.  How  does  the  empty  splendor  of  that 
guilty  career  pall  and  disgust  us,  as  we  turn 
to  contemplate  the  man  who  lived  out  one 
genuine  idea,  private  to  no  age  or  race,  but 
part  of  God's  eternal  truth.  Can  we  not  feel 
the  beauty  of  his  life  seize  us,  like  inspiration, 
and  become  part  of  our  own  free  hearts? 
Will  not  the  children  of  Pilgrim  sires  accept  a 
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tmtli,  wherever  they  can  find  it,  and  let  it 
shape  for  them  in  the  future  a  more  Christian 
estimate  of  all  who  have  tlie  lineameais  of  a 
common  Immanity  ? 

But  few  words  will  suffice  to  close  the 
liistory  of  Toussaint,  the  opener  of  a  hotter 
future.  His  best  generals,  the  flow<?r  of  his 
army,  his  bosom  friends,  his  own  brother  and 
one  of  his  children,  deserted  him.  After  a 
touching  interview  with  his  sons,  during  which 
two  strong  principles  of  his  nature  stroVe  for 
mastery  —  his  love  of  offspring  and  of  liberty 
—  he  declared  for  the  latter,  because  in  his 
liberty  was  included  that  of  his  race.  With 
little  more  than  a  single  battalion  of  grena 
diers,  the  remnant  of  a  magnificent  army,  he 
retreated  into  the  mountams,  was  driven  from 
post  to  post,  his  force  dwindling  each  day 
more  by  desertions  than  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  till  an  honorable  capitulation  was  his 
sole  resource.    He  retued  to  his  plantation, 
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closely  ■watched  by  Frencli  spies  and  sur- 
rounded by  troopy.  It  is  asserted  that  lie  only 
capitulated,  in  order  to  give  the  yellow  fever  a 
chance  to  thin  the  ranks  of  his  enemy,  relying 
upon  his  influence  with  the  blacks  to  combine 
them  anew  and  organize  a  fresh  resistance. 
It  is  also  said  that  he  occupied  his  retirement 
in  tampering  with  his  old  generals  who  had 
entered  the  service  of  France,  and  in  propa- 
gating what  is  styled  in  such  cases  treason,  — - 
notwithstanding  the  conditions  of  his  capitula- 
tion. At  any  rate,  tvv'o  letters  of  rather  in- 
significant imjiort,  aflbrded  to  Gene  al  Leclerc 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  his  arrest.  Even  his 
old  officers  desired  and  pressed  this  act. 
French  gold,  with  rich  plantations,  the  gift  of 
Toussaint  himself,  filled  them  with  a  love  of 
peace  at  any  risk ;  and  they  knew  their  late 
leader  too  well  to  believe  that  the  luxurious 
ease  of  a  plantation  could  ever  hide  his 
indomitable  principles.    The  proceedings  of 
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the  Freiicli  had  not  yet  confirmed  to  them  the 
apprehensions  of  Toiissaint.  He  was  seized 
by  night  and  conveyed  on  ship-board,  before 
the  blacks  in  the  neighborhood  had  time  to 
intercept  the  manosuvre.  There  was  a  slight 
skirmish  on  the  beach,  but  the  boats  were 
already  beyond  the  reach  of  their  fire. 

Toussaint  was  transported  to  France  with 
his  wife  and  family :  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  see  them  for  an  instant,  till  his  arrival  at 
Brest.  They  met  for  the  last  time  as  he  was 
abont  to  be  removed  from  the  vessel.  It  is 
said  that  the  agonizing  scene  produced  a 
complete  revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
sailors  who  had  been  studiously  prejudiced 
against  him ;  and  the  interview  was  cut  short 
for  fear  of  the  consequences.  He  was  carried, 
in  a  wagon  reserved  for  criminals,  to  the 
Chateau  de  Joux,  in  the  Jura.  As  he  passed 
through  Taris,  he  was  delayed  for  a  day  to  be 
interrogated  by  Napoleon.    The  examination 
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was  conducted  tlirongli  the  medium  of  Cafa- 
relli,  one  of  his  aids:  but  the  assertion  that 
recourse  was  had  to  torture  is  defective  in 
proof.  The  magnificent  First  Consul,  "  the 
first  of  the  whites,'*  was  chiefly  interested  to 
luiow  where  Toussaint  had  hid  Jiis  money! 
"  I  have  lost  something  greater  than  treasure," 
was  the  constant  and  mournful  rejily. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  he  was  transferred 
to  the  prison  of  Bcsan^on,  where  he  was  put 
into  a  dungeon,  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the 
season ;  the  floor  was  of  brick,  the  walls  were 
seamed  with  icicles,  his  prison  fare  was  of 
the  rudest.  In  such  a  place  lingered  this  child 
of  the  tropics,  seeing  his  own  blue  mountains 
piercing  a  bluer  sky,  and  threading  their 
majestic  defiles  on  his  favorite  horse,  for  some 
errand  of  freedom  or  of  mercy,  only  in  painful 
dreams.  And  here,  in  fuU  sight  of  the  di"eary 
Alps,  which  seemed  to  mock,  by  their  barren- 
ness, the  memory  of  those  green  Alps  of  liis 
12 
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native  island,  lie  died.  He  was  buried  in  a 
prison  coffin,  by  prison  menials.  No  solemn 
drums  rolled  out  their  thunder  —  no  wail  of 

trumpets  brought  triumph  and  regret  to  the 
memory.  The  spring-clods  of  France  rattled 
upon  his  coarse  coffin  at  the  moment  when 
his  soldiers  felt  themselves  betrayed,  and 
found  that  his  prophecy  was  just.  The  mar- 
tial airs  which  lent  hope  to  their  noble  strug- 
gle, and  the  last  vollies  which  announced  the 
submission  of  a  treacherous  foe,  formed  his 
most  appropriate  funeral  service  —  while  they 
vindicated  Iris  prophetic  name. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
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ON    B13ING    REMINDED    THAT    CLAIIKSON  WAS 

DEAD. 

BY   CHARLES    T.  BROOKS. 

"  Akotiieu  star  gone  out  in  Freedom's  sky"? 

No!  —  'tis  the  meteor-liglils  of  carta  that  ilcc  : 
"Another  star  gone  up"  to  burn  on  high, 

A  star  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  liberty ! 

He  is  not  lost  —  he  huih  not  passed  away  — 
Clouds  —  earths  —  may  pass  —  but  stars  shine  calmly 
on  ; 

And  he  who  doth  the  will  of  God,  for  aye 
Abideth,  when  the  earth  and  heavens  are  gone. 

He  is  not  gone  from  7is,  —  but  nearer  yet 
To  freemen's  hearts  he  dwells  than  e'er  before : 

O  I  say  not  -  feel  not  —  that  a  star  is  set !  — 
A  star  is  risen  to  cheer  us  evermore  ! 
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He  is  not  dead,  —  for  this  corruptible,  now, 
tlutli  put  on  incurruption,  and  tiic  eye 

Wliose  carilily  liglit  is  quenched  to  all  below, 
Beams  with  the  light  of  immortality. 

Thy  seed,  O!  man,  is  quickened  when  it  dies  — 
Nor  yields  its  perfect  fruit  till  that  same  hour: 

So,  while  in  dust  Jds  body  mouldering  lies, 
His  risen  soul  shall  work  with  quickening  power. 

It  lives  e'en  here  —  it  works  e'en  now  —  and  they  — 
Thousands  —  on  whom  his  look  —  his  A'oicc  ne'er 
fell-. 

Catch  from  his  dying  face  a  kindling  ray, 
And  feel  new  thrills  of  life  the  bosom  swell. 

He  walked  all  day  with  God  in  love  and  fear  — 
At  eve  God  took  him — and  ho  was  not  there: 

Now  in  God's  omnipresence  he  is  near  — 
Near  thee,  O,  slave  !  O,  freeman !  in  thy  prayer ! 

Alas  !  that  such  a  heart  is  in  the  grave ! 

Thanks  for  the  life  that  now  shall  never  end  ! 
Weep  —  and  rejoice,  thou  terror-hunted  slave! 

That  hast  both  lost  and  found  so  great  a  friend  ! 
Newport,  U.  S. 
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!2ln  (Equation. 

BY    THOMAS    T  .  S  T  O  i\  E  . 

"  Where  tlio  spirit  of  tiic  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  " 

The  Heathen  is  regarded,  in  his  relation  to 
the  Infinite  Good,  as  stranger;  the  Jew,  as 
servant ;  the  Christian,  as  son.  The  state  of 
the  lifst  is  ignorance;  of  the  second,  serviUty; 
of  the  third,  freedom.  The  Christian  obeys 
indeed;  bnt  his  obedience  is  at  once  intel- 
hgent  and  spontaneous.  His  is  the  spirit, 
whose  essence  is  love ;  whose  form  is  truth ; 
whose  movement  is  energy.  Christianity, 
historically  considered,  is  manifestation  of 
this  spirit;  internally  considered,  is  its  im- 
manence in  the  soul.    Considered  in  both 

views,  it  is  free  obedience,  spontaneous  \'irtue, 
12* 
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outflowing  life,  alike  exemption  from  im- 
perative law  and  subjection  to  inwritten, 
inliving  law  of  freedom.  In  oilier  words, 
Christianity  is  one  term  of  an  equation, 
whereof  Freedom  is  the  other. 

It  is  a  great  question  with  churchmen  of 
this  age,  whether  Christianity  justifies  slave- 
ry. Texts  are  collected  from  both  Testaments 
to  further  the  answer.  One  man  elaborates 
an  argument  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  to 
prove  that  tlicy  condemn  it.  Another  does 
the  same  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  But 
on  the  contrary,  stands  out  the  champion  of 
slavery,  with  weapons,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, drawn  from  the  same  armory.  Not  a 
few  may  find  themselves  somewhat  darkened 
by  the  tliick  flights  of  darts  and  spears  over 
their  heads,  eclipsing  the  very  sun.  There  is 
a  readier  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  dispose  of 
the  question.  Christianity  is  Freedom.  Not 
only  does  it  teach  the  doctrine ;  it  is  itself  the 
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principle  and  element  and  form  of  Freedom. 
This  is  enough.  The  question  is  as  if  you 
should  ask,  whether  freedom  justifies  slavery. 
The  principles  are  totally  antagonistic. 

I  will  suppose  an  ancient  Polytlieist  and  a 
Jew  speaking  of  the  Unity  of  God.  "  Thy 
belief  and  thy  worship,"  I  hear  the  former 
exclaiming,  "are  said  not  to  he  like  ours. 
They  suppose  that  instead  of  many  gods, 
there  is  in  reality  but  one."  "  True,"  saith 
the  Jew,  "  God  is  one,  even  Jehovah,  who 
said  to  Moses,  '  I  am.'  "  "  But  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  thy  scriptures,"  coolly  replies  the 
stranger.  "  Blasphemer  of  Moses  and  of 
God  I "  cries  the  Jew,  "  ILith  it  not  been  said, 
'  Hear;  O  Israel  I  Jehovah  our  God,  Jehovah 
is  one  I '  And  the  fust  of  the  ten  words 
forbids  us  to  have  any  otlier  in  his  presence." 
"  It  is  so  Avritlen  indeed.  But  thy  scriptures 
are  full,  notwithstanding,  of  the  contrary  doc- 
trine.   Take  your  fust  passage;  Moses  does 
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not  say,  Jeliovali  our  God,  —  it  is  gods  :  just 
so  in  his  first  book;  the  creative  jiowers  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  one  Being,  they  are 
referred  to  several.  In  the  beginning  gods 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
same  strain  continues  through  the  story  of 
creation  —  gods  effected  it.  And  your  the- 
ophanies,  they  concur  in  the  same  view : 
Abraham  sees  three  angels,  —  divine  forms,  — 
and  Lot  sees  two,  neither  of  them,  one.  Then 
again,  with  all  their  denunciation  of  foreign 
deities,  your  law-giver  and  your  prophets  do 
not  despoil  them  of  their  existence  and  char- 
acter as  deities,  but  simply  declare  that  Jeho- 
vah —  the  Jewish  divinity  —  is  greater  than 
Chaldean  Baals  or  other  dtcmons.  And  we 
do  not  dispute  that  among  our  gods  there  is 
one  greater  than  others,  —  a  Father  of  gods 
and  men.  Wherein  diflers  the  monotheism  of 
Judea  from  the  polytheism  of  the  nations  ? " 
My  Jew  happened  to  be  less  skilled  than  his 
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antagonist  in  tlie  laws  of  gmmmatical  and 
historical  interpretation ;  hut  he  shuddered  at 
these  imputations  on  his  venerable  scriptures, 
and  could  scarce  choose  hut  curse  the  idolater, 
and  imprecate  wrath  upon  him,  Lideed  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  some  facts, 
which  the  unbeliever  mentioned.  I  look  into 
my  Hebrew  Bible,  and  everywhere  I  find 
GODS  spoken  of,  not  God  ;  and  there  seems 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  Jews 
tliought  Beelzebub  a  real  Baal,  and  all  those 
dajmons  sulistanlive  powers,  though  evil,  and 
though  moreover  inferior  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

Is  the  Mosaic  institution  polytheistic?  Its 
first  princijile,  every  man  perceives,  is  an- 
tagonistic to  all  idolatries,  mythologies,  poly- 
theisms. OiVi  God!  This  is  its  central 
principle.  This  idea  is  soul  and  essence  of 
the  institution.  Who  sees  it  not?  Yet  its 
letter  gives  us  everywhere  gods,  as  trnly  as 
Homer,  or  Hesiod,  or  Herodotus.    How  this 
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has  occuiTed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  —  for 
our  translations  fail  to  give  us  all  this  pecu- 
liarity, —  and  by  what  laws  of  interpretation 
we  limit  plurality  to  unity,  I  will  not  stay  to 
inquire.  Tlie  illustrative  fact  is  all  I  wish  to 
present. 

One  ]3eing,  the  central  thought  of  Moses. 
Father,  the  central  idea  of  Jesus;  to  which 
son  is  naturally  correlative,  and  from  which 
brother  is  immediately  derived.  But  the  son 
is  free, — brotherhood  infolds  equality  of  free- 
dom. Man,  no  longer  stranger,  no  longer 
servant,  henceforth  son;  this  is  the  divine 
aspect  of  Christianity.  Each  man,  no  longer 
alien  from  other,  no  longer  tyrannous,  or 
servile,  henceforth  brother  to  all  men ;  this  is 
the  human  aspect.  Freedom  is  the  essential 
quality  adhering  to  both. 

I  am  brought  to  the  fore-stated  conclusion, 
—  Christianity  is  Freedom.  Bring  me  then 
the  records  of  your  Patriarchs;  I  need  not 
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stop  to  determine  Vviietlier  you  tell  me  truth 
or  not  in  saying  they  were  slave-holders.  I 
say,  that,  if  so,  they  failed  of  recognizing  and 
applying  the  great  principle,  not  a  dogma,  but 
the  essence^  of  Christianity.  Open  your  rolls 
of  Mosaic  statutes,  and  prove  if  yon  can  that 
they  suppose  and  justify  the  enslavement  of 
men.  Very  well ;  whatever  Moses  may  have 
justified,  Christianity  is  Freedom.  Tell  me 
that  while  Jesus  said  nothing  which  remains 
to  us  against  slavery,  and  that  the  Apostles 
welcomed  enslavers  of  men  as  disciples  and 
brethren ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  for  your  chapter 
and  verse,  admitting  the  servile  interpretation, 
I  have  sufficient  answer  in  the  Christ  living  in 
me :  the  Christianity  which  is  life  of  my  life, 
soul  of  my  soul,  a  true  God's  presence,  the 
Immanuel,  —  the  Christianity  which  alone  I 
welcome  as  of  Heaven,  redeeming  and  bless- 
ing earth,  —  the  sole  true  Christianity  is  Free- 
dom.   And  he  who  would  derive  sujiports 
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to  slavery  from  tliis  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  might  as  well  essay  to  demonstrate  that 
the  snn  radiates  darkness ;  that  heat  j)roduces 
cold;  that  life  "is  the  source  of  death,  or 
health  of  sickness.  O,  heed  not  such  ilhisions. 
Health  is  itself,  not  sickness :  life  is  life,  not 
death ;  heat  gives  forth  its  own  radiations,  not 
cold;  the  sun  is  evermore  snn,  and  pours 
forth  its  own  influences  through  heavens  and 
earths. 

Salcin,  JlasisacJiiisetti-. 
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Bc0olutian  anlr  (S^emptation. 

BT  JAMES   FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

A  SPIRIT  whispered  in  my  brain  — 
"  Have  you  to-day  resolved  again  ? 
How  often  have  you  tried  in  vain! 

"  The  Scriptures  show  a  better  way. 
'Tis  better  not  to  vow,  they  say, 
Than  thus  to  vow,  and  never  pay." 

I  said  —  why  throw  away  my  shield? 
For  if  I  have  not  won  the  field, 
I  am  not  conquered,  till  I  yield. 

I  can  resolve,  in  faith  and  prayer; 

'Tis  mine,  if  not  to  do,  to  dare; 

There  is  no  evil  like  despair! 
13 
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And  to  resolve,  depends  on  me; 
Not  so,  to  win  the  victory; 
Yet  victory  I  hope  to  see. 

For  in  the  Book  from  which  you  quote 
Far  other  words  than  those  were  wrote, 
Far  other,  and  of  worthier  note. 

'  Ask  and  receive '  —  *  unfaltering  keep 
Tliy  purpose,  do  not  faint  nor  sleep, 
And  in  due  season  thou  shalt  reap.' 

"But  how?"  the  fatal  voice  replied  — 
"  For  who  can  swim  against  the  tide. 
Where  circumstance  rolls  far  and  wide? 

"  To-day,  your  will  is  firm  and  plain  — 
To-morrow,  in  the  stream  of  men. 
This  purpose  is  forgot  again. 

'"Tis  time,  in  Freedom  you  rejoice, 
Hut  what  avails  a  barren  choice 
Against  this  all-seductive  voice  ?  " 
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But  wise  Ulysses  —  then  I  cried  — 
Tliat  Syieii  voice  and  song  defied, 
For  to  the  mast  his  hmbs  he  tied. 

So  I,  against  these  outward  blows 
New  circumstances  can  oppose, 
And  with  my  foes  defeat  my  foes. 

Thus,  when  the  breeze  behind  him  fails, 
The  skilful  sailor  trains  his  sails, 
Moved  forward  by  opposing  gales. 

"Escape  thou  thus  the  outward  sea 

Of  circumstance  and  destiny, 

Canst  thou  escape  thyself?"  said  he. 

"For  whosoever  hopes  he  can 

Change  all  his  thoughts  by  rule  and  plan, 

Intends  to  be  another  man." 

Thus  to  despair  my  soul  was  brought; 
Yet,  in  the  blackness  of  my  thought. 
Another  hope  my  spirit  caught. 
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Fixed  by  unalterable  plan, 

Through  sire  and  son  the  life-blood  ran, 

Yet  blood  is  not  the  whole  of  man. 

A  single  impulse  from  above, 
A  single  throb  of  generous  love. 
These  outward  barriers  shall  remove. 

That  love,  shall  give  me  strength  to  do ; 
That  inward  spirit,  breaking  through, 
Shall  suddenly  make  all  things  new. 

The  doubting  spirit  answered  straight, 
"  This  hope  contends  with  sterner  fate,  — 
Canst  thou  thy  being  re-create? 

"  The  omnipotence  of  love  I  grant, 
But  love  is  still  your  deepest  want, 
And  who  can  find  love's  secret  haunt?" 

Then  —  through  the  silence  of  mine  ear  — 
Another  voice  I  seemed  to  hear — 
Say  "  God  is  love,  and  God  is  near." 
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"  O,  turn  thy  failing  heart  to  Him, 
Who  stoops  from  circling  cherubim, 
To  hear  the  sinner's  lowly  hymn. 

"  He  knocketh  daily  at  thy  door. 

New  strength  to  lend,  new  life  to  pour, 

Where  deadly  weakness  reigned  before. 

Poor  spirit,  from  thy  wanderings  come ! 
Through  these  cold  doubts  no  longer  roam, 
But  dwell  at  once  in  God,  thy  home. 

"  His  love,  not  thine,  shall  fill  thy  breast, 

And  of  that  sweetest  peace  possest, 

Thou  most  shalt  work,  when  most  at  rest." 

Boston,  U.  S. 
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^Jl  Skctcl)  from  Ulavjjlanlr  £ifc. 

BT  CAROLIITE    W.    HEALEY  DALL. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  colored  man,  with  an  hon- 
est, straight-forward  countenance  and  long 
dark  hair  thinly  striped  with  grey,  walked 
irresolutely  back  and  forth  before  the  window 
of  a  bookseller's  shop,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Now  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze 
wistfully  at  some  richly  bound  Bibles,  just 
within  the  glass,  now  he  waited  without  the 
half-open  door,  and  finally,  as  if  any  certainty 
were  better  than  suspense,  he  entered.  For 
several  years  this  faithful  Christian  had  laid 
aside  all  he  could  spare  from  his  scant/  earn- 
ings, on  what  is  called  the  "  Eastern  Shore" 
of  Maryland,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  for 
himself  and  his  childien  a  copy  of  the  Word 
of  God. 
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I  know  not  by  what  strange  Providence  it 
happened,  but  this  colored  man  knew  how  to 
read,  and  as  lie  stood,  on  that  clear,  sunny 
morning,  by  the  bookseller's  side,  and  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  that  long  desired  volume, 
feeling  that  it  cost  more  than  he  could  spare, 
his  heart  ached  and  the  tear  sprang  to  his 
always  pensive  eye.  "  Come,"  said  the  book- 
seller, coaxingly,  "  you  shall  have  it  five  cents 
lower,  and  I  will  throw  in  this  hymn-book." 
Sherry  took  the  hymn-book,  and  turned  over 
its  leaves.  He  caught  the  first  lines  of  well- 
reniembered  hymns,  and  a  glimpse  of  some 
short  stories  that  his  curly -headed  boys  would 
climb  his  knee  to  hear.  One  or  two  pictures 
decorated  the  book,  and  the  innocent  man, 
looking  on  a  coarse  cut  of  a  slave,  holding  out 
his  hand  for  the  iron,  and  another  of  the 
overseer,  with  his  cow- skin  at  his  side,  little 
thought  that  these  plain  representations  of 
fact,  would  be  termed  "  libelous  and  insurrec- 
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tionaiy  "  by  the  government  under  wliicli  he 
lived.  He  forgot  that  he  was  in  a  free,  and 
bound  for  a  slave,  state  ;  he  thought  only  of  his 
Bible  and  his  songs,  and  trusting  to  God  to 
forgive  his  extravagance,  he  emptied  his 
pockets  and  went  away.  The  hapjiy  little 
fiices  that  clustered  about  him  on  his  return, 
banished  all  anxious  Ihoughts  of  his  improvi- 
dence. The  hymn-book  came  to  be  cher- 
ished lilte  the  Bible.  Often  had  he  hummed 
his  baby  to  sleep  by  the  joyous  carol  of 
"  Canaan,  happy  Canaan,"  while  the  mournful 
strains  of  "  Come,  ye  disconsolate, "  had 
checked  full  many  a  Sunday  frolic  of  the 
older  boys.  At  night  it  was  carefully  laid 
upon  the  shelf,  but  all  day  it  nestled  in  the 
otherwise  empty  pocket  of  Sherry  Williams, 
and  full  two  years  had  now  gone  by  without 
his  ever  missing  the  money  it  had  cost.  He 
was  by  trade  a  mason,  and  on  another  bright 
and  gorgeous  morning,  with  a  far  lighter  heart 
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than  that  with  wliioh  he  had  waited  the 
bookseller's  decree,  Sherry  threw  his  hod  over 
his  shoulder,  and  taking  his  trowel  in  his  hand, 
started  for  a  neighboring  farm-house,  where 
his  services  were  wanted.  He  threw  his 
jacket  over  the  settle,  and  climbed  up  the 
spacious  chimney  of  the  old  kitchen.  While 
he  was  proceeding  with  his  repairs,  he  heard 
the  full,  sweet  voice  of  Dinah,  the  cook, 
singing  what  he  called  "  spiritual  songs," 
below,  and  his  work  speeding  all  the  lighter 
for  this  accompaniment,  he  was  soon  down 
again.  To  his  surprise  his  favorite  book  was 
gone ;  but  Dinah,  who  had  spied  a  corner  of  it 
peeping  from  his  jiocket,  soon  came  to  relieve 
his  suspense,  —  to  beg  him  to  stay  to  dinner, 
and  read  her  some  of  the  pretty  hymns,  which 
she  had  not  the  learning  to  spell  out.  "  Yes," 
said  Sherry,  "  if  you  will  sing  me  one*  of  those 
sweet  songs  that  made  my  heart  dance  while 
I  was  up  in  the  chimney,  I  will  read  you  all  I 
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know."  Dinah  promised;  while  Sherry  ate, 
she  sang,  and  when  they  had  finished,  he 
opened  his  dear  book.  While  they  were  both 
busied  over  its  images,  a  son  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  a  pining  country  lawyer,  on  the 
"  Shore,"  came  lounging  in.  I  am  glad  I  do 
not  know  his  name.  He  may  have  come  of 
honest  blood,  and  I  would  not  give  it  an 
ignoble  fame.  He  was  longing  for  a  client 
and  found  it  in  his  native  state.  Poor  Mary- 
land, thou  hast  much  to  answer  for.  Standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  free  states,  thou  hast  not 
been  able  wholly  to  check  the  flood  of  light 
which  hath  invaded  thy  border ;  nevertheless, 
thou  hast  turned  thy  back  on  its  glory,  and 
chosen  the  ixither  to  gaze  moodily  on  thine 
own  shadow.  A  glance  sufficed  to  reveal  to 
the  white  man  the  character  of  the  book,  and 
he  humbly  begged  to  borrow  it  of  Sherry,  who 
smothering  his  love  for  its  worn  pages,  unhes- 
itatingly complied  with  the  request.  Sherry, 
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be  it  understood,  was  a  free  man,  and  after 
waiting  a  reasonable  number  of  weeks,  he 
went  to  the  lawyer's  office  for  his  book. 
The  pettifogger  put  him  off  to  an  hour  which 
he  named.  Sherry  went  again  and  found 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  sheriff;  his  book, 
indeed,  in  his  pocket,  but  manacles  on  his 
free  hands.  He  was  torn  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  carried  to  Baltimore  to  be  tried ;  for 
it  is  thus,  O,  Slavery,  that  thou  dost  protect 
thyself!  Fifteen  ivitnesses  testified,  upon  the 
trial,  that  Sherry  was  honest,  pious,  industri- 
ous and  content,  —  he  had  never  been  heard 
to  complain,  —  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  create  an  excitement.  In  short,  notliing 
could  be  proved  against  him,  but  the  fact  that 
such  a  hymn-book  was  in  his  possession. 
"Weeping  children  and  a  heart-stricken  wife 
surrounded  him,  but  their  tears  flowed  over 
V  cheeks  of  palest  bronze,  and  so  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  a  judge  far  darker  and 
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harder.  The  law  had  taken  hold  of  liim,  and 
it  would  not  retract.  The  statute  under  which 
he  was  convicted,  sentences  the  colored 
man  who  shall  be  found  with  an  incendiary 
publication  in  his  possession,  to  an  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  of  not  more  than 
twenty  nor  less  than  ten  years.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  to  character,  adduced 
upon  his  trial,  and  m  despite  of  the  public 
excitement  on  the  subject,  poor  Sheny  was 
sentenced  to  ten.  The  pettifogger  was  satis- 
fied, his  angry  cliisnt  gained  her  cause,  and 
the  miserable  family  of  the  prisoner  begged 
their  way  back  to  the  "  Shore."  I  have 
forgotten  how  many  children  Williams  had, 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  a  round  dozen,  and  the 
oldest  boy  was  %e  only  one  able  to  help 
himself  God  help  Mm,  poor  man,  as  he 
climbs  those  prison  steps,  and  feels  the  little 
hands  fast  tugging  at  his  heart  I  But  Sherry 
knew  his  duty,  and  was  faithful  to  what  was 
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given  him  to  do.  Every  one  in  the  buUding 
loved  hiin,  and  when  I  saw  him,  six  years 
after  his  imprisonment,  he  had  risen,  so  said 
the  overseer,  to  be  the  head  baker  of  the 
estabUshment.  In  the  meantime  liis  friends 
had  not  been  idle.  New  England  blood  had 
boiled  as  it  listened  to  his  story,  and  scores  of 
Baltimore  merchants  signed,  once  and  again,  a 
petition  to  the  Governor  in  his  behalf  The 
last  effort  was  founded  on  his  exemplary 
conduct  during  the  six  years  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  was  presented  to  a  new  governor, 
just  after  he  had  taken  his  chair,  and  while 
his  heart,  it  was  thought,  would  be  inclined 
to  mercy.  Alas  I  how  far  were  the  petitioners 
mistaken.  He  was  a  little  man,  and  measured 
all  things  by  a  little  standard.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  if  I  were  to  take  any  action  in  this 
matter,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  a  favorite  though  I  am,  I  should  be 

impeached !"  and  there  the  matter  ended, — 
14 
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till  it  Tvas  carried  to  a  higher  court,  and  the 
Governor  became  defendant. 

This  happened  just  before  my  first  aiTival 
in  Baltimore,  two  years  ago.  I  went  to  see 
Sherry,  whose  tall  frame  had  bent,  and  whose 
dark  hair  had  whitened  all  over  during  those 
painful  six  years.  He  was  busy  at  his  oven, 
his  apron  was  white  with  flour,  and  he 
seemed  only  intent  on  serving  the  hungry 
men  about  him, — but,  deeply  engi-aven  on  his 
fine  manly  features  was  a  look  of  unsatisfied 
anxiety  that  I  shalJ  never  forget.  Once  only 
during  those  six  years  had  he  heard  from  his 
home;  for  neither  he  nor  his  children  could 
write ;  and  that  once,  by  dint  of  miserly  thrift, 
his  oldest  son  had  made  the  long  journey,  and 
brought  him  welcome  tidings  of  health  and 
peace,  about  his  hearth.  His  hymn-book,  of 
course,  had  been  taken  from  him,  but  his 
Bible,  whose  *'  anti-slavery  and  revolutionary" 
principles  the  government  of  Maryland  is  not 
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yet  sharp-sighted  enough  to  discern,  was  his 
only  companion  in  his  cell.  As  I  looked  upon 
the  gray-haired  man,  and  saw  his  lip  quiver, 
as  he  spoke  of  his  family,  my  heart  throbbed 
almost  to  bursting,  and  I  determined  that 
something  should  be  done  to  relieve  him. 
Once  and  again  my  husband  had  communi- 
cation with  influential  persons  concerning 
him,  but  all  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter, 
more  especially  the  intimate  personal  friend 
of  the  Governor,  declared  that  all  proper 
means  had  been  tried, — but  one  resource 
was  left  him,  calmly  to  wear  out  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  sentence,  —  tlie  Governor  had 
determined  to  pardon  no  persons  convicted  on 
such  counts.  So  I  desisted,  but  often  since, 
when  I  would  have  closed  my  eyes  for  a 
night's  rest,  has  the  imago  of  that  injured 
man,  gray-haired  and  stooping,  come  between 
me  and  sleep,  and  the  tears  have  started  to 
my  eyes,  as  I  regretted  that  I  did  not  present 
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that  petition  in  my  single  woman's  strength. 
There  were  two  tilings  which  made  Sherry's 
case  seem  peculiarly  hard.  The  first  was  that 
uniform  testimony  to  his  probity  and  excel- 
lence of  •  character,  which  prevented  slave- 
holders themselves  from  doubling  his  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  book ; 
and  the  other  was  the  fact  that  the  statute 
which  made  it  criminal  to  hold  it,  did  not 
become  a  law  till  Sherry  had  had  it  full  two 
years  in  his  possession,  and  he  was  as  ignorant 
of  the  statute  itself  as  he  was  of  any  sinister 
interpretation  which  the  government  of  Mary- 
land might  choose  to  put  upon  plain  re- 
presentations of  fact.  But  two  years  of  im- 
prisonment remain  to  him,  and  doubtless  he 
prays  more  and  more  earnestly  that  life  may 
be  spared,  till  he  shall  gaze  once  more  upon 
that  precious  family  circle.  Yet,  who  but  the 
all-wise  Father  of  us  all,  can  tell  whether  it 
be  best  that  his  prayer  should  be  heard  — 
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whether  that  gaze  would  not  be  one  of  agony  ? 
We  will  not  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  we 
will  believe  that  the  spoiler  has  touched  none 
of  those  whom  he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  kept 
holy ;  but,  at  least,  he  will  find  her  whom  he 
loved  bent  under  the  sense  of  social  degrada- 
tion, the  weight  of  unusual  cares,  and  the 
pressure  of  poverty.    He  will  hardly  know 
her  sunken  eye  and  anxious  brow.    The  babe 
wlio  was  unconscious  of  his  fate,  will  have 
grown  to  the  active  boy ;  the  girls  who  clus- 
tered about  his  knee  will  be  wives,  perhaps 
mothers,  and  God  grant  that  none  of  that  dear 
circle  may  have  been  sold  into  servitude  to 
pay  the  poll  tax  or  secure  the  livelihood  of 
the  rest.    Yet  this  and  more  things  might 
have  been  in  those  long  ten  years.  However 
joyful  the  return,  Sherry  will  see  with  pain 
that  the  hours  when  he  was  needed  in  his 
home  have  passed  by,  principles  are  already 

decided  for  his  children,  and  if  they  could  not 
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read  the  language  in  which  theii*  Bible  is 
written,  before  he  went  away,  they  probably 
never  will. 

I  have  written  his  history  virithout  comment, 
simply  as  it  occurred.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  expression  of  strong  indignation  would 
weaken  the  anti-slavery  argument  contained 
in  these  pages.  Let  the  story  burn  in  your 
hearts,  American  freemen,  and  kmdle  there 
the  fire  of  truth.  The  time  shall  yet  come, 
when  we  shall  see  her  torches  blazing  on  all 
our  hills,  and  her  God-lit  barks  floating  even 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  system 
which  to  sustain  itself  among  men  feeds  alike 
on  the  heart's  blood  of  slave  and  freeman, 
trampHng  everywhere  at  the  North  and  South 
aUke  on  human  right  and  human  law,  so 
surely  as  God  is  true,  contains  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  death. 

Fortsinoutli,  New  Hampshire. 


WHY  STAND  YE  HERE,  &C, 


"  iDljtt  stanlr  jic  Ijcre  all  tl)c  bat)  tMc? 

BY   BEJrJAMIN   S.  JONES. 

Why  stand  ye  idle,  when 
The  harvest  field  is  white, 

And  true  and  stalwart  men 
Should  labor  for  the  Right? 

Is  it  because  the  dross 
Of  earthly  fame,  is  naught 

To  him  who  bears  the  cross 
As  Jesus  meekly  taught? 

Is  it  because  the  hold 

Of  Mammon's  power  is  strong, 
That  carelessly  and  cold 

Ye  idle  all  day  long? 

Is  it  because  ye  fear 

What  evil  men  may  say, 
And  dread  the  scoff  and  sneer 

That  waits  you  in  the  way? 
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Or  is  it,  that  within 

The  kingdom  of  your  heart, 
The  deadly  power  of  sin 

Hath  killed  the  better  part? 

Why  stand  ye  here  so  late, 
Wasting  your  time  and  power  ? 

The  shadow  on  the  plate 
Marks  the  eleventh  hour. 

Yet  even  now,  a  call 

That  wakes  the  dead  from  sleej), 
Inviteth  one  and  all 

To  enter  in  and  reap. 

s. 

Why  stand  ye  idle  then? 

The  harvest  field  is  white, 
And  true  and  stalwart  men 

Should  labor  for  the  Right. 


Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S. 
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JlTottiit  l)crncji: 

OR,  AN  INCIDENT  OF  INSURRECTION. 

BY  EDMUND  QUINCY. 

"  Rise  like  lions  after  slumber, 

In  unconquerable  number! 

Shake  to  earth  your  chains,  like  dew 

Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you ! 

Ye  are  many!  they  are  few!" — Shelley. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  an  April  dayi 
(how  different  from  those  he  had  left  behind 
him!)  in  the  year  1773,  that  a  gentleman  of 
some  political  prominence  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  found  himself  riding  up  the  approach 
to  Mount  Verney,  an  estate  lying  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties  of  South  Carolina.  The 
visit  of  Mr.  Langdon  (by  which  name  it  is 
our  sovereign  pleasure  that  our  traveller  shall 
be  known)  to  the  Southern  colonies,  was 
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partly  of  a  personal,  and  partly  of  a  political, 
nature.  His  physicians  had  doomed  him  to 
expiate  his  intemperate  excesses  of  study  and 
professional  application,  by  some  months  of 
exile  from  New  England,  and  the  stirring- 
character  of  public  affairs  at  that  time,  induced 
liim  to  select  the  more  important  of  the  South- 
em  provinces  as  his  place  of  banishment. 
The  signs  of  an  approaching  collision  with  the 
mother  country  were  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  the  ringleader  of 
the  gathering  revolt,  was  naturally  anxious  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  other  colonies  were 
ripe  for  the  conflict ;  and  how  far  she  might 
rely  upon  them  for  assistance  in  the  last 
appeal. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  give  any 
particulars  of  his  success,  or  ill-success,  in  his 
demi-public  capacity.  I  will  only  say  that, 
though  his  mission  looked  towards  "Dis- 
union," and  even  towards  the  possible  contin- 
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gency  of  "  cutting  their  masters'  throats,"  his 
reception  and  treatment  were  very  different 
from  that  extended  a  year  or  two  since,  by 
the  same  sovereignty,  to  an  accredited  ambas- 
sador of  Massachusetts,  who  visited  it  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  a  suit  at  law,  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  nation,  to  settle  a  question  of 
personal  liberty.     Nor  will  I  embrace  the 
opportunity,  though  a  tempting  one,  to  remark 
upon  tlie  folly  of  the  Northern  provinces,  even 
at  that  early  day,  in  reaching  after  the  broken 
reed  of  Southern  aUiance,  which  has,  from 
that  time  to  this,  only  pierced  the  hand  that 
leaned  upon  it  for  support.    My  only  object  in 
giving  these  particulars  is  to  satisfy  the  con- 
stitutional craving  of  my  countrymen,  which 
would  not  be  content  without  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  circumstance  of  my  travel- 
ler being  in  the  avenue  to  Mount  Verney,  on 
the  day  and  year  I  have  indicated. 

There  he  was,  however,  and  as  he  walked 
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his  tired  horse  along*  the  picturesque  road  that 
wound  its  way  up  the  side  of  the  gentle  hill 
upon  which  the  house  stood,  he  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  scene  and  the  climate 
with  what  his  native  land  was  affording  at 
that  moment.    Though  it  was  early  in  April, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  put  to  shame 
the  leafiest  summer  of  his  colder  clime.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  he  was  ascending  were  hung 
with  tufted  woods  of  the  tenderest  green, 
stretching  far  away  upon  the  plain.  Though 
the  primeval  forest  was,  in  some  sort,  cleared 
from  the  hill-side  by  which  the  planter's  man- 
sion-house was  approached,  stQl  there  were 
left  clumps  of  forest  trees  and  thickets  of 
flowering  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  a  single 
tree  of  colossal  dimensions,  which  threw 
sharply  defined  shadows  upon  the  brightest 
and  freshest  of  greenswards,  as  the  sun  hast- 
ened to  his  setting.  Delicious  perfumes,  waft- 
ed from  a  thousand  blossoming  trees  and 
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shrubs,  and  myriads  of  birds  of  strangb  plum- 
age and  new  song,  and  the  balmy  sweetness 
of  an  atmosphere  wliich  it  was  luxury  to 
inhale,  made  the  traveller  feel  that  he  was 
indeed  transported  leagues  away  from  his 
bleak  native  coast,  and  borne  nearer  to  the 
sun. 

Following  the  windings  of  the  road  along 
the  park-like  slope  of  the  hill,  IMr.  Langdon  at 
length  drew  rein  before  the  chief  entrance  of 
the  mansion.  It  was  a  building  of  no  particu- 
lar pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  except- 
ing such  as  it  might  derive  from  its  adaptation 
to  the  climate.  Deep  piazzas,  their  slender 
pillars  garlanded  with  creeping  plants,  of  an 
ever-changing  variety  of  flower  and  fragrance, 
lent  to  the  lofty  hall  and  spacious  apartments 
a  shade  and  coolness  deeply  delicious.  The 
rankness  of  the  vegetation  gave  to  the  grounds 
in  which  it  stood  a  somewhat  untrimmed  and 

neglected  aspect,  yet  the  place  had  a  distin- 
15 
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guished  air  and  a  look  of  tropical  elegance. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  abode  where  the  mere 
pleasure  of  animal  existence,  and  the  delights 
which  dwell  in  the  senses,  might  be  enjoyed 
in  their  highest  poignancy. 

The  rare  event  of  a  visitor  at  Mount  Verney 
was  soon  made  known  by  the  clamorous 
uproar  of  an  infinity  of  dogs  of  eveiy  degree, 
and  by  a  bustle  scarcely  more  intelligent,  of 
troops  of  curious  negroes,  jostling  one  another 
in  their  anxiety  to  see,  under  the  pretence 
of  serving,  the  new  arrival.  The  master 
of  the  house,  to  the  monotony  of  whose 
life  any  interruption  would  have  been  a 
relief,  hastened  out  to  welcome  his  guest 
with  hospitable  earnestness.  He  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Langdon  was  in  Charleston,  and  had 
written  to  him  to  beg  him  to  take  Mount 
Vemey  in  his  way.  His  prominence  among 
the  disaffected  of  the  colony,  his  intelligence 
and  his  wealth,  made  Mr.  Langdon  think  it 
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worth  liis  while  to  accept  the  invitation, 
although  it  took  him  somewhat  out  of  his  way. 
Mr.  Verney  ushered  him  into  the  house  and 
heaped  upon  him  every  hospitable  attention. 

Mr.  Verney  was  a  bachelor  of  some  forty 
years,  "or  by'r  lady  inclining"  to  five  and 
forty.  He  lived  alone  with  his  slaves,  with- 
out the  solace  or  the  care  of  female  society. 
Like  most  men  of  such  habits  of  life,  he  liad 
an  older  look  than  belonged  to  his  years,  and 
there  was  besides  that  indefinable  air  about 
him,  which  gives  one  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness that  he  who  wears  it  is  not  a  happy  man ; 
that  melancholy  and  depression  are  his  abid- 
ing guests.  But  though  these  fiends  might 
not  be  far  remote,  they  were  certainly  exor- 
cised, for  a  season,  by  the  magic  of  exciting 
and  intelligent  companionship.  He  was  all 
animation  and  festivity  of  spirits  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  congenial  society  of  a  man 
fresh  from  the  world  of  life  and  action.  He 
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was  full  of  questioning  curiosity  about  that 
world  from  wliich  he  chose  to  live  remote, 
and  seemed  to  relish  the  rare  luxury  of  con- 
versation, with  all  the  keenness  which  long 
abstinence  could  give. 

The  evening  wore  away  in  various  talk,  for 
which  their  common  friends  at  Charleston, 
the  newest  gossip  of  the  town  and  the  latest 
public  news,  afforded  topics  enough  and  to 
spare.  '  Supper  time  came  and  they  were 
ushered  by  a  sable  seneschal  into  the  dining- 
room,  the  size  of  which  was  curiously  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  number  of  the  party.  The 
appointments  of  the  table  indicated  the  wealth 
of  the  host  in  the  affluence  of  plate  and 
china  they  displayed.  The  viands  were 
rather  barbaric  in  their  profusion,  perhaps, 
than  recherche  in  their  preparation ;  but  they 
were  none  the  less  welcome  to  a  hungry 
traveller.  This  repast,  in  those  days  and 
latitudes,  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  day. 
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The  chase  and  other  sylvan  sports,  which 
formed  the  chief  business  of  tlie  planters, 
furnished  their  tables  with  every  variety  of 
game.  The  yet  unexhausted  soil  yielded, 
almost  without  labor,  the  choicest  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  "  murdered  land"  had  not  as 
yet  began  to  haunt  its  assassins  Avith  the 
spectres  of  poverty  and  want.  Those  were 
the  golden  days  of  Carolina. 

Tlie  repast  was  accompanied  and  succeeded 
by  flowing  cups.  The  cellar  of  Mount  Verney 
was  bid  to  yield  up  its  most  treasured  stores, 
in  honor  of  this  hospitable  occasion.  Punch, 
too,  the  most  seductive  and  deceitful  of  bev- 
erages, was  there  in  a  brimming  bowl  of  the 
daintiest  of  china;  a  libation  with  which  that 
generation  welcomed,  speeded  and  crowned 
the  business  of  every  day.  Neither  the 
health  nor  the  habits,  however,  of  Mr.  Lang- 
don  permitting  the  indulgence  which  wjjs  the 

approved  custom  of  that  day,  the  circulation 
15* 
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of  the  bottle  and  the  bowl  was  made  to  give 
place  to  animated  discourse,  which  was  pro- 
longed late  into  the  night. 

As  the  large  hours  began  to  melt  into  the 
smaller  ones,  they  gradually  concentrated 
their  discourse  on  the  serious  temper  of  the 
times,  and  the  portentous  events  which  seem- 
ed impending.  The  probabilities  of  an  actual 
contest  with  England,  and  its  chances,  if  it 
could  not  be  avoided,  were  fully  discussed. 
The  weight  of  the  several  colonies  in  the 
scale  of  battle,  should  battle  come,  was 
considered  and  calculated;  which  could  be 
relied  upon  as  firm  in  the  faith,  which  were 
wavering,  which  strong  and  which  weak,  in 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  straggle.  Mr. 
Verney  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  the  radical 
weakness  of  the  Southern  colonies. 

"  Our  slaves,"  said  he,  "  will  be  a  continual 
drag  upon  us.  The  British  will  forever  have 
an  army  of  observation,  and  of  occupation, 
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too,  if  opportunity  serves,  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  country,  —  cantoned  about  in  all  of  our 
houses  and  quartered  upon  our  estates." 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  slaves  are 
to  be  depended  upon  in  case  of  an  invasion  ? " 

"  Depended  upon !  "Were  slaves  ever,  since 
history  was,  to  be  depended  upon  when  they 
had  a  chance  to  be  even  with  tneir  masters  ? 
Yes,  they  may  be  depended  upon  for  our 
deadliest  and  bloodiest  enemies ! " 

"  I  cannot  but  think,"  replied  Mr.  Langdon, 
"that  you  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  con- 
sideration the  force  of  long  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  personal  affection  of  the  slaves 
for  their  masters." 

"  Their  personal  affection  for  their  masters  ! 
My  dear  sir,  had  you  lived  your  life  among 
slaves,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  know  what 
reliance  to  put  on  that  head !  God  knows, 
that  I  have  had  an  experience  against  which 
no  theory  and  no  philosophy  can  stand !  " 
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And  as  he  spoke  a  deep  shade  of  melau- 
choly  clouded  his  features. 

After  a  pause  Mr.  Langdon  proceeded :  — 
"  What  you  say  is  an  argument  fatal  to  the 
defence  of  your  slavery.  It  shows  it  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  existence,  or  at  least 
the  safety,  of  any  Commonwealth  where  it  is 
permitted." 

"To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Verney. 
"  None  but  a  fool  or  a  villain  would  attempt 
to  defend  it  on  its  merits.  But  what  are  we 
to  do?  We  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and 
we  can  neither  keep  him  nor  let  him  go ! " 

"  it  is  hard  to  say,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lang- 
don, "  but  could  you  not  first  tame  your  wolf, 
and  then  let  him  go  ?  A  wolf  may  be  tamed, 
—  a  negro  may  be  civilized.  Educate  your 
slaves,  prepare  them  for  freedom,  and  then 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  giving  it  to  them. 
Does  not  a  wise  foresight  point  this  out  as  the 
only  feasible  precaution  against  consequences 
terrible  to  think  of?" 
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"My  friend,"  replied  his  host,  in  a  voice 
agitated  by  strong  emotion,  "  you  talk  of  you 
know  not  what.  Relax  your  hold  upon  the 
wolf,  as  you  must  if  you  would  tame  him,  and 
he  will  bury  his  fangs  in  your  vitals  for  your 
pains.  No,  no !  such  an  attempt  would  be 
full  of  ruin.  My  whole  life  has  been  but  too 
bitter  a  commentary  on  your  philosophy! 
God  forbid  that  the  curse  of  an  unreasoning 
philanthropy  be  visited  upon  other  innocent 
heads ! " 

Mr.  Langdon  saw  that  his  new  friend  was 
deeply  moved  by  some  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion. He  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  and 
consequently  could  not  divine  its  cause.  He 
felt  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was, 
but  politeness  and  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  .the  evident  mental  sufferings  of  Ms  host, 
forbade  any  expression  of  it.  He  accordingly 
waited  in  silence. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Verney  recovered 
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his  equanimity,  and  turning  to  his  guest  said : 
But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  keeping  a  tired 
traveller  so  long  from  his  rest.    Shall  I  show 
you  your  chamber  ?  " 

Mr.  Langdon  assented,  and  following  his 
host  was  ushe'  .1  into  his  apartment. 

^Jf"  4fr  ^f" 

The  room  into  which  Mr.  Verney  conducted 
his  guest  was  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
dining-room  and  parlors,  as  they  were  called 
in  those  days  liefore  drawing-rooms.  It  had 
the  look  of  having  been  intended,  and  of 
having  been  formerly  used,  for  the  reception 
of  company.  The  furniture,  though  evidently 
of  an  age  anterior  to  that  of  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  house,  was  of  a  style  and  description 
better  befitting  what  our  ancestors  used  to 
call  a  dog-room  "  than  a  bed-chamber.  The 
height  and  size  of  the  room  however  made  it 
a  very  fit  place  for  the  invocation  of  slumber, 
in  the  climate  of  Carolina.    A  journey  of 
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thirty  or  forty  miles  on  horseback  gave  it  a 
very  inviting  air  to  the  tired  traveller,  and 
he  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a  more  tempt- 
ing object  than  the  ample  and  luxurious  bed, 
to  be  ascended  only  by  a  pair  of  steps,  which 
reared  itself  in  one  corner,  as  if  the  appointed 
allar  of  Morpheus  liiraself 

Mr.  Verney  shook  hands  with  his  guest  at 
the  door,  and  wishing  him  a  good  night,  left 
Jiim  to  his  repose.  Mr.  Langdon  was  top 
tired  and  sleepy  to  take  much  notice  of  any- 
thing the  room  contained,  excepting  his  couch ; 
but  he  could  not  help  observing,  as  he  was 
undressing,  two  large  portraits,  nearly  fnll 
lengths,  of  the  size  of  life,  which  occupied 
corresponding  panels,  on  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  to  the  bed.  The  one  nearest  the 
bed  was  of  a  gentleman  in  the  dress  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  George  the  First, 
his  dark  intelligent  face  looking  out  from  the 
fullest  of  full-bottomed  wigs ;  and  the  other, 
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of  a  lady  in  a  fancy  dress,  which  made  it  more 
nncertain  as  to  the  age  in  which  so  charming 
a  shepherdess  had  predominated  over  the  two 
sheep,  which  seemed  to  make  np  her  flock. 
Mr.  Langdon  took  but  a  hnrried  glance  at 
them  as  they  looked  down  upon  him  from 
their  elaborately  carved  frames  of  tarnished 
gold.  He  bestowed  one  wondering  thought 
upon  them,  as  he  climbed  up  to  his  repose, 
marvelHng  that  two  old  family  portraits  of  the 
apparent  consequence  of  these  pictures,  were 
suffered  to  hang  neglected  in  a  place  where 
they  must  be  so  little  seen.  But  sleep  soon 
banished  all  thought  of  his  neighbor's  affairs, 
or  of  his  own,  from  his  mind. 

It  was  broad  day  the  next  morning  when 
he  awoke,  (for  early  rising  was  not  one  of  the 
vices  of  Mount  Verney,)  and  \vhen  he  looked 
at  the  pictures  again  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
hie  felt  yet  more  surprised  than  he  had  done 
the  night  before,  to  think  that  they  should  be 
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relegated  to  a  remote  bed-chamber.  He  was 
no  connoisseur,  as  he  had  had  few  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  good  pictures,  but  a  correct 
natural  taste,  assisted  by  personal  intimacy 
with  Copley,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  genius, 
and  familiarity  with  liis  works,  made  him 
sensible  that  they  were  paintings  of  no  com- 
mon merit.  Especially  in  the  picture  of  the 
gentleman  did  he  think  he  perceived  the  hand 
of  a  master.  Upon  taking  a  more  minute 
survey  of  his  apartment,  his  surprise  was  yet 
farther  increased  by  the  discovery  of  a  picture 
opposite  to  these,  of  three  beautiful  children 
—  two  boys  and  a  girl,  —  the  boys,  apparently, 
from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  drawing  the  little 
girl,  of  four  or  five,  in  a  garden  carriage,  — or 
rather  the  elder  drawing  and  the  younger 
pushing  it  from  behind,  —  in  all  the  glee  and 
romping  spirits  of  childhood.  There  was  a 
quaintness  about  the  look  of  the  children, 

dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
16 
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(in  the  costume  of  men  in  miniature,)  that 
struck  Mr.  Langdon,  whose  passion  was 
chiidren,  even  more  than  the  elder  portraits. 

After  breakfast,  by  Mr.  Verney's  invitation, 
he  rode  with  Mm  the  rounds  of  his  extensive 
plantation.  He  inspected  the  fields  of  rice 
and  of  indigo,  on  which  depended  the  profits 
of  the  proprietor,  and  surveyed  the  plantations 
of  Indian  corn,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
other  esculent  vegetables  for  the  support  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  supply  of  the  great 
house.  He  visited  "  the  quarter,"  where  the 
slaves  lived,  and  saw  how  slavery  looked  in 
the  shape  of  womanhood,  of  worn-out  old 
age,  and  of  childhood,  more  hopeless  and 
melancholy  than  old  age  itself.  Although  the 
arrangements  for  the  slaves  were  as  good,  or 
better,  than  he  had  seen  on  the  other  planta- 
tions he  had  visited,  still  there  was  that  about 
the  home  that  was  no  home,  —  sordid,  cheer- 
less, melancholy,  —  of  the  negroes,  that  struck 
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a  deeper  horror  of  the  system  tlirough  the 
veins  of  the  stranger,  than  all  the  burning 
toils  of  the  field.  The  gardens  and  grounds 
about  the  house  were  viewed  the  last.  At 
each  stage  of  their  excursion,  the  economy  of 
a  great  plantation  was  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Verney,  whose  strong  native 
sense,  joined  to  his  long  experience,  eminently 
qualified  him  for  such  a  lecture. 

The  ride  occupied  the  chief  of  the  morning, 
and  dinner  was  announced  soon  after  their 
return  home.  As  they  were  sitting  over  their 
wine,  after  dinner,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
that  they  should  talk  of  anything  but  slaves 
and  slavery.  Mi*.  Langdon  had  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  the  system,  which  was  not  at 
all  diminished  by  what  his  own  eyes  had 
seen  of  it.  His  zeal  for  liberty  was  a  princi- 
ple, universal  in  its  nature  and  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
disgraceful  inconsistency  of  a  contest  for 
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freedom  carried  on  by  the  masters  of  slaves, 
and  trembled  lest  tliis  element  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  whole  movement.  Mr.  Verney 
assented  to  all  his  general  principles,  and  had 
nothing  to  say  against  his  deductions  from 
them. 

"  "What  you  say,  my  friend,  is  all  unques- 
tionably true.  But,  here  are  we,  and  there 
are  the  slaves,  and  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  3^ou  may  not  do,  if 
you  really  wish  to  be  rid  of  this  horrid  curse, 
and  that  is  —  nothing!  You  are  in  the  mire, 
I  admit,  but  you  can  only  get  out  of  it  by 
putting  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  the 
sooner  you  begin,  the  better  for  you." 

"  It  is  easier  to  say  that  sometliing  must  be 
done  than  to  say  what  that  something  should 
be.  We  find  ourselves  bound  up  with  the 
blacks  in  this  infernal  spell,  and  how  to  break 
it  passes  my  art,  I  must  confess." 

"  Were  it  not,"  replied  Mr.  Langdon,  with 
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some  hesitation,  "that  the  suggestion  last 
night  seemed  to  give  yon  pain,  I  shonld  insist 
on  what  I  then  said,  that  you  cannot  expect 
your  slaves  ever  to  be  in  a  condition  to  receive 
their  liberty,  unless  you  begin  to  put  them  in 
a  condition  to  receive  it.  Pardon  me,"  he 
continued,  seeing  a  cloud  again  begin  to 
brood  over  the  brow  of  his  friend,  "pardon 
me,  if  there  be  anything  painful  or  improper 
in  what  I  have  said ;  for  you  must  know  that 
I  can  have  no  design  to  give  you  pain." 

"  There  can  be  nothing  improper,"  Mr. 
Verney  repUed,  "  in  so  natural  a  suggestion 
as  yours ;  but  I  will  not  affect  to  deny  that  it 
is  painful,  deeply  painful,  to  me.  If  I  have 
reason  to  know  anything  on  earth,  it  surely  is 
the  fallacy  of  your  proposition.  It  does 
indeed  touch  me  nearly." 

Observing  Mr.  Langdon  look  concerned  and 

interested,  he  proceeded,  — 

"  I  see  that  you  are  curious  to  know  what 
16* 
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all  this  means,  and  having  raised  your 
curiosrty,  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  I 
should  gratify  it,  though  it  be  a  task  that  I 
would  willingly  decline." 

Then  silencing  with  a  hasty  gesture  a 
polite  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  guest  to 
waive  the  subject,  he  added,  — 

"  Nay,  what  I  have  to  tell  is  no  secret.  It 
is  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  colony ;  and  it  is  a 
weakness  in  me  to  shrink  from  what  I  am 
liable  to  hear  of,  and  do  actually  hear  of,  from 
almost  every  one,  —  (but  that  is  not  a  great 
many)  —  that  comes  to  see  me.  Did  you 
observe  anytliing  in  particular  in  your  bed- 
chamber last  night,  or  this  morning  ? " 

"  You  can  hardly  think  me  so  blind,"  replied 
Mr.  Langdon,  hoping  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  of  saving  liis  host  from  an 
unpleasant  personal  narrative,  "as  not  to 
have  observed  and  admired  the  admirable 
family  pictures  that  hang  there.    I  only 
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wondered  at  their  being  there  instead  of  here, 
or  in  the  hall.  By  whom,  pray,  were  they 
painted  ? " 

"  They  are  what  1  meant,"  said  Mr.  Verney, 
with  a  forced  calmness  elorpient  of  deep 
emotion,  "  they  are  all  that  remain  to  me  of 
iny  house,  once  an  honored  one  in  two 
countries.  My  father,  my  mother,  my  broth- 
ers and  ray  sister,  —  all  united  in  one  horrible 
destruction,  and  I  left  alone,  of  the  happiest 
of  households,  the  last  of  my  name  and  race  I 
You  can  hardly  wonder,  my  friend,  that  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  such  mementos  always 
liefore  my  eyes  I    You  will  wonder  the  less 

when  I  shall  have  told  you  of  their  fate." 
***** 

I  shall  give  the  substance  of  Mr.  Verney's 
narrative,  as  it  remains  among  the  papers  of 
his  guest,  in  my  own  words,  for  the  sake  of 
the  succinctness  and  brevitj'^  which  the  inexo- 
rable limits  of  this  volume  demand.   I  believe 
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that  I  have  Oinhtcd  nothing  materia),  to  the 
story,  though  I  liave  left  out  many  conversa- 
tional tli*!;re.«s;ions  and  explanations  of  the 
way  in  wiiicJi  the  narrator  oh  tain  cd  his 
knowledge  of  incidents,  which  did  not  come 
under  his  personal  ohservation.  I  only  hope 
that  in  lahoring  to  he  brief  I  may  jiot  become 
obscure. 

Colonel  Verney,  the  father  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  grandson  of  the  fust  emigrant 
of  the  family  to  the  New  World.  His  grand- 
father was  a  French  Huguenot,  of  a  noble 
family,  Avho  was  one  of  the  multitudes 
dragooned  out  of  his  native  country  after  tlie 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanlz.  The 
Vicomte  du  Verneuil,  and  his  ancestors,  had 
always  been  among  the  pillars  of  tlie  Pro- 
testant faith  in  France.  Their  blood  had 
helped  swell  the  orgies  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  had  been  j)ourecl  out  on 
almost  every  battle-field  during  the  long  wars 
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of  religious  ascendancy.  For  the  century, 
nearly,  that  the  Edict  of  Nantz  remained  in 
force,  they  were  always  active  in  the  intestine 
broils  which  disturbed  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  tlie  minority  of  his  successor,  and 
in  the  later  intrigues  which  gave  to  religious 
bigotry  the  air  of  statesmanship,  in  the  act 
which  expelled  half  a  million  of  the  best 
subjects  of  France  from  her  soil.  The  repre- 
sentative of  this  turbulent  house,  therefore, 
had  no  claim  for  exemption,  had  he  wished  it, 
from  the  common  fate  of  his  faith. 

M.  du  Verneuil  first  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  kindly  received,  as  were  all 
his  unfortunate  countrymen,  who  escaped 
thither;  but  his  very  superiority  in  point  of 
rank,  made  his  position  more  irksome  to  him 
than  the  humbler  artizans,  who  easily  obtained 
employment  and  melted  into  the  mass  of  the 
laboring  population,  found  theirs  to  be.  He 
had  brought  away  with  him  a  remnant  of  his 
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property,  which,  though  relatively  large,  was 
very  inadequate  to  support  him  and  his  family 
in  the  style  they  deemed  essential  to  their 
dignity.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  cast  about 
for  some  mode  of  living,  which  would  save 
his  pride  and  his  dwindling  estate  at  the 
same  time. 

About  this  period  public  attention  in  Eng- 
land was  strongly  directed  towards  the  pro- 
l)rietary  colony  of  Carolina.  The  noble  pro- 
prietaries were  endeavoring  to  revive  on  those 
distant  shores  the  decaying  feudality  of  the 
Old  World.  They  had  called  philosophy  to 
their  aid,  and  in  making  John  Locke  the 
Lycurgus  of  their  infant  realm,  the  fantastic 
spirit  of  Shaftesbury  thought  they  had  imitated 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  who  made  their 
philosophers  their  law-givers.  But  the  ex- 
periment redounded  as  little  to  the  credit 
of  philosoph}'',  as  the  incorporation  of  negro 
slavery  with  the  institutions  he  ordained,  did 
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to  the  honor  of  the  philosopher.  But  at  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Carolina,  their  defects  were  not  developed,  and 
their  fanciful  structure  attracted  more  general 
attention,  doubtless,  than  a  more  rational  plan 
would  have  done.  But  there  was  one  great 
want  yet  to  be  supplied.  Palatines,  land- 
graves and  caciques,  chancellors,  chamberlains 
and  admirals,  there  were  good  store ;  but  the 
proprietaries  sadly  lacked  common  people  over 
whom  these  dignitaries  were  to  predominate. 
Accordingly,  they  did  their  best  to  promote 
emigration  by  every  means  in  iheir  power. 

The  tide  of  industrious  and  worthy  emi- 
grants which  now  flowed  from  France,  came 
very  opportunely  for  them,  and  they  endeav- 
ored, with  success,  to  direct  it  in  part  towards 
their  new  colony.  The  names  of  many  of  the 
principal  families  in  Carolina,  —  Manigault, 
Petigru,  Legare,  Gaillard,  De  Saussure,  —  still 
bear  witness  to  that  great  emigration  to  her 
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shores,  as  the  names  of  Bethune,  Revere, 
Deblois,  Amor}'-,  Bowcloin,  Faneiiil  and  many 
others  testify  to  our  own  share  in  it.  M.  dii 
Verneuil,  as  a  man  of  some  propert}'',  was  a 
very  desirable  recruit.  His  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  Eldorado  of  the  West  by 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  all  its  real  and 
imaginary  advantages  set  forth  in  golden 
phrase.  It  seemed  to  be  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  was  easily  persiiaded  to  embark  him- 
self, and  all  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  in  the 
hazardous  adventure.  He  set  sail  for  the 
New  World,  and  arrived  with  his  wife  and 
only  child,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  at 
Charleston,  in  November  1686. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  golden 
expectations  were  disappointed.  He  found 
a  scene  as  different  from  that  whence  he 
came,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  But  with 
the  elasticity  of  spirit,  and  power  of  adapta- 
tion, of  his  nation,  he  soon  conformed  himself 
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to  his  new  circumstances,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  rising  common- 
wealth. Madame  de  Vernenil  died  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  the  colony,  having  sunk  under 
the  strange  hardships  and  discomforts  of  her 
new  lot.  But  his  son,  the  grandfather  of  Mr  . 
Langdon's  host,  took  kindly  to  his  adopted 
country  and  throve  apace  in  it.  He  married 
early  and  established  himself,  after  his  father's 
death,  at  Mount  Verney,  then  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  province.  His  name,  the  pronunciation 
of  wliich  had  long  lieen  an  offence  to  English 
tongues,  was  finally  corrupted  and  Anglicised 
into  Verney,  a  change  to  which  he  readily 
consented.  As  the  colony  flourished,  he  grew 
rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  like  a  patri- 
arch as  he  was,  he  had  gold  and  silver,  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  and  much  cattle. 

His  contentment  with  his  lot,  however,  did 
not  blind  him  to  the  disadvantages  of  his 

position  for  the  education  of  children.  He 
17 
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accordingly  sent  his  only  son,  at  an  early  age 
to  England,  to  receive  his  education  there. 
As  his  body-servant,  and  in  some  sort  his  com- 
panion, he  sent  with  him  a  young  slave,  who 
had  had  charge  of  him  from  his  earliest  years. 
Arnold,  for  so  the  slave  was  named  from  his 
original  master,  was  not  many  years  older 
than  young  Verney;  but  he  had  shown  a 
discretion  and  considcrateness  so  much  be- 
yond his  years,  and  evinced  so  genuine  and 
tender  an  affection  for  his  young  charge,  that 
Mr.  Verney  was  perfectly  content  still  to 
entrust  the  care  of  his  personal  safety  and 
comfort  to  liini.  Arnold,  as  well  as  his  young 
master,  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
new  and  strange  scenes  in  store  for  them,  and 
he  felt  a  sense  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
which  raised  him  sensibly  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. 

To  England  they  went  early  in  the  last 
century.     Young  Verney,  still  accompanied 
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by  Arnold,  proceeded  from  Eton  to  Oxford, 
and  from  Oxford  to  tlte  Inns  of  Court. 
Wherever  he  went,  Arnold  was  still  a  prime 
favorite  both  with  his  master  and  his  young 
companions.  His  imperturbable  good  humor 
and  lightness  of  heart  were  a  continual  letter 
of  recommendation,  while  his  sterling  excel- 
lencies of  character  won  for  him  genuine 
respect.  He  availed  himself  of  such  snatches 
of  instruction  as  he  could  seize  by  the  way, 
with  such  success,  that  it  v/as  a  common 
saying,  among  Verney's  companions,  that 
Arnold  knew  more  than  his  master.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  he  was  singularlj'^  well 
instructed  for  one  in  his  condition  of  life,  and 
might  have  passed  muster  very  creditably 
among  persons  of  much  higher  pretensions 
than  he.  In  his  zeal  for  knowledge  he  was 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  his  young  master, 
who  seemed  to  feel  as  if  all  the  intelligence 
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of  his  sable  satellite  was  but  the  reflected 
radiance  of  his  own. 

At  length  the  time  of  return  arrived,  and 
somewhere  about  1720,  Verney,  accompanied 
by  Arnold,  sailed  for  home.  It  was  a  great 
change  for  Verney,  that  from  the  crowds  and 
gaieties  of  London  to  the  solitude  and  monot- 
ony of  his  father's  plantation.  But  it  was  a 
yet  greater  change  for  poor  Arnold,  who 
found  himself  transported  from  a  land  of 
freedom  to  a  land  of  slaves.  The  kindness 
with  which  he  had  been  uniformly  treated, 
and  the  circumstance  that  in  England  he  was 
rather  better  treated  than  worse,  on  account 
of  his  color,  had  almost  made  him  forget  that 
he  was  a  slave.  His  return  to  Carolina  was 
to  him  almost  like  a  reduction  from  abso- 
lute freedom  to  hopeless  slavery.  His  eyes 
had  been  opened  and  he  saw  liis  own  condi- 
tion, and  that  of  liis  race,  in  all  its  horrors. 
The  abominations,  the  cruelties,  the  debase- 
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ment  which  necessarily  attend  upon  slavery, 
shocked  him  as  they  never  could  liave  done 
had  he  remained  always  surrounded  by  them. 
The  thought  that  he,  too,  was  one  of  the 
victims  appointed  by  an  inexorable  fate  to 
this  dreadful  destiny,  filled  him  with  anguish 
and  despair,  which  could  not  be  uttered. 

Gloom  and  despondency  settled  down  upon 
his  soul.  The  change  which  had  come  over 
him  was  obvious  to  all,  and  the  old  planter 
easily  divined  the  cause. 

"  You  have  spoiled  that  boy,  Jack,"  said  he 
to  his  son,  "  you  have  made  him  above  his 
business.  You  had  better  let  Jones  put  him 
into  the  field  for  a  while.  There's  nothing 
like  hard  work  and  flogging  to  take  the  sulks 
out  of  a  nigger." 

His  son,  however,  refused  to  take  this 

humane  advice,  and  still  kept  Arnold  about 

his  person,  as  his  body-servant,  contenting 

himself  with  forbidding  him  the  use  of  books 
17* 
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and  writiug  materials.  He  prided  liiinself 
miicli  upon  his  sagacity  in  devising  this  nota- 
ble remedy,  when  it  appeared,  at  last,  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  After  a  long  period 
of  depression  and  melancholy,  the  cloud 
seemed  suddenly  to  pass  off  from  Arnold's 
countenance,  and  the  weight  to  be  removed 
from  his  heart.  He  addressed  himself  to  his 
duties  with  all  his  former  assiduity,  if  not  with 
all  his  old  gaiety  of  spirit.  Had  his  master 
been  an  acute  physiognomist,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  look  out  of  his  eye,  the  air  of 
liis  head,  the  carriage  of  his  body,  were  all 
different  from  what  they  were  of  old.  But  he 
only  observed  that  he  was  cured  of  the  sulks, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  his  wise  pre- 
scription of  abstinence  from  books  and  pen 
and  ink. 

But  this  change  had  deeper  springs  than 
the  philosophy  of  Vemey  dreamt  of.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  reception  of  a  great  idea, 
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the  adoption  of  an  absorbing  and  abiding 
purpose,  for  whicli  to  live.    While  he  was 

t 

pkuiged  in  tlie  depths  of  his  despondency,  — 
despairing  for  himself  and  his  race,  —  a 
thought  flashed  into  his  darkened  mind,  and 
illuminated  its  gloomiest  recesses. 

"  Why,"  thought  he,  "  are  my  people  and 
myself  slaves  ?  Why  do  we  remain  slaves  ? 
Is  there,  indeed,  no  remedy  ?  Is  it  a  neces- 
sity, that  when  we  outnumber  our  tyrants, 
four  to  one,  and  eveiy  one  of  us  is  a  match 
for  four  of  them  in  strength,  is  it  a  necessity 
that  we  remain  slaves  forever  ?  " 

The  thought  nerved  his  mind  anew.  His 
gloom  passed  away.  He  saw  clearly  the 
relative  strength  of  the  masters  and  slaves. 
He  remembered  that  the  Spaniards  were  at 
hand  in  Florida,  ever  ready  to  sow  dissention 
in  the  colony,  and  to  breed  discontents  among 
the  slaves.  He  felt  that  a  blow  might  be 
struck,  which  would  give  all  the  broad  lands 
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of  Carolina  to  those   liancls  that  extorted 
wealth  from  them  for  others.    He  felt  that  a 
niiud  only  was  wanting  to  watch  and  guide 
events,  in  order  to  conduct  such  a  revolution 
to  a  triumphant  issue.    He  Avas  proudly  con- 
scious that  his  was  a  mind  capable  of  this 
great  task.    He  looked  upon  the  advantages 
of  education  he  had  enjoyed,  as  something 
providential,  and  designed  for  a  mighty  end. 
He  saw  himself  the  appointed  leader  of  his 
people  in  their  Exodus  out  of  the  land  of 
bondage.    In  his  excitement  of  thougiit,  he 
saw  the  whole  process  of  deliverance  pass  as 
it  were  before  his  eyes,  and  he  beheld  his 
nation  free  and  happy,  in  the  homes  they  had 
wrested  from  their  oppressors.    He  accepted 
this  natural  operation  of  the  mind,  as  a  pro- 
phetic intimation  of  duty  and  revelation  of 
success.    His  destiny  was  fixed.   He  devoted 
himself  to  the  rescue  of  his  miserable  race. 
A  deep  calm  brooded  over  his  soul.    He  was 
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conscious  to  himself  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  was  at 
peace.  And  he  had  yet  another  seal  of  his 
fitness  for  his  mission,  —  he  was  willing  to 
wait ! 

Long  years  he  waited.  But  the  purpose  of 
his  soul  was  fixed.  The  deliverance  of  his 
race  became  the  absorbing,  the  overwhelming 
passion  of  his  being.  The  degradation  in 
which  he  saw  them  plunged,  the  vices  which 
were  forced  upon  them,  the  barbarities  which 
they  endured,  made  his  life  bitter  to  him,  and 
his  only  relief  was  in  the  distant  hope  of 
rescue  and  retribution.  His  character  was 
obviously  changed,  but  under  the  quiet  gravity 
with  which  he  performed  his  ofiices  about 
liis  master's  person,  nothing  was  suspected  to 
lurk,  except  the  desperate  contentment  of  a 
hopeless  slave. 

As  time  passed  away  the  usual  changes 
which  it  works  were  wrought  in  the  condition 
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of  Colonel  Veriiey,  —  for  such  was  the  rank 
which  Arnold's  master  held  in  the  colonial 
estabiishraent.  Death,  marriage,  and  birth 
had  bereaved  and  blessed  him,  according  to 
the  common  lot  of  man.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  possession  of  Mount  Verney,  he 
won  the  chiefest  of  Carolinian  beauties  to 
share  it  with  him,  and  he  was  girt  with  grow- 
ing infancy,  the  charm  of  the  present  moment, 
and  the  hope  of  future  years.  His  political 
position  was  eminent  and  influential.  His 
plantation  was  a  mine  of  still  increasing 
wealth.  He  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to 
desire. 

The  public  duties  of  Colonel  Verney  took 
him  regularly  every  winter  to  Charleston,  and 
frequently  to  various  and  distant  parts  of  the 
colony.  On  all  these  expeditions  he  was 
attended  by  Arnold  as  his  body-servant.  The 
opportunities  which  were  thus  given  to  the 
restless  observation  of  the  slave  to  discern  the 
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strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  province,  and  to  select  the 
disaffected  spirits  among  the  servile  popula- 
tion on  Avhose  cooperation  he  could  rely,  were 
faithfully  improved.  His  manner  of  life,  too, 
was  eminently  favorable  for  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  for  seizing  the  moment 
whicli  they  should  pronounce  auspicious.  He 
bided  his  time  in  patience,  well  aware  of  the 
momentous  issues  of  the  enterprize  he  re- 
volved in  his  mind  and  determined  not  to 
endanger  its  success  by  any  premature  or  ill- 
considered  action. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  thus  glided  away 
since  Arnold  first  accepted  what  he  consid- 
ered a  cull  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people, 
and  the  favorable  moment  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. At  last  the  conjunction  of  events 
seemed  to  portend  the  hour  at  hand.  The 
relations  between  England  and  Spain  became 
every  day  more  and  more  disturbed.  The 
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aggressions  of  Spain  upon  English  commerce 
and  English  rights,  were  the  favorite  topics  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  oppositions  that  an  Eng- 
lish minister  ever  had  to  encounter.  Sir  Robert 
"Walpole  lingered  out  with  difficulty  liis  wise 
and  pacific  policy,  with  continually  dwindling 
majorities,  against  such  antagonists  as  the 
elder  Pitt,  Pulteney,  Wyndham,  and  Lyttelton 
in  the  Commons,  and  Bathurst,  Carteret  and 
Chesterfield  in  the  Lords.    But  the  public 
mind  of  England  was  at  fever-heat,  burning 
for  a  Spanish  war.    It  was  obvious  that  the 
only  chance  of  the  pilot  at  the  helm  of  state 
to  retain  his  hold  upon  it,  was  to  shape  his 
course  with  the  tide,  whose  current  was  too 
mighty  for  him  to  resist.    A  Spanish  war  was 
inevitable. 

The  relations  of  the  colonies  of  Carohna 
and  of  Florida  were  among  the  vexed  ques- 
tions which  were  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
sword.    The  colonies,  in  those  days,  were 
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ever  the  pawns  of  the  royal  chess-players  of 
Europe,  the  first  to  he  moved,  and  the  first 
to  suffer,  as  the  "unequal  game"  of  war 
proceeded.  The  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida, 
Don  Manuel  de  Monteano,  was  a  man  that 
well  understood  the  nature  of  the  move  re- 
quired of  him.  His  theatre  was  a  narrow  one, 
but  he  was  an  actor  that  gave  dignity  to  the 
boards  l»e  trod,  and  he  was  resolved  to  grace 
his  narrow  stage  with  action  worthy  of  the 
widest  scene.  Long  before  affairs  were  ripe 
for  war,  he  had  been  busy  in  forecasting 
preparation  for  it.  His  emissaries  had  been 
dispersed,  in  various  disguises,  over  Carolina. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  whites  and 
blacks,  the  false  security  of  the  former  and 
the  necessary  disaffection  of  the  latter,  were 
well  known  to  liira.  He  had  that  greatest  of 
gifts  in  the  craft  of  government,  a  wise  choice 
of  instruments  with  which  to  v/ork. 

His  most  confidential  agent,  was  one  Da 
18 
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Costa,  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  extraction,  who 
fixed  his  head-quarters  in  Charleston,  where 
he  hved  unsuspected,  as  a  jiawn-broker  and 
dealer  in  small  wares.  The  character  of  his 
traffic  was  such  as  brought  him,  without 
suspicion,  into  constant  communication  with 
the  slaves,  and  gave  him  opportunities  of 
judging  which  were  the  fittest  tools  for  his 
purposes.  He  was  too  keen  an  observer  not 
to  single  out  Arnold,  at  almost  his  first  casual 
interview  with  him,  as  the  man  of  men  for 
whom  he  had  been  long  in  search.  A  short 
acquaintance  made  them  thoroughly  under- 
stand each  other,  and  they  became  of  one 
mind  and  of  one  heart  in  the  work  that  lay 
before  them.  They  digested  their  plans,  they 
assigned  to  each  other,  and  to  the  few  con- 
federates they  could  trust,  the  parts  they  were 
to  play.  A  general  insurrection  was  to  be 
sustained  by  a  Spanish  invasion.  The  free- 
dom of  the  slaves  was  to  be  guarantied,  and 
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the  colony  was  to  be  governed  by  the  blacks, 
as  a  dependency  of  Spain.  It  was  a  good 
plot,  well  conceived  and  well  arranged,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  succeed. 

A  part  of  Arnold's  business  was  the  en- 
conragement  of  an  extensive  system  of  eva- 
sion into  Florida,  by  the  slaves.  This  was 
done  to  such  an  extent  that  one  entire  regi- 
ment of  escaped  slaves  was  mustered  into 
the  service  of  His  Catholic  Mtijesty,  armed, 
equipped  and  paid  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  rest  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  officered  by 
the  picked  men  of  their  own  number.  The 
colonelcy  of  tliis,  regiment  was  olTered  to 
Arnold ;  but  he  justly  considered  that  the  post 
of  danger  and  of  honor,  in  such  a  perilous 
enterprize  as  this,  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
insurrection,  and  not  at  the  head  of  the  inva- 
sion. So  he  voluntarily  remained  a  slave, 
though  escape  was  easy,  and  though  freedom, 
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distinction,  rank  and  equal  society  were  with- 
in his  grasj),  that  he  might  be  a  more  faithful 
and  effectual  servant  of  his  injured  race. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  intimate  re- 
lations of  Arnold  with  Da  Costa,  he  was  free 
from  giving  him  his  entire  confidence.  He 
had  no  faith  in  the  abstract  zeal  of  the  Span- 
iards for  human  rights,  and  lie  believed  that 
their  real  purpose  was  only  to  substitute 
Spanish  for  English  masters.  He  foresaw 
that  his  end  could  only  be  achieved  by 
another  servile  war,  under  much  less  favor- 
able circumstances,  following  upon  the  one 
impending,  unless  he  could  guard  against  this 
danger.  He  meditated  the  subject  long  and 
deei^ly.  And  his  conclusion  was  one  that 
startled  and  dismayed  himself  He  could 
discern  but  one  way  of  permanent  peace  and 
safety  for  the  blacks.  And  that  was  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  whites ! 

He  could  not  escape  from  the  terrible  pres- 
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eiice  of  this  dreadful  necessity.  His  heart 
died  within  him  Avhen  it  first  stood  revealed 
to  his  sight.  It  haunted  him  by  day  and  by 
night.  It  was  almost  enough  to  stagger  his 
resolution,  and  make  him  abandon  his  design 
with  horror.  The  images  of  his  master  —  the 
companion  of  his  youth  and  the  unalterably 
kind  friend  of  his  manhood  —  of  his  mistress, 
the  beautiful,  the  gentle  and  the  good  —  of  the 
generous  Arthur  —  of  the  frolic,  mischief-loving 
Edward,  his  especial  pet  —  of  the  little  Alice 
—  of  all  of  whom  he  was  ever  the  chosen  play- 
lellow  and  bosom  friend — these  pliantoms 
made  him  quail  for  a  moment  as  they  rose 
before  his  mental  sight  in  that  fearful  mid- 
night, when  this  ghastly  Idea  first  startled 
him  with  its  apparition.  He  had  neither  wife 
nor  child.  All  his  affections  centred,  with 
passionate  intenseness,  in  his  master  and  his 
chiklren.     They  were  all  he  had  to  love. 

Was  this  terrible  blood-ofteiing  required  at 
18* 
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liis  hands?  His  own  life  he  was  ready  to 
poiu*  out.  He  foreboded  that  he  should  not 
survive  the  coming  struggle;  but  must  he 
sacrifice  lives  infinitely  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own  ?  He  flung  himself  in  an  agony  of 
despair  upon  his  face,  and  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

But,  presently,  a  wail  was  borne  upon  the 
air  through  the  open  casement,  distant  but 
fearfully  distinct.  It  was  the  chosen  hour  for 
punishment.  He  started  to  his  feet.  It  was 
a  woman's  voice,  shrill  and  shrieking,  that 
reached  his  ear  from  the  remote  "quarter." 
It  sounded  like  the  "  exceeding  bitter  cry  "  of 
liis  race,  whose  wrongs  he  had  forgotten,  re- 
proaching him  for  his  weakness.  He  thought 
of  their  blood  and  tears  crying  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance ;  a  vision  of  chains  and  whips  and 
branding-irons,  and  an  endless  procession  of 
enslaved  generations,  rushed  upon  liis  soul. 
Was  this  gieat  dehverance  to  be  wrought 
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without  the  dearest  sacrifice  ?  Was  it  to  be 
purchased  without  a  price?  He  would  not 
shrink  from  his  part  of  it,  dreadful  as  it  might 
be.  But  God  grant  that  he  might  not  survive 
the  victory  it  was  to  buy. 

This  necessity  was  felt  by  all  the  blacks 
who  were  admitted  into  his  confidence.  It 
was  agreed  upon  that  the  massacre  should 
be  universal,  and  the  future  exclusion  of  the 
white  race  from  the  province  the  condition  of 
its  submission  to  the  Spanish  power. 

Everything  was  ready.  England  and  Spain 
were  at  war.  The  Spanish  auxiliaries  were 
at  hand.  The  day  approached.  It  arrived. 
It  was  a  Sunday,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
autumnal  days.  Arnold  repaired  early  to  the 
slave-quarter  and  harangued  the  slaves  upon 
a  case  of  surpassing  cruelty  they  had  witness-' 
ed  the  night  before.  A  tumult  of  excitement 
was  gathered  around  hiiii.  The  alarm  spread. 
Jones,  the  iron-haired,  iron-featured  and  iron- 
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hearted  overseer  apjiroached,  with  two  assist- 
ants, to  suppress  the  disturbance.  Seeing 
Arnold,  wJioiii  he  hated  because  beyond  his 
usual  authority,  he  rode  up  to  him  with 
savage  glee  and  uplifted  whip.  In  a  moment 
he  was  stretched  lifeless  on  tlie  ground.  His 
assistants  met  with  the  same  fate,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  taste  of  blood  and  of  revenge  liad  been 
given,  and  Arnold  knew  that  the  appetite 
would  grow  with  what  it  fed  on.  He  mount- 
ed the  overseer's  horse,  and  sending  messen- 
gers to  the  neighboring  plantations,  led  the 
crowd  of  slaves  towards  the  great  house.  As 
they  rounded  the  offices,  and  came  in  sight  of 
the  house,  Colonel  Verney  was  seen  hastily 
approaching  them.  His  commanding  figure 
and  military  bearing,  acting  upon  their  habit 
of  subordination,  checked  the  progress  of  the 
slaves,  and  they  stood  indecisively  looking  at 
liim  and  at  each  other.    Arnold  saw  that  this 
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was  the  moment  on  which  all  would  depend. 
He  rode  in  front  of  the  confused  crowd. 

"  Why,  Arnold,"  exclaimed  his  master, 
"  what  is  all  this  ?  How  came  you  on  Jones's 
horse,  and  what  means  this  disturbance  ?  " 

"  It  means,  sir,"  answered  Arnold,  "  it  means 
liberty  to  slaves  and  death  to  tyrants  ! " 

"  Tyrants !  you  rascal,"  replied  Colonel  Ver- 
ney,  "  dismount  this  instant,  and  I  will  soon 
thrash  this  insolence  out  of  you ! " 

Arnold  dismounted  and  approached  his 
master  with  a  firm  step,  while  the  gaping 
crowd  stood  awaiting  the  issue.  As  soon  as 
he  was  within  reach,  Colonel  Verney  lifted 
his  cane  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  slave's  head. 
Arnold  closed  with  him ;  in  an  instant  he  had 
wrested  the  cane  from  his  master's  hand,  a 
slight  motion  made  the  scabbard  fly  far  off 
upon  the  lawn,  the  blade  which  it  had  con- 
cealed glittered  in  the  air  for  a  moment,  and 
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in  the  next  it  was  buried  deep  in  the  heart 
he  loved  most  on  earth. 

"  Ungrateful  slave  I "  exclaimed  the  dying 
man,  as  he  fell  heavily  to  the  groiuid. 

"  No,"  replied  Arnold,  more  to  himself  than 
to  his  master,  "  A  slave  cannot  be  ungrateful!" 

I  state  facts.  I  do  not  propose  examples. 
As  an  historian,  1  tell  the  doom  which  slavery 
once  brought  upon  its  victim  tyrants.  As  an 
abolitionist,  I  show  the  only  method  by  which 
such  horrors  may  be  averted.  But  let  no  one 
who  boasts  of  blood  shed  in  the  battles  of 
freedom,  affect  a  horror  at  such  scenes  as  I 
have  described.  If  ever  blood  was  spilt 
righteously  for  the  vindication  of  rights  or  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  that  which  has  flowed  in 
servile  insurrection  is  the  most  hallowed  of 
all.  And  let  no  one  whose  classic  enthusiasm 
kindles  at  the  story  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Tinioleon, 
whose  love  of  country  and  of  freedom  was  too 
mighty  for  the  ties  of  sonship  or  brotherhood 
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to  hold  llicm  back  from  imagined  duty,  brand 
as  foul  and  unnatural  murder  the  sacrificial  act 
of  Arnold  the  Slave. 

The  blow  was  decisive.  It  turned  the  tide 
offeehngat  once.  The  negroes  rushed  for- 
ward with  shouts  of  triumph,  over  the  dead 
body  of  their  master,  towards  the  house.  Ar- 
nold checked  them,  and  found  them  willing 
to  listen  to  his  directions.  He  hastily  told 
them  that  they  must  make  all  speed  towards 
Stono,  a  small  settlement  about  live  miles  off", 
where  there  was  a  warehouse  full  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Ten  were  detailed  for  the 
bloody  business  to  be  despatched  at  Mount 
Verney,  under  command  of  the  only  confede- 
rate Arnold  had  on  the  plantation,  one  whom 
he  could  rely  upon  to  see  that  there  was  no 
superfluous  cruelty  committed.  All  the  rest, 
following  Arnold  who  had  remounted  his 
horse,  hurried  in  the  direction  he  had  indi- 
cated. 
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As  they  hastened  along  the  high  road,  they 
were  continnally  reinforced  by  parties  from 
the  neighboring  plantations,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  reached  Stono  they  were  four  or 
five  hun-Ired  stro  g.  The  httle  settlement 
was  soon  carried  and  sacked,  every  white  put 
to  death,  and  a  large  supply  of  muskets  and 
cartridges  secured.  Arnold  now  called  a  halt 
and  reduced  his  promiscuous  mnltilude  to 
something  like  order.  The  guns  and  ammu- 
nition he  distributed  as  far  as  they  would  go, 
among  those  of  his  followers  on  whom  he 
could  most  depend.  The  rest  were  armed 
with  axes,  scythes,  clubs,  or  whatever  other 
weapons  their  hands  could  find.  A  quantity 
of  white  cloth  furnished  them  with  banners. 
Drums  and  fifes  were  also  in  the  warehouse, 
and  musicians  are  never  wanting  where  Af- 
ricans are  to  be  found.  Arnold  knew  human 
nature  too  well  not  to  avail  himself  of  these 
appliances.    So  they  took  up  their  march 
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towards  Jacksonburgh,  with  drums  ^  ating 
and  banners  flying,  in  some  show  of  military 
order. 

Long  before  this,  the  tragedy  was  over  at 
Mount  Verney,  Tlie  party  to  whom  it  was 
confided  did  their  work  quickly  and  thorough- 
ly. I  Avill  not  harrow  up  the  hearts  of  my 
readers,  nor  my  own,  by  the  details  which  my 
materials  afford.  Humanity  naturally  revolts 
at  the  horrors  of  slavery,  whether  they  are 
administered  by  the  masters  or  by  the  slaves, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  have  the 
power  in  their  hands.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Langdon's  host,  then  a  child  of  six 
years  old,  was  the  only  white  left  alive  in  the 
house.  And  his  escaj)e  was  owing  to  the 
affection  and  presence  of  mind  of  his  nurse, 
who,  by  affecting  zeal  in  the  work,  and  pre- 
tending to  despatch  this  part  of  it  herself, 
managed  to  deceive  the  destroyers,  until  they 

had  left  the  bloody  scene  and  hastened  after 
19 
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the  main  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  terror 
of  the  child  might  well  extend  its  influences 
over  the  whole  of  life.  The  ghastly  specta- 
cles which  blasted  his  infant  sight,  when  he 
was  released  from  his  hiding  place,  changed 
the  current  and  the  complexion  of  his  being. 
He  was  thenceforth  what  these  cruel  calami- 
ties had  made  liim.  Such  a  cloud  passes  not 
av.'^ay  with  the  morning  of  life,  but  sheds  its 
baleful  shadow  over  its  noontide  and  its  even- 
ing hours. 

Meantime  the  insurgent  force  moved  suc- 
cessfully on  towards  their  destination.  They 
destroyed  every  house  on  their  way,  and  put 
every  white  person  they  met  to  death.  Un- 
fortunately for  them,  they  fouiM  abundance 
of  hquor  in  the  houses  they  sacked.  Their 
chief  in  vain  urged  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  entire  sobriety  for  their  safety  and  success. 
The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
and  Arnold  saw  with  dismay,  an  element  of 
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failure  developing  itself,  on  which  he  had 
not  counted.  He  hurried  them  on,  in  hopes  of 
engaging  them  in  some  active  service  before 
they  became  unfit  for  it.  Presently  a  small 
party  of  gentlemen  were  seen  riding  rapidly 
towards  them.  They  stopped  suddenly  on 
perceiving  the  strange  sight  before  tliem, 
and  anxiously  reconnoitred  the  armed  mass. 
Arnold  at  once  recognized  in  the  chief  of  the 
party  Governor  Bull,  with  whose  person  he 
was  familiar.  The  Governor  saw  the  whole 
truth  in  a  moment  and,  wheeling  about, 
gallopped  off  with  liis  companions  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Arnold,  who  had  retained 
liis  horse  for  such  an  emergency  as  this, 
pursued  them  at  full  speed,  accompanied  by 
a  few  other  mounted  slaves.  They  fired 
upon  the  flying  horsemen,  but  without  efl^ect, 
and  were  soon  obliged  to  give  over  the  pur- 
suit, as  the  governor  and  his  comjiany  were 
much  better  mounted  than  they.    Here  was 
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another  untoward  occurrence,  ominous  of  ill 
success. 

A  large  congregation  was  assembled  at  the 
little  village  of  Wiltown,  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  hear  the  famous  Mr.  Archibald 
Stobo  preach.  The  preacher  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon,  when  a  sudden  noise  of 
horses*  hoofs  drew  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence from  him.  They  looked  towards  the 
door,  and  to  their  surprize  they  saw  Governor 
Bull  enter.  They  rose  to  receive  him,  and 
Mr.  Stobo  paused  in  his  discourse.  Acknowl- 
edging their  civility  with  a  slight  wave  of  the 
hand,  His  Excellency  exclaimed,  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  church  —  "  Gentlemen,  a  large 
body  of  insurgent  negroes  is  close  at  hand. 
They  have  fire-arms,  and  it  looks  like  a  seri- 
ous matter.  Make  a  stand  agamst  them  here, 
while  I  ride  on  to  Jacksonburgli  for  reinforce- 
ments." 

In  another  moment  he  was  off,  but  the 
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scene  of  coufiisioii  that  he  left  behhid  him 
passes  description.  The  men  sprung  to  their 
arms,  which  they  were  required  by  law  to 
carry  with  them  to  church,  and  issued  forth 
upon  the  green.  The  screaming  women  and 
children  were  left  within  its  walls  for  protec- 
tion. Captain  Bee,  the  principal  gentleman 
of  the  neighborhood,  assumed  the  command, 
and  led  the  small  force  out  of  the  village 
towards  Stono.  His  own  house  stood  on  an 
eminence  al)0ut  half  a  mile  off,  and  the 
first  thing  he  saw  was,  that  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  evi- 
dently got  at  his  wine  cellar,  and  showed 
unquestionable  marks  of  intoxication.  A  ne- 
gro on  horseback  was  busy  among  them,  riding 
from  group  to  group,  with  earnest  gestures  of 
exhortation. 

It  was  none  other  than  Arnold,  who  found 
his  forces  becoming  more  and  more  imtracta- 

ble  and  insubordinate  at  the  very  time  when 
19* 
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order  and  discipline  were  needed  the  most- 
He  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  move  upon  the  enemy.  Presently  the 
enemy  moved  upon  them.  Captain  Bee  led 
his  men  rapidly  along  the  road,  and,  guided 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  posted  them 
so  as  to  command  the  insurgents  on  the  lawn, 
while  they  were  sheltered  by  the  trees  that 
skirted  it.  Arnold  saw  their  danger,  and 
ordered  the  small  body  of  sober  men  that 
obeyed  his  directions,  to  fire  upon  the  enemy 
in  their  covert.  As  soon  as  their  fire  was 
thus  drawn,  Bee  and  his  men  issued  from 
their  cover,  and  passing  by  Arnold  and  his 
few  without  notice,  poured  a  volley  with 
deadly  effect  into  the  drunken  and  dancing 
crowd  on  the  lawn.  The  panic  was  instanta- 
neous and  complete.  They  dispersed  in  cveiy 
direction,  throwing  away  their  arms  as  they 
fled. 

Arnold  now  drew  off  his  command  to  a 
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thicket  that  bounded  the  lawn  on  one  side,  and 
bade  them  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could.  The  numbers  were  now  more  equal, 
and  the  conflict  Avas  long  and  desperate.  At 
last,  on  the  road  from  Willown,  a  reinforce- 
ment was  seen  approaching,  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  leading  to  the  battle-field.  Seeing 
his  chance  of  maintaining  his  ground  gone, 
Arnold  rushed  out  at  the  head  of  his  surviving 
friends,  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
ranks,  before  the  succors  arrived.  But  it  was 
too  late.  A  body  of  horsemen  gallopped 
upon  the  ground.  The  negroes,  with  Arnold 
at  their  head,  fought  desperately,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  cut  down,  and  as  he  fell,  a  dozen 
sabres  were  uplifted  to  make  his  fate  certain. 
But  Governor  Bull  dashed  into  the  circle, 
exclaiming,  — 

"  Stop,  gentlemen  I  This  fellow  must  not 
die  yet.  He  knows  things  wliich  we  must 
know,  first ! " 
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He  was  taken  from  beneatli  the  horses' 
feet  and  carried  to  the  town,  where  his 
wounds,  which  were  not  dangerous,  were 
dressed.  Tliis  done,  he  was  thrust  into  a  den 
of  torment,  called  a  slave-prison,  belonging  to 
a  private  person,  to  spend  the  night.  And 
what  a  night  it  was ! 

The  next  morning  he  was  brought  out  and 
examined.  But  no  word  of  knowledge  could 
they  extract  from  him.  He  acknowledged, 
and  justified,  his  own  part  in  this  rising ;  but 
he  utterly  refused  to  implicate  any  others,  or  to 
give  any  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
conspiracy.  He  was  tied  up  and  flogged  (for 
the  first  time  in  his  life)  until  he  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood;  but  no  syllable  of  information, 
or  cry  of  pain,  could  be  extorted  from  him. 
This  ordeal  was  repeated  for  three  days,  with 
fresh  inventions  of  torture.  But  all  in  vain. 
His  firmness  was  unshaken.  Then  they 
spoke  of  pardon  and  favor  as  the  reward  of 
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frankness.  But  the  only  rejily  they  could 
obtain  was  a  bitter  laugh,  wiiich  mocked  the 
delusive  olfer  of  the  crudest  torture  of  all. 
At  last  wearied  with  their  vain  attempts,  and 
fearing  lest  he  might  die  of  exhaustion,  they 
dragged  him  to  a  tree  in  the  public  square  and 
hanged  him  like  a  dog. 

He  died,  but  his  memory,  spectre-like,  long 
haunted  the  province.  His  talents  and  his 
endurance,  which  his  examination  and  torture 
had  displayed,  alarmed  the  planters  even  more 
than  the  bloody  effects  of  the  insurrection. 
At  the  very  next  session  of  the  Colonial  Le- 
gislature, (1740,)  the  instruction  of  slaves  was 
made  a  highly  penal  offence.  The  alarm  was 
universal.  Every  man  feared  lest  he  might 
have  an  Arnold  on  his  estate. 

And  there  was  reason  for  their  fears.  Not- 
withstanding the  cruel  examples  which  were 
made  of  the  captive  insurgents,  the  spirit  of 
Arnold  seemed  to  walk  in  the  province. 
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Partial  insurrections,  the  frnit  of  his  labors, 
were  frequent  for  several  years  after  his 
death,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  peace  with 
Spain,  that  the  colony  regained  its  former 
tranquillity. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

"  Was  I  not  right,"  said  Mr.  Verney,  with 
a  mournful  smile,  when  he  had  finished  the 
narrative  of  which  this  is  an  imperfect  sketch, 
"  Was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  I  had  had  an 
experience  that  refuted  your  theory  of  edu- 
cating slaves  for  freedom  ?  " 

Mr.  Langdon  could  make  no  reply  to  such 
a  question,  after  such  a  story.  He  wrung  liis 
friend's  hand  in  silence.  He  had  nothing  to 
say,  for  Philosophy  had  not  as  yet  taught  men 
by  examples,  that  the  safe,  sufiicient,  and  only 
possible  preparation  for  freedom  is  emancipa- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  he  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Vemey  and  pursued  his  journey  homeward,  a 
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sadder,  if  not  a  ■wiser,  man.  He  hated  slavery* 
more  than  ever,  for  this  dreadful  picture  of 
its  works.  But  while  his  heart  bled  for  the 
blight  which  it  had  shed  upon  the  life  of 
Verney,  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself, 
standing  as  he  did  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war 
for  liberty,  that  his  deepest  sympathies  were 
with  Arnold. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Mr.  Ver- 
ney joined  the  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  line.  He  fought  in 
many  of  its  battles  with  the  desperation  of  a 
man  for  whom  life  has  no  charm  and  death 
no  terrors.  But  he  survived  all  the  great 
battles  in  which  he  had  a  part,  to  fall  at  length 
in  a  partizan  expedition,  on  which  he  had 
volunteered,  when  on  a  leave  of  absence,  in 
his  native  slate. 

As  he  died  without  children  or  kindred,  his 
estate  escheated  to  the  sovereign  people.  It 
has  passed  through  many  hands,  and  has  been 
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racked  and  "  murdered,"  like  many  an  other. 
I  am  told  by  one  who  lately  visited  its  neigh- 
borhood, that  it  is  now  a  barren  sand-hill, 
its  house  in  ruins,  its  trees  cut  down,  its  fields 
a  desolation.  The  pictures,  wliich  elicited 
\  this  !s\ory,  alone  remain  to  recal  it.  But  it  is 
only  for  their  merit  as  pictures,  that  they  are 
valued,  —  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Vemey  being 
perhaps  the  only  original  Kneller  (except  one 
of  Jeremiah  Dummer,  in  Boston,)  in  the 
country.  They  are  preserved  in  a  public 
collection  in  Charleston  and  admired  by  mul- 
titudes, as  works  of  art.  But  their  history  is 
fading  from  memory,  and  it  is  only  to  a  few 
old  men,  whose  daily  life  is  in  the  past,  that 
they  recal  the  pride,  the  sorrows  and  the  ruin 
of  Mount  Verney. 

nedham,  Massacbusetts,  U.  S.,  Dec.  1846. 
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ADDBESSED  TO  ANDREW  J.  STEVENSON  ON  HIS  AnRIVAL  AS  MINISTER 
FLENIPOTENTIARY  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY   JAMES  nURNARD. 

Go  back!  pale-faced  ambassador, 

To  thy  own  land  of  slaves; 
Touch  not  our  talismanic  shore, 

Plough  not  our  free,  blue  waves. 

The  land  of  Sidney,  Hampden,  Pym, 

Frowns  on  the  recreants  bold 
Who  value  men  by  strength  of  hmb 

And  sell  those  limbs  for  gold. 

England  rejects  thee  from  her  shore, 

She  covers  thee  with  scorn; 

Her  toil-worn  sons  'tis  true  are  poor, 

But  they  are  freemen  bom. 
20 
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Go!  make  thy  human  stock  thy  care, 
See  how  the  young  ones  thrive; 

Inspect  their  limbs,  their  worth  compare, 
And  golden  bargains  diive. 

Go  to  the  men  who  sent  thee  here. 

And  hide  with  them  thy  shame; 
Men,  who  not  heaven's  dread  judgment  fear, 

Nor  heed  their  own  fair  fame. 

Who,  born  beneath  the  sultry  South, 

Frequent  the  human  mart — 
With  love  of  freedom  in  their  mouth, 

But  slavery  in  their  heart. 

Behold  the  writing  on  the  wall,* 

By  Freedom's  finger  drawn, 
Do  you  not  blush  to  read,  that  "all"  — 

"All  men  are  equal  born?" 

*  The  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
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Where  is  your  "sacred  honor"  then? 

How  is  its  vahie  shown? 
'Tis  but  a  flourish  of  the  pen, 

And  cheats  yourselves  alone! 

Your  "spangled  banner"  high  may  flash 
Her  famous  "stripes  and  stars;" 

Tlie  first  denote  the  driver's  lash, 
The  second  mean  the  scars. 

Go  back,  pale-faced  ambassador. 

To  thy  own  land  of  slaves ! 
Touch  not  our  talismanic  shore  I 

Plough  not  our  free,  blue  waves ! 


England. 
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JJragcr  to  (Bob  for  tl)e  jpiantcrs. 

BY  Ajy  exile; 

JOSEPH  HAZZINI. 
I. 

God  of  Mercy,  God  of  Peace  and  Love,  par- 
don, O  pardon  the  Planters!  Their  crime 
is  great,  but  thy  pity  is  infinite.  As  of  yore 
thou  didst  cause  the  refreshing  waters  to 
spring  from  the  rock  in  the  desert  for  the 
multitudes  of  thy  servants,  so  cause  also  to 
spring  up  in  the  desert  of  their  souls  the 
living  fount  of  Charity.  May  the  Angel  of 
Repentance  descend  and  sit  by  the  pillow  of 
their  last  hour !  And  between  them  and  thy 
Judgment  may  there  arise,  at  the  last  day,  for 
them,  and  for  their  country,  which  they  are 
dishonoring,  the  prayer  of  those  who  suffer 
for  thy  sacred  Cause,  for  thy  sacred  Truth,  for 
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the  Emancipation  of  the  Nations  and  of  tke 
Human  Soul !  / 

II. 

Their  crime  is  great  —  they  have  sinned, 
they  yet  sin  agamst  thee  and  against  Human- 
ity, the  Interpreter  of  thy  Law  upon  the  earth. 
The  spirit  of  Evil  which  tempted  Jesus,  thy 
Son,  nurtured  by  Genius  and  by  Love  —  offer- 
ing to  him  at  the  outset  of  his  divine  career, 
the  riches  and  the  thrones  of  the  Earth,  has 
tempted  thein  —  without  Genius  and  without 
Love — in  the  form  of  the  idol,  Interest.  They 
have  yielded:  subjugated  by  the  senses,  they 
have  abjured  intellectual  and  moral  life.  They 
have  crushed  Man  into  the  Slave;  and  thy 
sacred  image  into  llic  Fetish  of  a  sugar-cane. 
But  thou,  hast  thou  not  received  the  prayer  of 
thy  Son,  nurtured  by  Genius  and  by  Love, 
for  his  murderers  ?    Pardon  then,  pardon  the 

Planters  also,  O  Father  I 
20* 
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III. 

Thou  hast  placed,  as  the  symbol  of  the  eye 
of  thy  Providence,  one  Sim  in  the  Heavens 
for  all  the  Earth.  Thou  hast  inteiwoven  in 
the  harmony  of  one  immense  chord,  of  which 
our  Music,  eldest  daughter  of  Religion,  is  only 
the  feeble  and  indistinct  murmuring  of  an 
echo,  all  these  worlds, — finite  rays  of  thine 
infinite  Thought,  —  revolving  around  us  like 
the  scattered  letters  of  a  divine  alphabet,  all  of 
which  we  sliall  one  day  know.  Everywhere  in 
this  beautiful  physical  Universe  —  the  drapery 
of  thy  Thought  —  thou  hast  caused  to  shine 
before  their  eyes  a  teaching  of  Unity.  And 
they,  they  have  closed  the  eyes  of  their  souls, 
they  have  broken  into  pieces  this  Universe, 
beautiful  and  one,  and,  on  the  ruins  of  thy 
Unity,  have  raised  a  hostile  Dualism  —  two 
natures,  two  laws,  two  lives.  Pity,  O  Lord, 
pardon,  O  pardon  the  Planters ! 
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Thou  hast  in  History  —  the  progressive 
manifestation  of  thy  Life  in  Time  and  Space 
—  placed  before  them  a  second  source  of 
Truth ;  whence  there  is  ever  flowing,  in 
mighty  waves,  the  grand  thought  of  Unity — 
the  smn  of  thy  Law.  After  having  begotten 
the  whole  human  race  from  one  Adam,  thou 
hast,  by  a  providential  education,  from  day  to 
day  becoming  more  and  iiiore  visible,  con- 
ducted man,  collective  and  social  man,  from 
the  state  of  slavery  to  that  of  serfdom ;  from 
serfdom  to  hired  labor,  and,  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting  to  the  clearness  of  the  progression, 
thou  art  now  causing  the  Nations  to  shake, 
that  to  the  world  of  hired  labor  may  succeed 
that  of  as.sociation.  Thou  hast  caused  to  float 
above  these  three  worlds,  which  are  the 
image  of  thy  triune  activity,  the  sacred  voice 
of  Calvary,  "  Ye  are  all  brothers, /or  yc  are  all 
one  in  God!'    Arid  they,  they  have  closed 
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their  ears  to  that  sacred  voice,  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  development  of  thy  thought 
in  history;  they  liave  said,  "  We  are  not 
brothers,  tve  are  masters  and  slaves"  Of 
all  the  leaves  of  the  Great  Book  they  have 
kept  only  that  which  contains  the  story  of 
Cain  and  Abel  —  violence  and  right ;  and  they 
have  said  unto  themselves,  "There  are  these 
two  human  races,  —  the  accursed  race,  and  the 
privileged  race,  to  which  we  belong,"  without 
perceiving  that  even  upon  their  foreheads  is 
the  sign  of  thy  condemnation,  since  it  is  by 
violence  alone  that  they  have  crushed  the 
man  under  the  slave.  Pity,  O  Lord  I  pardon, 
O  pardon  the  Planters  I 

V. 

And  thou  hast  placed,  as  a  third  witness  of 
thy  truth,  a  cry  within  the  heart  of  every  man, 
a  spring  in  every  conscience,  which  says  — 
"  lam  free,  free  because  lam  responsible,  free 
became  J  am  man — made  in  the  im<ige  of 
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God,  containing  virtually/  ivithin  myself  the 
ca2mcitics,  the  asjnrations,  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  of  humanity."  And  they,  they  have 
denied  the  universaUty  of  this  ciy :  shut  up  in 
their  egoistic  self,  they  have  said,  "  It  is  in  us 
only  that  it  exists,"  not  seeing,  unhappy  men, 
that  they  could  not  set  bounds  to  it,  without 
effacing  it  from  all  creation ;  for  God  has  not 
created  the  planter,  but  man.  They  have 
sowed  hatred,  and  prepared  revolt;  denied 
the  God  of  love,  and  provoked  the  God  of 
vengeance.  Listen  not  to  their  blasphemy, 
O  Lord ;  pardon,  O  pardon  the  Planters ! 

VI. 

O  Lord,  may  their  understandings  be  open- 
ed, and  their  hearts  moved.  At  night,  may 
V  the  angel  of  good  inspirations  descend  to  them 
ui  their  dreams,  and  may  they  hear  from  him 
the  cry  of  horror  of  all  in  humanity  that 
believes  and  loves  —  the  mournful  cry  of  all 
those  who  endure  and  struggle  for  good  in 
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Europe,  and  whose  constancy  and  faith  are 
shaken  by  then*  self-willed  crime  —  the  mock- 
ing cry  of  the  princes  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  pointing  out  to  their  agitated  subjects, 
the  proud  republicans  of  America  —  the  sole 
guardians  of  the  Helotism  of  heathen  ages  — 
the  long  lament  of  Jesus,  suffering,  through 
them,  even  to  this  day  upon  his  cross.  In 
the  morn,  when  they  awake,  may  their  child- 
ren, as  they  present  to  their  lips  their  innocent 
and  curly  heads,  murmur,  inspired  by  thee, 
"Father,  O  father,  emancipate  our  brother, 
the  black  man ;  do  not  buy,  do  not  sell  any 
more  the  son  of  man  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver ;  see,  this  black  man  too  has  a  mother 
and  little  children  like  us.  O  that  his  aged 
mother  may  rejoice  in  him,  proud  and  free ! 
O  that  his  children  may  smile  at  him  in  the 
morning,  fresh  and  joyous,  as  we  are  smiling 
to-day  at  thee,  O  father." 
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VII. 

God  of  mercy,  God  of  peace  and  love,  par- 
don, O  pardon  the  Planters  I  Their  crime  is 
great,  but  thy  pity  is  infinite.  Open  in  the 
desert  of  their  souls  the  living  fount  of  charity. 
May  the  Angel  of  Repentance  descend  and  sit 
by  the  pillow  of  their  last  hour ;  and  between 
them  and  thy  judgment  may  there  arise,  at 
the  last  day,  for  them,  and  for  their  country, 
which  they  are  dishonoring,  the  prayer  of  all 
who,  like  me,  suffer  for  thy  sacred  cause,  for 
thy  sacred  truth,  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Nations  and  of  the  Human  Soul. 

London,  October,  184(5. 
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BY  JAMES    RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Go  I  leave  me,  Priest ;  my  soul  would  be 
Alone  with  the  consoler  Death; 

Far  sadder  eyes  than  thine  will  see 

This  crumbling  clay  yield  up  its  breath; 

These  shrivelled  hands  have  deeper  stains 
Than  holy  oil  can  cleanse  away, — 

Hands  that  have  plucked  the  world's  coarse 
gains 

As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of  May. 

Yes,  from  these  talons,  yellow  now 
As  with  the  taint  of  handled  gold, 

Those  meek  lambs  shrank  not  which,  I  trow. 
Are  shepherded  in  spring-tide's  fold; 
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For  they  were  spotless  then  and  strayed 
Child-like  o'er  nature's  gladdened  breast, 

As  on  a  mother's  once  they  played 
Soft  preludes  of  the  eternal  rest. 

Call,  if  thou  canst,  to  those  gi'ay  eyes 

Some  faith  from  youth's  traditions  ^VTung ; 
This  fruitless  husk  which  dustward  dries 

Has  been  a  heart  once,  has  been  youn^; 
On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands ; 
The  future  in  its  purpose  vast, 

Paused,  waiting  my  supreme  commands. 

Blithe  leaped  1  forth  to  grapple  fate, 

My  feet  brushed  through  the  sun-thrilled 
dew 

Of  love's  fresh  morning,  and  life's  gate, 

Flung- wide,  unbarred  enchanted  view;  — 

Saturnian  realms,  whose  happy  bowers 

No  more  with  grasping  discord  rung, 
21 
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Broad  scope  for  all  the  spirit's  powers 
Of  cunning  hand,  and  pen,  and  tongue. 

But  look,  whose  shadows  block  the  door? 

Who  are  those  two  that  stand  aloof? 
See,  on  my  hands  this  freshening  gore 

Writes  o'er  again  its  crimson  proof! 
My  looked-for  death-bed  guests  are  met :  — 

There  my  dead  Youth  doth  wring  its  hands, 
And  there  with  eyes  that  goad  me  yet. 

The  ghost  of  mv  Ideal  stands ! 

Grod  bends ,  from  out  the  deep  and  says, 

"I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in: many  ways? 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaveri  at  strife  ? 
I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 

Bringest  thou  me  my  hundred-fold?" 
Can  I  look  up  with  face  aglow 

And  answer,  "  Father,  here  is  gold  ? " 
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I  have  been  innocent;  God  knows 

When  first  this  wasted  life  began, 
Not  grape  with  grape  more  kindly  grows, 

Than  I  with  every  brother  man; 
Now  here  I  gasp;  what  lose  my  kind 

When  this  fast-ebbing  breath  shall  part? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  being  to  the  world's  sad  heart? 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the  earth 

Witliont  a  place  to  lay  his  head; 
He  found  free  welcome  at  my  hearth, 

He  shared  my  cup  and  brake  my  bread  ; 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime. 

That  bring  the  other  world  to  this, 
My  snake-turned  nature,  sunk  in  slime, 

Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  born, 
God  said,  "  Another  man  shall  be," 

And  the  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 
Out  of  himself  to  fashion  me ; 
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He  sunned  me  with  his  ripening  looks 
And  heaven's  rich  instincts  in  me  grew 

As  efTortless  as  woodland  nooks 
Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue. 

Yes,  I  who  now,  with  angiy  tears, 

Am  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod, 
Have  borne  unquenched  for  four-score  years 

A  spark  of  the  eternal  God; 
And  to  what  end?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  given? 
Heaven's  light  hath  but  revealed  a  track 

Whereby  to  crawl  away  from  Heaven. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awfiil  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  v  ^age  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift; 
But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  born, 
Whose  httle  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  morn. 
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Mine  held  them  once;  I  flung  away 

Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
The  golden  sluices  of  the  day, 

But  clutch  the  keys  of  darkness  yet;  — 
I  hear  the  reapers  singing  go 

Into  God's  harvest;  I,  that  might 
With  them  have  chosen,  here  below 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  night. 

O,  glorious  Youth  that  once  wast  mine, 

O,  high  Ideal,  all  in  vain 
Yc  enter  at  this  ruined  shrine 

Whence  worship  ne'er  shall  rise  again; 
The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here, 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altar-stone, 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near, 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 

Elinwood,  Cambridge,  U.  S. 
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tl)e  €l)ilbl€0S  UTotljev. 

BT   J.    E.  SJVOOGRASS. 

After  practising  my  profession  for  a  year 
or  two  in  Virginia,  amid  the  familiar  scenes 
of  my  boyhood's  mountain-circled  home,  I  re- 
moved to  Williamsport,  a  quiet  little  village  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  romantic  Potomac. 
During  my  residence  m  the  latter  place,  an 
incident  occurred,  the  relation  di"  which  will, 
perhaps,  serve  a  useful  purpose,  Wliile  furnish- 
ing as  I  have  been  requested  to  do,  "A  page 
for  the  Liberty  Bell.'* 

At  the  dawn  of  a  dtty  iti  early  spring,  I  was 
startled  from  slumbers  rendered  perhaps  un* 
usually  profound  by  the  labors  of  the  previous 
day.  The  cause  was  a  scream,  which  violent* 
ly  cleft  the  cold  clear  air  with  its  piercing 
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agony.  I  instantly  sprang  to  my  feet,  only  to 
have  my  ears  saluted  by  shrieks  still  more 
startling.  So  loud  had  the  voice  now  become, 
that  it  seemed  to  startle  from  the  bosom  of  the 
qnict  river  echoes  such  as  had  i)erhaps  never 
been  heard  since  the  days  when  its  glassy 
tide  used  to  reflect  the  war-whoop  of  the 
Indian  and  the  scream  of  the  panther. 

The  voice  could  readily  be  distinguished  as 
that  of  a  female,  though  coarse  and  harsh  in 
its  tones.  It  soon  ceased,  however,  as  if 
stifled  by  the  very  intensity  of  the  agony  it 
had  expressed.  On  subsequent  inquiry  of  a 
servant,  I  obtained  the  following  solution  of 
the  soul-troubling  mystery. 

In  a  hut,  a  square  or  two  distant,  had  lived, 
for  some  time,  eI  colored  woman,  the  mother 
of  two  children,  whose  wants  she  had  supplied 
with  thS  labor  of  her  own  hands.  She  had 
regarded  herSelf  as  a  "free  woman"  —  free 
as  the  air  of  the  surrounding  hills  —  and  she 
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was  SO  regarded  by  all  who  knew  her.  But 
she  had  no  "  free  papers,"  having  omitted  to 
secure  them,  it  was  said,  through  over-confi- 
dence in  the  source  from  which  she  had 
received  a  verbal  pledge  of  freedom.  A  fatal 
omission,  too  frequently  made  by  the  virtually 
freed. 

Little  did  that  sable  woman  dream,  amid 
the  quiet  darkness  wliich  enwrapt  her  toil- 
worn  frame  in  unconsciousness,  that  a  still 
harder  lot  —  O,  how  hard  a  one  —  was  so  near 
in  its  awaiting.  She  was  aroused  at  earliest 
dawn,  by  a  rap  at  her  humble  door.  She 
re&nonded  to  the  signal,  and  bade  the  visit- 
ants enter.  They  did  so ;  but  for  what  pur- 
pose, suppose  you,  reader  ?  To  talk  of  work 
to  be  done  by  those  who  are  glad  to  "ask 
leave  to  toil,"  or  utter  other  words  of  cheer  ? 
No  —  alas !  No  —  far  different  the  errand  on 
which  they  came.  One  of  them  claimed  her 
as  his  "  chattel,"  and  ordered  her  to  be  seized 
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as  his  "slave."  It  was  done,  and  she  was 
conveyed,  with  her  oldest  child,  to  the  county 
jail,  some  six  miles  distant,  there  to  await  the 
"  highest  bidder "  for  the  blood  and  bones  of 
his  fellow  men ! 

"  Was  it  the  fact  of  being  sold  to  Georgia, 
that  caused  those  unearthly  shrieks,"  you  ask  ? 
"  Is  tliat  not  a  common  thing  in  Maryland  ?  " 

It  is  far  too  common,  I  answer  with  shame ; 
but  it  was  not  that  which  caused  such  intense 
agony.  The  cause  was  far  worse  even  than 
this.    I  will  tell. 

Nestling  warmly  in  the  mother's  bosom, 
through  that  sadly  terminated  night,  had  lain 
a  babe,  but  a  few  weeks  old  —  a  babe  which, 
colored  though  it  was,  and  doomed  to  become 
as  deep-luied  as  its  sable  mother,  was  her 
baby  still,  with  all  the  tender  and  helpless 
ways  of  a  baby  —  and  that  mother  loved  it  as 
fondly  as  the  fairesfeskinned  mother  of  this 
land  could  love  her  own.    But  it  was  deemed 
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an  incumbrance  to  its  mother,  in  the  slave - 
mart.  So  they  tore  it  rudely  from  her  bosom  I 
It  was  tlmt  which  had  caused  the  shriek  of 
agonized  affection,  —  the  speechless  utterance 
of  a  mother's  bereaved  and  •  tortured  soul ! 
Yes,  they  tore  that  tender  child  from  its 
mother,  and  she  became  the  inmate  of  a 
gloomy  prison ! 

"  For  what  cause  ? "  you  ask.  "  Had  the 
woman  committed  any  crime  ? " 

Not  the  least  possible  crime  was  she  guilty 
of,  except  it  really  be  a  crime  to  wear  a  black 
skin.  But  she  was  a  slave,  —  at  least  she 
was  claimed  as  such.  Besides,  you  see  they 
only  transferred  her  from  one  prison  to  anoth- 
er—  for  what  is  slavery  but  imprisonment? 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  imprisonment  of  the 
worst  kind  —  impruonment  for  life. 

"  What  became  of  her  babe  ? "  some  anx- 
ious mother  impatiently  asks. 

I  cannot  answer  further  than  that  it  was 
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left  with  a  colored  woman,  who  iiromised  its 
mother  to  lake  care  of  it  This,  it  is  probable, 
she  was  allowed  to  do,  until  it  was  old  enough 
for  the  "  Southern  market." 

Mothers  of  the  land — ye  who  have  borne 
children,  and  felt  the  feeble  pulsations  of 
their  little  hearts  responding  to  your  own  — 
know  you  not  how  to  commiserate  that  cruel- 
ly bereft  mother  ?  I  trust  that  you  do.  Then 
plead,  and  ivork  for  the  cause  of  the  slave  ! 
Strengthen  the  hands  of  your  husbands, 
and  fathers,  and  brothers,  amid  their  stem 
conflict  with  the  giant  Wrong — amid  their 
self-denials  and  their  sufferings  —  in  the  face 
of  private  malice  and  public  scorn !  Woman 
can  do  much,  if  faithful  to  her  mission  — 
so  much  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
wives,  and  mothers,  and  daughters  of  our 
guilty  land,  the  "  Liberty  Bell "  would  soon 
cease  to  send  forth  such  heart-rending  tones 
as  the  shrieks  of  the  Childless  Mother. 

Baltimore,  U.  S. 
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(Kljc  Cast  lUorbs  of  illavic  Eolanb. 

"When  the  noble  wife  of  Roland, 
To  the  scaflblcl  was  brought  forth, 
In  her  prime  of  life  and  beauty, 
Crowned  with  dignity  and  worth; 
Calmly  stepped  she  from  her  prison. 
In  her  robes  of  death  arrayed; 
"With  her  raven  tresses  floating 
All  around  her  stately  head. 

Not  a  plaint  or  murmur  making, 

With  undimraed  and  tearless  eyes, 

To  her  doom  of  terror  walked  she 

Like  a  queenly  sacrifice. 

Tln-ough  the  blood-stained  streets  of  Paris, 

Silently,  she  took  her  way; 

All  her  life  of  strength  a,nd  courage 

Swelled  within  her  breast  that  day. 
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As  she  passed  the  recent  altar 
Raised  to  sacred  Liberty, 
She  made  mournful  invocation 
To  the  goddess  of  the  free. 

"  O !  thou  dear  one,  fondly  sought  for, 
Fiercely  toiled  for  by  our  race; 
Knowetli  man  thy  fitting  worship? 
Is  this  earth  thy  dwelling  place  ? 
For  thy  radiant  brow  is  clouded 
By  the  en-ors  of  the  time; 
In  the  holy  name  of  freedom, 
Men  commit  the  blackest  crime ! 

In  a  land  where  lavish  nature 

Strews  her  treasures  far  and  wide, 

Where  the  people  scout  at  monarchs, 

And  their  freedom  is  their  pride; 

Where  those  very  freemen  fetter 

Forms  as  human  as  their  own, 

And  the  haughty  Southron's  scourging 

Wakes  the  wretched  Negro's  groan. 
22 
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Surely,  Liberty  is  blighted 

By  the  errors  of  the  time; 

In  the  holy  name  of  freedom 

Men  commit  the  blackest  crime."  Jules. 
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^  QLxnt  ^ak  of  tl)c  jSoutl). 

BY   JANE    ELIZABETH  JONES. 

In  the  mansion  of  a  Southern  slave-holder, 
on  a  luxurious  couch  reclined  a  youth  of  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  gorge- 
ous curtain  excluded  the  softened  light  of  a 
September  sun,  and  somewhat  deepened  the 
shade  of  thoughtfulness  that  rested  upon  the 
intelligent  face  of  that  young  boy.  His 
thoughts  dwelt  not  upon  the  circumstances 
of  his  present  life  —  in  the  remembrance  of 
other  days  he  forgot  the  splendor  of  his 
uncle's  mansion,  the  boundless  wealth  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  multitude 
of  slaves  who  stood  prepared  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. The  recollections  of  his  childhood  came 
thronging  up  before  him  —  he  stood  again  in 
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the  presence  of  his  venerable  grandfather 
when  the  hour  of  death  drew  nigh  —  he  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  trembling  hand,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  failing  voice  of  that  good  old  man, 
as  in  the  simple  accents  of  undying  love  he 
said,  "  Henry,  grandfather  hopes  thee  will  be 
a  good  boy,  a)id  always  tiy  to  do  right." 
Precious  to  the  youth  was  this  remembrance, 
and  the  after  knowledge  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  that  relative  whose  obedience  to  the 
^'  inward  light,"  had  led  him  to  give  freedom 
to  nearly  four  hundred  bondmen  whom  he 
had  claimed  as  his,  impressed  this  language 
upon  the  soul  of  the  child  so  that  it  might 
never  be  effaced.    He  remembered,  too,  the 
weekly  gatherings  he  used  to  attend  in  the 
little  Quaker  meetinghouse,  where  his  grand- 
mother bore  her  testimony  against  slavery, 
and  urged  upon  all  the  necessity  of  following 
the  example  of  Him  who  came  to  preach 
dehverance  to  the  captive.    And  as  memory 
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rolled  back  yet  farther  the  tide  of  time,  he 
remembered  that  his  deceased  father,  too,  had 
sacrificed  his  Southern  feelings  and  Southern 
property,  and  exchanged  the  character  of 
slave-holder  for  that  of  abolitionist. 

A  piteous  shriek  aroused  him  from  his 
reverie.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  drawing 
aside  the  curtain  that  he  miglit  obtain  a  better 
view,  beheld  a  sight  that  deeply  moved  his 
soul.  One  of  the  female  hands  on  the  plan- 
tation, had,  from  sheer  inabilitj-,  lagged  behind 
in  her  allotted  labor,  and  the  whip  of  the 
brutal  overseer  was  urging  her  on  to  her  task. 
The  countenance  of  the  young  Southerner 
flushed  with  indignation,  for  he  had  long  felt 
slavery  to  be  a  curse.  The  blandishments  of 
slave-holding  relatives,  and  tlie  promise  of  a 
slave  inheritance  had  not  been  able  to  efface 
the  teachings  of  liis  earlier  life.  "  O !  how 
long,"  said  he,  "shall  these  poor  creatures 

suffer?    How  long  shall  bodies  be  chained 
22* 
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and  lacerated,  and  souls  degraded  ?  Shall  the 
power  of  the  oppressor  never  be  broken? 
Slavery  thou  art  accursed,  and  by  the  memory 
of  my  venerated  grandfather,  and  by  the  love 
I  bare  my  parents,  boy  as  I  am,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  destroy  it." 

The  lad  had  always  been  a  favorite  with 
the  slaves,  for  young  "Massa  Henry"  had 
ever  a  pleasant  look  and  a  kind  word  for 
thern.  From  this  time,  he  interested  himself 
more  in  their  affairs,  and  entirely  gained  their 
confidence.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
on  the  estate,  many  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
to  Imn  their  deep  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and 
their  intense  desire  for  liberty.  On  one  occa- 
sion five  strong  and  stalwart  men  made  known 
to  him  their  determination  to  seek  a  land  of 
freedom,  in  case  he  thought  it  could  be  done 
without  recapture.  He  gave  assurance  that 
he  would  aid  them,  and  though  the  attempt 
would  be  hazardous  to  both  them  and  him, 
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yet  lie  advised  them,  by  all  means,  to  try  it. 
He  promised  to  write  passes,  and  when  a 
suitable  opportunity  presented,  to  give  them 
all  necessary  instruction.    A  fitting  time  soon 
arrived.    His  uncle  and  aunt  had  gone  on  a 
visit  from  which  he  had  been  excused  on  the 
plea  of  sickness.    He  had  travelled  extensive- 
ly through  the  Southern   States,  and  was 
possessed  of  much  valuable  knowledge  which 
he  could  apply  for  the  fugitive's  benefit.  As 
a  pass  would  not  serve  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles,  he  wrote  five  for  each, 
deeming  that  number  suflicient  to  take  them 
to  a  free  slate.    After  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  ended,  he  repaired  to  the  negro  quarters. 
Here  a  difliculty  met  him.     None  of  the 
slaves  could  read,  and  how  were  they  to 
distinguish  one  pass  from  another?    If  the 
wrong  one  was  shown,  it  would  bring  all 
parties  concerned  into  difliculty  and  great 
danger.    This  was  soon  arranged,  however. 
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Heiiiy  thought  that  with  a  little  drilling,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  mistakes.  "Now 
boys,"  said  he,  "  be  sure  and  remember  that 
the  pass  you  have  in  your  hand  will  cany  you 

to  A  ,  then  destroy  it,  and  siiov/  the  one  I 

have  pinned  on  the  inside  of  the  right  breast 
of  your  round-about,  which  will  take  you  to 

B  .   Then  use  that  in  the  right  leg  of  your 

trousers,  then  the  one  in  the  left  leg,  and 
lastly  this  on  the  left  side  of  your  round-about, 
which  will  answer  until  you  get  into  a  free 
state."  Having  made  them  fully  understand 
his  instruction,  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 
"good  bye  boys,  and  God  bless  you."  In 
reply,  one  of  the  slaves  cast  a  piteous  glance 
upon  him  and  said,  "  Massa  Henry,  are  you 
gwine  to  send  us  away  without  shoes  ?  "  This 
caused  the  expedition  to  be  deferred  until  the 
next  night  —  he  retaining  the  passes  for  safe 
keeping.  The  following  day  his  uncle  and 
aunt  returned  —  were  rejoiced  to  find  their 
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nephew  so  much  better,  and  gladly  assented 
to  his  request  to  have  the  coachman  drive 

him  over  to  P  ,  as  he  thouglit  a  httle  ride 

would  do  him  good.  When  they  reached  the 
town,  he  sent  the  servant  some  distance  on 
an  errand,  and  during  his  absence  purchased 
five  pairs  of  shoes  —  on  which  he  expended 
nearly  all  his  pocket-money  —  and  concealed 
them  in  the  carriage-box. 

"When  night  came  there  were  anxious 
hearts  in  the  negro  quarters.  The  five  slaves 
assembled  in  the  appointed  place.  The  hght 
of  the  fire  before  which  their  hoe-cake  was 
baking,  was  scarcely  reflected  by  the  dark 
and  gigantic  forms  that  assembled  around  it. 
Hardly  a  word  was  spoken  —  their  hatred  of 
slavery  had  arisen  1o  its  highest  pitch  —  their 
intense  love  of  freedom,  and  the  danger  con- 
sequent upon  an  attempt  to  win  it  was  too 
big  for  utterance.  Perhaps,  too,  they  had 
some  misgivings  of  the  faith  or  courage  of  the 
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lad  who  had  promised  to  befriend  lliem.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise  than  anxions?  Five 
strong  and  able-bodied  men,  worth  perchance 
as  many  thousand  dollars,  had  risked  their 
chance  for  liberty  and  for  happiness  upon  the 
determination  and  humanity  of  one  upon  whom 
the  suns  of  thirteen  summers  had  scarcely 
shone ;  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  all 
the  indulgence  of  a  slave-holder's  son  and  a 
slave-holder's  heir.  Might  he  not  falter  in  his 
pvu-pose  ?  Might  he  not  even  betra}'-  them  ?  Or 
at  least  might  not  weariness  overcome  him  so 
that  he  would  sleep  long  past  the  hour  when 
their  eyes  should  be  fixed  on  the  North  star, 
and  their  feet  pressing  forward  ?  Should  they 
be  detected,  they  would  probably  be  sold  to  the 
far  South,  there  to  be  consumed  under  the  lin- 
gering torments  of  oppression  far  worse  even 
than  that  which  they  were  then  enduring. 

But  Henry  failed  them  not — he  was  scarce- 
ly less  anxious  than  they.    He  retired  to  bed, 
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but  not  to  sleep.  His  mind  was  dwelling  up- 
on the  suflcrings  and  degiadalion  of  the  bond- 
men, and  with  Ihe  thought  of  their  wretched 
condition  came  the  cheering  recollection  of  all 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  for 
their  redemption ;  and  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  heart  he  again  heard  repeated,  **  Henry, 
grandfather  hopes  thee  will  be  a  good  boy, 
and  always  try  to  do  right."  The  youth  had 
been  placed  amid  sore  temptation,  but  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  tea^ings  of 
those  he  loved,  was  as  deep  and  fresh  upon 
his  heart  as  when  he  listened  to  their  counsel ; 
and  he  came  forth  from  the  furnace  of  trial, 
purified  by  its  fires,  and  his  young  spirit  glow- 
ing with  intense  desire  to  give  freedom  to  the 
captive.  As  soon  as  all  was  still  he  left  his 
chamber,  glided  stealthily  down  stairs,  enter- 
ed the  carriage-house,  obtained  the  shoes  and 
hastened  to  the  negro  hut,  where  he  vyas  joy- 
fully but  silently  welcomed  by  the  half  doubt- 
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fill,  half  expectant  slaves.  He  gave  them  theu* 
shoes  and  then*  passes  —  drilled  them  in  the 
use  of  tlie  latter  —  bestowed  on  the  company 
his  last  dollar,  and  then  bade  them  farewell 
forever.  Although  their  eagerness  to  go  was 
very  great,  and  they  had  already  indulged  in 
visions  of  freedom  and  happiness  far  away, 
yet  that  "farewell  forever,"  recalled  their 
wandering  minds,  and  tlie  thought  of  leaving 
him,  their  generous  hearted  benefactor,  caused 
them  to  linger  on  the  threshold  of  their  miser- 
able cabin,  and  the  deep  affection  of  the  negro 
heart  made  the  strong  men  weep  as  cliildren. 
Henry  gained  his  chamber  unperceived,  and 
not  many  weeks  after  received  a  newspaper 
which  he  had  enveloped  and  directed  theni  to 
send  to  him  when  they  should  be  in  safety. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  life  of 
active  labor  in  behalf  of  the  bondman;  and 
before  young  Henry  had  reached  the  thresh- 
old of  manhood,  scores  of  fugitives  blessed  his 
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name,  as  they  cast  into  the  rushing  waters  of 
Niagara  tlie  last  fetter  that  bound  them  to  de- 
gradation and  slavery ;  and  even  now  on  the 
free  soil  of  Canada  many  an  eye  kindles  with 
animation,  and  many  a  heart  beats  more 
quickly  in  its  dusky  bosom,  at  mention  of  the 
name  of  "  Massa  Henry." 

At  his  uncle's  decease  he  became  the  in- 
heritor of  all  his  slaves ;  but  the  possession  of 
such  a  property,  with  all  the  luxury  and  splen- 
dor it  could  bring,  had  less  charm  for  him  than 
the  teachings  of  his  youth.  The  syren  voice 
of  the  tempter  fell  unheeded  upon  his  ear,  and 
his  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  of  his  race 
remained  as  warm  and  as  true  as  when  he 
first  pointed  the  bondman  to  the  North  star, 
and  aided  him  in  his  flight  from  slavery.  That 
he  might  remain  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  —  that  he  might  cherish,  undimmed, 
the  sweet  remembrance  of  his  childhood  — 

that  he  might  retain  a  conscience  void  of 
23 
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offence  toward  God  and  man,  lie  provided  for 
the  freedom  of  his  slave  inheritance,  choosing 
rather  to  become  a  penniless  abolitionist  than 
a  wealthy  slave-holder. 

Thongh  the  name  of  Hcmy  is  but  little 
known  to  the  world,  and  but  few  of  the  abo- 
litionists, even,  have  become  acquainted  with 
it,  yet  his  life  has  been  none  the  less  useful., 
nor  liis  kindness  to  the  slave  less  grateful. 
Should  this  little  sketch  appear  improbable  to 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  I  can 
assure  them  that  these  incidents,  with  many 
others  of  thrilhng  interest,  I  received  from  his 
own  lips. 

ft 

Snlem,  Ohio,  U.S. 
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ON  SL^EINC  iilARu's  PICTUBE  OF  A  SI.AVK  MART. 
BY    SARAH  SANFORD. 
AHGU31ENT. 

TJic  ?>|iirits  of  Ancient  S:igcs,  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
revelation  \vl)icli  Jias,  since  tlicir  lime,  been  granted  to  tliis  world, 
repiiio  at  not  being  allowed  to  view  or  partake  in  its  benefits. 
Their  presumption  is  rebuked  by  the  sight  of  a  Slave  Mart;  by 
whiclj  tlicy  become  aware  liow  disgraceful  is  the  discrei»ancy  be- 
tween tlio  advantages  wliicli  earth  has  received  and  its  improve- 
ment of  them  J  and  how  little  it  is  yet  lilted  to  allbrd  happiness  to 
purilied  spirits. 

Deep  is  that  region's  sweet  serenity, 
Where  the  blest  dead  first  waken  from  their  sleeping ; 
There  angel-ministers,  their  vigils  keeping, 
Earth's  children  train  for  Heaven's  high  mystery; 
Soft  twilight  reigns  there,  such  as  earth  ne'er  saw, 
Of  blended  Life  and  Death,  Time  and  Eternity. 

There  those,  the  untaught  wise,  who  kept  the  law 
Graved  in  their  hearts,  long  saw  their  wisest  lying, 
Still  heavy  with  the  languors  of  his  dying; 
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While  over  him,  with  love  absorbed  in  awe, 

Rapt  Plato  hung,  to  see  the  vapors  white 

Of  the  death-breathing  hemlock  lazily  withdraw, — 

Leaving  his  rugged  brow  like  some  stern  height 
Lifeless  and  grey  beneath  the  dawn's  cold  breaking, 
Until  the  soft  flush  of  the  soul's  awaking 
Stole  o'er  it;  —  from  his  lips,  not  smiling  quite, 
But  parted  for  a  smile,  death's  damps  retire;  — 
His  misty  eyeballs  slowly  kindle  into  sight. 

There  was  the  mighty  Clazomenian  sire, 
The  Sole  Great  Mind  still,  as  on  earth,  discerning; 
And  there  that  Eastern  Star,*  so  purely  burning. 
Though  he  in  earthly  worshipped  heavenly  fire. 
And  in  the  day's  great  orb,  that  unknown  light. 
For  whom  the  twilight  earth  panted  in  vague  desire. 

To  such  as  these,  angels,  with  proud  delight 
By  glow  degrees  the  mighty  page  unrolling. 
Taught  the  great  Law  the  universe  controlling; 

♦According  to  IFerder  (Persepolitan  Letters)  Zoroaster  (whose 
name  signified  Golden  St.ir)  taught  the  worsliip  of  the  Supreme 
Being  undtsr  the  name  of  O/n,  a  particle  expressing  strong  desire. 
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And  last,  as  stronger  grew  the  diizzlcd  sight, 

Tlic}'  showed  lliose  sons  of  earth,  how  daylight's  flood 

Had  visited  the  world  which  they  had  left  in  night. 

How  He,  who  victor  1)}'  ths  grave  had  stood, 
Lay  nicckly  down  within  the  narrow  dwelling, 
Death's  terrors  with  his  solemn  presence  quelling; 
And  how  he,  by  his  tears,  his  swent,  his  blood, 
For  every  tribe  and  nation  freely  shed, 
Had  sealed  the  mighty  bond  of  love  and  brotherhood. 

"And  in  their  spring-tide  green,  we  may  not  tread 
The  fields  we  loved  so  well  when  foul  and  blighted, 
And  labored  for,  witli  toil  so  ill-roqnited 
Ihit  why  before  thy  fiice  thy  broad  wings  spread, 
Thou  seraph,  who  that  world's  bright  course  dosl 
guide !  — 

If  men  are  brothers  now,  and  death  no  longer  dread  " 

Downcast  tiie  angel  stood;  when  he  replied, — 
His  organ-voice  was  hoarse  with  smothered  weeping; 
"  How  many  years,  my  watch  in  patience  keeping 
Upon  that  single  atom  in  the  wide 
Blue  infinite,  with  fear  and  hope  I 've  striven 

For  that  bright,  erring  orb,  my  sorrow  and  my  pride  ! 
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"Slowly,  oh  slowly,  has  the  blest  seed  thriven; 
How  have  I  looked,  aAer  each  woful  falling, 
For  the  sweet  signs  of  penitent  recalling, 
And  borne  to  heaven  the  prayer  to  be  forgiven ! 
But  many  a  blight-spot  festers  at  the  core; 
Even  now,  my  heart  with  more  than  mortal  anguish 
riven. 

"My  sight  grew  dim,  and  I  could  look  no  more. 
There  is  no  paradise  of  calm  reposing; 
fiut  evil  still  with  steadfast  strength  opposing. 
The  good  must  toil  and  struggle  as  of  yore." 
But  still  the  murmur  ceased  not;  "Let  us  gaze. 
But  for  one  hour  upon  it!    We  implore, — 

"By  our  true  struggles  in  those  evil  days;  — 

By  the  mysterious  agonies  of  dying;  — 

By  all  the  ills  wc  bore  in  patience,  buying 

So  dear  our  heritage !    And  in  the  blaze 

Of  such  pure  light,  what  darkness  can  remain.''" 

" — 'T  was  mercy  drew  the  veil  ye  fondly  ask  to  raise ; 

"But  since  I  see  you  tempted  to  arraign 
The  Providence  oft  kindest  in  withholding, 
Come,  and  repent,  that  guilty  scene  beholding." 
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—  Then  sighs  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Met  them,  like  hot  breath  from  a  furnace  cast, 
As  the  Dead  came  to  look  upon  the  earth  again. 

But  all  pure  passions  even  death  outhist; 

The  tiiick  air  panted  witli  the  troubled  yearning, 

The  nameless  extacy  of  home-returning; 

As  white-winged  swans,  when  winter's  depth  is  past, 

Tiie  genial  South  forsake,  exultingly 

To  rustle  once  again  on  the  chill  Northern  bhist. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  heaving  of  tlie  sea, 

(With  sails  now  faintly  in  the  faint  breeze  flapping. 

Now  with  looso  fold  the  steady  masts  enwrapping,) 

The  anchored  vessel  vibrates  languidly; 

Hot  comes  the  breath  from  Alric's  burning  sand. 

As  for  her  destined  freight  she  vvaiteth  patiently. 

And  with  as  calm  a  patience,  on  the  strand 
Tarry  her  masters  yet,  their  tralKc  ending. 
Appeased  is  now  the  tumult  of  contending; 
And  they  are  gathered  all,  a  quiet  band. 
The  sellers,  and  the  buyers,  and  the  bought; 
Accomplished  is  the  scheme  with  such  deep  wisdom 
planned. 
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The  doubtful,  bloody  battle  has  been  fought, 
But  not  by  them,  the  fair-skinned  Christian  strangers ; 
They  stirred  the  strife,  but  wisely  shunned  its  dangers; 
And  now  the  booty  to  their  feet  is  brought; 
To  give  some  gold,  some  trinkets,  is  iheir  pari; 
And  then  the  prey  is  theirs,  for  which  these  shores 
they  sought. 

So  many  limbs,  to  labor  and  to  smart; 

So  many  sinews,  strung  for  long-enduring, 

And  heahliful  organs,  length  of  life  ensuring;  — 

So  many  pulses  of  the  human  heart;  — 

So  many  brains,  whose  thoughts  shall  ne'er  unfold  ;  — 

Such  is  the  merchandise  of  that  renowned  mart. 

Ay,  scan  your  victim;  leave  no  bone  untold, 
No  muscle,  ere  your  barter  be  completed; 
Yet  hath  your  subtlety  itself  defeated ; 
The  soul  lies  crushed  within  its  hollow  mould. 
Ye  think,  perchance  to  buy  a  man  :  but  learn, 
"Tis  but  a  clay-machine,  though  rarely  wrought,  yo 
hold. 

But  scarce  perhaps  as  yet;  he  still  can  spurn 
Insult,  half-understood;  still,  still  rebelleth 
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Til'  instinctive  manhood  in  his  breast  that  swelleth, 
Which  shall  wane  from  him,  never  to  return. 
And  thou,  poor  victim !  dost  thou  writhe  to  feel 
Into  thy  living  flesh  the  branding-iron  burn  ? 

Thou  must  endure,  when  time  this  wound  shall  heal. 
Within  thy  soul  the  cankered  fetters  crushing. 
Till  thy  dark  cheek  forget  the  sense  of  blushing, 
Thy  woman's  pulses  quick  to  woe  or  weal. 
Calmed  by  despair,  beat  sullenly  and  slow, 
Unmoved  by  hope,  or  love,  or  pity's  soft  appeal. 

But  envy  her,  yon  mother,  bent  in  woe 

O'er  her  slain  child;  how  blest  is  her  complaining; 

When  others  moan  beneath  the  whip-stroke's  paining, 

She  '11  feel  no  smart,  for  joy  that  he  lies  low; 

That  hiy  sod  limbs  and  childish  spirits  gay, 

Can  meet  no  word  unkind,  no  driver's  scoring  blow. 

And  now,  ye  Christian  strangers,  go  your  way; 

Go,  fitting  traces  of  your  presence  leaving, 

Ve,  in  the  covenant  of  love  believing ; 

Those  whom  their  savage  nature  taught  to  slay, 

You,  proud  instructers  of  humanity, 

Hdve  taught  the  subtler  arts,  to  ensnare  and  to  betray. 
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The  vessel  sailed:  —  but  then  a  thrilling  cry 

Rang  startlingly  beneath  the  cloudless  heaven, 

In  anguish  not  to  mortal  bosoms  given ; 

So  mouns  the  forest  in  its  agony, 

When  struggling  wildly  from  its  night-mare  sleep 

Beneath  the  ghastly  hush  of  tempest-laden  sky. 

Back  to  their  rest  those  woe-struck  wanderers  sweep  ; 
But  a  deop  voice  o'ertook  them :  «'  Earih  will  purge 
The  foul  stain  from  her!    From  the  gloomy  vision 
Turn  your  pure  gaze,  until  in  deep  contrition 
We  expiate  the  past!    The  good  will  urge 
Their  prayers  and  labors,  till  earth's  utmost  verge 
With  Love  and  Truth  be  girt,  as  with  the  booming 
surge." 

Bristol,  England. 
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(JTIjc  ^IJcstinii  of  tijc  JCation. 

BY   PARKER  PIIiLSBURY. 

This  nation  is  hastening  to  its  baptism.  It 
is  a  baptism  of  blood.  It  were  downright 
Atheism  not  to  believe  it.  It  was  prophecy, 
dictated  by  inspiration,  when  the  snge  of  Mon- 
ticello,  beholding  the  tears  of  the  oppressed, 
exclaimed,  "  /  tremble  for  my  country,  ivhen  I 
remember  that  God  is  Just." 

No  matter,  though  the  warning  were  not: 
thundered  from  Mount  Sinai,  nor  threatened 
in  stern  decree,  by  Hebrew  prophet  commis- 
sioned of  God.  It  was  founded  on  the  high- 
est, holiest  philosophy.  It  was  based  on  na- 
ture's irrevocable  statutes  —  on  the  never- 
changing  law,  that  links  events  to  their  causes, 
throughout  the  universe. 
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By  a  moral  evaporation  has  our  guilt  been 
ascending,  until  the  dark  cloud  hangs  suspend- 
ed in  the  heavens,  all  charged  with  tlinnder ; 
too  soon  to  hurl  the  bolts  of  all  nature's  right- 
eons  indignation  down  upon  us.  Sorry  phi- 
losopher is  he  who  thinks  to  stay  the  desola- 
tion- Nature  must  l)e  false  to  herself,  must 
repeal  her  eternal  mandates,  or  the  dread  pre- 
diction shall  be  fulllUed. 

There  is  a  moral,  as  well  as  physical  gravi- 
tation; and  the  laws  of  both  are  beyond  ail 
revocation.  Call  it  what  men  may,  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah,  or  the  action  of  natural 
causes  and  elTccts,  the  result  is  the  same. 

Who  needs  one  to  come  from  heaven, 
to  assure  him  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death?"  The  solemn  declaration  is  written, 
not  on  Judean  parchment  alone,  by  pen  of  in- 
spiration, but  on  nature's  broad  face,  from  sys- 
tem to  system,  all  over  the  dominion  of  God. 

There  is  no  longer  hope.  The  church  ought 
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to  have  averted  the  doom.  She  might  have 
done  it.  But  instead,  she  has  invited  it,  with 
most  unholy  zeal.  No  depravity  has  been  too 
desperate  for  her  to  sanction.  Slavery  has 
been  her  delight,  war  her  pride.  Sacred  to 
her  alike  has  been  the  blood  of  Bunker  and  of 
Calvary.  Washington  she  worships.  Bona- 
parte she  almost  deifies  —  a  warrior  in  heaven^ 
whetting  his  sabre  on  the  stones  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  bathing  it  in  the  blood  of  the  king's 
enemies,  and  then  returning,  to  be  crowned 
with  laurels  in  some  celestial  Tuilleries,  or 
palace  of  St.  Cloud  —  all  because  he  once  de- 
clared, {possible/,  knowing  Avhat  he  said,)  "  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  death  of  God^ 

There  is  no  salvation  in  such  a  church.  She 
is  the  millstone  on  the  nation's  neck,  to  make 
more  dread  and  certain  the  nation's  calamity. 

Milfonl,  New  Ilanipsliire. 
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!3l  (il«)ili(jljt  iJision. 

BY    MARIA  liOAVELL. 

When  the  stealthy  twilight's  coming  is  shadowing  tho 
room, 

And  the  cheerful  fire  leaps  upward,  the  brighter  for 
the  gloom, 

And  a  sense  of  all  the  blessings  that  God  has  made 
our  own, 

Seems  clearer  to  the  spirit  than  wlien  the  daylight  shone; 

Then,  in  that  holy  season  of  thankfulness  and  prayer, 

The  solemn  angel-monitors  God  s/ations  everywhore, 

f  \ 

Draw  back  the  folded  curtains  whereon  our  day- 
dreams glow, 

And  show  behind,  the  miseries  that  other  hearts  must 
know. 

And  so,  last  evening,  sitting  with  dear  household 
voices  round, 

Making  their  pleasant  music,  there  came  u  deeper 
sound, 
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A  voice  llijit  called  ray  spirit  from  the  fireside,  far 
away 

To  where  a  woman  and  a  slave  upon  her  death-bed 
lay. 

Before  her  eyes  already  had  passed  a  dread  eclipse, 
And  her  hand  groped  round  for  water  to  Avet  her 
fevered  lips, 

"  They  have  not  left  me  even  one,"  in  anguished 

tones  she  said, 
"Of  all  the  children  1  have  borne,  to  hold  my  dying 

head. 

"  My  children  always  cheered  me,  they  were  so  good 
and  kind, 

]3ui.  sometimes  when  I  looked  at  them,  a  thought 

would  cross  my  mind 
That  used  to  make  the  sunsliine  of  summer  days  feel 

cold,  — 

The  thought  tlie  dreadful  day  would  come  when  they 
sliould  all  be  sold. 

"  Hut  I  tried  hard  to  forget  it  and  to  think  it  could 
not  be. 

For  I  was  everything  to  them  and  they  were  all  to  me, 
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And  it  seemed  wcll-nigh  impossible  that  any  human 
Iieart 

Was  cold  enough  and  harsh  enough  to  tear  us  all  apart. 

"So  they  grew  up  and  worked  with  me  under  the 

bright  sunshine 
Until  I  dared  to  look  at  them  and  think  of  them  ns 

mine. 

It  was  not  long  that  on  my  heart  this  sense  of  comfort 
lay, 

For  very  soon  they  came  to  take  my  eldest  boy  away. 

*'  They  rang  their  silver,  coin  by  coin,  under  my  very 
eyes, 

It  sounded  louder  in  their  ears  than  could  a  mother's 
cries : 

Then  I  gathered  all  my  children,  save  the  lost  one,  in 
despair, 

As  a  hen  folds  in  her  chickens  when  a  hawk  is  in 
the  air. 

«*  They  came  again,  and  then  again,  again,  and  then 
again, 

They  bore  one  oft'  from  me  each  time,  those  iron- 
hearted  men, 
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Till,  of  the  six  my  God  had  given,  they  left  to  me  but 
one, 

And  then  they  bade  me  bow  my  head  and  say,  "His 
will  be  done  !  " 

"  They  left  my  youngest,  and  for  her  I  toiled  with 

double  strength 
>Vhen  master's  working-hours  were  through,  that  I 

might  earn  at  length 
Enougli  to  buy  her  freedom  back,  when  the  sure  day 

should  come 

And  bring  those  men  to  take  from  me  what  mad«  my 
hut  a  homo. 

"  Ten  years  of  toil  had  passed  away  (she  was  but  si.x 
years  old 

When  tightly  folded  in  my  arms  she  saw  her  sister 
sold ; ) 

And  now  she  was  a  woman  grown,  so  active  and  so 

That  light  of  heart  as  any  bird,  she  sang  the  livelong 
day. 
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"  Ten  years  of  toil  liad  quickly  passed  and  added  to  ' 
our  store. 

So  that  each  day  the  certainty  of  freedom  grew  still 
more ; 

The  price  was  high,  too,  I  had  set,  for  I  *d  a  mother's 
pride,  — 

And  yet  the  beauty  of  my  child,  I  only  wished  to  hide. 

"  They  came  at  last,  we  felt  prepared,  nay,  I  felt  even 
glad. 

That  I  could  hold  within  my  hand  the  only  claim 
I  had 

To  call  her  daughter,  seeing  that  which,  at  her  hour 
of  birth, 

God  gave  in  heaven,  was  valueless  as  dust  upon  the 
earth. 

"  They  came,  and  we  with  trembling  hands  counted 

the  money  out,  — 
But  master  hardly  looked  at  it,  and  said,  turning  about, 
'  Ten  times  the  money  that  lies  there,  was  paid  for 

her  tO'night, 

And  she  must  go .' '    Then  everything  grew  black 
before  my  sight. 
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And  she  was  gone,  nnd  from  that  time  I  only  wished 
for  death ; 

Now  it  has  come,  liow  willingly  I  breatlie  niy  latest 
breath  ! 

But  thou  hast  told  me  in. my  Jieart  not  Jong,  O  Lord, 
not  long 

Shall  the  race  be  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the 
strong." 

1  saw  no  more,  my  saddened  soul  returned  to  whence 
it  cnmc. 

Less  brightly  then  before  my  eyes  leapt  np  the  cheer- 
ful flame ; 

And  louder  than  those  voices  dear  I  heard  the  question 
sound, — 

"  Do  ye  remember  those  in  bonds  as  ye  with  them 
were  bound  ? " 

Blrnwood,  Cambridge,  U.  S. 
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BY   DAVID    LEE  CHILD, 

Sir  AValtci*  Scolt  in  a  speech,  which  lie 
made  at  Roxburgh  in  opposition  to  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  remarked  that  it  would  be  con- 
ceding what  the  people  had  lived  contentedly 
without.  They  had  not  felt  the  absence  of 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing  as  a 
privation,  and  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not 
to  put  such  things  in  their  heads.  The  meas- 
ure, if  it  succeeded,  would  lead  to  new  de- 
mands and  open  a  door  to  innovations  of 
which  none  could  calculate  the  extent  or 
foresee  the  consequences.  This  was  the 
essence  of  Sir  "Walter's  argument,  which 
having  concluded,  he  retired,  saying,  Mori- 
turiis  vos  saluto  —  "about  to  die,  I  bid  you 
farewell!" 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  one  who  had  spent 
his  Jife  in  an  enthusiastic  rubbing  of  rust  from 
the  Feudal  System,  should  have  cherished 
such  thoughts ;  yet  they  are  mean  and  covi- 
nous thoughts,  making  government  a  mere 
argwnentum,  ad  ignorantiam. 

I  once  employed  a  Spanish  servant,  a  bright 
young  man,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  He  informed  me  that  his  mother 
sent  him,  when  a  child,  to  a  sapatero  [a 
cobler  ]  in  Madiid,  to  learn  his  letters,  but  as 
soon  as  her  jDriest  found  it  out  he  took  her  to 
task  for  it,  teUing  her  that  to  send  her  boy  to 
learn  letters  would  make  him  a  republican,  an 
infidel  and  a  negro.  These  are  epithets  be- 
stowed in  the  modern  revolutions  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  by  the  Absolutists  upon  the 
Constitutionahsts  or  Liberals.  The  priests 
were  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Absolutists, 
and  sought  to  turn  against  their  opponents 
the  traditionary  hatred,  still  cherished  by  the 
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peojile  against  their  old  African  invaders,  the 
Moors.  His  pious  and  afFectionate  mother 
was  alarmed  for  the  safety  both  of  her  son's 
soul  and  her  own.  She  straightway  took  him 
from  the  sapatero,  and  so,  said  Joaquin,  "  I 
grew  up  a  poor  dolt." 

An  eminent  Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia 
thanked  God  that  there  were  no  such  mis- 
chievous things  as  free  schools  and  printing 
presses  v/ithin  his  favored  jurisdiction.  The 
same  felicity  is  still  enjoyed  to  a  very  satis- 
factory extent  by  that  colony  as  a  member  of 
tliis  "  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  republic," 
but  with  the  superadded  blessing  of  severe 
legal  penalties  to  ensure  its  continuance.  To 
nearly  half  of  her  people  the  alphabet  is  "  an 
unlawful  assembly."  Thus  does  despotism 
everywhere  pronounce  its  own  doom,  confess- 
ing that  its  trust  is,  not  in  truth  but  in  the 
concealment  of  truth. 

The  ignorance  of  their  slaves  is  not  how- 
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ever  the  onlj'^  or  the  principal  reliance  of  the 
bold  usurpers,  whose  oppressive  and  wicked 
rule  has  made  this  Union  a  blighting-  and  a 
consuming  curse.  They  rely  much  more 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  in  the  free 
states.  I  propose  to  illustrate  tiiis  in  a  single 
particular,  for  to  do  it  in  all  would  require  a 
huge  volume.  "  The  Liberty  Bell "  could  not 
ring  all  the  changes  in  a  year,  if  it  rung 
nothing  else.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. Low  as  the  spirit  of  the  North  has  sunk, 
nothing  I  am  persuaded  but  profound  igno- 
rance could  have  made  them  submit  quietly 
to  the  gross  and  continual  outrage  that  is 
done,  and  has  been  done,  time  out  of  mind,  to 
their  pockets. 

The  first  basis  of  taxation  agreed  upon  by 
the  Old  Congress,  and  the  only  one  practised 
upon,  under  its  authority,  ^vas  "  the  value  of 
all  land  within  each  state,  granted  or  surveyed 
for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings 
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and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated." 
Now  such  land  in  the  slave  states  was  worth 
only  from  half  to  a  quarter  as  much  as  like 
land  in  the  free  states,  or  states,  if  not  abso- 
lutely free,  holding  but  few  slaves.  As  to 
buildings,  the  inequality  was  still  greater ;  for 
every  farm,  especially  in  a  northern  climate, 
must  have  su])stanlial  and  expensive  build- 
ings, whereas  one  set  of  buildings  and  most 
of  those  rude  £ind  slight,  serve  for  the  largest 
Southern  plantation.  There  the  cattle  in 
most  places  graze  all  the  year  round.  They 
have  few  barns  of  any  value.  The  quantity 
of  hay  is  one-fftecnth  of  that  made  in  the  free 
states.  Tiie  size  of  a  Southern  plantation  is 
equal  to  that  of  five  to  twenty  Northern  farms. 
The  slave-huts,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  of 
no  vahie.  They  are  built  in  the  night,  after 
task,  or  on  Sundays,  and  are  composed  of  logs 
and  poles,  which  the  slaves  carry  on  their 
backs  from  the  woods,  stuffing  the  interstices 
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with  clay.  They  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  forming  a  single  ajiartnient,  without 
chimney  and  without  windows.  The  poorest 
Northern  laborer  with  a  famil}'",  rarely  occupies 
a  house  worth  less  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  usually  has  a  cow  and  a  barn.  In  respect 
to  improvements  on  land,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  they  are  not  known  in  the  slave 
slates.  Their  own  writers  agree,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  attests,  that  their  agriculture  is 
one  uniform  process  of  exhaustion  and  land- 
killing. 

What  justice  was  there  then  in  such  a  rule 
of  laxataion?  An  hospital  of  lunatics  could 
not  have  hit  upon  one  more  absurd,  nor 
knavish  ingenuity  upon  one  more  iniquitous. 
In  all  slave  countries  the  value  of  the  slaves 
is  just  about  so  much  subtracted  from  tho 
value  of  the  land,  and  its  ap])ropriate  aj)pur- 
tenances  and  improvements. 

By  this  cunning  and  stupid  arrangement, 

26 
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property  in  human  flesh  obtained  under  tlie 

Articles  of  Confederation  (like  the  property 

of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  France,  until  the 

Revolution, )  a  complete  and  permanent  ex- 
emption from  taxation;  and  a  corresponding 

excess  of  burden  was  cast  upon  free  labor. 
The  Ai-ticles  of  Confederation,  though  intend- 
ed to  be  perpetual,  ceased  with  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  but  they  left  a 
precedent  to  the  South,  and  to  the  North  a 
habit  of  cowering  to  impudence  and  arrogance. 

By  the  present  Constitution  it  was  intended 
that  the  labor  of  a  slave  should  furnish  to  the 
Government  three-Jifihs  as  much  revenue  as 
that  of  a  freeman.  It  never  has  paid  awe-fifth, 
nor  one-fiftieth  as  much. 

With  trifling  exceptions  the  revenue  has 
been  raised  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  the 
duties  becoming  a  part  of  the  price  paid  for 
them  by  the  consumer.  It  is  a  tax  on  con- 
sumption. Let  us  see  how  it  has  been 
managed. 
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All  stuffs  for  slave-clothing,  and  all  raw 
materials  for  negro-cloths,  down  to  the  dye- 
stulfi  have  always  been  admitted  either  free 
or  at  duties  five  to  ten  times  less  than 
articles  of  the  same  kind  used  by  laborers  in 
the  free  states.  Even  if  the  duties  were 
impartially  laid,  the  advantage  would  be 
immensely  on  the  side  of  slave-holders,  by 
reason  of  the  superior  quality  and  cost  of  the 
clothing  of  free  laborers,  and  the  great  excess 
in  the  quantity  required  by  a  Northern  cli- 
mate. Slave  children  on  the  plantations  go 
stark  naked  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  and  the  adults  do  the  same,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  some 
rags  and  shreds  fastened  above  their  hips. 
It  is  a  notoiious  fact  that  plantation  slaves  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  but  more  especially 
the  aged  and  infirm,  suffer  cruelly,  both  night 
and  day,  in  cold  weather,  for  want  of  clothing 
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and  bedding.  The  latter  consists  of  a  single 
blanket  of  the  flimsiest  fabric. 

The  food  of  plantation  slaves,  being  a  peck 
of  corn  per  week,  with  a  small  allowance  of 
meat  at  Christmas,  is  never  imported  and  of 
course  is  never  taxed.  They  are  allowed  no 
tea,  no  sugar,  no  coffee,  no  spices,  no  molasses, 
no  crockery,  glass,  cabinet  or  hard  ware,  ex- 
cept an  iron  pot.  Their  doors,  if  they  liave 
them,  are  hung  on  wooden  hinges  and  fasten 
with  a  wooden  latch.  They  sit  on  blocks  or 
rude  benches  of  their  own  make.  Tliey  lie 
on  the  ground  or  on  boards.  Some  eat  with 
wooden  spoons  of  their  own  fashioning;  but 
generally  for  knives,  forks,  shovel  and  tongs, 
they  use  their  fingers.  All  those  necessaries, 
comforts  and  conveniences,  which  a  slave  has 
not,  a  Northern  laborer,  whatever  his  color, 
has,  and  is  taxed  for  them.  The  only  article 
of  slave  consumption  which  is  impartially 
taxed,  is  salt,  and  to  those  who  understand 
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the  wily  and  deceitful  character  of  slave  le- 
gislation (and  that  includes  about  all  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Federal  Government,)  this  will 
account  for  the  persevering  and  violent  strug- 
gle of  the  slave-mongers  to  have  that  tax 
abolished  in  behalf  of  (he  ]}oor  I 

These  exemptions  of  slave-holders  from 
their  due  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Union  — 
of  its  armies,  navies  and  diplomacies,  all  direct- 
ed by  slave-holders,  and  always  employed  in 
the  peculiar  service  of  slavery,  arc  a  fraud  upon 
the  free  states.  They  show  that  slave-holders 
care  as  little  for  the  distinction  of  meimi  and 
tuum  in  regard  to  whites  as  they  do  in  regard 
to  blacks.  Like  the  open  and  more  honorable 
robberies  of  feudal  chiefs  in  the  middle  ages, 
they  are  submitted  to  through  ignorance  and 
imbecility.  They  constitute  a  bounty  of 
yearly  millions  upon  slave  holding  and  slave- 
breeding. 

Under  such  a  system  of  taxation,  the  free 
25*  " 
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States  during  this  and  the  next  generation, 
will  pay  the  debt  of  sdme  five  hundred  mil- 
lions, which  our  masters  are  now  incurring  to 
massacre  peaceful  and  inoffensive  Mexicans, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  eternizing 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  regions  where 
both  had  been  abolished. 

Does  Heaven  see,  and  yet  its  thunders 
sleep? 

Xorthampton,  Miissaclmsetts. 
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BY   MARIA    WESTON    C  If  AT  MAN. 

The  one  thing  needful  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  anti-slavery  enterprise  is,  that  its  advo- 
cates should  cherish  in  themselves  that  dis- 
criminating moral  sense,  that  high  idea  of 
duty,  tliat  uncompromising  integrity,  and  that 
active  fidelity  to  principle,  which,  taken  con- 
jointly, constitute  high  character. 

The  best  security  for  the  remembrance  of 
this  necessity,  is  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
noble  life  as  has  been  recently  closed  in 
England  by  as  true  an  ending  —  the  life  of 
Edward  S.  Abdy. 

When  the  anti-slavery  cause  was  struggling 
with  its  earUest  difficulties,  Mr.  Abdy,  then 
travelling  in  the  United  States  with  a  brilhant 
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reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  gentleman, 
rose  above  the  merely  prudential  and  conven- 
tional maxim,  that  man,  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try, should  be  only  an  observer,  and  identified 
himself  with  the  small  and  despised  band 
who  were  acting  on  the  principle  that,  man's 
country  being  the  world,  and  his  countrymen 
all  mankind,  no  distinction  of  race  or  cUme 
should  bar  the  path  of  Justice  or  of  Freedom. 

Ill  1831,  he  published  his  valuable  work  — 
"  Journal  of  a  Year's  Residence  in  the  United 
States."  His  high  reputation  had  commend- 
ed it  for  reprint  to  an  American  publishing 
house,  when  the  fact  transpired  that  Mr.  Abdy 
had  sought  out  and  sympathized  with  the 
small  band  of  abolitionists  whom  the  world 
neglected,  and  condemned  those  whom  the 
world  was  applauding  for  a  contrary  course. 
In  deference  to  slavery,  the  book  was  sup- 
pressed. 

It  would  require  a  long  biography  to  do 
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justice  to  the  niicompromising  rectitude  of 
this  great,  good  man.  Personal,  sympathy 
alone  could  not  move  him;  —  he  renounced 
the  fellowship  of  the  British  and  Foreign  anti- 
slavery  committee  the  moment  he  fouiid  they 
were  quakers  and  bankers  more  than  aboli- 
tionists: and  the  act  prepared  the  way  for 
the  formation  of  the  Anti-  Slavery  League. 

Mere  expediency  could  not  sway  him  ;  —  he 
withdrew  from  the  Anti- Coin-Law  League, 
when  it  sent  testimonials  of  respect  to  slave- 
holders :  and  the  deed  aroused  the  noble 
minds  who  were  laboring  for  Free  Trade,  to 
the  importance  of  moral  sanction  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  moral  suasion.  Admiration 
could  not  delude  him; — he  saw  and  said, 
when  observing  the  diflerences  between  abo- 
litionists and  the  most  brilliant  and  influen- 
tial intellects  of  this  country,  that  they  were 
wrong  and  the  contemned  abolitionists  were 
right;  —  and  tlie  strengthening  eflicacy  of  a 
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just  man's  judgment  has  been  as  a  tower  of 
defence  to  the  American  Anti- Slavery  So- 
ciety. 

The  plea  of  ignorance  he  never  made,  to 
excuse  himself  from  the  duty  of  forming  a 
judgment  in  cases  of  moral  controversy.  The 
meanness  of  neutrality  in  such  cases  he  never 
was  guilty  of  The  cowardice  of  "  daring  to 
say,"  in  such  cases  of  moral  opposition,  "  that 
there  is  blame  on  both  sides,"  he  never  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of.  He  was  a  Churchman, 
yet  exalting  the  power  of  godliness  above  the 
form ;  and  ready  to  cooperate  in  doing  good, 
irrespective  of  opinion,  with  every  human 
being  whose  personal  character  he  could  trust 
in. 

"  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  ripe  and  good  one," 
devoting  his  great  acquirements  to  those  on 
whom  oppression  enforces  ignorance.  He 
was  well  connected,  holding  a  definite  posi- 
tion in  English  society,  and  yet  drawn  by 
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moral  sympathy  to  the  American  abohtionists, 
to  whom  rank  and  fashion  are  but  an  idle 
sound. 

By  an  extract  from  Mr.  Abdy's  will,  com- 
municated by  his  executor,  it  appears  that  his 
death,  no  less  than  his  life,  was  a  testimony 
to  right  and  freedom ;  for  he  "  gives  and  be- 
queaths the  sum  of  live  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,'*  to  one  of  the  American  aboli- 
tionists. 

But  few  of  them  have  ever  seen  his  face, 
but  all  who  knew  his  character  felt  moved  as 
by  the  loss  of  a  brother,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  his  departure.  All  their  cause  needs  to 
ensure  its  success  is  integrity,  resolution, 
fidelity  and  devotedness  like  liis. 


Boston,  U.  S. 
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£ast  (i[l)ouigl)t0  of  (illjoinas  Clarkson. 

On  the  20tli  of  August,  1846,  Mi'.  Garrison 
and  Mr.   Thompson  visited  the  venerable 
Clarkson,  who  gave  them  a  most  aflectionate 
reception.    Though  feeble  in  body,  his  mind 
evinced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity; 
and  on  parting  with  them,  he  placed  in  their 
hands  a  manuscript,  saying  that  it  contained 
his  last  and  most  mature  thoughts  on  Ameri- 
can slavery,  especially  on  the  subject  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  giving  them  a  strict 
charge  to  make  his  views  known  wherever 
they  thought  such  pubhcation  would  be  useful, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  anti-slavery  course  of  Mr. 
Garrison,  and  particularly  of  his  views  respect- 
ing "  no  union  with  slave-holders,"  and  "  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union." 
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III  consequence  of  tlie  wish  expressed  by 
jNIi'.  Clarksoii  that  his  views  might  be  made 
known,  the  following  paragraphs  have  been 
selected  for  publication  in  this  volume,  fioni 
the  manuscript  thus  solemnly  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Garrison. 

"  If  we  inquire  into  the  subject,  we  may 
find  probabilities  next  to  certainties,  —  by 
which  it  can  be  proved  that  the  people  of 
America  ought,  nay,  must  have  a  better  and 
more  perfect  Constitution  than  they  have 
now ;  and  that  not  only  their  free  political  in- 
stitutions, of  which  they  so  much  boast,  need 
to  be  trespassed  upon,  but  greatly  improved 
Can  it  be  denied,  that  when  the  old,  or  rather 
the  present  Union  is  dissolved,  the  American 
Government  must  still  go  on,  and  that  the 
new  Union,  or  Unions,  which  succeed  it,  will 
have  the  power  of  making  laws,  as  at  present, 

eacli  for  the  state  or  states  which  might 
26 
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belong  to  it?  If,  then,  there  should  be  in  the 
present  statute-book,  any  free  political  institu- 
tions, to  which  the  pieople  are  attached  on 
account  of  their  excellencies,  the  new  law- 
makers would  be  fools  indeed,  if  they  did  not 
retain  them.  If,  again,  there  were  bad'  laws, 
which  were  in  any  degree  injurious  to  the 
people,  or  which  had  not  worked  well,  would 
they  not  be  blotted  out?  Besides  this,  the 
new  law-makers  would  have  the  power  of 
searching  antiquity  for  new  laws  that  were 
good,  and  of  introducing  these  and  others 
whicli  their  own  experience  might  suggest  as 
useful  or  wanting.  Thus,  America  might 
have  a  legislation,  and  free  political  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  world  never  yet  saw. 

I  consider,  then,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  by  affording  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  a  change,  among  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings, and,  in  all  probability,  nothing  but  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  could  produce  such  a 
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glorious  opportunity.  "What  other  event  could 
give  America  the  opportunity  of  legislating 
anew,  but  the  ciissohilion  now  in  question  ?  If 
this  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  slip, 
nothing  occurs,  within  the  range  of  my  vision, 
nt  present,  that  could  repair  it." 
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QLo  illj)  i3u-ll)-?piace. 

BY   ^V  1  L  L  I  A  M   L  li  O  Y  D    G  A  R  R  I  S  O  >  . 

Whether  a  persecuted  child  of  thine 
Thou  deigu  to  own,  my  lovely  native  place,* 
In  characters  that  Time  cannot  efface, 

Thy  worth  is  graved  upon  this  heart  of  mine. 

Forsake  me  not  in  anger,  nor  repine 
That  with  this  nation  I  am  in  disgrace  : 
From  ruthless  bondage  to  redeem  my  race. 

And  save  my  country,  is  my  great  design. 

How  much  soe'er  my  conduct  thou  dost  blame, 
(For  Hate  and  Calumny  belie  my  course,) 

My  labors  shall  not  sully  thy  fair  fame ; 
But  they  shall  be  lo  thee  a  fountain-source 

Of  joyfulncss  hereafter  —  when  my  name 
Shall  e'en  from  tyrants  a  just  ti  ibule  force, 

*  Ne\vl)MiyiHirt,  MaiJfsar.linsctts. 
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'*  It  b  Mid  that  the  evil  tpiiytes  that  ben  In  the  tegfor.,  doubte  mocha  when  they 
hers  the  Bella  rongcn :  and  thii  it  tiic  cause  why  the  Bella  ben  tongen,  whan  grete 
tompeate  and  outrageaof  wether  happen,  to  the  end  that  th&  flenda  and  wydted  apiiytet 
ahould  he  ahaahed  and  flee.  —The  Oolden  Legtfid,  by  rTyntyn  dt  Wortti. 
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A  TALE  OP  THE  SODTII. 
BY  A  SOUTHRON. 

If,  reader,  you  have  never  lived  in  a  Siave- 
Jand,  you  can  know  nothing,  comparatively,  of 
the  terror  which  an  insurrection  creates. 

All  other  perils  are  understood.   Fire  upon 

land,  or  storm  at  sea,  wrapping  mortals  in 
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a  wild  or  watery  shroud,  may  be  readily 
imagined.  Pestilence,  walking  abroad  in 
the  city,  making  the  sultry  air  noisome  and 
heavy,  hushing  the  busy  throng,  awing  into 
silence  heated  avarice,  and  glooming  the 
very  haunts  of  civilization  as  if  they  were 
charnel-houses,  can  be  quickly  understood. 
But  the  appalling  terror  of  a  Slave  revolt, 
made  instinct  with  life,  and  stunning  as  it  per- 
vades the  community,  —  the  undescribed  and 
indescribable  horror  which  fills  and  sways 
every  bosom  as  the  word  is  whispered  along 
the  streets,  or  borne  quickly  from  house  to 
house,  or  speeded  by  fleetest  couriers  from 
plantation  to  plantation — "  an  insurrection  "  — 
"an  insurrection" — must  be  felt  and  seen  to 
be  realized. 

Nor  is  this  strange.  The  blackest  ills  are 
associated  with  it  Hale,  deep  and  undying, 
to  be  gratifi^ed— revenge,  as  bitter  and  fiend- 
ish as  the  heart  can  feel,  to  be  gloated  over 
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while  iiidiilgcd — lust,  unbridled  and  fierce, 
to  be  glutted  —  death,  we  know  not  how  or 
where,  but  death  in  its  basest  and  most  ago- 
nizing form ;  or  life,  dishonored  and  more  hor- 
rible than  most  excmciating  death  —  these  are 
the  essence  of  an  insurrection.  Could  worse 
forms  of  evil  be  conjured  up?  Can  any 
human  actions,  —  the  very  darkest  that  walk 
at  midnight  —  excite  equal  terror  ?  We  pity 
Slaveholders  who  are  startled  by  the  dread  of 
it;  and  wonder  at  their  want  of  manhood  in 
exposing  the  gentler  sex  to  this  human  whirl- 
wind of  fury  and  revenge  and  lust  and  death. 

But  to  our  story.  —  I  remember,  when  a 
boy,  going  out  one  bright  day  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and,  on  returning  in  the  evening, 
meeting  at  the  bridge,  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  town  I  lived  in,  a  body  of  armed  men. 
The  road  turns  suddenly,  as  you  approach  the 
spot  from  the  south,  and  is  skirted,  on  either 
side,  by  deep  swamps.   I  did  not  see  them. 
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consequently,  until  X  came  directly  upon 
them. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  was  the  abrupt 
question  put  to  me  by  the  captain,  without 
ofiering  the  usual  salutation. 

"I  have  been  hunting,"  I  replied,  "along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  up  by  tlie  old 
Hermitage." 

"  Did  you  see  or  meet  any  one  ?  "  continued 
my  questioner,  no  man  else  saying  a  word. 

"  No  one." 

"  Go  home,  instantly,"  he  said  imperatively, 
"and  keep  up  the  main  road.  Don't  cross 
over  by  the  swamp,  or  the  old  ford"  —  two 
nearer  footpaths  to  the  town,  skirting  heavily 
timbered  land. 

I  cannot  recollect  now  whether  I  had  heard 
before  of  an  insurrection.  I  had  not,  certainly 
thought  much  about  it,  if  at  all.  But  I  knew, 
instantly,  why  these  armed  citizens  were  at 
the  bridge.   The  low,  compressed,  yet  clear 
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voice  of  the  captain,  the  silence  of  his  men, 

their  audible  breathing  as  they  waited  for  my 

replies  to  his  questions,  their  military  order, 

with  sentries  in  advance, — told  me  all,  and 

I  experienced  a  dread  which  chilled  me 

through ;  and  the  deepening  shade  of  the 

forest,  under  which  I  had  so  often  whistled 

merrily,  served  now  to  add  to  the  gloom  of 

the  hour.    I  asked  no   questions.  With 

quickened  pace  I  pushed  up  the  main  road, 

and  was  not  long  in  reaching  my  father's 

house.   I  wished  to  know  the  worst,  and  to 

help  in  meeting  it. 

I  found  all  alarm  at  home.    Guns  were 

stacked  in  the  passage,  and  men  were  there 

ready  to  use  them.   T^^^o  friends  were  in  the 

parlor,  informing  the  household  of  the  place  of 

rendezvous  for  the  women  and  children,  and 

the  signal  which  was  to  be  given,  if  the  tbwn 

should  be  "fired,''  or  an  attack  be  made  upon 
1# 
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it,  by  the  Negroes.  I  inquired,  and  learned 
here,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  danger. 

That  morning,  a  Negro  had  informed  his 
master  of  the  plot,  and  had  represented  to 
him  that  it  reached  plantations  an  hundred 
miles  off,  and  embraced  the  thickest  Negro 
settlements  in  the  State. 

The  first  step  taken  was,  to  arrest  the 
leaders  named  (some  thirty  in  number)  by 
the  informer.  The  second,  to  inform  town 
and  country  of  the  impending  danger.  Armed 
patrols  were  started  out  in  every  direction. 
Every  avenue  to  the  town  was  guarded,  and 
every  house  in  it  made  a  sort  of  military  fort. 
The  apprehension  was,  that  the  plantation 
Negroes  would  rise,  and  sweep  all  before 
them,  with  fire  and  sword;  and  the  "white 
strength"  was  prepared,  in  all  its  force,  to 
meet  this  contingency. 

The  master,  if  he  be  kind  to  liis  bondmen, 
is  apt  to  beUeve  that  they  will  never  turn 
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against  him.  We  hear  planters  say,  "  I  would 
ak'm  my  Slaves,"  —  whenever  this  subject 
is  broached.  Tliis  is  a  strong  expression,  and 
to  be  received  with  "  grains  of  allowance,"  as 
the  sequel  will  illustrate.  Yet,  boy-like,  I 
felt  as  if  no  soul,  in  our  yard,  could  strike  a 
blow  against  one  of  the  family,  and,  in  this 
temper,  I  went  to  the  servants'  quarters. 
Not  one  of  them  was  out — a  strange  event  — 
and  not  a  neighbor's  domestic  was  in  —  a  slill 
stranger  circumstance !  They  were  silent  as 
the  grave.  Even  "  Momma,"  privileged  to  say 
and  do  what  she  pleased,  and  who  would  be 
heard  amid  the  laughter  and  tongue-clatter  of 
the  rest,  had  nothing  to  tell  me.  I  asked  a 
few  questions;  they  were  simply  answered. 
It  was  evident  that  the  servants  were  fright- 
ened ;  they  knew  not  what  they  feared ;  but 
they  were  spell-bound  by  an  undefined  dread 
of  evil  to  them,  and  harm  to  ns.  Indeed,  this 
was  the  case  with  the  blacks,  generally,  and 
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while  the  excitement  lasted,  the  patrol  did 
not  arrest  one  Slave  away  from  his  quarters ! 
An  honest  Irishman  remarked,  at  the  time, 
"  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  most  fright- 
ened, the  Whites  or  the  Negroes." 

The  proposed  revolt,  as  regards  tenitory, 
was  an  extended  one.  It  embraced  a  region 
having  over  forty  thousand  male  Slaves.  But 
the  plot  was  poorly  arranged,  and  it  was 
clear  that  those  who  planned  it  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  power  they  had  to  meet, 
and  master.  For  six  months  the  leaders  of 
it  had  been  brooding  over  their  design,  and 
two  days  before  its  consummation  they  were 
in  prison,  and  virtually  doomed  as  felons  I 
Their  seizure  arrested  the  insurrection  with- 
out bloodshed, — but  not  without  a  sacrifice 
of  life !  Tliat  was  demanded  by  society  and 
the  law,  and  made.  Thirteen  of  the  Negroes 
arrested  were  declared  guilty,  and  hung! 
Tliey  had,  according  to  all  notions  then,  a  fair 
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trial;  lawyers  defended  them,  and  did  their 
best;  an  impartial  and  intelligent  jury  deter- 
mined their  fate ;  and  by  the  voice  of  man, 
not  of  God,  this  number  of  human  beings  was 
lega'    "  sent  out  of  existence ! 

The  leader  of  the  insurrection,  —  Isaac,  — 
I  knew  well.  He  was  head-man  to  a  family 
intimate  vrith  mine.  ImpUcit  confidence  was 
placed  in  him,  not  only  by  his  master  but  by 
the  minister  of  the  church,  and  everybody 
who  knew  him.  The  boys  called  him  "  Uncle 
Isaac,"  and  the  severest  patrol  would  take  his 
word,  and  let  him  go  liis  v/ay. 

He  was  some  forty  years  old  when  he  first 
planned  the  revolt.  His  physical  develop- 
ment was  fine.  He  was  muscular  and  active, 
the  very  man  a  sculptor  would  select  for  a 
model.  And  yet,  with  all  his  great  strength, 
he  was  kind,  and  afiectionate,  and  simple  as 
a  woman!  He  was  never  tired  of  "doing" 
for  others.    In  intellect,  he  was  richly  gifl^ 
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ed— no  Negro  in  the  place  could  compare 
with  him  for  clear-headedness,  and  nobleness 
of  will.  He  was  bom  to  make  a  figure,  and, 
with  equal  advantages,  would  have  been 
among  the  first  in  any  throng.  He  had 
character,  that  concentration  of  religious, 
moral,  and  mental  strength,  which,  when 
possessed  by  liigh  or  low,  gives  man  power 
over  his  fellows,  and  imparts  Ufe  to  his  acts 
and  name. 

His  superiority  was  shown  on  the  trial.  It 
was  necessary  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
leader,  and  counsel  were  about  taking  this 
step.  "  I  am  the  man  "  —  said  Isaac.  There 
was  no  hesitation  in  his  manner ;  no  tremu- 
lousness  in  his  voice;  the  words  sounded 
naturally,  but  so  clear  and  distinct  that  the 
court  and  audience  knew  it  was  so,  and  that 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

An  efibrt  was  made  to  persuade  him  to 
have  counsel.   His  young  masters  pressed 
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the  poinf.  The  court  urged  him.  Slave- 
holders were  anxious  for  it,  not  only  because 
they  could  not  help  liking  his  bearing,  but 
because  they  wished  to  still  every  voice  of 
censure,  far  or  near,  by  having  a  fair  trial  for 
all.  But  he  was  resolute.  He  made  no  set 
speeches;  played  no  part.  Cleav  above  all, 
and  with  the  authoritative  tone  of  truth,  he 
repeated  —  "I  am  the  man,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  confess  it." 

Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him 
and  twelve  others ! 

The  next  step,  before  the  last,  was,  to 
ascertain  all  the  Negroes  who  had  entered 
into  the  plot.  Isaac  had  managed  this  part 
wisely.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  and^ 
besides  his  brother,  as  was  supposed,  no  one 
knew  who  had  agreed  to  help  him  at  home, 
or  from  a  distance.  The  testimony  was 
abundant,  that  he  had  the  promise  of  such 
help.    His  declaration  to  the  colored  informer, 
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— "the  bonfire  of  the  town  will  raise  forty 
thousand  armed  men  for  us,"  — was  given 
in  evidence.  He  admitted  the  fact.  But 
no  ingenuity,  no  promises,  no  threats,  could 
induce  or  force  him  to  reveal  a  single  name. 
"You  have  me,"  he  said;  "not  one  other 
shall  you  get  if  I  can  prevent  it.  The  only 
pain  I  feel  is,  that  my  life  alone  is  not  to 
be  taken.  If  these,"  pointing  to  liis  fellow 
captives,  "were  safe,  I  should  die  triumph- 
antly." 

The  anxiety  on  this  point,  naturally,  was 
very  deep,  and  when  the  usual  expedients 
had  failed,  the  following  scheme  was  hit 
upon.  Isaac  loved  his  minister,  as  everybody 
did  who  worshipped  at  his  altar,  and  the  min- 
ister  reciprocated  heartily  that  love.  "Isaac 
will  not  resist  him — he  will  get  out  of  Isaac 
all  we  want  to  know"  —  this  was  the  general 
belief,  and,  acting  upon  it,  a  committee  visited 
the  pastor.   An  explanation  took  place  and 
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the  good  man  readily  consented  to  do  all  he 
could. 

He  went  to  the  cell.  The  Slave-felon  and 
the  man  of  GJod  confronted  each  other  I 

"  I  come,  Isaac,"  said  the  latter,  "  to  find 

out  from  you  everything;  about  this  wicked 

insurrection,  and  you,"  —  "Master,"  hastily 

interrupted  Isaac,  "you  come  for  no  such 

purpose.    You  may  have  been  over-persuaded 

to  do  so,  or  unthinkingly  have  given  your 

consent.   But  will  you,  who  first  taught  me 

religion,  who  made  mc  know  that  my  Jesus 

suffered  and  died  in  truth — will  you  tell  me 

to  betray  confidence  sacredly  entrusted  to  me, 

and  thus  sacrifice  others*  lives  because  ray  life 

is  to  be  forfeited?    Can  you  persuade  me, 

as  a  sufferer  and  a  struggler  for  freedom,  to 

turn  traitor  to  the  very  men  who  were  to  help 

me?    Oh  master!  let  me  love  you;"  and 

rising,  as  if  uncertain  of  the  influence  of  his 

appeal,  to  Iiis  full  stature,  and  looking  liis 
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minister  directly  in  the  face,  he  added,  with 
commanding  majesty  —  "you  know  me." 

I  wish  the  mry  language  of  Isaac,  the 
Slave,  could  be  used.  I  wish  that  I  could 
repeat  the  tale  as  I  heard  the  old  minister  tell 
it.  So  minute,  yet  so  natural,  so  particular 
in  detail,  yet  so  life-like !  The  jail,  its  inner 
cell,  the  look  and  bearing  of  Isaac,  his  cahii- 
ness,  his  greatness  of  soul  I  It  was  touching 
in  the  extreme.  I  have  known  sternest 
Slaveholders  to  weep,  like  children,  as  they 
would  listen  to  the  story.  But  I  can  only 
narrate  it,  as  I  remember  it,  in  briefest 
outline.    The  old  divine  continued : 

"  I  could  not  proceed.  I  looked  at  Isaac ; 
my  eye  fell  before  his.  I  could  not  forget 
his  rebuke  ;  I  acknowledged  my  sin.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  ministerial  Ufe  I  had 
done  a  mean,  a  base  act,  and,  standing  by  the 
side  of  a  chained  felon,  I  felt  myself  to  be 
th^  criminal." 
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A  long  silence  ensued.  The  minister  was 
in  hopes  that  Isaac  would  break  it;  he  did 
not.  He  made  several  eflbrts  to  do  so,  but 
failed.  Recovering  from  his  shock  at  length, 
and  reverting,  in  his  own  mind,  to  the  horrors 
which  the  revolt  would  have  occasioned,  he 
resumed  the  conversation  thus : 

"  But,  Isaac,  yours  was  a  wicked  plot,  and, 
if  you  had  succeeded,  3^ou  would  have  made 
the  very  streets  run  blood.  How  could  you 
think  of  this  ?  How  consent  to  kill  your  old 
master  and  mistress  ?  How  dream  of  slaying 
me  and  mine  ?  " 

"  Master,"  Isaac  quickly  responded,  "  I  love 
old  master  and  mistress.  I  love  you  and 
yours.  I  would  die  to  bless  you  any  time 
Master,  I  would  hurt  no  human  being,  no 
living  thing.  But  you  taught  me,  that  God 
was  the  God  of  Black  as  well  as  "White  — 
that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons  — that  in 
his  eye  all  were  aUke  equal, — and  that  there 
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was  no  religion  unless  we  loved  him  and  our 
neighbor,  and  did  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us.  Master,  I  was  a 
Slave.  My  wife  and  children  were  Slaves. 
J£  equal  with  others  before  God,  they  should 
be  equal  among  men.  I  saw  my  young 
masters  learning,  holding  what  they  made, 
and  making  what  they  could.  But,  master, 
my  race  could  make  nothing,  hold  nothing. 
What  they  did  they  did  for  others,  not  for 
themselves.  And  they  had  to  do  it,  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not,  for  they  were  Slaves. 
Master,  this  is  not  loving  our  neighbor,  or 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  thorn  do  to 
us.  I  knew  there  was  and  could  be  no  help 
for  me,  for  wife  or  children,  for  my  race, 
except  we  were  all  free ;  and  as  the  Whites 
would  not  let  this  be  so,  and  as  God  told  me 
he  could  only  help  those  who  helped  them- 
selves, I  preached  freedom  to  the  Slaves,  and 
bid  them  strike  for  it  like  men.   Master,  we 
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were  betrayed.   But  I  tell  you  now,  if  we 

had  succeeded,  I  should  have  slain  old  master 

and  mistress  and  you  first,  to  show  my  people 

that  I  could  sacrifice  my  love,  as  I  ordered 

them  to  sacrifice  their  hates,  to  have  justice  — 

justice  for  them — justice  for  mine— justice 

for  all.    I  should  have  been  misemble  and 

wretched  for  life.   I  could  not  kill  any  human 

creature  without  being  so.    But,  master,  God 

here  "  — pointing  with  his  chained  hand  to  his 

heart — "told  me  thetit  as  he  tells  me  now, 

that  I  was  right." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  continued  the 

old  minister,  "  but  I  was  overpowered.  Isaac 

mastered  me.   It  was  not  that  his  reasoning 

was  conclusive :  that  I  could  have  answered 

easily ;  but  my  conduct  had  been  so  base,  and 

his  honesty  was  so  transparent,  his  look  so 

earnest  and  sincere,  his  voice  so  commanding, 

that  I  forgot  everything  in  my  sympathy  for 

him.    He  was  a  hero,  and  bore  himself  like 
2* 
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one,  without  knowing  it!  I  knew,  by  that 
instmct  wliich  ever  accompanies  goodness, 
that  the  Slave-felon's  conscience  was  unstain- 
ed by  crime,  even  in  thought ;  and,  grasping 
him  by  the  hand,  without  scarce  knowing 
what  I  was  going  to  do,  I  said,  Isaac,  let  us 
pray.  And  I  prayed  long,  prayed  earnestly. 
I  did  not  stop  to  think  of  my  words.  My 
heart  poured  itself  out,  and  I  was  rielleved." 

"  And  what,"  I  asked,  "  was  the  diameter 
of  your  prayer  ? " 

"  What  it  ought  to  have  been,"  energetically 
repKed  the  old  divine.  "  I  prayed  to  God  as 
our  common  Father.  I  acknowledged  that  he 
would  do  justice ;  that  it  was  hard  for  us  poor 
mortals  to  say  who  was  right  and  who  wrong 
on  earth;  that  the  very  best  were  sinners, 
and  those  deemed  the  worst  by  us  might  be 
regarded  the  best  by  Him.  I  pmyed  for 
Isaac.  I  prayed  God  to  forgive  him,  if  wrong ; 
to  forgive  the  Whites,  if  he  was  right; 
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to  forgive  and  bless  all.  I  was  choked  with 
tears.  I  caught  hold  of  Isaac's  hand  and 
pressed  it  warmly,  and  received  his  warm 
pressure  in  return.  And  with  a  joy  I  never 
experienced  before  or  since,  I  heard  his 
earnest,  solemn  *  Amen,'  as  I  closed. 

"  We  stood  together  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Isaac  was  deeply  moved.  I  saw  it 
])y  the  working  of  his  frame,  and  the  muscles 
of  his  face,  and  his  eye.  For  the  first  time, 
tear-drops  stood  on  his  eyelids.  But  stilling 
every  emotion,  he  began,  as  calmly  as  if  he 
were  going  to  rest :  — 

"  *  Master,  I  shall  die  in  peace,  and  I  give 
you  a  dying  man's  blessing.  I  shall  see  you 
no  more  on  earth.  Give  my  love  to  old 
master  and  mistress,  and' — for  a  moment  he 
faltered,  but  with  concentrated  energy  choked 
down  instantly  his  deepest  emotion  as  he 
continued  more  solemnly  than  I  ever  heard 
mortal  speak — 'and,  master,  if  you  love  me, 
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if  you  love  Jesus,  lead  my  wife  and  cliildren, 
as  you  have  led  me,  to  —  heaven.  God 
forever  bless  you,  master.' 

"We  parted.  I  saw  him  no  more.  I 
could  not  see  hiin  hung,  or  pray  for  liim,  as 
requested  to  do  by  others,  at  the  last,  dying 
hour.  I  had  been  with  him  long.  For  foiu 
hours  we  were  together  in  his  narrow, 
noisome  cell.  How  indelibly  are  the  events 
which  occurred  in  them  impressed  upon  my 
memory  I    Oh  Slavery !    Slavery ! " 

The  citizens  outside  awaited  anxiously  the 
good  minister's  egress  from  the  jail,  and, 
when  he  appeared,  crowded  round  him  to 
know  the  result.  He  looked  like  one  jaded 
with  a  long  journey.  He  was  worn  down. 
"  It  is  useless — it  is  useless — let  him  die  in 
peace,"  was  all  he  said ;  and  seeing  that  he 
was  deeply  moved,  and  taking  it  for  gmnted 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  devotional 
exercises  with  the  dying,  silence  pervaded 
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the  group,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace.  And  never  in  public,  or  in  a  mixed 
audience,  would  that  minister  refer  to  Isaac, 
or  the  hours  he  spent  with  him  I 

No  other  eilbrt  to  elicit  information  from 
the  leader  was  made,  and  none  who  promised 
him  help,  were  discovered  through  him. 

The  death-day  came.  A  mighty  crowd 
gathered  to  witness  the  sad  event  to  which , 
in  that  place,  it  was  to  be  devoted ;  and  the 
military,  with  gleaming  swords  and  bright 
bayonets,  stood  under  the  gallows,  to  guard 
against  escape  or  difficulty.  Six  "felons" 
were  upon  the  gallows — it  could  hold  no 
more  —  and  Isaac  was  first  on  the  list. 
"  Be  men,"  said  he,  when  one  of  the  number 
showed  some  timidity,  "and  die  like  men. 
ril  give  you  an  example  —  then  obey  my 
brother."  That  brother  stood  next  him. 
Isaac  gazed  intently  upon  the  crowd  —  some 
thought  he  was  looking  for  his  wife  and 
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children  —  and  then  spoke  his  farewell  to  liis 
young  masters.  A  few  words  passed  between 
liim  and  his  brother,  when,  saying  audibly, 
"  I  '11  die  a  freemaii,"  he  sprang  up  as  high  as 
he  could,  and  fell  heavily  as  the  knotted  rope 
checked  his  fall.  Instantly  his  frame  was 
convulsed,  and,  in  its  muscular  action,  his 
feet  noarcd  the  plank  on  which  he  had  stood, 
looking  as  if  he  sought  to  regain  it.  His 
brother,  turning  his  face  to  his  comrades, 
deliberately  put  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and 
leaning  forward,  held  the  body  clear,  Avith 
his  elbow,  as  he  said,  "  let  us  die  Hke  him." 

The  authorities  perceived  that  the  terrors 
of  the  law  would  be  lost,  and  none  of  the 
good  "  they  anticipated  be  secured  among  the 
blacks,  especially,  who  filled  up  the  outer 
circle  of  the  dense  crowd,  if  this  lofty  heroism 
were  witjiessed.  Tliey  proceeded  rapidly 
with  the  execution,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
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Isaac  and  his  brother,  and  their  felon  com- 
rades, were  asleej)  together  1 

The  bodies  of  the  blacks,  after  dangling  in 
the  air  the  usual  time,  as  if  in  mockeiy  of 
heaven  and  earth,  were  cut  down,  coffined, 
and  carted  away  to  their  burial  place.  That 
was  an  out-of-lhe-way  old  field,  with  a 
stagnant  lagoon  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  a 
barren  sand  waste,  covered  with  a  sparse 
growth  of  short  pines,  on  the  other. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  one  of  these  pines 
which  skirted  the  field,  and  not  far  off  from 
the  felons'  graves,  a  colored  woman,  and  a 
chister  of  little  ones,  might  have  been  seen. 
These  were  Isaac's  wife  and  children.  They 
stood  where  they  were,  until  all,  save  one 
white  man,  had  departed.  He  made  a  signal, 
and  they  approached  the  burial-spot.  He 
pointed  to  a  particular  spot,  and  left.  None 
know,  save  our  Father,  how  long  the  v/idowed 
one  and  the  fatherless  remained  there,  or 
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what  were  their  emotions.  But  next  morning, 
a  rough  stake  was  found  driven  into  tlie 
earth,  beneath  which  Isaac  lay,  and  ere  the 
next  Sabbath  dawned,  a  pile  of  stones,  with 
an  upright  memorial,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  grave.  How  these  stones  were  obtain- 
ed—  for  none  like  them  were  to  be  seen 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  —  no  one  could 
say,  though  all  knew  who  put  them  there. 
The  rude  memorial  still  stands !  The  grave 
of  Isaac  is  yet  known  I  And  that  widowed 
one  while  she  lived  —  for  she,  too,  has 
departed  —  kept  the  lone  burial-spot  free 
from  weeds,  and  covered  it  with  the  wild 
rose,  as  if  the  spirit  which  once  had  animated 
the  cold  clay  beneath,  loved  a  robe  of  beauty 
and  sweetness ! 

As  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in 
Isaac's  conduct  was  the  course  he  pursued 
toward  his  family,  we  cannot  close  without 
referring  to  it.     He  was   an  exemplary 
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husband,  and  a  wise  as  well  as  kind  father. 
His  wife  was  not  superior,  intellectually,  but 
she  was  affectionate,  and  he  so  moulded  her 
character  as  to  make  her  worthy  of  him.  His 
cliildren  were  well-behaved,  and  remarkable 
for  their  polite  manners.  His  very  household 
gave  evidence  of  all  this!  Everything  was 
in  order ;  the  furniture  was  neat ;  in  all  the 
arrangements  he  had  an  intelligent  eye  to 
comfori  and  taste ;  he  had  a  watch,  and  some 
tolerable  scripture  engravings;  and  his  little 
garden  was  well  stocked  with  the  best 
vegetables,  the  best  fruit,  and  the  rarest 
flowers. 

Of  the  plot  Isaac's  wife  knew  nothing.  He 

had  evidently  thought  of  his  failure,  and 

committed  no  women,  and  as  few  married 

men  as  he  could.    He  meant,  let  what  might 

happen  to  him,  that  his  partner  should  suffer 

no  harm.    This  was  evident  enough  from  liis 

conduct.    For  the  first  thing  he  did,  after  his 
3 
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arrest,  was  to  desire  an  inten,dew  with  his 
old  master.  Tiiat  was  denied  liim.  Not  tlial 
the  old  gentleman  was  cniel,  or  angry, — for 
he  loved  Isaac — but  because  as  he  said,  "he 
could  not  stand  it."  The  next  thing  was,  to 
send  for  his  young  master.  He  came,  and  to 
him  he  said,  "  Massa  Thomas,  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  say,  that  my  wife  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  insurrection,  or  any  of  my 
action.  I  wanted  to  see  old  master  to  beg 
liim  not  to  sell,  or  separate  her  and  the 
childi-en.  I  must  get  you  to  do  that.  And, 
Massa  Thomas,  when  your  father  dies,  I  want 
you  to  promise  that  you  will  help  them." 
The  young  man  promised,  (and  we  rejoice  to 
say  his  word  was  kept)  and  then  Isaac,  the 
Slave  and  the  felon,  blessed  him.  Never 
again,  until  near  his  last  hour  when  convers- 
ing with  his  minister,  did  he  refer  to  his 
family,  and  the  only  message  he  sent  them 
was  a  torn  Bible,  with  this  sentence  rudely 
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writ  dowa  on  one  of  the  leaves,  —  "  Wo  shall 
live  again,  and  be  together."  So  deep  was 
his  affection  for  his  famiiv,  and  so  careful  was 
he  to  ward  off  every  suspicion  or  danger  from 
them  I 

I  met  last  summer  the  Slaveholder — an 
intelligent  and  humane  man  —  who  com- 
manded the  military  the  day  Isaac  was 
hung. 

I  referred  to  the  scene.  He  spoke  of  it  as 
one  of  the  most  moving  that  he  had  ever 
witnessed,  and  to  my  surprise,  though  very 
much  to  my  gratification,  remarked : 

"  I  never  knew  what  true  heroism  was, 
until  I  saw  Isaac  manifest  it  upon  his  seizure, 
trial  and  death.  I  felt  my  inferiority  *  ^  him 
every  way,  and  I  never  think  of  him  without 
ranking  him  among  the  best  and  bravest  men 
that  ever  hved." 

The  record  below  tells  of  his  crime ;  and 
he  will  be  remembered,  on  earth,  as  a  felon  I 
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but  the  record  above  will  contain  his  virtues, 
and,  in  heaven,  the  good  will  know  and  love 
him,  —  for  Isaac  was  a  man. 
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^i)c  Ulituatua])  0iat)e  at  ]pU$nm*0  |)olnt. 

IM     R  I,  !  Z  A  B  E  T  II    BARRETT    B  R  O  V/  N  1  N  G  - 

I. 

1  STAND  on  the  mark,  beside  the  shore, 
Of  the  jfirst  white  pilgrim's  bended  knee ; 

Where  exile  changed  to  ancestor, 
And  God  was  thanked  for  liberty. 

I  have  run  through  the  night  —  my  skin  is  as 
dark  — 

I  bend  my  knee  down  on  this  mark  — 
I  look  on  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

II. 

O,  pilgrim-souls,  I  speak  to  you : 

I  see  you  come  out  proud  and  slow 

From  the  land  of  the  spirits,  pale  as  dew, 

And  round  me  and  round  me  ye  go. 
3* 
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O,  pilgrims,  I  have  gasped  and  ran 
All  night  long  from  the  whips  of  one 
Who,  in  your  names,  works  sin  and  woe ! 

III. 

And  thus  I  thought  that  I  would  come 
And  kneel  here  where  ye  knelt  before, 

And  feel  your  souls  around  me  hum 
In  undertone  to  the  ocean's  roar ; 

And  Uft  my  black  face,  my  black  hand, 

Here  in  your  names,  to  curse  tliis  land 
Ye  blessed  in  Freedom's,  heretofore. 

IV. 

I  am  black,  I  am  black, 

And  yet  God  made  me,  they  say : 
But  if  He  did  so  —  smiling,  back 

He  must  have  cast  his  work  away 
Under  the  feet  of  His  white  creatures, 
With  a  look  of  scorn,  that  the  dusky  features 

Might  be  trodden  again  to  clay. 
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And  yet  He  has  made  dark  things 

To  be  glad  and  merry  as  light ; 
There 's  a  little  dark  bird  sits  and  sings, 

Tliere 's  a  dark  stream  ripples  out  of  sight ; 
And  the  dark  frogs  chant  in  the  safe  morass, 
And  the  sweetest  stars  are  made  to  pass 

O'er  the  face  of  the  darkest  night. 

VI. 

But  we  who  are  dark,  we  are  dark ! 

O  God,  we  have  no  stars  I 
About  our  souls,  in  care  and  cark. 

Our  blackness  shuts  like  prison-bars ! 
And  crouch  our  souls  so  far  behind, 
Tliat  never  a  comfort  can  they  find, 

By  reaching  through  their  prison-bais. 


VII. 

Howbeit  God's  sunshine  and  His  frost 
They  make  us  hot,  they  make  us  cold, 
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As  if  we  were  not  black  and  lost ; 

And  the  beasts  and  birds  in  wood  and  wold, 
Do  fear  us  and  take  iis  for  very  men ;  — 
Conld  the  whippoorwill  or  the  cat  of  the  glen 

Look  into  my  eyes  and  be  bold  ? 

VIII. 

T  am  black,  I  am  black, 

And  once  I  laughed  in  girlish  glee  ; 
For  one  of  ray  color  stood  in  the  track 

Where  the  drivers'  drove,  and  looked  at  nie  : 
And  tender  and  full  was  the  look  he  gave  ! 
A  Slave  looked  so  at  another  Slave,  — 

I  look  at  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

IX. 

And  from  that  hour  our  spirits  grew 

As  free  as  if  unsold,  unbonght ; 
We  were  strong  enough,  since  we  were  two, 

To  conquer  the  world,  we  thought. 
The  drivers  drove  us  day  by  day : 
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We  did  not  mind ;  we  went  one  way, 
And  no  better  a  liberty  sought. 

X. 

In  the  open  ground,  between  the  canes, 
He  said  "  I  love  you,"  as  he  passed : 
Wlien  the  shingle-roof  rang  sharp  with  the 
rains, 

I  heard  how  he  vowed  it  fast. 
Wliile  others  trembled,  he  sate  in  the  hut 
And  carved  me  a  bowl  of  the  cocoa-nut, 

Through  the  roar  of  the  hurricanes. 

XI. 

I  sang  his  name  instead  of  a  song ; 

Over  and  over  I  sang  his  name : 
Backward  and  forward  I  sang  it  along, 

With  my  sweetest  notes,  it  was  still  the 
same ! 

But  I  sang  it  low,  that  the  slave-girls  near 
Might  never  guess,  from  what  they  could  hear, 
That  all  the  song  was  a  name. 
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XII. 

I  look  on  the  sky  and  the  sea ! 

We  were  two  to  love,  and  two  to  pray,  — 
Yes,  two,  O  God,  who  cried  on  Thee, 

Though  nothing  didst  thou  say. 
Coldly  thou  sat'st  behind  the  sun, 
And  now  I  cry,  who  am  but  one,  — 

Thou  wilt  not  speak  to-day ! 

XIII. 

We  were  black,  we  were  black, 
We  had  no  claim  to  love  and  bliss  — 

What  marvel,  ours  was  cast  to  wrack  ? 
They  wrung  ray  cold  hands  out  of  his  — 

They  dragged  him — why,  I  crawled  to  touch 

His  blood's-mark  in  the  dust  —  not  much. 
Ye  pilgrim-souls,  —  though  plain  as  this  I 

XIV. 

Wrong,  followed  by  a  greater  wrong ! 
Grief  seemed  too  good  for  such  as  I ; 
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So  tlie  white  men  brought  the  shame  ere  long 
To  stifle  the  sob  in  my  throat  thereby. 

They  would  not  leave  me  for  my  dull 

Wet  eyes  !  —  it  was  too  merciful 
To  let  me  weep  pure  tears,  and  die. 

XV. 

I  am  black,  I  am  black ! 

I  wore  a  child  upon  my  breast,  — 
An  amulet  that  hung  too  slack. 

And,  ia  my  unrest,  could  not  rest  I 
Thus  we  went  moaning,  child  and  mother, 
One  to  another,  one  to  another. 

Until  all  ended  for  the  best. 

XVI. 

For  hark !  I  will  tell  you  low— -low  — 

I  am  black,  you  see ; 
And  the  babe,  that  lay  on  my  bosom  so, 

Was  far  too  white  —  too  white  for  me. 
As  white  as  the  ladies  who  scorned  to  pray 
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Beside  me  at  church  but  yesterday, 
Though  my  tears  had  washed  a  place  for 
my  knee. 

XVIL 

And  my  own  child  —  I  could  not  bear 
To  look  in  his  face,  it  was  so  white  : 

So  I  covered  him  up  with  a  kerchief  rare, 
I  covered  his  face  in,  close  and  tiarht  I 

And  he  moaned  and  struggled  as  well  as 
might  be, 

For  the  white  child  wanted  his  liberty,  — 
Ha,  ha !  he  wanted  liis  master's  right. 

XVIII. 

He  moaned  and  beat  with  his  head  and  feet  — 

His  little  feet  that  never  srrew ! 
He  struck  them  out  as  it  was  meet 

Against  my  heart  to  break  it  through. 
I  might  have  sung  like  a  mother  mild, 
But  I  dared  not  sing  to  the  white-faced  child 

The  only  song  I  knew. 
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And  yet  I  pulled  the  kerchief  close : 
He  could  not  see  the  sun,  I  swear, 

More  then,  alive,  than  now  he  docs 
From  between  the  roots  of  the  mangles  — 
where  ? 

I  know  where !  —  close !  —  a  child  and  mother 
Do  wrong  to  look  at  one  another, 
When  one  is  black  and  one  is  fair. 

XX. 

Even  in  that  single  glance  I  had 

Of  my  child's  face,  —  I  tell  you  all,  — 

I  saw  a  look  that  made  me  mad,  — 
The  master's  look,  that  used  to  fall 

On  my  soul  Uke  his  lash,  —  or  worse,  — 

Therefore,  to  save  it  from  my  curse, 
I  t^visted  it  round  in  my  shawl. 

XXI. 

And  he  moaned  and  trembled  from  foot  to 

head,  — 
4 
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He  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  — 
Till,  after  a  time,  he  lay,  instead. 

Too  suddenly  still  and  mute ; 
And  I  felt,  beside,  a  creeping  cold, — • 
I  dared  to  lift  up  just  a  fold, 

As  in  lifting  a  leaf  of  the  mango  fmit. 

XXII. 

But  MY  fruit !  ha,  ha !  —  there  had  been 
( I  laugh  to  think  on 't  at  this  hour  I ) 

Your  fine  white  angels, — who  have  seen 
God's  secret  nearest  to  His  power,  — 

And  gathered  my  fruit  to  make  them  wine, 

And  sucked  the  soul  of  that  child  of  mine. 
As  the  humming-bird  sucks  the  soul  of  the 
^ower. 

XXIII. 

Ha,  ha !  for  the  trick  of  the  angels  wliite  I 
They  freed  the  white  child's  spirit  so  ; 

I  said  not  a  word,  but  day  and  night 
I  carried  the  body  to  and  fro ; 
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And  it  lay  on  my  heart  like  a  stone  —  as 
chill ; 

The  Sim  may  shine  out  as  much  as  he  will,  — 
I  am  cold,  though  it  happened  a  month 
ago. 

XXIV. 

From,  the  white  man's  house  and  the  black 
man's  hut 

I  carried  the  little  body  on ; 
The  forest's  arms  did  around  us  shut, 

And  silence  through  the  trees  did  run ! 
They  asked  no  questions  as  I  went,  — 
They  stood  too  high  for  astonishment,  — 

They  could  see  God  rise  on  his  throne. 

XXV. 

My  little  body,  kerchiefed  fast, 
I  bore  it  on  through  the  forest — on  — 

And  when  I  felt  it  was  tired  at  last, 
I  scooped  a  hole  beneath  the  moon. 
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Through  the  forest-tcps  the  angels  far, 
With  a  white  fine  finger  in  every  star 
Did  point  and  mock  at  what  was  done. 

XXVI. 

Yet  when  it  all  was  done  ariglit, 
Earth  twixt  me  and  my  baby  strewed, — 

All  changed  to  black  earth,  —  nothing  wliite, — 
A  dark  child  in  the  dark,  —  ensued 

Some  comfort,  and  my  heart  grew  young; 

I  sale  doAvn  smiling  there,  and  sung 
The  song  I  told  you  of,  for  good, 

xxvii. 

And  thus  we  two  were  reconciled, 
The  white  child  and  black  mother,  thus ; 

For,  as  I  sang  it, —  soft  and  wild, 
The  same  song,  more  melodious. 

Rose  from  the  grave  whereon  I  sate ! 

It  was  the  dead  child  singing  that, 
To  join  the  souls  of  bofli  of  us. 
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XXVIII. 

[  look  on  the  sea  and  the  sky! 
Where  the  Pilgrims'  ships  first  anchored 
lay, 

The  great  sun  rideth  gloriously  I 
But  the  Pilgrims'  ghosts  have  slid  away 

Through  the  first  faint  sti-eaks  of  the  morn ! 

My  face  is  black,  but  it  glares  with  a  scorn 
Which  they  dare  not  meet  by  day. 

XXIX. 

Ah,  in  their  stead  their  hunter-sons! 
Ah,  ah !  they  are  on  me !  they  form  in  a 
ring ! 

Keep  off,  —  I  brave  you  all  at  once, — 

I  throw  off  your  eyes  hke  a  noisome  tiling ! 
You  have  killed  the  black  eagle  at  nest,  I 
think ; 

Did  you  never  stand  still  in  your  triumph,  and 
shrink 

From  the  stroke  of  her  wounded  wing? 
4*  . 
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XXX. 

(  Man,  drop  that  stone  you  dared  to  lift  I  — ) 
I  wish  you,  who  stand  there,  seven  abreast, 

Each  for  his  own  wife's  grace  and  gift, 
A  little  corpse  as  safely  at  rest, 

Hid  in  the  mangles !  yes,  but  she 

May  keep  live  babies  on  her  knee, 
And  sing  the  song  she  liketh  best. 

XXXL 

I  am  not  mad,  —  I  am  black  I 
I  see  you  staring  in  my  face, — 

I  know  you  staring,  shrinking  back, — 
Ye  are  born  of  the  Washington  race ! 

And  this  land  is  the  Free  America, — 

And  this  mark  on  my  wrist,  —  (I  prove  what 
I  say) 

PvOpes  tied  me  up  here  to  the  flogging-place. 

xxxii. 

You  tliink  I  shrieked  there  ?  not  a  sound ! 
I  hung  as  a  gourd  hangs  in  the  sun ; 
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I  only  cursed  them  all  around 

As  softly  as  I  might  have  done 
My  own  child  after.    From  these  sands 
Up  to  the  mountains,  lift  your  hands 
O  Slaves,  and  end  what  I  begun. 

XXXIII. 

Wiiips,  curses !  these  must  answer  those  I 
For  in  this  Union,  ye  have  set 

Two  kinds  of  men  in  adverse  rows, 
Each  loathing  each  I  and  all  forget 

The  seven  wounds  in  Christ's  body  fair; 

While  He  sees  gaping  everywhere 
Our  countless  wounds  that  pay  no  debt. 

xxxrv. 

Our  wounds  are  different — your  wliite  men 

Are,  after  all,  not  gods  indeed, 
Nor  able  to  make  Clnists  again 

Do  good  with  bleeding.    We  who  bleed,  — 
(  Stand  off!  ) — we  help  not  in  our  loss, — 
We  are  too  heavy  for  our  cross, 

And  fall  and  crush  you  and  your  seed. 
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XXXV. 

1  fall,  —  I  swoon,  —  I  look  at  the  sky  I 
The  clouds  are  breaking  on  my  brain: 

I  am  floated  along,  as  if  I  should  die 
Of  Liberty's  exquisite  pain ! 

In  the  name  of  the  wliite  child  waiting  for  me 

In  the  deep  black  death  where  our  kisses 
agree,— 

White  men,  I  leave  you  all  curse-free. 
In  my  broken  heart's  disdain! 

ENGLAND. 


HAHSHNESS  OP  ABOLITIONISTS. 
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i^ar0l)nc00  of  ^bolittoniate. 

BT    ELIZA    LEE  POLLED. 

*'  The  Abolitionists  are  so  harsh,  so  imcom- 
promising,  so  veiy  severe,  no  wonder  that  the 
Slaveholders  detest  them.  "We  at  the  North 
agree  with  them  in  principle,  —  all  the  world 
hates  Slavery  as  much  as  they  do ;  hut  it  is 
their  bad  spirit  we  find  fault  with.  The  same 
truths  might  be  uttered  in  such,  a  tone,  in 
such  an  acceptable  Christian  manner,  that  the 
Slaveholders  themselves  could  not  be  offend- 
ed, but  would  listen  patiently  to  them,  and  be 
led  to  look  into  the  subject,  and  perhaps  be 
convinced. 

"What  man  likes  to  be  told  that  he  is  a 
robber,  and  that  he  is  accessory  to  murder  and 
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to  all  Other  crimes  ?  Of  course  such  accusa- 
tions make  the  Slaveholders  and  their  friends 
very  indignant,  whereas  a  gentle,  respectful 
language,  which  should  not  hold  back  the 
truth  but  speak  it  in  love,  and  a  proper  re- 
spect for  their  rights,  would  never  ofiend  the 
Slaveholders.  They  are  a  generous,  high- 
minded,  chivalrous  people ;  have  a  nice  sense 
of  honor,  and  of  course  will  bitterly  resent 
such  treatment  as  they  meet  with  from  the 
Abolitionists." 

These  are  the  stereotyped  sayings  of  the 
moderate  opponents  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy 
cause.  In  reply  I  will  relate  a  Uttle  anecdote 
wliich  I  heard  the  other  day,  just  observing  in 
passing,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  chivalry  which 
whips  women  and  children,  and  is  willing  to 
be  maintained  by  the  unpaid  earnings  of  their 
labor,  and  which  makes  them  a  marketable 
commodity.  A  peculiar  generosity  and  high- 
mindedness,  that  allows  a  man  to  rob  and 
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abuse  a  being  weaker  than  liimself,  in  order 
that  he  may  live  in  idleness  and  luxury.  A 
peculiar  sense  of  honor,  that  takes  all  it  can 
get  from  the  poor  victims  in  its  power  and 
gives  nothing  it  can  help  in  return.  But 
everything  is  j)cculiar  that  relates  to  Slave- 
holders, and  I  will  say  no  more  of  their  cliiv- 
alry  and  generosity  and  high-mindedness  and 
nice  sense  of  honor,  for  in  truth  they  are  not 
worth  speaking  of,  or  they  would  abolish 
Slavery  to-morrow,  and  proceed  to  my  story. 

A  very  kind-hearted  old  woman  was  ex- 
pressing to  the  lady  of  the  house  in  which  she 
lived  as  cook,  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
cat,  because  she  was  not  willing  to  trust  her 
kitten  with  her.  "Why,  ma'am,"  said  she, 
"she  puts  no  confidence  at  all  in  me,  —  she 
spits  at  me  if  I  touch  her  kitten,  and  always 
seems  to  mistrust  that  I  shall  hurt  it.  And 
yet  don't  I  love  the  little  dear?  and  don't  I 
pet  and  feed  it?  and  don't  I  drive  away  the 
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dog  when  he  goes  near  it  ?  and  don't  I  make 
much  of  the  silly  old  cat  herself?  for  she's  a 
real  good  mouscr,  and  yet  the  ninny  is  afraid 
of  me,  do  what  I  will." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  she 
knows  and  remembers  that  vou  drowned  all 
her  other  kittens." 

"  But,"  replied  the  tender-hearted  cook,  "  I 
was  very  gentle  and  particular  in  the  way  I 
drowned  them.  I  warmed  the  water  so  that 
they  should  not  be  chilled  with  it,  and  I  took 
them  all  up  softly  as  possible,  and  put  them 
carefully  into  the  tub,  so  that  they  need  not 
know  anything  about  it,  but  in  spite  of  all  my 
kindness  to  the  silly  old  cat  and  her  kittens 
she  jealouses  me  all  the  time,  just  the  same 
as  if  I  wanted  to  hurt  her  or  her  kittens." 

Are  not  the  Slaveholders  as  shrewd  as  this 
knowing  old  cat?  and  would  they  feel  any 
better  towards  us  if  we  always  took  pains  to 
warm  the  water,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
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shock  them  less,  in  which  we  hope  yet  to 
drown  their  peculiar  institutions  ? 

Were  we  to  stroke  them  ever  so  softly,  and 
say  poor  Puss  ever  so  lovingly  to  them,  they 
would  feel  no  more  confidence  in  us  than  the 
cat  did  in  the  cook,  for  they  know  well  that 
we  have  set  our  faces  against  what  they  hold 
dear,  and  that  the  hideous  brood  of  monster- 
sins  which  they  have  brought  forth  and  still 
nurse  and  cherish,  is  in  danger;  and  so,  like 
the  wary  old  cat,  they  are  jealous  of  us,  let 
us  "  roar"  never  so  much  "  lilce  sucking  doves." 

Perhaps,  too,  Grimalkin  was  acute  enough 
to  perceive,  in  the  old  woman's  mode  of 
proceeding  some  resemblance  to  her  own 
tiger  nature,  and  dreaded  her  all  the  more 
on  that  account.  In  that  case  Puss  was  in 
the  right,  and  showed  her  sense,  and  I  doubt 
not  she  feared  her  more  than  she  did  the  dog, 
who,  though  a  ruder,  was  a  more  open  and 

honesty  enemy. 
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So,  most  likely,  it  would  be  with  the  Slave- 
holders and  their  abettors,  —  they  would  only 
dread  and  hate  the  Abolitionists  the  more  if 
they  were  smoothed-tongued,  more  polite, 
and  attempted  to  gloss  over  their  determined 
hostiUty  to  Slavery,  with  gentle  words.  But 
were  it  not  so,  and  could  they  gain  anything 
for  their  cause  by  such  means,  they  would 
disdain  to  use  them.  In  the  words  of  Curran, 
we  ask  of  every  pure  and  noble-minded  man 
and  woman  who  believes  in  the  gospel  of 
truth  and  freedom,  When  you  address  the 
public  ear  upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  sub- 
ject, in  what  language  would  you  convey 
your  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation? 
Would  you  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  quali- 
fied complaint? 
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(Eo  €artl). 

BY  J.   BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Arouse,  old  Earth!  thy  sleep  no  more 

That  fevered  dream  assuages, 
Which  bound  thee  to  the  crumbling  shore 

Of  long  and  darkened  ages. 
Rise,  and  the  chains  that  'round  thee  cling. 

Rend  with  a  strong  endeavor, 
Till  with  a  sundering  sound  they  spring 

From  oil'  thy  limbs  forever  I 

The  faint,  far  hght  of  coming  dawn, 

Within  thine  eyelids  creeping. 
Bids  all  the  phantom  fears  be  gone, 

Which  filled  thy  heart  with  weeping; 
And  when  the  ever-mounting  sun 
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Shall  bring  at  last  the  morrow, 
His  eye  of  light  shall  look  on  none 
Whom  thou  hast  born  to  sorrow. 

Forget  the  centuries  of  gloom, 

With  that  long  slumber  ])lcnding, 
When  o'er  thy  breast  an  iron  doom 

Seemed  ceaselessly  impending ! 
No  more  thy  Titan  soul  may  feel 

Oppression's  endless  goading, 
For  voices  from  the  future  steal. 

Fraught  with  a  glad  foreboding  I 

Hope  yet,  O  Earth!  unfclt  before, 

Truth  steals  her  silent  marches, 
As  steals  the  dawn  of  moonlight  o'er 

The  night  that  overarches; 
The  shadows  move  but  slowly  back. 

Chased  by  the  radiance  cheery. 
And  thou  must  walk  a  twilight  track 

Through  many  a  cycle  weary! 
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Yet,  even  now,  within  thy  veins, 

The  leaping  blood  rejoices; 
And  soon,  a  power  that  laughs  at  chains 

Shall  fill  thy  breast  with  voices  I 
And  better  far,  the  woes  which  cried 

From  thy  great  soul  unheeded, 
Shall  find,  despite  of  Wrong  and  Pride ; 

The  solace  which  they  needed! 

Then  lift  thy  solemn  front  on  high, 

In  earnest,  mute  appealing; 
While  up  thy  grand  eternal  sky, 

The  morning-red  is  stealing  I 
Till  Crime  and  Wrong  and  Slavery 

Shall  leave  thy  martyred  bosom, 
And,  with  God's  blessing,  gloriously 

The  flowers  of  Freedom  blossom. 
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€ntljustasm. 

BY   SAMUEL  UROOKE. 

When  the  earth  is  wraj^ped  in  mist,  when 
tliick  vapors  fill  the  valleys  and  curl  around 
hill  and  crag,  when  the  sun's  light  is  in- 
tercepted by  heavy  clouds,  vision  is  render- 
ed indistinct,  and  the  eye  fails  to  perceive 
things  as  they  are.  The  absence  of  a  genial 
warmth  chills  the  system  and  benumbs  the 
feehngs,  while  the  surrounding  gloom,  press- 
ing upon  the  spirits,  dissipates  enthusiasm, 
fills  the  soul  with  despondency,  and  afflicts 
the  mind  with  doubt. 

But  when  those  clouds  are  chased  away, 
when  the  mists  disappear,  and  the  sunlight 
returns  to  warm  and  to  vivify  —  the  material 
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world  seems  to  the  beholder  to  have  under- 
gone a  change ;  the  mountain  is  no  longer  a 
dark  shapeless  mass,  nor  the  jutting  crag  a 
moving  monster  envelo[)cd  in  a  shaggy 
mantle;  the  ravines  no  longer  send  forth 
from  their  dreary  recesses  misty  apparitions 
to  bewilder  the  beholder  by  chasing  each 
other  in  an  eddying  dance,  for  the  sunliglit 
has  taken  the  place  of  cloud,  fog,  and 
darkness;  the  inanimate  exhibits  itself  as 
it  meets  the  sunbeam  in  all  its  freshness, 
newness,  and  beauty,  —  the  flowers  fill  the 
air  with  sweet  perfume,  —  while  animated 
nature,  relieved  from  the  gloom,  pours  one 
rich  song  of  joy  upon  the  ear,  filUng  the 
heart  with  delight  and  the  soul  with  rapture. 
In  this  is  seen  the  type  —  the  antitype  is 
found  in  the  moral  world. 

Upon  the  subject  of  human  duty,  when  the 
moral  vision  is  obstructed,  when  the  mind  is 
undecided  as  to  what  is  right,  when  mists 
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of  doubt  envelope  the  truth,  wh'^"»  in  the 
surrounding  gloom  the  straight  paths  appear 
crooked,  and  duty  is  misunderstood,  let  but 
the  light  of  tmth  burst  tlu'ough  those  clouds 
and  shine  in  upon  that  intellect,  then  doubt 
and  darkness  will  rapidly  flee  away;  and  if 
the  mind,  thus  warmed  by  the  sunlight  of 
God's  beautiful  truth,  becomes  a  diligent 
seeker  after  the  right,  the  light  will  continue 
to  pour  in;  tmth  after  truth  will  develope 
itself ;  the  paths  of  duty  will  become  plainer 
and  more  inviting ;  new  beauties  will  unfold 
themselves  to  the  mental  eye;  the  spiritual 
vision  will  become  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  that  which  is  sweeter  far  to  the  soul  than 
the  music  of  feathered  songsters,  will  thrill 
the  heart. 

In  the  joy  and  delight  thus  experienced,  is 
to  be  found  the  reason  why  those  who  love 
the  truth  have  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
it;  and,  guided  by  its  light,  are  often  so 
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eulliiisitislic.  The  truthful  arc  happy,  aud 
wish  others  to  be  so :  the  virtuous  are  joyous, 
and  wish  others  to  experience  the  same  joy. 
Is  it  not  true  that  when  an  individual  lias 
1>een  enabled  to  see,  though  it  be  but  indis- 
tinctly, the  path  of  duty;  when  his  feet  are 
guided  by  its  liglit,  when  new  life  has  been 
imparted  to  him  by  tlie  vivifying  inlluencc  of 
the  truth,  when  he  understands  that  to  do 
riglit  confers  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  it  is  the  highest  interest  of  all 
to  be  happy,  he  experiences  thai  joy  which 
the  pure  in  heart  always  wish  others  to 
share  ? 

This  is  evidence  of  a  renewed  spirit,  of  a 
regenerated  heart,  that  the  individual  in 
whom  that  spirit  dwells,  desiring  all  others  to 
be  happy,  tries  to  render  them  so  by  present- 
ing the  truth,  by  persuading  them  to  embrace 
the  right,  by  leading  them  into  the  path  of 
virtue,  by  reconciling   them   to    God,  by 
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cheering  and  encouraging  the  bruised  and 
broken-hearted,  by  lifting  up  the  down- 
trodden, by  rescuing  the  outcast,  by  redeem- 
ing the  Slave. 

Some  there  are  whose  feeHngs  are  so 
callous  that  they  can  neither  warm  up  on  the 
subject  of  right  and  duty,  or  feel  for  the  woes 
of  others,  but  who  look  down  upon  the 
afflicted  with  as  cold  and  chilly  an  aspect  as 
does  the  wintry  starlight  night  upon  the 
homeless,  houseless  wanderer.  And,  as  they 
who  looked  upon  the  Gorgon's  head  were 
changed  to  stone,  so  also  are  those  who  feel 
not  for  the  afflicted -7- who  assist  in  heaping 
injury  wpon  others  —  who  familiarize  them- 
selves with  Slavery  without  laboring  for  its 
overthrow,  thus  petrified  and  rendered  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  self-denials  of  the 
good,  or  to  discover  the  springs  from  whence 
well  up  their  feelings  of  joy  and  gladness. 
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But  the  Abolitionist  is  always  more  or 
less  an.  enthusiast.  His  life  evinces  a  lujrh 
regard  for  great  principles,  —  his  actions 
proceed  from  generous  impulses,  —  impulses 
that  cannot  be  fathomed  by  the  cold,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  unfeeling,  the  selfish,  and 
the  bad.  By  them  he  is  derided  as  a  fanatic, 
and  called  an  enthusiast  by  way  of  reproach. 
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jpiacibo,  tl)c  €nban  Poet. 

BY   B  E  N  J  A  ."M  I  N   B  .    W  1  F  F  E  .V  . 

"  Hear  how  tlic  name  of  virgin  Cuba  rings 
O'er  the  blue  waves  where  he  her  \)oct  sings : 
This  was  his  niccd,  the  Slaves'  unpiticd  pains, — 
lie  praised  her  charms,  and  she  repaid  him  — chains." 

Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdez  — 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Placido,  was 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Bom  in 
Slavery,  yet  of  great  natural  genius,  he  was 
beloved  and  appreciated  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  young  men  of  the  Havana,  who 
united  to  purchase  his  freedom.  His  enemies 
assert  that  he  was  intended  for  king  in  the 
last  insurrection  of  the  Negroes,  in  1814,  and 
that  he  was  an  instigator  of  it,  —  a  charge 
which  may  be  received  as  a  tmth  or  as  a 
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calumny,  according  to  oiii*  estimate  of  the 
veracitv  of  Slaveholders,  in  their  own  cause. 

The  Poet  Placido,  liov.'evcr,  was  appre- 
hended on  these  accusations,  and,  after  a 
long  examination,  was  sentenced  to  death 
with  ten  otlier  persons,  by  the  council  of  war. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  would  proceed  along 
with  the  others  to  the  Capilla,  the  chapel 
of  the  condemned.  At  the  expected  time  a 
crowd  assembled.  Piaciuo  appeared,  walking 
with  singular  composure,  and  saluting,  with 
ease  and  freedom,  his  numerous  acquaintance. 
The  unhappy  victims  who  are  condemned  to 
suffer,  are  conducted  into  a  chapel,  hung  with 
black,  and  dimly  lighted.  A  succession  of 
priests  attend  to  chaunt,  in  sepulchral  tones, 
the  service  for  the  dead.  Here  the  criminals 
remain  four-and-twenty  hours.  Placido  mani- 
fested, during  the  whole  time,  a  serenity  truly 
admirable.    He  came  from  the  chapel  calm 

and  undismayed.    On  his  way  to  execution, 
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he  carried  a  crucifix  in  Iiis  hand  and  recited 
in  a  loud,  plaintive,  yet  firm  voice,  a  beautiful 
prayer  ia  verse,  already  known  to  our  readers, 
'rom  a  translation  made  by  Maria  W.  Chap- 
man, which  has  been  repiiuted  in  Scotland,  in 
Chambers's  series  of  tracts.  This  prayer  had 
been  composed  in  his  solitary  moments, 
during  his  confinement,  and  his  touching 
recitation  of  it  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of 
the  attentive  masses  of  people,  who  lined 
the  road  as  he  passed  along.  According  to 
persons  who  were  present,  the  last  stanza 
was  finished  just  when  he  reached  the  place 
of  death. 

Aniving  al  the  fatal  si^ot,  he  sat  down  on 
a  bench,  with  his  back  turned,  as  ordered,  to 
the  military.  Kapid  preparations  were  then 
made  for  his  death.  It  was  well  known,  that 
in  an  affecting  poem  written  by  Placido  in 
prison,  he  had  said  it  would  be  useless  to 
seek  to  kill  him  by  shooting  his  body,  they 
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must  strike  his  heart  to  make  it  cease  its 
beating.  And  now  the  dread  moment  arrived. 
At  the  last  he  arose  and  said,  "Adios  mundo ; " 
"adieu  world,"  and  sat  calmly  down.  The 
word  was  given.  Five  bails  entered  his 
body.  Amid  the  murmurs  of  tlic  horror-struck 
spectators,  he  got  up.  He  turned  his  look 
upon  the  soldiers,  his  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  superhuman  resolution,  and 
exclaimed,  "  No  haypiedad  para  mi :  soldados, 
fuego  I "  "  There  is  no  pity  for  mo :  soldiers, 
fire  I "  pointing  to  his  heart.  At  that  instant 
two  balls  pierced  his  breast.  He  sank  while 
liis  last  words  seemed  to  ring  in  the  ears  of 
the  beholders. 

He  died,  June  1844,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  victim  of  Slaverj^  A  noble  mind 
was  cut  off  from  the  earth.  Such,  by  tlie 
confession  of  his  enemies,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary courage  he  exhibited  in  liis  latest  hours. 
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Tlie  following  is  the  version  of  a  piece 
written  on  one  of  his  birth-days,  in  which,  as 
the  event  seems  to  prove,  the  mind  of  the 
poet  and  the  prophet  is  exhibited  in  numbers, 
in  which  the  reality  of  sulTcring  surpasses  all 
the  ornaments  of  style. 

BY    PLACIDO,    THE    CUBAN  POET. 
"Whose  very  sorrow  sulTcrs  not  to  weep."— Dakte. 

When  I  review  my  gloomy  years, 
From  childhood  to  this  hour  of  sorrows, 
I  read  my  destiny  with  fears, — 
Not  Memory's,  indeed,  but  Horror's. 

The  force  that  quickened  it  to  bear 
And  kept  my  soul  its  anguish  under, — 
If  eftbrts  of  supreme  despair 
May  such  be  called,  —  I  view  with  wonder ! 
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Now  tliirty  years  have  gone  in  strife, — 
Cycles,  not  suns,  —  in  groans  and  sighing, 
Suffering  became  as  life,  —  and  life 
A  perpetuity  of  dying. 

Yet  ah!  the  keenest  past  is  small, 
And  that  even  now  I  am  sustaining 
When  I  compare  their  thorns  with  all 
The  croivn  of  agonies  remaining. 

WOBtTRIf,  BEUFORDIHIRE,  EKGLArtO. 
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(Ei)e  American  HcDohttton. 

BY   SAMUEL   J.  MAY. 

We  are  accustomed  to  boast  mightily  that 
the  American  Ilevohitioiiists  first  unfurled 
that  standard,  upon  whose  folds  are  inscribed 
the  natural,  equal,  inalienable  rights  of  man* 
And  yet  (oh  mountains  fall  and  hide  our 
inconsistency)  there  is  not  another  nation 
upon  earth,  that  is  outmging  these  rights 
more  than  we  are.  Well  may  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  our 
land  (almost  as  many  as  the  whole  population 
in  1775)  rue  the  day  that  severed  this  country 
from  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  event,  they  would 
probably  at  this  day  be  rejoicing  in  the  boon 
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of  freedom  with  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
emancipated  in  the  West  Indies.  If  it  be 
our  honor  that  our  nation  first  unfurled  the 
banner  of  human  rights,  it  surely  is  our 
shame  that  that  banner  ha^  been  snatched 
from  our  hands,  and  borne  onward  where  we 
as  a  nation  are  afmid  to  follow.  Monarchical 
England  has  set  her  bondmen  free;  while 
we,  a  vaunting  Democracy,  are  contending 
before  the  world,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
give  liberty  to  men  that  are  enslaved !  I 
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Eesponee  across  tl)e  ;2ltlanttc 

FROM  BRITONS  TO  AMERICANS. 

BT   HENRY  TREND. 

This  name  should  be  well  known  to  the  Baptist  denomination  of 
the  United  States,  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Baptist  Churches,"  which  lias  repeatedly  forwarded  from 
England  protests  and  resolutions  against  Slavery.  Mr.  Trend  says 
in  a  note  accompanying  this  response,  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
in  England  the  great  majority  of  Evangelical  Christians,  and  none 
more  decidedly  tlian  Baptists,  deem  Slavery  and  Christianity  in- 
compatible with  each  other." 

Brethren  T— o'er  the  western  ocean, 
On  the  wings  of  every  breeze, 

Thrilling  with  intense  emotion 
Our  awed  spirits,  sounds  like  these 

Float,  with  deepening  murmurs  round, 

'Till  our  sea-girt  shores  resound. 
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"Where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed, 
Having  burst  Oppression's  chain, 

And,  by  Freedom's  voice  commanded, 
Crossed  the  wide  and  billowy  main, 

And,  on  the  untainted  sod, 

Reared  an  altar  to  their  God  — 

"  Where  their  sons,  in  after  ages. 
Scorned  to  tyranny  to  yield, 

'Blazoned  in  heroic  pages, 
Victors  on  the  battle-field; 

Fighting,  'till  the  fight  was  won  — 

Conquering  under  Wasliington  — 

"  Wliere  united  States  are  banded 

By  the  laws  of  equal  right, 
And  those  laws,  though  single-handed. 

Swear  to  keep  from  craft  and  miglit; 
Making  this  their  solemn  plea, 
'  Men  are  equal  bom  and  free '  — 
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Where  the  Gospel's  free  salvation, 
Like  a  full  and  flowing  tide, 

Has  throughout  a  joyous  nation, 
Borne  its  blessings  far  and  wide, 

Bidding  souls  enslaved  be  free 

With  celestial  liberty  — 

"There — yes,  there  —  O,  hear  the  story  I 
Whilst  your  spirits  blush  to  hear 

Of  the  stain  on  Freedom's  glory, 
Man  enslaves  his  brother  there, 

(Free  by  nature  and  by  grace,) 

Be  he  but  of  Negro  race ! 

"  Small  may  be  the  dark  infusion, 

But  it  vitiates  the  whole ; 
Spreads  contagion  and  confusion 

O'er  the  body  and  the  soul; 
Making  what  sccww  man  at  least, 
Chattels,  or  at  most  a  beast! 
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"  Of,  if  man  his  fellow  name  him, 

Still,  as  of  inferior  caste, 
Every  custom  tends  to  shame  him, 

Anil  to  misery  bind  him  fast; 
Civil,  social,  Christian  right 
Prostrate,  and  denied  him  quite. 

"  Thumb-screws,  iron  collars,  lashes, 
There  on  man  are  brought  to  bear; 

All  I  and  tvoman's  flesh  in  gashes 
Implements  of  torture  tear  : 

Scarred,  flesh-mangled,  writhing,  see 

That  fair  form  in  ebony ! 

"  There,  the  Slave -mart,  without  pity, 

Rending  holiest  ties  below, 
Flourishes  in  every  city  — 

Fruitful  source  of  crime  and  woe  I 
Beauty,  manhood,  mind,  for  gold, 
Like  the  coarsest  wares  are  sold!  — 
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"  There,  should  God's  free  grace  reclaim  liim, 

From  the  slavery  of  sin, 
'Brother'  —  Christians  \vill  not  name  liira, 

Owing  to  his  darker  slcin; 
Nor  their  .iacramental  feast, 
Hail  the  Negro  as  a  guest  I" 

Brethren  —  sounds  like  these  are  sweeping 

Oft  across  the  deep  blue  sea; 
British  Christians'  hearts  are  weeping. 

Touched  by  powerful  sympathy. 
Brethren,  are  these  rumors  true? 
Do  they  breathe  the  truth  of  you  J 

Oh,  with  earnest  exhortation, 
We  would  hail  you  o'er  the  wave  — 

Wipe  the  mark  of  degradation 
From  the  brow  of  every  Slave  — 

From  your  own  fair  face  eliace 

Such  a  blot  of  foul  disgrace ! 
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Tfiie  —  on  history's  page  'tis  branded  — 
Exiles  from  our  shores  you  flew; 

Fierce,  intolerant  zeal  commanded 
Doings  which  you  could  not  do; 

Thither,  led  by  Freedom's  hand, 

Hied  yon  from  our  bigot  land. 

True,  by  aid  of  warring  legions, 
England  sought  to  fix  the  yoke, 

Tlirough  your  newly-peopled  regions, 
Which  indignantly  you  broke; 

Whilst  your  hosts  from  sea  to  sea 

Raised  the  shout  of  victory. 

True,  the  evil  which  you  nourish. 
Was  the  growth  of  British  crime ; 

Britons  first  made  Slavery  flourish 
In  America's  fair  clime, 

Like  the  deadly  Upas,  strong. 

Fruitful  of  unuttered  wrong. 
7 
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Hence,  we  dare  not  take  the  station 
Which  a  spotless  land  might  take; 

We  aie  still  a  "guilty  nation." 
Sins  to  mourn  o'er  and  forsake, 

Cover  us  with  conscious  shame, 

When  our  brethren's  faults  we  name. 

Giant  evils  stalk  around  us; 

Drunkenness  defiles  the  land; 
Blasphemy  might  well  confound  us, 

As  before  our  God  we  stand; 
Bigotry,  and  cant,  and  pride. 
Swell  around  us  like  the  tide. 

But,  throughout  our  wide  dominions. 
O'er  the  land  and  o'er  the  sea. 

Freedom  flies  on  out-spread  pinions. 
Bidding  man  as  mm  be  free : 

Slaves,  awaking  at  her  call, 

Rise,  and  all  their  shackles  fall. 
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Heard  you  not  the  mighty  shouting 

O'er  the  Caribbean  sea, 
When  from  Negro  hearts  undoubting, 

Burst  the  song  of  jubilee, 
Soon  as  morning's  early  ray 
Woke  the  long  expected  day? 

Then  it  was  our  sinful  nation 
Raised  the  fallen,  freed  the  Slave; 

Whilst  the  loud  reverberation, 
Sent  the  news  across  the  wave  — 

"  Man  is  free  throughout  the  world, 

Where  the  British  flag's  unfurled." 

Let  a  holy  emulation, 

Fire  you  to  as  bright  a  deed; 
Be  in  truth  the  freest  nation, 

Worthy  of  such  glorious  meed. 
Wlio  their  bretlu-en's  thrall  abet, 
Are  themselves  half-bondmen  yet 
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Bright  your  heavens  are,  and  your  mountains 

Rise  magnificently  high; 
Rich  your  prairies,  and  your  fountains 

Pour  their  mighty  waters  by. 
Giants,  in  their  glorious  sweep 
Onward  to  the  distant  deep. 

Thuik  you  that  the  God  of  Nature 
To  your  land  these  beauties  gave, 

Lighted  up  its  every  feature 
"With  liis  glory,  that  the  Slave 

There  might  live,  and  toil,  and  sigh, 

Bleed,  and  agonize,  and  die? 

In  his  Word  the  Lord  has  spoken; 

Brethren,  hear  what  he  demands ; 
"Let  the  tyrant's  yoke  be  broken; 

lioose  the  captives  from  their  bands." 
Shiver  the  oppressor's  rod 
At  the  mandate  of  your  God. 
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Then  your  brother's  blood  not  calling 
Vengeance  from  his  justice  down, 
Nor  your  shuddering  souls  appalling 

With  the  vision  of  his  frown, 
.From  liis  mercy's  boundless  store 
He  -will  bless  you  more  and  more. 

But,  with  awful  self-delusion, 
Should  you  scorn  his  high  command, 

Dread  the  horrible  confusion 
Which  must  overspread  the  land, 

Should  your  ser\nle  hosts  at  length 

Wake  in  their  now  dormant  strength. 

Prostrate  you  might  see  them  lying, 
Vanquished  in  the  bloody  fray; 

But  how  oft  the  warrior,  dying. 
Makes  his  conqueror  rue  the  day! 

Gloryiug,  as  he  seeks  the  shade. 

In  the  havoc  he  has  made. 
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Dire  the  woe,  and  loud  the  weeping, 
Which  would  rise  on  every  hand: 

Haikl  the  awful  sounds  are  sweeping 
O'er  your  desolated  land: 

Widows'  wails  and  orphans'  cries 

From  your  burning  dwellings  rise! 

Brethren  —  hear  the  distant  thunder, 

Heralding  the  coming  ire! 
Ere  the  clouds  are  riven  asunder, 

Ere  the  concave  fills  with  fixe, 
Set  the  swarthy  exile  free. 
Partner  of  your  liberty. 

See  those  clouds,  such  vengeance  showing 

Towards  you  if  impenitent, 
With  celestial  radiance  glowing 

Through  the  bow  that's  o'er  them  bent  ; 
Promise  still  of  covenant  love 
From  the  God  who  reigns  above. 
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Mercy's  angel  stands  imploring, 
Ere  she  spiims  the  Slave-tilled  sod, 

Ere  on  rapid  pinions  soaring, 
She  regains  the  throne  of  God; 

Her  disastrous  absence  fear; 

Keep  her  by  repentance,  here. 

To  our  God  our  prayers  ascending, 
Now  implores  liis  grace  for  you, 

That,  your  hearts  to  mercy  bending, 
He  may  make  you  just  and  true. 

Blow  the  trump  of  jubilee : 

Let  America  be  free. 


BBIDGSWATSR,  SNGLAITD. 
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Incllrcnts  of  3rrat)cl. 

BY   HARRIET   MARTI  NEAU. 

How  Strange  and  little  to  be  anticipated 
are  the  turns  of  our  destiny !  What  could  I 
have  thought  if  any  one  had  told  me,  this 
day  twelvemonths,  that  the  great  practical 
business  of  the  next  New  Year's  day  would 
be  to  avoid  the  heat!  Yet  it  was  so.  In  the 
four  preceding  months  I  had  received  the  idea 
of  going  to  the  East,  and  prepared  for  the 
journey ;  had  crossed  France,  and  been  sup- 
posed lost  in  the  Mediterranean;  had  seen 
and  examined  Malta,  visited  dreary  Alexan- 
dria  and  beautiful  Cairo;  had  passed  the 
Pyramids  and  awful  old  Thebes ;  and  ascend- 
ed the  Cataract,  and  lingered  about  the  Holy 
Island,  where  the  ancient  oath  sounded  in  my 
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mind's  ear,  —  "By  Ilim  who  sleeps  in 
Philaj;"  and  now,  on  New  Year's  day,  I 
was  on  the  Nile  high  up  in  Nubia ;  —  about 
twenty  miles  from  Korosco,  when  I  came  on 
deck  at  sunrise. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  I  obtained  some  of 
those  glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  natives 
which  mark  particular  hours  of  foreign  travel, 
and  abide  in  the  memory.  After  breakfast  — 
the  boat  was  going  very  slowly — there  being 
no  wind,  and  the  crew  being  employed  in 
tacking,  two  of  us  went  ashore  to  walk  for 
a  mile  or  two,  and  see  what  we  could  see. 
The  other  two  were  afraid  of  the  heat,  and 
remained  on  board.  The  heat  was  indeed 
excessive.  The  sand  almost  burned  my  feet 
through  my  boots ;  the  glare  would  have  been 
insufiemble  to  the  eyes  without  goggles ;  and 
though  my  umbrella  was  covered  above  the 
silk  with  brown  holland,  I  found  myself 
seeking  the  shade  of  every  clump  of  palms 
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and  every  acacia  I  passed.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  —  the  Lybian  shore, — there 
was  a  strip  of  green  which  refreshed  our 
English  eyes.  The  thorny  acacias  'Arhich 
fringed  the  bank,  were  completely  covered 
with  bindweed,  rich  in  blossom.  On  our  side, 
(the  Arabian,)  there  was  no  such  hedge. 
The  dark  stony  desert  came  down  to  our  very 
path.  The  dreary  brown  rocks  left  but  a 
narrow  slip  between  them  and  the  river.  Of 
this  slip,  a  part  was  occupied  by  a  primitive 
buiying-ground.  By  the  care  taken  of  the 
graves,  it  would  seem  that  a  parched  and 
bare  place  like  this  may  be  as  dear  to  the 
survivors  of  the  dead  as  the  greenest  grave- 
yards in  any  country-region  of  England  or 
America.  Each  grave  was  marked  out  with 
stones;  and  the  more  recent  ones  were 
thickly  covered  with  thorns,  —  to  keep  off  the 
hyajnas  and  jackals  which  harbor  among  the 
neighboring  rocks. 
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Near  this  rude  cemetery,  which  the  trav- 
eller might  easily  pass  unobserved  among  the 
strewn  stones  of  the  desert,  was  a  hut  which 
might  tempt  him  to  enter,  for  shade  and 
water.  We  entered  it,  and  were  not  sorry 
to  find  it  empty,  that  we  might  examine  fully 
so  fair  a  specimen  of  a  Nubian  dwelling. 
The  family  were  absent,— no  doubt  hoeing 
their  plot  of  ground,  —  their  crop  of  lupins,  or 
wheat,  or  beans,  or  their  castor-oil,  or  cotton- 
plants  ;  or  one  or  two  might  be  working  the 
sakia, — the  wheel  by  which  they  raise  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  and  pour  it  into  the  little 
channels  which  intersect  the  ground.  The 
melancholy  creak  of  the  revolving  wheel  is 
the  music  which  the  Nubian  peasant  loves 
best.  He  sets  his  songs  to  it  in  the  day,  and 
dreams  of  it  at  night.  The  Nubian  peasant 
is  eminently  thrifty  and  industrious.  The 
desert  leaves  so  little  cultivable  land  by  the 
river  side  that  those  who  would  live  there 
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must  work  hard,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
narrow  strip  along  which  mud  is  deposited  by 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Among  the  most 
thrifty  of  these  peasants  must  have  been  the 
inhabitants  of  this  hnt;  for  it  was  clean  and 
tidy  to  a  most  creditable  degree.  Its  form 
was  that  of  an  oblong  square,  slightly 
contracting  from  the  base  to  the  roof,  —  as 
Egyptian  edifices  always  do.  Its  walls  were 
of  mud  spread  upon  reeds  or  millet-stalks; 
the  mud  so  smoothed,  outside  and  in,  as  to 
look  much  better,  in  that  dry  climate,  than 
any  other  material,  except  squared  stone.  It 
is  in  moist  climates  that  mud  dwellings  are 
so  wretched.  It  is  quite  another  matter 
between  the  tropics.  Round  three  sides  of 
the  dwelling  ran  a  broad  raised  seat  or  divan, 
of  the  same  structure  as  the  walls.  Here,  no 
doubt,  the  family  slept.  At  the  further  end 
were  two  earthen  jars, — one  very  large,  and 
the  other  smaller,  —  the  large  probably  to 
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contain  the  millet-seed  wanted  for  daily  food ; 
the  other  for  water.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
these  jars  to  he  fixed  in  the  ground,  or  on  a 
stand,  in  front  of  the  house;  and  then  the 
wayfarer  may  help  himself  to  water;  but  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  touching  the  grain.  The 
roof  of  this  hut  was  very  pretty.  Trunks  of 
the  palm  were  laid  from  end  to  end,  on  the 
top  of  the  walls ;  and  the  fronds  and  leaves 
were  stiiflfed  and  woven  in,  so  as  perfectly  to 
exclude  the  light  and  heat, — which  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  a  roof  there. 

Such  is  an  ordinary  Nubian  dwelhng. 
Some  have  spaces  for  sleeping  marked  off, — 
hardly  divided, — by  partitions  one  or  two 
feet  high.  Where  the  inhabitant  has  an  ox^ 
to  turn  his  water-wheel,  or  is  the  happy  pro- 
prietor of  a  cow,  an  enclosure,  like  a  pound' 
with  mud  walls,  may  be  seen  near  the 
dwelling.    And  in  the  garden  or  little  field, 

is  a  low,  rude  pillar  of  stones,  from  which  the 
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children  sling  stones,  or  shout,  to  scare  the 
birds  from  the  crops. 

Simple  as  is  tliis  mode  of  life,  and  scanty 
as  are  its  accommodations,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  looks  of  the  people,  that  here  is 
enough  for  their  happiness,  if  what  they  may 
obtain  were  but  secure.  Those  whom  we 
saw  in  their  fields  and  about  their  huts,  had 
cheerful  countenances  and  sleek  forms. 

But  this  one  proviso;  —  if  they  were  but 
secure!  Here  are  some,  —  cheerful,  sleek, 
and  hopeful.  Where  are  others  who  were 
born  and  reared  by  their  side  ?  Some  under 
the  bastinado,  or  in  prison,  or  carried  off  to 
the  hated  array,  because  they  cannot  pay 
their  taxes.  Others  in  the  Slave-market,  or 
placed  in  houses  where  it  is  an  affair  of 
chance  whether  they  are  happy  or  not;  but 
where  it  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  happy 
if  they  have  any  yearning  towards  that  home 
from  which  they  are  forever  exiled.   Why,  if 
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I,  a  mere  passenger  through  the  country,  look 
back  with  a  sort  of  tender  regret  upon  those 
free  and  quid  scenes  which  I  shall  see  no 
more,  —  the  deep  purple  mountains  sloping 
down  to  meet  the  orange  sands,  —  the  blue 
brimming  Nile,  the  palm  clumps,  the  sakia 
shrouded  in  verdure,  the  neat  dwelling  about 
which  the  pigeons  hover  all  day  and  over 
wliich  the  Sitars  pass  unclouded  eveiy  night 
of  the  year,  what  must  the  remembrance  of 
these  tilings  be  to  the  man  doomed  to  be  for 
life  the  spy  and  jailor  of  the  hareem  ?  or  the 
girl  imprisoned  for  life  behind  the  curtains  of 
the  women's  abode  ?  Supposing  her  lot  the 
best,  —  that  she  is  a  favored  wife,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  day  when  she  does  not  sigh, 
amidst  the  luxury,  and  ennui,  and  jealousies  of 
the  hareem,  to  be  again  under  the  broad  sky 
of  her  own  land,  working  with  her  mother  at 
the  guhern,  or  driving  the  ox  with  her  little 
brother;  or  singing  while  she  bakes  the 
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bread  for  her  hungry  father's  meal.  There 
may  be,  and  there  are,  degrees  of  horror  in 
Slavery:  but  here,  where,  by  universal 
consent  its  horror  is  mildest,  because  the  sin 
is  commilted  by  those  who  know  nothing  of 
freedom,  the  disgust  is  enough  to  mar,  to  the 
thoughtful  heart,  the  peace  of  the  tropical 
roof,  and  to  jar  the  music  of  the  stars  at 
midnight.  Happy  shall  he  be  who  visits 
Nubia  when  Slavery  is  no  more. 
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FOE  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  BAZAAR. 

Tlieso  linC'K,  written  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  that  devoted 
frientl  of  tho  cause,  James  Hauohto:(,  Dublin,  were  found  in  a 
lH>x  of  contributions  to  the  Bazaar. 

'Tis  writ  in  Scripture's  sacred  page, 
And  for  our  profit  written  there: 

The  righteous  man  —  the  holy  sage  — 
Regard  3  the  oxen  in  his  care. 

'Tis  writ  in  Scripture's  page  of  truth, 
The  sparrow's  fall  is  marked  by  Him 

Who  made  the  bird: — no  heedless  youth 
May  think  it  sport  to  crush  a  limb. 

The  tale  is  in  the  Scripture  found; 

What  rage  the  unthinking  prophet  shewed, 

8# 
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Who  felled  injurious  to  the  ground, 
The  faithful  beast  on  which  he  rode : 

How  God  looked  on,  and  marked  the  deed, 
By  blinding  wrath  —  not  justice  done. 

Not  e'en  the  humble  ass  might  bleed. 
But  God  beheld  that  suffering  one; 

And  lent  to  that  dumb  beast  the  power 
Of  human  speech  with  man  to  plead ; 

The  humbled  prophet  in  that  hour. 
Confessed  'twas  sin,  the  ruthless  deed! 

And  doth  the  Lord  for  oxen  care?  ^ 
Raise  the  dumb  beast  the  man  above? 

What  soul  may  read — yet  heedless  dare 
O'erlook  the  truth,  that  God  is  love. 

If  the  dumb  ass,  with  bleeding  wound. 
Unjustly  dealt — was  marked  by  Heaven: 

If  low  and  prostrate  on  the  ground 
The  prophet  sought  to  be  forgiven: 
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If  to  the  beast  who  reasons  not, 
A  mighty  sense  of  justice  came: 

And  if  that  blow  remains  a  blot,  — 
To  him  who  dealt  it  lasting  shume :  — 

Oh  how  shall  then  a  brother's  blood 
Cry  to  the  Lord  with  awful  sound! 

Not  one  small  drop — a  mighty  flood  — 
Land  of  the  Slave  —  caiES  from  thy 

GROUND ! 
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£*  (JEsclatjage. 

PAR  LINSTANT. 

Cette  tache  imprimee  au  caractere  Ameri- 
cain,  ne  reste  pas  seulemeut  coniiaee  dans  le 
sud;  elle  s'etend  aiissi,  sur  le  Nord.  II  existe 
entre  ces  deux  parties  de  1' Union  des  relations 
politiques  et  commerciales  telles,  que  le  Nord 
participe  k  tous  les  actes  du  sud.  Et  si  le 
premier  n'a  plus  d'esclaves,  il  n'entretient  pas 
moins  au  supreme  degre  le  prejuge  de  couleur, 
lequel  serait  pis  que  Tesclavage  lui  meme, 
si  quelque  chose  au  monde  pouvait  etre  plus 
terrible  que  la  perte  de  la  liberte. 

Que  le  Nord  y  reflechisse  done;  qu'il  se 
d6cide  enfin  a  cesser  toute  participation  a 
I'oBuvre  d'iniquite  qui  se  poursuit  en  ce  mo- 
ment dans  le  sud.   II  en  est  temps  encore ; 
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car  il  anivera  iin  moment  ou  il  n'y  aura  plus 
moyen  de  s'opposer  a  remancipatiou  des  es- 
claves.  Alors  les  maitres  du  sud  appelleront 
a  leur  secours  la  banqueroute  generale  pour 
s'aflrancliir  de  leurs  dettes  envers  les  crean- 
ciers  du  Nord.  Alors  une  grande  perturbation 
se  manifestera  dans  le  sein  de  1' Union;  des 
embarras  politiques  surgiront;  les  existences 
individuelles  seront  compromises;  1' Union 
sera  en  danger.  Juste  punilion  que  Dieu, 
dans  sa  colere  inflige  aux  violateurs  des  droits 
de  riiumanite,  a  ceux  qui  commettent  toute 
sorte  d'iniquit6s ;  qui  ravissent  le  Men  d'autmi 
par  violence;  qui  affligent  le  faible  et  le 
pauvre,  qui  opprimeut  I'etranger  sans  aucune 
forme  de  justice. 

HAITI. 


« 
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BY   T.    WENT  WORTH  HIGGINSON. 

The  myriad  stars  are  gleaming 

Over  heads  that  are  bowed  in  prayer, 
And  the  Northern  Lights  are  streaming 

Tliroiigh  the  mild  and  fragrant  air, 
Like  the  pillar  of  fire  that  once  shone  clear 

Upon  Israel's  weary  way; 
And  so,  in  a  joy  that  knows  no  fear. 

Father,  thy  children  pray;  — 
While  we  rest  where  no  foe  can  find  us, 

Our  toils  and  grief  seem  o'er, 
With  the  Land  of  Slaves  behind  us. 

The  Land  of  the  Free  before ! 

Far  up  through  the  shadowy  pine-tree  boughs 
The  night-winds  roll  and  sigh, 
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And  prayer  sinks  to  whispering  as  we  tliink 

It  may  be  Thy  voice  on  high! 
Has  tliy  breath  indeed  come  downward 

To  the  depths  of  the  forest  lone  ? 
Then  well  may  our  prayers  go  upward 

To  thine  Eternal  Throne; 
They  shall  rise  through  these  solemn  arches, 

And  mingle  before  Thee, 
To  shelter  our  weary  marches 

Toward  the  Country  of  the  Free ! 

By  day  and  by  night  in  our  ceaseless  flight 

We  have  toiled  with  footsteps  slow, 
We  have  shrunk  from  each  voice,  we  have 
feared  each  noise, 

As  if  all  that  lives  were  our  foe ; 
Yet  no  thought  of  crime  was  in  one  breast  — 

Since  each  but  sought  to  save 
Himself  and  those  whom  he  loved  the  best 

From  the  life  and  the  death  of  a  Slave; 
So,  firm  and  fearless,  though  hushed  and  low, 

Our  night-song  swelled  to  Thee, 
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As  we  wandered  on  in  our  wretchedness 
Toward  the  Country  of  the  Free ! 

We  would  breathe  no  curse,  we  would  ask 
no  ill, 

For  those  whom  we  leave  behind, 
But  that  Thou  will  grant  them  a  wiser  will, 

A  better  and  holier  mind; 
Our  thoughts  and  our  hopes  are  all  before. 

The  Past  is  gone  like  a  ch-eam  — 
When  we  tell  to  Freemen  our  story  o'er 

How  strange  will  its  sorrows  seem! 
We  are  safe  when  we  reach  their  sunny  hills. 

When  we  stand  on  their  waving  plains; 
They  will  laugh  to  scorn  the  tyrannous  voice 

That  would  call  us  back  to  chains :  — 
We  wiU  toil  with  joy  in  that  promised  Land 

And  sing  our  praise  to  Thee 
Who  didst  lead  us  forth  with  a  mighty  hand 

To  the  country  of  the  Free! 
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Clerical  Influence. 

BT   CHARLES  K.  WHIFFLE. 

Some  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  New- 
buryport,  I  was  urging  the  claims  of  the 
Anti- Slavery  cause  upon  a  friend  whose 
active  benevolence  and  strict  conscientious- 
ness led  me  to  hope  that  he  would  favorably 
receive  the  truth  upon  that  subject.  He  had 
been  seveml  years  absent  from  the  country, 
and  I  supposed  that  a  mere  statement  of  the 
principles  and  measures  of  the  Abolitionists, 
and  of  the  opposition  they  met  from  the 
representatives  of  trade,  church  and  state, 
would  be  sufficient  to  enlist  his  sympatliies 
in  their  favor.  I  was  disappointed.  He  gave 
no  sign  of  assent  while  I  spoke;  and  his 

closing  words   showed  me  how  hopeless 
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would  be  any  further  direct  attempt  to 
influence  him.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  said  he, 
"  in  the  goodness  of  any  cause  to  which  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Dana  is  opposed." 

Our  countrymen  pay  little  heed  to  the 
denunciations  of  that  prophet  who  said 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  putteth  his  trust  in  man." 
We  trust  to  the  doctor  for  our  health,  to  the 
parson  for  our  religion,  and  to  the  candidate 
of  our  party  for  our  political  creed ;  even  the 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  serve  to 
fortify  it;  for  contemners  of  the  medical 
faculty,  opposers  of  the  clergy,  and  dissenters 
from  the  political  parties  are  so  because  they 
have  transferred  the  trust  formerly  placed  in 
these  to  the  inventor  of  some  opposing 
system,  whose  statements  they  now  receive 
with  unreasoning  docility  as  synonyms  of 
reason  and  trutli. 

The  sympatliies  and  influences  of  his 
profession  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
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Bev.  Dr.  Dana's  opposition  to  Anti- Slavery, 
and  at  tlie  time  of  the  conversation  above 
referred  to,  I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  his 
son,  also  a  clergyman,  is  settled  in  Chai'leston, 
South  Carolina.  This  fact  Avas  first  recalled 
to  my  mind  by  the  following  notice,  wliich  I 
found  in  the  Charleston  Courier  of  May  22d, 
1847. 

"Spnday  Night  Discourses.  —  Several  Clergymen, 
Pastors  of  Churches  in  this  city,  will  deliver  a  Series 
of  Discourses  on  important  subjects  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  each  successive  Sunday  night.  The  ?fine- 
tecnth  Discourse  will  be  preached  To-Morrow  Night, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Dana,  in  the  English  Lutheran 
Church,  Archdale  St.  Service  to  begin  at  8  o'clock. 
Subject  —  Choice  of  Moses,  an  example  to  young 
men." 

In  the  same  paper,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  above,  was  the  following,  with  various 
other  Slave  advertisements. 

"At  Private  Sale,  a  Negro  Woman,  30  years  old, 
with  her  child,  3  months  old;  she  is  a  good  child's 
nurse  and  house  servant,  of  good  character  and  dispo> 
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sition ;  she  will  be  sold  reasonable  to  a  resident  of  the 
city. 

"Also  —  A  Fellow,  30  years  old,  a  good  bricklayer 
and  laborer. 

*'A  Fellow,  45  years  old,  a  field  hand  and  gardner. 
Apply  to  R.  C.  Geyer, 

"  Broker  and  Auctioneer,  18  State  St." 

It  maybe  that  Mr.  Geyer,  who  so  coolly 
proposes  to  sell  a  woman  and  her  cliild 
"reasonable,"  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Dana's 
church;  and  if  so,  he  might  very  probably 
reply  to  one  who  should  commend  Anti- 
Slavery,  —  "I  cannot  believe  in  the  goodness 
of  any  cause  to  which  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Dana  is  opposed." 

Perhaps  he  went,  the  Sunday  after  having 
advertised  to  sell  his  fellow  beings,  guilty  of 
a  skin  not  colored  like  his  own,  to  hear  Mr. 
Dana,  a  Northern  clergyman  with  Southern 
principles,  recommend  the  example  of  Moses 
to  the  imitation  of  the  young  men  of  Charles- 
ton. 
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What,  think  you,  did  he  say  of  Moses? 
Oh !  that  we  could  have  heard  that  sermon  I 
What  a  glorious  opportunity  to  speak  truth 
where  it  was  most  needed !  The  speaker,  a 
man  of  Massachusetts !  The  subject,  Moses ! 
The  audience,  Slaveholders!  Alas!  that 
such  an  occasion  should  be  wasted,  or  worse, 
perverted  and  abused. 

Did  he  tell  them  of  that  Moses  who  so 
thoroughly  and  practically  sympatliized  with 
his  enslaved  brethren  as  to  refuse  to  ally 
himself  even  with  the  royal  family  of  their 
enslavers  ? 

Did  he  tell  them  of  that  Moses  whose  zeal 
was  so  aroused  against  oppression  that  he 
killed  an  Egyptian  whom  he  saw  flogging  a 
Hebrew  Slave? 

Did  he  tell  them  of  that  Moses,  the  pro- 
totype of  Nat.  Turner  and  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  who  devoted  the  best  energies 

of  his  life  to  the  work  of  breaking  the  chains 
9* 
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of  liis  enslaved  countrymen ;  who  first  secretly 
incited  them  to  demand  immediate  emancipa- 
tion  and  then  openly  claimed  it  for  them  in 
the  face  of  tliek  oppressors ;  who,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  that  work,  set  at  naught  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  authority  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  claim  of  property  in  human  flesh 
made  by  the  Slaveholders,  and  who  summa- 
rily settled  the  question  of  "  compensation," 
by  exacting  it  from  the  masters  for  the  benefit 
of  their  former  Slaves  ? 

Did  he  praise  that  Moses,  the  sternness  of 
whose  Anti- Slavery  shrank  not  from  carrying 
DEATH  into  each  family  of  the  oppressors  ? 

Did  he  urge  upon  them  the  example  of  that 
Moses,  first  insurgent  geneml  and  then  legis- 
lator, who  issued  this  decree  to  his  emanci- 
pated nation —  "Thou  shalt  not  deliver 

AGAIN  to  his  master  THE  SlAVE  WHO  HATH 
ESCAPED  FROM  HIS  MASTER  TO  THEE?" 
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Nay,  verily  I  The  Moses  whom  he  recom- 
mended to  their  imitation  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent person. 

But  again;  did  he  connect  the  past  with 
the  present  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  so 
much  as  to  tell  them  that  if  Moses  were  now 
to  appear  in  Charleston,  and  recommence  his 
old  work  among  his  colored  brethren  and 
their  masters,  he  would  be  hung  by  the  neck 
till  he  was  dead,  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  city,  unless  he  were  first  burned  alive  by 
the  Slaveholders? 

Did  he  tell  them  that  modern  Abolitionists, 
agreeing  with  Moses  only  in  the  demand  for 
immediate  emancipation,  and  disagreeing  with 
hmi  as  to  the  propriety  of  killing  the  enslaver 
and  forcibly  exacting  compensation  for  past 
services  extorted  by  him,  are  far  more  lenient 
to  modern  Slaveholders  than  Moses  was  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  far  safer  models 
for  their  imitation  ? 
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Nothing  like  it. 

But  what  then  did  he  say  of  Moses  ?  How 
could  Moses  be  presented  by  a  Pro- Slavery 
man  as  a  model  for  Slaveholders  ? 

It  is  very  possible,  by  omitting  part  of  the 
truth  and  skilfully  arranging  the  remainder, 
to  give  it  the  effect  of  a  lie ;  and  this  device 
has  often  been  used  by  the  opposers,  espe- 
cially the  clerical  opposers,  of  Anti- Slavery. 
A  lecture  might  be  given  on  the  history  of 
Toussaint,  every  word  of  which  should  be 
true,  and  yet  every  word  acceptable  to  a 
Charleston  audience.  Mrs,  Oilman's  Recol- 
lections of  a  Southern  Matron  probably  con- 
tains no  literal  violation  of  the  truth;  yet 
whoever  should  rely  upon  that  book  as  a 
correct  exponent  of  Slavery  would  find  liim- 
self  wofully  deceived. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  just 
statement  of  the  Anti- Slavery  character  of 
Moses,  and  a  serious  proposal  that  his  exam- 
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pie  should  be  imitated  in  Charleston,  would 
cause  its  author  to  be  ignominiously  expelled, 
if  not  murdered,  by  the  people  of  that  city. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion who  hves  in  the  midst  of  Slavery  with- 
out opposing  it,  practically  defends  it.  We 
need  not  read  Mr.  Dana's  sennon  to  know  its 
character.  Since  he  retained  his  popularity 
with  a  slaveholding  congregation  after  preach- 
ing it,  he  must  of  course  have  either  suppress- 
ed or  falsely  stated  some  parts  of  the  history 
of  Moses,  and  the  very  parts  wliich  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  would  most  clearly  and  strongly 
have  stated,  in  the  hearing  of  such  an  audi- 
ence. 

The  facts  above  mentioned,  specimens  of  a 
large  class  which  those  may  see  who  will, 
show  why  the  church  and  the  clergy  are  re- 
garded by  Abolitionists  as  the  great  bulwark 
of  Slavery.  Clergymen  go  from  the  North  to 
the  South,  settle  over  churches  composed  of 
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Slaveholders  without  questioning  their  Chris- 
tian character,  and  buy,  or  otherwise  assume 
the  possession  of  Slaves  themselves.  This  is 
enough  to  disprove  their  pretensions  to  the 
chamcter  of  Christian  ministers ;  but  they  do 
worse.  They  make  religion  itself  the  minis- 
ter of  sin ;  they  wrest  the  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  precepts  of  the  New  from 
their  true  significance,  and  prostitute  the 
sacred  office  of  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
defence  of  the  foulest  abomination  which  that 
Gospel  was  sent  to  exterminate.  They  sanc- 
tify by  their  approval  the  worst  of  popular 
vices.  Instead  of  leading  their  people  up  to- 
wards Christianity,  they  distort  and  pervert 
that  holy  system  until  it  seems  to  spread  its 
protecting  wing  over  the  crimes  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend  for  bread;  and  when  a 
conscientious  and  ingenuous  soul,  not  yet 
wholly  depraved  by  the  corrupting  influences 
of  the  Slave  system,  is  startled  by  some  new 
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cruelty  or  impelled  by  the  voice  of  reason  and 
humanity  to  inquire  into  his  own  duties  to- 
wards his  inherited  Slaves,  these  reverend 
comiptors  of  youth  allay  his  fears,  turn  aside 
his  doubts  by  ingenious  sophistry,  quench  his 
good  resolutions,  and  make  even  the  Bible  a 
snare  for  his  feet.  The  Southern  clergy,  I  say, 
act  thus.  The  Northern  clergy,  knowing  all 
this,  unscrupulously  extend  to  these  men  the 
right  hand  of  what  they  call  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  partake  with  them  the  guilt  of  prac- 
tical advocacy  of  the  Slave  system.  And  the 
people,  alas !  blindly  follow  where  these  blind 
guides  lead. 

It  is  a  pleasure  however  to  Imowthat  all 
are  not  such.  The  truths  of  Anti- Slavery,  by 
their  necessary  connection  with  all  other 
truth,  are  opening  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  to  much  that  was  formerly  hidden 
from  them ;  and  among  these  revelations,  not 
the  least  important  is  that  which  shows  that 
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we  are  not  doing  God  service  in  supporting 
those  clergymen  who,  directly  or  by  implica* 
lion,  deny  the  paternal  relation  of  God  to  men, 
or  the  fraternal  relation  which  he  requires 
men  to  bear  towards  each  other. 


BOSTOTT,  MA3SACHi;SSTTS> 


hail!  the  dawn. 
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Qaiil  tl)e  Wamnl 

BY   W.   LINDSAY  ALEXANDER. 

w  xajpr  ,\a/j?rri)/}  vvKr6i,  fiftcptioiov 
<l>do5  rrtipaviTKCOv.—MscH.  Agam.  33. 

All  hail !  the  weary  night  at  length  is  bright- 
'ning 

Into  the  sunsliine  of  the  perfect  day. 
See!    see!   where    Freedom's  herald-star, 
enlight'ning 
The  rising  nations  with  auspicious  ray, 
Leads  up,  'mid  ever  joyous  bursts  of  song, 
In  mystic  dance,  the  sacred  hours  along  — 
The  golden-footed  hours,  that  speed  the  reign 
O'er  earth  of  Peace  and  Eight.   On  rock  and 
plain 

Love  lights  her  fires;  wliilst  on  prophetic 
wings 

Hope,  like  a  morning  bird,  soars  up  and  sings. 

SOIITBOBOH. 
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(Home  and  bo  U  better. 

BY    THEODORE  PARKER. 

The  cry  is  often  raised  against  the  Anti- 
Slavery  folk,  "  Their  work  is  a  good  one ;  the 
end  good;  perhaps  the  motive — but  the 
method  foolish  and  the  spirit  bad.  We  also 
hate  Slavery  in  the  abstract;  yes  more,  we 
hate  it  in  the  concrete ;  but  we  do  not  like  the 
measures  of  the  Anti- Slavery  men,  and  we 
dislike  their  spirit." 

To  all  such  we  say  —  That  sounds  very 
honest.  You  like  the  aim  but  not  the  means. 
Come  and  do  it  better.  There  is  room  enough 
and  to  spare.  If  you  hate  Slavery,  abstract 
and  concrete — let  your  hatred  appear  in  your 
action.  If  you  hke  not  our  path  travel  in  your 
own,  with  what  progress  you  may,  and  God 
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speed  you,  say  we.  If  you  like  not  our  soci- 
ety, or  our  name,  why,  work  in  such  company 
as  you  will,  and  with  such  a  name  as  you 
shall  get ;  only  work. 

There  are  two  ways  of  criticising  an 
action  —  one  is  to  sit  down  and  tell  how  bad 
the  action  is,  how  faulty,  how  inadequate; 
the  other  is  —  to  set  examples  of  better 
actions.  One  is  criticism  by  censure,  the 
other  criticism  by  creation.  Now  the  Anti- 
Slavery  men  have  been  so  abundantly  blessed 
with  the  first  kind  of  criticism  that  they  are 
almost  afraid  it  is  wasted  on  them.  Pray 
give  them  a  little  of  the  latter ;  criticise  them 
by  example.  Reform  their  bad  hand  by  set- 
ting them  a  good  copy. 

The  Politician  —  that  is  the  Party-man  — 
says,  "But  the  Anti- Slavery  men  actually 
abuse  the  State.  We  like  their  work,  not 
their  abuse."    To  such  we  say  again :  Come 
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and  do  it  better.  Oppose  Slavery;  prevent 
its  extension ;  get  it  ended,  and  all  that  with- 
out abusing  the  State.  Only  oppose  it  man- 
fully, openly,  and  with  a  continual  front  —  as 
the  Democrats  oppose  Protection;  as  the 
Wliigs  Free- Trade. 

You  say  "The  Anti- Slavery  men  do  not 
like  the  Constitution,  call  it  Pro- Slavery  and 
the  like,  —  so  they  are  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try." They  have  small  reason  for  lildng  the 
Constitution  as  it  is  now.  It  is  no  great 
wonder  that  a  man  who  believes  "  all  are  men 
created  equal,"  "endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights  "  —  should  dis- 
like that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  per- 
petuates Slavery,  which  binds  man  to  defend 
Slavery,  to  bear  arms  in  its  behalf,  to  pay 
money  for  supporting  it,  to  deliver  up  a  fugi- 
tive who  makes  his  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— setting  up  on  his  own  unaUenable  right 
to  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
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Remove  this  blot  out  of  the  Constitution  and 
no  Anti- Slavery  man  as  such  will  quarrel 
with  it.  But  as  things  now  go,  the  Defender 
of  "  the  Constitution  as  it  is ;  as  our  fathers 
left  it  to  us,"  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  de- 
fender not  of  Freedom,  but  of  Slavery ;  not  a 
Friend  to  his  country,  but  a  Foe  who  fastens 
about  her  neck  a  mill-stone  which  must  at 
last  drown  her  in  the  depths  of  that  sea  which 
swallows  up  wicked  States.  Get  a  Constitu- 
tion which  does  not  protect  the  robber  of  men 
and  what  Anti- Slavery  man  will  wag  his 
tongue  against  it  ?  Oppose  Slavery  in  your 
own  way,  without  abusing  the  State. 

The  Sectarian,  the  man  of  a  theological 

party — says  likewise:  "But  the  Anti- Slavery 

men  abuse  the  churches,  speak  ill  of  the 

orthodoxy  of  our  times,  and  have  no  great 

faith  in  the  Clergy  themselves.  We  like  their 

work,  but  not  their  abuse  of  the  churches." 
10* 
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To  them  also  we  say:  Come  and  do  it 
better.  Oppose  Slavery  with  the  same  zeal 
that  you  oppose  heresy,  infidelity,  unbelief, 
and  without  abusing  the  churches,  slighting 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  or  without  under- 
rating the  Clergy,  —  only  oppose  it.  Take  as 
much  pains  to  teach  Christianity,  with  all  that 
belongs  thereto  —  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
— to  the  Slave  and  the  master  in  the  United 
States,  as  you  take  to  send  missionaries  to 
India,  China,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Per- 
haps the  Negro  on  the  Gaboon  river  does  not 
need  a  missionary  to  help  save  liis  soul  more 
than  the  Negro-driver  on  the  Potomac  or  the 
Cattahooche.  The  Heathenism  of  Eastern 
nations  is  very  bad  —  no  doubt ;  but  the  Hea- 
thenism of  America  is  a  little  nearer  at  hand 
and  more  inexcusable.  But  oppose  Slavery 
if  you  can,  and  not  ofiend  the  churches. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Anti- Slavery  men  speak 
iU  of  the  churches  except  so  far  as  those 
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churches  uphold  Slavery  by  speech  or  silence? 
It  has  not  yet  been  shown.  In  opposing 
churches,  church-doctrines,  and  church-serv- 
ants, the  An ti- Slavery  men  only  meant  to 
oppose  them  so  far  as  they  upheld  Slavery. 
Surely  they  never  thwarted  the  efforts  of  any 
church  which  aimed  to  promote  Goodness  and 
Piety  amongst  men.  But  suppose  they  have 
erred  a  little  in  opposing  the  churches  which 
never  liked  an  opponent  —  and  you  see  the 
error.  Why,  extend  a  little  charity  toward 
them;  criticise  them  bravely  by  setting  a 
better  example  while  sparing  the  churches. 
Contend  you,  with  all  your  might,  against 
Slavery  itself.  The  old  opponents  of  Slavery 
will  never  disturb  you ;  the  Slave  shall  bless 
you.  One  day  the  churches  shall  call  you  a 
Saint  —  which  is  a  trifle.  To-day  the  angel 
of  the  churches  shall  say :  Well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant ! " 
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Good  sober  quiet  men  say  —  "The  Anti- 
Slavery  men  are  right  in  the  main.  Slavery 
is  not  the  only  wrong  of  our  times ;  but  the 
worst  and  the  most  inexcusable.  We  find 
little  fault  with  what  they  say  about  the 
State  or  the  Churches,  thinking  that  pretty 
well  deserved.  But  they  quarrel  with  one 
another:  the  Old  School  is  bigoted,  the  Lib- 
erty-Party sectarian,  both  hate  one  another 
most  cordially  and  waste  their  lives  in  mutual 
contention.  We  like  their  work,  but  not  their 
quarrels."  To  such  likewise  we  say:  Come 
and  do  it  better.  Do  it  without  Bigotry,  with- 
out Sectarianism,  without  Quarrelling.  But 
be  sure  and  do  it. 

Quarrelling  is  no  new  thing.  Sometimes 
there  has  been  a  little  jarring  among  political 
men  —  one  has  known  of  such  things  at  Con- 
ventions, when  only  men  of  one  party  met 
together.  A  quarrel  amongst  Sectarians  is  a 
thing  that  has  happened.    Perhaps  there  was 
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never  a  council  of  divines  the  most  orthodox, 
or  the  most  heterodox,  but  they  separated 
after  a  little  strife  and  went  home  with  heart- 
burnings —  at  least  some  of  them.  Men  who 
meet  to  discuss  the  method  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline bring  their  old  quarrels  from  the  Con- 
vention or  the  street,  and  sometimes  hardly 
keep  the  peace.  Still  notwithstanding  the 
great  age  and  undeniable  respectabiUty  of  the 
habit  of  quarrelling,  calling  hard  names,  and 
getting  red  in  the  face  — it  is  a  bad  habit,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  you  dislike  it.  Therefore 
set  the  Abolitionists  an  example;  oppose 
Slavery  without  quarrelling.  Spend  all  your 
strength  on  the  enemy ;  do'nt  waste  a  shot  by 
any  random  fire,  or  in  any  private  quarrel. 
Who  knows  but  you  are  exactly  the  men  that 
are  needed  to  bring  down  the  game  after  the 
bush  has  been  so  long  beaten  and  so  much 
ado  has  been  made  on  all  sides  ?  Criticise  by 
superior  creation.    Come  and  do  it  better. 
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31  €\}xistma5  (Jgnm. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  JOHN  TAUBER. 
BT   THEODORE  PARKER. 
I. 

A  LOVELY  burthen  bearing, 
A  Bark  comes  sailing  fast; 

Angels  the  work  are  sharing 
Around  the  stately  mast. 

IL 

The  laden  Bark  comes  near  us, 
Sent  by  the  Father's  Word; 

It  brings  great  Help  to  cheer  us, 
Jesus,  the  Saviour,  Lord. 


*  Bora  1294,  died  1361.  The  rudeness  of  tiie  original  rhyme  and 
rhythm  is  preserved. 
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III. 

The  Bark  approaches  nearer, 
The  small  Boat  comes  to  land;  — 

The  Heaven  has  opened  clearer, 
The  Sun  is  close  at  hand. 


IV. 

Oh,  Mary  hath  selected 
For  ns  her  flesh  and  blood; 

The  child  for  us  elected 
Is  man  and  also  God. 


V. 

There  in  his  crib  reclining — 
A  lovely  cliild  is  he; 

His  soul  like  light  is  shining : 
How  must  we  honor  Thee. 


VI. 


Oh  Mary,  Christ's  dear  Mother, 
How  honored  must  thou  be! 
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For  Jesus  is  our  Brother; 
A  lovely  cliild  is  he. 

VII. 

From  that  dear  mouth  so  holy, 
If  I  a  kiss  should  steal, 

Though  sick  and  melancholy  — 
I  know  I  should  be  well. 

VIII. 

Oh  Mary,  God's  dear  Mother, 
How  great  thy  praise  must  be; 

For  Jesus  our  dear  Brother, 
Great  honor  brings  to  thee ! 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Bibles  for  il)c  0la»c0. 

BY   FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

The  above  is  the  walch-woixl  of  a  recent 
but  quite  numerous  class  of  persons,  whose 
ostensibJe  object  seems  to  be  to  give  Bibles 
to  the  American  Slaves.  They  propose  to 
induce  the  juiblic  to  give,  of  their  abundance, 
a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  to  be 
employed  in  purchasing  Bibles  and  distribut- 
ing them  among  the  Slaves. 

In  this  apparently  benevolent  and  Christ- 
ian movement,  they  desire  to  unite  all  persons 
friendly  to  the  long  imbruted  and  long  neglect- 
ed Slave.  Tlie  religious  press  has  already 
spoken  out  in  its  favor.    So  full  of  promise 

and  popularity  is  tliis  movement  that  many  of 
11 
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the  leaders  in  Church  and  State  are  pressing 
into  it.  Churches,  which  have  all  along  slum- 
bered unmoved  over  the  cruel  wrongs  and  bit- 
tor  woes  of  the  Slave,  —  which  have  been  as 
deaf  as  Death  to  every  appeal  of  the  fettered 
bondman  for  liberty,  —  are  at  last  startled 
from  their  heartless  stupor  by  this  new  ciy  of 
Bibles  for  the  Slaves.  Ministers  of  Religion, 
and  learned  Doctors  of  Divinity,  who  would 
not  lift  a  finger  to  give  the  Slave  to  him- 
self, are  now  engaged  in  the  professed  work 
of  giving  to  the  Slave  the  Bible.  Into  this 
enterprize  have  been  diawn  some  who  have 
been  known  as  advocates  for  emancipation. 
One  An ti- Slavery  Editor  has  abandoned  his 
position  at  the  head  of  a  widely  circulat- 
ing journal,  and  has  gone  forth  to  lecture 
and  soUcit  donations  in  its  behalf  Even  the 
Ameiican  Bible  Society,  wliich  a  few  years 
ago  peremptorily  refused  to  entertain  the 
ofiensive  subject,  and  refused  the  oficr  of  ten 
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tlioiisancl  dollars,  has  at  last  relented,  if  not 
repented,  and  now  condescends  to  receive 
money  for  this  object.  To  be  sure  we  have 
had  no  public  assurance  of  this  from  that 
society.  It  is,  however,  generously  inferred 
by  the  friends  of  the  movement,  that  they  will 
consent  to  receive  ononey  for  this  purpose. 
Now  what  docs  all  this  mean  ?  Are  the  men 
engaged  in  this  movement  sane?  and  if  so, 
can  they  be  honest  ?  Do  they  seriously  be- 
heve  that  the  American  Slave  can  receive  the 
Bible  ?  Do  they  believe  that  the  American 
Bible  Society  cares  one  straw  about  giving 
Bibles  to  the  Slaves  ?  Do  they  suppose  that 
Slaveholders,  in  open  violation  of  their  wicked 
laws,  will  allow  their  Slaves  to  have  the 
Bible  ?  How  do  they  mean  to  get  the  Bible 
among  the  Slaves?  It  cannot  go  itself, — 
it  must  be  carried.  And  who  among  them 
all  has  either  the  faith  or  the  folly  to  un- 
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dertakc  the  distribution  of  Bibles  among  the 
Slaves? 

Then,  again,  of  what  value  is  the  Bible  to 
one  who  may  not  read  its  contents  ?  Do  they 
intend  to  send  teachers  into  the  Slave  Slates, 
with  the  Bibles,  to  teach  the  Slaves  to  read 
them?  Do  they  believe  that  on  giving  the 
Bible,  the  unlettered  Slave  will  all  at  once  — 
by  some  miraculous  transformation — become 
a  man  of  letters,  and  be  able  to  read  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ?  Will  they  first  obtain  the 
Slaveholder's  consent,  or  will  they  proceed 
without  it  ?  And  if  the  former,  by  what  means 
will  they  seek  it?  And  if  the  latter,  what 
success  do  they  expect  ? 

Upon  these  points,  and  many  others,  the 
public  ought  to  be  enlightened  before  they 
are  called  upon  to  give  money  and  influence 
to  such  an  enterprize.  As  a  mere  indication 
of  the  growing  influence  of  Anti- Slavery  sen- 
timent this  movement  may  be  regarded  by 
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Abolitionists  with  some  complacency ;  but  as 
a  means  of  abolishing  the  Slave  system  of 
America,  it  seems  to  me  a  sham,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare,  and  cannot  be  too  soon  exposed 
before  all  the  people.  It  is  but  another  illus- 
tration of  the  folly  of  putting  new  cloth  into 
an  old  garment,  and  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
The  Bible  is  peculiarly  the  companion  of 
Uberty.  It  belongs  to  a  new  order  of  things  — 
Slavery  is  of  the  old  —  and  will  only  be  made 
worse  by  any  attempt  to  mend  it  with  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  is  only  useful  to  those  who 
can  read  and  practise  its  contents.  It  was 
given  to  Freemen,  and  any  attempt  to  give 
it  to  the  Slave  must  result  only  in  hollow 
mockery. 

Give  Bibles  to  t?ie  poor  Slaves !  It  sounds 
well.  It  looks  well.  It  wears  a  religious 
aspect.  It  is  a  Protestant  rebuke  to  the  Pope, 
and  seems  in  harmony  with  the  purely  evan- 
gelical character  of  the  great  American  peo- 
11* 
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pie.    It  may  also  forestall  some  movement 
in  England  to  give  Bibles  to  onr  Slaves, — 
ancl  this  is  very  desirable  I    Now  admitting 
(  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  do  so  )  the 
entire  honesty  of  all  engaged  in  this  move- 
ment, —  the  immediate  and  only  efiect  of  their 
efforts  rau&l  be  to  turn  off  attention  from  the 
main  and  only  momentous  question  connected 
with  the  Slave,  and  absorb  energies  and 
money  in  giving  to  him  the  Bible  that  ought 
to  be  used  in  giving  him  to  himself.  The  Slave 
is  property.    He  cannot  hold  property.  He 
cannot  own  a  Bible.    To  give  him  a  Bible  is 
but  to  give  his  master  a  Bible.    The  Slave 
is  a  thing,  —  and  it  is  the  all  comraauding 
duty   of   the   American   people  to  make 
him  a  man.    To  demand  this  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  and  of  God,  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
every  living  soul.    To  demand  less  than  this, 
or  anything  else  than  this,  is  to  deceive  the 
fettered  bondman,  and  to  soothe  the  con- 
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science  of  the  Slaveholder  on  the  very  point 
where  he  should  be  most  stung  with  remorse 
and  sharae. 

Away  with  all  tampering  with  such  a  ques- 
tion !  Away  with  all  trifling  with  the  man  in 
fetters  I  Give  a  hungry  man  a  stone,  and 
tell  what  beautiful  bouses  are  made  of  it,  — 
give  ice  to  a  freezing  man,  and  tell  him  of  its 
good  properties  in  hot  weather,  —  throw  a 
drowning  man  a  dollar,  as  a  mark  of  your 
good  will,  —  but  do  not  mock  the  bondman  in 
his  misery,  by  giving  him  a  Bible  when  he 
cannot  read  it. 


ROCHESTSR,  NEW  YORK. 
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(irije  0pirit'0  Sirtlj-song. 

BT  ALMIRA  SEYMOUR. 

Forward  now,  alone,  brave  spirit  I 

In  the  guidance  of  thy  God ; 
Lean  not  on  another's  merit, 

Cling  not  to  the  genial  sod  — ■■ 
Duty's  pathway  is  before  thee, 

Steep  and  rugged  though  it  be, 
Right's  broad  banner  floating  o'er  thee  — 

Forward!  hopeful,  trusting,  free. 

Turn  not  to  the  leafy  bowers 

Where  soft  dalliance  asks  thy  stay  — 
Heed  not  the  swift-footed  hours, 

Beckoning  thee  to  pleasure's  way; 
Say  not,  I  am  sad  and  lonely. 

And  the  waste  is  bleak  and  wide, 
He  who  gave  the  spirit,  only 

Can  its  wanderings  safely  guide. 
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Look  not  on  the  Past  in  sorrow, 

Look  not  on  the  Past  at  all  — 
Ask  not  counsel  of  the  morrow, 

Answer  to  the  Present's  call: 
'Tis  a  ciy  from  Ilira  who  made  thee, 

From  thy  bleeding,  brother  man. 
Strive  thou  —  angel-hands  shall  aid  thee, 

Heaven  send  blessing,  for  earth's  ban. 

Disappointment  and  desertion 

Arc  but  spurs  to  lofty  souls, 
Urging  to  renewed  exertion 

Every  life-wave  as  it  rolls. 
Be  thou  strong  in  love  and  labor. 

Brave  of  heart  and  firm  of  hand ; 
God  thy  Father,  man  thy  neighbor, 

Though  in  earth's  remotest  laud. 


CAMBRIUGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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©lb  0ambo. 

BY    ELIZA  LEE. 

"  Perljaps  a  I'rail  memorial,  but  sincere ; 
Not  scorned  in  Heaven,  tliough  little  noticed  here." 

Memories  of  early  life,  from  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  fountain  of  existence,  gush  up 
with  ten-fold  vividness  when  bereavement, 
sadness,  or  solitude  press  upon  the  heart  and 
overshadow  it  ^vith  the  dark  wings  of  mek  i- 
choly.  At  such  moments,  if  we  have  ever 
been  remotely  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  pain 
to  others,  if  we  have  ever  helped  to  barb  the 
arrow  of  ingratitude  that  has  pierced  the  heart 
of  the  lowliest  of  our  fellow  beings,  how  does 
the  memory  of  the  wrong  bow  down  the 
human  spirit  and  steep  it  in  tears  of  peni- 
tence ! 
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Wlien  such  moments  occur  to  mc,  full  and 
vivid  recollections  of  poor  Sambo  come  back 
with  all  the  kindred  associations  of  early 
youth — home,  parents,  sisters,  brother,  now 
all  scattered  and  passed  away  —  and  over- 
whehn  my  spirit  with  secret  and  bitter  memo- 
ries. Sambo  was  the  earliest  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  my  youth.  When  domestic  Slavery 
existed  in  New  England  he  had  been  the 
African  Slave  of  ray  maternal  grandfather. 
My  grandfather  was  an  eminent  and  most 
respected  clergyman  in  Maine,  when  Maine 
was  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  Before  the 
year  1780,  almost  every  family  of  a  certain 
rank  in  Massachusetts  had  one  or  more  Afri- 
can Slaves.  They  were  the  attached  and- 
most  kindly  treated  servants,  or  domestic  help. 
It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  they  held 
almost  the  same  relation  in  the  family  that 
the  jester  or  clown  used  to  do  in  old  feudal 
times,  in  the  famihes  of  princes.    Sambo  was 
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old,  even  before  my  gi-andfather's  death.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  utmost  familiarity  of 
speech,  and  allowed  many  liberties  that  a 
white  servant  would  not  have  taken.  I  re? 
member  an  anecdote  that  my  grandfather 
was  fond  of  repeating,  though  it  told  rather 
against  his  own  liberality.  His  salary  as  a 
minister  was  small,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
practise  close  economy;  and  when  occasion- 
ally the  ribs  of  beef  and  mutton  had  been 
rather  closely  picked  before  they  reached 
Sambo's  trencher,  my  grandfather  would  say, 
"Ah,  Sambo,  the  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter 
the  meat" 

In  those  primitive  times  there  were  no  inns 

in  K  ;  but,  if  there  had  been,  the  minister's 

house  was  of  course  the  home  of  the  wander- 
ing clergy,  who  had  only  to  lift  the  latch,  day 
or  night,  to  find  a  hearty  welcome  or  a  com- 
fortable bed.  When  the  Court  came  round  in 
its  circuit,  and  the  honored  judges  with  well 
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filled  saddle-bags  —  on  one  side  their  robes 
and  wigs,  the  other  stufied  with  learned  opin- 
ions and  hard-labored  judgments  —  stopped  at 
the  parsonage  door,  there  was  joyful  welcome 
and  entertainment  for  judge  and  beast.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  —  and  it  was  the  most 
respected  chief  justice  who  gladdened  the 
door-step  —  Sambo  tethered  his  valuable  nag 
to  a  bare  ledge  of  granite,  in  the  sterile  pas- 
tures of  the  wild  New  England  coast.  When 
my  grandfather  chid  him  severely  for  his  in- 
hospitahty  to  the  poor  beast.  Sambo  answered, 
with  a  twinkle  from  the  white  of  his  black 
eye,  "  Massa  tell  Sambo  nearer  the  bone  the 
sweeter  the  meat,  so  Sambo  think  nearer  the 
rock  the  sweeter  the  pasture." 

My  mother  was  the  only  child  of  Sambo's 
master.  At  liis  death  Sambo  refused  the  com- 
petence and  independence  that  was  offered 
him,  and  preferred  passing  into  the  hght, 

gentle  and  loving  service  of  my  mother,  now 
12 
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married,  and  the  mother  of  three  cliildren,  — 
myself,  my  little  sister,  and  a  baby  of  a  few 
months  old. 

How  intense  and  how  touching  in  its  exhi- 
bition was  the  affection  of  poor  Sambo  for  his 
master's  daughter  and  her  yomig  children! 
He  was  free,  yet  he  was  boimd  in  bonds,  soft 
and  flexible,  but  stronger  than  links  of  riveted 
steel.  He  was  now  very  old.  As  I  recollect 
him,  when  I  was  six  years  old,  his  head  was 
white  as  snow;  his  face,  black  as  polished 
ebony,  was  covered  with  wrinkles;  and  his 
tall  form  spare  and  bent.  But  even  then,  he 
would  give  whole  days  to  my  youthful  sports ; 
would  carry  me  upon  his  back  over  the  wild 
hills,  or  would  sit  all  day  by  the  pebbly  brook, 
helping  me  to  make  and  sail  my  tiny  boat ;  or 
he  would  hunt  the  bushes  "  from  morn  to  dewy 
eve,"  in  search  of  blueberries  for  my  supper. 
My  little  gentle  sister  was  his  favorite,  and  in 
all  our  excursions  site  was  in  liis  arms,  —  the 
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little  lady,  whose  foot  must  never  touch  the 
ground,  whose  cheek  the  winds  must  never 
roughly  visit.  Sambo  was  a  true  kuight, — 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry,  —  with  a 
loyal  heart  towards  women.  The  baby  also 
was  best  pleased  "with  Sambo.  He  could 
always  soothe  her  to  quiet  or  to  sleep.  He 
would  nestle  her  delicate  fair  face  in  his 
swarthy  bosom,  and  the  cambric  of  her  dress 
would  be  wrapped  in  his  coarse  woollen  frock, 
while  her  litUe  white  arms  were  laid  upon 
the  wiry  net- work  of  his  face.  She,  innocent 
babe,  saw  his  soul  through  those  bleared 
eyes,  as  white  and  pure  as  the  lily  of  her  own 
complexion. 

But,  ah,  the  halcyon  days  of  life  soon  passed 
away  from  Sambo  and  from  me.  My  gentle, 
tender  mother  was  taken  from  her  home  of 
love  to  her  home  with  angels,  and  her  poor 
orphans  wept,  wondering  and  amazed  at  the 
change. 
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Is  it  not  mercy  that  tempers  with  ignomnce 
the  loss  of  a  mother  to  her  young  children  ? 
Did  tlicy  understand  their  loss,  could  they  ap- 
preciate its  magnitude,  how  would  it  bruise  and 
break  their  young  hearts.  The  most  precious 
love  is  that  which  we  do  not  understand ;  and 
the  heaviest  loss  is  that  which  sits  lightest  up- 
on the  young  spirit.  When  years  have  passed 
away,  and  we  go  back  in  memory  to  that  first 
but  evanescent  grief;  or  when  our  footsteps, 
with  the  weight  of  added  years,  press  the 
turf  that  covers  the  ashes  of  a  mother's  heart, 
then,  then  we  weep  our  loss  afresh,  and  feel 
that  our  whole  life  and  character  has  been 
changed  by  that  first  grief 

A  few  years  passed,  and  another  sat  by 
the  domestic  fireside,  in  my  mother's  place ; 
another  fair  and  lovely  infant  filled  the  cradle. 
Poor  Sambo  was  now  too  old  to  dandle  the 
baby,  and  I  was  too  young  to  observe  that 
since  his  young  mistress  died  he  had  much 
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pined  away,  or  to  understand  the  profound 

depths  of  liis  grief  when  lie  would  take  my 

two  little  sisters  in  his  arras  and  mvself  at  his 

knee,  while  floods  of  tears  coursed  over  the 

deep  furrows  of  his  cheeks.    Then  he  would 

tell  us  stories  of  his  native  land,  —  for  Sambo 

had  been  a  prince  in  Africa,  —  till  a  flame 

seemed  lit  in  his  faded  eye,  and  a  faint  color 

would  mount  to  liis  hollow  and  worn  face. 

But  Sambo  was  now  almost  blind;  he  ivas 

quite  useless,  and  was  becoming  every  day 

more  burthensome.    My  second  mother  could 

have,  of  course,  none  of  those  tender,  kindred 

associations  that  made  my  own  mother  regard 

him  as  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  her  care ; 

and,  as  he  had  rocked  the  cradle  of  her  in- 

fancy,  she  would  have  tended  the  footsteps  of 

his  age,  and  cheered  the  hour  of  liis  death. 

He  was  troublesome  in  his  second  cliildhood, 

and  a  hired  lodging  -was  prepared  for  him,  — 

still,  however,  furnished  with  every  comfort 
12* 
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except  the  soothing  presence  of  the  children 
of  liis  love.  This  severance  from  them  loos- 
ened every  tie  on  earth,  and  broke  his  faithful 
heart;  he  survived  his  removal  only  a  few 
weeks. 

Devoted  friend  of  my  infancy !  should  God 
permit  me  to  behold  thee  in  heaven,  where 
thou  art  doubtless  an  angel  of  love  and 
beauty,  I  will  fall  at  thy  feet  and  ask  thee  to 
forgive  the  pang  of  ingratitude  that  I  uncon- 
sciously planted  in  thy  loving  heait. 
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BlllTISH  WEST   INDIAN  EMANCIPATION. 
BY  JANE   E.   HORN  BLOWER. 

A  sriGiiTY  sound  came  rushing  through  the  ah\ 
Of  thousand  human  voices;  'twas  the  cn- 
Of  an  indignant  multitude  on  high, — 
Of  virtuous  hearts  it  was  the  deep-breathed 
l^rayer :  — 

"  Strike  off  the  chains  I "    The  victims  of 
despair  — 

They  shall,  they  shall  be  free  I    Yes,  as  we 
hve, 

And  as  tliis  miglity  boon  is  ours  to  give, 
For  Freedom  we  will  stand ;  and  nobly  dare 
To  struggle  for  the  helpless.  Groans  and  tears  . 
Come  from  yon  Western  shore,  and  blight 
our  soil. 
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Our  brethren  perish  in  their  bonds  and  toil. 
Loaded  with  crime  the  awful  Past  appears 
Our  hands  are  stained,  our  souls  are  sick  with 
sin; 

And  now  the  work  of  mercy  shall  begin  ' 
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®ijc  Slave  of  illammon. 

BY   SUSAN   C.  CABOT. 

It  is  intcresliiig  to  travellers,  when  ou  a 
journey,  to  meet  with  one  who  has  some 
incident  to  relate  that  throws  light  upon  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  an  un- 
known road. 

I  was  seated  upon  o,  circular  bench  that 
was  placed  around  a  delicious  spring  of  water, 
and  where  I,  with  many  others,  had  stopped 
to  allay  our  thirst,  and  rest  under  the  covering 
which  protected  us  from  the  hot  sun.  \Miile 
there,  in  rather  a  listless  slate  of  mind,  a 
woman  came  to  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  spring. 
I  was  interested  in  her  appearance,  and 
addressed  her,  knowing  from  what  I  had 
heard  that  she  was  a  Slave.    I  said,  "  Do  you 
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know  that  here  in  this  place  you  are  free  to 
go  and  come  as  you  please ;  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  take  from  you  what  God  has  given 
to  you  ?  "  She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments ; 
then,  resting  herself  against  a  pillar,  said, 
"  Yes,  I  know  all  that  veiy  well ;  I  have  been 
told  of  it  by  everybody  here ;  but  I  have  got 
to  work,  and  I  have  a  kind  mistress  to  work 
for;  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  so  very  much 
difference  where  a  person  is,  so  long  as  she 
has  got  to  work.  I  sec  white  people  here 
who  don't  seem  to  be  much  better  off  than  I 
am.  They  have  to  work  just  as  hard  as  I, 
and  much  harder.  I  see  very  bad  white 
people  here  at  the  North." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  and  it  is  because  they  are 
very  bad  that  they  allow  such  a  thing  as 
Slavery.  People  here  at  the  North  are  as  bad 
as  people  at  the  South,  and  a  great  deal  worse, 
if  they  do  not  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
Slavery, — for  Slavery  is  the  worst  sin  in  the 
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world;  any  one  who  takes  from  anotlier  the 
freedom  that  God  has  given  him,  does  him 
the  greatest  injury.  When  you  think  that  your 
mistress  has  a  legal  riglit  to  make  you  do 
whatever  she  chooses  you  should  do ;  has  a 
right  to  punish  you,  to  sell  you  to  a  master  or 
mistress  that  may  make  your  life  miserable, 
and  to  do  with  you  whatever  she  pleases,  you 
must  feel  that  it  is  a  great  injury  to  you," 

"  Yes,  but  then  I  have  a  mistress  who 
woukl  not  do  any  of  these  things  to  me ;  she 
has  always  been  kind  to  me ;  and  did  I  not 
last  summer  tend  her  through  all  her  sickness 
as  if  she  were  a  child,  —  and  can  I  leave  her? 
No,  I  could  not  leave  my  mistress  any  way 
—  she  has  always  been  so  good  to  me;  she 
always  trusts  me,  and  lets  me  do  as  I  please. 
I  can  come  and  go,  just  as  I  like.  No,  I 
never  would  leave  her;  there  is  something 
here  that  will  not  let  me  do  it,"  —  and  she 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  —  •*  no,  my 
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conscience  wont  let  me  do  it ;  I  have  studied 
it  all  out ;  a  great  many  times  have  I  studied 
il,  and  I  can't  make  it  out  that  it  is  right  for 
me  to  leave  her.  Providence  has  been  with 
me  so  far,  and  will  continue  to  be  with  me  to 
the  end."    These  are  her  simple  words. 

Such  an  incident  as  this  strengthens  our 
faith  in  the  power  of  virtue,  and  awakens 
anew  our  sense  of  wrong.  If  tliis  poor  Slave 
could  so  have  lighted  her  torch  on  the  altar  of 
devotion  as  to  make  her  path  appear  bright  to 
her,  what  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  her  ignorance  to  place  her  in 
the  lowest  rank  of  human  beings.  How  did 
this  poor  black  woman  shine  forth  to  me  in 
rays  of  divine  light ;  and  how  appalling  to  the 
heart  the  fearful  fact  that  of  such  have  we 
dared  to  make  beasts  of  burden!  She  was 
the  teacher  at  the  well,  who  had  meat  to  eat 
that  her  employers  knew  not  of.  It  is  such 
travellers  on  the  way  that  may  carry  us  to  the 
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spring  of  living  water,  and  from  whom  we  can 
learn  that  wrong-doing  is  the  great  Apollyon 
in  our  iinkno\vn  path. 

Let  the  Slaveholder  take  this  lesson  of 
aifectionatc  dcvotedness  to  his  heart,  and  then 
ask,  who  is  the  nearest  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  —  this  woman,  who  by  change  of  cir- 
cumstances may  be  placed  upon  the  auction- 
block,  or  himself  Is  he  not  the  mean  Slave 
who  takes  such  a  base  and  cruel  advantage  of 
a  noble  but  unenhghtencd  conscientiousness  ? 
and  is  not  the  being  whom  he  calls  his  Slave 
the  free  child  of  God  ? 

CAMDRinnE,  .MASSACHIT5ETTS, 
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BY   DANIEL  RICKETSON. 

I  SEE  a  field  before  my  view, 
The  harvest  bending  to  the  gale; 

The  laborers  in  that  field  are  few, 
But  men  who  ne'er  in  duty  fail. 

I'd  rather  labor  with  that  band, 
An  humble  gleaner  though  it  be, 

Than  feast  within  the  Soutliron's  land, 
Bedecked  with  spoils  of  Slavery:  — 

Than  sit  in  legislative  hall, 
The  champion  of  its  council-board, 

Though  listening,  as  my  accents  fall, 
The  heartless  crowd  my  words  should 
hoard. 


THE  FIELD. 

Then  with  my  sickle  in  my  hand, 
No  more  a  gleaner  let  me  be; 

But  working  with  that  steadfast  band, 
Reap  the  wliite  field  of  Liberty. 


WOODLEE,  NEW  DEDFORD. 
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HcmmlBCcnccs. 

MY  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  GAURISON  AND 
ANTI-SLAVERY. 

BY   HENRY    C.  WRIGHT. 

In  1831, 1  was  a  settled  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational minister  in  West  Newbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. At  that  time  I  first  heard  the  name 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  through  the 
Liberator — some  numbers  of  which  were 
sent  to  me.  I  read  them,  and  my  heart  and 
my  head  said  — " he  is  right"  To  turn  man 
into  a  chattel,  is  a  sin  of  unrivalled  magni- 
tude ;  and  the  church  or  the  state  that  cannot 
exist,  except  by  perpetrating  this  iniquity, 
must  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  blotted  out. 
I  was  strongly  afiected  by  his  bold  attacks 
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upon  a  Pro- Slavery  Church  and  Clergy.  My 
nature  deeply  sympathized  with  the  daring 
reformer  and  rebuker  of  legalized,  and  bap- 
tized, and  popular  wickedness.  While  ray 
sympathies,  my  conscience  and  reason  said  — 
" lie  is  right"  my  position  as  a  minister  was 
against  him.  As  a  man,  I  felt  that  he  was 
doing  what  all  ought  to  do ;  but  as  a  profess- 
ional minister,  I  thought  he  had  no  business  to 
assume  the  office  of  Reprover  of  the  Church 
and  Clergy,  even  if  they  did  sanction  Slavery. 

I  did  not  join  with  Mr.  Garrison,  nor  seek 
his  acquaintance.  My  position  as  a  clergy- 
man forbade  it.  The  priest  hedged  up  the 
way  of  the  man,  —  and  the  feelings  and  con- 
victions that  grew  out  of  my  position  as  a 
member  of  the  great  Imman  family  were 
overruled  by  my  associations  as  a  member  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  church.  I  thought  the 
church  and  priesthood  must  be  sustamed, 

whatever  became  of  humanity.   But  I  was 
13* 
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not  happy.  I  knew  I  was  wrong.  My  heart 
urged  me,  at  once,  to  seek  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Garrison  and  to  identify  myself  with  him, 
but  my  position  as  a  priest,  —  a  position  that 
ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  hostile  to 
justice,  truth  and  human  brotherhood,  —  held 
me  back  for  nearly  four  years. 

In  the  meantime,  I  became  an  agent  for 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  This  led 
me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  condition  of  the  Slave 
States.  I  never  addressed  an  audience  on 
the  subject  of  Sunday  Schools  without 
alluding  to  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  and 
of  society  at  the  South.  In  this  agency  I 
travelled  some  eight  thousand  miles,  and 
everywhere  heard  Mr.  Garrison  spoken  of 
with  great  bitterness  —  especially  among  the 
clergy  —  and  this  only  increased  my  desire  to 
see  and  know  him.  I  seldom  met  a  minister 
who  could  speak  of  him  without  bitterness. 
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The  spirit  which  was  manifested  towards  him 
by  the  churches  and  clergy,  went  far  to  con- 
vince me  that  they  were  wrong  and  that  lie 
was  right. 

In  1831  I  was  living  in  Boston.  The  fol- 
lowing year  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
American  Anti- Slavery,  George  Thompson 
was  with  us,  and  helped  to  rouse  the.  storm 
which  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  Abolitionists.  I  had  often 
seen  Garrison  in  public  meetings,  but  never 
had  spoken  to  him.  I  had  often  heard  him 
speak,  and  had  read. his  writings,  and  my 
heart  always  responded  to  his  appeals  in 
behalf  of  the  Slaves,  and  my  nature  always 
sympathized  with  his  daring  fidelity  to  human- 
ity, and  his  stem  jrebukes  of  Slaveholders 
and  their  abettors. 

But  I  was  leagued  with  the  clergy  —  met 
them  often  —  heard  them  descant  long,  and 
frequently,  and  earnestly  on  the  sins  of  Sab- 
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bath  desecration,  of  non-attendance  of  meet- 
ing, of  neglecting  oral  praying,  infant  baptism, 
and  the  communion.  I  often  heard  them 
designate  JVIr.  Garrison  as  a  low-born,  low- 
bred, uneducated,  obscure  mechanic,  who 
presumed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  church 
and  clergy  —  Grod's  appointed  agents  —  as 
they  said,  to  save  the  world.  Often  did  I 
hear  these  ministers  of  Boston  gravely  and 
earnestly  discuss  whether  they  should  read 
notices  of  Anti- Slavery  meetings  —  whether 
they  should  give  their  vestries  to  hold  Anti- 
Slavery  prayer-meetings  —  and  all  these  dis- 
cussions were  interspersed  with  most  bitter 
taunts  against  the  Abolitionists  for  the  few- 
ness of  their  numbers  and  the  obscurity  of 
their  position.  These  ministers  themselves 
convinced  me  that  they  were  just  what  Mr. 
Garrison  declared  them  to  be.  I  met  with 
several  of  them  once  a  week,  and  took  notes 
of  their  sayings  and  doings  —  especially  in 
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rcgiird  to  Anti- Slavery  and  Abolitionists;  and 
I  felt  that  no  men  could  be  meaner,  and  more 
time-serving.  Still,  in  me,  the  man  was  yet 
subservient  to  the  ^>m'*i  —  the  priest  was 
above  the  man  —  the  shadow  above  the  sub- 
stance. I  had  long  felt  and  advocated  the 
truth  —  that  institutions   were   for  men, 

NOT  MEN  for  INSTITUTIONS  but  I  did  HOt 

see  that  my  conduct,  in  standing  aloof  from 
Anti- Slavery  and  Garrison,  to  preserve  my 
standing  as  a  priest,  was  a  refutation  of  this. 
At  length  my  eyes  were  opened.  I  walked 
the  streets  of  Boston  —  arm  in  arm  with 
a  colored  woman,  on  an  errand  of  kindness 
and  mercy  to  the  poor  —  never  dreaming  of 
what  was  to  be  the  result.  I  finished  my 
visit  to  the  poor,  and  went  to  my  boarding- 
house.  The  storm  began.  I  was  told  I  had 
forfeited  my  standing  in  all  respectable  and 
Cliristiaii  society.  I  was  ridiculed  and 
taunted  by  professed  Christians.    That  mo- 
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ment  settled  my  mind.  Come  what  might,  I 
determined  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
publicly  to  identify  myself  with  Mr.  Garrison 
in  the  Anti- Slavery  movement — and  to  be 
one  with  the  Slaves  and  the  colored  people, 
and  make  their  sorrows,  tears  and  stripes, 
mine. 

Soon  after,  during  the  night,  a  gallows  was 
erected  in  front  of  Mr.  Garrison's  house,  and 
on  it,  in  the  morning,  were  hanging,  in  effigy^ 
himself  and  George  Thompson.  I  heard  of 
it — and  went  at  once  to  call  on  Mr.  Garrison 
and  have  an  interview  with  him.  I  found 
hhn  in  the  midst  of  his  papers — makmg 
selections  for  the  Liberator -— calm  and  se- 
rene, as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Our  first 
interview  was  in  reference  to  governments 
founded  upon  the  right  to  shed  human  blood. 
From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  to  me  as 
a  brother,  and  whatever  may  be  his  theologi- 
cal opinions,  while  he  shows  by  liis  works 
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that  he  is  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
enemy  of  all  oppressors,  I  will  love  him  and 
work  with  him. 

Soon  after,  an  opportunity  was  offered  to 
present  a  Resolution  on  the  character  of 
a  Pro-Slavery  Church  and  Clergy  —  and  to 
accompany  it  with  remarks  —  on  which  occa- 
sion, in  order  that  my  position  should  be 
mistaken  by  none,  I  said,  "  I  had  identified 
myself  with  the  American  Slave  —  that  I  was 
the  enemy  of  all  who  made  merchandise  of 
men  or  that  connived  at  it  —  even  by  silence, 
and  that  I  had  swallowed  and  digested  Thomp- 
son, Garrison,  Liberator  and  all;  and  that 
Anti' Slavery  had  become  an  element  of  my 
social  and  spiritual  being."  From  that  period 
I  have  had  no  temptation  to  swerve. 
\  From  that  time  the  hearts  and  houses  of 
former  friends  were  closed  against  me — 
all — except  tlie  liearU  of  Hie  children  with 
whom  I  had  been  associated.   Every  child's 
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heart  is  an  Anti- Slavery  heart.  I  came  into  a 
new  world  —  /  ivas  bom  again.  Old  things 
passed  away  —  all  things  became  new  —  new 
friends  and  new  associations  were  mine.  I 
lost  my  standing  as  a  minister — for  that  I 
cared  not.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  must  give 
up  my  position  as  a  priest,  or  give  up  my  God 
and  my  humanity.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  —  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Non-Resistancei  of  Anti- Slavery,  of  Teetotal- 
ism,  and  all  practical  reform,  —  has  no  enemy 
more  malignant  and  more  potent  than  a  pro- 
fessional priesthood.  I  renounced  a  Pro- Slavery 
and  War-making  Church  and  Priesthood  as 
the  deadly  enemies  of  God  and  man,  and 
have  not  ceased  to  hold  them  up  to  the 
scorn  and  execration  of  mankind. 

I  was  a  minister  to  children  in  Boston  at 
that  time.  I  left  them  and  became  an  Anti- 
Slavery  agent  to  children.  My  last  meeting 
with  the  Boston  children  with  whom  I  had 
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been  associated,  will  never  be  obliterated 
from  ray  heart.  Dear,  precious  beings  !  they 
had  indeed  introduced  rae  into  the  holy 
of  hoHes  of  humanity.  I  loved  all  men  the 
better  for  my  intercourse  with  them.  I  did 
then  feel  and  do  still  feel  that  there  is  more 
divinity  —  more  of  Grod — in  the  sweet  alTec- 
tiou,  the  unsuspecting  confidence,  the  beam- 
ing eyes,  the  bounding  step  and  merry  laugh 
of  a  child,  than  in  all  the  sermons,  prayers^ 
Sabbaths,  ordinances,  meetings,  and  conse- 
crated temples  of  all  the  time-serving,  slave- 
holding,  war-making  clergy  and  churches  in 
the  world. 

My  thanks  will  ever  be  due  to  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  to  the  An ti- Slavery  movement, 
for  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  them.  I 
have  no  apology  to  ofler  for  my  adhesion  to 
Anti- Slavery,  or  for  renouncing  all  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  Government,  and  seek- 
ing its  overthrow.  I  glory  in  bemg  an  In- 
14 
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FIDEL  to  the  man-Stealing,  and  man-killing 
religion  of  this  nation.  The  God  that  sanctions 
Slaveiy  and  War  is  not  my  God,  but  is  to 
me  a  demon  of  blood,  a  fiend  of  darkness. 
To  such  a  God  I  must  be  an  Atheist  in 
order  to  be  a  Christian — as  was  Jesus  and 
the  Apostles  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Anti- Slavery  must  triumph  on  tho  ruins  of  the 
churches,  and  priesthood,  and  government  of 
this  nation — for  they  are  joined  with  the 
oppressor  against  the  oppressed.    They  make 
man  a  victim  to  observances,  to  sacred  times 
and  places,  to  titles  and  institutions.    1  can 
never  repay  to  the  Anti- Slavery  cause  the 
good  it  has  done  to  me.    In  this,  tens  of 
thousands  will  one  day  unite  with  me.  They 
will  heap  blessings  on  a  cause  which  has 
brought  them  out  of  the  Pro-Slavery  darkness 
of  this  land,  into  the  light  of  Anti- Slavery. 


BOSTON,  IIASSACHUtETTI. 
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BY    A   "backwoods  GIRL." 

To  Mrs.  Chapmas  :  — 

Dear,  tliougli  (tonic)  unknown,  lady:  —  Will  you  pardon  the 
prcsnm|ition  of  si  poor  (pecuniarily  spcakin;;)  backwoods  girl,  in 
addressing  you.  If  1  had  anything  to  give  to  the  cause  except  Uie 
lines  I  snatclied  time  to  write,  I  would  most  gladly  do  it.  I  liave 
never  written  for  the  pres-s,  .md  beg  you  to  accept  them  if  you  deem 
them  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  "  Liberty  Bell."  I  would  sub- 
scribe for  it,  but  the  only  luxury  I  Jiave  ever  been  able  to  alTord  is 
paper.  I  liope  you  can  read  my  writing,  but  my  pen  is  had,  and  I 
have  nothing  but  an  axe  to  mend  it  with. 

Forgive  the  verdancy  of  th:«  "  first  attempt "  at  satirizing^  as  I 
am  not  yet  twenty.  I  am  an  eager  reader  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Annual  Bazaar,  in  my  (borrowed)  Liberators,  and  have  longed  to 
send  you  some  token  of  sympathy,  if  nothing  more.  After  I  finished 
"  Idiot  Era,"  it  first  occurred  to  nie  that  you  might  think  it  worth 
putting  in  the  Liberty  Hell.  If  you  do  not,  however,  it  is  just  as 
well,  —  act  your  pleasure  about  it.  E.  C.  W. 

Hail!  spiteful  Muse  of  Byron,  Pope,  and 
Young, 

Prompter  of  spiteful  satires  said  and  sung,  — 
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I  thee  invoke  I    O !  guide  my  spiteful  pen, 
To  write  most  spitefully  of  idiot  men. 
But  if  tliou  wilt  not  answer  to  my  call, 
Nor  light  my  cabin  with  thy  torch  at  all, 
I'll  rhyme  despite  thee,  since  thou  art  so  chary, 
And  be  inspired  by  a  dictionary  — 
Like  the  fair  lady  who  admired  the  rows 
Of  words  ranged  neatly,  that  its  lids  enclose, — 
As  transcendental  authors  grasp  each  word 
That  seems  tremendous  ere  'tis  fairly  heard  ; 
And  give  a  passage  to  displeasing  sense 
Li  monstrous  words,  —  inordinate,  immense. 

I  know,  a  Doctor,*  of  that  numerous  pack 
Who  dress  their  notions,  like  themselves,  in 
black,  — 

Says,  "  "Woman's  glory  is  to  shine  unknown ; " 
/seek  not  glory,  and  carUt  shine,  I  own ; 
But  let  my  thoughts  through  hobbUng  verses 
reel,  — 

*  Dr.  Young,  in  liis  "  Love  of  Fame." 
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m  bear  the  satires  that  such  sat'rists  deal : 
For  who  can  see  the  numerous  host  of  ills 
That  swarm  our  Continent,  like  patent  pills, 
And  be  contented  with  a  silent  tongue, 
That  leaves  them  living,  — yet  alive,  unsung  ? 

Twice  twelve  long  lines   of  preface  are 

enough,  — 
Long  as  a  hired  journal's  paid-for  puff, 
Or  advertisement,  paid  for  by  the  square. 
Of  Slaves  escaped  from  "  happiness  "  to  care, 
That  make  some  editors  a  public  curse,  — 
(The  ready  hirelings  of  each  open  purse, ) 
Who,  statesman  like,  display  their  idiot  dotage. 
And  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage! 
Trust,  statesman  like,  to  those  who  trusts 

betray, 

Yield  up  their  birthright,  nor  receive  their  pay. 

Such  thou,  Gag-Atherton,  the  wise  and  great, 

Tliou  recreant  Yankee  of  the  Granite  State ! — 
14* 
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Bend  hither,  now,  thy  lengthened,  flexile  ear, 
A  backwoods  minstrel's  wooden  song  to  hear : 
Hear  how  thou  sold'st,  at  Giant  Slaver^^'s  call, 
Freedom's  great  birthright,  —  in  our  Congress 
Hall,— 

For  a  less  price  than  Esau  could  afford  I 
The  praise  of  tyrants  is  thy  sole  reward, 
Except  the  title  of  intrinsic  worth,  — 
Of  dough-faced  Traitor  to  thy  native  North  I 
Well,  cram  thy  gag-rules  into  Congress'  mouth, 
And  bow  obsequious  to  the  tyrant  South ; 
Fawn  on  her  now,  her  office-dregs  to  sip,  — 
That  turn  to  wormwood  on  thy  traitorous  lip. 

Behold  I  a  Hammond  to  a  Clarkson  write, 
To  prove  light  darkness,  and  black  darkness 
liffht ;  — 

Tell  gross  absurdities  with  solemn  air, 
That  show  a  liar  or  an  idiot  there ; 
But  still  no  traitor  he,  —  he  has  not  swerved 
From  the  great  Dagon  that  his  father  served. 
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Not  so  with  Paulding,  —  giant  expiingcc 
Of  lines,  unfit  for  overseers  to  see, — 
The  "  almighty  dollar  "  glittered  to  his  eyes  — 
He  blots  his  satires  to  secure  the  prize  ; 
Satires  'gainst  Slavery  blots,  —  expunges  all, 
And  —  gets  au  oflice  from  the  Capitol  I 
How  many  a  breather  of  ecstatic  song, 
That  might  lend  voices  to  correct  the  wrong, 
Has  sold  the  halo  from  his  poet's  crown, 
To  gain  a  dollar,  and  avert  a  frown  I 

Au  endless  portraiture  I  might  unfold, 
Of  idiot  Genius  chasing  after  gold. 
But  turn  to  sing  the  volumes  made  to  sell. 
By  one  who  never  rightly  learned  to  spell;* 
Whose  nightmare  dreams  proved  to  his  wak- 
ing sight, 

*  Mr.  Priest  is  a  notoriously  bad  speller ;  and  when  the  truth  of 
irouie  of  his  Egyptian  statements,  in  his  "  Origin  of  the  Negro  race," 
was  cliallcngod  as  disagreeing  with  Gliddon's  reading  of  the  hiero- 
glypliics,  he  declared  that  no  one  had  as  yet  read  the  hieroglyphics  ! 
He  also  says  that  he  was  an  Abolitionist,  until  a  dream  convinced 
liim  of  his  error. 
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Freedom  was  wrong,  and  Slavery  was  right ; 
Time-serving  Priest,  the  server  of  all  time, — 
Dabbler  in  Helicon  and  Delnge-slime ; 
"Wlio  writes  of  Egypt,  with  a  knowing  air, 
And  vows  that  Gliddon  has  read  nothing  there. 
Thus  proving,  against  proof,  the  Negro  race 
Black  in  their  nature  as  they  are  in  face ! 

Now,  from  another  and  a  wider  field. 
Bristling  with  pens  its  infamy  to  shield, 
I  hail,  to  grace  my  fool-enamelled  page, 
The  great  prime  Idiot  of  this  idiot  Age !  — • 
Freighted  with  Negroes,  wooing  western  gales, 
For  dank  Liberia  she  spreads  her  sails ; 
For  thirty  years  her  millions  has  she  spent, 
While  Press  and  Pulpit  their  assistance  lent, 
And  has  transported  o'er  the  foaming  waves. 
The  five  days'  increase  of  three  million  Slaves. 
I  leave  to  scholars  of  pro-slavery  schools,  — 
To  those  who  're  skilled  in  mathematic  rules, 
To  tell  the  years  that  must  expire,  before 
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The  last  "".vill  tread  on  far  Liberia's  shore. 
Such  thy  philanthropists,  besotted  clime ! 
Now  let  thy  legislators  grace  my  rhyme. 

Behold  I  a  dandy  on  a  balanced  chair, 
Running  his  fingers  through  his  flowing  hair  ; 
Burning  tobacco  spreads  its  fragrance  sweet — 
The  tabic 's  humbled  'ncath  his  booted  feet : 
The  painted  fire-board's  roses  blossom  fair  — 
And  each  of  spittle  gets  a  plenteous  share. 
More  rings  the  dandy's  lily  hands  adorn, 
Than  you  can  count  on  aged  Brindle's  horn. 
A  shutter  shakes,  —  O  heedless  wind  I  for- 
bear ! 

.  4 

Nor  cause  again  the  startled  fop  to  swear ; 
Let  him  his  duel  for  to-morrow  scan, 
As  best  becomes  the  valiant  Congress-man ; 
While  oft,  at  call  of  Honorable  Dandy, 
His  slave  presents  him  with  a  glass  of 
brandy  I 
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But  not  alone  such  idiots  make  the  laws, 
From  which  her  breath  the  giant,  Slavery, 
draws ; 

The  Arch- Magician  from  the  Empire  State, 
While  AVhitc- House  vassals  cleaned  his  golden 
plate, 

Loosened  our  blood-hounds  on  the  Negro's 
track, 

And  sent  our  armies  io  persuade  them  back. 
They  chain  the  Indian,  while  his  Negro  wife 
They  take  to  Georgia  as  a  Slave  for  life ; 
His  banished  nation,  driven  to  exile,  moans 
Its  native  forests,  and  its  fathers*  bones. 
A  shattered  remnant,  on  a  stranger  shore. 
Must  build  their  cabins,  and  "return  no 

more ! "  — 
Because  the  fugitive  from  wrong  and  toil 
Sought  an  asylum  on  their  Indian  soil, 
Weary,  a  stranger,  and  they  took  liim  in,  — 
And  now  they  expiate  their  heathen  sin ! 
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When  iron  Henry,  o'er  the  British  realm, 
Steered  with  red  hand  and  blood-encrusted 
helm,  — 

When  Popery's  arm  the  bonds  of  conscience 
broke, 

Reclaiming  Heretics  with  fire  and  smoke,  — 
There  rose  a  voice  to  plead  tlic  injured  cause, 
And  beg  protection  of  the  tyrant  laws ; 
"  Ho,  to  the  Pillory  I "  each  statesman  cries, 
"  Crop  both  his  ears,  and  scourge  him  for  his 
lies,  — 

"  On  the  broad  palm  of  his  seditious  hand, 
*'  Impress  a  lesson  with  an  iron  brand : 
" '  Sower  of  Sedition  I '  —  quick  —  the  initials 
press, 

"And  brand  the  Heretic  with  great  S.  S." 
When  turncoat  Tyler  caught,  by  accident, 
Harrison's  mantle  in  its  far  descent, 
Some  chattels,  caused  by  Nature's  whims  to 
be 

Endowed  with  longings  for  their  liberty, 
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Chanced  to  be  caught  (the  idiotic  elves,) 
Trying  to  get  possession  of  themselves ; 
On  Slavery's  blessings  they  had  tinned  their 
back, 

Helped  by  the  captain  of  a  cruising  smack, 
When   Tyler's  minion,  from  free  Yankee 
Maine, 

Bound  the  sick  captain  with  an  iron  chain. 
And  in  the  flesh  of  his  Slave  Steali7ig  hand, 
Impressed  an  S.  S.  with  an  iron  brand ! 
Presses,  that  spoke  of  the  intolerant  reign 
Of  England's  monarch,  and  his  servile  liain, 
In  words  indignant —  now,  with  idiot  sneer. 
Hint  at  poor  Walker,  and  with  slavish  fear 
Of  their  great  masters,  south  of  Dixon's  hne, 
Cant  on  of  "  masters'  rights,"  with  hypocritic 
whine. 

But  when  the  judgment  that  the  dreamer 
saw,* 

*  Voltaire,  in  his  "vision,"  saw  all  the  wrong-doers  sent  to  the 
"universal  mad-house,— the  largest  building  imaginable." 
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Reigns  over  earth,  and  idiot  earth-born  law,  — 
When  maniacs  have  creation's  mad-house 
filled, 

A  vast  addition  to  its  size  they  '11  build ; 
With  room  enough  within  its  bounds  to  hold 
The  swarm  of  idiots  tliat  grow  fools  for  gold. 
There,  with  no  mischief  for  their  hands  to  do. 
Let  them  chase  bubbles,  and  catch  bubbles, 
tool 

CSnGSTO'WN,  rENItSYLVAWIA. 
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J)roc|rcs0  of  Ixtt  |)rinciplf0  in  €ong«S0. 

BY  J.   R.  OIDDIXOS. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  faithful  historian 
to  transmit  to  future  generations  the  unwel- 
come truth  that  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  freedom  of  debate  was  stricken 
down  in  the  year  1836:  that  for  six  years 
subsequently  to  that  period  the  jieople  of  the 
Free  States  permitted  their  Representatives  to 
sit  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  upon  terms  of 
degrading  inequality  with  those  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  lJuring  that  period  no  North- 
ern member  was  permitted  *o  give  utterance 
to  the  honest  sentiments  of  his  heart,  in 
regard  to  the  "  self-evident  truths  "  on  which 
our  government  was  originally  founded.  The 
Slave-power  reigned  triumphant  in  the  Hall 
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of  Representatives,  coercing  the  advocates  of 
freedom  to  observe  the  most  rigid  silence. 

While  the  present  Executive,  James  K. 
Polk,  presided  over  the  delibemtions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  supercilious 
tyranny  of  the  Southern  Slave-driver  was 
more  perfectly  displayed  than  at  any  other 
period.  He  permitted  no  speaker  to  allude 
disrespectfully  to  the  institution  of  Slavery. 
If  a  member  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  refer 
to  it  in  terms  of  unkindness,  he  was  instantly 
ordered  to  his  seat :  yet  the  House  had  never 
adopted  any  express  parliamentary  rule  to 
suppress  discussion  on  that  subject.  The 
practice  was  entirely  founded  upon  Slave- 
holding  arrogance,  aided  by  the  long  existing 
habit  of  Northern  men  to  submit  to  Southern 
dictation.  Such  was  the  degradation  of 
Northern  sentiment  at  that  time,  that  mem- 
bers from  the  Free  States  often  courted 
Southern  favor  by  calling  to  order  the  advo- 
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cates  of  humanity,  whenever  they  spoke  irrev- 
erently of  the  "  pecuHar  institution."  Indeed 
the  "gag-resolutions"  of  1838  were  introduced 
by  a  member  from  New  Hampshire.  But  some 
Northern  members  were  dissatisfied  with  tliis 
state  of  things,  and  held  frequent  consulta- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  of  emancipating 
their  country  from  this  political  slavery. 

In  February,  1841,  an  effort  was  made  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  then  existing  war  with  the  Florida 
Indians  had  been  brought  upon  the  country  by 
the  exertions  of  the  President  to  sustain  tlie 
Slavery  of  the  South.    This  look  place,  while 
a  Northern  member  occupied  the  chair,  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.    A  scene  of 
great  confusion  and  disorder  ensued ;  but  after 
some  three  hours  time  consumed  in  calls  to 
order,  and  interruptions,  the  documentary  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  subject  was  laid  before 
the  House,  and  subsequently  published.  This 
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incidental  attack  upon  "the  patriarchal  in- 
stitution," created  much  uneasiness  among 
the  Slaveholders.  They  charged  the  Chair- 
man with  direliction  of  duty,  in  permitting  the 
interests  of  Slavery  to  be  thus  collaterally 
assailed.  The  success  of  this  attempt  encour- 
aged Northern  members.  They  began  to 
speak  more  freely  and  with  less  veneration 
of  Southern  oppression.  Southern  members 
became  alarmed.  Finding  they  could  pre- 
vent the  discussion  of  Slavery  in  no  other 
way,  they  had  recourse  to  threats,  insults,  and 
attempts  at  personal  intimidation.  But  these 
expedients  failed;  and  members  from  the 
Free  States  exhibited  still  more  firmness  and 
greater  determination,  until  those  from  the 
Slave  States  finally  yielded.  Tims,  after 
years  of  unremitting  effort,  the  freedom  of 
debate  was  regained. 

While  a  few  Northern  members  were  thus 

laboring  to  reUeve  themselves   and  their 
15* 
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constituents  from  the  restraints  thrown  around 
them  by  the  vitiated  state  of  Northern  senti- 
ment and  Southern  arrogance,  they  succeeded 
in  eftecting  another  reform,  not  less  important, 
])y  preventing  legislation  for  the  direct  support 
of  Slavery.  From  the  earliest  history  of  Con- 
gressional legislation,  that  body  had  uniformly 
enacted  any  and  all  laws  called  for  by  the 
Slave  interest.  Even  the  temtorial  Slave 
Code  of  Florida,  the  most  barbarous  that  ever 
disgmced  a  Christian  government,  was  ap- 
proved by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Afiairs,  in  1841,  made  a  report,  threatening 
Great  Britain  with  war,  in  consequence  ol  the 
authorities  in  her  West  India  Islands  refusing 
to  arrest,  and  deliver  to  our  Slave-merchants, 
those  human  chattels  who  had  gained  their 
liberty  by  being  shipwrecked  on  soil  rendered 
free  by  British  laws. 
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Our  legislative  documents  exhibit  the  fact 
tlmt  a  member  from  Connecticut,  while  chair- 
man of  an  important  committee,  reported  a 
bill,  giving  some  five  thousand  dollars  from 
the  public  treasury,  as  a  bounty  to  those, 
who,  twenty  years  previously,  had  murdered 
ill  cold  blood  some  two  hundred  and  scventv 
colored  people  residing  on  the  Appalachicola 
river,  in  Florida,  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  preferring  freedom  to  bondage.  The  bill 
became  a  law,  and  the  hard  earnings  of  our 
Free  Laborers  were  paid  as  a  gratuity  to 
those  assassins  of  Southern  Slaves. 

As  late  as  1842,  a  distinguished  member 
from  New  York,  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  bill 
directing  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  over  certain  monies,  then  in  the 
treasury,  to  Southern  Slave-dealers  who  had 
lost  possession  of  their  human  cargoes  by 
reason  of  bemg  shipwrecked  on  a  coast 
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uncursed  by  human  bondage.  The  bill 
passed,  under  a  silence  imposed  by  the  pre* 
vious  question ;  and  Northern  members  sat 
in  that  Hall  gravely  legislating  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Slave-dealing  miscreants  who  richly 
merited  a  halter  at  the  hands  of  our  Govern- 
ment. But  the  money  was  paid  over  to  them, 
and  justice  still  weeps  unavenged.  Tliis 
was  the  last  act  of  the  kind  which  passed 
that  body.  The  freedom  of  debate  had  been 
so  far  regained,  that  further  legislation  for  the 
direct  support  of  Slavery  became  impossible. 
Wiien  in  18 13  a  member  from  Ohio,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  reported 
a  bill  to  pay  some  sbcty  thousand  dollars  to 
individuals  inhabiting  West  Florida,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Slaves  stolen  from  them  in  1814, 
by  the  army  under  General  Jackson,  it  was 
discussed, — and  its  character  being  made 
known,  there  were  but  thirty-six  votes  in 
favor  of  its  passage. 
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Many  otlier  attempts  of  a  like  character 
also  failed ;  the  last  of  which  was  made  by 
the  Executive,  at  the  late  session  of  Congress. 
By  the  aid  of  his  Cabinet,  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  that  body  to  appropriate  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a  compensation  to  tlie  Spanish 
slave-merchants  professing  to  own  the  human 
cargo  on  board  the  "Amistad,"  when  she 
landed  at  New  London.    The  Secretary  of 
State  sent  a  written  communication  to  the 
Committee  of  "  Ways  and  Means,"  urging  the 
appropriation.    He  also  appealed,  in  person; 
at  the  Capitol,  and  exerted  his  influence  with 
his  personal  and  political  friends  in  favor  of 
those  piratical  dealers  in  human  flesh.  When 
the  question  came  up  for  discussion,  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  was  read  at  the  Clerk's 
table,  and  Mr.  Adams  rose  to  expose  its 
misrepresentations.    Feeble,  and  trembling 
with  age,  his  voice  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  make  himself  heard  only  by  those  near 
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liiin ;  yet  he  was  no  sooner  announced  by  the 
Chairman,  than  the  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  Hall  gathered  around,  and,  after  listening 
to  liim  some  ten  minutes,  less  than  thirty 
were  willing  to  vote  for  the  measure;  and 
when  it  came  into  the  House,  on  the  call  of 
the  ayes  and  noes,  it  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  four  to  one.  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  another  attempt  in  Congress  to  legis« 
late  for  the  direct  support  of  Slaver}^ 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  suppression 
of  the  right  of  petf  ;ion,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  regained.  The  labors  of  Mr. 
Adams  on  this  subject  would  furnish  matter 
for  an  interesting  volume.  The  attempt  to 
expel  him  from  his  seat,  for  his  faithful  efforts 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  must  be 
within  the  vivid  recollection  of  every  reader. 
His  defence  on  that  occasion  presented  one  of 
the  sublimest  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  any 
legislative  body.   It  was  a  glorious  triumph 
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of  truth  over  error  and  prejudice.  But  this 
part  of  my  subject  must  be  consigned  to  the 
pen  of  a  more  able  liistorian.  The  labors  of 
Mr.  Adams  were  crowned  with  signal  success. 
The  right  of  petition  was  regained  after  eight 
years  of  unremitting  toil.  These  facts  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  progress  of  free  principles  in 
the  councils  of  om*  nation. 


JEFFERSON,  OHIO. 
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3ln  (Ejrtract. 


BY   JAMES   RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Force  never  yet  gained  one  true  victory: 
The  outward  man,  by  pike  and  ball  o'er- 
argued, 

Bends  low  his  politic  will;  but  still,  within, 
The  absolute  Man,  on  whom  the  bases  rest, 
Deep  under-ground,  of  the  infrangible  State, 
Stands  up  defiant,  plotting  Royalty  ,  . 
To  one  poor  banished,  homeless,  hunted 
thought, 

The  dethroned  image  of  a  native  land. 

Never  was  city -wall  so  strong  as  Peace; 
This,  founded  sure  on  the  soul's  primitive 
rock. 

Smiles  back  upon  the  baffled  engineer; 
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The  mine  at  its  foundations  tags  in  vain; 
Au  olive-wcath,  stretched  harmlessly  across 
Its  open  gates,  enchants  all  enemies, 
So  that  tlie  trumpet  hanlks  the  knitted  lips 
That  would  have  jarred  it  with  the  trampling 
charge, 

And,  hushing  back  its  hoarse  and  quarrelsome 
voice. 

Like  a  disbanded  soldier  when  he  sees 
The  nestled  hamlet  of  his  unstained  youth. 
With  its  slim  steeple  quivering  in  the  sun. 
Pipes  with  repentant  note  the  gay  recall. 

What  hath  the  conqueror  for  all  his  toil? 
So  many  men  from  men  turned  murderers; 
So  many  spoiled  in  the  fierce  ajiprenticeship  ;• 
So  many  sacred  images  of  God, 
Sons,  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  trampled 
down 

Into  the  ired  mud  of  the  plashy  field ; 

So  many  vultures  gorged  with  human  flesh ; 
16 
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So  many  widows  made,  so  many  orphans; 
So  many  cindtirs  for  so  many  homes; 
So  many  caps  flung  up  as  there  are  fools; 
And,  when  his  shattering  and  ungoverned 
course 

Is  run  at  length,  he  drops,  a  mass  inert, 
Like  a  spent  cannon-ball  which  the  child's 
foot 

Spurns  at  in  play,  —  what  further  need  of 
him? 

Peace  will  not  brook  to  have  her  snowy 
leaves 

Turned  rudely  by  those  crimson-smutching 
thumbs ; 

The  smooth  civilian  elbows  him  aside; 
Like  an  old  armor  he  is  hung  in  the  hall, 
For  idle  men  to  count  the  dints  upon, 
A  buttress  for  the  spider's  hanging-bridge. 

And  for  his  country  what  hath  this  man 
conquered  ? 
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A  kiudred  people's  everlasting  hate, 
The  bloody  drain  of  untamed  provinces ; 
Those  are  ill  crops  whose  siclde  is  the  sword. 
And  for  himself?   I  never  heard  that  any 
Dared  knock  at  Heaven's  gate  with  liis  reek- 
ing sword, 

Or  lift  the  next  life's  latch  with  bloody  hands. 
The  merry  plough-boy  whistling  to  his  team, 
The  noisy  mason  and  the  carpenter 
Efface  the  ruinous  letters  wherewith  he 
Essayed  to  carve  an  everlasting  name. 
The  tyrannous  lion  preys  upon  the  lamb; 
Men  fear  him  and  instal  him  king  of  beasts, 
Yet  prize  the  wool  above  the  ravening  claws. 


KLMWOOD, 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHfSieTTS. 
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A  TALE. 

BY   CAROLINE    W.   HEALEY  PALL. 

"His  rest,  his  labor,  pastime,  strength  nnd  health. 
Were  only  portions  of  his  master's  wealth;— 
His  love  — O  name  not  love  —  while  men  can  doom 
The  fruit  of  lovoi  to  Slavery  from  the  womb." — Montgomkrv. 

"  And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  iiaving  human  feelings,  does  not  blusli. 
And  hang  his  head  to  think  himself  a  man  ? " — Cowfsiu 

On  the  finely  macadamized  road  which 
leads  from  La  Prairie  to  Montreal,  a  number 
of  low  stone  cottages  attract,  by  the  quaint' 
ness  of  their  aspect,  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  They  seem  to  link  America  to  the 
Old  "World,  and  prove  that  some  few  of  her 
sons,  at  least,  retained  a  love  for  its  elder 
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cities.  As  one  saunters  along  this  road  at 
night-fall,  while  the  red  sun  still  lingers  in  the 
west,  many  things  conspire  to  remind  him 
that  he  has  jiassed  the  "  line  of  the  States ; " 
first  of  all,  the  broad,  low  houses,  — built  of 
stone,  and  floored  with  clay, — with  over- 
hanging attics,  without  casements,  protected 
only  by  large  wooden  shutters,  until  the 
season  becomes  severe ;  then,  the  crowds  of 
foreign-looking  inmates,  the  lazy  and  untidy 
thronging  the  doors  in  antique  costume,  or 
smoking  under  the  stoop  ia  bed-gowns  of 
blue  calico,  quilted  petticoats  of  white,  stout 
shoes,  and  broad  straw  hats,  —  the  men  wear- 
ing closely  fitting  provincial  caps,  decorated 
with  tassels  of  red  or  blue,  according  to  the 
character  of  their  ancestral  blood.  The  active 
still  lingered  amid  the  harvest,  even  at  the 
late  autumn  season  in  which  our  tale  com- 
mences, fully  bedecked  with  pipes  and  petti- 
coats. But  many  a  happy  circle,  in  a  more 
16* 
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fortunate  interior,  glistens  with  true  English 
tidiness.  The  white-washed  walls  betray  a 
love  of  cleanliness ;  which  the  trim  children, 
the  baby  Avith  its  wide  cap-border  of  snowy 
lace,  clustering  about  the  frugal  board,  —  so 
tempting  in  its  niceness  to  the  tired  passer-by 
—  only  confirm.  A  little  further  on,  one  detects 
many  peculiarities,  significant  of  the  mixed 
races  which  inhabit  the  land,  and  the  absence 
of  district  schools.  The  baker  has  painted 
over  his  door  a  most  unnatural  sheaf  of 
wheat,  and  two  crusty  looking  loaves,  while 
the  ale-house  rejoices  in  a  rough  board, 
which,  swinging  to  and  fro,  tempts  its  poor 
victim  to  a  freshly  tapped  barrel,  and  a  foam- 
ing glass. 

Glad  to  find  liimself  on  ground  wliich,  il' 
not  wholly  free,  is  certainly  released  from  the 
fetters  which  bind  his  own  soil,  the  Araerican 
hardly  remarks  the  many  signs  of  slavery  to 
sloth,  to  drinking,  and  the  f  ipe,  which  pain- 
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fully  surround  him,  Tiie  sunny  landscape, 
enlivened  by  groups  of  gaily  dressed  women, 
in  the  field,  a  thing  unseen  at  home,  cheats 
him  into  pleasant  thoughts. 

About  a  mile  from  La  Prairie,  he  passes, 
on  the  riglit,  a  huge  stone  farm-house,  of  the 
olden  sort.  The  eaves  run  back  to  the 
ground;  heavy  casements  and  broad  shutters 
protect  it  from  the  winter  winds.  The 
enclosure  seems  neatly  kept,  and  just  above 
the  ancient  well-sweej),  on  which  the  large 
slow-growing  lichens  have  kept  a  faithful 
tally  of  years,  stands  the  stone  crucifix. 
Beautiful  symbol  of  a  faith  that  he  despises, 
it  lifts  itself  up,  with  broad  arms,  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  enclosing  in  its  bosom  a  time- 
worn  shield  —  once  a  beautiful  medallion  — 
recording  the  suflerings  of  our  Lord.  It 
was  a  fair  superstition,  he  thinks,  which 
thus  united  the  living  spring  and  the  Rock  of 
Ages ;  and  while  he  bows  his  head,  and  the 
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now  vanisliing  sun  sends  mellow  gleams  of 
light  through  oak  and  sumach  and  broad 
shadowy  maples,  suggesting  pleasant  dreams 
of  the  stained  windows  of  those  "prayers 
built  into  stone  "  —  the  once  seen  cathedrals 
of  his  father-land,  —  the  vespers  that  his 
cliildhood  whispered  at  his  mother's  knee, 
hallow  afresh  his  heart  and  memory. 

It  was  about  four  years  ago  that  a  traveller 
found  himself  aroused  from  such  dreams  by 
the  coarse  voice  of  a  woman,  who,  as  she 
closed  the  door  of  a  small  cottage  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dusty  way,  looked  in  at  the 
window,  saying,  in  French,  "  If  your  mother 
is  'nt  better  by  the  raichiight,  Matty,  you  must 
come  for  me."  We  have  always  hated 
eaves-droppers,  and  have  no  desire  to  invest 
any  such  with  the  dignity  of  a  hero.  Our 
traveller  was  no  philanthropist,  but  he  was 
still  young  enough  to  be  curious;  and  he 
crossed  the  road,  to  the  cottage,  towards 
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which  these  words  had  been  directed;  and, 
sheltered  by  a  wide  shutter,  the  projecting 
hedge,  and  deepening  twilight,  he  gazed 
directly  in.  A  neater  room  than  ordinary 
met  his  view;  and  there  was  something 
tasteful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  white 
muslin  curtains,  about  a  bed  which  stood 
near  the  window,  tliat  at  once  directed  his 
attention  to  "  Matty's  mother."  A  female* 
whose  light  ohve  skin,  rendered  uncommonly 
transparent  by  illness,  contrasted  painfully 
with  large  voluptuous  eyes,  and  glossy  curls 
of  extreme  length,  lay  stretched  upon  the 
wliite  pillow.  As  he  gazed,  a  sweet  but 
startling  voice  said  to  the  girl  who  bent  over 
it,  — "  Matty,  open  the  shutters,  that  I  may 
once  more  see  the  fading  light."  The  girl 
approached  him,  and  with  a  vehemence 
which  brought  the  prominent  Roman  features 
of  the  stranger  into  some  danger,  threw  back 
the  shutter,  and  turned  again  to  the  bedside. 
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Rapid  as  her  movements  were,  the  tmveller 
read  iii  features  very  iinUkc  her  mother's,  (  a 
plain  but  animated  countenance  and  a  some- 
what awkward  frame,  )  the  history  of  a  heart 
and  head  such  as  he  had  seldom  met  in  one 
like  her,  indisputably  of  African  blood. 

What  was  it  in  the  face  of  the  girl,  in 
the  voice  of  the  mother,  that  startled  liira 
with  by-gone  memories  ?  But  he  came  here 
to^  listen.  "  Matty,"  said  the  invalid,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "I  have  always  told  you, 
that,  at  the  last  hour,  you  should  know  your 
mother's  entire  history.  I  have  no  longer  the 
right  to  keep  it  back.  It  has  been,  alas! 
simply  from  the  fear  of  agitating  you  with  its 
horrors,  that  the  communication  has  been  so 
long  delayed.  Matty,  your  mother  was  a 
Slave!" 

"I  guessed  it,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  "I 
guessed  it,  when  I  saw  you  rise  from  your 
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sick  bed,  with  kindling  eyes,  to  shelter  a 
poor  fugitive." 

"  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  her," 
said  the  invalid  earnestly;  "but  hsten,  for  my 
breath  is  short.  I  was  bom  on  a  retired 
plantation  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where  the 
great  Washington  first  saw  the  light.  My 
mother  I  never  knew.  For  the  offence  of 
giving  me  birth,  she  was  exiled  from  her 
home.  My  father,  it  was  said,  was  the 
favorite  son  of  the  old  lady  whom  I  remem- 
ber as  my  first  mistress.  Mrs.  Elsie  Gray 
was  wealthy,  generous,  and  aristocratic.  Her 
property,  at  her  death,  wliich  occurred  when 
I  was  about  six  years  old,  chiefly  devolved 
upon  my  father ;  but  for  a  reason  which  I  can 
easily  guess,  she  did  not  choose  to  entrust 
me  to  his  care.  I  was  bright,  and,  Matty,  — 
I  hope  that  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  it 
now,  —  I  was  very  beautiful.   I  had  become 
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a  favorite ;  and  to  her  only  other  giand-child 
and  namesake,  a  girl  abont  my  own  age,  I 
was  consigned,  in  an  aflectionatc  letter.  I 
saw  that  letter  many  years  afterwards,  and  I 
cannot  forget  that  the  old  lady  entreated  her 
dear  Elsie  to  shield  me  from  what  she  termed 
the  dangers  that  had  menaced  my  mother; 
and  to  keep  mc,  through  life,  carefully  by 
her  side.    It  was  owing,  however,  to  the 
indolence  of  my  new  mistress,  who  resided 
in  the  city  of  Georgetown,  rather  than  to 
the  old  lady's  recommendation,  that  I  received 
an  excellent  education.    I  was  expected  to 
amuse  and  occupy  my  young  mistress;  and 
when  she  was  too  wilful  to  study,  I  learned 
her  tasks  and  taught  them  to  her  by  various 
devices.    I  slept  on  a  trundle-bed  at  her  side 
—  she  could  never  bear  me  out  of  her  sight  — 
and  as  we  grew  older  I  read  aloud  to  her, 
while  she  was  seated  at  her  embroidery, 
or  pursued  the  quiet  occupations  of  her 
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Station.    My  father  died  soon  after  Madam 

Gray,  and  tlie  estate  passed  into  the  hands 

of  Elsie's  parents.    For  a  number  of  years, 

we  passed  our  summers  in  Westmoreland ; 

and  groups  of  gay  friends  often  accompanied 

us.    These  were  our  most  precious  years  of 

unfolding  womanhood;  they  were  spent  in 

reading,  in  light  employments,  and  the  joyous 

relaxations  suiting  our  age.    Rapidly  as  Elsie 

had  unfolded  in  beauty,  and  many  as  were 

her  admirers,  there  were  not  wanting  those 

among  them  who  had  darccl  to  whisper  that 

I  was  the  lovelier ;  and  I  knew  that  it  was 

true.    You  cannot  conceive,  dear  Matty,  all 

that  I  suffered  at  such  hours.     In  the  city, 

I  was  always  in  attendance  on  my  mistress, 

unless,  indeed,  at  the  private  festival,  —  but  it 

was  always  with  her  hat  or  shawl  hanging 

on  my  arm,  and  in  a  position  which  betokened 

my  dependence ;  but  in  lonely  Westmoreland 

such  distinctions  were  not  possible.   In  our 
17 
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rural  festivities  all  depended  upon  my  wil, 
my  v'  jte,  and  above  all,  my  activity.  I  was 
in  constant  requisition ;  and  so  cultivated  was 
my  mind,  and  so  fair  my  face,  —  for  one  of 
African  blood,  —  that  twice,  dear  Matty,  I 
listened  to  words  of  affection  from  one  who 
fancied  himself  my  equal,  and  answered  them 
with  these  few  words,  —  *I  am  a  Slave.* 
The  first  time,  I  can  truly  say,  the  words  gave 
me  no  pain,  save  that  which  followed  in  the 
consciousness  of  my  unprotected  position, — 
of  the  impossibility  of  my  ever  marrying,  in 
a  manner  that  would  satisfy  at  once  myself 
and  others.  But  painful  as  these  thoughts 
were,  they  were  soon  banished  by  Elsie's 
afiectionate  care,  and  her  childish  promises, 
that  her  home  should  always  be  mine.  I  had 
been  named  for  a  great-aunt  of  Elsie's,  and 
was  familiarly  known  as  Annie  Gmy. 

"  It  is  the  custom  pf  some  Slaveholders  to 
give  their  own  surnames  to  their  Slaves,  and 
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where  wo  were  known,  this  excited  no  sur- 
prise; but  in  Westmoreland  it  occasioned 
awkward  mistakes.  Among  the  summers 
that  we  passed  there,  the  last  two  will  ever 
remain  impressed  upon  my  mind.  They 
were  the  last  before  my  Elsie  was  married. 
There  went  with  us,  at  these  times,  but  two 
friends.  One  was  a  gay  and  dissipated  man, 
named  Meredith  —  my  future  master;  the 
other,  a  distant  connexion  of  Elsie's,  from  the 
North,  —  one  who  had  been  abroad,  who  had 
seen  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  who  was  the 
pupil  of  Channing.  Until  he  came  among  us 
I  knew  little  of  Slaveiy,  —  but  he  expounded 
it ;  he  set  it  before  us  in  its  true  light ;  he 
pleaded  against  it ;  and  in  our  hours  of  leisure 
he  read  to  us  from  the  books  which  he  most 
valued.  Under  his  influence  my  mind  and 
heart  expanded ;  a  great  change  worked  itself 
within  me ;  I  interested  myself  in  the  other 
Slaves;  I  tried  to  teach  them;  I  talked  to 
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them  of  freedom,  when  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  understood  it.  My  mistress  liked  to 
listen  to  him,  for  he  was  handsome  and  elo- 
quent; and  Meredith  delighted  to  '  cut  him 
up'  for  her  amusement.  He  could  not  hut  feel 
my  quiet  sympathy ;  and  though  few  were 
the  words  exchanged  between  us,  we  well 
understood  each  other.  I  never  thought  of 
loving  him,  —  for  I  felt  that  I  was  not  his 
mate;  but  he,  —  he  met  me  at  the  table,  at 
the  fireside,  and  on  the  green  sward.  He 
little  dreamt  of  what  I  knew. 

"  I  have  told  you,  that  the  first  time  I  con- 
fessed my  situation  to  one  thus  deceived,  it 
gave  me  little  pain;  but  the  second,  —  I 
tliank  God  that  he  did  not  require  me  to 
inflict  all  I  then  suffered,  on  myself!  —  the 
words  came  from  Elsie's  lips.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  our  second  summer,  together,  —  a 
few  weeks  before  Elsie's  marriage.  We  were 
about  returning  to  the  city,  and  had  gone  in 
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playful  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  Wash- 
ington was  born.  Elsie  gathered  fig-leaves 
from  a  few  venerable  stumps,  as  we  sat 
gazing  at  the  lonely  chimney  wliich  marks 
the  site  of  his  early  home.  Arthur  rallied  her 
on  her  inconsistency,  spoke  of  the  Slaves,  aiid 
of  the  great  beauty  and  distinguished  ability 
of  some.  *  With  all  your  chivalry,'  exclaimed 
Elsie,  ♦!  do  not  believe  that  you  have  ever 
guessed  our  Annie  to  be  a  Slave!' 

"  I  sat  at  some  distance,  and  my  back  was 
turned;  but  I  could  hear  the  husky  voice, 
with  which  he  asked,  •  But  she  is  surely  your 
cousin,  Elsie  ? ' 

" '  Ask  Meredith,'  was  her  only  reply. 

"•No,*  said  Meredith,  'we  do  not  believe 
that  old  story:  she  is  only  a  Slave.  To  be 
sure  Elsie's  mother  thinks  that  the  old  lady 
intended  to  free  her,  but  she  died  before  her 
letter  was  finished.  So  much  the  better  for 
17* 
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US.  The  said  letter  is  the  greatest  gem  in 
the  old  lady's  casket.' 

" '  But  you,  —  surely  ym  will  emancipate 
her?'  urged  Arthur,  turning  to  Elsie. 

*'  *  That  will  be  as  Meredith  says ; '  she 
answered,  laughing. 

"I  heard  their  retreating  footsteps,  but  I 
did  not  know  all  that  I  endured  until  some 
hours  after,  when  I  found  Arthur  bathing  my 
forehead  in  spring-water,  and  read,  in  his 
pale  face,  his  apprehensions  for  me.  He 
staid  but  a  moment  after  I  was  restored,  and 
it  was  to  utter,  in  a  voice  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  render  steady,  these  few  words,  — 
*  Find  that  letter,  see  if  what  they  have  told 
me  is  true,  —  then,  fly  with  the  rising  sun. 
You  know  your  route.'  He  pointed  to  the 
north,  dropped  a  purse  at  my  feet,  and  was 
gone. 

"  Often  had  I  held  within  my  hand,  as  I 
replaced  Elsie's  jewels,  the  precious  letter 
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of  whose  character  I  was  so  ignorant.  This 
night,  ere  I  retired,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
conceal  it  in  my  hosom.  I  knew  that  Elsie 
had  not  looked  at  it  for  many  years.  I  saw 
that  the  paper  was  rudely  and  freshly  torn, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  loving  words 
I  found  within.  I  no  longer  doubted  that 
freedom  should  have  been  mine,  and  I 
believed  that  Meredith  stood  between  me 
and  it.  A  Slave,  then,  I  must  ever  be.  I 
never  saw  Arthur  again.  In  the  morning 
Elsie  learned  that  he  had  gone ;  and  I  pined 
in  silence,  for  I  knew  too  little  of  the  world 
to  follow  his  advice.  I  doubted  not  that  the 
letter  which  had  been  so  carelessly  kept  had 
contained  either  an  express  provision  for  my 
freedom,  or  a  declamtion  of  intentions  equiv- 
alent to  tliis.  Why  Meredith  had  destroyed 
it,  I  was  too  soon  to  know.  Often  I 
wandered  alone  over  the  beautiful  heights, 
and  under  the  warm  sunshine  gazed  down 
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upon  the  blue  Potomac,  the  broad  and  fruit- 
ful vineyards  of  the  Jorfsiits,  and  the  rose- 
encircled  dwellings  of  our  friends ;  and,  wliile 
my  heart  swelled,  and  my  mind  aspired,  I 
askf ; !  of  God  —  if  I  alone  were  created  in 
vain  I 

"  Elsie  was  married.  Up  to  this  time  my 
duties  had  been  nominal,  but  we  now  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  Meredith's,  called  North- 
wood,  in  South  CaroUna.  Here  I  was 
entrusted  with  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper, 
and  expected  to  confine  myself  to  them.  If 
I  appeared  at  table,  it  was  only  to  carve  or 
to  make  tea;  and  when,  a  short  time  after, 

r 

Meredith  persecuted  me  with  liis  dishonorable 
addresses,  I  no  longer  wondered  that  Elsie 
was  dispirited,  indifferent,  and  every  way 
unlike  her  former  self.  Meredith  threatened 
to  be  revenged  upon  me  for  my  severity,  and 
he  kept  his  word.  He  knew  that  he  was  in 
my  power;  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  first 
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child,  while  Elsie  was  loo  feeble  to  dispute 
his  will,  he  insisted  on  my  marriage.  God 
grant,  dear  Malty,  that  you  may  never  know 
the  agony  I  experienced  at  this  prospect ;  I, 
whose  heart  was  full  of  the  absent  Arthur, 
—  who  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
brought  a  Slave  into  the  world,  and  who 
could  look  for  no  union  which  would  not 
bind  nie  to  ignorance,  brutality,  or  irreligious 
coarseness  !    God  had  mercy  upon  me,  how- 
ever.   I  was  united  by  Meredith's  command, 
and  the  aid  of  a  clergyman,  (may  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  him  also,)  to  one  of  the  upper 
field-hands.    "With  a  malice  well  worthy  of 
him,  Meredith  had,  as  he  thought,  selected 
one  of  the  coarsest  and  least  desirable  men 
on  the  estate ;  but  I  soon  learned  to  estimate 
a  noble  nature  in  my  husband.    He  devoted 
himself  to  books,  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
mastered  the  alphabet    I  did  not  conceal 
from  him  the  state  of  my  own  feelings,  and  I 
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successfully  strove  to  indoctrinate  him  into 
Arthur's  sentiments.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  he  disappeared,  leaving  me  no  clue 
as  to  his  object,  or  the  direction  he  had  taken. 
But  I  did  not  misunderstand  him.  I  knew 
that  he  was  a  free  man,  a  hired  hand,  and 
that  he  was  too  proud  of  his  wife  to  wish  her 
to  continue  a  Slave.  The  hght  in  my  eye 
filled  Meredith  with  rage.  For  the  first  time 
I  was  whipped,  —  not  severely,  —  for  Elsie 
interceded  for  me  with  tears,  and  I  could  not 
tell  what  I  did  not  know.  I  was  then  closely 
catechized  as  to  the  condition  in  which  I  had 
been  left ;  and  when  I  declared  that  I  had  no 
prospect  of  becoming  a  mother,  I  was  told 
that  if  nothing  was  heard  from  my  husband 
by  the  close  of  another  six  weeks,  I  must 
prepare  myself  again  to  be  a  wife.  Distaste- 
ful as  my  marriage  had  been,  my  husband's 
nobleness  toward  me  had  entirely  won  my 
regard,  and  th/s  declaration  threw  me  into 
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despair.  Had  I  been  a  quarter  Slave,  I 
should  have  made  my  escape;  but  brought 
up  in  luxury  with  Elsie,  I  must  have  died 
ere  I  reached  a  free  Slate.  A  few  days  of 
agony  converted  my  despair  into  a  fever  on 
the  brain.  How  long  it  lasted,  I  know  not, 
but  I  was  dragged  from  my  bed  to  the  altar ; 
and,  Matty,  can  you  belive  me — the  same 
clerg^TOan  united  me  again  to  my  master's 
stev/ard!  I  felt  all  the  profanation  of  the 
rite,  but  I  was  both  too  feeble  and  too 
bewildered  to  resist. 

I  would  speak  of  this  man  with  all  respect, 
for  he  was  your  father,  Matty;  but  he  was 
both  coarse  in  manner,  and  brutal  in  mind. 
He  did  not  imitate  the  forbearance  of  my  fust 
husband;  and  in  a  few  months,  I  became 
conscious  of  your  existence.  Since  my 
marriage,  Elsie  had  never  dared  to  meet  my 
eye;  but  she  now  sent  me  some  delicate 
clothing  for  my  unborn  babe,  by  the  woman 
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who  had  charge  of  her  own.  I  melted  into 
tears;  and  to  this,  I  believe,  I  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  my  reason.  In  the  afternoon  of 
this  day  a  pedlar  approached  the  plantation ; 
and  while  he  rested  at  the  door  of  my  cottage, 
the  Slaves  crowded  about  him.  As  they  made 
their  gay  selections  of  trinkets  and  beads,  he 
threw  a  significant  glance  at  me,  saying, — 
*  Here  is  a  box  of  soap,  which  you  will  like 
better.'  Unwarned  as  I  was,  God  alone  could 
have  inspired  me  with  the  presence  of  mind 
to  conceal  it,  until  his  departure.  It  con- 
tained a  message  from  my  absent  h  band, 
and  filled  me  with  conflicting  emotions.  It 
enclosed  five  hundred  dollars,  v/hich  I  was 
to  leave  in  a  farewell  letter  to  Elsie,  as  the 
I)rice  of  my  body,  and  then,  if  I  chose,  I 
^  might  fly  with  the  still  untouched  sum  which 
Arthur  had  left  me,  or  join  him  and  his 
fortunes  at  a  short  distance  from  the  planta- 
tion.  I  could  not  love  my  second  husband, 
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but  was  it  not  my  duty  to  remain  with  hitn 
until  I  could  give  him  liis  unborn  child?  I 
debated,  until  I  remembered  that  this  child 
would  be  a  Slave,  —  perhaps  a  daughter, — 
and  horror-struck  at  the  thought,  I  hurried  my 
preparations  for  my  departure.  I  left  a  letter 
full  of  tenderness  and  reproaches  for  Elsie. 
I  took  wiih  me  her  last  gift,  and  rejoined 
my  preserver.  Under  sufferings  and  fatigues, 
which  accelerated  your  birth,  we  escaped  to 
this  place,  where  we  have  lived  ever  since. 

"In  your  infancy,  dear  Matty,  you  so  re- 
sembled your  father,  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  you ;  and  it  was  then,  that  I  was  fully 
made  to  reahze  how  far  your  adopted  father's 
heart  exceeded  mine  in  holiness.  '  Annie,'  he 
said,  '  if  this  soul  must  be  born,  you  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  it  was  born  to  you,  and 
not  to  another,  —  born  a  free  woman,  and  not 
a  Slave.'   And  from  him,  I  learnt  to  love  you, 

as  you  have  always  deserved." 
18 
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The  girl's  breast  heaved.  Tears  had  been 
rainmg  from  her  eyes,  —  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  Ufting  them  toward  heaven,  let 
loose  her  smothered  ire  in  these  words  —  *'  O 
God !  let  me  pursue  them  to  their  death  I " 

"  Matty,"  said  her  mother,  mournfully,  "  that 
is  the  prayer  of  a  Slave.  I  expect  from  you 
the  prayer  of  one  whom  Christ  has  made 
free." 

At  this  moment  a  tall,  sad-looking  Negro, 
with  a  noble  expression,  entered  the  room. 
He  bent  and  kissed  the  wife's  forehead,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  child.  "  Be 
what  lie  has  been  and  is,"  said  the  wife  in  a 
clear  and  loving  tone,  as  she  gazed  into  his 
face,  "  and  I  doubt  not,  Matty,  we  shall  know 
each  other  in  heaven  »»##** 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  traveller 
walked  away,  but  the  tears  were  fast  rolling 
over  his  cheeks.  By  the  light  which  streamed 
from  a  neighboring  window,  he  looked  at  and 
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kissed  a  dried  flower,  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket-book.  "  She  is  but  thirty  now,"  he  said 
aloud,  "and  she  was  but  fifteen  when  she 
spoke  to  me  those  bitter  words !  I  tvas  her 
first  suitor."     #     #  # 

Two  days  afterwards,  an  humble  funeral 
proceeded  from  the  little  cottage,  to  the 
EngHsh  burial-ground;  and  at  night-fall,  the 
father  and  daughter  might  have  been  seen  in 
the  deserted  room,  reading,  from  one  Bible, 
words  which  illuminated  their  countenances 
with  divine  trust. 

The  main  incidents  of  the  above  story  are 
given  as  facts  which  came  to  the  author's  per- 
sonal knowledge.  She  believes  the  strongest 
argument  against  this  vile  institution,  to  be 
a  fmnk  statement  of  its  actual  results — its 
revolting  but  inevitable  facts. 
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Oh  bird,  tliou  darlest  to  the  sun 

When  morning  beams  first  spring, 
And  I,  Hke  thee,  would  swiftly  run. 

As  sweetly  would  I  sing; 
Thy  burning  heart  doth  draw  thee  up 

Unto  the  source  of  fire, 
Thou  drinkcst  from  its  glowing  cuj). 

And  quenchest  thy  desire. 

Oh  dew,  thou  droppest  soft  below 
And  pearlest  all  the  ground, 

Yet,  when  the  morning  comes,  I  know 
Thou  never  canst  be  found; 

I  would  like  thine  had  been  my  birth, 
Then  I,  without  a  sigh, 
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Might  sleep  the  night  through  on  the  earth 
To  waken  in  the  sky. 

Oh  cloucls,  ye  little  tender  sheep, 

Pastured  in  fields  of  blue, 
While  moon  and  stars  your  fold  can  keep, 

And  gently  shepherd  you, — 
Let  me,  too,  follow  in  the  train 

That  Hocks  across  the  night. 
Or  lingers  on  the  open  plain 

With  new-shorn  fleeces  white. 

Oh  singing  winds,  that  wander  far, 

Yet  always  seem  at  home, 
And  freely  play  'twixt  star  and  star 

Along  the  bending  dome, 
I  often  listen  to  your  song, 

Yet  never  hear  you  say 

One  word  of  all  the  happy  worlds 

That  shine  so  far  away. 
18* 
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For  they  are  free,  ye  all  are  free, 

And  bird,  and  dew,  and  light. 
Can  dart  upon  the  azure  sea 

And  leave  me  to  my  night; 
Oh  would  like  theirs  had  been  my  birth, 

Then  I,  without  a  sigh. 
Might  sleep  this  night  through  on  the  earlii 

To  waken  in  the  sky. 
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lncii>cnt0  In  tlje  £ifc  of  an  !3lnti-Slai)Jtj) 

BT   PARKER  FILLSBURT. 

Few  persons  have  any  just  conception  of 
the  trials  and  sacrifices  incident  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  State.  To  be  understood,  they 
must  be  met  in  actual  encounter. 

To  besiege  and  subdue  a  moral  wilderness 
is  accompanied  with  still  severer  endurances. 
A  sketch,  from  my  Note-Book,  may  afford  a 
faint  idea  of  some  of  them.  It  describes  no 
murderous  mob,  but  only  scenes  of  every 
week's  occurrence. 

It  was  in  the  forenoon  of  a  cold  cloudy  day 
in  November,  in  the  year  1842,  the  wind  at 
north-east,  —  and  prophesying  an  autumnal 
snow-storm,  —  that  I  entered  a  small  village 
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in  one  of  the  back  towns  in  New  England. 
The  village  consisted  of  a  number  of  indiffer- 
ent houses,  dropped  irregularly  on  a  long 
street,  which  widened  at  the  western  end 
into  a  broad  green.  Surrounding  this,  and  on 
it,  stood  a  gun-house  and  liberty-pole,  the 
town -pound,  an  academy,  and  two  meeting- 
houses, besides  the  hearse-house  over  at  the 
north,  by  the  grave-yard  gate.  On  either  side 
of  the  street  stood  a  grizzly-looking  tavern, 
with  a  well-stocked  bar,  —  the  patron  saint  of 
patriotism  and  pro-slavery.  A  few  consumi:»- 
tive  maples  adorned  the  village,  —  planted 
hardly  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other,  — 
and  at  this  season,  undrest  of  their  foliage, 
standing  as  rude  organs,  on  which  the  mourn- 
ful east  wind  played  the  funeral  dirge  of  de- 
parted summer. 

With  my  valise  and  umbrella  I  had  walked 
several  miles  that  morning,  over  rough  and 
hilly  roads,  and  was  in  a  condition  of  both 
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mind  and  body,  to  need  a  very  difterent 
reception  from  that  which  awaited  me.  Nor 
had  I  yet  forgotten  the  adventures  of  the 
preceding  night,  passed  at  one  of  those 
wretched  country  caravansaries,  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Meadow  Hay  Taverns."  The 
surly  landlord  wanted  ray  change,  doubtless, 
(the  Whig  doctrine  of  paper  currency  being 
at  that  time  no  part  of  my  practical  griefs,) 
but  he  dreaded  the  effect  of  patronage  so  dark 
colored  as  mine,  on  the  reputation  of  his 
house;  a  foresight  that  I  could  not  but  ap- 
prove, in  his  particular  case.  He  finally  con- 
sented to  keep  me,  which  he  certainly  could 
do,  without  inconvenience  to  other  customers ; 
the  house  being,  that  night,  as  usual,  without 
them. 

I  was  left  to  sit  alone,  to  eat  alone,  and  to 
sleep  alone.  This  had  been  no  cause  of 
complaint,  only  that  my  parlor  had  neither 
fire  nor  furniture ;  the  table  was  almost  with- 
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out  food,  and  the  bed  without  comfort  or 
clothing.  On  retiring,  I  had  the  precaution, 
before  undressing,  to  examine  the  bed.  The 
net-work  of  the  cord  had  on  it  a  sh'ght  layer 
of  straw  and  feathers,  that  appeared  to  have 
seen  much  service.  The  sheets, — but  I  for- 
bear. I  opened  them,  and  closed  them,  as  I 
now  do  this  description  of  tliera,  forever.  I 
had  drawn  their  character,  but  with  loathing 
and  disgust  I  dashed  it  out.  They  gave  me 
another  bed. 

Such  a  night,  and  my  long  walk  that 
morning,  had  not,  I  confess,  schooled  me  into 
the  most  felicitous  frame  of  mind  for  worse 
encounters.  Depositing  my  luggage  in  the 
best  looking  tavern,  I  went  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  asked  whether  any  one  in  town  took 
the  Liberator,  or  Herald  of  Freedom.  There 
was  one,  only, — a  subscriber  to  the  Hemld, 
— but  they  said  he  lived  three  miles  olT, 
was  very  poor,  and  without  influence, — a 
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common  description  of  Abolitionists,  at  that 
period. 

I  next  called  on  the  Orthodox  minister,  and 
respectfully  solicited  his  cooperation  in  an 
Anti- Slavery  lecture.  He  answered  me,  as 
gruffly  as  any  savage,  —  "I  have  heard  of 
you,  and  want  nothing  to  do  with  you;"  at 
the  same  time  violently  seizing  his  pen, 
and  resuming  liis  writing.  I  said,  "  Will  you 
consent  that  your  vestry  be  opened  for  a 
meeting?"  "I  am  writing  a  lecture,"  he 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  for  the  young  people, 
on  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  wish  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  your  further  impertinence." 

The  Baptist  minister  was  absent,  but  the 
tones  and  looks  of  his  family,  when  I  called 
on  them,  were  fearfully  instructive.  My  stay 
there  could  not  well  have  been  shorter. 

I  applied  to  the  committees  of  both  meet* 
ing-hpuses, — but  it  was  in  vain.  For  school- 
houses,  I  succeeded  no  better.    The  tavern 
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halls  were  also  denied ;  though  one  landlord 
cursed  the  bigotry  of  the  church  committees, 
in  no  measured  terms.  They  had  censured 
him  for  selling  ardent  spirits. 

By  this  time  it  was  long  after  noon,  and 
I  had  taken  neither  breakfast  nor  dinner 
through  the  day.  The  wind  was  howling 
mournfully  among  the  leafless  trees,  the  two 
meeting-houses  seemed  to  be  scowling  at  me, 
the  pound  and  gnn-house  grinned  in  derision, 
and  the  lank  liberty-pole  looked  down  and 
laughed.  Fatigued,  hungry,  home-sick  and 
sad,  there  I  stood,  like  a  new  settler,  sur- 
rounded by  devouring  wolves,  —  my  nearest 
neighbor  full  ten  miles  off.  I  was  about  to  sur- 
render in  despair,  when  a  rough  and  shaggy 
specimen  of  the  mountaineers  hailed  me,  with 
"  Hey  there,  you  nigger-man,  got  a  place  for 
ameet'n  yet?"  I  told  him,  none.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  there 's  that  are  old  shop  'II  hold  all 
you  '11  get  out  on  this  ere  Abolition  business. 
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You're  welcome  to  that;  an'^  if  the  mob 

tears  it  down,  why  d  n  'em,  ^et  'em  tear. 

It'll  save  me  the  trouble,  for  it's  got  to  come 
down  next  spring,  if  it  do  n't  afore." 

I  accepted  his  rude  offer,  with  a  bounding 
heart,  and  immediately  posted  some  printed 
notices  which  I  had  in  my  valise,  in  every 
conspicuous  place  in  the  village.  Almost  as 
fast  as  they  were  put  up  they  were  torn 
down,  but  the  tidings  flew  as  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind. 

For  sixpence  I  next  filled  my  pockets  with 
raisins  and  biscuits  at  a  neighboring  shop, 
and  took  possession  of  my  building.  I  piled 
its  ample  stone  fire-place  with  wood,  and 
kindled  a  fire.  I  breakfasted  and  dined  on 
the  contents  of  my  pockets,  and  then  com- 
menced my  preparations  for  the  evening.  I 
procured  a  pound  or  two  of  tallow  candles, 
and  a  few  large  potatoes,  (a  pile  of  which 

lay  in  my  meeting-house, )  cut  in  halves  and 
19 
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drilled,  composed  my  candlesticks.  Boxes, 
benches  and  rough  boards,  furnished  me  with 
seats,  and  a  corner  by  the  fire-place  was  my 
pulpit;  and,  by  the  time  my  arrangements 
were  completed,  the  people  began  to  assem- 
ble. 

The  house  was  filled  with  men  and  boys, 
some  smoking  pipes,  some  cigars,  and  the 
rest  chewing  tobacco,  —  all  laboring  in  their 
respective  vocations  most  industriously.  The 
greater  part  heard  with  respectful  attention, 
some  even  taking  Idndly  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. A  few  raged  and  swore  at  my  doc- 
trines, but  more  complained  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  I  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
church  and  ministry. 

At  the  close,  I  was  invited  by  the  only 
Abolitionist  present,  to  accompany  him  home. 
He  lived  three  miles  oif,  and  owning  no 
liorse,  was  there  on  foot.  The  clouds  had  all 
passed  away,  the  moon  shone  brightly,  but 
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the  wind  had  changed  to  the  north-west,  and 
it  was  piercing  cold.  We  scampered  over 
the  three  miles  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour.  The  house  stood  on  a  high  hill,  facing 
the  west,  —  a  very  old  two  story  structure,  — 
and  glass  was  a  luxury  of  which  the  chamber 
windows  had  never  boasted.  Indeed,  bundles 
of  old  rags,  and  the  remnants  of  last  year's 
palm-leaf  hats,  in  the  lower  windows,  "  stop- 
ped many  a  hole,  to  keep  the  wind  away." 
Clapboards  were  a  superfluity  not  indulged 
in,  and  the  feather-edged  boarding  was  fast 
"dissolving  the  union"  with  the  rotten  tim- 
bers beneath. 

There  was  no  yard  about  the  house,  nor 
a  tree  to  shade  it  in  summer,  or  break  off 
the  wind  in  winter.  Green  brush  and  de- 
cayed stumps  composed  the  wood-pile.  We 
entered  by  the  front  door,  over  a  broad  flat 
stone,  into  the  room  where  the  family  lived, 
and  where  the  wife  anil  sundrv  children  were 
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already  in  bed.  A  light  was  struck,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  a  fire,  and  so  I 
hurried  away,  sick  and  suppcrless,  to  my 
room. 

The  north  front  room  was  assigned  to  me. 
The  doors  were  all  loose,  the  windows  rattled, 
and  their  scanty  white  curtains  waved  in  the 
wind.  A  huge  chimney  shot  away  towards 
the  sky,  through  which  whole  yards  of  the 
milky-way  might  be  seen,  and  which,  had  it 
been  set  with  appropriate  lenses,  would  have 
rivalled  Hershell's  telescope.  In  that  room, 
on  that  night,  it  certainly  was  not  needed  for 
purposes  of  ventilation. 

The  bed  was  harder  than  a  mattress, 
though  it  was  not  a  mattress.  The  top-cover- 
ing was  of  copper-plate,  that  shone  in  the 
moonbeams  like  a  pond  of  ice ;  and  to  dive 
under  it,  was  to  me,  almost  as  great  a  suicide 
as  if  it  had  been  one.  The  house  afforded 
but  one  candle,  and  so  my  excellent  friend 
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waited  until  I  was  disposed  into  bed,  and 

then  took  it  away ;  wisliing  me  a  good  night, 

—  to  which  I  responded,  amen,  —  although  I 

thought  he  must  .have  prayed  with  far  more 

fervor  than  faith. 

Sleeping,  sickness,  and  shivering,  at  length 

brought  me  to  the  morning.    I  dressed,  and 

went  into  tlie  kitchen  to  wash.    The  water 

was  in  a  milk-pan  that  stood  on  a  rough  wood 

box,  and  the  towel  indicated  the  close  of  the 

week.  The  sorry  fact  was,  the  mistress  of  the 

mansion  was  most  unfortunately  organized. 

The  children  were  numerous,  but  unwashed 

and  uncombed,  inwardly  and  outwardly.  The 

cooking  was  sadly  defective.    Perhaps  fasting 

one  day  more,  might  have  led  me  to  judge 

more  charitably ;  but  as  it  was,  I  was  in  little 

danger  of  eating  to  repletion.    Some  kind  of 

meat  was  fried  in  a  spider  on  the  coals  and 

ashes.    When  it  was  cooked,  and  the  table 

was  spread,  the  spider  was  removed  to  it,  and 
19* 
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occupied  the  place  of  a  platter,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  rusty  iron  spoon,  of  gravy  tureen 
to  boot.  Nor  was  the  table-linen  so  white 
as  to  suffer  the  least  inconvenience  from  so 
close  contact  with  the  feet  of  its  sooty  neigh- 
bor. Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide,  which  was  best  entitled  to  be  afflicted 
with  that  fashionable  disease,  —  "prejudice 
against  color." 

I  need  add  nothing  relative  to  the  breakfast 
accompaniments.  I  hastened  away,  sad  at 
the  condition  of  my  kind-hearted  friend  and 
his  family.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and 
a  true  Abolitionist ;  happy  and  patient  under 
circumslauces  at  which  I  almost  wept.  Two 
years  afterward  he  sickened  and  died,  and 
his  family  removed  to  a  distant  State. 

Such  is  but  a  specimen  of  much  of  the 
experience  of  those  Anti- Slavery  Agents  who 
were  early  in  the  field.  They  have  endured 
trials  known  only  to  themselves.  Self-cruci- 
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fixiou,  neglect  and  poverty,  attended  them  at 
every  step. 

One  word  more  about  my  meeting.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  good  days  in  that  town.  I 
have  often  been  there  since,  and  been 
welcomed  to  the  generous  hospitalities  of  the 
best  families  in  the  village.  County  conven- 
tions have  been  held  there  since,  attended 
and  addressed  by  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  —  both  editors  and  orators  —  in  the 
cause.  But  they  little  knew  what  it  cost  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  Anti- Slavery  struc- 
ture they  so  nobly  builded. 
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BY  BENJAMIN   S.  JONES. 
I. 

Our  Father!  by  that  hallowed  name 
Which  tells  of  thy  parental  care, 
A  father's  blessing  we  would  claim, 
A  father's  love  and  kindness  share. 
With  golden  cords  of  mutual  love 
Thy  childrens'  hearts  more  closely  bind, 
And  every  erring  thought  reprove, 
And  purify  each  selfish  mind, 
Till  all  shall  truly  worship  thee. 
Thou  bounteous  source  of  every  good, 
And  in  thy  human  image  see 
The  token  of  man's  brotherhood. 
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II. 

Father!  wiio  art  in  Heaven  above, 
The  dwelHng  of  the  just  and  pure, 
"Where  the  still  waters  gently  move 
And  pastures  green  for  aye  endure, 
Look  on  us  from  thy  bright  abode 
And  listen  to  our  humble  prayer; 
For  art  thou  not  our  Father  —  God, 
And  we  the  children  of  thy  care  ? 
Though  in  the  heavens  thy  throne  is  set, 
Where  angels  thy  dominion  own, 
Upon  the  earth  remaineth  yet 
The  presence  of  the  Holy  One. 

III. 

Our  Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name  I 
And  teach  us  so  to  reverence  thee. 
That  none  from  us  shall  vainly  claim 
A  brother's  love  and  sympathy. 
When  Tyranny's  usurped  control 
Shall  brutify  the  human  mind. 
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Shall  cast  her  fetters  on  the  soiil 
And  in  her  chains  thy  image  bind; 
In  faith  and  wisdom  make  us  strong, 
That  we  may  set  our  brother  free, 
And  by  our  stern  rebuke  of  wrong 
Thy  glorious  name  shall  hallowed  be. 

IV. 

And  grant  us  that  thy  kingdom  come. 
That  all  of  earth's  contentions  cease  ; 
And  make  our  world  a  fitting  home 
For  Love,  and  Purity,  and  Peace. 
No  longer  let  the  lust  of  gold 
Chill  the  warm  current  of  the  heart. 
And  crush  beneath  its  serpent-fold 
The  promptings  of  our  better  part: 
But  teach  us,  Father,  to  revere 
The  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Right, 
That  we  may  build  a  kingdom  here 
Perfect  and  glorious  in  thy  sight. 
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V. 

And,  Father,  may  thy  will  be  done 
On  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven; 
And  unto  thee,  the  Holy  One, 
Be  every  heart  sincerely  given. 
Where  Bigotry  enshrouds  in  gloom 
The  god-like  attributes  of  mind, 
And  Vice  and  Error,  in  the  tomb 
Of  living  death  their  victims  bind, 
Come  in  thy  power,  and  let  the  might 
Of  Love  and  Truth  the  captives  free, 
And  place  them  in  the  radiant  light 
Of  thy  resplendent  Uberty. 

VL 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
As  thou  the  Israelitish  band 
With  manna  in  the  desert  fed. 
When  journeying  to  the  promised  land. 
We  ate  the  bitter  fruit  of  Wrong, 
And  tasted  of  Guilt's  poisoned  springs, 
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But  now,  O  Father,  greatly  long 
To  have  the  gift  of  bettor  tilings. 
Our  souls  would  ask  of  thee  to  give 
That  bread  which  can  the  soul  sustain; 
So  they  who  live  may  ever  live. 
And  they  who  die  may  live  again. 

VII. 

Forgive  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
Our  debtors,  Lord,  we  ask  of  thee; 
And  may  our  hearts  in  faith  receive 
That  perfect  love  which  maketh  free. 
That  love  which  claimeth  riot  its  own, 
Is  merciful  and  suffereth  long, 
Whose  power  and  gentleness  is  shown 
In  peaceful  triumph  over  wrong. 
We  ask  thee  not  for  prison  cells, 
For  heavy  chains  or  hangman's  cord; 
No  Christian  love  with  torture  dwells, 
No  kindness  with  a  bitter  word. 
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VII. 

And,  gracious  Parent,  lead  us  not 

Into  temptation,  but  restrain 

With  tender  care  each  wandermg  thought 

And  bring  it  home  to  thee  again. 

To  proud  Ambition's  giddy  height, 

In  Mammon's  dark  and  groveUing  ways, 

Or  where  Fame's  bright,  deceptive  light 

With  i^nis  fatuus  histre  plays, 

Oh,  lead  us  not.    We  would  be  kept 

In  holy  peace  and  Christian  love, 

With  not  a  cloud  to  intercept 

Our  vision  of  the  world  above. 

IX. 

But — in  our  weakness  we  would  pray— - 

Deliver  us  prom  evil,  Lord! 

Guide  us  in  Wisdom's  pleasant  way. 

And  be  our  constant  watch  and  ward. 

When  Error  comes  in  robes  of  light. 

With  hypocritic  word  and  smile, 
20 
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And  heart  as  black  as  darkest  iiiglit 
And  full  of  bitterness  and  guile ; 
Strip  off  the  garb  of  sanctity 
Which  makes  the  demon  seem  so  fair, 
That  every  soul  may  know  and  see 
Tlie  tempter's  form  and  presence  there. 

X. 

For  thine  the  kingdom  is,  and  power 
And  glory,  and  shall  be  forever. 
The  history  of  each  passing  hour 
Proclaimeth  Truth  was  vanquished  never. 
And,  though  at  times  our  faith  is  dim, 
We  know  thy  kingdom  is  advancing; 
We  hear  the  song  of  seraphim, 
And  see  their  snowy  pinions  glancing. 
And  oh,  we  long  for  that  bright  day 
When  Eden-innocence  again 
Shall  hold  on  earth  her  peaceful  sway, 
And  all  the  nations  shout,  Amen! 

SALEM,  OHIO. 
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(iri)c  ^Imcricau  0laDc-(EEralrc. 

BY   WILLIAM   WELLS  BROWN. 

Of  the  many  features  which  American 
Slavery  presents,  the  most  cruel  is  that  of 
the  Slave-trade.  A  traffic  in  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  native-born  Americans,  is  carried  on 
in  the  Slave-holding  States  to  an  extent  little 
dreamed  of  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  non- Slave-holding  States.  The  precise 
number  of  Slaves,  carried  from  the  Slave- 
raising  to  the  Slave-consuming  States,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  it  must  be 
very  great,  as  forty  thousand  were  sold  and 
carried  out  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  'one 
single  year ! 

This  heart-rending  and  cruel  traffic  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  class  of  persons. 
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No  person  forfeits  his  or  her  character  or 
standing  in  society  by  being  engaged  in 
raising  and  selling  Slaves  to  supply  the  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  rice  plantations  of  the  South. 
Few  persons  who  have  visited  the  Slave 
States,,  have  not,  on  their  return,  told  of  the 
gangs  of  Slaves  they  had  seen  on  their  way 
to  the  Southern  market.  This  trade  presents 
some  of  the  most  revolting  and  atrocious 
scenes  which  can  be  imagined.  Slave-pris- 
ons, Slave-auctions,  hand-cufls,  whips,  chains, 
blood-hounds,  and  other  instruments  of  cru- 
elty, are  part  of  the  furniture  which  belongs 
to  the  American  Slave-trade.  It  is  enough 
to  make  humanity  bleed  at  every  pore,  to  see 
these  implements  of  torture. 

Known  to  God,  only,  is  the  amount  of 
human  agony  and  suffering  which  sends  its 
cry  from  these  Slave-prisons,  unheard  or 
unheeded  by  man,  up  to  His  ear:  mothers, 
weeping  for  their  children, — breaking  the 
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night-silence  with  the  shrieks  of  their  break- 
ing hearts.  We  wish  no  human  being  to  ex- 
perience emotions  of  needless  pain,  but  we 
do  wish  that  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in 
New  England,  could  visit  a  Southern  Slave- 
prison  and  auction-stand. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  scene  which  took 
place  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  while  I  was 
in  Slavery.  A  man  and  his  wife,  both 
Slaves,  were  brought  from  the  country  to 
the  city,  for  sale.  They  were  taken  to  the 
rooms  of  Austin  &  Savage,  Auctioneers. 
Several  Slave-speculato/s,  who  are  always 
to  be  found  at  auctions  where  Slaves  are  to 
be  sold,  were  present.  The  man  was  &st 
put  up,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
wife  was  next  ordered  to  ascend  the  platform. 
I  was  present.  She  slowly  obeyed  the  order. 
The  auctioneer  commenced,  and  soon  several 
hundred  dollars  were  bid.    My  eyes  were 

intensely  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  woman, 
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whose  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  But  a 
conversation  between  the  Slave  and  his  new 
master  attracted  my  attention.  I  drew  near 
them  to  listen.  The  Slave  was  begging  his 
new  master  to  purcliase  his  wife.  Said  he, 
"  Master,  if  you  will  only  buy  Fanny,  I  know 
you  will  get  the  worth  of  your  money.  She 
is  a  good  cook,  a  good  washer,  and  her  last 
mistress  liked  her  very  much.  If  you  will 
only  buy  her  how  happy  I  shall  be."  The 
new  master  replied  that  he  did  not  want  her, 
but  if  she  sold  cheap  he  would  purchase  her. 
I  watched  the  countenance  of  the  man  while 
the  different  persons  were  bidding  on  his 
wife.  When  his  new  master  bid  on  his  wife 
you  could  see  the  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
and  the  tears  stop;  but  as  soon  as  another 
would  bid,  you  could  see  the  countenance 
change  and  the  tears  start  afresh.  From  this 
change  of  countenance  one  could  see  the 
workings  of  the  inmost  soul.    But  this  sus- 
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pense  did  not  last  long ;  the  wife  was  struck 
off  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  proved  not  to  be 
the  owner  of  her  husband.  As  soon  as  tliey 
became  aware  that  they  were  to  be  separated, 
they  both  burst  into  tears;  and  as  she  de- 
scended from  the  auction-stand,  the  husband 
walking  up  to  her,  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  said,  "Well,  Fanny,  we  are  to  part 
forever,  on  earth ;  you  have  been  a  good  wife 
to  me.  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  get  my  new 
master  to  buy  you ;  but  he  did  not  want  you, 
and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  hope  you  will  try 
to  meet  me  in  heaven.  I  shall  try  to  meet 
you  there."  The  wife  made  no  reply,  but  her 
sobs  and  cries  told,  too  well,  her  own  feeUngs. 
I  saw  the  countenances  of  a  number  of 
whites,  who  were  present,  and  whose  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears,  at  hearing  the  man  bid 
his  wife  farewell. 

Such  are  but  common  occurrences  in  the 
Slave  States.  At  these  auction-stands,  bones. 
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muscles,  sinews,  blood  and  nerves,  of  hitman 
beings,  are  sold,  with  as  much  indifference,  as 
a  farmer  in  the  North  sells  a  horse  or  sheep. 
And  this  great  American  nation  is,  at  the 
present  time,  engaged  in  the  Slave-tmde. 
I  have  before  me  now  the  Washington 
"Union,"  the  organ  of  the  Government,  in 
which  I  find  an  advertisement  of  several 
Slaves  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government.  They  will,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, find  homes  among  the  rice-swamps  of 
Georgia,  or  the  cane-bmkes  of  Mississippi. 

With  every  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  to  veil  the 
truth,  certain  facts  have,  from  time  to  time, 
transpired,  sufiicient  to  show,  if  not  the  fnll 
amount  of  the  evil,  at  least  that  it  is  one  of 
prodigious  magnitude.  And  what  is  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  is  (he  fact  that  the  greatest 
Slave-market  is  to  be  found  at  the  capital 
of  the  country !    The  American  Slave-trader 
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mai'ches  by  the  capitol  with  his  "  coflle-gang," 
—  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  over  their 
heads,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  his  pocket. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette,  speaking  of  the 
Slave-trade  at  the  capitol,  says,  "  Here  yon 
may  behold  fathers  and  brothers  leaving 
behind  them  the  dearest  objects  of  aflection, 
and  moving  slowly  along  in  the  mute  agony 
of  despair ;  there,  the  young  mother,  sobbing 
over  the  infant  whose  mnocent  smile  seems 
but  to  increase  her  misery.  From  some  you 
will  hear  the  burst  of  bitter  lamentation,  while 
from  others,  the  loud  hysteric  laugh  breaks 
forth,  denoting  still  deeper  agony.  Such  is 
but  a  faint  picture  of  the  American  Slave- 
Trade. 
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©fferings  of  €n(jlislj  iDomen 

FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD  TO  THE  NEW. 

BY  MARY  CARPENTER. 

"  Inasmuch  as  yc  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethrcn,  ye  have  douo  it  unto  me." 

Offerings  we  bring  to  thee,  America! 
Offerings  of  deepest  love  and  tenderness, 
Such  as  of  old  the  lowly  Mary  bore, 
To  anoint  her  Saviour's  feet.    Not  precious 
these. 

Like  hers,  of  costly  alabaster  -wrought. 
And  filled  with  odorous  perfumes,  offerings 
rich 

To  sordid  eyes,  —  to  hers  most  valueless 
When  measured  with  her  love.    Yet  fragrant 
ours 
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With  incense  of  full  many  a  loving  heart, 
And  rich  in  patient  striving,  to  bestow 
An  earnest  of  its  sympathy.    These  webs 
Were  framed  by  dying  hands;  the  spirit 
longed 

Ere  summoned  to  its  home,  to  leave  a  pledge 
Of  how  she  loved  her  Lord,  and  spent  long 
hours, 

Weak,  fainting,  suffering  hours,  in  weaving 
these. 

The  young  have  offered  up  their  time  of 
sport, 

Their  cherished  playthings,  and  their  infant 
hearts 

Have  glowed  with  purest  joy  in  bringing 
them. 

The  old  have  given  their  days  of  restful  ease, 
And  hallowed  their  small  offerings  by  their 
prayers. 

The  rich  have  brought  their  gold  in  humble 
love; 
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The  poor  their  toil,  with  warm  and  ardent 
zeal. 

The  pencil's  art  has  traced  its  fairest  hnes, 
To  figure  forth,  in  Nature's  loveliest  scenes. 
The  deep  thoughts  of  the  heart  that  prompted 
it. 

And  last,  not  least,  this  lowly  little  one 
Has  craved  a  humble  place  for  her  poor  gift. 
The  work  of  her  small  hands,  —  'tis  all  she 
has;  — 

These  bring  we,  as  to  our  dear  Saviour's  feet, 
Each  one  what  best  we  could;  —  he  loves 
the  gifts 

Made  to  his  meanest  bretlnren,  —  heirs  with 
him 

Of  all  the  glories  of  immortal  life. 
And  we  would  help  to  set  the  bondman  free, 
To  heal  the  wounded  heart;  —  to  mise  thy 
sons. 

Thy  sons  of  darkened  hue,  whose  souls  are 
fair, 
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And  kindled  like  thine  own  with  God's  pure 
breath, 

To  their  first  glorious  heritage,  —  as  men! 
O  hear  the  prayers  of  Woman !  blame  us  not 
That  from  our  homesi  we  lift  our  earnest 
voice ;  — 

Say  not  we  trouble  thee  with  these  our  cries. 
Have  we  not  listened  to  our  Saviour's  words. 
And  sat  with  loving  reverence  at  his  feet, 
To  drink  his  spirit  in  ?  Have  wc  not  watched 
His  looks  of  tenderness  to  the  despised, 
And  loved  them  for  his  sake  ?  And  shall  we 
now 

Silently  see  our  sisters  bound  in  chains, — 
Heaven's  holiest  ties  polluted,  —  their  souls 
sunk 

In  ignorance,  —  degraded  to  the  brutes? 

Shall  we  behold  them  on  the  hated  block, 

Sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  —  and  not  speak  ? 

America!    Thy  country,  glorious,  great, 

As  ever  it  should  be,  —  is  sinking  down 
21 
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To  be  the  scorn  of  nations.   All  thy  gold 
Is  tainted  with  the  price  of  human  blood, 
Too  foul  of  old,  not  now,  for  sacred  use. 
Thy  churches  raise  their  £abel*fronts  on 
high, 

And  call  down  heaven  to  sanction  this  foul 
sin!  — 

O  wilt  thou  still  endure  the  mockery? 
Land  of  aur  Pilgrim  Fathers !  hear !  O,  hear ! 
Grieve  not  their  ashes  by  thy  children's 
chains, 

Let  not  the  Slave-block  shame  the  sacred  soil 
Their  prayers  have  hallowed!    Wipe  the 

Cain-mark  off 
From  thy  degraded  brow, — and  then  stand 

forth 

Before  the  world,  a  nation  glorious,  —  Fbee! 
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BY   EDMUND  qUINCY. 

There  are  few  objects  more  beautiful  than 
a  cheerful,  happy,  virtuous  old  age.  An  old 
age  which  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
have  blessed  with  all  that  should  accompany 
it,  as 

'  Honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,' 

the  remembrance  of  a  life  wellrspent,  and  the 
calm  expectation  of  future  good.  To  honor 
the  hoary  head,  when  the  years  which  have 
shed  their  snows  upon  it  have  been  years  of 
activity  and  beneficence,  is  a  natural  impulse 
of  a  good  heart  and  a  well>nurtured  mind. 
But,  especially,  when  an  old  age  is  green 
with  living  labors  in  the  great  struggle  for 
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human  freedom,  to  which  the  spring-tide  and 
the  summer-prime  of  Ufe  had  been  devoted, 
is  its  beauty  the  most  reverend  and  its  crown 
of  gray  hairs  the  most  glorious  to  behold. 

Such  was  the  old  age  of  the  venerable  man 
who  has  recently  passed  aAvay  from  among 
us,  and  gone  from  his  labors  to  his  rest.  He 
had  lived  far  beyond  the  appointed  age  of 
man,  and  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
ninetieth  year.    His  eye  was  dimmed,  and 
his  natural  strength  abated,  by  the  lapse  of 
his  many  days ;  but  his  heart  remained  fresh 
and  young  to  the  last.    He  had  discovered 
the  true  fountain  of  youth,  he  had  laid  hold 
of  the  genuine  elixir  of  life,  and  he  defied 
the  worst  ravages  of  Time.    A  strong  and 
abiding  interest,  imbibed  in  boyhood,  and 
enduring  to  the  last,  in  the  promotion  and 
security  of  the  liberties  of  mankind,     an  in- 
terest unselfish  and  enthusiastic,  saved  him 
firom  the  listless  vacuity  which  too  often 
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makes  the  close  of  a  life  devoted  to  low  and 
personal  objects  its  own  appropriate  punish- 
ment. He  was  taken  from  the  round  of 
selfish  purposes  by  the  might  of  a  great 
principle,  and  as  he  followed  it  in  faith  and 
with  active  zeal,  it  blessed  him  with  exemp- 
tion from  the  worser  infirmities  of  a  pro- 
tracted existence. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  born  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1760,  just  sixteen  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and,  having  died  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1847,  be  was  just  entering 
upon  liis  EiGHTY-EiaHTH  ycax,  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  His  earliest  act  was  one 
which,  considering  the  peculiar  complexion  of 
the  times  in  which  his  youth  was  passed, 
was  the  most  natural  manifestation  of  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  life.  In  1776,  at  the 
age  of  fiifleen,  he  enlisted  in  the  continental 
army,  and  served  in  its  ranks  for  some  time, 

in  the  stniggle  then  in  progress  with  the 
21* 
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mother  country.  Of  the  particulars  of  his 
service,  and  of  the  time  of  his  discharge,  we 
are  not  informed.  But,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  he  was  married  to  Deborah  Sampson,  a 
woman,  like  himself,  of  the  stock  of  the 
Puritans,  and,  like  himself,  too,  a  worthy  heir 
of  that  best  of  blood. 

He  lived  in  her  companionship  for  more 
than  sixty-four  years,  and  'saw  sixteen  sons 
and  daughters  grow  to  maturity  around  him. 
All  of  them,  we  believe,  were  married,  and 
the  number  of  his  descendants  had  passed 
beyond  his  own  knowledge,  long  before  his 
death.  They  could  not  have  amounted  to 
much  less  than  two  hundred.  He  saw  them 
all  prosperous,  and  some  of  them  eminent  for 
success  in  business  and  in  public  life.  Mrs. 
Sprague  died  only  two  or  three  years  before 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Sprague's  first  pursuit  was  agriculture, 
which  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  trade, 
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ia  which  he  became  extensively  engaged. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  define  '  enough ' 
to  be  *  a  little  more  than  they  have ; '  and  so 
he  retired  from  business  some  twenty-five 
years  before  his  death,  after  he  had  accumu- 
lated what,  to  his  simple  tastes  and  habits, 
was  a  moderate  competency.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  public  life,  having  represented 
his  town  and  county  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts  for  about  tliirty  suc- 
cessive years.  He  served  twice  as  elector 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  more  than  once 
elected  Executive  Coimcillor,  which  office  he 
never  accepted. 

He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  tlie 
time  the  Federal  Constitution  went  into 
operation,  and  was  among  those  who  voted 
for  its  adoption,  with  a  strong  faith  in  its 
efficacy  as  the  palladium  of  freedom.  When 
the  great  parties,  which  for  so  many  years 
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agitated  the  country,  sprung  into  existence 
in  the  exciting  presence  of  the  Frencli  Revo- 
lution, he  took  his  side  decidedly,  warmly, 
and  consistently,  with  the  Democratic  Re- 
publican, or  Jefiersonian  division.  Whatever 
opinions  may  prevo.il  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  those  parties,  no  one,  who  knew  Mr. 
Sprague,  can  doubt  that  he  made  his  election 
deliberately,  and  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
he  was  Ihus  best  serving  the  cause  of  hberty 
and  of  his  country.  His  zeal,  industry  and 
tact  as  a  politician  were  unsurpassed  in  his 
region.  He  gave  himself  to  this  work  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  singleness  of  mind 
which  he  afterwards  brought  to  the  Antir 
Slavery  warfare.  But  he  never  sought,  nor 
accepted,  any  office  of  profit,  usually  the 
object  and  the  reward  of  partisan  activity. 

During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  he 
was  an  active  friend  of  the  Madison  Admin- 
istration, in  justifying  and  promoting  it.  He 
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also  evinced  his  natural  energy  and  efiiciency 
in  putting  the  town  of  Duxbury,  which  is  an 
exposed  portion  of  the  coast,  in  a  state  of 
defence.  We  bcHevc  that  he  commanded,  at 
that  time,  a  company  of  militia,  raised  among 
his  townsmen,  by  way  of  preparation  in  case 
of  a  descent.  His  views,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  mihtary  preparations  for  defence  as 
well  as  offence,  underwent  an  entire  change 
before  his  death.  He  died  a  thorough-going 
peace  man, 

A  circumstance  connected  with  his  public 
life  is  not  unworthy  of  recital,  as  illustrating 
his  character.  On  the  IGth  day  of  June,  1813, 
upon  a  resolution  coining  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  thanks  to  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the 
U.  S.  Ship  Hornet,  for  the  capture  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Peacock,  the  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincy  moved  the  following  resolution, 
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with  a  preamble  reciting  the  facts,  which 
was  adopted. 

"  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  that  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prose- 
cuted in  a  manner  which  indicates  that 
conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives, 
it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious 
people  to  express  any  approbation  of  miUtary 
or  naval  exploits,  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  defence  of  our  sea-coast 
and  soil." 

In  1823-4,  the  Democratic  party  obtained 
the  ascendancy  in  the  State,  and  IMr.  Sprague 
was  one  of  the  Senators  from  Plymouth 
County.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1824,  he 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which  passed 
by  a  strict  party  vote.  After  a  preamble, 
reciting  the  above  resolution  and  its  preamble, 
the  resolution  stood  thus : 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Resolve,  aforesaid, 
and  the  preamble  thereof,  be,  and  the  same 
are,  hereby  expunged  from  the  Journals  of 
the  Senate." 

His  views  on  this  subject,  however,  under- 
went a  total  change  before  his  death.  Sev- 
eral years  before  that  event,  he  said  to  a 
friend,  that  he  ^vished  he  could  be  a  member 
of  the  Senate  for  one  session  more,  before 
he  died.  And  upon  being  asked  the  reason 
of  this  wish,  he  replied,  "  That  I  might  have 
my  Expunging  Resolution  expunged ! " 

There  were  two  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  Anti- Slavery  life  of  Mr.  Sprague,  when 
his  soul  was  sorely  tried.  The  one  was,  when 
the  movement  had  reached  the  point  where 
the  position  of  the  American  Church  as  the 
bulwark  of  American  Slavery  was  made  plain 
to  its  vision,  and  it  become  its  duty  to  call 
upon  all  true  lovers  of  liberty  to  come  out 
from  her.   Mr.  Sprague  was  a  man  of  strong 
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religious  feelings.    He  had  joined  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  years  ago,  and  he  long 
hoped  that  the  discipline  of  Wesley  would 
be  of  power  enough  to  free  it  from  the  guilt 
of  American  Slavery,  "the  vilest  that  ever 
saw  the  sun."    The  stern  denunciations  of 
the  Pro- Slavery  Church,  uttered  by  the  Abo- 
litionists, seemed  to  him,  at  first,  more  severe 
than  the  case  required,  and  he  could  not  see 
the  pointing  of  duty  with  the  eyes  of  his 
brethren.    A  veiy  short  time  of  consideration 
and  special  observation  was  required,  how- 
ever, to  satisfy  him  .that  the  half  had  not  been 
told.     He,  immediately,  with  characteristic 
truthfulness,  separated  himself  from  Estab- 
lished Methodism,  and  formed  a  Secession 
Church,  at  a  large  expense  to  himself,  which, 
he  believed,  at  least,  had  put  away  from  itself 
the  unclean  thing  in  its  every  shape. 

The  other  saying  of  Anti- Slavery  wliich  he 
found  it  hard  to  bear,  was  the  unequivocal 
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condemnation  which  it  found  itself  obUged  to 
pass  upon  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  bitter  belief  to  him 
to  receive,  that  the  results  of  that  Revolution 
in  which  he  had  borne  arms  in  his  boyhood, 
and  which  he  had  helped  to  build  up  and 
maintain  in  his  prime,  and  all  because  he 
believed  them  to  be  the  sanctuary  and  the 
safeguard  of  Liberty,  were  in  very  deed  her 
most  fatal  enemies :  that  the  Union  was  the 
heaviest  of  the  chains  that  bind  the  Slave  to 
his  doom,  and  the  Constitution  the  prison- 
house  of  his  despair.  It  was  long  before  he 
could  receive  these  truths.  But  at  last,  and 
the  very  last  time  that  he  spoke  in  public,  at 
the  May  Convention,  but  about  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  American 
Anti- Slavery  Society,  on  these  important 
points.   It  was  a  most  moving  and  solemn 

speech.   It  was  as  if  one  of  a  buried  genera- 
22 
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tion  was  returned  to  give  the  seal  of  certainty 
to  newly  perceived  truths.  His  voice,  from 
the  feebleness  of  his  age,  could  reach  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  audience ;  but  it  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  all  who  heard  it 

He  reminded  the  Convention  of  his  un- 
willingness to  agree,  in  past  years,  with  their 
recorded  utterances  as  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  He  recited  his  own  personal  con- 
nexion with  these  national  institutions.  He 
spoke  of  the  gloomy  days  of  the  Eevolutiou, 
and  of  the  jarring  elements  of  the  Old  Con- 
fedemtion.    He  told  of  the  hope  with  wliich 
the  prospect  of  a  union  of  the  discordant 
parts,  and  of  a  National  Government,  inspired 
men's  hearts, — which  were  failing  them  for 
fear.    He  reminded  us  of  the  novelty  of  the 
experiment,  and  adjured  us  to  remember 
the  fearful  strength  of  the  temptation  of  the 
fathers.   Was  it  strange  that  they  were  all 
leady,  as  far  as  possible,  to  wink  the  com- 
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promises  with  Slavery  out  of  sight,  or  to 
hope  that  they  would,  in  some  way,  disappear 
along  with  their  creating  cause  ?  f  He  told  us 
how  star  after  star  had  been  blotted  out  from 
the  horizon  of  his  hope,  until,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
all  the  political  labors  of  his  life  had  been  in 
vain,  and  that  the  work  of  building  up  a  true 
republic  was  yet  to  be  begnn.  "  You  could 
hardly  expect,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  that  I  should 
be  very  ready  to  make  tliis  acknowledgment. 
But  I  do  it  now,  and  declare  it  to  be  my 
belief  that  the  present  Union  and  Constitu- 
tion are  incompatible  with  true  and  universal 
liberty!"  He  told  how  he  had  refused  to 
qualify  for  the  commission  of  the  peace,  for 
several  years,  from  a  feeling  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  be  bound  to  perform  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  although  he  had  not 
been  ready  to  repudiate  it  entirely.  He  con- 
Chided  by  reminding  us  that  these  were 
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probably  the  last  words  he  should  address  to 
us,  and  exhorted  us  to  persevere  in  the  way 
we  were  in,  assuring  us  it  was  the  only  one 
that  would  lead  to  success,  though  it  would 
not  be  given  to  his  eyes  to  behold  it. 

These  were,  so  to  speak,  the  dying  words 
of  this  aged  patriot,  —  the  last  legacy,  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  countrj^  of  one  who  had 
seen  all>  and  been  a  part  of  much,  of  what  is 
to  us  only  the  history  of  the  past.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  all  if  we  deserve  the  blessing  he 
bestowed  upon  us  with  liis  parting  words,  that 
day,  by  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  example 
of  strength  of  principle,  simplicity  of  character, 
singleness  of  heart,  devotion  to  great  and 
unselfish  purposes,  faithfulness  to  every 
prompting  of  duty,  which  he  has  bequeathed 
to  us.  He  was  a  true  Patriot,  for  he  sought 
to  work  out  the  salvation  of  his  country  by 
the  removal  of  the  curse  of  her  crimes.  He 
was  a  true  Democrat,  for  he  looked  upon  all 
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men,  whether  white  or  black,  whether  bond 
or  free,  as  equals  in  point  of  rights ;  and  he 
deemed  that  to  strive  for  the  restoration  of 
their  rights,  to  those  robbed  of  them,  was  his 
first  public  duty.  He  was  a  true  man,  for  he 
took  right  for  his  guide,  rather  than  expe- 
diency, —  and  asked  only  to  discern  whither 
conscience  led,  to  know  the  way  that  he 
should  go.  In  the  midst  of  the  political  corrup- 
tion and  public  profligacy  of  a  degenerate  age, 
he  kept  his  heart  pure  and  his  hands  clean. 
He  exhibited  the  rare  spectacle  of  cautious, 
yet  constant,  progress  of  ideas  and  principles, 
even  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  longest  of  lives. 
His  prime  of  life,  and  his  old  age,  arc  full  of 
instruction;  for  the  one  teaches  us  how  to 
make  the  other  beautiful  and  blessed.  Such 
an  evening  was  a  fit  ending  for  such  a  day. 
Such  a  winter  is  more  genial  in  its  influences 
and  more  fruitful  of  blessings  than  many 
common  summers,— than  a  multitude  of  vul- 
gar springs. 
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BY   SUSAN  F.  DAWSON. 

Pray  for  Freedom!  ye  txue-hearted ! 

Pray  for  Freedom  for  our  race! 
Pray  for  Love  to  guide  it  rightly, 
Till  its  conscious  spirit  brightly 

Glows  on  every  human  face! 

Pray  for  him,  who  yearns  for  Freedom! 

Whether  in  Siberian  mine, — 
Romish  cloister,  —  Austrian  fortress,  — 
Dungeon,  with  Despair  the  portress, — 

Or  penal  exile  drear,  he  pine! 

Pray  for  him,  who  feels  no  anguish. 
When  he  owns  himself  a  Slave ! 
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Reckless,  thus,  himself  confessing, 
Of  the  dearest,  choicest  blessing 
God  to  him  as  birthright  gave ! 

Pray  for  him !  with  spirit  humbled, 

That  a  man  can  sink  so  low  I 
Degradation's  depths  betraying  — 
Yet,  —  while  sad  and  earnest  praying  — 
Pray  for  those  who  made  him  so! 

Pray  for  him,  who  boasts  of  Freedom, 

Yet  possesses  but  the  name; 
Dares  not  grasp  the  doubts  that  hover. 
Lest,  unwelcome,  he  discover 

Truths  whose  utterance  leads  to  shame. 

Pray  for  him,  who  meekly  telling 
Where  liis  firm  conviction  leads, 
Finds  his  earnest  words  perverted, 
Friends  estranged,  and  looks  averted, 
"When  most  sympathy  he  needs. 
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Pray  for  all!  whose  galling  fetters 

Eye  of  stranger  may  not  see  I 
All  whom  pain  or  want  depressing, 
Makes  to  know,  with  tliought  distressing 
What  they  are,  —  and  fain  would  be! 

Pray!  nor  deem  it  unavailing 
Though  no  speedy  fruits  appear; 
If  no  light  word  falls  unheeded, 

Shall  owt  prayersy  when  humbly  pleaded, 
Fail  to  reach  our  Father's  ear? 


DIRHINQHAM,  SRGLARO. 
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"€)avc  any  of  tl)c  HuUrs  bdicuclr?" 

BY   SAMUEL   MAY,  JUNIOR. 

At  the  close  of  a  day  —  the  Lord's  day 
called  by  many  who  seem  unwilling  to  have 
it  employed  in  doing  the  Lord's  work  —  at  the 
close  of  a  day  which  a  little  company  of  us 
had  spent  in  Anti- Slavery  labors  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  rural  towns  of  Massachusetts,  I  sat 
with  a  friend,  conversing  upon  various  points 
of  the  great  cause  which  had  stirred  and 
startled  the  town  that  day,  —  when  he  said 
to  me,  "  How  is  it,  if  this  Anti- Slavery  cause 
be  all  that  it  professes  to  be,  and  all  that  I 
believe  it  to  be,  how  is  it  that  so  many  worthy 
and  respectable  men  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  stand  aloof,  and  even  oppose 
it?    Here  are  Mr.   ,  and  Mr.   ,  and 
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the  Hon.  Mr.  ,  good  men,  much  respectea, 

and  very  friendly  to  several  good  causes ;  but 
neither  of  them  gives,  or  can  be  persuaded  to 
give,  the  least  support  or  countenance  to  the 
Anti- Slavery  movement." 

Premising  that  this  question  was  asked  in  a 
town  which  carries  on  a  very  lucmtive  tmde 
with  the  Southern  States  in  an  article  indis- 
pensable to  the  preparation  of  the  great  cotton 
crop  for  the  markets ;  premising,  too,  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  named  had  recently  come 
forth  into  political  life,  and  that  another  had 
recently  been  appointed  to  a  conspicuous 
office  in  a  Southern  city,  I  will  endeavor 
briefly  to  set  down  the  substance  of  the  reply 
which  I  made  to  my  friend's  question. 

"Though  I  do  not  personally  know  the 
individuals  you  have  named,  yet  regarding 
them  as  representatives  of  a  class,  and  a  very 
large  class  too,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can 
correctly  assign  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
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which  impels  them  to  the  course  you  name. 
These,  gentlemen  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
sacrifice  which  truth  demands;  they  cannot 
consent  ' to  be  of  no  reputation*  To  be  the 
*  solitary  advocates  of  discountenanced  truth  * 
is  a  species  of  martyrdom,  and  they  cannot 
undergo  it.  Their  meat,  their  very  breath  is 
found  in  such  a  social  position  as  will  bring 
them  consideration,  influence,  and  emolu- 
ment ;  and  they  will  take  no  step,  by  which 
this  position,  with  all  its  cherished  results, 
will  be  endangered.  They  resemble  those 
men,  in  Jesus's  time,  who,  though  they  could 
not  deny  the  claims  of  Jesus,  yet  would  not 
confess  him,  because  the  word  had  gone  forth 
from  the  ruling  powers,  that,  if  any  man  did 
confess  him,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue.  These  men  do  the  same  thing. 
The  essential  truths  of  Anti- Slavery  they 
cannot  deny ;  they  are  even  forced  into  some 
abstract  admiration  of  them;  but  they  never 
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touch  them  with  one  of  their  fingers  to  help 
their  onward  progress  and  triumph, — lest 
they  should  be  put  out  of  their  sectarian  or 
political  synagogues.  And  why?  For  the  self- 
same reason  that  was  given  for  the  conduct 
of  their  predecessors, — '  they  love  the  praise  of 
men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.'  Yes !  let 
them  profess  what  they  please,  be  their 
outward  seeming  fair  as  it  may,  this  is  the 
thing  they  do ;  they  *  seek  the  praise  and  the 
rewards  which  come  from  man,  and  not  those 
which  come  from  God  alone.'  Were  the 
reverse  true  of  them,  how  soon  and  certainly 
would  you  see  them  pursuing,  as  earnestly 
as  they  now  pursue  worldly  schemes,  the 
incorruptible  treasures  of  righteousness,— 
'  striving  for  widefded  rewards.' 

"  So  the  young  man,  confident  in  his  fair 
standing  and  habitual  compliance  with  rules 
of  external  morality,  came  to  the  Saviour, 
saying, '  What  lack  I  yet?'  and  Jesus  replied, 
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*  One  thing  thou  lackest ;  abjure  thy  love  of 
the  world ;  be  willing  to  bear  the  cross ;  come, 
follow  me.'  And  he  turned  away  from  Jesus, 
in  sorrowful  rejection,  yet  in  rejection  of  liis 
call,  and  went  back  to  court  the  world  and 
secure  its  gains  and  honors. 

"  Truly  did  Jesus  say,  *  How  can  ye  believe, 
who  will  have  honor,  one  of  another  ? '  How 
strongly  does  he  show  that  the  love  of  human 
applause  and  honor  is  a  barrier  to  all  true 
faith,  —  completely  insurmountable  I  Let  us 
not  be  deceived,  then,  by  what  the  world  calls 
respectable.  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  — 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  Such  is  the 
world's  standard,  and  such  is  God's." 

BOITOM,  MAtaACHUISTTS. 
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Abolitionism  in  America. 

BT    ALEXANDER  IIOLINSKI. 

(from    rOLAND. ) 

That  which  surprised  me  most  at  the 
commencement  of  a  two  years'  residence  in 
the  United  Slates  was  the  hatred  manifested 
towards  those  consistent  republicans  whom  it 
is  intended  to  brand,  by  applying  to  them  a 
name  of  which  they  are  justly  proud.  Ask 
at  random  a  member  of  the  two  leading 
political  parties — the  Whigs  and  the  Demo- 
crats—the  meaning  of  im  Abolitionist?  It  is 
a  fanatic,  he  will  answer;  a  disturber  of  social 
order;  a  villain,  who  endeavors  to  effect,  by 
all  means,  the  destruction  of  a  free,  glorious 
and  powerful  lepublic.    To  many  people, 
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unfortunately,  an  injurious  adjective  is  worth 
a  demonstration:  and,  without  asking  the 
proofs  wherewith  to  substantiate  this  series 
of  imputations,  the  majority  of  natives  as  well 
as  foreigners  adopt  the  opinion  thus  thrust 
upon  them,  and  are  <1isposed  to  propagate  it, 
as  the  occasion  offers,  like  so  many  parrots 
whose  willing  memories  store  words  devoid 
of  sense  and  reason. 

If,  however,  some  traveller,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  study,  conscientiously,  American 
institutions,  is  struck  by  this  strange  anomaly 
by  which  three  millions  of  men  are  debased 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  where 
is  he  to  look  for  information  which  will  open 
to  liim  the  entire  truth?  Will  it  be  in  the 
press?  But  out  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
odd  newspapers  which  appear  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  about  fifty  only  which  are 
free  from  Negrophobia,  a  peculiar  malady,  the 
frightful  intensity  of  which  it  is  difiicult  for 
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Europeans  to  imagine ;  and  these  fifty  jour- 
nals are  carefully  hidden  from  the  public  eye. 
Will  it  be  in  the  deliberations  of  Congress  ? 
He  will  see  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties,  of  which  one  calls  itself  Democratic 
because  it  fights  for  free-trade,  and  the  other 
Whig  because  it  advocates  a  protective  tariff 
— without  either  of  them  including  in  its 
political  creed  the  liberty  of  man,  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Will  it  be  in  the  pulpit?  But  he  will  burn 
with  shame  and  indignation  if  he  be  a 
Christian,  on  hearing  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Justice  the  defence  of  the  most  monstrous 
of  iniquities.  Everywhere,  moreover,  iU  the 
pulpit,  in  Congress,  in  the  press,  as  well  as  in 
private  circles,  he  will  remark  the  same 
dislike  of  Abolitionism,  which  is  vilified,  exe- 
crated and  ridiculed  in  a  thousand  ways.  If, 
then,  the  traveller  of  whom  I  speak  is  undis- 
mayed by  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken, 
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he  will  sever  the  sanatory  chain  established 
by  t]ie  majority  against  some  steady  and 
persevering  adversaries;  he  will  enter  the 
den  where  lives  that  which  has  been  painted 
to  him  in  the  colors  of  an  horrible  monster. 
To  his  great  surprise  the  den  is  a  temple 
of  light,  the  hideous  dragon  the  genius  of 
li'uth.  To  speak  without  metaphor,  —  in  the 
publications,  in  the  lectui^es,  and  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Abolitionists  he  will  find  that 
which  he  has  hitherto  sought  in  vain — a 
faithfid  exposition  of  American  Slavery  as 
it  is.  However  frightful  the  picture  may 
appear,  the  traveller  will  find  it  realized  in 
all  its  particulars,  provided  he  journeys  with 
open  eyes  fro/n  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  To  begin  then.  What  is  that  edifice 
which  rises  as  a  gaol  in  sight  of  the  Capitol, 
at  Washington?  Enter — Mr.  Williams,  an 
elegant  gentleman,  opens  the  door  and  ex- 
hibits his  merchandise.  Do  you  want  a  boy 
23* 
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or  a  girl  ?    You  can  have  the  one  or  the  other 
at  the  fairest  price,  and  to  your  tastCj  as  you 
may  prefer ;  the  ebony-black,  the  yellow,  or 
the  white,  on  which  not  a  trace  of  African 
blood  is  perceptible.    At  the  end  of  this  yard, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  see,  if  your  courage 
fail  you  not,  emerge  from  the  depths  of  a 
subterranean  place,  at  the  merchant's  com- 
mand, human  creatures  of  both  sexes,  some 
scarcely  dressed,  some  hardly  able  to  walk  in 
consequence  of  the  horrible  tortures  they  have 
undergone,  and  others  obliged,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  to  dmg  a  large  beam  from  each 
foot. 

But  the  Negro-pen  discloses  what  is  per- 
petrated in  darkness.  We  are.  now  in  open 
day,  on  the  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Au- 
gusta. The  train  stops  at  a  station,  and  the 
guard  opens  the  baggage-car.  Is  it  to  receive 
a  fresh  mail-bag,  or  is  it  to  take  some  passen- 
ger's trunks?   No;  two  Negroes  are  hurried 
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in,  bearing  each  an  iron  collar  round  the  neck, 
and  fastened  together  by  a  heavy  three  feet 
chain.  What  is  the  crime  of  these  unfor- 
tunates ?  They  are  runaway  Slaves,  carried 
back  to  their  dreaded  masters.  Let  us  now 
betake  ourselves  to  the  Exchange  at  New 
Orleans.  Amidst  furniture,  pictures,  clocks,  are 
sold  together  or  separately,  under  the  hammer, 
a  mother  and  her  infant  child.  None  present 
themselves  to  preserve  unbroken  the  strongest 
of  nature's  ties.  The  sobbing  mother  is  de- 
livered to  a  planter,  and  the  little  babe  is  sold 
by  weight  to  a  brutal  speculator  who  tears  it 
from  the  maternal  bosom. 

If  even  space  did  not  fail  my  pen  would 
refuse  to  conduct  me  through  the  succes.sion 
of  atrocious  crimes  of  which  I  have  been  a 
reluctant  witness.  Picture  to  yourself  an 
unlimited  number  of  facts  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  but  sHghtly  sketched;  study, 
without  being  led  away  by  the  engaging 
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manners  of  planters,  the  impure  source  of  an 
ostentatious  opulence,  founded  on  the  moral 
degradation  and  physical  deprivation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  family;  be  con- 
vinced, as  I  have  been,  that  when  Americans 
boldly  assert  that  the  Negroes  are  well  lodged, 
well  fed,  and  well  clothed,  they  utter  tliree 
falsehoods;  examine  the  bloody  laws  which 
would  seem  to  emanate  from  legislatures  of 
hangmen,  and  which  are  necessary  to  uphold 
a  violent  and  unnatural  state  of  things ;  con- 
template the  base  servility  which  the  North 
shows  to  the  South  in  surrendering  unfortu- 
nate fugitives,  as  if  the  ambiguous  text  of  a 
Constitution  ought  to  speak  louder  than  the 
moral  shame  prescribed  not  only  by  Clms- 
tianity,  but  by  the  Koran  itself;  follow  the 
Fedeml  Government  in  its  great  political  mea- 
sures, such  as  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
the  Missouri  Comproinisej  the  war  of  Florida, 
the  Annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  unholy  war 
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with  Mexico,  worthy  to  crown  these  success- 
ive endeavors  to  strengthen,  propagate  and 
perpetuate,  if  possible,  the  filthy  sore  of 
Slavery,  and  after  this  you  will  admit  that 
Abolitionism  has  invented  notliing,  exagge- 
rated nothing,  colored  nothing.  There  are 
horrors  which  defy  hyperboles.  Use  the 
strongest  words  of  the  human  tongue  and  you 
will  never  exceed  the  reality  in  describing  the 
despotism  of  Russia  or  the  Slavery  of  the 
United  States.  Hell  itself  must  coin  a  lan- 
guage by  which  to  express  the  two  enormities 
that  best  proclaim  the  power  of  Satan  upon 
earth. 

Abolitionism  only,  registers  with  accuracy 
the  acts  naturally  produced  by  the  criminal 
institution  whose  nauseous  effluvia  penetrates 
in  the  depths  of  the  social  organization, — 
worthy,  in  other  respects  to  command  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  From  these  un- 
questionable acts  springs  an  accusation  which 
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the  arguments  of  a  powerful  logic  enlighten, 
develop  and  confirm.  It  is  a  difficult,  un- 
grateful and  fastidious  task!  Abolitionism 
pursues  it  with  the  devotion  of  the  first 
Christians  who  advanced  firmly  to  their  end, 
for  they  knew  the  future  was  theirs.  Suc- 
cess, however  long  in  coming,  is  certain,  if, 
as  history  i)roves  it,  perfection  is  a  providential 
law  of  nations. 

As  all  great  and  noble  ideas  are  linked 
together,  those  who  have  undertaken  to  abol- 
ish the  proprielry  of  man  by  man,  —  taking  the 
high  ground  of  universal  brotherhood,  —  are  at 
the  head  of  all  movements  destined  to  regen- 
erate mankind.  Peace,  temperance,  the  sup- 
pression of  capital  punishment,  have  them  for 
their  promoters.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  exciting  against  them  the  popular  pre- 
judices,  the  abettors  of  bloodshed,  the  drunk- 
ards and  the  hangmen,  join  the  Slaveholders 
in  declaring  their  common  enemies  "  fanatics, 
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disturbers  of  social  order,  and  villains,  —  en- 
deavoring to  effect,  by  all  means,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  free,  glorious  and  powerful  republic." 

This  republic  becoming  more  free,  more  glo- 
rious and  more  powerful,  will  blush  some  day 
at  having  misunderstood,  as  did  the  people 
of  Israel,  those  messengers  of  God  to  whom 
she  will  be  indebted  for  shining  without  stain ; 
and,  making  amefide  honorable,  will  become 
more  proud  to  have  been  the  alma  mater  of 
an  apostle  of  human  kind,  such  as  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  than  at  having  nurtured 
those  warriors  and  statesmen  who  to-day  ob- 
tain the  applause  of  the  multitude.  Courage, 
then,  heroic  laborers !  But  you  need  not  my 
feeble  voice  to  encourage  you  in  your  holy 
work;  —  and  if  it  crosses  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
only  to  offer  itself  as  a  faint  echo  of  Christian 
Europe,  who,  in  admiring  republican  institu- 
tions, abhors  Slavery. 

PARIS,  FKAHOS.  .. 
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Retrospection  anlr  Bepentance. 

BY  ANNE   WARREN  WESTON. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1835,  the  writer  heard  Gjbosgb  Thomf- 
son'i  first  public  sjKCch  in  the  United  States. 

I  SAT  alone  at  midnight, 

Beside  a  dying  hearth; 
And  the  darkness  and  the  loneliness 

"Witliin  my  heart  gave  birth 

To  memories  and  emotions 

Too  mournful  for  the  day, 
And  I  had  neither  will  nor  power 

Their  rushing  force  to  stay. 

A  vision  of  Life's  morning 

Rose  up  in  colors  clear, 
And  words  of  matchless  eloquence 

Came  swelling  on  my  ear; 
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And  with  an  earnest  efibrt 

I  struggled  to  recall 
The  fading  memories  of  the  hour 

That  heard  those  accents  fall. 

Those  words  of  fervent  beauty, 
So  fraught  with  burning  power, 

Spoke  of  bondman  and  oppressor, 
And  claimed,  that  very  hour, 

That  Freedom's  glorious  birthright 
Was  for  one  as  for  the  other. 

And  that,  alike  in  both,  we  saw 
An  equal  man  and  brother. 

How  answered  back  my  spirit 

To  tliis  glad  Gospel's  sound! 
How  turned  my  glance  for  sympathy 

Upon  the  throng  around! 

And  as  those  tones  impassioited 

Spoke  of  duty  and  of  right, 
24 
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How  cheerfully  and  gladly 
I  vowed  me  to  the  fight! 

I  did  not  think  the  conflict 

Should  last  tlu'ough  coming  life,- 

I  dreamed  not  of  its  weariness 
Or  the  sadness  of  its  strife. 

I  dreamed  not  that  the  gentle, 
The  good  ( as  goodness  goes, ) 

Nay,  even  the  so-called  Clnristian, 
Should  prove  our  bitterest  foes. 

I  saw  not  the  weak  and  weary 
Who  should  falter  by  the  way, 

I  thought  not  of  false  brethren, 
"Who  should  their  trust  betray. 

I  thought  that  Freedom's  trumpet 
Should  rouse  the  mighty  North; 

That  glad  and  thronging  multitudes 
Should  at  her  word  stand  forth. 


RETROSPECTION  AND  REPENTANCE. 

Not  SO,  —  Still  Stands  the  record, 

And,  as  in  days  of  yore, 
Still  shrink  the  wise  and  noble 

Back  from  the  cross  He  bore. 

And  faithless,  faltering,  often 
My  fainting  heart  exclaims  — 

How  poor  and  mean  thy  labors, 
To  such  great  and  godlike  aims. 

How  little  hast  thou  given 
Of  the  little  that  was  thine; 

How  worthless  was  the  offering 
Thou  hast  laid  on  such  a  shrine. 

Why  should  a  hand  so  feeble 
Strive  with  this  fearful  chain? 

Thy  choicest  powers  of  mind  or  heart 
Were,  for  the  work,  in  vain. 

Another  voice  is  speaking 
In  melody  divine; 
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It  says,  —  "Weak  heart!  remember 
This  trampled  cause  is  mine! 

"  Be  thankful,  if  God's  summons 
Falls  on  thi/  heart  alone; 
Be  thankful  thinr,  is  made  of  flesh, 
Were  the  whole  world's  of  stone. 

"  Thou  hast  at  least  endeavored, 
Not  stood  in  idle  thought, 
Wliilst  the  great  battle  of  thy  age 
*  By  other  hands  was  fought. 

"Be  thankful  for  the  promise 
From  the  Great  Master  won, 
Tliat  faithful  labor,  not  success. 
Shall  hear  the  words,—'  Well  done/'" 
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^arlr  Cattjguage. 

BY    WILLIAM   LLOYD  GARRISON. 

We  are  accused  of  using  hard  language.  I 
admit  the  charge.  I,  for  one,  say  in  extenua- 
tion, that  I  have  not  heen  able  to  find  a  soft 
word  in  the  English  tongue  to  describe 
villany,  or  identify  the  perpetrator  of  it.  The 
man  who  makes  a  chattel  of  his  brother — 
what  is  he?  The  man  who  keeps  back  the 
hire  of  his  laborers  by  fraud — what  is  he? 
They  who  prohibit  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  —  what  are  they?  They  who  compel 
two  milUons  of  men  and  women  to  herd 
together,  Uke  brute  beasts ^ — what  are  they? 
They  who  sell  mothers  by  the  pound,  and 
children  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers — what  are 

they?   I  care  not  what  terms  are  applied  to 
24* 
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them,  provided  they  do  apply.  If  Ihey  are 
not  thieves,  if  they  are  not  tyrants,  if  they  are 
not  men-stealers,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
is  their  true  character,  and  by  what  names 
they  may  be  called.  It  is  as  mild  an  epithet 
to  say  that  a  tliief  is  a  thief,  as  it  is  to  say 
that  a  spade  is  a  spade.  AVords  are  but  the 
signs  of  ideas.  "  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  Language  may  be 
misapplied,  and  so  be  absurd  or  unjust — as, 
for  example,  to  say  that  an  Abolitionist  is  a 
fanatic,  or  that  a  Slaveholder  is  an  honest 
man.  .  But  to  call  things  by  their  right  names 
is  to  use  neither  hard  nor  improper  language. 
Epithets  may  be  rightly  applied,  it  is  trae, 
and  yet  be  uttered  in  a  bad  spirit,  or  with  a 
malicious  design.  What  then?  Shall  we 
discard  all  terms  which  are  descriptive  of 
crime,  because  they  are  not  always  used  with 
fairness  and  propriety?  He  who,  when  he 
sees  oppression,  cries  out  against  it — who, 
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when  he  beholds  his  equal  brother  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  iron  hoof  of  despotism, 
rushes  to  his  rescue  —  who,  when  he  sees 
the  weak  overborne  by  the  strong,  takes  sides 
with  the  former,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
own  safety  —  such  a  man  needs  no  certificate 
to  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  heart,  or  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  conduct.  It  is  the  apologist  of  Slavery— 
he  who  can  sec  the  victim  of  tliieves  lying 
bleeding  and  helpless  on  the  cold  earth,  and 
yet  turn  aside,  like  the  callous-hearted  priest 
and  .Levile  —  who  needs  absolution. 

The  Anti- Slavery  cause  is  beset  by  many 
dangers.  But  there  is  one  which  we  have 
special  reason  to  apprehend.  It  is,  that  this 
hollow  cant  and  senseless  clamor  about  "  hard 
language/*  will  insensibly  check  that  free 
utterance  of  thought,  and  close  application  of 
the  truth,  which  have  characterized  Abolition- 
ists from  the  beginning.   As  that  cause  is 
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becoming  popular,  and  many  may  be  induced 
to  espouse  it  from  motives  of  policy,  rather 
than  from  any  reverence  for  principle,  let  us 
beware  how  we  soflen  our  just  severity  of 
speech,  or  emasculate  a  single  epithet.  The 
whole  scope  of  the  English  language  is 
inadequate  to  describe  the  horrors  and  im- 
pieties of  Slavery,  and  the  transcendent 
wickedness  of  those  who  sustain  this  bloody 
system.  Instead  of  repudiating  any  of  its 
strong  terms,  therefore,  we  rather  need  a  liew 
and  stronger  dialect.  Hard  language!  Let 
us  mark  those  who  complain  of  its  use.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  unscrupulous  in  their 
allegations,  the  most  bitter  in  their  spirit,  the 
most  vituperative  in  their  manner  of  ex- 
pression, v/hen  alluding  to  Abolitionists.  The 
cry  of  hard  language  "  has  become  stale  in 
my  ears.  T/te  faithful  utterance  of  that  lan- 
guage 1ms,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  made  the 
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And- Slavery  cause  what  it  is  —  ample  in 
resources,  strong  in  numbers,  victorious  in 
conflict.  Like  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall 
"  the  palace,  it  has  caused  the  knees  of  the 
American  Belshazzar  to  smite  together  in 
terror,  and  filled  with  dismay  all  who  follow 
in  his  train.  Soft  phrases  and  honied  accents 
were  tried  in  vain  for  many  a  year:  —  they 
had  no  adaptation  to  the  subject.  "  Canst 
thou  draw  out  the  leviathan,  Slavery,  with 
a  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou 
lettest  down?  Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into 
his  nose?  or  bore  his  jav/  through  with  a 
thorn?  Will  he  make  many  supplications 
unto  thee  ?  wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant 
forever  ?  Shall  not  one  be  cast  down  at  the 
sight  of  him?  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth 
smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  caldron. 
His  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth 
out  of  his  mouth.  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a 
stone ;  yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 
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mill-Stone.  When  he  raiseth  np  himself,  even 
the  mighty  are  afraid.  He  esteemeth  iron 
as  straw  and  brass  as  rotten  wood."  O  the 
surpassing  folly  of  those  "wise  and  pru- 
dent" men,  who  think  he  may  be  coaxed 
into  a  willingness  to  be  destroyed,  and  who 
regard  him  as  the  gentlest  of  all  fish  —  pro- 
vided he  be  let  alone!  They  say  it  will 
irritate  him  to  charge  him  willi  being  a 
leviathan ;  he  will  cause  the  deep  to  boil  like 
a  pot.  Call  him  a  dolphin,  and  he  will  not 
get  angry!  If  I  should  call  these  sage 
advisers  by  their  proper  names,  no  doubt  they 
would  be  irritated  too. 

Strong  denunciatory  language  is  consistent 
with  gentleness  of  spirit,  long-suffering  and 
perfect  charity.  It  was  the  God  whose  name 
is  Love,  who  could  speak  even  to  his  chosen 
people  in  the  following  terms,  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophet  Ezekicl ;  —  "  An  end,  the  end 
has  come  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  land. 
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I  will  send  mine  anger  upon  thee,  and  will 
judge  thee  according  to  thy  ways,  and  will 
recompense  upon  thee  all  thy  abominations. 
And  mine  eye  shall  not  spare,  neither  will  I 
have  pity.*'  "A  third  part  of  thee  shall  die 
with  the  pestilence,  and  with  famine  shall 
they  be  consumed  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and 
a  third  part  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  round 
about  thee,  and  I  will  scatter  a  lliird  part  into 
all  the  winds,  and  I  will  draw  out  a  sword 
after  them."  It  was  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
could  exclaim,  —  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers : 
therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damna- 
tion. Ye  blind  guides!  which  strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  Ye  serpents,  ye 
generation  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell?"  It  was  the  martyr 
Stephen,  who,  though  in  his  dying  agonies, 
supplicated  forgiveness  for  his  enemies,  and, 
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a  few  moments  before  his  cruel  death,  could 
address  his  countrymen  in  the  following 
strain :  —  "Ye  stiff-necked,  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye. 
Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers 
persecuted?  and  ye  have  slain  them  which 
showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  Just 
One;  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  be- 
trayers and  murderers." 
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tDi)at  £atu  ia  not. 

BY    WILLIAM   I.  BOWDITCII. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  are  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  support  Slavery,  Mr.  Ly- 
saiider  Spooner  defines  law  to  be  "  that  natu- 
ral, permanent,  unalterable  principle  which 
governs  any  particular  thing,  or  class  of 
things."  "Any  rule,"  he  says,  "  not  existing 
in  the  nature  of  things,  or  that  is  not  perma- 
nent, universal  and  injleodhle  in  its  application, 
is  not  law,  according  to  any  correct  definition 
of  the  term  law."  The  civil  rights  of  men, 
he  contends,  are  determined  by  "  the  rule, 
principle,  obligation  or  requirement  of  natural 
justice,"  —  the  "inwiutable  and  overruhng 
principle  of  natural  justice."  ♦ 

*  The  UnconBtitutionality  of  Slavciy,  by  Lynnder  Spooner. 
Ed.  1845,  Cbap.  1.  *' What  is  Law  r  "  pp.  1.-17. 

25 
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According  to  tliis  theory,  the  natural,  uni- 
versal and  unalterable  requirement  of  natural 
justice,  and  this  alone,  is  law;  so  far  ias  the 
civil  rights  of  men  are  concerned. 

Justice  must  be  either  absolute  or  relative. 
An  absolutely  just  act  is  just  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances.  A 
relatively  just  action  is  just  only  at  some  par- 
ticular time  and  place,  or  under  some  particu- 
lar circumstances. 

It  is  manifestly  wholly  out  of  our  power  to 
decide  whether  or  not  an  act  is  absolutely 
just,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  take 
in,  at  a  glance,  all  times,  all  places,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. If,  therefore,  the  requirements  of 
absolute  justice  are  alone  law,  we  cannot  de- 
cide what  is  or  what  is  not  law ;  and,  conse- 
quently, not  even  Mr.  Spooner  can  prove 
Slaveholding  to  bo  unlawful. 

It  is  no  less  clear  that  there  can  be  no  such 
rule  as  the  universal,  unalterable  requirement 
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of  relative  justice.  Relative  justice  necessa- 
rily changes  with  time,  place  and  circumstan- 
ces. The  act  which  is  considered  just  at  one 
time  and  place,  at  another  time  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent place  is  considered  unjust  A  century 
ago,  few  men  probably  doubted  the  justice  of 
capital  punishment,  in  certain  cases.  Now, 
many  persons  not  only  think  that  punishment 
wrong  in  all  cases,  but  even  imprisonment,  as 
at  present  conducted,  unjust.  In  feudal  times 
the  man  probably  did  not  exist  who  consider- 
ed it  unjust  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  as 
a  forest,  a  very  large  traet  of  land.  Now, 
some  of  the  noblest  intellects  of  the  age  deny 
the  justice  of  all  individual  ownership  of  the 
soil.  In  Florida,  at  the  present  day,  the  chiv- 
alric  Southron  does  not  hesitate  to  defend  as 
just,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
sale  at  auction  of  debtors  by  their  creditors ; 
whilst  in  this  State,  the  most  of  us  would 
consider  it  almost  inhuman  to  return  to  our 
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old  law,  authorizing  only  imprisonment  for 
debt.  Not  only  can  the  requirement  of  rela- 
tive justice  never  be  either  universal  or  unal- 
terable, but  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  all  men, 
by  striving  to  advance  their  ideas  of  right  and 
justice,  to  keep  this  requirement  continually 
changing.  If,  therefore,  law  can  only  be  an 
unalterable  principle,  inasmuch  as  our  notions 
of  relative  justice  can  never  aiTord  such  a 
principle,  there  can  never  be  any  law;  and, 
consequently,  not  even  Mr.  Spooner  can 
prove  Slaveholding  to  be  unlawful.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Spooner  really  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  law  itself,  —  for,  either  he  denies  the 
existence  of  any  legal  standard,  or  else  de- 
clares that  standard  to  be  wholly  inaccess- 
ible. 
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(Europe  to  ^Itncrica. 


BY    JOHN    BO  WRING. 

Europe  shouts  "  Emancipation !  " 

Will  America  reply  ? 
Nation  wakening  after  nation, 

Stands  erect  in  liberty. 

Will  the  land  the  seas  beyond 

Now  respond  as  we  respond  ? 
1 
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Come !  in  tliis  august  communion 
Man  with  man  and  friend  with  friend  I 

In  this  all-embracing  union 
Peojile  shall  with  people  blend ! 

Joyful  hymns  from  shore  to  shore 

Sweep  the  freed  Atlantic  o'er ! 

Crushed  and  crumbling  into  ruin, 

Tyranny's  old  castles  fall :  — 
Joy !  for  this  is  Freedom's  doing  I 

Joy !  'tis  Virtue's  festival  I 
Souls  enfranchised  —  fetters  riven  • — 
Earth  is  gay  and  bright  as  heaven. 

Oh !  but  'tis  a  dark  contrasting 

Over  the  Atlantic  wave ; 
There  —  O  vision  black  and  blastini?  I 

Stands  the  scourged  and  suffering  slave. 
There  —  the  proud  Republican 
Tramples  on  his  fellow-man  I 


EUROPE  TO  AMERICA. 

Lo !  the  accusing  angel  mounting 
To  the  judgment-seat  on  high, 

Veils  his  blushing  face,  recounting 
The  dark  tale  of  infamy. 

While  the  roll  of  sin  and  shame 

Bears,  America !  thy  name. 

Blush  I  thou  talkest  boldly,  proudly, 
Of  thy  brave,  thy  free-born  race ; 

But,  though  loftily,  and  loudly 
Boasting  —  know !  a  foul  disgrace 

Brands  thy  brow,  thine  honor  stains  ■ 

Slavery's  curses,  slavery's  chains. 

Europe  shouts  Emancipation  I 

Will  America  reply  ? 
Nation  wakening  nfter  nation, 

Snaps  the  bonds  of  slavery. 

• 

Will  the  land  the  seas  beyond 
Now  respond  as  we  respond  ? 
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A  TALE. 

BY    CAROLINE    W.    IIEALY  DALL. 

"  It  is  a  degree  of  torture,  to  bring  vividly  to  my  mind,  v/liat  man 
is  suffering  from  his  own  crimes,  and  from  the  wrong  and  cruelty 
of  his  brother." — CHANinNG. 

"Anger  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul ;  he  that  wants  it,  hath  a 
maimed  mind."— Thomas  Fuller. 

-  A  PEW  years  since,  a  beautiful  and  petted 
child  of  wealth  was  carried  to  a  new  home, 
by  a  husband  who  worshipped  not  only  the 
exceeding  loveliness  of  his  bride,  but  a  rare 
and  shrinking  delicacy  of  character,  which 
had  especially  captivated  the  fancy  of  one, 
who,  had  he.  possessed  the  power  as  he  did 
the  will,  would  have  forbidden  the  light  of  day 
to  kiss  the  cheek  of  his  beloved.  A  secluded 
plantation,  in  the  western  part  of  Georgia, 


AMY.  5 

promised  all  the  retirement  that  his  fond 
affection  could  desire ;  and  if  at  any  moment 
the  heart  of  Edith  AinsUe  shrank  from  the 
change,  and  clung  to  the  society  and  interests 
of  the  large  city,  and  tender  friends  she  was 
leaving,  she  comforted  herself  with  the  reflec- 
tion, "  At  least,  one  friend  will  be  with  me. 
With  Amy  I  cannot  feel  entirely  alone." 
No !  Amy  could  not  forsake  her  mistress ; 
she  had  not  the  desire,  nor  if  she  had,  would 
it  have  availed,  for  she  was  a  slave,  and 
taken  from  her  mother's  bosom  ere  she  was  a 
year  old,  she  had  shared  the  chamber  and  the 
play-room  of  her  companion,  from  that  hour 
onward.  It  never  occurred  to  Edith  to  ask 
whether  Amy  had  a  father  or  a  mother.  So 
accustomed  was  she  to  the  lonely  position  in 
which  slave  girls  are  often  left,  that  no 
thought  of  the  matter  disturbed  her  happy 
heart.    Had  she  been  more  curious  upon  the 

subject,  her  unanswered  questions,  and  a 
*1 
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striking  resemblance  between  the  features  of 
the  two,  might  have  led  her  to  suspect  that  a 
nearer  bond  than  she  had  hitherto  imagined, 
in  truth  united  them.  In  Southern  fashion, 
Edith  was  not  quite  sixteen  when  she  was 
wooed  and  won,  and  borne,  a  willing  captive, 
to  a  patriarchal  dwelling,  embosomed  in  tall 
tulip  trees,  hedged  in  by  Cherokee  roses,  cur- 
tained with  fragrant  vines,  perfumed  by  the 
breath  of  conservatories,  and  made  tempting 
to  her  refined  taste  by  books  and  birds  and 
music.  Robert  Ainslie  spared  no  eflbrt  to 
make  the  "Dell"  seem  lovely  in  her  eyes; 
and  when  the  first  hours  of  happiness  had 
passed,  a  succession  of  gay  visiters  prevented 
Edith  from  feeling  the  true  loneliness  of  her 
[)Osition.  And  thus,  surrounded  by  all  that 
could  minister  to  Epicurean  tastes,  did  the 
first  two  years  of  her  married  life  glide  by, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  third,  Amy 
laid  upon  her  throbbing  bosom  her  first-born 
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son.  The  birth  of  litis  child  brought  Edith  to 
the  gates  of  death  —  and  with  a  trembhng 
spirit  had  she  encountered  her  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. When  she  came  from  her  sick 
chamber,  it  was  in  the  power  of  renewed 
lovehuess,  with  a  tenderer  affection  for  her 
husband  than  she  had  ever  felt  before,  with 
the  fount  of  a  mother's  love  just  opening  in 
her  heart,  and  with  the  baptismal  dvo-ps  of  her 
trial — as  she  truly  believed  at  that  moment — 
still  sparkling  upon  her  forehead.  A  religious 
change  had  come  over  her  spirit  and  diffused 
a  pensiveness  over  her  countenance.  To  re- 
store the  hght  to  her  eye,  gay  friends  were 
again  summoned  to  her  side.  Alas !  that 
arao)ig  them  came  no  Mentor,  schooled  by 
God's  Providence  and  inspired  by  his  Truth, 
to  show  her  how  insufficient  was  that  change, 
and  to  write  upon  the  tablets  of  her  heart  the 
words,  —  "  Self-denial  and  Self-discipline  are 
the  whole  welfare  of  life."    The  gay  party 
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trooped  away,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  sin- 
gle individual,  the  college  friend  of  Ainslie. 
During  the  years  of  her  married  life,  Edith 
had  become  more  attached  to  the  companion 
of  her  childhood ;  and  now  that  her  babe  was 
constantly  cradled  in  Amy's  arms,  she  seemed 
constantly  to  unite  them  in  her  aflcction. 
Charles  Hartley  was  a  Virginian,  accustomed 
to  entire  self-indulgence,  and  the  moment  that 
his  eye  rested  on  the  graceful  form  of  Amy, 
as  she  stood  behind  Edith's  chair  at  dinner, 
he  marked  her  for  his  own ;  and  the  glass  of 
water  which  he  took  from  her  hand,  thrilled 
through  his  veins  like  fire.  That  night,  when 
Amy  unbound  the  redundant  tresses  of  her 
lady's  hair,  and  the  fair  babe  slept  in  a  ham- 
mock, rocking  at  their  side,  she  begged  to  be 
excused  from  her  attendance  on  the  table 
during  the  length  of  the  new  comer's  visit. 
Her  eye  had  met  that  of  the  proud  Virginian ; 
and  as  she  spoke,  her  unusual  manner,  the 
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trembling  of  her  voice,  and  the  words,  "  Mrs. 
Ainslic,"  uttered  in  a  somewhat  distant  man- 
ner, would  have  revealed  to  one  less  unsus- 
picious or  more  keen  than  Edith,  that  she  felt 
it  to  be  no  trifling  boon  she  asked.  Never 
before  had  Amy  addressed  her  by  her  married 
name.  She  did  it  now  unconsciously,  but  the 
word  appealed  to  Edith's  womanly  feeling, 
and  the  most  skilful  diplomacy  could  have 
devised  no  better.  "  Amy,"  said  she  with 
dignity,  "  when  did  I  ever  ask  you  to  do  what 
was  repugnant  to  yourself?  Remain  in  your 
chamber,  since  it  so  suits  you,  and  I  will 
provide  another  attendant  for  the  table." 
"  Thank  you,  dear  Miss  Edith,"  was  the  an- 
swer, uttered  in  a  tone  which  showed  that 
while  the  slave -girl  was  grateful  for  the 
unexpected  favor,  she  still  felt  that  in  grant- 
ing it,  an  uneasy  feeling  had  sprung  up  in 
Edith's  heart. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  of  the  matter. 
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Hartley  perceived  her  absence,  and  suspected 
its  cause.  At  first,  he  threw  out  gentle  hints 
that  her  presence  was  required,  but  when  he 
found  that  these  were  not  understood,  he 
appealed  to  Ainslie,  entreating  her  master  not 
to  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
at  least  once  a  day.  For  a  time  his  host 
withstood  him,  but  at  last,  he  told  his  wife 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  consistent  with  his 
usual  hospitality  to  refuse  his  guest  so  simple 
a  gratification.  Poor  Amy  was  remanded  to 
her  post,  and  stood  there  the  victim  of  a  bitter 
conflict.  Once  required  in  the  course  of  her 
usual  duties,  she  could  not  escape  from  the 
observation  of  the  stranger.  Not  once,  but 
many  times  a  day,  was  she  intercepted  in  her 
walks  with  the  child,  or  interrupted  in  the 
performance  of  household  duty  by  her  tor- 
mentor. Edith  herself  could  not  have  repel- 
led his  advances  with  a  more  proper  dignity, 
a  more  just  disdain,  than  this  poor  slave. 
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Uneducated  in  every  sense,  except  by  her 
companionship  with  her  mistress,  there  yet 
dwelt  in  her  heart  the  Eternal  Law  of  liight. 
The  oflspriug  of  a  lawless  and  unrequited 
affection,  she  had,  nevertheless,  unconsciously 
dedicated  her  whole  being  to  a  vestal  chastity. 
But  nothing  availed.  Unable,  while  she  was 
the  property  of  another,  to  accomplish  his 
desire,  Charles  Hartley  besought  his  friend  to 
sell  poor  Amy  to  him.  To  do  Ainslic  justice, 
he  shrank  from  his  first  proposal  with  horror. 
But  Ilarlly  understood  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  He  appealed  to  Edith,  and  she  at  first 
entreated  Amy  to  have  some  compassion  on 
his  agony;  but  Amy,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
pelled her  mistress  with  a  kindling  eye.  "  Ask 
nothing  of  me,"  was  her  calmer  reply,  "his 
presence  in  this  house  is  as  much  an  insult  to 
you,  Mrs.  Ainslie,  as  it  is  to  mc.  I  will,  at 
least,  keep  myself  innocent  before  God." 
When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Hartley, 
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he  left  the  house  angrily,  and  at  once,  for 
Edith  did  not  qualify  one  of  Amy's  words. 
He  repaired,  however,  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  a  few  miles  ofli  from  whence  he  rode 
over  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  continued  to  annoy  Edith  with 
entreaties  for  her  interference,  and  repeated 
offers  of  purchase.    The  light  left  Edith's  eye, 
the  color  left  her  cheek,  and  even  to  her  hus- 
band's caresses  she  gave  but  a  languid  re- 
sponse.   Not  only  did  the  whole  subject 
distress  her,  but  to  be  so  besought  on  such  a 
subject,  by  one  until  lately  a  stranger,  was  a 
perpetual  wound  to  her  delicacy.    She  felt 
herself  losing  ground  in  her  own  self-respect. 
Her  husband  regarded  it  as  a  desecration, 
and  repeatedly  asked  whether  her  own  life 
was  to  be  worn  out  in  defence  of  Amy. 
Alas  I  the  hour  was  fast  approaching  when 
Edith  was  to  prove  that  the  love  of  God,  in 
her  heart,  was  a  vain  pretence,  since  its  first 
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vice, rendered  to  the  Father  of  All,  could 
scarce  have  been  accepted,  smce  it  was  not 
oflcred  in  that  spirit  which  recognizes  first, 
the  Brotherhood  of  All.  She  avoided  Amy, 
and  with  Hartley  at  her  feet,  vehemently 
protesting  his  honorable  intentions ^  promising 
marriage  itself  if  she  desired  it;  —  with  her 
husband  at  her  side,  for  the  first  time  bending 
on  her  an  angry  frown,  —  Edith  yielded,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand,  wrote  a  dishonored 
name  beneath  the  Deed  of  Transfer. 

Christian  men  and  women  of  America,  can 
you  believe  this?  Can  you  believe  that  a 
young  and  tender  girl,  with  an  infant  at  her 
bosom,  with  what  she  believed  to  be  some 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  in  her  lieart,  reared 
withal  in  gentle  condition,  and  recently  risen 
from  a  sick  bed,  could  thus  doom  a  fellow- 
creature  to  a  certain  life  of  infamy?  Wlien 

you  have  read  those  moving  words  of  Thomas 
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Hood,  —  claiming  for  the  unfortunate  a.  place 
in  your  sympathies, 

Owning  her  weakness, 
I'lcr  evil  behavior, 
Ami  leaving  with  meekness. 
Her  sin:j  to  licr  Baviour ; 

has  it  not  seemed  to  you  an  impossible  thing-, 
that  one  of  those  tender-hearted  women,  who 
have  been  farther  protected  by  circumstances 
than  the  force  of  their  own  virtue,  should  pass 
by  such  a  penitent,  or  refuse  to  press  a  kiss  of 
sacred  pity,  the  pledge  of  a  sisterly  help,  upon 
her  agonized  forehead  ? 

You  have  tliought  but  little,  even  on  this 
snbjcct — your  delicacy  has  shrunk  from  it, — 
but  what  think  you  of  giving  up  the  innocent 
to  guilt,  of  setting  your  own  human  hand  to  an 
instrument  which  shall  bind  one,  truthful  and 
afltctionato  to  the  sci*vice  of  sin?  Can  you 
lie  down  at  night,  praying,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  and  remember  without  a  pang; 
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with  what  temptations  she  was  thus  hedged 
ill?  The  case  which  I  have  stated,  is  no 
exception  to  the  common  rule,  except  in  the 
degree  of  patience  and  attention  bestowed  on 
it.  Hundreds  of  such  cases  occur  every  year, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  regard  for  the 
victim  here  evinced.  No  questions  are  asked 
of  the  slave.  She  is  supposed  to  he  incapable 
of  womanly  feeling,  and  although  both  parties 
understand  to  what  a  fate  her  transfer  will 
lead,  neither  has  a  conscience  in  the  matter. 
Read  this  calmly,  and  if  you  afterward  turn 
shrinking  from  the  record  of  the  legalized 
licentiousness  of  France  and  Spain,  let  the 
whole  world  witness  your  hypocrisy.  Edith 
was  like  Pilate.  Questions  of  human  right, 
she  little  understood;  but  she  desired,  like 
him,  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 
Unable  to  do  that,  she  had  not  courage  to 
listen  to  the  deepest  voice  in  her  souL  She 
believed  that  she  could  forget  Amy  —  but 
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when  her  infant  perished  of  a  disease  con- 
tracted through  the  carelessness  of  iis  nurse  ; 
when  her  husband,  high-minded  and  generous 
as  she  had  thought  him,  was  soon  afterwards 
seduced  to  intemperance  and  dice>  there 
doubtless  crept  into  her  heart  a  faint  suspi- 
cion, that  not  without  some  providence  of 
God,  some  discipline  pregnant  with  results, 
and  conceived  in  the  Infinite  Councils,  wore 
these  things  broitght  about.  All  intercourse 
ceased  between  the  families  of  Ainslie  and 
Hartley.  For  many  months,  no  tidings  reach- 
ed the  former,  concerning  the  lost  favorite ; 
but  at  last,  a  newspaper  paragraph,  in  de- 
scribing a  lot  of  fancy  slaves,"  oftered  in  the 
Mobile  market,  spoke  of  a  terrible  suicide 
that  had  occurred  among  them,  a  suicide  com- 
mitted by  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  them 
all,  who  feared  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
this  act  of  her  ignorant  but  guiltless  hand,  less 
than  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  regard 
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neither  law  nor  Gospel.  It  needed  not  tlic 
name  of  Amy,  wliich  followed  this  announce- 
ment, to  confirm  to  the  miserable  Edith  the 
testimony  of  her  own  heart. 

Christian  men  and  women  of  America  I 
during  the  last  three  years  I  have  presented 
to  your  notice  annually  one  of  those  terrible 
facts,  which  are  the  most  available  weapon .s 
of  the  friends  of  Freedom.  None  are  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  slave  master.  He  knows  as 
well  as  anybodj'',  that  a  fact  will  reach  and 
touch  a  dozen  hearts,  long  before  an  argnmcnt 
or  an  abstract  truth  has  conquered  a  single 
mind.  Doubtless  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  slave  enjoys  a  higher  degree  of  happiness 
than  his  master,  it  would  tend  iu  no  degree  to 
justify  the  institution  ;  but  unthinking  men  are 
oftentimes  capable  of  comprehending  an  evil 
consequence,  when  they  do  not  sec  the  whole 
extent  of  moral  obliquity  involved  in  the  insti- 
tution Avhich  is  its  cause.    If  an  apology  were 
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ever  necessaiy,  for  that  which  one  has 
thought  it  right  to  do,  I  ought  perhaps,  to 
apologize  for  the  form  of  narrative  in  which 
I  have  presented  my  facts.  I  know  myself  to 
be  little  skilled  in  it ;  but  confining  myself  to 
a  limited  space,  I  had  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  arjxnment,  and  I  could  not 
but  believe  that  however  clumsily  I  miglit 
arrange  them,  the  facts  themselves  would  find 
a  voice.  My  own  success  seemed  a  smaller 
matter  to  me,  than  the  simplest  manner  of 
presenting  these.  The  first  tale  exhibited  the 
baneful  eilects  of  slave  laws  upon  a  free 
colored  population.  The  second,  the  niter  im- 
possibility of  nourishing  such  virtues  as  truth, 
chastity  and  strong  aflection,  among  a  popula- 
tion, without  the  protection  of  the  law.  The 
tliird  may  bear  ujion  two  points,  first,  the  im- 
possibility of  nurturing  in  the  heart  of  the 
white  man,  a  religion,  a  sense  of  justice,  a 
purity  of  thought  acceptable  to  God,  while 
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under  the  inilncncc  of  such  an  instiiulion  as 
slavery;  and  second,  the  horrible  necessity 
while  such  an  institution  exists,  of  legalizing 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  reaction  of 
these  atrocities  upon  the  character  of  the 
whites  might  still  be  pointed  out,  but  this  is 
not  necessary  while  Mr.  Footc  of  Mississippi 
is  permitted  to  threaten  one  of  our  Senators 
with  Lynch  law,  in  the  face  of  our  whole  na- 
tion, because  in  this  nohlc  rcjmbllc,  in  the 
Capitol,  built  over  the  intended  sarcophagus 
of  "Washington,  he  dares  to  utter  the  mere 
alphabet  of  freedom.  We  shall  not  waste  our 
strength  in  that  way  I  trust,  in  a  year  which 
sees  Gen.  Tavlor  a  candidate  for  our  hisjhest 
oliicc ;  which  ofleis  him  to  all  the  world,  as 
the  true  exponent  of  our  national  character. 
A  motto  borne  by  those  w^ho  have  fought  tlie 
good  fight  far  longer  than  myself,  has  been 
criticised  of  late  in  a  somewhat  quibbling 
spirit.  This  motto,  "  No  union  with  slavehold- 
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ers,"'  I  cannot  myself  accept  to  snch  a  length 
as  some  men  do.  I  would  treat  the  slaveholder 
as  a  criminal;  but  the  cruninal  as  did  Christ, 
encircling  him  with  mercy,  pleading  for  him 
and  with  him,  as  one  sinner  for  and  with  an- 
other; speaking  the  unvarnished  bitter  truth  ; 
crying  "  wo  I  wo  I with  a  sadne?<s,  yet  a  ten- 
derness wln'ch  he  shall  not  mistake. 

If  there  ever  was  a  moment  when  I  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  such  a  motto,  it  is  long 
past.  If  it  were  not,  could  I  remember  that 
at  this  moment,  should  J  remain  silent,  I 
stand  before  God,  guilly  of  llic  imprisonment 
of  Drayton  and  Sayrcs,  holding  with  my  wo- 
maif  s  hand  the  bar  which  secures  their  per- 
sons, dooming  willi  my  woman's  licnrt  seventy 
unfortunate  human  bcinrrs  to  n  life  of  ae2:ra- 
vated  slavery  niid  sin, — could  I  remember 
this  and  not  be  stirred  to  use  my  utmost 
woman's  power  to  speak,  and  sj^onk  gladly, 
beneath  such  a  l)amicr?  Tliorc  may  be  no 
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English  verb  in  our  motto,  but  in  its  place 
llirobs  a  genuine  Saxon  heart.  It  may  be  no 
sentence,  yet  is  it  somewhat  sententious. 
Say  it  means  nothing,  yet  like  the  Great 
Book  of  the  World,  it  meaneth  all  things  to 
all  men,  and  by  God's  Holy  Will,  shall  yet 
save  some.  Disown  it  —  but  you  shall  not 
dishonor  it  —  nor  will  it  need  the  grace  of 
Rhetoric,  to  approve  it  to  all  Human  Keason. 


EAJT  nki:pham.  mass. 
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Africa. 

BY    MARIA  LOWELL, 

She  sat  where  the  level  sands 
Sent  back  the  sky's  fierce  glare, 
She  folded  her  mighty  hands, 
And  waited  with  calm  despair, 
While  the  red  sun  dropped  down  the  strennv 
ing  air. 

Her  throne  was  broad  and  low, 
Builded  of  cinnamon ; 
Huge  ivory,  row  on  row, 
Varying  its  columns  dun, 
Barred  with  the  copper  of  the  setting  sun. 

Up  from  the  river  came 
The  low  and  sullen  roar 
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Of  lions,  with  eyes  of  flame, 
Who  haunted  its  reedy  shore, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  hippopotamus, 
Trampling  the  watery  lloor. 

Her  great  dusk  face  no  light 
Prom  the  sunset  glow  could  take ; 
Dark  as  the  primal  night 
Ere  over  the  Earth  God  spake, 
!(  seemed  for  her  n.  dawn  could  never  brea 

Slie  opened  her  massy  lips 
And  -sighed  with  a  dreary  sound, 
As  wlien  by  the  sand's  eclipse 
ijcwildered  men  are  bound, 
And  like  a  train  of  mourners, 
The  cohmincd  winds  sweep  round. 


SI  10  :<aid ;  —  '  My  torch  at  fount  of  day 
[  lit,  now  smouldering  in  decay; 
'LMiron!:^"h  futures  vast  T  grope  my  way. 
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"  I  was  sole  queen  the  broad  earth  through ; 
My  children  round  my  knees  upgrew, 
And  from  my  breast  sucked  Wisdom's  dew. 

"  Day  after  day,  to  them  I  hymned ; 

Fresh  Knowledge  still  my  song  o'erbrimmed, 

Fresh  Knowledge,  which  no  time  had  dimmed. 

"  I  sang  of  Numbers ;  soon  they  knew 
The  spell  they  wrought,  and  on  the  blue 
Foretold  the  stars  in  order  due ; 

"  Of  Music;  and  they  fain  would  rear 
Something  to  tell  its  influence  clear; 
Uprose  my  Mcmnon,  with  nice  ear, 

"  To  wait  upon  the  morning  air, 
Until  the  sun  rose  from  his  lair 
Swifter,  at  greet  of  lutings  rare. 

"  I  sang  of  Forces  whose  great  bands 

Could  knit  together  feeble  hands 

To  uprear  Thought's  supreme  commands ; 
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**  Then,  like  broad  tents,  beside  the  Nile 
They  pitched  the  Pyramids'  great  pile ; 
Where  light  and  shade  divided  smile ; 

"  And  on  white  walls,  in  stately  shov/, 
Did  Painting  with  fair  movement  go, 
Leading  the  long  processions  slow. 

"  All  laws  that  wondrous  Nature  taught. 
To  serve  my  children's  skill  I  brought. 
And  still  for  fresh  devices  sought. 

"  What  need  to  tell  ?  they  lapsed  away, 
Their  great  light  quenched  in  twilight  gri 
Within  their  winding  tombs  they  lay, 

"  And  cer*urics  went  slowly  by, 
And  looked  into  my  sleepless  eye. 
Which  only  turned  to  see  them  die. 

"  The  winds  like  mighty  spirits  came, 
Alive  and  pure  and  strong  as  flame, 
At  last  to  lift  me  from  my  shame ; 
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"  For  oft  I  heard  them  onward  go, 
Felt  ill  the  air  their  great  wings  row, 
As  down  they  dipped  in  journeying  slow. 

"  Their  course  they  steered  above  my  head. 

One  strong  voice  to  another  said, 

'  Why  sits  she  there  so  drear  and  dead  ? 

" '  Her  Idngdom  stretches  far  away ; 
Beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  day. 
Her  myriad  children  dance  and  play.' 

"  Then  throbbed  my  mother's  heart  again, 
Then  knew  my  pulses  finer  pain, 
Which  wrought  like  fire  within  my  brain. 

"  I  sought  my  young  barbarians  where 
A  mellower  light  broods  on  the  air. 
And  heavier  blooms  swing  incense  rare. 

"Swart-skinned,  crisp-haired,  they  did  not  shun 
The  burning  arrows  of  the  sun  ; 
Erect  as  palms  stood  every  one. 
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"  I  said ;  —  These  shall  hve  out  their  day 
111  song  and  dance  and  endless  play; 
The  children  of  the  world  are  they. 

"  Nor  need  they  delve  with  heavy  spade ; 
Their  bread,  on  emerald  dishes  laid, 
Sets  forth  a  l)anq[uet  in  each  shade. 

"  Only  the  thoughtful  bees  shall  store 

Their  honey  for  them  evermore ; 

They  shall  not  learn  such  toilsome  lore  ; 

"  Tlieir  finest  skill  shall  be  to  snare 
The  birds  that  flaunt  along  the  air, 
And  deck  them  in  their  feathers  rare. 

"  So  centuries  went  on  their  way, 
And  brought  fresh  generations  gay 
On  my  savannahs  green  to  play. 

"  There  came  a  change.    They  took  my  free, 
My  careless  ones,  and  the  great  sea 
Blew  back  their  endless  sighs  to  me : 
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*'  With  earthquake  shiiddermgs  oft  the  mould 
Would  gape ;  I  saw  keen  sj^ears  of  gold 
Thrusting  red  hearts  down,  not  yet  cold, 

"  But  throbbing  wildly ;  dreadful  groans 
Stole  upward  through  Earth's  ribbed  stones, 
And  crept  along  through  all  my  zones. 

*'  I  sought  again  my  desert  bare, 
But  still  they  followed  on  the  air, 
And  still  I  hear  them  everywhere. 

"  So  sit  I  dreary,  desolate, 

Till  the  slow-moving  hand  of  Fate 

Shall  lift  me  from  my  sunken  state." 

Her  great  lips  closed  upon  her  moan ; 
Silently  sat  she  on  her  throne, 
Rigid  and  black  as  carved  in  stone. 
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®l)e  Emblem  of  our  (Jountr^. 

A  CHAINED  £\GLE,  WITH  TORN  AND  DISHEVELLED  PLUMAGE. 

BY    SASIUEL    J.  MAY. 

My  next  neighbor  yesterday  received  an 
eagle,  captured  in  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  I 
ever  saw.  He  fastened  him  to  a  low  post,  by 
a  chain  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  left 
him  to  meditate,  as  he  might,  upon  his  sad 
condition.  My  study-window  overlooks  the 
yard,  where  this  noble  bird  is  imprisoned; 
and  for  the  last  hour  or  two  I  have  entered 
too  deeply  into  his  humiliation,  to  be  able  to 
raise  my  thoughts  to  any  higher  subject.  But 
he  has  seemed  to  me,  by  no  means,  a  low 
theme.  I  have  not  been  gazing  at  him  merely 

as  a  bird,  but  as  the  emblem  of  my  country. 
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Tl\is  eagle,  chained,  torn,  dishevelled  as  he  is, 
and  insulted  as  he  has  been  by  troops  of  men 
and  boys,  has  ajipeared  to  me  only  too  em- 
blematic of  this  American  Union  —  this  noble, 
proud  Republic  —  my  country,  that  at  her 
birth  seemed  plumed  already  for  the  skies ; 
eager  to  rise,  as  on  eagle's  wings,  to  the  very 
empyrean  of  political  light,  above  the  mists 
and  clouds  that  surround  tlio  dynasties  of  the 
old  world ;  to  gaze  witli  eye  nnblenching  at 
the  meridian  day  of  human  rights,  and  bear 
around  the  world,  on  untiring  pinion,  our  glo- 
rious Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  oh  how  changed,  how  sad  the  spec- 
tacle. I  see  it  imaged  in  this  poor  eagle,  in 
niy  neighbor's  dirty  yard.  This  King  of  birds, 
that  might  perch  at  pleasure  on  the  highest 
mountain  peaks,  and  soar  above  them  to  the 
gates  of  heaven,  moping  demurely,  restricted 
to  a  few  feet  of  earth,  and  forbidden  to  rise 
beyond  the  rcacli  of  his  relentless  captor. 
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Two  or  three  times  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten his  enthrahiient.  He  has  flapped  his 
broad  wings,  looked  upward  and  essayed  to 
fly.  But  the  chain,  the  chain  has  held  him ; 
and  after  a  few  painful  struggles  he  has  fallen 
prostrate. 

A  lad,  (I  shall  hereafter  call  him  Wilmot,) 
compassionating  his  utter  debasement,  has  just 
now  fixed  for  him  a  perch  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was  aflecling  to  see  how 
eagerly  the  once  noble  bird  sprang  to  the 
"  proviso ; "  and  humiliating,  that  for  a  while 
he  really  seemed  proud  of  his  elevation.  He 
stepped  loftily,  looked  about  him  with  an  air 
of  exultation,  turned  his  eye  to  the  heavens 
that  he  loves,  once  more  spread  his  broad 
pinions,  and  launched  him  for  a  flight.  Oh  I 
how  abortive  ;  scarcely  had  he  left  his  perch, 
when  he  encountered  his  chain  again,  and  fell 
to  the  earth. 
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And  now  he  seems  to  be  settling  himself, 
resigned  to  his  fate;  content  to  attempt  no 
more  for  freedom,  so  he  may  be  left  to  main- 
tain his  perch.  But  here  come  cruel  men  and 
wanton  boys  to  try  his  temper.  One,  more 
valiant  than  the  rest,  (he  must  be  a  Calhoun) 
has  actually  taken  hold  of  the  end  of  his 
perch,  and  is  determined  to  shake  him  off 
The  poor  bird  resists  awhile;  clings  to  his 
"proviso;"  but  alas  the  chain  is  around  his 
spirit  now.  He  yields,  he  falls.  Shouts  of 
victory  fill  the  air.  Emboldened  by  his  obvi- 
ous imbecility,  another  has  seized  him  by  his 
unchained  leg,  and  lo,  despite  his  screams, 
the  firey  flashes  of  his  eye,  and  the  furious 
flapping  of  his  wings,  he  is  thrown  flat  upon 
his  back. 

All  this  has  actually  passed  before  my  sight. 
Is  it  not  significant?  Could  I,  would  you, 
interpret  it  otherwise  ? 


SVKACUSE,  NEW  YOHK. 
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Sonnet. 

BY    JANE    E.  HORNBLOWER. 

Cast  to  the  winds  thy  great  and  glorious 
scroll 

Of  Independence  !  for  its  every  page 
Columbia !  condemns  thee  !  vainly  rage 
Thy  children  in  their  chains  —  and  distant 
roll 

The  thunder  of  their  murmurs  —  They  are 
thine, 

Thy  fellow-men,   thy   Brothers — chartered 
free 

By  that  same  scroll  baptized  to  liberty, 
By  God's  own  fiat,  by  a  rigid  divine. 
Go!  burn  that  glorious  page  —  it  seals  thy 
shame, 

And  to  thy  Maker  stamps  thee  "  Hypocrite  ;" 
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Tliinkst  lllou  tlie  smile  supreme  tliat  blest 
that  rite, 

Will  shine  on  deeds  the  savage  would  dis- 
claim ? 

No  —  from  their  chains  where  human  blood  is 
spilt, 

Cry  loud  to  Heaven  thy  tyrant  acts  of  guilt  I 

MVEIU'OOL,  E.VGLA.VU, 
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?3is£5olution  of  tl)c  Union. 

BY    PARKER  PILLSBURY. 

It  was  ten  years  before  the  Annexation  of 
Texas,  that  the  event  was  predicted  by  the 
Abohtionists.  In  1837,  the  Editor  of  the  Lib- 
erator, in  an  address  before  the  New  England 
Anti- Slavery  Convention,  nttered  the  bold 
words  that  follow : 

"  Every  moment  is  big  with,  peril ;  and  the 
Annexation  of  Texas  is  obviously  to  be  among 
the  first  acty  of  Congress  —  unless  the  people 
of  the  non- slave-holding  States  speak  in 
thunder  tones  of  remonstrance.  And  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  step  will  be  — 

"  The  opening  of  an  immense  and  highly 
fertile  territory  to  those  bloody  abominations, 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade. 
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"  The  fiirtlier  degradation  and  subservi- 
ency of  the  people  of  the  North  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  South. 

"  Then  the  loss  of  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  North,  and  the  supremacy  of  a 
Southern  policy  in  Congress. 

"  The  perpetuity  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade  in  the  District  of  Colunibia. 

"  The  admission  of  as  much  slave-liolding 
territory  into  the  Union,  as  the  South  shall 
desire. 

"  A  Vv'ar  witli  Mexico." 

Claiming  no  spirit  of  prophecy,  these  daring 
words  were  uttered  and  registered  ten  years 
and  more  ago,  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  — 
His  best  friends  deemed  them  visionary,  hy- 
perbohcal,  —  rhetorical  flourish;  a  desperate 
instrumentality  of  a  bold  and  determined  spirit, 
to  waken  his  besotted  and  slumbering  coun- 
trymen. None  knew  so  well  as  Abolitionists, 
how  deep  was  the  degradation  of  the  people, 
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and  how  desperate  the  depravity  of  their 
rulers.  But  even  their  eye  had  hardly  seen, 
or  their  car  heard,  or  heart  conceived,  the 
things  that  Shivery  had  prepared  for  its  ov^n 
enlargement  and  preservation.  All  others  at 
the  North,  spurned  the  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion, wiih  contempt  and  indignation.  Democ- 
racy answered,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
should  do  this  thing?"  and  the  Whig  party 
cursed  the  prophet  in  the  name  of  all  its  gods. 

But  the  generation  has  not  yet  passed 
away,  and  io,  all  these  things  and  more,  have 
been  fulfilled.  So  true  is  it,  that  with  Slavery 
all  things  are  possible. 

Who  now  shall  say  the  hour  for  a  Dis- 
solution of  the  Union  has  not  fully  come? 
Slavery,  which  at  the  first,  was  a  little 
cloud  like  a  man's  hand,  now  blackens  our 
whole  political  horizon.  By  the  terms  of  the 
National  compact,  the  States  are  bound  in 

chains,  and  the  people  in  fetters  of  iron ;  and 
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Slavery,  thus  secure,  bids  defiance  to  the 
world.  Like  some  terrible  giant,  it  has  plant- 
ed one  foot  on  the  Atlantic  strand,  the  other 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  With  one  hand  it 
strangles  liberty  in  the  North,  with  the  other  it 
hurls  freedom  from  Oregon,  and,  on  that  vir- 
gin soil,  seeks  to  rear  its  bloody  altars.  One 
glance  from  its  lightning-eye  dissolved  our 
Southern  boundary,  and  scared  the  Mexican 
eagle  forever  from  his  eyrie  in  the  Cordilleras. 
It  rears  its  throne  of  skulls  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Montezumas,  and  covets  the  broad  vallies 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  sugar  fields  of  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo.  Let  it  but  speak,  and  it 
is  done,  and  none  dare  say  unto  it  —  What 
doest  thou  I 

Northern  men  dare  not  sever  the  chain  that 
binds  them  to  the  Union,  though  all  heaven 
and  its  inhabitants  wait  to  bless  and  ratify 
the  deed.  Justice  and  humanity,  reason  and 
conscience,  God  and  all  nature,  urge  the  con- 
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summation,  and  yet  we  delay.  We  tremble 
at  the  consequences,  though  they  were  the 
best  benisons  of  heaven. 

Severed  from  that  ghastly  corpse  of  dis- 
solving destruction,  our  boundless  enterprise, 
industry,  economy,  and  temperance,  joined  to 
those  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth,  which 
nature  has  scattered  on  every  hill,  opened  in 
every  valley,  and  spread  out  on  every  plain 
and  prairie  between  the  two  oceans,  and  from 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  to  the  Lakes,  would  soon 
render  us  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We 
should  sit  Queen  among  the  Nations.  Every 
wilderness  of  our  vast  domain  would  soon 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Every  desert  would 
shout  for  joy.  Over  us,  the  mornmg  stars 
would  sing  together.  Peace  would  wave 
her  wliite  banner  throughout  our  borders. 
Gladness  and  plenty  would  crown  us  forever. 

But  should  none  of  these  Millennial  glories 
attend  such  a  triumph  of  Justice  and  Com- 
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passion,  still  the  duty  is  not  the  less  imperious. 
What  though  the  day  that  saw  our  deep 
repentance,  shoukl  also  witness  all  the  woes 
that  cowardice  and  cupidity  have  ever  pre- 
dicted! Still  the  voice  of  the  Omnipotent, 
louder  than  all  the  thunders  of  heaven,  de- 
mands that  our  covenant  with  death  be 
disannulled,  that  our  agreement  with  hell 
stand  not. 

What  though  it  baptize  the  South  in  blood ! 
What  though  smoking  towns  and  desolated 
plantations  should  robe  her  in  a  pall,  black 
as  the  midnight  of  despair!  Still,  from  the 
depths  of  nature  and  the  heart  of  God,  the 
command  is,  fiat  justilia  mat  ccchmi''  —  be 
justice  done,  though  the  heavens  fall. 

What  are  states  and  nations,  when  opposed 
to  the  triumphs  of  Justice  I  Let  them  perish. 
Better  far  were  it,  than  that  Slavery  should 
endure,  if  enterprise  and  industry  were  pal- 
sied forever,  and  national  prosperity  numbered 
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with  the  things  that  arc  no  more.  Better  that 
Commerce  wrap  itself  in  its  own  shrouds, 
and  hide  in  the  deepest  caverns  of  the  ocean. 
Sooner  let  thrones  and  dominions  perish, 
and  dizzy  empires  go  reeling  to  the  ground. 
Yea,  let  Justice  be  done  and  Righteousness 
prevail,  though  it  bury  every  Continent  oi" 
the  Universe  in  irrecoverable  and  eternal 
oblivion. 

COJCCORD,  NEW  HAMFSHIRE. 
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i3ivtlj  in  tijc  Slave's  fjut. 

BY    LOUISA    J.  HALL. 

The  voice  of  her  i^angs  had  ceased, 
The  cry  of  her  sharp  distress, 

But  the  gloom  on  her  brow  increased, 
There  was  written  —  hopelessness. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  mother's  joy, 

The  joy  of  a  new-made  mother; 
Could  I  crush  this  babe  like  a  toy, 

Its  breath  in  the  grey  dust  smother  I 
Tenfold  are  tlie  pangs  I  would  bear 

To  feel  myself  childless  again, 
Or  dare  with  my  own  hand  to  tear 

The  life  from  this  creature  of  pain  I 


"  Lo,  they  whisper,  rejoice  I  rejoice  ! 
All  around  my  mistress  fair, 
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When  a  ncw-boni  daughter's  voice 
Wails  out  on  the  summer  air, 

And  that  baljc  with  its  welcome  eyes 
A  smile  from  the  sick  one  wins; 

But  mine !  as  it  helpless  lies, 
The  woe  of  its  life  begins. 

"  Have  I  knowledge  ?  alas,  but  to  learn 

How  basely  our  nature  is  wronged, 
And  the  fate  of  my  child  to  discern 

As  its  future  with  cnrses  comes  ihrong'd. 
In  mercy,  say  not  'tis  a  daughter! 

Oh  God,  give  me  leave  to  destroy 
By  cord,  by  sharp  knife,  or  by  water, 

The  thing  thou  didst  mean  for  my  joy  I 

"  She  is  born,  and  I  shrink  from  her  cry ; 

More  wealth  to  my  mistress  is  given  — 
She  is  born,  there  is  slave  in  her  eye ; 

She  is  born ;  would  it  were  into  Heaven  I 
Kind  Nature!  what  sayst  thou  to  me? 
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The  love  that  is  stronger  than  hfo 
Crieth  out  with  a  voice  Hke  the  sea  — 

It  rendeth  my  spirit  with  strife; 
It  criisheth  the  instinct  of  joy  — 

It  forbids  me  to  thank  thee,  my  God ! 
And  avvfully  bids  me  destroy, 

And  give  the  slave's  babe  to  the  sod  I " 


PROVIDENCE,  nHODE  ISLAND. 
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Setter. 

FROM    HARRIET    M  A  R  T I N  E  A  U  . 

London,  July  9,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND  : 

When  I  left  your  country,  I  thought  I  had 
seen  the  last  I  should  ever  sec  of  Slavery,  — 
except  indeed  with  the  mind's  eye,  from 
which  it  is  seldom  hidden  for  a  day,  when 
once  the  lieart  has  been  awakened  to  its 
disgust  and  horror.  But  I  have  been  to  the 
East,  and  have  seen  Slavery  again:  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  it  appears  to  me  there. 

Tlio  aspect  of  the  East  and  West  is  not 
more  diflerent  than  the  aspect  of  Slavery  in 
the  two  regions  appears  to  a  superficial 
observation.  Your  forests  arc  not  more  un- 
like the  Lybian  desert,  — your  New  England 
churches  are  not  more  unlike  the  temples  of 
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Nubia,  than  the  Slavery  of  Charleston  is 
unlike  that  of  Cairo  or  Osioot :  but  as  I  can 
and  must  love  forest  and  desert,  church  and 
temple,  so  I  can  and  must  hate  the  tyrannical 
mstitution  which  vitiates  man  in  both  regions 
alike.    I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw. 

The  fii'st  slave  I  saw  in  the  East,  —  or  was 
aware  of  seeing  —  was  on  board  the  steamer 
which  took  us  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  He 
was  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  Pasha's  hareem 
at  Cairo :  —  a  tall,  meagre,  ugly,  forlorn- 
looking  being,  —  apparently  a  Nubian.  He 
was  handsomely  dressed,  and  had  two  obse- 
quious attendants  who  brought  his  pipe,  and 
spread  his  carpet,  and  watched  for  his  orders. 
He  spent  the  day  here  in  smoking  his 
chibouque,  performing  his  prostrations  and 
prayers  on  the  top  of  the  paddle-box,  and 
chatting  with  some  of  the  passengers.  At 
home,  he  passes  his  days,  —  if  he  is  like  his 
class  generally,  —  in  waiting  on  the  ladies  of 
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the  hareem,  —  romping  with  some,  pampering 
the  fancies  of  others,  and  playing  the  spy  on 
them  all.  This  being,  doomed  to  a  life  of 
either  dead  apathy  or  raging  passions,  ought 
to  have  been  far  away  in  Nubia,  —  toiling 
under  a  tropical  sun  perhaps,  but  toiUng 
cheerily;  —  in  a  coarse  blouse  instead  of  a 
superfine  embroidered  burnous,  —  with  merry 
children  instead  of  obsequious  fellow-slaves 
to  obey  his  orders,  —  with,  the  creak  of  his 
water  wheel,  and  the  low  of  his  oxen  in  his 
ears  instead  of  the  giddy  laugh  and  monoto- 
nous guitar  of  the  damsels  of  the  hareem ;  — 
and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  free  and  loving 
wife  to  welcome  him  home,  instead  of  the 
wearisome  whims  or  stormy  passions  of 
captive  princesses. 

I  next  saw  Slavery  in  a  hareem  at  Cairo. 
A  party  of  eunuchs  held  up  the  curtain  for 
ns  to  enter;  and  a  company  of  slave  girls 
received  us  with  low  obeisance,  and  then 
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devoted  themselves,  —  two  to  each  lady, — 
holding  her  by  the  arms  to  assist  her  in 
mounting  the  stairs,  and  sprinkling  her  with 
rose-water.     There    were  many   more  up 
stairs,  —  some  black,  some  white;  —  most  of 
them  richly  dressed;  all  obsequious;  few  or 
none  healthful  or  intelligent  in  appearance. 
Tliis  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  disclose 
what  I  know  of  the  life  of  the  hareem,  or  to 
point  out  what  any  one  may  see  that  it  must 
be, — with  its  pining  or  low  sclf-gratulation,  its 
vanity  or  mortification,  —  its  passing  triumph 
or  long  lowering  jealousy,  —  its  ennui,  glut- 
tony, malaise,  premature  old  age,  and  slow 
imregretted  death.     I  have  seldom  had  a 
heavier  heart  than  when  quilting  a  hareem ; 
and  it  was  h.eaviest  when  w^e  left  behind  the 
most  brocade  and  diamonds,  sherbets,  flowers, 
dancing  and  laughing.    These  are  the  chan- 
nels through  which  Slavery  oozes  into  the 
soul,  poisoning  its  life  as  surely  as  the  nar- 
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cotic  coflce,  which  is  sometimes  handed  to 
some  victim  in  such  places,  spreads  the  chill 
of  death  through  the  frame. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Slavery  was  near  the 
lirst  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  —  at  Assonan. 
Within  an  enclosure  were  half  a  dozen  Nu- 
bian children,  —  slaves,  on  their  way  down 
the  river.  Their  look  of  freedom  was  still 
about  them,  and  would  probably  remain  till 
the  strife  of  humanity  should  begin  within 
them,  or  their  humanity  be  extinguished ;  for 
they  were  well  fed,  and  their  employments 
were  such  as  they  had  been  used  to.  The 
little  girls, — the  oldest  of  whom  was  declared 
to  be  fifteen,  and  her  value  £15, — were 
busy  making  and  baking  dourrha  cakes  for 
the  evening  meal  of  the  party.  The  time  for 
pining  had  not  come,  with  them :  but  how 
was  it  with  their  parents?  Their  mothers 
were  now  probably  making  dourrha  cakes  at 

home  —  with  what  aching  of  the  heart,  eye 
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and  ear  for  the  help,  the  presence  and  the 
voice  of  the  lost  little  one !  And  to  some  of 
these  little  ones  the  day  of  pining  mnst  come. 
When  the  boys  are  in  the  cruel  hands  of  the 
Christians  (Copts)  at  Osioot,  mnst  they  not 
pine  for  their  village  under  the  palms,  beside 
the  free  flowing  river  Nile,  which  seems  to 
them  quite  another  Nile  than  that  which  runs 
by  Osioot  ?  They  do  so  pine.  Two-thirds  of 
those  who  come  into  the  hands  of  these  cruel 
Christians  die  of  their  cruelty :  but  of  the 
remainder,  one  here  and  there  dies  of  home- 
sickness ;  a  better  lot,  we  should  think,  than 
that  of  survivors  who  will  forget  home  in  a 
lower  pining  after  luxury,  or  the  power  to 
oppress  men  in  their  turn.  As  for  the  guis, 
we  have  seen  what  may  be  the  prospect  of 
some  of  them.  And  if  one  or  another  should 
become  the  wife  of  some  man  who  can  afford 
but  one,  what  is  her  prospect  ? 
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"  Alee,"  said  a  lady  to  an  intelligent,  able 
and  kind-hearted  young  man  of  five  and 
twenty,  "you  think  it  a  bad  thing  for  your 
countrymen  to  have  more  than  one  wife ;  but 
you  have  not  one."    "  No,"  said  Alee.   ^'  I 
shall  not  take  a  wife  till  I  can  stay  at  home 
with  her.    When  I  can  stay  at  home,  I  shall 
buy  a  white  girl,  and  marry  her."    "But  I 
hope,  Alee,  you  will  take  care  to  learn  before > 
hand  that  she  will  suit  you,  as  to  her  temper 
and  habits.    I  hope  you  will  never  put  her 
away  after  having  bought  her,  so  far  away 
from  her  own  country."    "  That  will  depend 
qn  how  she  behaves  herself,"  declared  Alee. 
"I  will  tell  her  that  she  must  be  good 
tempered,  and  take  care  of  my  boys.    If  she 
behaves  ill  once,  I  will  tell  her  strongly  what 
I  choose :  and  if  she  is  ill-tempered  or  idle  a 
second  time,  I  shall  put  her  away."  And 
Alee's  manner  showed  that  he  was  satisfied 
and  resolved  as  to  this  method  of  proceeding. 
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You  probably  know  tlic  story  of  Scliin 
Pasha,  and  his  marriage.  He  is  now  a  grave 
elderly  man;  but  as  I  Avatclicd  him  in  hi.s 
progress  up  the  Nile,  I  felt  that  his  early 
disappointment,  forgotten  by  nobody,  must 
ever  be  fresh  in  his  own  mind.  A  beautiful 
wife  was  promised  to  Selim, — the  Circassian 
slave  risen  into  favor  and  power.  She  had 
seen  Selim  often,  from  the  hareem;  but  of 
course  he  had  never  seen  her.  She  loved 
him ;  and  he  trembled  lest  he  should  not  love 
her.  But,  when  permitted,  at  the  close  of  the 
wedding  ceremonies,  to  draw  aside  her  veil, 
he  found  her  all  he  could  have  hoped,  young, 
beautiful,  intelhgent  and  modest.  At  supper, 
he  asked  her  history ;  and  found  she  was  a 
Circassian,  from  the  same  district  as  himself, 
the  same  village,  the  same  house,  the  same 
parentage.  She  was  indeed  his  sister.  He 
rushed  to  the  Pasha  in  an  agony  of  despair : 
and  it  was  long  before  he  recovered  from  the 
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shock.  He  is  now  stripped  of  his  power. 
He  was  deposed  just  before  I  left  Cairo,  — 
owing,  it  was  believed,  to  the  malice  of  ene- 
mies :  but  no  trick  of  fortune  can  aflcct  him 
deeply  in  his  latter  years,  after  a  misadven- 
ture so  horrible  as  that  of  his  youth. 

I  see  plainly,  of  course,  that  much  of  the 
Slavery  of  the  East  is  owing  to  the  institution 
of  polygamy.  I  see  also  that  Slaves  are 
sufficiently  provided  for  for  life;  and  that 
most  are  received  into  family  protection,  and 
many  into  family  confidence,  and  that  some 
reach  positions  of  jiower  and  wealth,  and 
found  great  families.  I  see  that  Slavery  is  a 
much  more  favorable  condition,  in  proportion 
to  the  general  lot,  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  I  see  too  that  such  express  attacks 
on  the  institution  as  I  feel  to  be  equally  wise 
and  righteous  in  you  with  regard  to  Slavery 
in  your  country  would  be  worse  than  useless 

in  Egypt  at  present,  while  no  inhabitant  has 
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the  remotest  idea  of  freedom,  —  i^olitical  and 
social,  —  for  himself  or  his  children.  I  see 
that  the  men  of  Egypt  must  rise  above  the 
condition  of  serfdom,  and  the  women  must 
become  something  better  than  brutes  or  toys, 
and  the  children  must  be  trained  to  industry 
and  hope,  before  any  express  attacks  on 
Nubian  and  Asiatic  Slavery  can  do  any  thing 
but  harm.  But  all  this  does  not  affect  the 
odiousness  of  Slavery.  People  may  argue  as 
they  please  on  the  questions  whether  Slavery 
had  best  arise  from  cotton  planting  or  polyg- 
amy, or  be  held  fast  by  Anglo  Saxons  in  a 
republic  or  by  Arabs  under  a  despotism,— 
whether  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  be  sold  away 
from  his  wife  in  Virginia,  or  to  be  an  eunuch 
in  a  hareem  at  Cairo,  or  for  a  woman  to  be 
ploughing  under  a  noonday  sun  in  Alabama, 
or  tortured  by  passions  amidst  the  luxuries  of 
Egypt ;  —  amidst  all  these  questions,  the  fact 
remains  clear  to  my  mind,  and  heavy  on  my 
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hcarl,  —  tlmt  Slavery  is  odious,  everywhere 
and  under  all  circumstances.  This  is  nothing 
new,  dear  friend.  It  is  a  thought  older,  witli 
both  of  us,  than  our  fricndshii-) :  yet,  after 
what  I  liave  seen,  it  is  as  fresh  to  mc  as 
if  I  had  yesterday  heard  of  Slavery  for  the 
first  time.  And  I  write  it  to  you  because  I 
need  and  like  to  write  to  you  of  wiiatever  is 
freshest  to  mc. 

Your  afiectionatc 

Hauriet  Martineau. 


yiV.ri.  CHAPMAN,  BOSTON,  I.'.  S. 
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BY    E  1.  I  Z  A    L  E  K    F  O  L  1,  K  >  . 

When  through  long  bitter  strife,  and  wenry 
years 

Freedom's  stern  battle  for  the  right  is  won, 
And  hope  takes  place  of  fear,  and  joy  of  tears, 
Who  is  it  that  the  mighty  work  has  done  ? 

Is  it  the  statesman,  who  has  trimmed  his  sail 
With  careful  wisdom  to  the  changing  wind  ? 
Him  the  blind  crowd  their  Saviour,  hero,  hai) ; 
Ami  on  his  brow  the  wreath  of  victory  bind  ^ 

Is  it  the  faithless  priest,  who  makes  long 
prayers 

To  consecrate  whate'er  tlic   world  thinks 
right  ? 
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lie  also,  ill  llic  day  of  triumph,  wears 
A  rol)c  of  glory  lo  weak  liiunan  siglit. 

Is  it  the  valiant  soldier,  brave  and  true, 
Who  pours  his  life-blood  upon  glory's  shrine  ■ 
The  world  unites  to  give  him  honors  due, 
And  every  heart  will  in  his  praises  join. 

But  neither  soldier,  statesman,  faithless  priest, 
Shall  wear  the  crown  upon  that  solemn  day 
When    freedom    holds   her  world-rejoicing 
feast ;  — 

Who  then  shall  wear  the  wreath  of  victory, 
say? 

They   who   o'ertlirew  oppression's  baleful 
power. 

Wrote  on  their  prison  walls  the  tyrant's  doom, 
Sang  Slavery's  death-song  in  that  dreary  hour. 
And  found  their  faith  m  God  dispel  its 
gloom. 
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They  sought  no  glory  that  this  cailh  ailbrds, 
Saw  not  the  wreath  wliich  should  theii  tem- 
ples twine  ; 
Spoke  out  their  message  in  immortal  words,  — 
Such  prophets  wist  not  that  their  faces  shin<\ 
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(Jljc  Paugljtcr  of  tijc  Eiccam0. 

MIANSUATKU  rPOM  TK::  LEHMAN, 
t 

BY    JULIETTE  BAUER. 

A  BURNING  September  sun  shot  its  ardent 
rays  on  the  large  sugar  and  cotton  plantations 
of  Louisiana.  The  cfleminate  planter  retired 
into  the  interior  of  his  cool  dwelling,  and 
l)ehind  well  closed  shutters,  with  the  claret- 
filled  goblet  by  his  side,  lay  dreamingly  on 
his  rocking'cliair,  killing  time  by  playing  with 
a  silver  spoon  with  the  lump  of  ice  shining 
like  a  ruby  in  iKc  wine. 

But  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the  burning 
heat  which  fell  on  their  naked  shoulders, 
stood  the  long  rows  of  negro  slaves,  men, 
women  and  children,  collecting  the  cotton 
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trom  their  wooden  shells,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  a  neighboring  tree  the  overseer,  whip  in 
hand,  languidly  watched  tlic  panting  groups, 
castini?  a  lonsinc,-  look  now  and  then  to  the 
distant  piazza  of  the  dwolling-lionse  where  a 
more  pleasing  picture  onchaincd  his  eye. 

Two  steps  led  to  the  gallery  round  the 
master's  house,  which  was  ornamented  with 
(lowers  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors  and 
delicious  perfume.  But  not  only  /lowers 
ornamented  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Beaufort's 
house,  who  was  known  as  one  of  the  richest 
])lanters  in  the  district  of  the  "  faussc  riviere ; " 
not  only  flowers  swung  gently  in  the  scarce 
perceptible  west  wind  Ijlowing  from  the 
region  of  the  livcv,  but  among  the  bud  and 
fruit-enwrcathcd  pillars,  kept  in  motion  by 
the  hand  of  a  little  negro  child,  hung  a  richly 
plaited  hammock  in  which  reposed  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  })lanter,  the  most  beautiful 
Creole  of  Louisiana. 
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And  was  it  to  this  bright  flower  that  the 
sunbrowned  overseer  directed  his  passionate 
glances?  Did  he  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  heiress  of  the 
land  ?  Oh  no,  he  knew  well  that  she  hated 
and  despised  him;  he  knew  the  distance 
between  the  maiden  and  himself ;  no,  another 
being  beside  Gabriele  Beaufort  had  charmed 
his  sensual  mind. 

Beside  the  mistress,  —  a  fan  of  peacock- 
feathers  in  her  hand  with  which  she  not  only 
fanned  the  beautiful  maiden  but  also  dispersed 
the  buzzing  insects,  —  an  equaUy  lovely, 
though  very  diflbrcnt  girl  from  the  former, 
reclined  on  soft  cushions.  This  was  a  young 
Indian,  whose  bronze  color,  bright  sparkling 
eye,  snow-white  teeth  and  graceful  form 
revealed  the  child  of  the  woods ;  only  the  jet 
black  long  hair  seemed  more  to  resemble  in 
its  bluish  shade  that  of  the  beautiful  Quad- 
roon girls.  But  melancholy  feelings  seemed 
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to  agitate  Saise's  breast,  and  once  even,  when 
she  thought  her  mistress  would  not  see  her, 
she  turned  her  face  and  wiped  a  tear  from 
her  eyes,  and  a  soft,  soft  sigh  was  pressed 
from  the  poor  child's  breast. 

Gabriele  however  saw  it.  Dearest  Saise, 
she  said,  what  ails  you?  Why  are  you 
always  so  sad  and  will  not  tell  me  the  cause 
of  your  sorrows  ?    Am  I  not  your  friend  ? 

Saise  pressed  her  mistress'  hand  and 
looked  sadly  in  her  clear  faithful  eyes,  then 
glanced  at  the  little  negro  girl,  and  Gabriele 
understanding  the  hint,  said  : 

Go  aown,  piccaninny,  and  count  the 
chickens  that  run  about  in  the  yard;  but  don't 
come  back  till  you  can  tell  exactly  how  many 
there  are. 

The  child  drew  her  broad  mouth  to  a  merry 
grin,  and  jumped  quickly  down  the  steps  to 
obey  the  command  of  her  "  missus."  Gabriele 
smiled  a  moment  after  her  and  then  turning 
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to  Saise  said  kindly :  you  see  now,  the  child 
is  gone ;  tell  me  frankly  what  grieves  you.  I 
am  sure  I  can  help  you. 

Hear  me,  then,  said  the  Lidian,  calming 
herself;  in  a  few  words  I  can  tell  you  all,  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  you  should  know. 

I  am  the  only  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Riccarees,  and  a  portion  of  our  tribe  —  for 
your  white  brothers  have  almost  exterminated 
our  nation  —  had  settled  near  the  Osages, 
between  them  and  the  Cherokees.  My  father 
was  a  friend  to  the  wliites,  for  he  saw  that 
the  only  safety  for  the  remaining  portion  of 
our  nation  was  that  the  latter  should  conform 
to  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  victors. 
Therefore  every  white  man  was  welcome 
to  our  hut,  and  my  father  treated  them  as 
friends.  Once  only  the  latent  fire  of  the 
warrior  awoke  in  him,  when  a  wliite  man 
whom  he  had  liberally  entertained  grew  bold 
and  insolent  towards  me,  and  at  last  asserted 
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I  had  no  right  to  be  so  prudish  for  that  I  was 
only,  as  my  hair  clearly  proved,  a  nigger. 
Had  an  arrow  struck  my  father  he  could  not 
have  started  up  more  quickly.  He  was  the 
first  warrior  of  his  tribe,  and  my  mother  had 
been  the  daughter  of  a  Sioux  chief;  he  had 
made  her  prisoner  and  afterwards  loved  and 
married  her.  Deeply  wounded  in  his  pride, 
and  maddened  by  passior.  and  anger,  he 
seized  the  tomahawk  and  threw  it  at  his  — 
guest. 

The  wliitc  man  fell,  and  in  the  same 
moment  ray  father  remembered  with  deep 
anguish  that  he  had  violated  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  He  tended  the  wounded  man  as 
if  he  had  been  liis  son,  till  he  recovered  and 
could  leave  our  settlement.  But  that  man 
was  a  devil,  the  blow  had  filled  him  with 
rage  and  tliirst  for  revenge.  In  three  nights 
he  returned  secretly  with  accomplices,  noise- 
lessly attacked  our  hut,  killed  my  poor  old 
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father  who  nished  to  defend  us,  gagged  and 
bound  me,  lifted  rae  on  a  horse  and  galloped 
in  breathless  haste  towards  the  Mississippi. 
The  speed  at  which  we  proceeded  deprived 
me  of  consciousness,  and  when  I  recovered  I 
was  lying  bound  as  before  on  the  ground, 
while  a  strange,  dark-looking  man  was 
writing  out  a  bill  of  sale  of  me;  he  then 
carried  your  poor  Saise  to  a  canoe  which  he 
rowed. 

Helpless  and  lost  I  lay  on  the  boards  of 

the  swinging  canoe,  and  all  the  evil  that 

threatened  me  rose  in  terrific  pictures  before 

my  soul.    I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  power  of 

the  man  who  kept  his  lustful  eyes  fixed  upon 

me ;  that  as  a  slave  I  could  not  hope  for  pity 

from  the  whites,  and  for  the  first  time  the 

thought  of  suicide  flashed  on  my  brain.  The 

canoe  was  very  small  and  I  saw  that  at 

my  slightest  movement  the  rower  anxiously 

attempted  to  keep  the  balance.    A  sudden 
*6 
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movement  to  the  side  —  tlie  boat  would  upset 
and  I  should  be  free.  Scarcely  had  I  im- 
agined this  plan  for  my  deliverance,  which 
was  certain  death  —  for  although  I  can  swim 
like  a  fish,  my  hands  were  tied  —  than  I 
determined  upon  its  execution.  I  saw  that 
we  were  not  far  from  a  long  island  which  lay 
just  before  us.  For  the  last  time  I  prayed 
silently  to  the  Manitou  of  my  nation,  I  looked 
up  to  the  bright  sunlight  which  for  the  last, 
time  smiled  on  me,  I  drew  a  long  last  breath 
of  the  sweet  air  of  this  beautiful  earth,  and 
with  a  sudden  jerk  I  threw  myself  against 
the  side  of  the  narrow  vessel.  Stop  I  stop  I 
we  shall  sink  I  cried  the  robber,  and  tried  to 
restore  the  balance  on  the  other  side ;  but  I 
followed  his  movements,  and  in  the  next 
moment  I  felt  the  cool  waters  close  over  nie. 
The  canoe  was  upset. 
I  was  determined  that  the  white  man 
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should  never  loncli  me  again  in  life  —  I  sunk 
as  I  thought  never  to  rise  again. 

Bat  God  willed  it  otherwise.  The  strong 
tide  bore  me  upwards  and  my  head  knocked 
against  something  hard ;  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  the  canoe,  but  the  next  moment  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  got  among  the  thick 
underwood  on  the  shore,  on  a  spot  where  my 
feet  could  touch  the  ground,  and  where  dense 
bushes  above  formed  an  opening  into  which 
I  could  put  my  head  and  breathe.  I  was 
saved  for  the  moment,  but  the  strong  tide 
which  broke  near  me  against  tlie  slight 
protection  I  had  found,  threatened  soon  to 
overthrow  it  and  lo  drag  me  inch  by  inch  into 
the  water  and  destroy  me.  I  had  boldly  met 
a  speedy  death,  but  to  die  here  slowly,  slowly, 
perhaps  —  Oh!  it  was  terrible. 

Unhappy  child,  whispered  Gabriele,  press- 
ing her  hand  against  her  heart ;  why  did  you 
conceal  all  this  from  me  ?    Was  that  right  ? 
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But  how  did  you  escape  the  terrible  fate? 
—  For  hours,  continued  Saise,  I  remained 
there ;  far  more  terri))le  than  death  was  the 
thought  of  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  that 
man,  and  I  dared  make  no  efforts  to  save 
myself  But  when  I  could  no  longer  bear  to 
be  in  the  water,  for  the  cold  was  paralyzing 
my  limbs,  I  tried  to  release  my  hands  from 
the  chains  which  3^et  bound  them.  I  was 
successful.  They  were  leather  thongs  and 
had  stretched  with  the  water,  —  my  hands 
slipped  out  and  I  was  free !  Now  I  feared 
nothing ;  the  man  must  have  left  the  spot  or 
else  been  drowned ;  I  dived,  rose  again,  and 
in  a  few  moments  saw  once  more  the  light  of 
day.  But  yet  I  did  not  dare  to  show  myself; 
I  crept  slowly  and  cautiously  along  the  warm 
bank  and  relieved  my  heart  by  prayer  and 
tears  of  gratitude. 

The  rest  you  know.  Your  father  found  me 
a  few  days  later  in  the  woods.    You  pro- 
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tectecl  me,  and  in  your  heart  I  have  found 
kindness  and  assistance. 

Then  why  your  continual  sorrow,  my  dear 
child,  said  the  maiden.  You  arc  with  friends 
who  will  not  permit  you  to  be  harmed;  or 
have  you  any  other  griefs  ? 

Did  you  see,  said  Saise,  looking  round 
anxiously,  liow  they  gave  up  the  poor  crea- 
ture to  her  master,  wlio  he  said  had  run  away 
from  him  ? 

But  it  was  a  slave,  and  he  was  her  master. 

And  how  do  you  know  that  he  was  her 
master,  did  she  not  swear  that  she  had  never 
seen  him  ? 

But  he  had  the  bill  of  sale,  in  which  her 
whole  person  was  described,  repUed  Gabriele. 

They  took  her  away  in  chains,  continued 
Saise  with  increasing  terror,  and  such  a  bill 
of  sale  is  written  of  me ;  my  person,  my  face, 
my  hair,  my  eyes,  even  the  mark  on  my 
shoulder  are  described.    Oh  God  !    She  sunk 
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down  sobbing  and  hid  her  face  in  the  cush- 
ions. 

Gabriele  sprung  out  of  the  hammock  and 
hastened  to  the  side  of  her  friend  to  console 
lier,  though  she  knew  too  well  the  danger 
which  would  threaten  her  if  she  were  again 
discovered  by  the  robber. 

Come,  she  said  to  the  weeping  one,  I  know 
how  to  help  thee.  You  know  our  friend,  the 
young  Creole,  St.  Clyde,  he  is  friendly  to  us 
both,  to  you  as  well  as  to  me,  he  will  adv^isc 
us.  Either  he  will  hasten  to  the  Chcrokecs 
or  Osages  to  bring  witnesses,  or  he  will  send 
a  messenger.  At  all  events  you  must  accuse 
the  robber,  that  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  his 
persecution.  Celeste,  Celeste,  she  called  to 
the  little  child  who  was  yet  counting  the 
fowls,  come  here,  and  first  send  me  Endy- 
mion.  But  Endymion  was  there  behind  his 
playfellow  and  said:  Missus  wants  Dymion, 
here  he  is. 
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Endymion,  said  Gabriele,  you  know  where 
Mr.  St.  Clyde  lives  ? 

Massa  Clyde,  yes,  nodded  the  negro  boy, 
but  a  strange  gentleman  is  here. 

Very  well,  take  him  to  my  father,  continued 
the  young  woman  impatiently.  You  must 
hasten  to  Mr.  St.  Clyde  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  ask  him  to  come  here  if  he  can, 
immediately.  And  feed  my  horse,  we  may 
want  it  for  a  sudden  journey. 

The  round  face  of  the  boy  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  in  a  few  moments  the  hoofs  of 
his  horse  were  heard  galloping  along  the 
road. 

Gabriele  was  consoling  Saise,  while  the 
stranger,  an  old  friend  of  Duxon  the  overseer, 
and  who  had  been  connected  with  him  in 
many  disgraceful  actions,  supped  with  Mr. 
Beaufort.  He  despised  all  negroes,  to  the 
most  distant  generations,  and  divided  the 
world  into  planters,  non-planters  and  negroes, 
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associating  only  with  the  richest  among  the 
former.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
old  gentleman  that  ho  invited  him  to  spend 
the  night  in  his  house. 

Gahriele  was  leaning  thonghtfully  against 
a  pillnr,  looking  along  the  road  on  which  she 
expected  to  see  her  messenger  return.  Saise 
sat  at  her  feet  pressing  licr  hand  to  her  hot 
cheeks  and  with  her  eyes  following  the  look 
of  her  friend  and  mistress. 

The  steps  of  the  men  sounded  on  the 
stairs. 

He  stays  long,  whispered  Gabrielc. 

Very  long,  said  Saise,  and  she  felt  her 
friend's  eyes  on  her,  but  she  did  not  meet 
them  but  leaned  against  lier  more  aflcction- 
ately. 

Saise,  are  you  not  consoled  yet?  said  Ga- 
brielc.   How  red  you  are. 

Good  evening  ladies,  said  the  stranger. 
Good  evening,  children,  said  Mr.  Beaufort. 
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Mr.  Pitwell,  riiy  daughter  and  her  friend,  a 
young  Indian.  Well,  Gabriele,  is  Saise  ill? 
What  ails  the  girl  ? 

Saise  rose,  turned  towards  the  stranger, 
looked  at  him  for  one  moment,  gave  a  heart- 
rending  shriek  and  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

Gabriele,  immediately  guessing  the  truth, 
tinew  her  handkerchief  over  her  friend's  face, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Pitwell  pulled  away  the 
handkerchief  and  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
—  My  drowned  slave  I 

Your  what,  cried  Mr.  Beaufort,  your  slave  ? 
She  is  an  Indian,  they  are  never  sold. 

I  demand  my  property,  said  Pitwell,  coolly 
opening  his  pocketbook.  Here's  the  bill  of 
sale,  he  continued.  Her  father  was  an  Indian 
but  her  mother  Avas  of  mixed  blood ;  that  she 
is  the  right  one,  the  mark  on  her  shoulder  will 
prove. 

Beaufort  read,  returned  the  letter,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Saise. 
7 
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Back,  father,  said  Gabiicle,  in  extreme 
terror.  I  swear  this  bill  of  sale  has  been 
forged.  Saise  has  told  me  all;  she  has 
been  stolen  from  her  tril)c,  and  her  father 
murdered. 

Nonsense,  said  Piiwell.  smiling.  Have 
yon.  ever  met  a  rnn-away  nigger,  miss,  who 
has  not  invented  some  snch  credible  tale  ? 

Father,  father,  said  Gabriele  ;  and  she  tried 
to  oppose  him,  bnl  he  pnshed  her  nsidc 
angrily,  and  said : 

This  is  too  much,  I  shall  do  her  no  harm ; 
if  she  is  an  Indian,  she  is  free;  but  if  I  find 
the  mole,  —  the  devil  I  yes.  there  it  is.  Mr. 
Pitwell  — 

Stop,  screamed  Gabriele,  here  is  Mr.  f^t. 
Clyde.  "Wait  till  he  comes,  he  cannot,  he 
will  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  St.  Clyde  has  no  business  to  interfere 
ill  our  aflairs.  Mr.  Pitwell,  the  girl  is  yours, 
and  she  may  thank  my  daughter  for  not 
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having  a  sound  taste  of  the  lash  for  imposing 
on  me  and  having  made  me  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  a  nigger. 

A  man's  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs. 

Mr.  St.  Clyde !  help  !  help !  cried  Gabriele. 

At  the  moment  that  he  entered  the  room 
Saise  opened  her  eyes ;  one  look  told  her 
everything.  For  a  few  moments  she  con- 
cealed her  face  on  her  friend's  breast,  then 
she  rose  and  looked  wildly  and  slmdderingly 
around  her. 

For  Heaven's  sake  what  has  happened? 
exclaimed  St.  Clyde,  rushing  to  the  terrified 
girl  and  supporting  her.  What  has  happened, 
Miss  Beaufort? 

Save  Saise,  she  exclaimed,  —  save  her 
from  that  fellow. 

Gabriele,  said  her  father,  I  am  tired  of  this ; 
Mr.  St.  Clyde  leave  the  nigger  to  herself, 
it  does  not  become  a  white  man  — 

Mr.  Beaufort ! 
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Certainly,  the  girl  is  this  gentleman's  rim- 
av/ay  slave. 

It  is  ialso,  said  Saise,  suddenly  rising 
[>roiul!y.  Her  whole  strength  liad  returned, 
and  the  free  daughter  of  the  woods  spoke  in 
her.  She  related  her  whole  story,  but  in 
vain,  —  a  white  man  claimed  her  as  his  slave, 
he  held  llic  ftxhil  bill  of  sale,  there  was  no 
helj)  for  her. 

Gabriele,  as  a  last  resource,  oflxsred  to  buy 
her  friend  from  the  stranger,  but  St.  Clyde 
exclaimed  — 

No,  no,  that  would  be  acknowledging  that 
she  belongs  to  the  proscribed  race.  Pure  and 
free  she  shall  bo  proved,  if  the  proof  costs  me 
my  life.  You,  Mr.  Pitwell,  must  remain  in 
the  parish  till  you  have  cleared  yourself  from 
this  accusation,  and  she  must  not  be  delivered 
into  your  hands. 

You  may  accuse  me,  sir,  said  Mr.  Pitwell,  I 
knoAV  tlie  laws  well  enough  to  have  nothing 
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to  fear;  but  you  may  not  keep  my  property 
from  me. 

First  prove  that  it  is  your  property 

Tiiat  is  proved,  Mr.  St.  Clyde,  retarned  Mr. 
Beaufort,  and  you  will  oblige  me  if  you  will 
interrupt  us  no  further.  Mr.  Duxon,  —  he 
turned  to  the  overseer,  —  pray  take  this  run- 
away slave  to  one  of  the  ncgvo  huts.  You 
answer  for  her  safety. 

Duxon  look  out  his  bowie  knife  and  said, 
the  girl  is  under  my  care,  and  whoever  tam- 
pers with  my  niggers  may  have  an  inch  of 
cold  steel  in  his  body. 

St.  Clyde  was  unarmed,  besides  he  knew 

how  the  laws  protected  the  overseers  if  a 

stranger  interfered  with  their  business.  But 

he  vowed  to  himself  he  would  save  Saise  if 

it  should  even  cost  his  life.    Farewell,  Miss 

Beaufort,  he  said,  do  not  desert  her,  and  let 

me  feel  that  she  is  not  alone  in  the  world 

while  I  go  to  fetch  counsel  and  aid.  He 
*-7 
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hastened  clown  the  stairs,  mounted  his  horse 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Gabriclc  bent 
over  the  sobbing  girl,  while  two  negroes  came 
to  ])ear  her  to  one  of  the  low  huts  appointed 
for  the  negroes.  Gabriclc  retired  to  her 
chamber,  the  gentlemen  to  their  supper, 
where  Mr.  Beaufort  repeatedly  thanked  Pit- 
well  for  having  .saved  him  from  the  shame  of 
having  "  niggers  "  at  his  table. 

After  supper,  Pitwell  walked  out  with  the 
overseer  in  the  grounds,  and  related  to  his  old 
friend  the  whole  story  of  Saisc's  capture.  I 
wonder,  he  said,  how  she  escaped.  I  saw 
her  sink,  and  her  hands  were  tied. 

The  Indians  can  swim  like  fish.  But,  Pit- 
well,  said  Duxon,  I  will  buy  her  from  you. 

You?    But  the  voun<T  Creole? 

Never  mind  him.  We  shall  be  far  enough 
when  he  returns. 

They  soon  settled  on  the  terms,  and  also 
how  in  three  days  Duxon  would  join  Pitwell 
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on  his  way  to  Texas,  whither  he  was  going 
with  several  slaves,  bought  from  dishonest 
overseers  or  acquired  as  Saisc,  or  as  her  full 
name  was,  Madounis-Ais ;  had.  been  obtained. 
Duxon  had  already  secured  a  considerable 
sum  during  the  three  years  he  had  mannged 
Mr.  Beaufort's  plantation,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  take  several  slaves  with  him,  by 
making  them  fair  promises  of  less  work,  more 
liberty,  and  a  better  climate. 

In  the  meantime  St.  Clyde  had  hastened 
so  quickly  to  the  judge's  house  in  the  nearest 
town,  that,  as  he  dismounted,  at  the  door,  his 
horse  fell  down  worn  out  with  fatigue.  With- 
out bestowing  a  look  upon  it,  he  bounded  up 
stairs,  rushed  into  the  judge's  room,  and  in  a 
few  words  related  the  crime  that  was  bein"- 
enacted. 

The  judge  was  a  good  man,  humane  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority,  but  he  shook  his 
liead  doubtfully,  for  he  knew  the  power  of  a 
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bill  of  sale.  Young  man,  he  said,  tliis  is  a 
bad  case.  It  seems  to  iiie  also  that  you  look 
upon  all  this  in  too  romantic  a  manner;  but 
if  it  is  all  true  I  do  not  sec  how  I  can  help 
you;  we  may  not  act  against  the  law  if  even 
we  have  the  fmn  belief  that  the  girl  is  wrong- 
fully seized. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  release  her  I'rom 
this  man's  power  until  we  can  bring  wit- 
nesses from  lier  own  tribe  ? 

My  dear  friend,  the  tribe  lives  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  from  here.  No,  tliat 
wont  do.  Even  if  you  have  the  witnesses 
they  would  only  be  —  Indians.  The  best 
plan  is  for  you  to  buy  the  girl,  if  you  really 
care  so  much  about  her. 

Buy !  said  St.  Clyde,  with  agony  in  his 
voice.  Buy?  Is  she  tlien  really  a  slave? 
Is  there  no  way  to  save  her  from  this  shame  ? 

I  fear  not,  at  all  events  it  is  the  safest  plan. 
Perhaps  the  stranger  will  consent  to  accept 
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only  part  of  tlio  payment,  and  then  wc  can 
proceed  in  the  matter. 

But  my  dear  judge,  said  the  Creole,  you 
know  I  am  iioor.  My  only  horse  is  ruined, 
and  I  have  scarcely  money  enough  to  buy 
another.  How  shall  I  get  the  money  that 
rascal  will  ask  for  Saisc  ? 

Well,  listen  St.  Clyde.  I  will  buy  the  girl 
myself  and  keep  her;  whenever  you  have 
the  money  you  shall  have  her. 

Buy  and  always  huy,  sighed  the  Creole. 

Accept  my  proposition  said  the  judge,  kind- 
ly. My  wife  is  alone  and  wants  a  companion. 
Saise  shall  be  treated  as  my  daughter. 

Well  then,  it  shall  be  so,  exclaimed  St. 
Clyde.  I  must  obey,  it  w411  save  her  for  the 
moment.  But  I  shall  find  witnesses  of  her 
free  birth,  if  I  have  to  fetch  them  from  the 
poles. 

It  will  be  of  no  use.  But  if  you  will  send 
messengers  to  the  tribe  I  can  tell  you  where 
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to  tind  some,  Seven  or  eight  Indians,  Clioc- 
Uiws,  were  licre  this  nioruiag  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  They  sold  skins  and 
took  powder,  lead,  and  whiskey  in  cxeliaiige. 

But  you  must  first  arrange  this  sale.  Here, 
take  this  letter  for  old  Beaufort,  he  will  bny 
her  for  me;  I  will  find  you  a  new  horse,  hut 
you  must  not  go  this  evening,  Mr.  Beaufort 
is  always  cross  when  he  is  interrupted  after 
dinner,  !Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the 
best  time  to  speak  with  him,  I  will  consult 
a  lawyer  to-morrow  about  the  matter,  and  ii'it 
is  possible  to  prove  her  free  descent,  he  will 
do  it. 

St,  Clyde  obeyed  the  judge's  advice,  spent 
the  night  with  him,  and  started  the  next 
morning  on  a  fresh  horse.  On  the  way  lie 
felt  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  live 
without  Saise ;  he  was  poor  and  had  nothing 
but  his  own  strength  and  perseverance,  but 
he  knew  the  daughter  of  the  woods  would 
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not  regret  luxuries  she  had  Hcver  enjoyed; 
but  first  she  must  be  proved  free  as  the  bird 
of  the  air.  lie  spurred  liis  faithful  animal  to 
greater  speed  and  arrived  at  the  plantation  as 
Mr.  Beaufort  was  sitting  down  to  his  break- 
fast. 

Hallo,  St.  Clyde,  he  said,  I  am  glad  you 
have  come;   I  was  cross  last  night,  that 
damned  nigger  vexed  mc.    Take  a  seat :  oh, 
^you  seek  my  daughter.    She  is  not  well  this 
morning  and  begs  to  be  excused. 
And  —  and  Saisc? 

Mr.  St.  Clyde,  if  we  arc  to  remain  friends, 
don't  spoil  my  breakfast  with  that  stupid 
matter.    The  affair  is  concluded. 

Concluded  ?    Is  Saise  gone  ? 

Not  yet.  But  please  take  a  seat,  the  claret 
is  first  rate  and  the  beefsteaks  excellent. 

Mr.  Beaufort,  here  is  a  letter  from  the 
Judge;  he  begs  you  wmU  obhge  him.  The 
happiness  of  a  human  being  depends  on  it. 
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This  is  loo  mucli,  said  Beaufort.  Po  you 
think  I  would  let  my  claret  got  warm  and  my 
beefsteak  cool  for  the  .sake  of  the  whole 
■\vorld?  "Whatever  can't  wait  till  after  break- 
fast, may  stay  away  entirely,  I  say. 

St.  Clyde  saw  that  speaking  would  be  of 
no  avail;  he  waited  as  calmly  as  he  could 
until  after  breakfast,  and  then  reminded 
Beaufort  of  the  letter.  Ho  read  it,  shook  his 
head  and  said,  it  is  too  kite,  my  overseer  has 
bought  her,  you  may  apply  to  him,  I  will  not 
interfere. 

But,  M'.  Beaufort,  said  St.  Clyde,  what 
makes  you  so  harsh  with  the  poor  girl ;  you 
used  to  treat  her  as  your  daughter. 

That's  the  reason,  sir,  replied  the  planter. 
That  I  should  have  tolerated  such  a  dis- 
grace !  To  show  my  niggers  that  their  mas- 
ter has  dined  at  the  same  table  with  one  of 
them ! 
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But  if  Saisc  is  really  of  pure  Indian  de- 
scent, and  you  assist  in  this  crime  ?  If  that 
stranger  has  forged  the  bill  of  sale,  and  you 
plunge  an  unfortunate  girl  who  looked  upon 
you  as  her  second  father,  into  this  nameless 
misery  ?  — 

Nonsense,  nonsense,  leave  me  alone  with 
your  lamentations ;  the  girl  is  sold,  and  that  is 
done.  If  you  care  so  much  about  it,  buy  her. 
Duxon  will  let  you  have  her,  if  you  give  liim 
fifty  dollars  profit ;  —  or  —  go  into  the  field  and 
send  him  to  me,  I  want  to  speak  with  him. 

The  old  man  went  angrily  into  the  next 

room.   But  he  was  angry  not  with  the  young 

Creole,  but  with  himself.    For  the  first  time 

he  thought  that  he  might  have  been  too 

hasty,  therefore  he  proposed  to  buy  Saise  and 

then  to  discover  if  she  really  had  negro  blood 

in  her  veins.    Until  then,  she  might  live  by 

herself,  and  have  no  connection  with  himself 

or  liis  daughter. 
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An  hour  later,  Duxon  and  Pitwcll  stood 
together  on  the  shore. 

Pitwell,  said  the  former,  we  must  go  to- 
morrow. Old  Beaufort  gets  suspicious.  Only 
fancy,  —  he  wants  to  buy  the  girl,  —  and  when 
I  refused  to  sell  her,  he  grew  angiy  and  told 
me  in  an  hour  I  was  to  bring  my  accounts, 
and  I  might  go.  I  am  not  sorry,  for  when  he 
does  it,  so  suddenly,  there  are  many  things  he 
will  not  discover  to  be  wrong.  To-morrow 
morning  I  shall  be  ready;  in  four  days  we 
must  be  in  Texas. 

Very  well,  I  am  prepared.  I  and  two  as- 
sistants brought  down  all  my  negroes  this 
morning. 

But,  Pitwell,  said  Duxon,  I  don't  doubt 
we  shall  get  away  safely;  but  if  Texas  is 
annexed,  as  they  say  it  will  be,  what  shall  we 
do  then  ?    The  government  will  give  us  up. 

Pitwell  laughed.  If  the  government  should 
give  up  every  one  who  has  committed  a 
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crime,  who  would  remain  on  the  land  to 
cultivate  it  ?    No  fears  of  that,  Duxon. 

Very  well  then ;  to-morrow,  before  daylight, 
we  will  start.  Wc  need  not  fear  pursuit,  for 
Beaufort  does  not  get  up  so  early.  But  will 
Saise  go  with  us  quietly  ? 

¥/hat  a  question  for  an  overseer.  Have 
you  no  whip  ? 

Diixou  smiled.  You  understand  how  to 
treat  ladies.  But  I  have  other  means,  —  I  shall 
take  the  little  gigv  I  wanted  to  stay  with  my 
little  tvife,  quietly,  to  day,  and  I  shall  have  to 
run  about  constantly.  Well,  I  can  make  up 
in  Texas,  she  will  not  be  angry,  I  dare  say. 

No,  I  dare  say  not;  but  now  to  work. 
There  is  the  young  fellow  that  makes  so 
much  bother  about  the  Indian.  The  lady  of 
the  house  is  with  him. 

A  splendid  girl !  a  pity  you  have  no  bill  of 
sale  of  her.    I  would  buy  her  also. 
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The  worthy  pair  separated  to  make  their 
^inangements. 

St.  Clyde  and  Gabriele  were  walking  in 
the  garden  together. 

I  must  go,  said  the  young  man,  I  must  go 
and  seek  help.    Since  this  catastrophe  I  only 

know,  I  feel  —  how  I  .    He  was  silent, 

and  turned  away. 

How  you  love  Saise,  said  Gabriele,  with 
soft,  almost  inaudible  voice,  —  looking  straight 
at  the  young  Creole.  Is  it  not  so,  St.  Clyde  ? 
You  —  you  love  the  Indian? 

Yes,  Miss  Beaufort,  yes,  why  should  I 
conceal  it  from  you.  You  were  her  friend  as 
long  as  you  could  protect  her ;  you  will  assist 
me  as  far  as  you  can. 

Gabriele  composed  herself  quickly  from  her 
emotion.   But  what  will  you  do  ?    Wliat  can 
you  do  against  these  wretches  who  have  the 
law  on  their  side. 
Nothing  with  the  law,  everything  against 
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it.  The  Judge  told  me  yesterday  that  a  troop 
of  Choctaws  are  encamped  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, they  must  help  me.  But  one  request 
more  I  have  to  make.  Will  you  protect 
Saisc  ? 

How  can  I  ?  said  Gabriele,  anxiously.  She 
belongs  to  Duxon  now. 

I  know  you  have  much  influence  over  your 
father  and  that  fellow.  Persuade  them  not 
to  claim  Saise  this  night,  and  let  her  remain 
with  you;  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  with  that 
old  negro  woman. 

You  will  carry  her  off? 

No,  said  St.  Clyde,  gloomily,  her  bill  of 
sale  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  that  fellow, 
and  Saise  be  eternally  miserable  at  the 
thought.  I  must  get  the  document  in  my 
possession.  Will  you  promise  to  watch  over 
Saise  ? 

Yes,  whispered  Gabriele,  and  pressed  his 

hand.    And  you  will  — 

*8 
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Save  Saise,  or  die,  he  replied  firmly. 
And  then  when  you  —  when  Saise  is  yours  ? 
I  shall  go  to  a  distant  land  where  men  are 
not  sold  and  bought  like  animals. 
With  Saise  ? 
With  my  wife. 

Then  farewell,  St.  Clyde.  May  God  pro- 
tect and  aid  you ! 

St.  Clyde  kissed  her  hand,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  galloped  along  the  stream,  to  the 
ferry.  While  the  feny-boat  was  taking  him 
and  his  horse  across,  he  asked  if  Indians  had 
crossed  the  river  yesterday. 

Yes :  they  crossed  the  river  in  two  canoes, 
letting  the  horses  swim  after  them,  with 
bridles  or  ropes. 

And  do  you  think  I  shall  find  them  ? 

I  don't  think  it  will  be  difficult.  They  had 
a  quantity  of  whiskey  with  them,  and  so  they 
will  certainly  not  be  gone  to  hunt  to-day.  If 
you  go  to  that  little  house  there,  peeping 
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tlirough  the  cotton  trees,  I  dare  say  they  can 
tell  you  in  what  direction  the  Indians  can  be 
found. 

The  boat  now  reached  the  land.  St.  Clyde 
again  mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  to  the 
hut  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  backwoodsman  stood  at  the  door.  St. 
Clyde  asked  hira  if  he  knew  where  the  Indi- 
ans were  who  had  crossed  the  ferry  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  former,  without  replying, 
stood  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  remained 
several  minutes  in  that  position,  while  St. 
Clyde  twice  repeated  the  question. 

There  they  are  in  the  wood,  he  replied,  at 
last,  pointing  to  a  narrow  path  which  led  into 
the  thicket. 

The  Indians  ?  asked  St.  Clyde,  in  surprise. 

Yes,  nodded  the  American,  and  continued 
to  smoke  without  paying  any  more  attention 
to  the  young  Creole.  The  latter  having  at- 
tentively listened  for  a  few  moments,  thought 
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he  heard  distant  tones,  and  hastily  thanking 
the  man,  advanced  as  qnickly  as  the  thick 
underwood  would  permit.    In  a  short  time  he 
reached  a  clear  space  at  the  edge  of  a  small 
pond,  and  saw  a  picturesque  and  strange 
scene.    Stretched  on  the  rich  ^rass  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  semi-circle  of  smoking  fires 
which  served  to  keep  ofl"  the  musrpiitoes, 
some  in  their  hunting  garments,  others  with- 
out, but  every  one  witli  an  almost  empty 
whiskey  bottle  in  his  hand,  seven  red  skinned 
hunters  lay  singing  and  shouting  beneath  the 
high  trees  of  the  forest,  while  the  most  sober 
one,  who  seemed  to  be  the  lender  of  the  band, 
was  beating  time  to  the  horrid  noise,  with  his 
sharp  scalping  knife.    He  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  stranger,  but,  without  moving,  he 
held  the  bottle  towards  him,  stammering :  — 
here  —  stranger  —  drink  —  drink. 

Good  God  I  exclaimed  St.  Clyde,  arc  these 
the  men  from  wliom  I  expected  help  I  He 
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dismounted  and  walked  up  and  down,  v^ith 
downcast  eyes,  beside  the  young  huntsman, 
who  conthiued  to  sing  his  song,  ending  — 

Huh,  hull,  huh  fipurn  the  isruskokec, 
Wah,  Wiih,  wah,  the  scalp  here  see. 

At  the  name,  Muskokee,  St.  Clyde  stood 
still.  He  knew  the  Riccarces  were  at  war 
with  the  Muskokees,  but  the  Choctaws  were 
their  enemies  pIso.  The  Indians  might  be- 
long to  cither  of  the  tribes. 

Are  you  a  Riccaree?  he  asked.  Well, 
what's  the  matter,  replied  the  Indian,  trying 
to  find  again  the  interrupted  melody,  and 
beating  the  time  with  his  feet. 

You  must  come  with  me  to  save  a  child  of 
your  tribe  who  is  in  great  danger. 

My  tribe  is  in  Missouri,  murmured  the  In- 
dian, and  then  again  sung  his  song. 

Poor  Saise,  sighed  St.  Clyde,  in  despair, 
seeing  that  in  the  Indian's  present  state  he 
could  hope  for  no  assistance. 
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Ais?  stammered  he,  who  speaks  of  tho 
Meiloiinis-Ais  ?  She  is  dead.  I  want  whis- 
key—  whiskey. 

And  wliiskey "  was  repeated  by  the  nn  > 
conscious  companions  of  the  revel. 

You  know  Medounis-Ais  ?  cried  tlic  Creole, 
seizing  the  staggering  young  man.  Medounis- 
Ais  lives,  she  lives,  and  you  must  help  mo  to 
save  her ! 

Lives,  save,  ivlierc  7  asked  tlie  drunken  man, 
endeavoring  to  fathom  the  meaniiig  of  these 
words,  while  his  glassy  eyes  stared  firmly  at 
the  stranger. 

In  a  few  words  St.  Clyde  related  Saisc's 
story  to  the  attentively  listening  Indian,  who 
stood  with  his  hands  firmly  pressing  his 
temples ;  when  at  last  he  began  to  conceive 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  girl  in  clear  colors,  he 
seized  the  bottle,  in  rage  and  anger,  and 
dashed  it  against  the  nearest  tree. 

Poison  —  poison  —  poison,  he  cried,  my  sis- 
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ler  sold  and  I  am  drunk.  Poison,  poison, 
whiskey  I 

Whiskey,  repeated  the  band,  who  had  only 
sense  enough  left  to  understand  the  last  word. 

But  stop,  said  the  Indian,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late,  tlierc  is  time  yet ;  and  cpiickly  throwing 
oil'  his  hunting  gown  and  leggins,  he  jumped 
from  the  shore  into  the  water,  dived  several 
times  and  landed  again.  Then,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  dress,  he  ran  into  the  wood  and 
soon  reappeared  on  the  back  of  a  little  power- 
ful pony.  His  clothes  and  his  weapons  were 
soon  collected,  and  almost  before  the  Creole 
could  mount  his  horse  he  motioned  him  to 
follow. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Mississippi,  he 
again  dived  into  the  water,  to  destroy  the 
efl'ects  of  the  fire-water,  and  when  he  had 
resumed  his  garments,  he  brought  a  little 
canoe  from  a  hidden  creek.  St.  Clyde  held 
the  bridles  of  the  horses  on  each  side,  while 
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Wetoka,  the  Indian,  quickly  and  skilfully 
rowed  the  boat  across  the  strong  tide.  From 
the  opposite  shore  the  Indian  and  the  Creole 
du'ectcd  their  steps  to  the  house  of  the  Judge. 
On  the  way,  Wctako  told  St.  Clyde  that  he 
had  followed  his  sister  and  caught  and  killed 
her  captor,  but  that  his  endeavours  to  find  the 
lost  one  had  been  in  vain.  In  despair  he  had 
joined  a  band  of  hunting  Clioctaws,  had 
become  indifferent  to  all  that  used  to  be  dear 
to  him,  devoted  himself  to  drink,  and  thus 
foUotved  the  example  of  the  whole  of  his 
unfortunate  tribe. 

The  double  bath,  and  the  great  surprise  the 
news  of  his  sister  had  caused,  had  comi^letely 
sobered  him ;  he  was  now  the  calm,  collected 
Indian,  determined  to  save  his  sister  by  force 
or  cunning. 

It  was  veiy  late,  or  rather  early  morning 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Judge's  house,  and 
while  they  were  yet  consulting  as  to  the  best 
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mode  of  action,  a  constable  rushed  in,  saying 
that  news  had  arrived,  accusing  Pitwell  of 
being  the  j^aid  robber  of  many  plantation 
negroes,  and  that  he,  with  Mr.  Beaufort's  over- 
seer, and  the  newly  bought  Indian,  had  fled  in 
haste ;  the  latter,  who  had  resisted,  having 
been  taken  away  in  chains,  and  that  several 
negroes  had  been  stolen  also  from  Mr.  Beau- 
fort's plantation. 

Wetako  and  St.  Clyde  started  up,  and  no 
entreaties  or  warnings  of  the  Judge  could 
induce  them  to  stay  until  a  sufHcient  force 
had  been  assembled  to  conduct  the  pursuit 
more  efficiently. 

No,  no,  cried  Wetako.    Medounis-Ais  in 
•  chains,  and  Wetako  with  knife  and  gun  on 
their  trace.    We  will  go ! 

For  Heaven's  sake  commit  no  murder! 

cried  the  terrified  Judge.    You  don't  know 

our  laws.    A  life -long  imprisoment  would  be 

your  sentence. 
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The  Indian  smiled  grimly.  Why  do  yon  not 
imprison  the  panther  which  kills  yonr  herds 
by  night?  he  said.  AVetoka  is  a  man,  and 
his  traces  are  deep.    Follow  liim  if  you  can. 

He  leaped  into  the  saddle,  followed  by  St. 
Clyde,  and  they  hastened  to  the  spot  from 
which  the  robber  had  started.  Beaufort's 
plantation  was  in  confusion.  The  neighbor- 
ing planters  were  assembling  to  x)m'sue  the 
fugitives,  and  one  detachment  was  already 

on  its  way.  St.  Clyde  merely  stopped  to 
ask  in  which  direction  the  gig  was  gone,  and 
then,  like  dark  avenging  gods,  they  followed. 

But  when  Duxon,  who  had  been  detained 
behind  his  fellows,  heard  the  sounds  of  the 
pursuers  behind  him,  he  turned  from  the  open 
road  into  the  wood,  and  he  knew  that  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  arrive  at  a  mo- 
rass where  the  traces  of  his  wheels  would 
soon  be  lost.  His  plan  succeeded  for  the 
moment ;  the  planters,  unacquainted  with  the 
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mode  of  following  a  trace,  did  not  notice  tlie 
turning  of  the  wheels,  and  pursued  the  beaten 
road. 

Duxon  liad  however  not  calculated  on 
Saise's  opposition.  As  long  as  they  were  on 
the  high  road  she  had  not  given  up  the  hope 
of  being  overtaken  by  her  lover ;  but  when  she 
saw  herself  surrounded  only  by  trees,  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  man  she  most  feared  and 
hated,  she  thought  her  fate  sealed,  and  with 
despairing  exertion  tried  to  break  her  chains. 
Though  she  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  the 
chains  round  her  wrists,  she  at  last  broke  the 
thongs  which  bound  them  down;  immedi- 
ately she  tore  the  gag  from  her  mouth,  and, 
prompted  by  despair  and  misery,  she  uttered 
a  loud  scream  which  so  startled  the  poney 
that  it  turned  into  the  wood,  and  in  the  next 
moment  the  light  vehicle  knocked  against 
one  of  the  protruding  roots  of  the  trees,  and 
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was  upset,  throwing  the  master  and  his  slave 
into  the  thicket. 

Diixon  quickly  jumped  up  again,  but  his 
fii'st  care  was  devoted  to  the  gig,  which  con- 
tained his  whole  property.  He  seized  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  pulled  it  so  violently 
that  the  blood  of  his  torn  mouth  mingled  with 
its  foam ;  and  then,  while  the  trembling  animal 
stood  still,  he,  with  giant  strength,  raised  the 
fallen  gig. 

But  now  he  turned  in  rage  to  Saise,  who 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  fall,  and 
was  filling  the  air  Avith  her  cries.  He  raised 
the  heavy  handle  of  the  whip  to  strike  her, 
when  in  the  distance  a  loud  cry  sounded 
through  the  quiet  wood.  Duxon  stopped  to 
listen,  and  Saise  stood  as  if  transformed  to 
stone,  so  intently  and  immovably  did  she  look 
towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeded. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose,  said  the  overseer 
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to  himself.  Come,  child,  be  wise,  the  first 
cry  you  utter  is  death !  and  with  these  words 
he  stooped  to  lift  her  into  the  carriage  again. 
But  at  his  touch  the  almost  frozen  girl  re- 
vived ;  with  all  the  power  of  which  she  was 
capable,  she  raised  the  light  chain  which 
bound  her  wrists,  and  dashed  it  with  such 
force  against  the  robber's  head,  that  he  fell 
half  unconscious  to  the  ground.  Again  and 
louder  the  unfortunate  girl  raised  her  cry, 
when  Duxon,  maddened  with  rage  and  pain, 
hearing  the  replying  and  approaching  signal, 
drew  his  broad  knife  from  the  sheath,  and 
bounding  towards  the  shrinking  victim,  buried 
the  knife  deep  in  her  breast. 

Death-struck,  Saise  fell  to  the  ground  in 
the  yellow  herbage,  but  Duxon  flew  to  the 
coach,  tore  out  a  large  pocket-book  which  he 
hid  under  his  waistcoat,  cut  the  traces  of  his 
carriage,  threw  his  gun  over  his  shoulder, 
leaped  on  his  horse  and  disappeared  in  the 
thicket. 
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Scarcely  had  he  vanished  on  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other  two  riders  appeared  on 
foaming  horses,  but  stopped  in  terror  at  the 
sight.  While  the  one,  with  a  wild  cry  of 
agony,  leaped  from  the  saddle  and  fell  on  the 
bleeding  body  of  the  beautiful  girl,  the  other, 
listening  for  a  few  moments,  and  without 
bestowing  a  look  on  the  corpse,  pursued  the 
murderer.  Scarcely  had  he  ridden  two  hun- 
dred yards  when  he  caught  sight  of  him 
trying  to  raise  his  fallen  horse.  He  stopped 
his  poney,  raised  the  gun,  and  the  red  flash 
blazed  through  the  dark  wood. 

The  overseer  felt  himself  wounded,  and 
raised  his  gun  to  return  the  fire;  but  the 
Indian's  tomahawk  wounded  the  left  arm, 
which  dropped  powerless;  and  before  he 
could  take  aim  again,  the  war-cry  of  the  Ric- 
carees  sounded  through  the  wood,  the  bowie- 
knife  hissed  in  the  air,  and  the  wretch  sank 
to  the  ground. 
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In  the  meantime  the  young  Creole  kncit 
beside  the  bleeding  body  of  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  maiden.  He  tried  to  bind  the 
deep,  gaping  wound,  but  it  was  too  late; 
death  had  claimed  her.  He  heard  the  cry  of 
the  pursuers,  the  yell  of  the  Riccaree,  but  he 
perceived  nothing,  —  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
red  stream  gushing  from  the  side  of  the  be- 
loved one,  till  all  was  night  around  him. 

When  he  recovered,  the  Riccaree  stood 
beside  him ;  he  had  folded  his  blanket  round 
his  sister,  and  when  he  saw  St.  Clyde  revive, 
he  lifted  her  upon  the  horse. 

Wetako,  what  will  you  do  ?  exclaimed  the 
Creole.    Where  are  you  going  ? 

I  will  bring  the  chief's  daughter  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Riccarecs,  replied  the  young 
Indian,  and  tell  them  it  is  the  peace-offering 
of  the  whites.  They  have  taken  our  land, 
here  is  blood  to  manure  the  new  — — 
farewell ! 
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And  tlic  robber?  asked  St  Clyde,  looking 
half  unconsciously  yet  at  the  bloody  corse 
Wetako  held  in  his  arms. 

The  robber,  sneered  the  Riccarce,  turning 
back  his  elot\k  —  he  belongs  to  mcl  And 
the  horrified  Creole  recognized  the  bloody 
scalp  of  ihe  wretched  man  in  his  belt.  But 
ere  he  could  say  a  word,  the  Indian  mounted 
his  horse,  took  his  sister's  body  in  front, 
spmred  on  the  animal,  and  in  a  moment  dis- 
appeared. 

When  the  planters  with  their  overseers 
had  caught  Pitwell  and  executed  summary 
justice  by  hanging  him  on  the  nearest  tree, 
they  turned  to  trace  the  overseer  in  his  gig. 

They  found  it,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
deathly  struggle. 

Not  far  from  the  scene,  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  discharged  pistol  in  his 
right  hand,  lay  the  corpse  of  the  young  Creole. 
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BY    I«  A  I)  Y    B  Y  R  O  ]S  . 

Thy  cause  is  holy,  doubt  not  then  't  is  strong, 
God  from  his  mercy-fount  a  stream  has  poured, 
Which,  as  it  flows  along,  is  hourly  swelled 
By  tributary  waters  beaming  love. 
Let  not  its  winding  course  perplex  thy  faith. 
Nor  dare  a  straighter  channel  to  prescribe 
As  if 't  were  governed  by  terrestrial  laws ; 
For  never  yet  were  purposes  divine 
Achieved  by  means  that  seemed  to  man  the 
best; 

And  when  his  utmost  has  but  wrought  despair, 
Heaven's  possible  comes  forth  to  bend  his 
knee, 

His  ways  to  overrule,  his  toils  to  crown ! 


ESHER,  ENGLAND. 
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Practical  5lnti-Silaucrj). 

BY    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Adopting  the  principle  of  refusing  to  act 
politically  under  the  present  slavcholcling 
Constitution  of  the  Union,"  it  is  said  "  what 
•practical  good  can  yoti  do?  Yon  have  cast 
away  what  seem  the  only  practicable  meas- 
ures, and  fall  back  on  a  barren  principle."  I 
answer,  even  could  you  do  nothing  immedi- 
ately for  the  slave,  it  is  much  to  escape  doing 
wrong  —  to  be  placed  where  you  cannot  err  in 
judgment  nor  waste  an  effort.  All  moves 
must  be  more  or  less  false  until  you  act  in 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  trading  away 
no  jot  of  moral  consistency  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  results.  If,  then,  you  would  do 
something,  strive  to  concentrate  thought  and 
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aclioii  on  this  exalted  aim  of  moral  cousis- 
teiicy  in  the  service  of  humanity.  We  never 
can  have  full  assurance  of  the  triumph  of  a 
cause  until  wc  find  it  in  this.  Here  we  do 
iind  it,  and  such  assurance  gives  that  inspi- 
ration which  acts  in  the  world  with  the  power 
of  God.  jNTo  principle  is  barren,  Avhich  thus 
conlidcntly  puts  forth  in  the  life.  It  is  the 
only  fertile  thing  —  fertile  in  ways  and  ener- 
gies. It  is  the  only  motive  which  does  not 
flag  —  the  only  power  no  man  can  tame.  It 
is  afloat  on  the  current  of  the  Divine  will. 
Therefore  we  may  call  it  the  Instrument  of 
Destiny,  and  so  trust  it.  But  it  has  no  guid- 
ance for  you  while  you  stand  off  to  bargain 
with  it  for  special  securities  —  none  till  you 
have  thrown  yourself  into  its  arms. 

In  our  republican  ethics,  the  man  is  post- 
poned to  the  politician.  In  our  anxiety  to  cast 
our  votes,  we  constantly  fail  of  an  anxiety 
which  ought  to  liave  taken  precedence  of 
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that,  namely,  to  preserve  our  mental  and 
moral  integrity.  We  are  not  here  primarily 
to  cast  votes,  nor  to  exert  political  influence  in 
any  specific  and  predetermined  manner, — 
hut  to  give  to  the  world  illustratmi  of  a  practical 
fidelity  to  the  Eternal  Laivs.  If  our  political 
organizations  ignore  this  primal  duty,  then  vire 
must  unwillingly  perhaps,  but  with  decision, 
plant  ourselves  on  ground  whence  we  may 
consistently  admonish  them  to  respect  its 
claims.  If  compromise  parchments  and  beg- 
garly political  drill  have  thrust  it  aside,  then 
the  aim  which  will  be  most  practically  ef- 
ficient because  it  is  that  which  cannot  for  an 
instant  be  put  by,  —  is  to  reinstate  it  on  the 
throne  of  conscience.  And  this  assertion  of 
the  great  duty  of  Man  is  not  rendered  less, 
but  tnore  necessary,  when  the  introduction  of 
generous  purposes  into  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  time  strongly  tempts  us  to  aban- 
don one  consistent  attitude  for  the  sake  of 
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aiding  politically  the  better  cause.  That  cause 
is  best  aided  by  keeping  before  its  eyes,  aims 
more  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Right,  than  its 
own. 

And  there  never  was  a  time  when  such 
assertion  could  be  made  with  more  jiractical 
effect  than  now.  Thought,  freely  uttered, 
goes  like  lightning  through  society.  The 
little  one  to-day  is  a  thousand  to-morrow. 
Our  great  reforms,  speeding  to  the  borders, 
attracting  and  absorbing  political  and  theo- 
logical issues,  began  but  yesterday,  in  little 
attics  or  the  like,  in  the  strong  faith  and 
union  of  five  or  six.  Table-talk  and  shop- 
talk,  day-dream  and  iron  fact  go  out  upon  ten 
thousand  tongues.  Every  one  has  audience 
and  speedy  reply.  We  hasten  freely  to  our 
natural  level  and  natural  affinities.  Consti- 
tutions and  Senates  come  round  to  the  boy's 
Utopian  prophecy  before  he  is  a  man.  Drop 

then  your  little  seed  of  truth.    There  is  no 
10 
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death  to  thought ;  and  in  this  age  a  day  may 
be  as  a  thousand  years. 

And  by  thus  maintaining  tlie  An ti- Slavery 
jDrinciple  in  its  whole  spirit,  lue  shall  effectually 
aid  the  Slave.  The  Constitution  is  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  Sla- 
very. By  refusing  to  support  its  compromises, 
we  proclaim  the  rights  of  those  millions 
whom  it  is  not  content  to  leave  in  hopeless 
bondage,  but  ever  binds  the  more  securely, 
by  its  legal  guarantees  to  the  Slave  system. 
We  firmly  suggest  to  the  forgetful  nation  that 
it  is  repudiating  a  duty.  Through  us,  its 
dumb,  forgotten  captive  finds  a  voice.  We 
forbid  it  to  rest  content  with  checking  the 
spread  of  Slavery,  and  indignantly  demand 
that  his  outraged  and  crushed  soul  be  re- 
deemed. And  to  this  end  we  call  attention 
to  influences  of  the  Constitution  which  are 
too  little  recognised.  We  say,  a  wicked 
untruth,  like  this  legitimation  of  Slavery, 
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nestling  in  a  nation's  heart,  does  not  lie  inef- 
ficient.   It  is  as  a  drop  of  poison  in  the  blood 
a  breaking  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  a 
system  to  the  preserving,  sustaining  hand  of 
God.    A  shallow  evasion,  like  that  of  throw- 
ing all  responsibility  on  the  State  govern- 
ments, will  hardly  save  you  from  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  the  presence  of  so 
vicious  an  element.    For  sixty  years  it  has 
been  working  into  the  national  character  that 
thirst  for  gain,  that  contempt  for  human  rights, 
which  have  been  the  ruin  of  older  States ;  for, 
while  such  influences  last,  will  all  your  better 
laws  for  distribution  of  knowledge  and  wealth, 
nor  all  the  checks  and  balances  of  your  State 
and  Central  governments,  save  you  from  the 
curse  of  aristocracy,  from  military  despotism, 
from  profligacy  and  irreligion.    There  is  no 
safety  but  in  putting  away  the  cause  of  all 
this  danger,  though  we  should  first  have  to 
sunder  the  most  cherished  political  ties. 
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Such  principles,  stated  faithfully,  must 
attract  the  public  attention  to  the  forgotten 
wrongs  of  the  Slave.  Standing  then  upon  the 
rock  of  uncompromising  principle,  you  are  not 
weak  —  you  waste  no  cflbrt.  All  things  are 
working  with  you.  The  principle  you  hold 
so  precious  is  abroad,  on  its  mission  of  disin- 
tegrating old  and  false  combinations,  and  so 
freeing  the  elements  for  new  and  more  natu- 
ral ones.  The  parties  are  destroying  tliem- 
selves  and  each  other,  and  must  come  over  to 
you.  Awakened  at  last  to  reject  with  indig- 
nation the  frauds  of  political  leaders,  and  to 
look  Slavery  and  War  resolutely  in  the  face, 
the  people  gather  strength  and  wisdom  from 
your  steadfast  adherence  to  the  law  of  truth 
and  goodness.  Amidst  the  shock  of  the  wide 
conflict  between  good  and  evil,  hold  firmly  up 
that  high,  broad,  beacon  light. 


SALEU,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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A  PKO-SLAVERV  MINISTER  OF  RELIGION  OFFERING  HIM  SPIRITUAL 

AIO« 

BY    EDWIN  CHAPMAJV. 

Away,  awa,y!  leave  me  to  die  alone, 
Bring  no  deep  shadows  of  your  wrongs 

around  me. 
I  hear  sweet  voices  which,  in  angel  tone, 
Give    promise,    though    man's  hand  hath 

fiercely  bound  me, 
That,  when  my  spirit  leaves  this  toil-worn 

frame, 

I  shall  not  near  corruption  darkly  hover; 
But  shall,  in  that  bright  land  from  which 
they  came, 

New  powers   within,   new  joys  without 
discover. 
*10 
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I  see  fair  visions  dawning  on  my  sight 
Of  glory,  beauty,  majesty  excelling, 
Still  opening  as  my  dim  eyes  close  in  night 
And  shut  out  all   this  weary,  tear-fraught 
dwelling. 

i  feci  my  soul  uprising  from  the  earth, 
Oppressed  no  longer  by  your  sordid  woes. 
Away  —  Lliere  is  a  new  and  holier  birth 
Struggling  witli  death  and  sin,  my  eartlily  foes. 

Come  not  between  me  and  that  sacred  ray 
Which  shews  mc  I  am  man,  though  marred 

and  broken : 
Nay,  darken  not  the  everlasting  day 
Which  breaks   upon  my  soul,  but  leave 

unspoken 

Your  juggling  prayers,  nor  waft  false  sighs  in 
vain. 

Call  me  not  brother  now  —  you  bade  me  toil, 
With  brute -like  patience,  in  sharp  want  and 
pain. 
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Till  this  last  hour,  ui^oii  your  blood-stained 
soil. 

Brother !  —  dolh  brother  rear  the  infant  soul 
Mid  the  loud  tumults  of  unceasing  strife, 
AVlicre  vengeful  ])assions  rage  without  control^ 
And  taint  the  \vell-s2)rings  of  its  hapless  life  ? 
Dolh  brother  teach  e'en  childhood's  hand  to 
wield, 

In  mimic  war,  the  blunted  spear  and  sword, 
Then  lead  fresh  manhood  to  the  sava£?:e  field 
AVhcre  death  or  bonds  await  the  conquered 
horde  ? 

Doth  brother  crowd  the  victims  in- the  hold, 
Deny  them  food  and  drink,  and  light  and  air ; 
Awe  down  the  timid  and  chastise  the  bold. 
Till  numbers  perish  in  their  filthy  lair  ? 
Doth  brother  buy  and  sell  a  brother's  blood, 
Make  him  a  chattel,  mock  his  human  love, 
Crush  out  his  manhood,  poison  every  good, 
Fearing  not  Hell  beneath  nor  Heaven  above  ? 
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Doth  brother  seal  of  knowledge  the  clear  fount, 
Lest  the  wronged  sufferer  should  drink  and 
know 

That  he  hath  jiinions  strong  on  which  to 
mount 

And  spurn  the  baseness  of  his  state  below  ? 
Doth  brother  bid  the  pious  heart  beware. 
Nor  light  bestow  upon  the  living  slave, 
Reserving  all  its  tender  Christian  care 
For  the  dark  borders  of  the  silent  grave  ? 

Away,  away !  Profane  not  Heaven  nor  me 
AVith  mutteriiigs  cold  —  I  am  my  Father's 
cl;ild ; 

His  gracious  i^resence  I  rejoicing  see, 

I  hear  his  welcome,  through  the  Saviour  mild. 

I  soon  shall  be  at  rest  —  and  thou  ?  —  O  God  ! 

Teach  him  to  see,  who  doth  uphold  the  crime 

Of  grinding  tyranny,  with  iron  rod, 

Is  guilty  of  its  sins  throughout  all  time. 


BRISTOL,  ENGLAND. 
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fibtrjjool  Jiftji  iijcars  3lc|o. 

BY    RICHARD    D  .  WEBB. 

George  Cooke,  the  celebrated  actor,  visit- 
ed Liverpool  for  the  first  time  aljoiit  fifty 
years  ago.  As  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  a 
full  house  had  collected  to  bid  him  welcome. 
However,  like  many  distinguished  men  of  that 
time,  he  was  lamentably  addicted  to  intempe- 
rance, and  was  accordingly  not  forthcoming 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  his  Appearance 
on  the  stage.  The  audience  came  lidgetty, 
then  impatient,  then  noisy,  and  at  last  posi- 
tively angry — so  that  when  Cooke  did  step 
forth  he  was  received  with  a  storm  of  hisses 
and  other  uneriuivocal  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion. Probably  these  play-goers  had  no  ab- 
stract dislike  to  deep  potations.  Roaring 
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orgies  were  the  fashion  of  the  lime.  The 
most  respectable  men  —  the  most  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  country  —  got  drunk  betimes.    But  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  George's  love  of 
the  bottle  must  not  interfere  in  this  shameful 
way  with  their  own  love  of  pleasure.  They 
had  a  clear  right  to  be  angry.    Cooke  stag- 
gered forward  to  the  footlights,  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  tempest  had  subsided,  and  then 
addressed  his  bristling  audicace  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:    "I  always  feel  humbled  when 
obhged,  for  the  sake  of  a  subsistence,  to  come 
forward  as  an  actor  on  any  occasion ;  but  I 
now  feel  doubly  humiliated  by  the  necessity 
of  appearing  before  the  j)eople  of  this  city, 
where  the  very  bricks  of  your  houses,  the 
stones  of  your  docks,  and  the  pavement  of 
your  streets,  are  grouted  and  cemented  with 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  unfortunate  Afri- 
cans."   I  never  heard  the  rest  of  the  story.  I 
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believe  he  got  olT  safe.  If  they  had  tarred 
and  feathered  him  —  or  ridden  him  on  a  rail, 
as  the  free  and  enlightened  repnblicans  of 
Delaware  did  with  friend  Daniel  Neale  of 
Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago;  if  they  had 
mobbed  him,  or  hanged  him,  or  shot  him,  or 
lynched  him  in  any  other  way,  I  think  I 
should  have  heard  of  it.  I  am  curious  in 
such  matters;  believing  as  I  do  that  secret 
history  with  her  tittle  tattle  is  far  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  her  statelier  sister  with  all  her 
sonorous  periods,  solemn  falsehoods,  stately 
didactics,  and  inconsequent  conclusions. 

Cooke's  terrible  rebuke  was  just.  Liver- 
pool was  then  the  New  Orleans  of  Great 
Britain.  She  fattened  on  the  Slave-trade,  and 
the  most  determined  and  unscrupulous  oppo- 
sition was  made  by  her  merchants  to  its 
abolition.  There,  at  that  time,  as  now  ia 
Charleston  or  Savannah,  it  was  almost  as 
much  as  a  man's  life,  or  reputation,  or  chance 
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of  subsistence  was  wortli,  to  be  known  as  the 
opponent  of  the  Slave-trade  or  Slavery.  It 
was  in  Liverpool  that  Clarkson,  while  prose- 
cuting his  glorious  labors,  narrowly  escaped 
being  hustled  into  the  docks  by  the  enraged 
merchants.    The  majority  of  the  "  men  of 
property  and  standing  "  —  the  respectable  men 
—  considered  their  dearest  interests  identified 
with  the  traffic  in  human  cattle.    It  was  full 
of  Hope  H.  Slaughters,  who  sold  the  bodies, 
and  gave  the  souls  in,  —  if  the  negroes  have 
souls.    Some  think  not;  but  the  clergy  say 
they  have,  and  who  should  know  better  ?  The 
Liverpool  mob  were  readily  persuaded  by 
"their  betters,"  that  their  own  bread  and 
butter  depended  likewise  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  Slave-trade,  and  they  always  held 
themselves  ready  to  give  the  most  emphatic 
proofs  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  this 
convictioa.    My  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  Liverpool  was  at  this  time  a  most 
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religious  and  loyal  city.  None  more  so.  In- 
deed, the  majority  of  the  Liverpool  people  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  Church  and 
State  —  to  the  King  and  the  Clergy.  They 
gloried  in  the  crown  and  the  bible.  And  they 
signified  by  every  extremity  of  word  and 
deed  their  hostihty  to  all  who  dared  to  differ 
from  them ;  as  is  mostly  the  case  with  that 
large  and  favored  portion  of  our  race,  who  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  they  are  perfectly  in 
the  right  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
policy  of  this  world,  and  of  the  world  to  come. 
They  proved  their  faith  by  their  works. 
They  went  to  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
got  drunk  in  the  evening,  and  carried  on  the 
Slave-trade  with  steady  industry  the  rest  of 
the  week.  In  their  ordinary  transactions 
they  patronised  none  but  the  "  household  of 
faith;"  and  they  despised  —  and  when  they 
dared,  browbeat  —  dissenters  at  ail  times. 

With  that  stern  consistency  wliich  is  ever 
11 
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conspicuous  in  the  political  relations  of  the 
abettors  of  Slavery,  and  of  every  organized 
system  of  tremendous  wrong,  it  was  never  the 
fault  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  if  their  city 
was  not  represented  in  parliament  by  some 
staunch,  unscrupulous  adherent  of  the  king, 
the  church,  and  the  African  trade.  "  Tria 
juncta  in  uno"  might  have  been  the  motto  of 
Liverpool. 

To  the  honor  of  human  nature  be  it  stated, 
that  while  the  slavetraders  were  thus  among 
the  most  loyal  subjects  of  George  the  Third, 
(whom  the  Prayer-book  for  sixty  years  called 
"  our  most  religious  and  gracious  sovereign,") 
George  the  Third  was  true  to  the  Slave-trade. 
He  resisted  its  abolition  as  long  as  he  could. 
He  always  looked  on  this  measure  as  an  overt 
act  of  revolution.  He  hated  Clarkson  with 
perfect  hatred,  as  he  hated  Charles  J.  Fox, 
Jeremy  l^entham,  and  multitudes  of  better 
men  than  himself. 
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But   Liverpool   had  her  righteous  few. 
Some  of  the  noblest  men  in  England  were 
among  her  citizens.    As  the  biographer  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magaificent,  and  Leo  the  Tenth, 
Roscoe  earned  a  world-wide  reputation.  In 
Liverpool  he  was  shunned  by  many  as  the 
poet  of  Liberty,  and  detested  by  more  as  the 
opponent  of  the  Slave-trade.  He  was  esteem- 
ed a  disorganizer,  a  fanatic,  an  enemy  to  the 
church — ^like  Paul  in  Athens  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  or  Garrison  in  the  American  Athens 
at  the  present  time.    In  those  dark  days  of 
England's  history,  —  when   the  retrograde 
policy  of  Pitt,  commercial  greed,  and  unscru- 
pulous venality  were  in  the  ascendant,— 
Roscoe  never  swerved  from  his  allegiance  to 
humanity.    He  was  the  steadfast  advocate  of 
political  and  personal  liberty,  and  of  that 
more  precious  privilege  without  which  all 
others  are  of  little  value  —  the  right  to  call 
our  souls  our  own,  and  to  declare  our  con- 
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victions,  freed  from  llio  dictation  of  hypoc- 
risy or  the  authority  of  cant.  In  a  memoir 
of  his  hfe  by  one  of  his  sons,  it  is  related  that 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  city  after  his 
first,  (and  I  beheve  his  last)  session  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  "he  found  that  his 
advocacy  of  humanity  had  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  numbers  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
who  are  in  various  ways  interested  in  the  man- 
trade.  Collecting  together,  and  forming  a 
savage  mob,  they  met  him  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  knives, 
by  the  free  use  of  which  they  sought  to  repel 
and  intimidate  their  opponents."  These  are 
the  words  of  the  biographer.  I  like  thai 
word,  "man-trade,"  and  would  suggest  its 
substitution  for  slave-trade.  It  is  quite  as 
correct,  and  has  more  freshness.  We  learn 
from  this  passage  that  a  pro-slavery  agitation 
needed  the  assistance  of  a  "  savage  mob  "  in 
the  good  old  times,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
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lantic,  as  well  as  at  the  foot  of  the  American 
Capitol  at  this  present  writing. 

Roscoe  was  of  humble  origin,  his  father 
being  a  retailer  of  spirits  and  a  market  gar- 
dener. And,  as  he  left  school  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  his  early  education  must  have 
been  limited.  But  his  energy  of  character 
enabled  him  to  overleap  all  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  and  he  attained  a  high  and  per- 
manent rank  among  English  historians.  He 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  admi- 
rable poet.    His  popular  song  on  the  taking 

of  the  Bastile,  commencing  "  Unfold,  Father 

r 

Time,"  and  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  14th 
August,  1791,  "  O'er  the  vine  covered  hills 
and  gay  regions  of  France,"  are  amongst  the 
most  spirit-stirring  lyrics  in  the  language.  He 
was  also  a  banker  and  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  no 
great  success,  for,  as  his  biographer  remarks, 

"  though  talent  has  some  weight  there,  it  is  as 
#11 
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nothing  compared  with  wealth  and  arislo- 
cratical  connexions,  which  supply  the  place 
of  eloquence,  learning,  logic,  and  honesty." 
Let  the  United  States  beware  of  her  own 
aristocracy.  It  is  true  their  ascendancy  is 
founded  on  the  possession  of  human  cattle 
instead  of  broad  acres,  but  they  have  proved 
themselves,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
more  dangerous  to  the  country's  prosperity, 
more  grasping,  more  powerful,  and  more  un- 
scrupulous than  even  the  nobles  of  England. 

Another  of  the  good  and  true  men  of  Liv- 
erpool was  the  poet,  Edward  Rushton.  He 
also  was  the  son  of  a  spirit  dealer,  and  had  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  with  the  world;  but  his 
career  was  less  fortunate  and  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  Roscoe.  When  between  ten 
and  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  the  merchant  service.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  a  remarkable  opportunity  occurred 
for  evincing  his  skill  and  intrepidity.  The 
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ship,  on  board  of  whicli  he  served,  was  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  and  became  appa- 
rently unmanageable.  The  captain  and  crew 
gave  themselves  up  as  lost,  and  suffered  her 
to  drive  before  the  wind.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  the  young  apprentice  seized  the 
helm,  and  called  the  men  to  their  duty ;  they 
resumed  their  efJorts,  and,  under  his  direction, 
the  ship  was  saved.  For  this  spirited  con- 
duct, he  received  the  thanks  of  the  captain 
and  crew,  and  was  advanced  to  the  situation 
of  second  mate. 

The  African  trade  was  at  that  time  the 
chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Liverpool ;  and 
young  Rush  ton  was  induced  to  go,  in  quality 
of  mate,  on  a  Slaving  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  But  for  this  occupation  his  natural 
tenderness  of  heart  unfitted  him,  and  he 
bitterly  regretted  having  engaged  himself  in 
the  odious  traffic.  His  biographer  mentions 
the  following  incident  as  having  already  pre- 
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pared  his  mind  to  regard  the  Negro  race  with 
affectionate  interest.  "  In  one  of  his  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  had  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  a  black  man  named  Qiia- 
mina,  whom  he  kindly  taught  to  read.  On 
some  occasion  he  was  despatched  to  the 
shore  with  a  boat's  crew,  of  which  Quamina 
was  one.  On  its  return  to  the  ship,  the  boat 
was  upset  in  the  serf,  and  the  sailors  were 
soon  swept  by  the  billows  from  the  keel,  to 
which,  in  the  first  confusion,  they  had  all 
adhered.  In  this  extremity  Rushton  swam 
towards  a  small  water-cask  which  he  saw 
floating  at  a  distance.  Quamina  had  gained 
this  point  of  safety  before  him ;  and  when  the 
generous  Negro  saw  that  his  friend  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  reach  the  cask,  he  pushed 
it  towards  him  —  bade  him  good  bye  —  and 
sank,  to  rise  no  more.  This  anecdote  Mr. 
Rushton  has  often  related  in  the  hearing  of 
the  author  of  this  memoir,  and  never  without 
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dropping  a  grateful  tear  to  the  memory  of 
Quamina." 

Thus  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  African 
race,  their  suflerings  on  board  the  slaver 
awoke  his  compassion,  and  on  one  occasion 
his  indignation  aroused  him  to  remonstrances 
so  earnest  that  the  captain  accused  him  of 
mutiny,  and  threatened  to  put  him  in  irons. 
His  biographer  here  remarks,  "  Happy  had  it 
been  for  Mr.  Rush  ton  if  this  threat  had  been 
put  in  execution.  The  restraint  of  imprison- 
ment would  have  saved  him  from  one  of  the 
heaviest  calamities  which  can  befal  a  human 
being  —  a  calamity  which  tinged  many  of  his 
future  years  with  melancholy.  When  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  on  its  passage 
to  Dominico,  almost  the  whole  of  its  wretched 
cargo  were  seized  with  the  opthalmia.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  other  officers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  them,  durst  not  ven- 
ture into  the  hold,  and  they  were  left  in  a 
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state  of  neglect  and  destitution.  But  Rushton 
went  daily  amongst  them,  and  administered 
to  them  all  the  relief  in  his  power.  To  him- 
self the  consequences  were  dreadful.  He 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  inflammation  in  his 
eyes,  on  the  subsiding  of  which,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  three  weeks,  it  was  found  that  his 
left  eye  "was  totally  destroyed,  and  that  the 
right  was  entirely  covered  with  an  opacity  of 
the  cornea." 

On  his  return  from  this  unfortunate  voyage, 
his  father  took  him  up  to  London  to  obtain 
the  best  surgical  advice  —  but  in  vain.  And 
parental  kindness  was  soon  changed  to  hos- 
tility when  he  interfered  with  his  step-mother 
to  prevent  the  ill  treatment  of  one  of  his 
sisters.  The  poor  blind  young  man  was 
expelled  his  father's  house,  and  reduced  to 
live  on  an  allowance  of  four  shillings  a  week. 
A  poor  aunt,  who  could  give  nothing  more, 
gave  him  the  shelter  of  her  roof,  and  he  paid 
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a  lad  three  pence  a  week  to  read  to  him  an 
hour  or  two  every  evening.  In  this  way  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
EngUsh  classic  writers,  especially  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  and  he  occasionally  amused 
himself  with  poetical  composition.  In  his 
twenty-sixth  year  he  published  some  occa- 
sional verses,  and  the  celebrity  he  attained  as 
an  author  so  far  won  upon  his  father  that  he 
advanced  money  to  establish  him  and  one  of 
his  sisters  in  a  tavern!  Poet  was  never 
before  so  rewarded.  This  plan  was  not  very 
successful,  as  may  be  anticipated.  The 
tavern-keeper  was  a  poet,  he  was  blind,  and 
he  was  "  an  abolitionist."  I  imagine  that  in 
the  United  States  not  many  tavern-keepers 
are  abolitionists. — The  prosperity  of  the  tavern 
depends  much  on  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  has  been  until  very  recently  strong 
against  the  abolitionists.  I  have  the  authority 
of  Rushton's  biographer  for  saying  that  "  at 
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that  time  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  king,  or 
even  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  were,  in 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  venial  ofienccs,  com- 
pared with  the  atrocity  of  condemning  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  human  flesh."  This  is  a 
strong  statement,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
people  of  that  good  town  were  eminently 
loyal  and  religious ;  hut  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact.  We  know  that  the  chivalrous 
people  of  the  Southern  States  are  even  more 
noted  for  their  attachment  to  this  "  peculiar 
institution "  than  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution (which  is  brother  Jonathan's  loyalty, 
and  quite  as  romantic  as  John  Bull's),  or  for 
their  profound  sense  of  religion. 

When  Clarkson  visited  Liverpool  to  collect 
evidence  on  the  details  of  the  Slave-trade,  he 
had  frequent  interviews  with  Rushton,  and 
obtained  from  him  valuable  information  and 
directions  as  to  the  quarter  where  he  might 
best  pursue  his  enquiries. 
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Our  poet  at  length  relinquished  the  public 
house,  and  purchased  a  share  in  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  "  The  Liverpool  Herald," 
of  which  he  undertook  the  editorship.  This 
employment  was  more  congenial  to  his  taste. 
But,  in  consequence  of  his  fearless  exposure 
of  an  act  of  atrocity  perpetrated  by  a  press- 
gang  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  of  threats 
consequently  denounced  on  the  proprietors  of 
the  Herald,  a  discussion  as  to  the  future 
management  of  the  paper  resulted  in  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Rushton.  He  subsequently 
attempted  the  bookselling  business,  and  with 
better  success.  He  never  became  a  rich 
man,  but  he  was  able  to  support  his  wife  and 
family  (for  he  had  married  while  a  tavern- 
keeper)  for  some  time  in  comfort  and  respec- 
tability. But  Rushton  was  one  of  those  who 
cannot  swim  with  the  stream,  —  who  will  have 
opinions  of  their  owji.  At  the  breaking  forth 
of  thd  French  revolution,  he  (like  Roscoe 
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and  most  of  the  hopeful  and  hearty  men  of 
that  time)  warmly  sympathized  with  that 
great  event  as  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
for  Hberty  and  humanity,  and  expressed  his 
sympathy.  He  became  a  marked  man,  and 
the  timid  advocates  oi  liberal  principles  soon 
found  that  those  who  frequented  his  shop 
were  marked  men  also.  His  business  de- 
clined as  his  family  increased,  and  his  pros- 
pects of  the  future  became  truly  alarming. 

In  this  extremity  Rushton  exhibited  true 
dignity  of  mind.  Although  repeated  ofiers  of 
liberal  accommodation  were  made  him,  he 
preferred  to  retain  his  independence  by  re- 
trenching his  expenses,  and  awaiting  the 
event  in  patience.  And  he  never  had  cause 
to  repent  of  this  resolution.  In  the  worst 
'  times  he  retained  some  steady  and  valuable 
connections.  And  when  the  French  war  had 
continued  for  many  years  with  little  success, 
and  the  enormous  taxation  indispensable  for 
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its  prosecution  made  it  unpopular,  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  turned,  and  E-usliton  reaped 
the  advantage  of  the  change.  Henceforth  he 
was  able  to  maintain  his  family  in  compe- 
tence, and  to  give  his  children  the  blessing  of 
a  good  education. 

Rusliton  was  on  principle  a  republican,  and 
felt  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  great 
experiment  of  a  popular  government  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  however  excessively 
scandalized  by  the  fact  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can Cincinnatus,  who  had  fought  so  ably  and 
disinterestedly  for  the  liberation  of  his  coun- 
try from  the  British  yoke,  should  yet  be  so 
astoundingly  inconsistent  as  to  keep  slaves 
himself  Being  apparently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Washington  only  needed  to  have 
this  inconsistency  clearly  and  forcibly  repre- 
sented to  him,  he  addressed  him  in  that 
famous  letter  so  well  known  to  Anti- Slavery 
readers,  in  which  he  points  out  to  Washington 
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the  wickedness  and  absurdity  of  his  position. 
But  the  disease  did  not  yield  to  so  simple  a 
remedy,  and  the  letter  was  returned  to  the 
writer  in  a  blank  cover. 

In  the  year  1806  he  published  a  selection 
of  his  poems  in  a  small  volume,  which  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception.  These  pro- 
ductions are  not  remarkable  for  originality  but 
they  are  animated  by  the  author's  characteris- 
tic spirit  of  benevolence,  love  of  freedom,  and 
hatred  of  oppression.  A  more  elegant  and 
copious  edition  was  published  in  1824,  with 
an  appendix,  containing  his  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, and  an  amusing  "  attempt  to  prove  that 
climate,  food,  and  manners  are  not  the  causes 
of  the  dissimilarity  of  color  in  the  human 
species."  The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  memoir 
of  Rushton,  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  William 
Shepherd,  which  has  supplied  the  facts  and 
extracts  relating  to  him  in  the  present  paper. 
The  year  1807  was  an  era  in  the  life  of 
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Ivusliton,  being  distinguished  by  the  restora- 
tion of  his  sight.  After  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  and  a  series  of  painful  operations,  the 
blessed  light  revealed  to  him  his  wife  and 
children  for  the  first  lime.  "  His  sight  was 
somewhat  misty,  but  it  was  so  far  restored 
that  he  could  accurately  distinguish  colors,  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  human  countenance. 
He  could  walk  the  streets  without  a  guide, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  could  read  tolerably 
sized  print.  In  the  new  gratification  of  read- 
ing,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  usefully  and 
pleasantly." 

In  1811  he  lost  his  faithful  and  affection- 
ate wife,  and  a  beloved  daughter.  His  own 
death  took  place  in  1811,  from  an  attempt  to 
cure,  by  means  of  a  quack  medicine,  an  attack 
of  gout  —  a  disease  to  which  he  was  subject, 
notwithstanding  his  habitual  temperance.  In 
energy  of  purpose,  in  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 

humanity,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
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dilRculties,  in  tlie  love  of  truth  and  justice,  in 
integrity,  independence,  and  elevation  of  mind, 
and  in  endurance  of  suffering,  Edward  Rush- 
ton  was  a  truly  great  man.  From  my  boy- 
hood, the  picture  of  the  blind  poet  has  been 
among  the  most  honored  portraits  in  my 
mind's  gallery.* 

In  enumerating  a  few  of  the  men  of  Liver- 
pool who  have  done  honor  to  themselves  by 

*  When  in  Liverpool  a  few  months  ago,  I  met  with  Edward 
llushton,  Esq.,  a  son  of  the  poet.   Tliis  gentleman  is  the  principal 
police  magistrate  in  Liverpool,  and  I  believe  no  man  in  England 
occupies  this  responsible  station  with  more  credit  to  himself  or  sat* 
isfaction  to  the  public.   Me  is  nmcli  rcsjiccted  for  his  discretion  and 
humanity.   On  my  referring  to  his  father's  letter  to  Washington, 
he  mentioned  another  which  was  snhse<|iienily  addressed  to  Thos. 
Paine  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.   He  was  so  good  as  to  give  me 
a  copy,  which  I  send  herewith.   Although  at  first  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  never  appeared  in  print,  I  find  it  was  published 
about  thirty  year.ri  since  in  the  Belfast  Majaiazine,  edited  by  John 
Hancock,  and  that  the  note  appended  to  it  was  written  by  the 
editor,  an  intimate  friend  of  llushton's.   As  this  letter  evinces  a 
keen  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  labor  for  the  elevation 
of  one  |tart  of  the  Iiuman  family,  while  they  are  morally  blind  to 
the  wrongs  and  degradation  of  the  other  portion,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  republication  iu  the  United  States.   Perhaps  it  maj  even  find  a 
corner  in  "The  Liberty  Bell."   Though  the  writer  is  dead  bis 
words  arc  as  wide  awake  as  ever.   Consistency  is     talisman  as 
well  as  a  jewel,  and  the  blind  j>oct  knew  how  to  apply  it  so  as  to 
make  some  who  are  great  in  the  world's  eyes,  look  very  small  in 
the  light  of  trnt?i.   Tt  is  the  faitht'ul  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the 
abolitionists'  vocation  which  makes  them  so  tnipojmlar. 
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their  hostility  to  the  Slave-trade  and  to  Slav- 
ery, the  family  of  the  Ralhbones  must  not  be 
omitted.  They  were  originally  members  of 
tlie  Society  of  Friends,  and  still  retain  those 
characteristics  by  which  that  body  is  favorably 
known.  They  were  a  family  of  merchants, 
and  have  always  upheld  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity, hospitality,  and  generous  jihilanthropy. 
Few  Americans  of  any  reputation  for  talent, 
or  virtue,  come  to  England  unjirovided  with 
letters  to  William  Rathbone.  Channing  was 
his  personal  friend.  So  was  Tuckerman. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  abolitionists 
are  familiar  with  his  hospitality.  "William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Maria  "W.  Chapman,  Henry 
C.  Wright,  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
others,  have  been  his  honored  guests. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  Wil- 
liam Rathljone.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
elected  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  honor- 
able ofricc  of  mayor  of  Liverpool.  Whilst 
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holding  this  station,  he  happened  to  attend  a 
public  meeting  at  which  he  sat  uncovered,  in 
common  witli  all  the  gentlemen  present, 
with  one  exception.  The  exception  was  a 
sturdy  Quaker,  whom  no  hisses  or  remon- 
trances  could  frighten  or  shame  into  compli- 
ance with  this  act  of  "  hat  worship." 

A  small  matter  will  create  a  turmoil  in  a 
crowd,  and  so  it  happened  on  the  present 
occasion.  Indignation  became  ahnost  unani- 
mous against  the  Friend  with  his  hat  on. 
There  he  sat  as  heedless  of  the  tempest  that 
whistled  round  his  head,  as  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, or  the  Craig  of  Ailsa.  The  tumult  was 
at  the  highest,  when  AVilliam  llathbone  rose, 
walked  over  to  the  side  of  the  refractory 
Quaker,  and,  instead  of  taking  off  the  oflend- 
ing  beaver,  put  on  his  own.  This  generous 
token  of  respect  for  a  conscientious  scruple 
was  promptly  responded  to  by  a  shout  of 
applause  from  the  delighted  assembly,  and  it 
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is  needless  to  say  that  no  further  interference 
was  attempted,  or  disapprobation  expressed. 

Greenbank,  the  country  seat  of  Wm.  Rath- 
bone,  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  me  as  the 
spot  where  Joseph  Blanco  White  spent  the 
last  few  months  of  his  chequered  existence. 
This  remarkable  man  was  a  native  of  Seville. 
He  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.    Being  led  by  con- 
viction to  abjure  that  faith,  he  escaped  to 
England,  and  after  years  of  doubt  and  en- 
quiry, during  which  he  supported  himself  by 
his  literary  labors,  he  joined  the  Church  of 
England.    But  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
venality,  he  would  never  accept  of  any  profit- 
able benefice  in  that  wealthy  establishment. 
He  was  the  intimate  and  beloved  friend  of 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Whately;  and  when 
that  able  writer  became  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, he  removed  with  him  to  Ireland,  and 
lived  in  his  family  for  many  years  on  terms 
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of  most  affectionate  intimacy.  But  his  active 
mind  continued  those  habits  of  enquiry  which 
had  necessitated  his  fliglit  from  his  native 
land;  and,  as  with  him  conviction  was  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  action,  he  found 
himself  obliged,  in  order  to  save  his  honored 
friend  from  the  imputation  of  sheltering  a 
heretic,  to  leave  Dublin  and  retire  to  Liver- 
pool. During  his  later  years  he  was  the 
victim  of  extreme  nervous  suffering  and  de- 
bility, pain  being  terribly  complicated  with 
helpnessness.  His  chief  solace  then  lay  in 
corresi^ondence,  and  in  the  society  of  a  small 
circle  of  attached  friends,  amongst  whom  the 
Rathbone  family  were  conspicuous.  He  was 
at  length  prevailed  on  to  allow  himself  to  be 
removed  from  his  lodgings  to  Greenbank,  and 
there  he  was  attended  with  devoted  and 
affectionate  attention.  Day  and  night  he  was 
watched  and  nursed  till  he  died.  In  the  year 
1845,  his  life  and  a  portion  of  his  correspon- 
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tleiice  was  edited  by  a  son-iii  law  of  William 
Ralhbone's,  and  published  in  London.  It  has 
not  been  published  in  America,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  most  deeply  interesting  and 
absorbing  history  of  a  mind  that  I  ever  met 
with.  The  incidents  are  comparatively  few, 
but  it  pourtrays  a  noble  sense  of  the  claims  of 
duty,^undaunted  zeal  in  the  search  after  truth, 
and  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  leadings  of 
conscience. 


Having  achieved  this  rambling  essay,  I 
was  peacefully  reposing  from  my  labors,  when 

who  should  walk  in  but  my  friend  , 

a  dasliinff  miller  from  the  countv  of  Ivildare  — 
stalwart,  vigorous,  frank  and  hearty,  etat  64, 
bright-eyed,  hawk-nosed,  with  a  heart  "as 
big  as  a  house,"  and  a  head  so  clear,  that  to 
hear  his  talk,  always  makes  mc  break  the 
tenth  commandment,  —  for  it  is  wonderful  for 
wifc^  and  originality.    He  came  up  to  town  to 
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hear  Jenny  Lind,  and  declares  that  she  disap- 
pointed him,  for  the  reaUty  surpassed  his 
expectations,  high   as  they  were.    But  I 
mention  him  nov*',  to  say  that  he  Uved  in 
Liverpool,  in  1806,  when  Roscoe  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament,  and  was  acquainted 
with  Rushton  and  the  Rathbones.    I  hoped 
by  a  talk  with  him  to  test  the  truth  of  my 
statements,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  to 
my  accuracy.    He  recollected  the  banners  of 
the   tory  candidate,  inscribed   with  "  The 
Slave-trade  forever,"  being  carried  through 
the  streets.     Honest  fellows !  they  never 
canted  about  Slavery  in  the  abstract.  The 
more  concrete  it  was,  they  liked  it  the  better. 
The  expression  of  free  opinion  in  religion  or 
politics,  subjected  the  speaker  to  insult  or 
injury.    Everything  of  this  kind  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  name  of  "  French  principles,"  — 
just  as  Abolitionism,  Christ's  doctrines  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  and  such  like  novelties,  are 
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now  believed  by  many  in  Ireland  to  be  the 
.  result  of  llie  "  New  American  principles." 
Evcry'.liing  but  the  slang  of  loyalty  and  re- 
ligion, and  the  pursuit  of  gain,  was  then  at  a 
discount  in  Liverpool.  When  Roscoe,  Wm. 
Ilatlibone  the  elder,  and  Dr.  Currie  (the  biog- 
rapher of  Burns)  resolved  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  the  first  public  library  and  read- 
ing-room in  the  town,  they  called  a  public 
meeting  —  but  their  own  three  selves  were 
all  who  attended.  Nothing  daunted,  Roscoe 
was  moved  to  the  chair,  Currie  was  aj^pointed 
Secretary,  and  Rathbone  moved  the  resolu- 
tions. The  proceedings  were  published  in 
such  a  form  as  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  gain 
to  the  subscribers  of  stock,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  princely  Athe- 
na3um,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England.  Lite- 
rature suddenly  became  fashionable,  and 
libraries  were  deemed  necessary  appendages 

to  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy.    One  of  the 
13 
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great  merchants  who  had  made  his  fortune  by 
the  Slave-trade,  thinking  his  establishment 
incomplete  without  a  library,  called  on  a  Lon- 
don bookseller  to  furnish  it  for  him.  The 
bibliopolist  enquired  if  he  would  like  the 
works  of  Shakspeare.  "  Oh  yes,  send  him 
by  all  means.  And  anything  new  that  he 
writes,  you  may  also  send  when  it  comes  out. 
I  leave  it  all  to  yourself." 

With  this  learned  Theban  I  conclude  my 
sketches  of  Liverpool. 


UUDLIir,  IRELAND 
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®lje  (Daan  illonavclj  aviiJi  tl)c  |}earl. 

B  r  M.  c. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  POEM. 

The  Ocean  encompassing  the  British  Isles,  groans  under  a  vessel 
laden  with  wretched  emigrants,  and  complains  to  his  brother 
Ocean  of  the  Western  World,  who  returns  no  answer,  since  he 
bears  a  still  more  miserable  burden  of  human  beings,  attempting  to 
escape  from  Slavery.  The  elements  conspire  against  the  emi- 
grants, but  the  heroic  self  devotion  of  their  fellow  beings  rescues 
them.  The  fugitives  welcome  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  in  freedom 
and  hope.  But  the  British  Ocean  beholds  a  band  of  fiendlike  .men 
setting  off  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  conjures  the  Western  waves  to 
rise,  and  hinder  their  inhuman  purpose.  The  elements  interfere 
not  with  the  workings  of  men's  passions.  The  free  men  are 
dragged  back  to  hoi»cless  Slavery,  and  received  with  wild  yells  of 
demoniac  joy  in  the  free  city  of  Washington.  While  the  preserver 
of  his  fellow  men  is  welcomed  with  honors  in  a  land  of  liberty,  he 
who  heroically  devoted  his  life  to  his  ebon  brethren,  is  received  in 
a  slave  country  with  ferocious  execrations,  not  allowed  a  fair  trial, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Columbia  exhorted  to 
behold  how  her  '*  glorious  institutions  "  are  contaminated  by  the 
spirit  of  Slavery, — to  see  mirrored  in  her  Slaves  the  infamy  which 
attaches  to  her  name  throughout  the  Old  World,  and  by  freeing 
herself  from  it,  to  stand  forth  in  her  native  majesty. 

"  Deep  calleth  unto  deep."  The  ocean  waves 
That  wash  our  sea-girt  isle,  groan  ceaselessly 
Beneath  a  heavy  burden, — broken  hearts 
"Weighed  down  with  last  adieus,  —  despairing 
souls,  — 
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Spirits  oppressed  with  niirequited  toil, 
Exiled,  self-exiled,  from  once  liappy  homes. 
From  Erin's  '*  Emerald  isle,"  from  Scotia's 
wilds, 

Beloved  in  infancy.    The  billows  heave 
A  mournful,  low  response.    "  Say,  brethren 
ours, 

That  wash  the  free  New  World  with  joyous 
tide, 

Bore  ye  e'er  such  a  burden  ?    Has  your  voice 
Glorious  and  strong  been  stifled  by  such 
sighs  ? 

No  sound! — no  answer!    Though  a  vessel 
glides 

Over  your  waters,  yet  no  breath  is  heard. 

Scarcely  a  throbbing  heart  can  dare  to  beat, 

And  ye  seem  fast  enthralled,  and  motionless !" 

Blessings  be  on  your  silence,  western  waves, 

Whether 't  is  shame  that  stills  your  ocean  roar, 

Or  love  for  the  enslaved  that  would  he  free. 
#         #  #         *  * 
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Merciful  Heavens  !  The  exiles'  vessel  bums  ! 
Girt  with  devouring  flames  they  maddened 
plunge, 

Parents  and  children,  in  one  last  embrace, 
Into  a  watery  grave  I    O  waft  them  near 
Some  bark  of  safety !    Breathe  in  kindred 
hearts 

Some  self- forgetting  pity  !  See !  They  come ; 
Britain's  brave  sailor  plunges  in  the  main, 
To  rescue  the  despairing,  —  mounts  the  hulk 
Flaming,  and  soon  to  sink,  and  snatches 
thence 

Forsaken  ones ;  while  noble,  princely  hands 
Receive  them  gladly  with  the  tenderest  care, 
And  bear  them  to  the  port.    Spirit  of  man  I 
Breath  of  creative  love  !    Glorious  thou  art, 
Rising  sublime  above  the  elements, 
Godlike  and  free. 

Behold !    Across  the  main 

More  lightly  glides  that  vessel ;  the  pent  breath 

*13 
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Is  loosed,  and  now  more  gently  beat  the 
hearts, 

Panting  in  agony  'twixt  hope  and  fear. 
Night's    friendly    shades    withdraw :  —  the 

Sabbath  morn 
Sheds  its  first  holy  ray  on  men  now  free  I 
O  bear  them  safe,  ye  winds,  from  man's 

pnrsiiit, 

From  man,  their  brother-man,  who  fiendhkc 
dares 

T'  enslave  immortal  spirits. 

Deep  again 
Calleth  unto  his  kindred  Western  main. 
"  Say,  Brother !    Know  ye  that  a  Slave-slwp 
dares 

Loose  from  yon  port  'i    Shall  not  your  billows 
rise 

To  roll  it  back  indignant  ?    Are  your  waves 
So  tainted  with  the  pestilential  air 
Which  your  great  land  sends  o'er  ye,  that  ye 
bear 
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Unlieeclingly  the  burden  ?    Sec  those  men 
Savage  and  wild,  fired  with  demoniac  zeal ; 
Hear  their  outrageous  cries,  their  maddened 
threats ! 

O  let  their  victims  scape  their  fierce  pursuit  I 
More  stormy  than  their  rage.   O  let  the  winds 
Drive  them  far  onward  from  that  peaceful 
bark, 

Sleeping  in  calm  security  I    No  sound  I 
Again  no  answer ! "    Can  it  be,  just  Heaven  I 
O  must  they  wake  to  more  than  mortal  throes  ? 
Shall  yet  the  elements  be  calm  and  still. 
And  shall  such  fearful  cries  of  agony 
Mingle    with   the  blest   Sabbath's  vesper 
chimes  ? 

Shall  now  the  brother  be  from  brother  torn, 
Parent  from  child,  in  hopeless,  death-like  life 
Condemned  to  linger,  at  a  tyrant's  will  ? 
And  shall  thy  city,  sainted  Washington, 
Receive  these  v/retchcd  ones  with  fiendlike 

joy, 
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With  maddest  yells  of  triumph,  while  priests 
bless 

The  human  sacrifice  ? 

Deep  calleth  now 
No  more  unto  Columbia's  waves,  but  turns 
To  lave  Britannia's  land  of  liberty. 
There  are  the  exiles  in  a  happy  home ; 

Parent  and  child  rejoined  with  gentle  care, 
Their  wounds  bound  up  with  oil  of  human 
love, 

Their  wants  supplied  with  generous,  bounte- 
ous hand, 

And  he,  the  British  sailor,  nobly  hailed, 
With  precious  gifts,  and  high  extolling  prais(3, 
As  the  deliverer  of  his  brother  man. 

O  where  is  he  who  bore  those  dark  ones 
forth, 

And  risked  his  life,  his  all,  in  their  defence  ? 
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Li  a.  dark  prison  see  him  lonely  sit 
To  wear  his  life  out  in  his  gloomy  cell ! 
Say,  O  Columbia,  was  there  none  to  speak 
In  his  defence?  Shame  on  thee,  that  thy 
judge 

E'en  stopped  his  mouth,  and  shuddered  at  the 
name 

Of  Liberty  for  all.    Say  v/as  there  found, 
No  Jury  just  and  equal,  who  would  dare 
To  stand  fast  to  the  right '?  But  three  alone, 
Three  from  our  British  Isles,  yet  strove  to 
raise 

Tlieir  voice  for  the  heroic  man  who  dared 
T'  obey  unswervingly  the  law  of  God  I 
Bless'd  art  thou  in  thy  prison,  noble  soul. 
And  by  thy  suffering  shalt  thou  lire  with  zeal 
Men  who  will  give  their  heart,  their  soul,  and 
life 

To  the  Great  Cause,  — the  Cause  qf  God  and 
Man, 
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Columbia!    Thy  "ofTence  smells  rank  to 
Heaven  I " 

Thou  hast  no  law  to  guide  thee,  but  the  will 
Of  an  insensate  mob.    Thy  Congress  hears, 
Hears  unrehuked,  the  wild  and  raging  threats 
That  would  still  truth  and  justice.  Say, 

where  now 
Can  man,  secure  in  freedom,  raise  his  voice 
To  succor  the  oppressed?   Doth  e'en  thy 

Church 

Protest  against  thy  sin,  or  gloss  it  o'er 
With  words  of  Holy  Writ  ?    Yet  now  behold 
In  those  poor  slaves  the  mirror  of  thy  shame ; 
Behold  it  as  reflected  to  the  world  ; 
And  then  wash  out  the  deadly  infamy ! 
Be  just; — be  true  to  thy  most  holy  law. 
And  the  New  World  shall  stand  before  the 
Old 

In  majesty  imrivalled. 
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illr.  Iltt0l)ton*0  Cctteu  to  Sljomas  JJahte. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  retiring  from  the  revolu- 
tionary scenes  of  Europe,  you  will  not,  I  trust, 
retire  from  those  labors  which  are  now  strong- 
ly agitating  the  human  intellect  and  making 
oppressors  tremble.  While  enormity  is  the 
growth  of  every  soil,  and  while  crimes,  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  are  suffered  to  blur  the  fairest 
institutions  of  mankind,  power,  such  as  you 
possess,  can  never  want  employment.  Preg- 
nant with  the  purest  political  wisdom,  you 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  emancipate 
the  people  of  America  from  the  proud  domi- 
nation of  Britain,  and  you  are  called  upon  in 
the  name  of  suffering  humanity,  to  aim  at 
rescuing  one  part  of  that  very  American  peo- 
ple from  the  abominable  grasp  of  the  other. 
With  tyranny,  in  whatever  garb  she  may 
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appear,  you  liavc  waged  perpetual  war,  ami 
surely  there  cannot  be  a  tyranny  more  truly 
execrable  than  that  of  the  repubhcau  planter 
lording  it  over  his  toil-worn,  lacerated  Slaves. 
Turn  your  attention  then  to  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  and  there, 
among  a  people  who  have  fought,  and  who 
have  bled  in  defence  of  their  own  liberty,  you 
may  delineate  the  dark  and  melancholy  fea- 
tures of  Negro  Slavery''.    Who,  that  is  not 
familiar  with  wrong,  could  behold  one  of  these 
pigmy  despots,  in  the  midst  of  his  rice  or 
tobacco  plantation,  without  reprobating  the 
government  that  can  authorize  such  a  system  ? 
Who  that  is  not  inured  to  outrage,  could  wit- 
ness the  incessant  toil,  the  frequent  exercise 
of  the  twisted  thong,  the  Osnaburgh  frock 
stained  with  human  blood,  and  the  sable 
countenance  marked  with  unutterable  an- 
guish, without  detesting  the  wretch  who 
tremblingly  alive  with  respect  to  his  own 
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rights  cau  yet  become  the  cruel  violator  of 
the  rights  of  others?  Who  that  is  not  an 
habitual  hypocrite  could  follow  the  derao- 
cmtic  Slave-holder  to  the  legislature  of  his 
country  and  hear  him  declaim  on  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  on  violated  constitu- 
tions, &c.,  without  the  strongest  sensations  of 
loathing  and  disgust  ?  Or,  in  short,  who  that 
has  the  feelings  of  a  man  could  behold  this 
complicated  villainy,  without  adopting  your 
own  indignant  assertion  "that  tyranny  and 
martyrdom,  like  taxation  and  representation, 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  ? "  To  ameliorate 
the  situation  of  man  is  evidently  the  object  of 
your  writings ;  and  whilst  your  favorite  Amer- 
ica can  exhibit  such  atrocities,  it  is  impossible, 
I  again  repeat  it,  that  powers  such  as  you 
possess,  can  ever  want  employment.  The 
man  who  is  truly  a  philanthropist;  wifl'ever 
be  consistent ;  he  cannot  possess  one  class  of 

feelings  for  white  men,  and  another  for  ne- 
14 
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groes.  No  I  his  arms  embrace  the  universe, 
and  all  mankind  are  his  brethren.    From  the 
borders  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  borders  of 
Florida,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  widely 
extended  region,  in  which  you  may  have 
many  admirers,  who  would,  no  doubt,  take  it 
in  dudgeon,  were  you  to  appear  inimical  to 
their  miscalled  interests ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  I  firmly  believe  that  you  will  not  inhabit 
a  country,  in  which  man  is  allowed  to  be  the 
property  of  man,  without  becoming  the  enemy 
of  the  oppressor,  and  the  fearless  advocate  of 
the  oppressed.    As  the  clear  and  energetic 
champion  for  broad  and  general  liberty,  you 
have  not  a  superior  in  the  annals  of  mankind ; 
yet  through  the  whole  of  your  writings,  I  do 
not  r^pollect  a  single  passage  that  is  particular- 
ly pointed  against  the  slavery  of  the  negroes. 
It  is  a  subject  that  calls  for  intellect  gigantic 
as  your  own ;  it  is  an  Augean  stable,  fit  only 
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for  such  an  Hercules.  Let  me  entreat  you 
then,  in  the  name  of  that  hberty  which  you 
prize  above  all  price,  once  more  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  injured  nature,  and  to  show  that 
no  laws,  ]io  aflluence,  no  authority,  can  shel- 
ter the  proprietor  of  human  sinews  from  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  a  regenerating  world. 
Against  you  there  is  not  an  epithet  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  baseness  which  will  not  be  em- 
ployed ;  yet  in  advocating  the  cause  of  negro 
wretchedness,  your  power  must  prove  irresist- 
ible. Edward  Rushton. 

In  communicating  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
me,  my  friend  thus  m'ote  in  the  year  1807 :  — 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave-trade,  and  have  inclosed  you  a  letter 
which,  sometime  ago,  I  addressed  to  Thomas 
Paine,  on  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the 
United  States.  Since  his  receipt  of  this,  he 
has  frequently  sent  me  his  verbal  respects, 
but  will  not  commit  himself  to  i)aper  on  the 
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subject.  Ill  1791,  Thomas  Paine,  conversing 
with  a  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  wondered  that  God  Ahiiighty  did  not 
send  a  thunderbolt  to  blast  the  damned  town 
of  Liverpool ;  yet  Thomas  Paine  now  resides 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  surrounded  by  negro 
slaves,  without  either  writing  or  uttering  a 
syllable  against  negro  slavery,  though  lie  may 
daily  read  such  advertisements  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  For  sale,  a  well  looking  negro  woman, 
about  twenty-three,  with  or  without  her  child 
of  four  years  old ;  apply  to  the  proprietor."  I 
wish  politicians  and  philosophers  would  learn 
to  be  consistent.  Jefferson,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  freest  country  in  Uie 
world,  holds  hundreds  of  liis  fellow  creatures 
in  a  state  of  bondage.  Home  Tooke,  the 
celebrated  English  patriot,  is  an  enemy  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  Cobbett,  the 
redoubted  Cobbett,  has  been  the  uniform 
advocate  of  negro  slavery  ! ! !  " 
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BY    CAROLINE  WESTON. 

In  early  autumn's  mellow  light, 
Moutmartre's  hill  was  gleaming  bright, 
The  vintage  fields  of  Saint  Ouen 
Were  glancing  in  October's  sun, 
The  moated  castle  proudly  stood,* 
Embosomed  in  its  ancient  wood. 
The  arched  walk  —  the  open  glade  — 
The  summer  seat  —  the  forest  shade  — 
The  grotto  dark  —  the  fountain's  flood  — 
The  sculptured  huntress  of  the  wood  — 
AK  roused  a  vision  of  the  past, 
We  almost  heard  the  trumpet  blast 

*TJie  old  chateau  at  St.  Ouen  is  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
is  exceedingly  picturesque  a;id  beautiful ;  and  especially  interesting 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  Neckar,  and  the  home  of  Madam 
de  Stael's  cbildliood. 

#14 
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Which  summoned  once  a  royal  court 
From  palace  halls  to  woodland  sport.* 
Receding  through  the  forest  bowers 
We  marked  St.  Dennis'  distant  towers. 

Dim  fades  the  vision  of  the  past, 
And  feebly  rings  the  bugle  blast ; 
Seek  we  the  fane  where  dark  and  deep, 
France  lays  her  mighty  down  to  sleep. 

I  trod  Saint  Dennis'  holy  aisle, 
Through  the  high  arches  of  the  pile 
The  chaunted  psalm  was  pouring  on 
A  flood  of  sound ;  the  solemn  tone 
Sought  vaulted  roof  and  gallery  fair, 
And  died  in  long  vibrations  there. 
Each  storied  pane  was  blazoned  bright 
With  angel,  martyr,  saint  and  knight, 
And  deep  v/as  worn  the  marble  floor 
By  kneeling  worshippers  of  yore. 

*  The  Iiouse  where  we  were  hospitably  welcomed  at  St.  Oueii 
was  once  a  liunting-seat  of  Louis  XVL 
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No  suubcam  seeks  that  pavement  old 
But  stains  it  bright  with  legends  old, 
And  carving  quaint,  and  sculptures  rare, 
Rich  shrine  and  costly  gift  are  there. 
And  antique  tomb  whose  legends  deem 
The  gothic  pile  —  a  churchman's  dream.* 

I  lingered  in  the  central  nave 
Before  the  cross  St.  Louis  gave. 
And  saw  in  transept  and  in  aisle 
Glimmer  each  monumental  pile. 
The  mightiest  names  to  history  known 
Are  written  on  each  fretted  stone. 
Beneath  that  stately  tomb  we  trace 
A  Hero's  trophi«^d  resting  place, 
For,  graven  by  a  cunning  hand. 
We  see  the  famed  historic  band 
Who  won  Marignan's  bloody  day, 

*In  the  left  aisle  of  St.  Dennis  stands  the  tomb  of  Dagobert,  of 
the  time  of  St.  Lonis,  where,  in  very  Jiigh  relief,  is  exhibited  the 
dream  of  a  poor  monk  who  saw  the  King  carried  off  by  demons ; 
the  kini»,  advertised  of  his  danger,  hastened  to  avert  it  by  founding 
the  neighboring  abbey. 
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Ill  Story  named  "  the  Giant's  Fray," 
Where,  circled  by  his  conquering  band; 
Knighthood  he  sought  at  Bayard's  hand, 
Who  smiles  in  marble  on  his  bier  — 
Scorning  alike  "  reproach  and  fear."* 

In  yon  proud  chapel's  darkening  gloom 
A  monarch  slumbers  on  his  tomb. 
A  queenly  form  beside  him  lies, 
With  folded  hands  and  lifted  eyes  ; 
Rich  gleams  in  sculptured  marble  there, 
Her  broidered  robe,  her  flowing  hair. 
Yet  rests  upon  that  tranquil  face 
Of  craft  and  cruelty  the  trace. 
Well  sleeps  she  now,  nor  starts  to  hear 
The  muttered  curse  still  stcalini3:  near  * 

On  !    seek  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
St.  Louis'  shrine  —  Du  Guesclin's  grave; 

*  Among  the  most  remarkable  tomljs  in  llic  church  of  St.  Doiini.--, 
arc  those  of  Francis  I.,  and  Claude  of  France,  in  tlie  Southern  aisle. 
Opposite  is  the  monnnicnl  of  Ifenri  IF.  and  Catherine  de  ftredicit- 
executed  l)y  Germain  Pilon. 
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Mark  yonder  tomb  —  efligies  rare 
Show  youth  and  beauty  shimber  there ; 
Nor  dreams  the  royal  Marguerite 
Of  Paynini  foe  or  weak  retreat. 

'T  were  vahi  to  tell  of  vaulted  aisle 
Sunk  deep  beneath  the  holy  pile, 
Where  slumbering  dynasties  may  keep 
Through  ages  their  unbroken  sleep. 
'T  were  vain  to  tell  of  shrine  or  tomb, 
Deep  buried  in  that  solemn  gloom ; 
Of  pictured  walls  whose  legends  bright 
Gleam  in  the  sacristy's  dim  light. 
And  tell  how  kings  once  came  to  trace 
Ambition's  final  resting  place. 
How  once  above  yon  distant  height, 
Hovered  the  martyr's  vision  bright ; 
(  Changed  now  the  scene  —  and  calm  and  still. 
Rises  to  day  Montmartre's  hill.) 
Here,  pictured  in  his  pomp  and  pride, 
His  nobles  thronging  by  his  side, 
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WItii  cross  on  breast  and  mailed  hand, 
Vowed  soldier  of  the  Holy  Land,  — 
St.  Louis  bends  before  the  light 
Of  the  High  Altar  blazing  bright. 
Proud  points  the  mitred  Abbot  where 
St.  Dennis'  banner  flashing  fair 
Its  crimson  folds  and  tongues  of  flame, 
A  monarch's  homage  still  must  claim. 
He  comes  to  seek  the  banner  brave 
Which  in  the  holy  war  must  wave ; 
The  oriflamme  which  France  of  yore, 
In  the  red  van  of  battle  bore. 

Still  o'er  St.  Dennis'  blazing  shrine 
Hangs  the  bright  banner  of  his  line ; 
We  marked  it  as  we  turned  away, 
To  seek  again  the  outer  day. 
With  lingering  step  we  passed  the  gate  — 
Massive  its  bronze  of  ancient  date, 
Memorial  of  an  early  reign, 
The  royal  gift  of  Charlemagne. 
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Just  then  St.  Dennis'  ponderous  bell, 
Boomed  on  the  ear  willi  sudden  swell, 
The  turret  trembled  to  the  roar 
Which  clanging  pealed  from  shore  to  shore. 
Bad  sprites,  as  ancient  legends  tell, 
In  terror  fled  that  tolling  bell, 
And  startled  hamlets  rushed  to  arms, 

As  backward  clashed  its  wild  alarms. 

#  %  #  #  # 

I  heard  no  more  the  royal  tone 
Startling  the  fields  of  Saint  Ouen, 
For  the  high  notes  of  Freedom's  bell 
Roused  from  their  sleep  in  memory's  cell ; 
In  thought  I  climbed  the  narrow  stair, 
And  gained  the  homely  turret,  where 
Beyond  the  wild  Atlantic  wave, 
In  Penn's  fair  city,  calm  and  grave. 
Hangs  the  old  bell  wliich  rings  no  more,* 
For  Freedom  sleeps  on  Freedom's  shore. 

*  The  Liberty  Bell  of  the  Revohition  Imngs  voiceless  in  its  tower 
at  Pliiladclpliia.  For  some  reason  or  otlier  it  is  now  never  rung. 
The  bell,  like  the  freedom  which  consecrated  it,  cannot  i)erhaps  be 
safely  used. 
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Long  since  with  reverential  care, 
I  read  the  legend  graven  there ; 
The  artificer  had  ventured  well, 
Holy  the  baptism  of  that  bell  — 
The  work  of  some  heroic  hand 
Which  dared  proclaim  "  through  all  the  land  " 
Freedom  to  all  —  as  dawned  the  day, 
Which  poured  on  ancient  fraud  its  ray, 
And  Freedom's  bell  with  solemn  roar 
Declared  the  tyrant's  emi^ire  o'er. 
Men  gathered,  who,  no  longer  slaves, 
Chose  noble  lives  or  honored  graves. 
Alas !  in  vain  the  freeman's  vow  — 
A  heavier  bondage  binds  him  now ; 
Nobly  he  labored  to  be  tree, 
But  shrunk  from  giving  liberty. 

Oh !  when  above  the  Atlantic's  roar 
Shall  Freedom's  bell,  along  the  shore. 
Its  early  tone  strike  true  and  brave. 
Proclaiming  freedom  to  the  slave  ? 
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®ttr  Watioual  jFtrolatr^. 

BY    SAMUEL   MAY,  JR. 

"When  Paul  went  to  Athens,  he  found  that 
city,  the  centre  and  proudest  seat  of  the 
philosophy,  refinement  and  civihzation  of  the 
age,  "wholly  given  to  idolatry."  Tried  by 
a  test  similar  to  the  one  which  the  fearless 
apostle  applied  in  that  case,  what  is  the 
religion  of  this  Nation?  !Not  less  idolatrous 
than  that  of  Athens. 

Prominent  among  the  great  idols  of  this 

people  is  the  Union  —  the  National  Union. 

No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  unquestioning 

reverence  which  has  been  steadily  inculcated 

for  it.    Even  to  hazard  the  inquiry,  whether 

the  Union  be  really  the  substantial  good  which 

many  pretend,  has  been  to  subject  one's  self 

to  ridicule  or  censure,  —  to  venture  the  con- 
15 
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jeclure  that  it  is  in  any  respect  mischievous, 
was  to  obtain  the  name  of  faiialic  and  mad- 
man,—  and  to  deliberately  "calculate  the 
vaUie"  of  the  Union,  and  filly  speak  of  lis 
tyranny,  was  deemed  the  veriest  treason. 
Men  have  had  no  idea  of  a  higher  obligation 
and  loyalty  than  that  which  any  human  laws 
can  claim.    "Our  country  right  or  wrong" 
has  been  the  avowed  motto  of  many,  the  real 
motto  of  millions,  either  incapable  of  seeing, 
or  determined  not  to  see,  bow  blank  and  utter 
is  the  enmity  thus  shown  to  Goo  and  to  all 
his  laws.    And  what  is  this  but  idolairy,  which 
thus  prefers  any  human  instituf  ion,  much  more 
an  unjust  and  inhuman  one,  and  exalts  it 
above  "all  that  is  called  God,  and  worsbip- 
pod." 

The  Union,  formed  in  1787  —  eleven  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  rests 
upon  a  careful,  elaborate,  cunningly-devised 
compromise  with  Slavery,  that  "  sum  of  all 
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villanies "  as  John  Wesley  truly  called  it,  — 
the  greatest  wrong  and  outrage,  as  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  declared,  which  one  man  can  possibly 
inflict  upon  another. 

Now  it  is  with  this  thing,  with  Slavery, 
with  this  aggregate  of  all  crimes,  this  most 
atrocious  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies,  tliis 
most  reckless  and  defiant  of  all  things  which 
bid  defiance  to  God,  — it  is  i^recisely  with  tliis 
thing  that  the  Constitution  of  1787,  the  basis 
and  bond  of  our  national  Union,  makes  league 
and  covenant  and  compromise.  For  the  sake 
of  certain  commercial  benefits  expected  to  ac- 
crue, the  men  of  the  North  consented  to  a 
direct  and  stipulated  countenance  of  Slavery 
and  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  This  is  the 
work  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
agreed  to  do,  and  which  that  instrument  im- 
poses upon  all  who  consent  to  it,  support  it, 
or  acknowledge  themselves  in  any  way  par- 
ties to  it. 
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This  then  is  the  idolatry  of  the  Nation  — 
cherishing,  idohzing  a  system  of  government, 
a  Union  which  mocks  at  justice,  denies  mercy, 
subverts  the  first  principle  of  righteousness  and 
honesty,  sets  aside  the  Law  of  God,  and  in  its 
stead  puts  up  a  hideous  image,  before  which 
all  are  commanded  to  bow  down.  To  refuse 
to  bow  is  treason ;  to  declare  that  "  we  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man"  is  fanaticism,; 
to  rebuke  the  professed  teachers  of  religion, 
for  upholding  such  a  system,  is  infidelity  ! 

In  giving  these  Constitutional  pledges  and. 
guarantees  to  Slavery,  the  Nation  has  sacrific- 
ed every  principle  of  honor  and  of  justice.  It 
has  violated  its  faith,  pledged  to  the  world  and 
to  all  the  victims  of  tyranny  and  wrong,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Lidependence.  Those  "self- 
evident  truths  "  it  basely  trampled  upon.  To 
form  a  union  together,  it  forgot  and  rejected 
God  and  exalted  the  rule  of  wickedness  and 
oppression.    It  "sanctioned  and  sanctified" 
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that  accursed  thing,  the  contemplation  of 
which  has  made  even  Slaveholders  tremble 
when  they  "reflected  that  God  was  just,  and 
that  his  vengeance  would  not  sleep  forever." 
These  things  demonstrate  the  idolatry  of  this 
people,  and  show  that  the  nation,  as  such,  has 
forsaken  God.  It  is  not  alone  that  slavery  and 
other  kindred  wrongs  exist  among  us ;  it  is 
not  that  we  are,  as  a  people,  very  far  from 
realizing  the  great  idea  of  civil  and  social 
freedom.  But  it  is  this,  that  we  not  only 
have  the  sin  amongst  us,  but  have  "  framed 
sin  by  law,"  have  deliberately  chosen  it,  and 
bargained  with  it,  entered  into  covenant  with 
it,  established  our  Government  upon  it,  and 
exalted  it  to  the  chief  place  of  authority  and 
power.  In  form  and  in  fact  we  have  disown- 
ed the  right,  and  with  the  rebel  and  fallen 
angel  have  said  —  "Evil,  be  thou  my  Good." 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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BY   THOJIAS  STURGE, 

In  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  Slavery, 
there  was  one  master-mind  constantly  and 
perseveringly  at  work,  who  moved  all  the 
great  men  to  whom  the  honor  is  given  of 
having  brought  about  this  great  event.  But 
great  and  valuable  as  were  the  labors  of  those 
eminent  men,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Stephen, 
Buxton,  Brougham,  and  others,  and  later  in 
the  day,  Daniel  O'  Connell,  who,  whatever  his 
deficiency  in  other  respects  may  be,  must 
have  the  full  credit  of  steadily  using  his  influ- 
ence to  put  an  end  to  this  mighty  evil.  Yet 
this  one  man,  endowed  with  rare  abilities, 
was  he  to  whom  all  looked  for  direction  and 
advice  in  every  important  movement,  and 
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without  whose  persevering  efforts  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  it  is  probable  the  abo- 
lition of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  would 
at  this  day  have  remained  a  work  to  be  done. 
This  talented  individual  had  no  regard  for 
aught  save  the  accomplishment  of  the  object, 
and  so  long  as  the  cause  was  advanced  he 
wnn  happy.  Zachary  Ma'^auley  was  that 
man.  It  is  respecting  him  I  propose  to  give 
some  account,  because  while  his  efforts  were 
so  great,  yet  he  had  the  happiness  of  getting 
through  his  work  without  being  overburtliened 
with  fame. 

From  an  early  period  Zachary  Macauley 
battled  against  the  iniquity  of  Slavery. 

He  was  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  when  it  was  captured  by  France. 
To  obtain  positive  evidence  of  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage,  he  sailed  as  passenger  in 
a  Slaver  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West 
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Indies.  While  there  he  made  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  miseries  and  oppressions 
of  the  negroes.  In  his  retentive  memory  and 
powerful  mind  was  stored  all  that  came  under 
his  notice,  and  he  possessed  and  kept  up  so 
full  and  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  "West  India 
islands,  that  whenever  an  account  of  any  par- 
ticular act  of  oppression  was  received,  he  at 
once  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  —  that  estate 
is  in  such  a  district,  and  such  is  the  character 
of  the  manager  on  that  property. 

After  the  abolition  of  the;  English  Slave- 
trade  in  1802,  the  African  Institution  (to 
which  Zachary  Macauley  was  secretary) 
gradually  declined,  and  the  friend,  of  the  negro 
fondly  hoped  and  expected  that  as  there 
was  no  further  importation  of  slaves,  the 
planters  would  treat  their  slaves  with  so 
much  kindness,  that  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation they  would  gradually  become  free,  and 
in  this  happy  delusion  all  further  efforts  ap- 
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peared  to  cease,  and  the  renewal  and  long 
continuance  of  llie  war  with  Napoleon  ab- 
sorbed the  nation's  attention.  But  Zachary 
Macauley  was  not  asleep.  He  surveyed  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  West  India  planters 
and  merchants  and  their  well  united  efforts 
to  maintain  their  j)ower.  Some  idea  of  their 
strength  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  commanded  two  hundred  votes  in 
the  English  Parliament,  and  that  they  raised 
about  X20,000  annually  for  purposes  of  cor- 
ruption, by  a  collection  made  on  all  imports 
from  the  "West  Indies.  To  succeed  in  freeing 
the  slave,  it  was  needful  to  lay  a  deep  and 
secure  foundation,  and  he  occupied  himself 
while  carrying  on  his  mercantile  affairs,  in 
gaining  information  on  every  subject  that 
could  be  made  useful  to  overthrow  the  abomi- 
nation of  slavery.  He  believed  free  labor 
was  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  To  establish 
this  important  fact  by  the  assistance  of  some 
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of  the  holders  of  East  India  Stock,  he  got  a 
motion  carried  in  the  India  House  for  a  return 
of  the  mode  of  cultivating  sugar  in  the  differ- 
ent residencies  in  Lidia.  The  result  was  the 
production  of  a  Blue  Book,  containing  a  most 
perfect  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  cost  to  the  minutest  fraction  of 
every  operation.  Eight  shillings,  per  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  is  about  the 
average  cost  of  sugar  in  the  different  resi- 
dencies of  India. 

Zachary  Macauley  well  knew  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  case  against  the  evils 
of  slavery,  it  would  be  useless  to  rely  on  the 
evidence  of  individuals,  because  whatever 
truth  they  might  tell,  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  others  who  would  come  forward  and  deny 
that  any  evil  existed,  and  who  would  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  swear  that  the  slaves 
were  in  every  respect  well  used,  happy,  and 
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contentecl.  In  this  cliiliculty  he  fixed  on  a 
plan  by  which  to  obtain  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, official  in  character,  and  drawn  from 
the  planters  themselves.  In  following  out 
this  object  he  proceeded  cautiously,  and,  at 
different  times,  his  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons  moved  for  returns  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  and  other  produce  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  —  of  the  number  of  adult 
negroes,  distinguishing  the  sexes,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  a  given  age,  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  deaths  annually,  and  other 
returns  respecting  punishments.  This  system 
of  moving  for  returns  was  continued  during 
several  years,  without  the  object  being  dis- 
covered, till  the  time  arrived  to  make  use  of 
it ;  and  then  it  was  impossible  for  the  West 
India  body  to  rebut  it. 

About  the  year  1823,  it  was  resolved  to 
endeavor  to  rouse  public  attention  to  the  evils 
of  slavery,  in  order  to  its  abolition,  and  Clark- 
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son  again  took  the  field,  and  visited  all  the 
principal  places  where  he  thought  an  interest 
in  the  subject  could  be  revived,  and  local 
committees  formed.  About  this  time,  the 
writer,  who  knew  Zachary  Macau  ley,  called 
on  him.  During  the  conversation,  Macauley 
complained  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  some 
of  the  old  members  of  the  African  Society  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  he  espe- 
cially regretted  that  he  could  not  get  William 
Allen  to  take  an  active  part;  and  said  that 
from  his  well  known  character  both  as  a  be- 
nevolent man  and  a  man  of  science,  it  was 
essential  to  obtain  his  aid.  At  length  a  meet- 
ing of  the  friends  of  the  cause  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  the  King's  Head,  Poultry. 
Clarkson  was  present,  with  about  thirty  other 
persons ;  and  the  writer,  hearing  of  the  meet- 
ing, though  iininvitctl,  went  and  sealed  him- 
self by  the  door.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
resolved  to  form  a  committee  for  the  abolition 
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of  slavery;  but  so  great  were  the  fears  of 
some  lest  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes 
should  occur,  attended  with  slaughter  and 
bloodshed,  that  it  was  insisted  upon  that  it 
must  be  i)receded  by  a  course  of  preparation 
for  freedom,  and  that  the  society  should  be 
called  a  Society  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  Those  who  had  no  fear  of  the  slaves 
being  set  free  too  soon,  did  not  contend  this 
point,  and  glad  of  all  the  help  they  could  get, 
permitted  the  timid  to  have  their  way.  The 
committee  formed  this  day,  mustered  about 
thirty  names,  took  an  office  in  Alderraanbury, 
elected  a  paid  Secretary,  held  a  few  meetings 
at  which  Clarkson  was  present,  divided 
themselves  into  siib-committees  of  corres- 
pondence, publication  and  finance,  and  laid 
down  their  plans  of  action.  For  a  few  weeks 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  about 
a  dozen:  and  now  commenced  that  steady 

war  against  slavery,  by  the  publication  of  the 
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Anti- Slavery  Reporter,  written  entirely  by 
Zachary  Macanley.  To  the  committee  he 
brought  and  read  over  what  he  had  written, 
which  consisted  generally  in  facts  taken  out 
of  the  official  returns  to  Parliament;  with  his 
observations  and  reflections  thereon.  It  was 
soon  found  dry  work  to  sit  and  hear  these 
reports  read,  as  the  language  Avas  carefully 
guarded  so  as  not  to  throw  any  undue  reflec- 
tion on  individual  planters  or  others,  and  was 
entirely  directed  against  the  system  of  slave- 
ry, and  had  for  its  object  to  make  the  public 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  iniquitous 
nature.  The  Committee  resolved  they  should 
be  published,  but  the  attendance  of  members 
soon  fell  off  sadly,  and  for  a  long  time,  with 
occasional  intervals,  the  acting  committee 
consisted  of  Zachary  Macauley,  the  secretary, 
and  the  writer.  At  tliis  small  committee,  the 
chief  business  to  be  done  was  to  read  an- 
swers to  the  letters  which  were  sent  out. 
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generally  asking  for  subscriptions,  and  urging 
the  foimatioii  of  local  committees,  and  to  hear 
Zachaiy  Macauley  read  what  Jie  had  written 
for  publication.  Tliis  Avas  an  easy  task,  and 
Zachary  Macauley  particularly  requested  of 
his  one  auditor,  that  if  he  should  have  made 
use  of  any  harsh  or  unkind  expression,  it 
might  be  pointed  out.  There  was  little  occa- 
sion for  any  correction  of  this  sort,  and  gene- 
rally as  soon  as  the  reading  was  finished,  this 
skeleton  of  a  committee  ordered  the  same  to 
be  printed,  published,  and  forwarded  for  sale 
to  the  dillercnt  local  associations.  Occasion- 
ally, but  not  often,  there  would  be  a  larger 
attendance,  particularly  when  individual  mem- 
bers wished  to  propose  some  measure  which 
they  thought  would  advance  the  cause. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  when  those  in 
Parliament  thought  it  desirable  to  do  battle 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  have  been 
the  occasions  when  different  plans  have  been 
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proposed  to  bring  slavery  to  an  end,  and  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  m  the  writer's 
presence.  On  these  occasions  it  was  that 
the  master-mind  of  Macauley  appeared.  For 
instance,  it  was  proposed  at  one  time  that 
a  period  should  be  fixed  at  which  slavery 
should  cease.  At  another  time  it  was  pro- 
posed that  all  female  children  born,  should  be 
free;  that  all  children  from  after  a  certain 
time,  or  attaining  a  certain  age,  should  be 
free.  To  all  and  every  one  of  these  plans 
Macauley  answered  most  conclusively,  and 
showed  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying 
them  out,  and  he  constantly  and  successfully 
contended  that  no  measure  would  or  could  be 
effectual  that  should  not  put  an  end  to  the 
slavery  of  young  and  old  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  So  hopeless  did  the  cause  appear  to 
some,  that  the  writer  well  remembers  on  one 
particular  occasion  when  it  was  proposed  that 
slavery  should  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a 
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certain  fixed  period,  that  a  benevolent  indi- 
vidual who  earnestly  desired  its  extinction, 
expressed  liis  willingness  to  agree  with  the 
Government  that  the  system  should  end  iii 
thirty  years.  The  injustice  of  such  a  contract 
roused  his  indignation,  and  he  replied  that 
none  possessed  the  right  to  bargain  for  the 
continuance  of  the  system  of  oppression  for  a 
single  day.  Thus  tilings  •went  on  languidly 
and  slowly  for  a  long  period,  but  all  this  while 
Macaulcy  was  never  discoiu-aged,  nor  did  he 
ever  abate  in  his  devoted  application  to  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  his  application  was 
if  possible,  greater,  for  it  was  his  common 
practice  to  begin  to  write  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  to  devote  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  At  one  time,  the  late 
James  Cropper,  entertaining  the  opinion  that 
free  labor  was  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  pro- 
posed that  a  company  should  be  formed  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton 
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ill  the  East  Indies.  The  plan  was  gootl,  and 
the  numhcr  of  those  who  were  ready  to  en- 
gage in  this  commercial  enterprise  was  great. 
Macauley,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  East,  heartily  embraced  the 
pl'tin,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  himself, 
Cropper,  the  writer  and  a  secretary  set  to 
work.  One  of  their  fust  measures  was  to 
write  to  diOerent  mercantile  houses  in  India, 
to  whom  they  sent  letters  directing  their 
attention  to  the  advantages  they  might  derive 
from  encouraging  the  production  of  sugar  in 
India,  together  with  the  improvement  to  be 
made  in  its  manufacture ;  and  in  their  zeal 
they  even  purchased  a  sugar-mill  and  boiling- 
pans  and  sent  them  out.  In  reply  to  their 
letters  thjpy  were  told  that  sugar  could  not  be 
made  at  the  cheap  rate  supposed.  Macauley 
immediately  set  to  work  and  made  extracts 
from  the  official  reports  made  to  the  India 
House,  and  specified  the  difFcrent  places  in 
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India  wlierc  sngnr  was  made,  willi  a  detailed 
account  of  the  process  and  cost  from  tlic  cul- 
tivation of  the  cnnc  to  the  completion  of  the 
sugar.  A  large  num])cr  of  these  extracts 
were  printed  and  sent  out,  and  after  a  time 
the  re  pi  J''  was,  that  on  due  enquiry  made,  the 
printed  account  was  correct. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  West  India 
body,  finding  themselves  so  seriously  assailed, 
formed  a  plan  to  strengthen  themselves,  and 
they  proposed  to  establish  a  large  chartered 
company  to  cultivate  their  estates,  and  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  for  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion. It  was  already  seen  that  a  charter 
wonld  be  needful  to  cultivate  sugar  by  free 
labor  in  the  East,  and  as  the  West  India 
body  was  strong,  and  the  free  labor  body 
weak,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  application  for  a  charter  on  the  part  of 
the  West  Indians.  It  was  rejected,  and  of 
course  it  was  useless  for  the  free  labor  associ- 
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alioii  to  apply  for  a  charter.    This  IVec  labor 
scheme  was  abandoned.    But  althougli  given 
up,  the  result  was  not  by  any  means  lost, 
inasmuch  as  the  information  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  East,  was  there  so 
extensively  diflused,  that  the  attention  of  the 
merchants  in  India  was  directed  to  it^  and  in 
the  end  led  to  the  present  extended  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  those  territories.    Kor  were 
Macauley's  cnbrts  limited  to  this  aloiie,  but 
he  pointed  out  forcibly  the  injustice  of  charg- 
ing the  higher  duty  of  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
per  ton  on  sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labor  iji 
the  East,  than  was  charged  on  that  raised  by 
slave  labor  in  the  West  Indies.    This  was  a 
commercial  question,  and  of  course  received 
the  support  of  East  India  merchants,  who 
now,  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  sugar 
trade,  joined  in  application  to  Parliament,  and 
after  a  while  succeeded  in  getting  the  sugar 
duties  equalized.  The  West  India  body  were 
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well  aware  who  their  powerful  foe  was, 
and  were  very  anxious  l)y  any  means,  to  put 
him  down;  and  it  so  fell  ont  about  this  time 
when  many  Auti- Slavery  Committees  liad 
been  held  wlicrc  the  whole  proceeding"  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  IMacaulcy's  reading*  over  liis 
Reporter,  that  tlic  writer  thought  it  was  of 
little  importance  that  he  should  attend,  and 
ou  his  calling  one  day  to  tell  the  Secretary 
that  he  thought  of  being  absent  at  the  next 
conmiittce,  the  Secretary,  T.  Pringlc,  said, 
"Oh!  I  forget;  Mr.  JMacauley  told  me  lo  say 
he  particularly  Avished  yon  to  attend,  as  some- 
thing of  importance  is  coming  on."  The 
surprise  of  the  writer  was  great,  when  at  the 
next  committee  he  met  some  who  were  little 
in  the  habit  of  being  present,  who,  on  rising, 
brought  forward  certain  slanderous  charges 
made  against  the  integrity  of  Zacliary  Ma- 
cauley  in  respect  to  the  trade  of  his  house  in 
Africa ;  charges  raised  at  the  instance  of  his 
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enemies  in  the  West  India  body,  and  design- 
ed to  render  his  cfloiis  for  the  abohlion  ol" 
slavery  useless.  To  these  evil  reports  these 
honest,  weuk-niiiuled  men  gave  ercdence. 
Powerful  as  Macaiiley  was  in  argument,  yel 
his  voiee  was  not  strong ;  but  ho  indignantly 
repelled  the  accusation,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  writer  to  defend  him,  and  to  rebuke 
these  weak  but  well-meaning  men,  in  strong 
language. 

The  "West  India  body  started  a  West  India 
Reporter  in  reply  to  the  Anti- Slavery  Re- 
porter. On  the  first  number  making  its 
appearance,  Macauley  rejoiced  at  tlie  oppor- 
tunity it  gave  him  of  refuting  their  statements, 
which  he  did  so  eliectually,  that  only  about 
three  numbers  made  their  appearance,  and 
it  was  given  up  as  a  damoge  to  their  cause. 

The  long  continued  publication  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  began  at  length  to  produce 
an  effect.    Deep  thinking  men  read  it  and  an 
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increased  interest  in  fjivor  of  Abolition  be- 
cn.mc  apparent.  The  committees  were  better 
attended,  and  increased  to  an  avcrnge  of  ten 
or  twelve,  sometimes  more.  The  case  of  the 
persecution  of  Siiiitli,  the  missionary,  who 
died  in  prison  at  Deraerara,  gavjo  a  great 
impulse  to  the  cause.  Numbers  of  dissenters 
began  to  interest  themselves,  and  their  mis- 
sionaries could  no  Ioniser  be  restrained  from 
making  the  truth  known.  Heretofore  many 
had  been  restrained  from  speaking  the  whole 
truth,  lest  their  missionar}^  eflbrts  in  the  colo- 
nics should  be  hindered, — but  all  would  not 
do.  They  Avcre  aware  what  the  Society  for 
the  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  doing, 
and  in  the  colonies  they  felt  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  missionaries  dared  to  speak  out. 
Elizabeth  Heyrick,  of  Leicester,  wrote  a 
strong  but  short  pamphlet, — "  Not  Gradual  but 
Immediate  Emancipation."  At  this  Macauley 
greatly  rejoiced,  and  at  the  next  committee 
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(present  Mncauley,  tlic  Sccrctfiry,  find  the 
writer,)  it  was  resolved  to  drop  the  word 
Gradual,  and  head  it  "  Ileporter  of  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery."  It  was  moved 
and  adopted  without  comment. 

Ever  alive  to  avail  himself  of  every  means 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  West  India 
body,  Macaulcy's  attention  was  next  drawn  to 
the  bounty  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  refin- 
ed sugar ;  and  here  a  singular  state  of  things 
existed.  The  price  paid  by  the  exporter  for 
refined  sugar,  was  less  than  the  price  paid 
for  the  raw  sugar  by  the  sugar-refiner.  On 
examining  this  subject,  it  was  found  that  the 
sugar-refiner  and  the  West  India  body  had 
made  out  to  the  Government,  that  from  every 
hundred  weight  of  raw  sugar  put  into  the  pan 
of  the  refiner,  only  about  fifty-six  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  was  obtained,  and  on  this  fifty- 
six  an  amount  of  bounty  was  allowed  equal 
to  the  duty  charged  on  the  one  hundred 
twelve  pounds  of  raw  sugar. 
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Many  years  before  the  improvements  in 
sugar-rcfiniug  were  introduced,  it  might  be  a 
correct  estimate ;  but  at  this  period  it  was  so 
incorrect,  tliat  the  rate  of  bounty  allowed  on 
refined  sugar  exported  was  equal  to  a  tax  on 
the  public  of  about  one  and  one-fourth  million 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Planter.  It  was  im- 
portant to  the  Government  to  save  all 
they  could.  The  Piime  Minister  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  a  chemist  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  investigate  it, 
and  the  result  was  such  an  alteration  in  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  the  refined  sugar 
as  was  equal  to  the  duty  paid.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  "West  India  interest, 
because  it  left  more  sugar  to  be  consumed  in 
the  home  market  at  a  lower  price — but  to 
the  public  only  justice.  The  war  against 
slavery  now  waxed  hotter,  the  West  India 
body  grew  weaker.    Many  who  wished  for 

the  abolition  of  slavery  became  impatient 
17 
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that  something  eilectiial  should  be  done. 
The  present  Sir  George  Steplicn,  who  in- 
herited a  fixed  hatred  of  slavery  —  a  man  of 
great  energy  —  boldly  called  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  had  large  placards 
posted  up  to  call  public  meetings  to  discuss 
the  subject.  He  was  well  supported,  and  he 
advertised  for  lecturers  to  travel  over  the 
country  and  lecture  on  the  subject.  Baldwin, 
a  man  of  fixed  determination,  and  the  elo- 
quent George  Thompson  were  engaged,  and 
the  battle  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
West  India  body  on  their  side,  had  engaged 
a  powerful  but  not  scrupulous  writer  to  abuse 
the  abolitionists  —  McQueen.  This  he  did 
risht  well.  But  it  was  of  little  avail  —  abuse 
does  not  convince.  The  horrors  and  evils  of 
of  slavery  became  known,  the  public  was 
roused,  and  a  deputation  from  the  different 
towns  in  England  was  appointed  to  meet  in 
London.    They  met,  and  all  were  urgent  in 
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demanding  the  immediate  abolition  of  slave- 
ry ;  and  in  their  zeal  they  sent  a  demand  to 
the  Abolition  Committee  to  unite  with  them 
on  conditions  iirescribed.  The  Abolition 
Committee  had  now  to  act  with  great  pru- 
dence; they  were  alive  to  the  dangerous 
position  of  the  question,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  anxious  not  to  do  anything  which  might 
prevent  the  delegates  from  obtaining  their 
object.  On  deliberation  they  sent  an  ansAver 
to  the  deputies  to  say  they  thought  they 
should  best  serve  the  cause  of  the  negro  by 
continuing  to  act  separately.  Their  reason 
for  this  was,  that  they  were  well  aware  that 
in  order  to  secure  freedom  to  the  negro,  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  laws 
should  be  passed  to  prevent  his  being  op- 
pressed by  vagrant  or  other  acts  after  his 
freedom  was  obtained.  The  Government 
respected  the  original  Abolition  Society,  gave 
them  ready  facility  of  communication,  and 
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willingly  framed  the  desired  euaetmeuls.  I 
should  however,  have  mcnlionod  one  impor- 
tant fact,  whicli  was,  thai;  for  the  support 
of  themselves,  the  West  India  body  obtained 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
was  a  sad  cause  of  delay  and  expense,  but 
Sir  G.  Stephen  attended  to  cross  examine 
witnesses.    But  little  hope  existed  of  a  favor- 
able result  to  the  negro.    The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  has  extensive  property  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  chairman,  and  other  Lords 
were  largely  interested.    The  investigation 
was  long,  and  while  it  was  going  on,  there 
arrived  in  this  country  a  little,  insignilicant, 
poor,  timid  man,  by  profession  a  Methodist. 
But  insignificant  as  he  appeared,  he  was  a 
right  true  man.    He  had  gone  out  to  the 
West  Indies  as  a  clerk  or  book-keeper. 
Directly  on  his  arrival  he  was  well  received 
by  his  fellows,  who  lost  no  time  in  proposing 
to  him  to  live  in  the  same  iniquitous  way 
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Ihey  did.  Right  principled,  he  revolted  at 
the  sinful  course  proposed.  He  saw  the 
horrid  cruelty  of  slavery,  and  resolved  im- 
mediately to  get  away  from  such  a  region  of 
iniquity.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  as  he 
was  without  means;  but  nevertheless,  he 
contrived  to  reach  England,  and  was  found 
out  by  the  Secretary;  and  as  his  evidence 
was  simple  and  good,  he  was  induced  to 
attend  as  a  witness  before  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee. He  there  spoke  of  what  he  had 
experienced  and  seen.  After  his  examina- 
tion was  over,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  wished 
to  see  liim  at  his  house  next  morning  to 
converse  with  him,  which  he  did,  and  the 
result  of  the  Lords'  Committee  was  against 
the  existence  of  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  the 
negro.  A  short  account  of  what  came  under 
the  notice  of  this  poor  but  right-minded 
witness,  was  printed,  and  it  had  a  great 

effect.    You  will  naturally  wish  to  know  what 
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became  of  such  a  man,  and  what  was  done 
for  him.  This  is  not  easily  told,  for  ho  was 
one  of  those  timid,  meek  men,  to  whose 
hajipiness  it  seems  essential  that  they  should 
escape  the  notice  of  their  fellow  men  and  be 
lost  in  the  crowd. 

You  may  wish  to  know  what  part  the 
writer  took  in  this  great  battle.  The  answer 
must  be,  very  little  indeed.  Placed  beside 
a  man  of  such  great  ability  it  was  little  he 
could  do,  but  at  last  he  discovered  that  his 
iise  was  like  that  of  the  old  woman  to  whom 
Gibbon  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  works, 
viz :  to  listen,  to  be  consulted,  and  to  sanction 
what  Macauley  proposed.  When  the  battle 
was  won,  the  writer,  in  talking  over  the 
subject  with  Macauley,  declared  this  to  be 
his  conviction.  The  reply  was,  "  You  were  of 
the  greatest  possible  use  to  me,  for  when  yon 
approved  I  had  so  full  a  reliance  on  your 
judgment  that  I  was  always  confident  in 
going  on." 
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By  tliis  we  may  learn  that  all  men  have 
their  proper  place.  It  is  not  for  all  to  appear 
as  prominent  actors ;  the  position  of  some  is 
simply  to  hear,  and  approve  or  disapprove ; 
and  as  long  as  their  part  is  duly  performed, 
they  may  be  well  content  The  great  and 
powerful  are  supported  by  the  weak  as  well 
as  by  the  strong. 
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Statures  (JTiHuljings. 

K  Y    JANE    JI .  ARNOLD. 

Many  and  penetrating  are  the  voices  which 
speak  to  us  through  nature.  From  the  still 
mountain-heights  and  from  tlie  rolling  sea  — 
from  the  starry  sky  and  from  the  deep  wood 
—  from  the  flowery  meadows,  the  barren 
moor,  and  the  dancing  brook,  they  go  forth, 
various  in  their  tones  as  are  the  hearts  of 
men ;  and  yet,  though  many,  they  are  all  one. 

It  may  be  that  our  hearts  arc  not  open  to 
them  all  alike ;  but  there  arc  some  to  which 
we  have  all  listened;  some,  whose  mighty 
tones  have  reached  and  moulded  our  childish 
imaginations,  even  though  we  have  never 
visited  the  shrine  from  whence  they  issue. 

"Tu'o  voices  lire  tlioi  c  ;  one  is  of  f!ic  sea, 
One  of  tlie  inouiitaliis:  eacli  a  mighty  voice."  * 

*  Wordswortli's  Sonnets. 
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Arc  there  any  whose  hearts  have  not 
responded  to  that  noble  sonnet?  Any  who 
have  not  heard  those  voices  and  learned  from 
them  glorious  and  solemn  things  both  of  God 
and  man  ? 

W e  stand  upon  the  sea-shore ;  and  as  we 
gaze  over  the  expanse  of  living,  ever-moving 
waters,  compassed  only  by  the  blue  dome  of 
sky,  our  thoughts  launch  out  upon  them  and 
are  borne  on  their  broad  bosom  round  the 
globe.  We  no  longer  stand  there,  solitary 
listeners  to  the  Oceon  Voice  —  separate  from 
all  other  countries  and  races  of  men ;  but  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  all  of  one  family,  and  that 
the  sea  is  set  to  be  the  great  ''highway  of 
nations,"  by  which  brother  may  hold  inter- 
course with  brother,  and  carry  forth  each  liis 
best  treasure  —  his  faith,  his  \\isdom,  the 
stores  of  his  experience,  the  produce  of  his 
land  or  the  work  of  his  hands  —  treasures 
numerous  as  the-  lands  which  ocean  washes, 
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and  all  fraught  witli  blessings.  There  is  the 
vessel  that  conveys  the  devoted  missionary 
far  from  home,  and  friends,  and  sympathy,  to 
toil  and  die  among  a  people  who  know 
neither  his  language  nor  his  hope ;  of  whom 
he  knows  only  that  they  are  brethren.  There 
is  the  merchant  ship  carrying  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world  comfort  and  reiinemcnt. 
There  too  is  another,  wafted  on  her  way  with 
prayers  and  tears  and  blessings,  bearing  a 
band  of  emigrants  whose  sturdy  arms  and 
resolute  hearts  will  subdue  new  regions  to 
man. 

But  what  is  that  vessel  v;ith  the  low  black 
hull,  now  lurking  under  the  coast  and  at  the 
river's  mouth,  now  flying  on  her  way  like  a 
guilty  thing  ?  What  are  those  stifled  groans 
that  rise  from  her  dark  bosom  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  clanking  chains  and  deadly 
curse?  What  fatal  burden  does  she  carry 
which  thus  casts  its  shadow  around  her  ?  It 
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is  the  biirfleii  and  tlie  shadow  of  Slavery. 
The  joyful  voice  of  ocean  is  hushed  at  her 
approacli:  lie  dares  speak  no  more  of  his 
friendly  service  to  man, — but  he  will  not  be 
silent  long.  Those  wretched  beings  fainting 
beneath  the  deck,  they  arc  ignorant  and 
degraded ;  wliy  do  they  not  call  on  their 
hajipier  brothers  to  raise  them?  They  are 
chained  and  weak ;  why  do  they  not  call  on 
their  free  and  strong  brothers  to  deliver 
them?  It  is  by  brothers  that  they  are 
stolen  and  chained  and  degraded  —  degraded, 
not  by  the  chain  and  the  price  and  the  whip 
and  the  branding-iron  and  the  scoff — amid 
all  these  the  slave  might  be  freer  than  his 
master  —  but  degraded  by  the  bitter  hatred, 
the  fear,  the  cunning,  which  Slavery 
cherishes  in  his  heart:  degraded  alike  by 
the  brute  revenge  in  which  he  burns  his 
master's  house  and  murders  his  sleeping 
babes  and  by  the  grovelling  contentment 
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which  is  that  master's  boast  and  defence, 
when  he  cats  and  drinks  and  is  satisfied,  and 
knows  not  that  he  lias  ncitlicr  home  nor 
country.  And  the  curse  which  the  slave- 
ship  brings  to  the  African,  ho  carries  back 
ten-fold  into  the  bosom  of  America.  In 
every  wave  that  rolls  its  bright  and  gather- 
ed waters  to  our  foot,  Ocean's  glad  voice 
declares  the  beneficent  end  of  his  creation ; 
but,  hsten !  in  that  hollow  under-murmnr 
are  shame  and  sorrow  and  reproach. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  sea-shore  and  hide 
ourselves  from  man,  among  the  moinitains. 
Let  us  listen  to  their  voice  :  it  will  speak  of 
God.  "  Come  up  to  our  heights,  ye  sorrowful 
men,  and  breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Our 
gushing  streams  shall  sing  of  cheerfulness 
and  hope,  and  our  rugged  rocks  shall  teach 
your  trembling  hearts  that  steadfastness  and 
strength  have  not  forsaken  the  earth.  Cease 
then,  O  mourners,  these  desponding  sighs ;  for 
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as  surely  as  He  lives  who  planted  our  deep 
foundations  and  bathes  our  worn  foreheads  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  so  surely  is  ordained 
the  final  triumph  of  Justice  and  of  Love." 

AMBLESIDE,  SNGLARD. 
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jpvager  of  tijc  Ca}3ta*m*5  (filcrk. 


BY   ELIZABETH  POOLE. 


Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  my  father  (now  in  his  grave,)  impelled 
by  a  restless  disposition  uud  a  love  of  adventure,  (piitted  a  quiet 
home  in  the  centre  of  England,  and  the  jealous  care  of  a  pious 
parent,  and  went  to  Liverpool,  anxious,  like  many  other  youths 
both  before  and  since,  to  see  the  world  in  foreign  parts.  The  only 
situation  which  he  could  obtain  was  that  of  Captain's  Clerk  on 
board  a  Slave-ship,  bound  for  Africa.  lie  acconijjanied  the  vessel 
to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  where  she  took  in  a  cargo  of  human  mer- 
chandize, and  then  sailed  to  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  returned  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  again  to  tlic  West  Indies. 
By  tliis  time  his  soul  utterly  loathed  the  horrid  trade  with  which  he 
had  connected  himself,  and  he  bitterly  repented  the  folly  and  diso- 
bedience which  had  led  liim  to  forsake  the  parental  roof.  lie  saw 
not,  however,  at  the  time,  any  way  of  escajtc.  The  vessel  was 
preparing  for  a  third  voyage  to  Africa,  when,  providentially  for  liim, 
a  line-of  battle  ship,  then  cruising  in  that  region,  was  in  want  of 
hands,  and  my  father's  ship  was  visited  for  the  jiurposc  of  impress* 
ing  some  of  the  men.  While  the  king's  oflker  was  examining 
the  couunou  seamen,  my  father  took  him  aside,  ami  making  liim 
acquainted  with  his  strong  desire  to  quit  the  ship,  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  iinpresseil.  The  oflicer  complied,  and  in  an  hour  aflcrwnrdg 
my  father  was  on  board  a  man-of-war.  1  Jio  king's  ship  was  soon 
ordered  home,  ami  my  father  paid  off  and  discharged.  In  after  life 
he  seldom  referred  to  this  jiart  of  his  history.  He  was  ashamed  of 
it,  and  looked  back  upon  it  with  deep  sorrow  and  bitter  remorse. 
Once,  hov.-ever,  I  heard  him  describe  some  of  the  scenes  witnessed 
by  him  on  board  the  Slavc-shii) ;  and  though  an  infant  at  the  time, 
the  terrible  scene  he  depicted  never  ceased  to  dwell  in  my  memory, 
or  be  present  to  my  imagination.  ]\[y  father  described  the  jtestiferous 
hold  in  which  tiie  stolen  Africans  were  stowed  3  tlic  manacles  and 
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fetters  with  which  they  were  confined — the  frightful  madness 
which  on  one  occasion  prevailed  when  the  shiji's  water  ran  short  — 
the  fearful  mortality  that  ensued,  and  the  troops  of  hungry  sharks 
that  followed  the  wake  of  the  ship  waiting  for  tlicir  daily  supply  of 
human  carcases.  He  s|)oke,  too,  of  tlie  diabolical  cruelty  of  the 
fiendish  Captain,  who  on  one  occasion  snatrlied  acrying  infant  from 
the  anus  of  its  slave-mother,  and  hurled  it  into  tlic  billows  of  the 
deep ;  and  on  another,  seized  a  sick  negro  by  tlie  ears,  and  dashed 
his  brains  out  against  the  sideof  the  ship.  —  Froma  Speech  ofQtorgt 
Thompson,  at  Norwich,  Oct.  2, 1846. 

Oh  God,  my  heart  grows  hard 
Within  this  loathsome  vessel  where  I  dwell ; 

From  peaceful  thoughts  debarred, 
A  prisoner  in  a  grim  and  ghastly  hell. 

The  sea  swells  wild  around,  * 
Cursing  the  load  that  on  its  heart  doth  lie  ; 

And  to  the  farthest  bound 
Where  growl  the  waves,  reverberates  the 
deep  sky. 

The  sea  swells  wild  around, 
The  heavens  grow  red  —  the  vexed  winds 
hoarse  with  anger ; 
Yet  each  impassioned  sound 
Is  voiced  in  mine  own  heart  with  mightier 
clangor. 
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Oh  God,  the  scenes  of  awe 
I  live  and  feel  througlh  are  they  known  to 
thee, 

When  vile  men  take  the  law 
That  demons  use,  to  guide  them  on  the  sea  ? 

Did  thine  eye  mark  us  when 
The  crying  child  was  flung  beneath  the  wave, 

To  still  its  moan  of  pain 
In  choking  billows  of  an  ocean  grave  ? 

Yet  happy  was  that  child, 
To  shun  a  long,  long  course  of  living  death, 

And  midst  the  waters  wild 
Might  smile  away  its  soft  and  tender  breath, 

Escaping  all  below  — 
The  sin  and  pain  of  wronged,  benighted  Ufe, 

The  tumult  and  the  woe 
Of  Slavery  and  the  soul  in  endless  strife. 
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Didst  thou  behold  that  deed 
Wlien  the  fierce  Captain  dashed  the  Slave  to 
earth  ? 
Alas !  to  see  him  bleed  I 
How  fast  the  ebbing  stream  of  life  flows 
forth ! 

And  if  the  hinigry  shark 
Crushed  many  a  life,  and  mangled  many  a 
frame 

Beneath  the  waters  dark, 
Upon  that  white-faced  torturer  burns  the 
shame ! 

But  those  that  pine  below  — 
The  stifling  crowds  of  sickening,  moaning 
men, 

For  these  my  feelings  flow, 
For  these  I  raise  mine  eyes  in  prayer  again. 

Father !  the  madness  raging 

Among  our  raving  captives,  bound,  yet  strong, 

*18 
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And  pale  Death,  hourly  waging 
War  with  the  gaunt,  grim,  ghastly,  gibbering 
throng ! 

Father !  —  alas  my  brain ! 
I  cannot  bear  this  torture !    Grant  to  me 

Some  respite  from  this  pain. 
Some  rock  to  die  on  in  this  cursed  sea ! 

Father !  a  godlike  sense 
Of  liberty  is  mine ;  yet  here  I  lie ; 

No  means  to  'scape  from  hence  — 
No  holy  thing  greets  me  beneath  this  sky. 

Nothing  but  sin  and  woe. 
Woe,  woe,  and  sin,  unending  woe  and  sin; 

A  weltering  deej)  below ; 
A  wildering  sense  of  agony  within. 

Above  me  the  broad  sky, 
Grim  frowning  with  a  fell  unnatural  glare ; 
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A  pressure  from  on  high ; 
An  angry  throbbmg  in  the  heavy  air. 

God !  God !  a  shore,  a  shore ! 
Aught,  aught  to  bear  me  from  this  ship  of 
gloom ! 

Or,  i£pure  life  no  more, 
A  quiet  rest  within  the  sinless  tomb  I 
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31.  B.  €.  I.  M. 

BY    CHARLES    K.  WHIPPLE. 

These  initials,  well  understood  by  the 
(self-styled)  "  Evangelical "  cliurclies  of  the 
United  States,  designate  the  "  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," an  association,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  diffuse  the  American  religion  among 
foreign  heathen  nations.  It  consists,  at  pres- 
ent, of  one  hundred  and  eighty  corporate 
members,  and  five  or  six  thousand  honorary 
members,  and  it  collects  annually  from  the 
"  orthodox  "  public  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 
Its  receipts  in  1846-7,  $211,000,  left  it  $30,000 
in  debt,  and  its  receipts  for  the  past  year, 
$254,000,  have  fallen  short  of  its  expenditure 
and  debt  by  $60,000.    This  deficiency  is  to 
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be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  the  country,  but  it  results  in 
part  also  from  an  increased  awakening  in  the 
pubhc  mind  to  the  Anti- Christian  character  of 
Slavery,  and  the  consequent  conviction,  in 
the  i-ainds  of  many  former  patrons  of  the 
Board,  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  aid  in 
sustaining  its  pro-slavery  position. 

The  application  of  the  epithet  pro-slavery 
to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  is  thought  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  following  facts.  Theur  agents, 
who  annually  travel  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  preach  in  Southern  pulpits,  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Board  to  use  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen^  make  no  protest 
against  that  Slavery  which  has  made,  and  is 
perpetuating,  a  race  of  heathen  under  their 
very  eyes,  to  whose  aid  the  labors  and  bene- 
factions of  Southern  men  ought,  in  justice,  to 
be  first  devoted.  Several  of  their  mission- 
aries have  been  slaveholders,  and  others  have 
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extensively  used  the  hired  labor  of  slaves, 
thus  2^articipating  in  that  system  which  de- 
frauds the  actual  laborer  of  part  of  his  wages. 
They  have  freely  admitted  slaveholders  to 
their  churches,  and  have  been  so  far  from 
discouraging  slavery  by  church  discipline,  that 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  repre- 
sents the  increased  number  of  slaves  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations,  and  the 
general  preference  there  felt  for  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  this  "species  of  property," 
as  one  of  the  results  of  "  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  having  exerted  their  appropriate  in- 
fluence."* 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  sketch 
(necessarily  a  brief  one)  of  the  past  and 
present  relations  of  the  Board  to  Slavery, 
with  some  comments. 

From  the  year  1810  (inclusive)  to  the 
present  time,  the  Board  have  been  urged  at 

'•'.Missionary  Herald,  the  official  organ  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
October  1848,  page  319. 
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every  anniral  meeting,  by  various  petitions 
and  memorials,  to  withdraw  the  support  and 
countenance  which  tliey  were  affbrdi  to 
slavery.  The  committees  to  whom  these 
papers  have  been  referred,  have  generally 
deprecated  the  discussion  of  that  subject,  and 
have  invariably  expressed  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  position  of  the  Board.  The  reader 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  substance  of  these 
reports,  by  the  abstract  given  below  of  one 
presented  at  Brooklyn,  in  1815,  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dr.  Woods  of  Audovcr, 
and  nine  others,  (eight  of  them  clei-gymen) 
who  reported  at  length  to  this  effect : 

As  to  declarations  and  measures  of  hos- 
tility to  slavery,  the  committee  recommend 
to  the  Board  no  new  action,  and  refer  the 
petitioners  to  the  reports  of  previous  meetings 
(which  say  that  the  Board  cannot  turn  aside 
from  its  peculiar  and  appropriate  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  to  condemn  Slavery.) 

The  only  Mission  Churches  of  which 
slaveholders  are  known  to  be  members  arc 
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among  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indians. 
Slavery  existed  among  them  when  the  mis- 
sionaries entered  on  their  labors  among  these 
tribes.    The  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  mission-churches  is  *  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  saving  change  of  heart,  and  of  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
Sundry  slaveholders,  designing  to  continue 
such,  were  considered  to  have  given  this  evi- 
dence, and  were  accordingly  received  into  the 
church.    As  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  in- 
struction given  by  the  missionaries  in  relation 
to  .slavery,  the  committee  quote  the  language 
of  one  of  them,  who  says,  *  We  give  such 
instructions  to  masters  and  servants  as  are 
contained  in  the  epistles,  and  yet  not  in  a 
way  to  give  the  subject  a  peculiar  promi- 
nence ;  for  then  it  ivoulcl  seem  to  he  personal^ 
as  there  are  usually  but  one  or  two  slave- 
holders at  our  meetings.    In  private  we  con- 
verse about  all  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
slavery.* 

The  committee  admit  that  the  slave-laws 
among  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  prohibit 
teaching  slaves  to  read,  throw  impediments 
in  the  way  of  emancipation,  restrict  slaves  in 
the  possession  of  property,  and  embarrass  the 
residence  of  free  negroes  among  them.  They 
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believe  that  the  destructive  influence  of 
slavery  is  seen  on  the  morals  of  both  master 
and  slave;  that  it  sweeps  away  those  barriers 
which  every  civilized  community  has  erected 
to  i^rotect  the  purity  and  chastity  of  the 
family  relations,  and  that  it  will  ever  present 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  rii^ht  trainiucr  of 
the  rising  generation. 

The  committee  however  believe  that  the 
missionaries  in  these  slaveholding  communi- 
ties have  been  failliful  in  their  work.  They 
approve  their  admission  of  slaveholders  to 
their  churches,  and  have  no  different  plan  to 
recommend  to  them  for  the  future.  They 
quote  with  satisfaction  the  language  of  Drs. 
Chalmers,  Candlish,  and  Cunningham,  upon 
the  compatibiUty  of  slaveholding  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  close  by  saying  that  their  only 
hope  of  benefitting  either  masters  or  slaves,  is 
'  through  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.' 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  dissatisfaction  felt  by  a  portion  of  the 

patrons  of  the  Board  at  the  pro-slavery 

position  of  that  body,  has  been  evinced,  not 

only  by  the  increasing  number  and  urgency 

of  the  appeals  to  them  on  that  subject,  but  by 
19 
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the  formation,  in  1846,  of  a  new  society, 
called  the  "  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion," which  was  designed  to  prosecute  the 
missionary  work  without  countenance  of 
slavery,  or  participation  in  it.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.  in  1847,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  do  something  to  check  the 
defection  likely  to  ensue  from  this  cause,  and 
it  was  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Prudential  Committee 
be  requested  to  jiresent  a  written  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  control  which  is  to  be  exercised 
over  the  missionaries  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Board  for  the  nature  of  the  teaching  of  the 
missionaries  and  character  of  the  churches." 

Accordingly,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1848, 
(which  was  held  in  Boston,  and  more 
numerously  attended,  both  by  corporate  and 
honorary  members,  than  ever  before)  the 
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report  on  the  above  subjects  was  presented. 
This  document  is  long,  and  very  ingeniously 
framed  to  act  as  a  standard  of  "  Limitations  of 
ResponsibiUty "  in  regard  to  the  control,  by 
the  Board,  of  missionaries  and  mission- 
churches.  It  is  well  vv'prth  reading,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  skill  with  which  pious  words 
may  be  used  to  veil  an  impious  thiug.  The 
limits  of  this  article  forbid  its  insertion,  but 
the  substance  of  the  part  designed  to  bear 
upon  slavery  may  be  given  in  a  much  less 
sj^ace. 

It  declares  that  though  foreign  mission- 
aries possess  an  ecclesias ileal  liberty,  equal 
in  all  respects  to  that  of  ministers  at  home, 
they  are  yet  subjected  to  similar  controlling 
injliiences  with  pastors  at  home,  and  that  they 
come  under  a  distinct  and  well-defined  pledge 
to  teach  the  same  doctrines  and  conform  to  the 
same  ecclesiastical  usages  as  those  which 
prevail  among  the  churches  operating  through 
the  Board.  The  Committee  cannot  under- 
take to  decide  that  slaveholders  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  apostolical  churches,  and 
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believing  that  apostolical  usages  arc  wisest 
and  best  for  missionary  churches,  they  cannot 
undertake  to  decide  that  these  shall  exclude 
slaveholders.    The  Scriptures  arc  the  only 
and  the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice- 
Slavery  is  indeed  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion,  yet  it  would 
seem  to    be  within  the    discretion  of  a 
missionary  in  a    slaveholding  community, 
whether  he  will  attack  slavery  directly,  and 
by  name,  or  *  whether  he  will  strike  at  some 
one  or  more  of  the  things  which  enter 
essentially  into  it.'    The   Board  is  not  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  its  confidence  from  mis- 
sionaries, because    of   such  diflerences  of 
opinion  among  them,  as  are  generally  found 
and  freely  tolerated  in  presbyteries,  councils, 
associations,  and  other  bodies  here  at  home. 
And  the  missionaries  cannot  properly  be 
restrained,  by  foreign  interferehce,  from  con- 
fining the  organization  of  mission  churches  to 
what  they  regard  as  the  apostolical  usage  in 
similar  cases;  —  having  respect,  of  course^  to 
those  necessary  limitations  already  meniionedf 
to  which  they  have  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  for  the  maintainance  of  their 
social  existence  as  missions,  and  for  securing 
a  regular  and  competent  support  from  the 
Christian  community  at  home. 
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The  report  admits  that  the  Board  is 
responsible  directly,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  that  this  respon- 
sibility extends  to  a  faithful  superintendence 
of  the  missions,  and  a  decisive  intervention 
when  there  are  manifest  departures  from  duty 
in  the  missionaries,  and  that,  as  far  as  a  judi- 
cious and  proper  correspondence  with  the 
missionaries  may  properly  aflect  their  incipient 
measures,  in  the  formation  of  churches,  and 
their  subsequent  teachings,  and  so  far  as  those 
measures  determine  the  character  of  the 
churches,  the  Board  is  reponsible  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  native  churches. 

Its  responsibility  in  respect  to  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  several  of  the  Indian  churches, 
has  some  peculiar  modifications  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  i?ici^nent  meas- 
ures for  the  formation  of  churches  among  the 
Cheiokees  and  Choctaws,  were  taken  thirty 
years  ago  —  long  before  the  subject  of  slavery 
came  up  for  discussion  among  the  churches  at 
home.  God  was  soon  pleased  hopefully  to 
renew  the  hearts  of  a  number  of  slaveholding 
Indians,  and  upon  giving  credible  evidence  of 
piety,  they  were  received  into  the  church^ 
What  the  missionaries  co?(M  then  have  done, 
*19 
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had  they  perceived  all  the  bearings  of  that 
subject,  cannot  be  known. 

It  is  admitted  that  they  should  now  use  a 
direct  influence,  at  their  discretion,  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil  of  slavery,  as  well  as  all  other 
evils,  from  the  churches  under  their  care. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  Board,  and  the 
missionaries  under  its  direction  have  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree  of  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  churches  just 
referred  to,  that  they  would  have  in  respect  to 
churches  yet  to  be  formed  among  the  tribes  of 
the  African  continent,  or  were  churches  now 
to  be  formed,  for  the  first  time,  among  the 
Indian  tribes. 

The  report  from  which  the  above  has  been 
condensed  is  signed,  by  order  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Prudential  Committee,  by  Bev.  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Greene,  and  Treat,  the  three 
Secretaries  of  the  Board.  Though  much  of 
this  sketch  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  report, 
the  condensation  does  great  injustice  to  the 
style  of  the  writer,  by  bringing  its  contra- 
dictions into  closer  contiguity,  and  by  omitting 
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long  intervening  paragraphs  of  pious  sophistry, 
by  which  those  contradictions  are  separated 
and  softened. 

The  Prndential  Committee  having  present- 
ed this  ingenious  provision  and  justification 
for  at  least  as  much  corruption  in  the  mission 
churches  as  "ecclesiastical  usages"  tolerate 
among  "the  churches  operating  through  the 
Board/*  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  long-delayed 
correspondence  with  the  Cherokee  and  Choc- 
taw missions. 

It  appears  that  after  a  visit  of  some  months 
to  the  Indian  territory,  in  the  early  part  of 
1848,  by  Mr.  Treat,  one  of  the  three  secreta- 
ries, for  conference  with  the  missionaries 
respecting  slavery,  each  mission  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  exhibiting 
their  views  and  principles  in  detail.  Mi*. 
Treat  then  drew  up  a  report  on  the  general 
subject,  and  after  full  deliberation  on  this 
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report  and  the  letters  from  the  two  missions, 
the  Committee  addressed  letters  to  the 
missions  in  reply,  setting  forth  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  different  topics  which  were 
thought  to  require  notice.  The  final  answei 
of  the  missionaries  has  not  yet  been  received, 
and  therefore  the  Committee  cannot  yc( 
report  a  final  adjustment  of  "  this  cmharrns- 
sing  question." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Treat  communicates 
minute  and  important  information  respecting 
slavery  among  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws. 
It  says  that  as  this  institution  was  derived 
from  the  whites,  it  has  all  the  general 
characteristics  of  Negro  Slavery  as  it  exists 
in  the  Southern  portion  of  our  Union ;  yet  still 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  persons  held  in 
bondage  by  such  a  people  should  be  in  as 
favorable  circumstances  as  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  enlightened  and 
humane  masters  in  the  Slates ;  "  especially  if 
those  masters  are  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principle,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
treat  their  slaves  according  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  Gospel."    The  Cherokees  have  about 
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1,-500  and  the  Choctaws  about  2,000  slaves, 
and  their  increase  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Indians  themselves. 

The  legislation  of  the  Clierokees  appears  to 
Mr.  Treat  to  be  milder  than  that  of  most 
slave-holding  communities.  Free  negroes 
have  been  once  entirely  expelled  from  the 
nation  (except  those  made  free  by  Cliero- 
kees,) and  satisfactory  security  is  required  to 
be  given  for  the  conduct  of  slaves  subse- 
quently emancipated.  Teaching  colored 
people,  free  or  slave,  to  read  or  write,  is 
punished  by  a  fine  of  from  100  to  500  dollars. 
No  free  negro  or  mulatto,  not  of  Cherokee 
blood,  may  hold  or  own  any  im]}rovcment  in 
the  nation.  And  slaves  are  prohibited  from 
owning  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or  fire-arms. 

**  The  legislation  of  the  Choctaws  has  been 
less  enlightened  and  humane  than  that  of  the 
Glierokees.  So  long  ago  as  October,  1836, 
the  following  law  was  passed :  — 

"  *  Be  it  eno^cted,  tj-c.  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  if  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  acting  as  a  missionary  or  a 
preacher,  or  whatever  his  occupation  may  be, 
is  found  to  take  an  active  part  in  favoring  the 
principles  and  notions  of  the  most  fatal  and 
destructive  doctiines  of  abolitionism,  he  shall 
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be  compelled  to  leave  the  Nation  and  forever 
stay  out  of  it.' 

"  *  jbid  he  it  fiirtUcr  enacted,  That  teaching 
slaves  how  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  sing  in 
meeting-houses,  or  schools,  or  in  any  open 
place,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or 
allowing  them  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  shall 
be  sufficient  ground  to  convict  persons  of 
favoring  the  principles  and  notions  of  aboli- 
tionism.' " 

"  The  most  objectionable  enactment  which 
I  find,"  says  Mr.  Treat,  "  having  any  bearing 
upon  slavery,  was  approved  October  15,  181G. 
It  is  as  follows :  — 

" '  Be  it  enacted,  t^c,  That  no  negro  slave 
can  be  emancipated  in  this  Nation,  except  by 
application  or  petition  of  the  owner  to  the 
General  Council ;  and  Provided  also,  that  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Council  that 
the  owner  or  owners,  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, shall  have  no  debt  or  debts  outstanding 
against  him  or  her,  either  in  or  out  of  this 
Nation.' " 

In  relation  to  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  Slavery  among  the  Indians,  Mr.  Treat 
remarks  that  it  seems  to  have  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  but  increased 
their  number.  His  language  on  this  point  is 
as  follows :  — 
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"  It  seems  fair  to  presume  that  a  few 
persons  have  been  led  by  Cluistian  principle 
to  abstain  from  the  purchase  of  slnves ;  and 
such  I  was  told  was  the  case.  Bnt,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  a  process  has  been  silently  going 
forward  which  has  tended  to  a  different  result. 

"  As  fast  as  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel  have 
exerted  their  appropriate  influence,  the  In- 
dians have  advanced  in  civilization.  Tliey 
have  felt  new  desires,  and,  consequently,  new 
v/ants.  Having  these  desires  and  experien- 
cing these  wants,  they  have  looked  around  for 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  former  and 
removing  the  latter.  They  have  souglit  to  do 
this,  as  others  have  done  before  them,  by  the 
acquisition  of  property.  But  the  forms  of 
investment  accessible  to  them  were  very  few. 
They  could  not  buy  land,  even  had  they 
wished  to  do  so ;  because  their  whole  countiy 
belonged  to  the  nation  in  common.  Indeed, 
there  was  hardly  any  species  of  proi^erty  it 
was  so  natural  for  them  to  desire  and  seek  as 
this  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  for  it  became 
not  only  a  mode  of  investment,  but  in  their 
judgment,  the  means  of  further  acquisition. 
If  we  also  take  into  the  account  the  hereditary 
repugnance  of  the  Indian  to  labor;  if  we 
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reflect  that  the  slaves  were  capable  of  doing 
many  things  better  than  their  masters,  we 
shall  see  how  the  number  of  slaves  may 
have  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  as  the 
Indians  became  more  and  more  like  the 
people  around  them." 

In  speaking  of  the  prospective  termination 
of  Slavery,  Mr.  Treat  says :  — 

"  The  mass  of  the  people  have  no  direct 
interest  in  slavery ;  and  could  the  expediency 
of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  termination  be 
brought  fairly  before  their  minds,  they  would 
probably  desire  its  removal.  But  they  have 
given  very  little  thought  or  attention  to  the 
subject;  and  it  is  very  uncertain  when  the 
question  will  be  extensively  agitated  among 
them. 

"  The  conclusion  to  which  my  own  mind 
has  been  brought,  is,  that  the  Indians  must 
be  expected  to  follow,  and  not  precede  the 
surrounding  communities,  in  any  scheme 
which  contemplates  the  extinction  of  slave- 
ry." 

We  next  quote  from  the  report,  a  passage 
relative  to  the  policy  of  the  missions. 

"  It  was  not  lo  be  expected  that  the 
missionaries  in  the  beginning  should  place 
themselves  far  in  advance  of  imhlic  sentiment 
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in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  views  which  began  to 
be  entertained  among  us  only  at  a  later  day. 

"  The  mass  of  the  people  felt  a  strong 
repugnance  to  any  change  in  their  established 
usages  and  institutions.  Hence  the  mission- 
aries thought  themselves  called  upon,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  act  with  that  wisdom  which 
was  enjoined  upon  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  Saviour  himself. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
the  brethren  to  exert  any  dkect  influence, 
either  by  their  public  or  their  private  teach- 
ings, upon  the  system  of  slavery.  And  they 
discovered,  as  they  supposed,  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  this  course  in  the  New  Testament. 
On  looking  to  the  example  of  the  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles,  they  found  what  they  conceived 
to  be  an  infallible  rule  to  guide  them  in  their 
labors.  They  found  that  nothing  was  said  in 
direct  condemnation  of  slavery  as  a  system ; 
neither  was  its  sinfulness  denounced,  nor  its 
continuance  prohibited.  But  they  did  find 
that  the  mutual  obligations  of  masters  and 
servants  were  repeatedly  and  freely  discussed. 
'Here  then/ they  seem  to  have  argued,  *  is 
our  course  marked  out  for  us.  We  must  give 
instruction  on  the  relative  duties  of  the 
20 
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master  and  his  slaves,  just  as  the  Bible  has 
enjoined. 

"  And  the  same  policy  has  generally  pre- 
vailed to  the  present  time.  Most  of  the 
missionaries  uniformly  avoid  this  topic  in 
their  public  ministrations ;  and  in  their  private 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  they  generally 
deem  it  advisable  to  use  great  caution. 

"  Respecting  the  '  instruction  of  slavehold- 
ing  converts*  Mr.  Treat  says,  I  do  not  find 
that  any  distinction  was  made  between  this 
class  of  j)ersons  and  others;  as  to  the 
admission  of  slaveholders  to  the  Church, 
he  says: — 

"  The  missionaries  appear  to  have  required 
the  slaveholder  to  furnish  the  same  amount 
of  evidence  that  others  furnished ;  but  they 
did  not  consider  the  mere  fact  of  his  sustain- 
ing this  relation  a  barrier  to  his  admission  to 
the  Lord's  table.  And  this  is  their  practice  at 
the  present  time. 

"  In  defence  of  their  policy  in  this  respect, 
past  and  present,  they  make  their  appeal,  first 
of  all,  to  the  Bible,  as  showing  the  only 
condition  of  church-membership.  This,  they 
say,  is  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart ;  and 
when  such  evidence  is  furnished,  there  is  no 
law  for  excluding  the  candidate  from  the 
privileges  of  Christ's  house." 
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The  report  next  tells  us  that  the  labor  of 
slaves  has  been  freely  used  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, both  by  hire  and  purchase;  (the 
latter  always  "witli  their  own  consent,"  as 
the  Colonization  Society  have  it.)  Both 
missions  have  now  concluded  that  it  is 
"inexpedient"  for  them  to  hiiy  any  more 
slaves,  even  with  a  view  to  their  prospective 
emancipation;  the  Choctaw  mission  contin- 
ues to  hire  slaves,  notwithstanding  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Prudential  Committee  that  this 
also  is  "  inexpedient." 

Mr.  Treat  closes  his  report  by  expressing 
his  entire  confidence  in  "the  integrity  and 
faithfulness"  of  the  missionaries  at  both 
stations. 

We  next  have  the  letter  of  the  Cherokee 
mission,  which  informs  the  Board  that  they 
cannot  reject  any  person  from  the  church 
"simply"  because  he  is  a  slaveholder,  nor 
can  they  even  make  it  a  test  of  piety,  or  a 
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condition  of  church-membership,  that  the  can- 
didate should  express  a  determination  not 
to  live  and  die  a  slaveholder.  Neither  can 
they  prohibit  church  members  from  buying 
and  selling  slaves,  even  when  this  involves 
the  separation  of  parents  and  children.  Tliey 
trust,  however,  that  they  shall  not,  for  this,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  advocates  of  slavery. 

The  letter  of  the  Choctaw  mission  is  a 
most  particularly  pious  one.  Perhaps  in  con- 
sideration of  the  perfect  appropriateness  of 
the  term,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
it  is  "  devilish  pious."  We  have  never  seen  a 
sepulchre  more  thorouglily  whited.  The 
following  extracts  give  a  correct  idea  of  its 
purport. 

"  We  have  endeavored  as  a  mission  to  keep 

aloof  from  the  abohtion  movement." 

#       #       #      *      *      *  * 

"  As  slavery  with  various  modifications  has, 
for  a  long  time  had  an  existence  in  the 
Church  of  God,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  inquire 
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how  the  servants  of  the  Lord  in '  old  time  * 
were  taught  by  him,  as  well  as  how  they 
conducted  in  regard  to  it." 

^  ^  "if*  rjfr 

"As  a  civil  relation  it  exists  by  virtue  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  We 
are  taught  in  the  Bible  our  duties  as  citizens." 

4^  4^  "ifr 

"  The  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  have  not 
left  any  recorded  example  of  their  devoting 
themselves  to  the  reformation  of  systematic 
civil  wrongs,  although  many  such  existed 
where  they  lived  and  labored.  Their  practice 
and  instructions  have  weight  with  us." 

*Jt 

"We  should  be  careful  how  we  risk  the 
spiritual  interests  committed  to  us,  by  at- 
tempting to  manage  worldly  ones,  which  are 
not  given  us  by  the  Saviour." 

The  letter  closes  by  referring  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  "  wisdom  from  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  "  may  guide  them. 

The  task  of  replying  to  these  letters  did 

indeed  require  wisdom.     It  was  no  easy 

matter  to  satisfy  both  the  pro-slavery  missions 
#20 
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and  the  anti-slavery  remonstrants.  The 
Prudential  Committee  have  attempted  to  do 
this,  on  one  side  by  using  haider  words 
against  slavery  in  the  abstract  than  ever 
before,  and  on  the  other  by  continuing  their 
permission  to  shelter  it  in  the  concrete  under 
the  wing  of  the  Church.  This  imitation  of 
Mr.  By 'Ends,  of  Fair- Speech,  (who  got  most 
of  his  estate  as  a  waterman,  looking  one  way 
and  rowing  another,)  seems  at  least  to  have 
satisfied  themselves.  What  the  other  parties 
will  say  to  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  reply  of  the  Prudential  Committe  to 
the  missionaries  declares  slavery  to  be  "an 
anti- Christian  system."  It  would  seem  at 
first  view  that  a  man  connected,  and  declaring 
his  intention  to  remain  connected,  with  this, 
could  not  be  received  into  full  fellowship  with 
the  Christian  system.  But  the  Committee 
take  no  such  ultra  and  fanatical  ground  as 
this ;  they  say  he  may  remain  connected  with 
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the  anti- Christian  system,  but  should  "prove 

himself  free  from  the  guilt  of  that  system, 

before  he  can  make  good  his  title  to  a  place 

among    the    followers    of   Christ."  This 

reminds  one  of  the  saying  attributed  to  a 

popular  temperance  lecturer,  that  he  had  not 

for  many  years  partaken  of  the  devil's  cup, 

except  at  the  table   of  the  Lord.  The 

Committee  suggest  the  following  ingenious 

mode  by  which  a  slaveholding  brother  may 

still  pass  his  examination  with  credit,  and 

be  admitted  "  among  the  followers  of  Christ." 

"  Perhaps  he  can  show  that  his  being  the 
owner  of  slaves  is  involuntary  on  his  part; 
perhaps  he  can  show  that  he  retains  the  legal 
relation  at  their  request  and  for  their  advan- 
tage; perhaps  he  can  show  that  he  utterly 
rejects  and  repudiates  the  idea  of  holding 
property  in  his  fellow-men.  If  so,  let  the 
facts  be  disclosed,  and  let  him  have  the 
benefit  of  them." 

The  Committee  also  declare  the  use  of 
slave  labor  by  the  missionaries  to  be  "  alto- 
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gether  inexpedient,  except  in  cases  of  mani- 
fest necessity,"  and  they  think  that  even  snch 
necessity  is  "  only  temporary." 

After  the  reading  of  these  letters  and 
reports,  the  whole  of  the  docnments  relating 
to  this  subject  were  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beman  and  seven  others,  who  made  a  brief 
report,  highly  commending  the  fidelity  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  the  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness displayed  in  the  negotiations  of  Mr. 
Treat,  and  the  excellent  Christian  spirit  per- 
vading the  letters  from  the  two  missions,  and 
advising  in  conclusion  that  the  whole  subject 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. 

"Before  the  question  was  taken  on  the 
acceptance  of  this  report,  Dr.  Blanchard  of 
Illinois,  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
same,  the  following  resohitions : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Board  distinctly  admits 
and  affirms  the  principle,  that  slaveholding  is 
a  practice  which  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  the 
Christian  Church. 
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"  Resolved,  That  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  the  duty  of  our  missionaries  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  hiring  slaves  of  their 
owners  to  do  the  work  of  the  missions  ;  and, 
in  the  reception  of  members,  to  act  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Treat  and  the 
Prudential  Committee,  that  slaveholding  is 
prima  facie  evidence  against  the  piety  of  the 
candidates  applying  for  admission  to  the 
church." 

This  amendment  was  unanimously  rejected, 
but  the  rejection  being  afterwards  reconsid- 
ered by  a  vote  of  forty  to  thirteen,  President 
Blanchard  was  requested  to  withdraw  his 
resolutions,  and  consented  to  do  so  if  they 
might  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  meet- 
ing.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  where  to  begin  to 
remark  upon  these  proceedings.  Much  that 
is  noteworthy  must  be  passed  over  for  want 
of  room. 
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It  is  manifest  from  the  above  documents 
that  the  Prudential  Committtee,  and  the 
Board  in  whose  behalf  they  speak,  are  no 
more  Anti- Slavery  in  principle  than  their 
missionaries.  The  latter  say  plumply  that 
they  will  not  make  the  holding,  buying  or 
selling  of  slaves,  or  the  consequent  separation 
of  parents  and  children,  either  a  matter  of 
exclusion  from  the  church  or  of  discipline  in 
it.  Yet  they  trust  that  they  shall  not,  for  this, 
be  looked  upon  as  advocates  of  slavery! 
(Oh  no!  certainly  not!  They  are  undoubt- 
edly Free  Soil  men,  like  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats.)  The  former  (the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.)  finding  the  annually  increasing  pressure 
of  Anti- Slavery  demands  from  without  begin- 
ning to  create  some  motion  within,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  eat  their  own  words, 
often  previously  expressed,  and  openly  to 
denounce  slavery  as  "  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel,  an  Anti- Christian  system." 
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This  is  not  ..il.  They  have  analyzed  it  so 
faithriilly,  shown  its  constituent  elements  in 
such  black  reality,  and  uttered  such  edifying 
talk  upon  the  viciousness  of  the  "  system," 
that  the  very  elect  might  have  been  deceived, 
had  they  not  long  since  learned  to  test  talk 
by  action.  And  what  is  the  ultimatum  of 
Anti- Slavery  action  recommended  by  the 
Board  to  their  missionaries  ?  Just  this.  They 
think  it  inexpedient  for  them  to  buy  o^  hire 
any  more  slaves,  and,  though  they  cannot 
authorize  the  exclusion  of  slaveholders,  as 
such,  from  the  church,  they  consider  it  funda- 
mental to  inquire  into  their  views  and  feel- 
ings respecting  slavery,  and  sujipose  that,  "  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  missionary  may,  at  some 
time  and  in  some  way,  give  utterance  to  the 
opinions  which  he  himself  has  derived  from 
God's  holy  word  "  in  relation  to  slavery.  All 
this  license  is  freely  given.  And,  considering 
the  character  of  the  opinions  which  these 
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missionaries  have  "  derived "  from  the  Bible 
and  other  sources,  we  think  this  permission 
can  hardly  be  called  ultra  or  fanatical. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  Prudential 
Committee  and  the  Board,  as  well  as  the 
missionaries,  plant  themselves  upon  the  Bible, 
as  a  rock  of  defence  for  slaveholdiug".    As  if 
a  book  could  possibly  make  that  right  which  is 
a  plain  violation  of  justice  and  humanity ;  as 
if  the  example  of  Peter  and  Paul  (supposing 
it  to  be  proved)  could  establish  falsehood, 
authenticate  fraud,  or  purify  the  sura  of  all 
villanies !    Suppose  they  could  find  a  book 
proving  that  Peter  and  Paul  admitted  habit- 
ual drunkards  to  the  church,  would  they  on 
that  account  admit  such  persons  to  their 
churches,  and  maintain  that  habitual  drunk- 
enness may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
Christian  character?    If  the  Bible  defends 
such  slavery  as  existed  among  the  Romans  in 
Paul's  time,  and  exists  among  the  Clioctaws 
now,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Bible. 
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We  see  by  the  very  apologies,  both  of  the 
missionaries  and  tlic  Board,  how  completely 
this  matter  of  slavery  has  been  in  their  own 
hands  from  the  beginning,  and  how  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  mission-clinches  has  resulted 
from  that  of  the  missionaries  and  their  em- 
ployers. Slavery  existed  when  the  missions 
were  founded,  by  their  own  confession.  So 
did  drunkenness,  so  did  theft,  so  did  adultery, 
so  did  murder!  Why  did  they  keei^  these 
out,  if  they  let  slavery  in  ?  Why  did  they  let 
slavery  in,  if  they  kept  these  out  ?  It  was 
their  imperative  duty,  in  founding  a  church, 
to  brand  as  infamous,  and  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  Christian  character,  partici- 
pation in  that  system  which,  by  making 
chattels  of  men,  women,  and  children,  author- 
izes any  outrage  which  may  subsequently  be 
inflicted  on  them.  I  repeat  it.  The  power 
to  keep  the  church  pure  from  this  infamy 

from  the  hesinning^  was  entirely  in  their  own 
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hands.  They  did  not  use  it.  And  what  is 
their  alleged  reason?  JP/ihlic  scniimmt  and 
ecclesiastical  2(sage  were  not  then  opposed  to 
slaveiy.  And  what  is  their  reason  for  not 
dealing  with  slavery  in  the  chnrch,  after  it 
had  gained  admission  ?  It  would  have  seemed 
2Jerso7ial,  as  bnt  few  slaveholders  attended 
the  church  meetings.  Worthy  successors 
these  of  those  apostles  who  turned  the  world 
upside  down  I 

Is  it  not  the  extreme  of  unfaithfulness  for  a 
class  of  men  whose  worldly  business  and 
daily  avocation  is  the  study  and  promulgation 
of  good  morals  and  religion,  to  suffer  "  an  anti- 
Christian  system "  to  exist,  in  their  churches 
without  protest  until  it  was  assailed  by  the 
world  without  ?  And  is  it  not  the  extreme  of 
impudence  for  the77i  to  allege,  in  serious 
excuse  for  this  delinquency,  that  that  very 
world  without,  the  printers,  butchers,  carpen- 
ters, &c.,  (whose  interest  in  religion  was  only 
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personal  and  not  professional  like  llieir  own) 
had  not  yet  renounced  this  practice?  Yet 
such  is  the  i^osition  of  the  missionaries. 

The  petitioners  and  memorialists,  who 
have  now  for  nine  years  stood  as  humble 
suppliants  at  the  door  of  the  Mission-House, 
have  much  reason  to  feel  encouraged  to 
further  elTort,  both  by  their  partial  success 
and  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  external 
events.  For  a  long-  time  the  Board  refused 
them  even  words  of  opposition  to  slavery,  on 
the  ground  that  they  could  not  turn  aside 
from  their  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
utter  them.  Now,  their  perseverance  is  re- 
warded by  words  in  abundance,  and  very 
excellent  words,  as  far  as  tliey  go.  The  facts 
presented  by  the  petitioners  lie  like  an  iron 
pound-weight  in  one  scale,  and  the  Board  are 
gravely  speaking  whole  sermons  of  words 
into  the  other,  and  seeming  to  expect  that 
they  will  weigh  it  down.    Many  are  deceived 
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by  this  talk,  and  the  solemn  tone  in  which  it 
is  spoken,  and  come  at  last  to  believe  that 
such  serious  ..ords,  and  so  many  of  them, 
must  weigh  more  than  a  pound.  But  let  not 
the  petitioners  be  deceived.  If  they  perse- 
vere in  their  demand,  the  deeds  will  come 
after  the  words. 

But  is  there  any  hope  that  the  Board  will 
see  this  thing  diflerently  from  its  so  often 
expressed  opinion  ? 

Undoubtedly.  Circumstances  have  wonder- 
ful power  to  open  the  eyes  of  that  class  of 
blind  people.  Whenever  the  eyes  of  the 
public  are  opened,  the  Board  will  see  clearly 
by  sympathy,  or  by  instinct.  The  Northern 
States,  from  which  come  the  chief  contribu- 
tions of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  are  turning,  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before,  towards  anti-slavery 
truth.  Of  course,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  will 
turn  also,  but  it  will  turn  by  slow  degrees, 
and  a  little  behind  the  great  movement  of  the 
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people.    Tjie  screws  are  even  now  tightening 
upon  it.    Mauy  of  tlic  Free  Soil  party  arc- 
beginning  to  inquire  wliy  they  should  aid  the. 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  Cluu'ch,  while 
they  oppose  it  in  the  Stale ;  and  these  will 
soon  transfer  their  customary  contributions 
from  the  Board  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association.    This  latter  body  also  is  making- 
decided  progress   among  the  churches,  its 
receipts  having  increased  from  $13,000  the 
first  year,  to  nearly  $18^000  the  second. 
Keen-sighted   and  sagacious  men   in  the 
Board  itself  are  seeing  more  and  more  evi- 
dence of  a  change  in  public  sentiment,  and 
predicting  a  failure  of  the  supplies  unless 
some  corresponding  change  is  made  by  them- 
selves; and  more  Willistons,  more  Blaii- 
chards  more  Beechers  will  utter  this  voice 
next  year,  and  more  still  the  year  succeeding. 
The  Board  therefore  will,  change.  Cautiouc>- 

ly,  warily,  sanctimoniously,  with  dignity  and 
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deliberation,  they  will  seek  to  gain  the  new 
position  and  the  funds  dependent  upon  it,  not 
only  without  repentance  and  confession,  but 
without  once  appearing  to  the  community 
in  the  act  of  changing.  But  let  not  us  be 
deceived.  We  now  know  from  the  mouths 
of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  Board  them- 
selves, their  allegiance  to  public  sentiment 
and  ecclesiastical  usage,  rather  than  to  truth 
and  righteousness.  While,  therefore,  this 
change  is  in  progress,  and  after  it  shall  have 
been  completed,  let  us  guard  against  being 
deceived  by  the  supposition  that  it  is  caused 
by  anti-slavery  principle,  a  Christian  spirit, 
the  love  of  humanity,  or  any  influence  but 
that  which  moves  a  dead  lish,  —  the  course 
of  the  tide.  Not  one  particle  of  credit  should 
be  given  to  a  body  of  clergymen  for  sincerity 
of  conviction,  or  honesty  of  purpose  in  a 
change  in  morals  or  religion  which  follows, 
instead  of  preceding,  a  similar  change  in  ilic 
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iinclerical  mass  of  the  community.  The 
functions  of  E.ovcrc]id  Professor  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Christianity,  arc  not 
fulfilled  by  merely  echoing  the  discoveries 
which  common  men  have  long  since  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  which  the  world  is 
beginning  to  adopt  and  put  in  practice. 

"VVc  see  this  want  of  principle  in  the  very 
protcstants,  the  movement  party,  of  the  Board. 
Dr.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  were 
evidently  the  mouth-pieces  of  an  informal 
constituency  in  the  West,  who  would  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  action  in  the  Board, 
and  whose  influence  impelled  them  to  the 
unpleasant  task  of  dissent.  And  it  was,  after 
all,  nothing  but  verbal  dissent.  They  did  not 
push  the  matter  to  a  final  vote,  that  a  dividing 
line  might  be  drawn  between  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  their  movement.  They  did 
not  ask  that  slaveholding  should  be  made 
absolute  evidence  of  unfitness  for  church- 
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membersliip,  but  only  j?}n;«<2  facie  evidence. 
Dr.  BlancIiRi'd  Jigrccd  lo  witlidmw  his  reso- 
lutions if  his  credit  could  be  saved  by  their 
entrance  on  the  record;  and  Dr.  Bccclier  did 
not  even  present  any  resolutions. 

If  such  arc  the  reformers  of  the  Board, 
what  Avondcr  that  we  find  its  regular  officers 
taking  the  ground  throughout  all  their  pro- 
ceedings that  slaveholding  may  be  practised 
under  the  inQuencc  of  Christian  principle, 
and  slaveholders  be  worthy  members  of  the 
church !  What  wonder  that  Mr.  Treat  says 
that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  slaves,  and  praises 
the  integrity  and  faithfulness  of  the  mission- 
aries, while  he  admits  not  only  that  they 
have  done  next  to  notbing  against  slavery, 
but  that  the  mass  of  the  Indians  would  prob- 
ably desire  its  removal,  if  the  expediency  ol 
bringing  it  to  a  speedy  termination  could  be 
brought  fairly  before  their  minds  I 
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As  to  the  missionaries,  it  plainly  appears, 
citlier  that  they  have  been,  from  the  first, 
entirely  destitute   of  anti-slavery  principle, 
and  therefore  unfit  for  the  missionary  ofiice, 
or  that  no  dcscrtinsr  sentinel  ever  sneaked  in 
a  more  mean  and  cowardly  manner  from  his 
post  of  duty,  than  they  have  done  from  theirs. 
Such  must  be  the  judgment  of  one  who  looks 
at  them  from  the  stand-point  of  Christianity. 
If,  however,  we  regard  them  solely  in  their 
relation  to  the  Board,  we  must  say  that  their 
complaints  of  its  treatment  are  natural  and 
reasonable.    Since  the  pro-slavery  course  in 
which  they  have  been  consistent  from  the 
beginning  has  repeatedly  received  the  ap- 
proving vote  of  the  Board,  they  may  well  be 
surprised  at  its  present  censure,  which,  be  it 
observed,  respects  only  the  amount,  and  not 
the  kind,  of  pro-slavery  action.    Well  may 
they  appeal  to  the  decision  of  1845,  at  Brook- 
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lyn,  and  say  they  thought  they  "occupied 
ground  in  common"  wilh  the  Board. 

Being  expressly  authorized  by  their  em- 
ployers to  hire  slaves  and  to  admit  slavehold- 
ers to  the  church,  they  might  well  suppose 
the  number,  in  both  cases,  was  to  be  decided 
by  their  own  views  of  expediency.  But 
circumstances  alter  cases.  The  pressure  of 
pro-slavery  circumstances  among  the  Choc- 
taws  must  give  way  to  the  more  powerful 
pressure  of  anti-slavery  circumstances  upon 
the  Board. 

A  glance  at  the  quiescent  past,  the  agitated 
present,  and  the  clearly  manifest  future  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  must  convince  every 
intelligent  mind  that  aid  to  that  body  is  not 
aid  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  Transplantation  among  the  heathen 
of  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  Southern 
churches,  or  of  Northern  churches  with 
Southern  principles,  is  not  preaching  the 
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Gospel  to  lliem.  A  course  of  missionaiy 
labor  which  confessedly  increases  the  trade 
in  slaves,  is  certainly  not  a  difliision  of  the 
liberty  with  wliich  Christ  makes  free.  Wc 
earnestly  entreat  all  wlio  see  slavery  to  be  a 
sin  to  brand  it  as  such,  as  promptly  and  de- 
cidedly when  nnder  the  sheep's  clothing  of 
evangelical  missionary  labor,  as  when  stand- 
ing in  native  and  naked  deformity;  and  we 
again  suggest  the  caution  that  a  change  of 
life  in  the  Board,  manifestly  prompted  and 
fully  accounted  for  by  pecuniary  interest,  be 
not  mistaken  for  a  change  of  heart. 
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Sonnet. 

Three  million  men,  by  God  created  free 

In  this  Aniericfi  of  ours  are  slaves  ; 

Lives   dark  with  suffering,  unremembered 

graves,  — 
Behold  the  story  of  their  destiny. 
And  yet,  not  merely  because  such  things  be 
Does  every  noble  heart  indignant  burn 
And  from  the  sight  in  loathing  horror  turn ; 
The  bitterer  shame  and  anguish  is  that  we 
The  eighteen  millions,  strong  and  rich  and 

great. 

Proud  of  the  memories  that  from  Plymouth 
date. 

In  Christ's  own  Gospel  swift  our  parts  to 
claim, 

Are  yet  the  enslavers  of  the  weak  and  poor, 
Or  worse,  the  jailers  at  their  prison-door. 
Is  there  not  cause  for  agony  and  shame  ? 
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BY   JAMES  HAUGHTON. 

Liberty  is  the  priceless  gift  of  God. 
Deprived  of  its  beams,  all  animated  nature 
languishes,  and  pines,  and  dies.  Basking  in 
its  glorious  sunshine,  all  creation  is  filled 
with  light,  and  life,  and  joy.  Man  —  who 
stands  preeminent  among  the  mighty  works 
of  God  on  earth  — is  but  little  elevated  above 
the  most  grovelling  things,  when  slavery 
spreads  its  malign  influences  over  his  soul; 
his  noble  nature  is  then  degraded,  and  lie 
becomes  a  miserable  creature  whose  highest 
pleasures  consist  in  such  occasional  snatches 
of  sensual  indulgence,  as  he  can  win  from 
the  watchfulness  of  his  oppressors.  Liberty 
—  this  great  and  glorious  gift — ought  to  be 
22 
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as  inalienable  as  it  is  priceless.  But,  un- 
happily, the  thirst  of  gain  and  the  Inst  of 
power,  counteract  this  law  of  the  Creator; 
so  that,  even  in  the  present  clay  of  general 
enlightenment,  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family  arc  kept  in  a  condition  at  everlasting 
war  with  their  nature,  and  the  aspirations  of 
their  souls.  But  tlic  eternal  principle  can 
never  be  entirely  eradicated.  The  slave  is 
ever  rebelling,  more  or  less  energetically, 
according  as  the  oppressor  has  been  more  or 
less  successful  in  repressing  the  god-like 
aspirations  of  his  victim.  The  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice  are  ever  found  in 
opposition  to  tyranny,  and  making  good 
their  claims  on  the  hearts  and  a/Fections  of 
mankind.  Hence  there  is  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  overthrow  of  all  slavery  and  all 
oppression  of  man  by  his  fellows.  However 
remote  may  be  the  period — however  distant 
the  day  when  that  happy  consummation  shall 
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take  place,  —  men  must  be  false  to  tlieir  own 
convictions  who  do  not  believe  it  is  on  the 
wing  —  who  have  no  faith  in  the  blessed 
realization.  It  is  strange  that  so  many  should 
yet  be  found  who  have  no  just  appreciation 
of  these  sentiments.  Perhaps  man  is  the 
only  animal  who  is  thus  false  to  his  own 
nature.  He  alone  has  the  temerity  to  ran 
counter  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  by  striving 
to  blot  out  of  the  mind  of  his  fellows,  all 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
by  their  common  Father.  And  is  it  not 
melancholy  to  think  that,  in  this  impotent 
attempt,  men  professing  the  mild  and  the 
enlightening  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, occupy  the  foremost  rank  ? 

Slavery  in  one  shape  or  other  appears  to 
have  helped  to  degrade  the  human  race  and 
depress  it  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  from 
the  remotest  periods  of  time.  But,  however 
desolating  in  its  effects,  when  practised  in  the 
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early  ages  of  the  world  and  hy  Mahomcdaii 
and  hcathcu  nations,  it  had  yot  some  redeem- 
ing features.  The  slave  was  not  utterly 
embrutcd,  his  mind  was  in  a  degree  allowed 
to  expand,  and  the  energies  and  aflections 
of  his  nature  had  room  to  exhibit  them- 
selves. He  might  yet  raise  himself  in  the 
social  scale,  and  become  a  man  among  his 
fellows. 

On  professing  Christians  (but  practical 
Atheists)  rest  the  deep  humiliation,  and 
black  iniquity,  of  stealing  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  essaying  by  every  art  in  their 
power,  to  blot  out  the  glorious  attributes  of 
our  noble  humanity,  nnd  render  the  being  of 
like  high  destiny  with  themselves,  a  machine, 
devoid  of  all  those  hopes  and  aspirations, 
which  are  man's  most  glorious  privilege. 

Americans  —  upon  you  and  upon  your  land, 
rests  the  deepest  stain  in  relation  to  this 
great  sin.    Other  portions  of  the  civiHzed 
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world  have  opened  their  eyes  to  their  guilt 
ill  this  matter;   and  have  endeavored  to 
make  restitution  for  centuries  of  wrong-doing. 
Why  do  not  you  also,  come  forward  as  honest 
men,  and  give  freedom  to  your  captives  ? 
How  is  it,  that  free  born  Americans,  who 
pride  themselves  that  their  social  institutions 
are  in  advance  of  most  other  nations,  are 
willing  to  submit  to  the  just  —  because  well- 
deserved —  contempt  of  the  Vv''hole  world  — 
professing  to  be  the  freest  people  on  earth 
while  they  hold  in  fetters  three  millions  of 
men  ?    Americans,  you  must  see  the  glaring 
hiconsistency  of  this  conduct,  and  however 
reckless  you  may  be  of  consequences,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  people  so  intelligent  as  you 
are,  should  not  perceive  that  such  a  slate  of 
things  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  blast 
your  prospects  in  the  future,  and  to  destroy 
all  your  usefulness  as  pioneers  of  freedom  to 
the  human  race. 
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Independently  altogether  of  the  fearful  and 
desolating  darkness  which  the  cikbiums  and 
the  laws  of  your  Slave  States  entail  upon 
your  bondmen,  and  which  must  inevitably 
undermine  your  greatness  as  a  people,  there 
is  superadded  to  these,  all  over  your  domin- 
ion, an  element  of  discord  and  of  national 
weakness,  such  as  must  —  and  at  no  distant 
day  either  —  reckoning  according  to  the  ages 
of  nations,  bring  desolation  and  woe  upon  your 
land.  I  refer  to  the  ungodly  prejudice  against 
color,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  portion  of  the 
being  of  your  white  population.  Can  you 
believe  that  a  race  of  colored  men,  flesh  of 
your  flesh,  and  bone  of  your  bone,  can  grow 
up  amongst  you,  gradually  becoming  enlight- 
ened, by  drinking  at  the  same  fountains  of 
science,  whose  living  waters  enrich  your  own 
minds,  and  yet  be  contented  to  live  as  aliens 
in  the  land  which  God  has  given  them,  as 
well  as  you,  to  dwell  in  ?    The  supposition  is 
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You  arc  sowing  discord ;  you  will  assuredly 
reap  an  abundant  liarvcst,  if  you  do  not  alter 
your  course  in  time,  and  act  more  justly  to 
your  brethren  in  the  sight  of  him  who  formed 
and  fashioned  his  children  as  he  pleased; 
and  tinged  their  complexions  with  different 
hues,  for  purposes  inscrutable  to  iis ;  but 
which  it  is  impious  in  us  to  attempt  to  con- 
travene. 

Americans,  it  is  unmanly  —  it  is  childish  of 
you,  thus  to  endeavor,  with  puny  efforts,  to 
plant  your  feet  upon  human  rights,  and  to 
overturn  those  great  principles  of  truth  and 
justice  which  God  has  planted  in  the  heart  of 
man.  You  may  for  awhile  retard  their  pro- 
gress by  your  dams  of  power  and  prejudice ; 
but  the  stream  will  still  flow  from  its  unfailing 
source;  the  waters  will  accumulate;  they 
will  overleap  all  obstructions;  and,  like  a 
resistless  torrent,  they  will  bear  down  all 
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opposition ;  and  yon,  and  yonr  sons  and  your 
daughters,  and  your  pleasant  fields,  and  your 
beaulifal  palaces,  will  lie  buried  beneath  the 
ruins;  and  this  great  desolation  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  mankind,  as  but  a  righteous 
judgment  upon  a  nation  of  hypocrites,  who 
wilfully  and  deliberately  trampled  on  those 
natural  and  divine  laws,  which  cannot  be 
broken  by  individuals  or  nations,  with  im- 
punity. 

Will  you  then  continue  to  court  destruction 
by  being  thus  unfaithful  to  your  high  mission 
as  enlighteners  of  your  race  ?  You  are  cursed 
by  slavery;  arise,  and  cast  it  from  you  for- 
ever! Even  if  the  noble  determination 
should  prove  pecuniarily  injurious  to  some 
of  you,  duty  calls  for  it  at  your  hands.  But 
such  would  not  necessarily  or  eventually  be 
the  result.  Slavery  must  be  a  curse  in  a 
pecuniary,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  sense.  The 
labor  of  slaves,  being  forced  labor,  must  be 
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comparatively  nnprodiiclive.  A  passive,  il 
not  an  active  opposition,  must  result  from  the 
endeavor  to  o])tain  from  unpaid  workmen  a 
full  anionnt  of  labor.  The  superior  prosperity 
of  your  free,  over  your  slave  States,  taking 
into  full  consideration  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate  in  each,  is  a 
snflicient  proof  that  the  slave  system  in  your 
Southern  States,  is  adverse  to  your  national 
prosperity.  Your  pertinacious  adherence  to 
such  a  system  of  injustice,  in  despite  of  the 
scorn  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  your  own  Constitution, 
and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  a  large  number 
of  your  own  most  intelligent  and  worthy 
fellow  citizens,  is  surely  an  anomaly  not 
easily  accounted  for. 

What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
existence  of  slave  y  in  America  and  in  other 
lands,  seeing  that  it  is  a  system  destructive 
of  happiness,  destructive  of  honor  and  hon- 
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esty,  and  destructive  of  wealth?  May  not 
its  existence  be  attributed  to  the  love  of 
POWER?  Man  is  fond  of  the  exercise  of 
authority  over  his  ft'llow.s.  This  povrer,  once 
obtained,  is  seldom  rclirquislied  willingly.  It 
is  the  source  of  many,  or  most  of  the  evils 
which  exist  in  the  world.  Men  should  guard 
against  its  acquisition  by  any  of  their  fellows, 
with  a  jealous  care.  It  is  an  engine  of  op- 
pression in  civil  and  religious  matters,  of  an 
overreaching  and  most  unsparing  character. 
It  is  the  most  mischievous  agent  in  riveting 
the  chains  of  tyranny  and  superstition  on  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  men,  which  exists.  It 
ought  to  be  contended  against  by  all  men 
who  desire  that  rational,  that  enlightened, 
that  just  laws,  —  laws  in  accordance  with 
God's  truth,  and  man's  interest,  —  should  be 
administered  among  men. 
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£ctUv, 

MY  DEAR  3IISS  MARTINEAU  :  — 

It  has  been  said  that  the  noblest  act  of  the 
British  ParUamcnt  was  that  which  gave 
twenty  millions  of  British  gold,  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  eighty  tlioiisand  slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies.  I  think  it  was  a  still  nobler 
act  of  national  justice  and  humanity  when,  in 
the  case  of  Somcrsett,  in  1772,  it  v/as  decided 
by  the  verdict  of  a  London  jury,  that  "  the 
moment  a  slave  set  foot  on  English  £rround 
he  was  free  !  " 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  when  I  resided 
with  my  family  in  Northumberland,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  intelligent 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Judith  Sliarpe,  the  sister  of 
Granville  Sharpe.  She  gave  me  mauy  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  her  brotlicr.  Though 
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descended  from  an  ancient  family  resident  iu 
Northumberland,  Mr.  Sharpc  was  himself  a 
shopkeeper  iu  Clieapside.  In  one  of  liis 
early  morning  walks  iu  the  suburbs,  he  met 
a  poor  negro  boy;  and  observing  that  his 
head  was  bound  witli  a  bloody  handkerchief, 
he  asked  what  accident  had  befallen  him. 
The  boy  simply  said,  "  It  was  massa  did  it." 
On  questiouing  him  further,  Mr.  Sharpe 
learned  that  the  poor  slave  had  been  sent  as 
a  present  from  a  rich  slaveholder  in  Jamaica 
to  his  brother,  a  merchant  in  London:  and 
that  this  London  slavehokler  had,  in  a 
moment  of  brutal  anger,  struck  the  boy  a 
desperate  blow  on  the  head  with  some  sharp 
instrument.  The  boy  ran  away,  and  had 
been  some  days  begging  in  the  streets, 
having  no  one  to  protect  or  take  care  of  him." 
Mr.  Sharpe  took  him  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
had  his  wounds  examined  and  dressed,  left 
him  under  medical  care  for  some  days,  and 
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when  all  danger  from  the  wounds  was  over, 
lie  took  him  to  his  own  house  and  bade  him 
remain  in  his  service,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quainting his  former  master  where  he  was  to 
be  found.  The  ruffian  claimed  him  as  his 
property.  This  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Sharpe 
wished.  He  defended  the  negro's  right  to 
freedom  before  a  jury  in  Westminster  Hall; 
and  Lord  Mansfield  had  the  honor  to  record 
their  immortal  verdict,  which  became  from 
that  day  the  law  of  England.  Kot  many 
days  after  that  great  event  was  known 
throughout  all  London,  Mrs.  Judith  Sharpe 
told  me,  a  lady  was  sitting  in  her  balcony 
overlooking  the  Thames,  between  London 
Bridge  and  the  West  Indian  Docks.  She 
saw  a  small  vessel  hurrying  towards  these 
docks,  and  heard  a  piercing  cry,  and  the  name 
of  "  Granville  Sharpe,  Granville  Sharpe," 
loudly  shrieked,  as  the  vessel  i^assed  rapidly 
below  her  balcony.    It  instantly  struck  her 
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that  this  must  have  been  a  kidnapped  negro, 
and  without  a  moment's  delay  this  energetic 
woman  went  straight  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
made  an  affidavit  of  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  obtained  a  warrant  to  search  every 
vessel  in  the  West  India  Docks  for  him  who 
had  cried  so  loudly  on  Granville  Sharpc  for 
mercy.  After  some  hours'  search,  a  young 
negro  was  found  concealed  under  an  empty 
hogshead ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  tifed 
together,  and  liis  mouth  bandaged.  This 
victim  of  avarice  and  cruelty  was  instantly 
liberated  by  that  glorious  verdict  of  a  London 

Oh  that  America  would  learn  this  lesson 
before  it  is  too  late  to  avert  a  servile  war  — 
that  she  would  learn  to  "be  just  and  fear 
not ! " 

Had  George  Washington  lived  in  these 
days,  his  magnanimous  spirit  would  have 
taken  the  side  of  negro  emancipation  as  fear- 
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lessly  as  he  did  that  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. He  did  not  Uve  up  to  that  period  of 
social  progress  which  the  onhghtened  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Northern  States  have  now 
reached.  In  his  time,  the  mother  country, 
wlio  Ijoastod  herself  free,  was  not  ashamed 
to  carry  on  the  slave-trade,  and  to  curse  her 
possessions  in  the  Southern  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  leaving  them  the  legacy  of  that  most 
foul  and  impious  tratlic.  But  a  greater  than 
Washington  will  yet  arise  in  America,  a  man 
capable  of  making  a  great  personal  sacrifice 
of  property  in  human  beings,  one  who  will 
not  only  plead  the  negroes*  cause  in  Con- 
gress, but  risk  all  personal  consequences  of 
pecuniary  loss  or  malicious  interpretation  of 
his  motives.  The  Northern  States  will  hold 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  such  a 
noble  effort.  The  man  capable  of  taking  a 
lead  in  this  great  cause  will  not  do  it  rashly, 
or  without  self-distrust.    He  will  take  counsel 
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with  the  cahn  and  thoughtful  and  self- 
denying  friends  of  humanity  and  justice,  with 
men  who  would  fear  to  offend  God  by  doinpj 
a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  **  manner  of  spirit." 
Such  a  day  I  trust  is  not  far  distant  in 
America,  when  Mrs.  Chapman  and  many 
others  who  have  labored  in  this  most  right- 
eous cause  will  find  their  reward  in  its  ac- 
complishment. 

I  am,  dear  Miss  Martineau,  truly  and 
respectfully  yours, 

Eliza  Fletcher. 
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(Si\)t  Burial  of  (Hljeoballr. 

BY    JAMES    RUSSEI.L  LOWELL. 

They  heard  it  in  the  lulls  of  the  blast, 

111  the  pauses  strange  and  dreary 
That  come  when  a  wave  of  the  storm  ha^ 
past, 

Tlirough  the  hollow  midnight  void  and  vast. 
They  heard  the  plaint  of  the  Miserere. 

Up  the  mountain-side  came  a  sound  of  wail 

Wavering  and  struggling  against  the  gale 
Gathering  to  a  choral  swell, 

Blown  by  the  tyrannous  gust  away, 
Dropped  full-toned  in  the  sheltered  dell. 

Over  the  sharp  cliff  whirled  in  spray  ; 
One  shepherd  to  another  called, 

"  'Tis  the  burial-chant  of  Theobald," 
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Then  listened  to  catch  the  faint  reply, 
"  May  he  plead  for  our  souls  with  the  saints 
on  high ! " 

In  the  Abbey  Church  the  body  lay, 
And  the  monks  kept  watch  in  turn 

That  holy  candles  in  due  array 
At  head  and  feet  should  burn. 

"  Hush !   heard   you   naught  ? "  whispered 

brother  Paul, 
And  fearfully  glanced  behind 
Tow'rd  the  darkness  that  seemed  to  thicken 

and  fall 

Nearer  and  nearer,  and  shift  and  crawl 
With  weird  shapes  and  faces,  —  "'T  is  only 
the  wind," 

Muttered  brother  Giles,  his  awe  dissembling, 
But  the  shake  of  his  beads  betrayed  his 
trembling. 
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As  the  Inmberers'  log-fire  melts  the  snow 

And  slowly  hares  its  circle  of  ground, 
So  the  flame  of  the  candles  seemed  meltmg 
slow 

Through  the  chancel's  deep-drifted  gloom 
profound, 

And  figures  of  saints  peered  stony  and  grim 

Kound  Ihc  shivering  halo's  outer  rim, 
Now  hid  in  their  niches,  now  starting  out, 
As  the  wind  tossed  the  island  of  light  about. 

"  There  I  there ! "  gasped  Paul,  "  it  sounded 
again, 

Something  between  a  groan  and  a  sigh ! " 
They  listened,  but  only  heard  the  rain 

Dashed  spattering  against  the  oriel-pane 
By  a  flap  of  the  storm's  wing  rushing  by. 

There  are  two  to  knoll  the  bell  have  gone, 
For  the  sacristan  dared  not  go  alone, 
And  in  many  a  winter  evening  cold. 
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In  after  years  they  have  both  of  them  told 

How  behind  them,  over  the  floor, 
They  heard  the  patting  of  clammy  feet 
And  the  trail,  as  it  were  of  a  winding-sheet 
As  far  as  the  outer  door. 

The  censers  sweet  meanwhile  were  swung 
And  the  dir<?e  for  the  holy  dead  was  suni"  . 

"  God  rest  his  soul  I "  said  the  Abbot  then  : 
Much  monkish  blood  was  running  chill, 

As  the  roof  gave  back  the  words  agen, 
And  all  once  more  was  still. 

"  Amen ! "  and  the  lank  corpse  sate  upright 
Upon  the  bier,  the  cerements  white 

Fell  backward  as  it  raised 
Its  shrunk  arm  in  the  ghastly  light 

And  on  the  Abbot  gazed ; 

Ice  crept  round  the  roots  of  the  Abljoi:  ^ 
hair, 

As  he  met  the  dead  man's  frozen  stare. 
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The  blue  lips  stir  not,  but  tlie  words 

Upon  the  darkness  fall, 
As  flit  the  shapes  of  twilight  birds 

From  some  long-ruined  hall. 

"  Justo  jiidicio,^'  tlius  groaned  he, 

"  Dei  damnatus  sum,'* 
And  then  sank  backward  silently, 

To  be  forever  dumb. 

He  lived  a  lone  and  prayerful  life. 
Penance  was  his  and  gnawing  fast, 

Much  wrestling  with  an  inward  strife 
To  win  the  crown  at  last ; 

Full  oft  his  rebel  flesh  had  known 

Sharp  scourge-sores  festering  to  the  bone. 

No  sound  of  earth  could  pierce  his  cell. 

He  sought  not  fame  nor  pelf, 
Below  he  saw  the  fires  of  hell, 
And  prayed  and  scourged  and  fasted  well 

Therefrom  to  save  himself; 
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His  heart  he  starved  and  mortified ; 
Love  knocked  and  turned  away  denied. 

Such  graces  rare,  and  such  an  end 

God  grant  us  all  our  lives  to  mend ! 
Was  not  a  monk  among  the  whole 

Could  read  tliis  riddle  for  his  soul ; 
Some  hinted  at  a  secret  crime, 

A  vow  unpaid,  a  penance  broke. 
But  clearer  views  and  more  sublime 
Prevailed,  and  all  agreed  in  time, 

*T  was  Satan,  not  their  saint,  that  spoke. 

EI.MWOOD,  CAMBRIDGE,  .MASSACHUSETTS. 
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BY    WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

Success  is  no  test  of  the  merit  of  an 
individual,  and  defeat  no  certain  argument 
against  him.  For  "  time  and  chance  happen 
to  all,"  and  death  snatches  many  a  workman 
from  our  sight  before  his  plan  has  been  even 
unfolded. 

But  great  movements  are  immortal ;  and  an 
enterprise,  enclosing  a  right  principle,  always 
triumphs.  It  meets  with  nothing  but  victo- 
ries. It  is  never  even  baffled.  The  Sandwich 
Islander  fabled  that  into  every  victor  passed 
the  strength  of  all  he  conquered.  This, 
stranger  still,  not  only  feeds  on  victories,  but 
passes  itself  into  the  bosom  of  its  seeming 
conqueror,  and  silently  he  becomes  its  vassal. 
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It  is  perhaps  strongest  at  the  moment  of  what 
the  world  calls  its  defeat;  as  the  old  Com- 
mentator has  it,  "  When  straw  is  taken, 
Moses  is  near." 

Providence,  in  carrying  forward  the  race,  is 
always  prodigal  of  sacrifice,  labor,  tuid  life, 
and  the  most  stirring  epoch  perhaps  con- 
tributes, in  reality,  no  more  to  the  grand 
result  than  the  years  which  seem  only  to 
"stand  and  wait."    In  sncli  matters  delay  is 
no  evil;  for  such  movements,  beside  accom- 
plishing their  primary  objects,  have  secondary 
and  incidental  results,  almost  equally  valu- 
able.   As  they  pass  along,  they  unfold  the 
intellect,  discipline  the  virtue  and  mould  the 
character  of  all  they  meet,  and  are  the  moral 
school  of  the  generation.    The  discussion  of 
their  bearings  and  relations  reveals  kindred 
evils,  and  prepares  the  public  mind  to  grapple 
with  them  in  due  time. 
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When  the  passions  of  men  resist  this 
general  spirit  of  an  age,  this  gradual  but 
constant  advance  of  the  race,  they  consume 
nothing  but  themselves  —  every  blow  recoils 
on  the  head  of  the  assailant,  and  even  the 
wisest  are  taken  in  their  own  crafliness. 
Adams  cared  nothing  for  the  slave,  and  was 
opposed  to  his  emancipation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  an  insolent  majority  gagged 
his  free  speech,  and  smothered  his  petitions  ; 
and  soon  he,  who  might  have  talked  forever  a 
Dough-face,  was  silenced  into  an  honest  man, 
and  almost  an  abolitionist.  Clay  protested 
that  it  was  not  in  order  to  discuss  slavery  on 
the  floor  of  Congress:  and  while  his  very 
protest  was  an  all-sufficient  discussion,  its 
matter  disgusted  the  North,  and  the  occasion 
of  its  utterance  made  the  wary  South  sus- 
picious. He  was  a  Colonizationist,  and  the 
time  for  that  had  long  past  in  either  section  of 

the  Union.    So  he  died,  and  they  buried  him 
24 
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in  Kentucky,  placing  for  his  epitaph  "  Bom 
out  of  due  time  —  Died  of  trying  to  please 
both  sides."  Since  his  day  the  mice  have 
come  boldly  out  of  their  holes ;  statesmen,  or 
those  that  pass  for  such,  have  frankly  taken 
sides,  (a  momentous  gain,)  some  by  speech, 
as  Calhoun,  some  by  silence,  as  the  great 
Daniel  Mum. 

Calhoun  maintained  that  slavery  was  the 
foster-child  of  the  Government,  and  both  in 
its  foreign  and  domestic  policy  should  be 
kept  steadily  in  view.  The  people  have 
taken  him  at  his  word  and  kept  it,  as  he  finds 
too  late,  very  steadily  in  vieiv. 

Pamphlets  stuffed  willi  most  excellent 
sentiments,  bursting  with  statistics,  even 
while  their  authors  know  not  how,  or  are  not 
willing,  to  point  out  the  plain  method  of 
escape  from  the  evil  they  so  faithfully  por- 
tray—  these  do  us  good.  When  the  "  angel- 
ical Doctor,"  or  the  "subtile  Doctor"  has 
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spoken,  when  this  or  that  eloquent  writer  has 
Unked  his  name  with  the  subject,  it  ceases  to 
be  tabued:  the  snobs  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  dare  to  open  their  lips,  and  some  even 
ask  whether  Garrison  is  black  or  no. 

Even  Horace  Mann's  speech  in  Congress, 
affirming  little  that  anybody  had  ever  denied, 
and  denying  nothing  that  anybody  had  ever 
affirmed,  does  us  good.  When  that  large 
and  very  influential  family,  the  Facing-both- 
ways,  timid  folk  that  wish  to  offend  nobody, 
see  so  respectable  a  member  of  their  body  — 
the  drum-major,  as  we  may  say,  of  their 
corps  —  open  upon  this  cry,  it  looses  all  their 
tongues ;  they  declaim  at  breakfast- tables, 
and  are  as  seriously  offended,  as  they  dare  to 
be,  with  any  one  who  does  not  remember 
that  "  they  always  said  so."  This  is  a  most 
important  gain.  In  contested  questions,  it  is 
often  the  timid  and  indifferent  who  finally 
turn  the  scale.    Something  as  we  are  told  of 
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the  taking  of  tlie  yeas  and  nays  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  one  party  goes  out  while  the 
rest  of  the  House,  their  opponents,  are 
counted.  And  Jeflerson  says  it  is  extremely 
important  on  any  question  to  remember  to  the 
lot  of  which  side  it  falls  to  go  forth :  for  the 
hicky  ones  who  are  privileged  to  sit  still, 
always  sweep  in  the  itlle  and  indifferent 
members.  Everywhere  this  is  a  large  class. 
Accordingly,  when  such  men  as  Horace 
,  Mann  speak,  it  is  an  important  gain.  Those 
who  feared  it  would  cost  something  to  be 
anti-slavery  now  flock  to  our  standard,  and 
the  fence  is  cleared. 

But  the  Annexation  of  Texas!  Plow  we 
resisted  it,  and  rightfully :  and  when  it  was 
consummated  the  whole  horizon  seemed 
clouds.  But  into  what  blessings  have  they 
broken  on  our  heads !  As  bloody  Mary  said 
of  Calais,  when  Calhoun  dies,  his  friends  will 
find  "Texas"  graved  upon  his  heart.  The 
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wiser  Whigs,  (the  cliildren  of  this  generation 
are  always  wiser  than  the  children  of  hght,) 
resisted  it  as  we  did,  and  very  naturally, 
though  we  could  not  then  discern  the  reason. 
They  knew,  by  instinct,  that  it  was  an  anti- 
slavery  measure  in  disguise.  Now  to  our 
eyes,  anointed  by  the  event,  "trailing  what 
clouds  of  glory  "  docs  it  come  !  First,  expen- 
sive war,  and  money  two  per  cent,  a  month, 
both  wakening  the  Yankee  conscience  into 
an  awfully  healthy  state  ;  then  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Wilmot  Proviso,  descending  like 
hawks  upon  the  hapless  members  of  Con- 
gress, many  of  whom  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn :  on  one  side  their  watchful  constitu- 
ents, on  the  other,  the  "  Salt  River"  of  party 
ruin ;  as  Macaulay  sings : 

Tlirice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 
And  tlic  broad  flood  behind. 

Then  the  political  campaign,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  scattered  like  the  men  at  Babel 

by  a  confusion  of  "cries;"  the  Whigs  for 

*21 
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once  successful,  sly  jockies,  who  let  fall  the 
weight  they  should  have  borne,  their  prin- 
ciples, by  tlie  way  —  or,  like  a  ship  brought 
safely  into  port  at  the  cost  of  throwing  the 
cargo  overboard :  Cass  befooled ;  Van  Buren 
resuscitated ;  Webster  falling  between  two 
stools,  Bullalo  and  Palo  Alto,  "how  happy 
could  he  be  with  either!"  Calhoun  pale 
with  apprehension,  and  little  Carolina,  like 
Sidney  Smith's  Madam  Partington,  raanililly 
girding  herself  to  brush  back  the  Atlantic 
waves  of  public  opinion:  the  Free  Soil 
movement,  a  good  thing  and  a  gracious,  the 
school  of  many  who  are  to  be  the  true  and 
strong  men,  and  pilots  of  our  voyage,  but 
much  of  it  nevertheless,  as  Canning  said, 
"meaning  little  and  not  meaning  that  httle 
well."  Winthrop  voting  a  lie  —  that  act, 
with  the  insult  heaped  upon  those  who  criti- 
cised it,  constituting  just  the  shock  that  a 
moral  chemist  would  tell  us  was  needed  to 
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make  the  insipid  ihnd  of  a  dawiUing  minority 
crystallize  into  the  practical  point  of  the  Free 
Soil  movement ;  last,  ( '*  Time's  noblest  oft- 
spring  is  his  last,")  Zachary  Taylor  elected 
by  the  people !  Do  not  all  these,  most  favor- 
able events  for  our  cause,  point  back  to 
Texan  Annexation,  crying  "  Salve  magna 
Parens?'^  If  Jupiter  had,  as  of  old,  held  a 
begging  day,  what  more  could  the  most  un- 
reasonable abolitionist  have  asked?  In  the 
privateering  days  of  the  last  war,  (the  Mexi- 
can foray  does  not  deserve  the  name,)  it  is 
said  the  ships  of  an  old  merchant  in  IVew- 
buryport  brought  in  so  many  prizes,  that 
fearing  to  grow  too  rich,  he  went  upon  the 
house-top  and  prayed  Heaven  to  stay  its 
hand.  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  abolitionist, 
elated  on  this  swelling  tide  of  good  fortune, 
may  give  sleep  to  his  eyelids  and  relax  his 
eflbrts.  Judging  by  intention  as  well  as  self- 
devotion,  no  one  will  ever  deny  that  Garrison 
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was  the  author,  as  well  as  pioneer,  of  the 
Anti- Slavery  movement  in  this  country:  but 
it  may  yet  come  to  pass  that  professors  of 
Harvard  College  will  give  it  out  to  future 
generations,  as  a  subject  for  themes,  "  Which 
did  the  most.  Garrison  or  Calhoun,  to  hasleu 
the  downfall  of  American  Slavery  ? " 

"Even  so  doth  God  protect  us,  

 Winds  blo'.v  and  waters  roll 

Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power  and  Deit;. , 
Yet  in  tlicnisclves  are  nothing  I  " 
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liclic|ion  anb  politics. 

V.XTnACT  FROM  A  DlSCOCnSE  PREACHED  THE  SUNDAY  EEFORE  THE 
rRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  1818. 

BY    WILLIAIM    HENRY  CHANNING. 

Let  us  rapidly  sketch  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  the  Chiu'ch  of  reclaiming  her 
post  of  honor  in  relation  to  the  State.  We 
have  seen  how  by  despotism  she  lost  her 
unity,  and  how  with  unity  she  lost  her  sway ; 
we  have  seen,  loo,  how  by  the  utiltarian 
oiie-sidedness  of  the  last  era  of  Christendom, 
the  spiritual  element  was  finally  made  sub- 
ject to  the  material.  But  wc  have  recognized 
also  the  new  principle  that  now  demands 
equilibrium  between  the  Three  Estates. 
This  new  principle  is  the  ruler  to  whom  we 
owe  allegiance.    Who  does  not  feel  stirring 
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within  him  this  divine  impulse  to  pour  a  fresh 
tide  of  7noral  life  tlirougli  all  the  circulations 
of  political  conduct?  Wlio  does  not  loathe 
the  venality,  deceit,  and  mean  ambition 
which  sicken  the  government  of  every 
Christian  nation  to  the  core  ?  Who  does  not 
spurn  the  usurpation  which  has  practically 
enthroned  Commerce,  as  a  many-headed 
king,  over  all  civilized  states  ?  "  The  Church 
and  the  State  are  to  be  kept  apart"  —  arc 
they?  It  is  very  well  if  these  co-essential 
organs  of  a  nation  know  their  proper  places, 
and  discharge  aright  their  special  functions; 
but  it  is  very  ill,  if  either  attempts  to  absorb 
the  other.  And  the  fact  now  is,  that  the 
State  everywhere  claims  to  be  the  ivhok 
nation  in  itself.  What  is  the  consequence? 
Unequal  domestic  legislation,  that  favors  the 
rich  and  fetters  the  poor,  and  bestows  all 
trusts  on  pliant  compromisers;  cunning  for- 
eign diplomacy,  playing  off  against  each  other 
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the  interests  of  States  ■vvliicli  should  be 
leagued  in  fraternal  hitercourse,  while  weak 
communities  are  ground  to  dust  between  the 
strong;  finally,  wars  of  usurpation,  by  which 
Cluistcndom  on  all  sides  spreads  civihzed 
selfishness,  under  pretence  of  extending  the 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace !  How  tame, 
considerate,  cautious,  scrupulous,  is  the 
Church  —  which  should  everywhere  speak 
out  with  the  stern  simplicity  of  a  Collective 
Conscience  —  before  the  outrages,  internal 
and  external,  of  this  commercial  civilization  I 
She  gives  up  this  world  to  Cccsar,  and  piously 
reserves  the  next  for  God.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  delusion  should  be  dispelled.  Doubtless 
there  was  meaning  once  in  the  cry,  "No 
union  of  Church  and  State."  Biit  the  watch' 
word  for  this  generation  is,  "  New  Union  of 
Church  and  Slate."  Let  our  aim  be  a 
Christian  Commonwealth. 
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We  need  a  body  of  ministers  —  thank 
God,  they  are  rising  up  —  who,  feeling  the 
sacred  duty  of  their  ofRce,  shall  lift  with  pure 
hands  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  move  on 
before  the  people;  who,  j^utting  aside  all 
forms  of  time-serving,  shall  counsel  together 
calmly  and  firmly  how  to  bring  the  acknowl- 
edged principle  of  Love  to  bear  on  national 
and  international  law ;  who,  recognizing  dis- 
tinctly the  inhumanities  of  Slaveiy,  War, 
Force,  Fraud,  Intemperance,  Lust,  Poverty, 
Caste,  shall  demand  of  the  State,  that  these 
abuses  be  straightway  ended.  Poliiicians 
must  be  taught  to  keep  within  their  sphere  : 
at  present  they  are  altogether  too  presump- 
tuous. The  wire-pullers  of  party  noAV  meet 
in  private  conclave,  arrange  their  plans,  and 
portion  out  the  spoils  of  ofhcc,  select  their 
committees  of  correspondence  with  agents  in 
every  post-town,  proceed  to  manufacture 
public  opinion,  retail  it  through  the  paid  press, 
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peddle  it  out  by  hired  lecturers,  and  then, 
with  some  popular  catch-word  for  rally-cry, 
rash  into  power.  They  must  he  made  thor- 
oughly to  understand,  that  this  iniquity  has 
become  intolerable;  that  "availability"  is  a 
stale  nuisance  to  be  abated;  that  the  nick- 
name of  "  traitor  "  is  a  crown  of  honor,  when 
worn  by  patriots ;  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  push  off  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  misdeeds  upon  the  honest  though 
deluded  people,  by  the  gambler's  trick  of  a 
"  choice  between  two  evils." 

The  Church  must  command  the  respect  ol 
the  State.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  Not  by 
cringing  concessions,  skilful  evasions,  silence, 
plausibility  and  soft  words.  AVe  have  had 
enough  of  all  that.  The  State  only  sneers  in 
secret,  while  paying  hypocritical  homage  in 
public.  Now  lei  clergy  and  congregations  ol 
every  denomination,  —  let  each  denomination 

as  a  whole,  —  let  united  denominations,  if 
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possible,  meet  in  solemn  assembles,— amid 
the  great  crises  through  wliich  the  Nations 
are  passing,  —  and  give  distinct  utterance  to 
what  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  through  the  con- 
science and  the  manifest  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence in  events,  declare  to  be  the  Will  of 
God.  Not  a  firm  protest  has  been  uttered, 
for  instance,  in  pulpits,  religious  papers,  syn- 
ods, and  conventions,  against  the  Mexican 
War  and  Slavery  Extension,  which  has  not 
told  effectively  in  caucuses  and  at  the  polls. 
If  this  good  work,  but  just  begun  here  and 
there,  could  be  energetically  pursued  in  all 
communities,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
Church  and  State  would  be  reconciled  —  as 
only  they  can  be  reconciled  —  by  cordial, 
genuine,  mutual  honor. 
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[see  POUTBAIT  ACCOMPANVIKG  the  present  VOLUMEt] 

In  Boston,  in  1835,  a  mob  of  five  thousand 
persons,  largely  composed  of  "  gentlemen  of 
property  and  standing,"  having  broken  np  a 
meeting  of  the  Female  Anti- Slavery  So- 
ciety, and  driven  its  members  from  the 
public  hall,  Francis  Jackson,  a  much  es-  .^ 
teemed  citizen,  nobly  offered  his  own  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  use  of  the  Society,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  having  it  torn  down  by  the 
mob.     His  inspired  language  was:  — 

"  If  a  large  majority  of  this  community 
choose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wrongs  which 
are  inflicted  upon  their  countrymen  in  other 
portions  of  the  land  —  if  they  are  content  to 
turn  away  from  the  sight  of  oppression,  and 
*  pass  by  on  the  other  side '  —  so  it  must  be. 
But  when  they  undertake,  in  any  way,  to 
impair  or  annul  my  right  to  speak,  write,  and 
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publish  npoii  any  subject,  and  more  espe- 
cially upon  enormities,  which  are  the  common 
concern  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  his 
kind,  so  it  must  not  be  —  so  it  shall  not  be, 
if  I,  for  one,  can  prevent  it.  Upon  this  great 
right,  let  us  hold  on  at  all  hazards!  And 
should  we,  in  its  exercise,  be  driven  from 
public  halls  to  private  dwellings,  one  house  at 
least  shall  be  consecrated  to  its  preservation. 
And  if,  in  defence  of  this  sacred  privilege, 
which  man  did  not  give  mc,  and  shall  not 
(if  I  can  help  it)  take  from  me,  this  roof  and 
these  walls  shall  be  levelled  to  the  earth  — 
let  them  fall,  if  they  must.  They  cannot 
crumble  in  a  better  cause.  They  will  appear 
of  very  little  value,  after  their  owner  shall 
have  been  whipt  into  silence." 

Noble  hero !  worthy  of  the  ninetccntL 
century !  Thy  memory  shall  be  cherished  hy 
a  grateful  posterity,  w.  l.  o 
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"  It  is  said  that  the  crll  spio'tcs  that  ben  in  the  Kgyon,  doubte  moche  when  tlicy 
here  the  Bells  ronj^cn :  antl  this  is  the  cat!«e  why  the  Bells  ben  roagcn,  whan  giete 
tempcste  and  outrages  of  wether  happen,  to  tSeend  that  the  fiends  and  wycked  spiiytes 
siioulil  be  ab,uhcd  and  flee.  —Tlie  Golden  Lege/id,  by  Wynky*  de  Worde. 
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BY    MARTHA  HEMPSTEAD. 

"  LiDERTY  Bells  !  "  where  ring  they  not, 

Save  where  tyrant  fingers 

Have  ruthlessly  unhung 

Tlie  nmsic  breathing  tongue  ? 
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And  even  then,  a  hovering  cadence  lingers 

Around  such  spot,  — 
So  that  the  earnest  soul's  attentive  ear 
Faint  murmuiings  of  a  tone  may  sometimes  hear. 

Away  on  the  mountain's  sunny  side, 

Away  in  the  shadowy  dells, 

Go  listen  !  not  a  sound 

Breaks  on  the  air  around, 
Unmingled  with  the  voice  of  those  sweet  hells, 

From  morn  to  eventide  ; 
Out  from  the  hlossom  cup,  from  shruh  and  tree. 
Peal  forth  the  chimes,  so  joyously  and  free. 

Steepled  far  from  human  hands 

On  the  rocky  heiglit. 

And  in  grottos  low. 

Where  no  step  may  go, 
And  the  spar  and  wreathing  gems  are  hrigbt 

As  fairy  wands  — 
There  ring  they  on,  for  hands  that  weary  never, 
Those  hright,  but  unseen  strings,  are  holding  ever. 
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Out  upon  the  ocean's  wings, 

Plumed  with  silvery  spray, 

As  they  rise  and  fall ; 

Soft,  and  musical, 
Freedom's  bells  are  ringing  night  and  day, 

Like  tireless  things ; 
And  the  great  bosom  of  the  chainless  tide 
Heaves  up  to  greet  those  echoing  notes  with  pride. 

But  within  the  human  soul, 

That  hath  listened  well, 

Natui-e's  every  tone, 

Blended  into  one, 
Floweth  serenely  on,  the  uprising  swell 

Of  that  great  whole  — 
That  perfect  choir,  whose  music  would  become 
Discordant  all,  if  Freedom's  Bells  were  dumb. 


New  York,  November,  1850. 
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lict  j)our  £ijgl)t  Sl)mc. 

BY    -WILLIAM    H.  FURNESS. 

Let  your  light  shine.  Mark  the  phrase.  Your 
light.  Your  own.  The  radiation  of  your  own 
being ;  not  a  reflected  light,  caught  from  the  preju- 
dices and  practice  of  those  about  you;  for  this, 
although  it  may  have  the  show  of  light,  is  but  as 
the  borrowed  light  of  the  moon,  which,  however 
fair  to  see,  possesses  no  animating  power,  discover- 
able by  the  finest  instiouuents,  and  only  causes 
certain  decaying  substances  to  shine  phosphores- 
cently.  The  light  which  we  ai'e  to  give  out,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen,  and  God  be  glorified,  must  be  our 
own.  It  must  come  from  our  own  sense  of  things, 
actmg  with  a  sole  reference  to  our  personal  respon- 
sibility to  God,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  dictation. 
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or  the  entreaties  of  other  men.  If  it  is  not  of  this 
character,  it  is  not  the  Light  that  guides  men  and 
glorifies  God.  If  we  have  no  independent  convic- 
tions of  our  own,  we  have  no  light  in  us,  and  of 
course  no  light  can  shine  from  us.  We  only  help 
the  popular  errors  and  falsehoods  which  we  reflect. 
We  are  not  centres  of  light,  but  only  mirrors  giving 
back  to  the  world  its  own  image.  We  cannot  let 
our  light  shine.  We  have  none  that  deserves  the 
name.  Our  only  light  is  the  light  of  a  time-serving 
conformity.  And  what  is  the  worth  of  that  ?  Or, 
if  it  has  any  worth,  there  is  more  than  enough  of 
it  all  around  us.    It  needs  no  more  countenance. 

But  in  striving  after  light  of  our  own,  or  in  other 
words,  to  be  governed  by  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  we 
are  very  liable,  such  is  our  weakness,  to  be  greatly 
deceived,  to  mistake  evil  for  good,  darkness  for 
light.  Undoubtedly.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
that.  We  must  watoh  ourselves  very  narrowly  in 
this  respect.    We  are  liable  to  mistake  self-will,  a 

fool-hardy  obstinacy,  some  contomptible  whim  for  a 
1* 
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sacred  conviction,  the  voice  of  some  low,  earth-bora 
passion,  for  the  still  small  voice  of  Heaven.  And 
if  we  do  make  this  mistake,  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  we  cheat  ourselves  most  egregiously ;  we  put 
a  double  fraud  upon  ourselves.    In  following  what 
we  fancy  is  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  but  what  is  in 
reality  the  dictate  of  our  own  ridiculous  pride,  we 
expose  ourselves  to  the  certain  loss  of  the  good  will 
of  those  from  whom  we  are  pretty  sure  to  differ,  (for 
men  do  not  lightly  brook  differences  on  matters  of 
conscience,)  and  to  all  the  discomforts,  which  are 
neither  few  nor  small,  involved  in  that  loss ;  and 
we  gain  nothing  in  return.    Laughed  at  and  con- 
demned by  others,  we  know  nothing  of  that  hidden 
satisfaction,  which  passes  all  understanding,  which 
can  no  more  come  from  anything  but  a  pure  sense 
of  duty  than  grapes  can  grow  out  of  thorns,  and 
which  alone  can  compensate  us  for  any  and  every 
loss.  We  are  the  pitiable  dupes  of  our  own  pride ; 
and  that  only  torments  us.    For  the  miserable 
plight  to  which  we  are  reduced  we  have  no  one  to 
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thank  but  ourselves.  Of  course,  every  sensible 
and  grown  up  man  will  take  very  good  care  how  he 
falls  into  this  predicament.  No  one,  who  attaches 
any  value  to  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  men,  who 
appreciates  the  countless  advantages  of  being  on 
good  terms  with  those  about  him,  will  lightly  adopt 
a  course  of  conduct  which  puts  at  hazai*d  the  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  others.  He  will  be  upon 
his  guard  against  the  snares  of  an  overweening 
conceit  of  his  own  judgment,  and  make  sure  that 
he  has  the  warrant  of  an  enlightened  conscience  for 
the  ground  on  which  he  is  standing. 

But  after  all,  when  w  e  have  guarded  ourselves 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  against  every  possible  fonn 
of  delusion,  and  are  thoroughly  persuaded  in  our 
own  minds  that  we  are  governed  solely  by  principle, 
our  good  may,  nevertheless,  be  evil  thought  of  and 
evil  spoken  of.  What  we  are  firmly  convinced  is  a 
right  motive  in  us  may  be  condemned  and  repre- 
sented as  a  wrong  one.  What  wc  maintain  as 
principle  may  be  denounced  as  pride,  obstinacy, 
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fanaticism,  we  know  not  what.  How,  then,  can  we 
let  our  light  »hine,  when,  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  our  light  is  darkness  ? 

The  answer  is  at  hand.  The  sun  continues 
steadily  pouring  its  light  and  heat  upon  the  earth, 
although  the  earth  is  continually  sending  up  its 
clouds  to  intercept  its  beams  and  turn  its  light  into 
darkness ;  nay,  more,  the  sun  keeps  shining  on, 
although  its  rays  act  directly  to  exhale  the  very 
vapors  which  darken  the  sun  and  turn  its  splendor 
into  gloom.  The  analogy  is  complete.  So  we 
must  let  our  highest  convictions  shine  foi*th, 
althougli  others,  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  mis- 
represent our  light,  and  it  seems  to  be  wholly 
neutniJizcd.  Even  though,  by  acting  from  our 
own  sense  of  duty,  we  excite  opjxtsition,  and  thick 
clouds  of  passion,  thunder-charged,  steam  up  all 
around,  we  must  still  persevere  and  shine  on.  We 
may  seem  to  a  superficial  observer  to  be  tin-owing 
away  our  light  —  to  have  no  light,  or  rather  to  be 
giving  forth  a  positively  false  light.    We  seem  to 
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be  strengthening  men  in  their  errors,  stirring  up 
and  setting  on  fire  their  bad  passions.  So  it  seems. 
But  in  reality  it  is  not  so,  as  sooner  or  later  it  will 
very  clearly  appear.  If  others  refuse  to  receive 
your  light,  "use  to  listen  to  reason  and  conscience 
and  persist  in  taking  counsel  of  their  passions,  the 
best  thing  that  can  bo  done  for  them  is  to  prove  to 
them  what  evil  counsellors  their  passions  are.  And 
how  else  can  this  be  proved  but  by  calling  out  and 
exposing  in  all  their  wickedness  these  false  guides. 
You  arc  doing  your  opposcrs  a  great  service  then, 
when  you  are  bringing  forth  and  layhig  bare  the 
evil  that  is  in  them.  They  know  not  what  spkit 
they  are  of,  and  tlicy  will  not  let  you  tell  them. 
They  can  learn  their  own  temper,  therefore,  in  no 
way,  but  by  its  having  its  way  so  that  they  may  see 
with  their  own  eyes  what  it  leads  to.  Indeed,  no 
man  can  ever  learn  perfectly  the  quality  of  his  own 
spirit,  be  it  a  good  spirit  or  a  bad,  except  by  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  its  fruits.  Then  only  is 
the  demonstration  of  its  true  character  complete 
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when  it  has  not  only  blossomed  on  the  lips  but 
borne  fruit  in  the  life.    When  men  are  under  the 
influence  of  self-interest  or  passion  while  they 
imagine  all  the  time  that  they  are  actuated  by  the 
best  motives,  they  need  to  be  set  right.  They 
must  have  the  darkness  of  their  understanding 
dissipated,  or  the  depravity  of  their  will  corrected. 
And  how  shall  they  be  brought  to  see  their 
mistake  ?    If  they  reject  your  light  as  darkness, 
and  love  their  darkness  as  light,  how  can  they  be 
put  right,  but  by  being  led  to  test  their  own  prin- 
ciples or  no-principles,  and  so  see  what  they  are, 
what  they  amount  to  —  how  they  look  when 
stripped  of  the  cunning  disguises  of  verbal  profes- 
sions and  applied  to  actual  life  !    And  how  better 
can  this  be  brought  about  than  by  the  exhibition  of 
your  light,  which  provokes  them  to  act  out  their 
thoughts,  and  which  thus  directly  helps  to  reveal 
to  them  and  to  all  the  world,  the  real  character  of 
their  way  of  thinking?   In  the  outset,  it  is  a 
question  which  is  right,  you  or  they,  which  is  ray- 
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ing  out  light,  and  which  darkness.  Since  there  is 
no  authority  to  settle  the  point  off-hand,  how  is  it 
to  he  settled,  hut  hy  hoth  heing  faithful  to  their 
own  convictions,  acting  out  the  spirit  that  moves 
them.  So  it  will  be  seen  which  tends  to  life,  free- 
dom and  peace,  which  to  bondage,  to  death. 

These  things  being  so,  your  light  shines  to  the 
glory  of  God,  if  it  tends  to  excite  others  to  be 
faithful  to  what  they  call  their  light.  As  they  do 
not  appreciate  your  truth,  let  it  stir  them  to  ac 
themselves  out,  and  they  will  find  where  they  are, 
when,  following  evil  instead  of  good,  they  become 
involved,  as  they  must  be  mevitably,  in  all  the 
shame  and  wretchedness  of  a  false  position.  Thus 
the  work  of  their  conversion  to  your  truth  has 
commenced.  It  may  be  a  slow  process,  certainly  a 
very  painful  one,  accompanied  with  all  sorts  of 
confiision  and  uproar,  mobs,  bummgs,  and  blood- 
shed ;  and  an  observer,  who  looks  only  on  the  out- 
side of  things,  will  consider  it  a  process  in  the 
wrong  durcction,  not  from  bad  to  better,  but  from 
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bad  to  worse,  and  will  insist  that  you  are  doing  no 
sort  of  good,  but  mischief  and  mischief  only,  and 
counsel  you  to  give  up  your  convictions  of  duty,  to 
hide  your  light,  though  it  is  as  clear  to  you  as  the 
sun  in  heaven  that  it  is  the  light  of  truth.  But 
we  give  no  such  advice.  Amidst  all  the  fury  and 
tumult  of  human  passions  raging  like  wild  boasts 
let  loose,  still  our  cry  is :  Shine  !  Shine  !  Let 
your  light  shine  !  Once  fully  persuaded  that  it  is 
a  pure  sense  of  truth,  let  it  keep  shming,  let  it 
blaze  as  a  consuming  fiie,  with  no  flickering  of 
hesitation,  no  dimness  of  fear  !  It  excites  opposi- 
tion, furious,  bloody-minded.  Well,  let  it,  and 
then  the  opposition  will  show  itself  in  its  true 
colors.  It  will  be  seen  what  it  is,  without  disguise, 
and  in  all  its  falsehood.  Your  opposers  will  proba- 
bly be  the  last  to  see  how  gi'oundless  it  is.  For 
pride  makes  men  cleave  to  the  wrong,  even  though 
it  is  cutting  them  to  the  quick  all  the  while.  Still 
they  will  see  their  folly  at  last,  and  be  delivered 
from  the  delusion,  ignorant  or  wilful,  under  which 
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they  have  been  laboring,  and  your  light  will  shine 
gloriously  ou  this  result.    I  have  seen  two  parties 
brought  into,  conflict  about  matters,  considered  by 
both  of  the  first  importance,  and  which  did  indeed 
furnish  **  very  stvtff  o'  the  conscience."  One 
party  was  impatient,  eager  to  appeal  to  physical 
force,  unwilling  to  listen ;  the  other  was  equally 
determined,  but  quiet  and  willing  to  hear.    So  far 
as  the  merits  of  the  controversy  could  be  deter- 
mined by  the  bearing  of  the  two  sides,  do  you 
suppose  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  can- 
did onlooker,  which  was  in  the  right,  which  was 
moved  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  which  rested 
in  the  justice  of  its  cause  ?   If  the  light  does  not 
instantly  dissipate  the  darkness  in  which  they  are 
wi'apt  who  are  fighting  against  it,  yet  it  shines  on 
those  who  stand  at  a  distance,  and  arc  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  contest ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  their 
decision  comes  in  to  attest  and  brighten  your  light, 
and  give  force  to  your  influence,  even  with  those 
with  whom  you  are  contending  for  the  right. 
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But  even  though  the  spectators  tail  to  recognise 
your  light,  even  though  you  seem  to  all  to  be 
throwing  your  influence  entirely  away,  shall  you 
relinquish  what  you  know  to  be  true  ?  Wliat ! 
Will  you  give  up  the  Right  ?  To  what  end  ?  For 
your  own  comfort  ?  To  get  rid  of  the  misrepresen- 
tation and  ill  will  and  the  thousand  annoyances 
incurred  in  the  service  of  Tmth?  That  is  an 
object,  I  know.  Who  wants  to  be  exposed  to  such 
continual  discomforts?  What  man  of  ordinary 
feeling,  having  the  slightest  regard  for  his  own 
quiet,  would  not  be  most  glad  to  escape  them  ? 
But  then  it  is  paying  jjtogether  too  high  a  price 
for  one's  personal  case,  for  deliverance  from  the 
trouble  of  a  state  of  warfare,  to  surrender  for  this 
cause  that  simple  conviction  of  bemg  in  the  right 
which  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  consciousness 
of  harmony  with  the  Eternal  Will,  and  of  a  living, 
heart-fellowship  with  all  that  is  great  in  the  Future 
and  in  the  Past,  in  this  world  and  in  worlds  to 
come.    Shall  we  give  up,  not  only  our  very  man- 
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hood,  but  tho  divinest  conviction  that  can  dwell 
even  in  the  bosom  of  an  angel  ?  For  what  ?  For 
our  present  quiet  ?  That  we  may  take  our  ease, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  well  housed  and  cared  for? 
My  brother !  it  is  not  worth  the  cost.  Worth  the 
cost !  If  this  is  the  only  good  of  life,  it  is  not 
worth  living  for  at  all.  A  condition  of  mere 
worldly  prosperity  —  to  bask  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
favor  of  ignorant,  misjudging  creatures,  as  frail  as 
ourselves,  —  why,  how  uncertaui  is  it  at  the  best, 
and  at  the  best,  how  numerous  are  its  abatements, 
and  then  how  soon  must  we  quit  it  all,  every  shred 
of  it,  and  go  and  lie  down  and  moulder  away  into 
dust !  For  this  shall  we  turn  away  and  give  up 
that  only  consciousness  which,  in  the  most  painful 
outward  state,  lifts  us  up  above  ourselves,  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  ministering  to  us  divine  medicines, 
amidst  the  infirmities  of  age  keeping  our  hearts 
young,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  introducing  us 
into  blessed  communion  mth  the  Imperishable? 
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This  consciousness  it  is  through  which,  and  through 
which  alone,  we  apprehend  and  know  the  Omnipo- 
tence and  Immortality  of  God,  and  the  reality  of 
Heaven.  To  surrender  it  for  any  earthly  consider- 
ation —  we  might  as  well  sell  our  souls  to  the  Evil 
One  at  once. 

But  even  if  present  ease  wore  ten  thousand 
times  more  enduring  than  it  is,  yet  if  that  sense  of 
duty,  which  puts  it  at  hazard,  has  reference  to  the 
most  sacred  interests  of  Humanity,  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  —  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Justice,  what  right  have  I 
or  you,  or  has  any  man  or  any  number  of  men,  or 
any  State  or  the  United  States,  to  balance  their 
temporal  well-being  against  the  inalienable  rights 
of  so  great  a  multitude  ?  What  right  have  we  to 
sit  at  our  case  upon  the  crushed  body  and  soul  of 
our  brother  ?  The  right  of  self-preservation  ?  We 
must  take  care  of  ourselves,  say  you  ?  I  do  not 
perceive  the  necessity.   I  do  not  see  why  those 
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should  be  taken  care  of,  whose  ease  can  be  secured 
only  at  the  cost  of  those  rights  of  Humanity,  with- 
out which, 

"The  pillared  finnament  is  rottenness, 
And  Earth's  base  built  on  stubble !  " 

We  are  not  worthy  to  live,  indeed  we  have  no  true 
life  in  us,  if  we  cannot  see  how  unmanly  and  how 
base  it  is  to  be  willing  to  live  at  our  ease,  when 
those,  whom  our  sense  of  Justice,  were  it  only 
once  thoroughly  awake,  could  readily  relieve,  lie 
sunk  in  the  deepest  degradation. 

The  force  of  thcsv^  considerations  must  be  felt. 
The  mighty  wrong,  wliich  is  upheld  in  this  land,  is 
to  be  abolished.  And  there  is  a  necessity  upon 
us.  We  must  no  longer  allow  the  light  of  truth 
and  humanity  to  be  hid  under  the  bushel  of  Trade. 
It  must  shine,  let  Slaveholders  storm  as  they  will. 
We  must  fulfil  the  obligations  that  are  on  us.  And 
if  we  do  not  do  our  duty  promptly  and  manfully, 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  will  come  upon  us  or  our 
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cliildren  amidst  the  sundering  of  all  social  ties  and 
the  unsettling  of  all  things ;  and  then  in  what  terms 
will  the  outrageous  selfishness  of  those  be  execrated 
who  put  the  subject  off,  and  would  not  meet  it  like 
men,  because,  forsooth,  they  loved  their  own  ease, 
and  did  not  like  to  be  annoyed  !  I  wonder  men 
are  not  ashamed,  that  they  do  not  "  blush  to  thoir 
very  bones,"  when  they  catch  themselves  talking 
about  being  weary  and  sick  of  the  matter,  as  if 
beings  made  in  the  awful  image  of  the  Invisible, 
for  whom  Christ  counted  it  all  joy  to  die,  were  to 
be  left  crushed  and  bleeding,  because  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world 
to  hazard  our  dainties  and  cushions  in  their  behalf. 
What  are  our  hearts  made  of  when  we  talk  thus  ? 
Are  they  hearts  of  stone,  or  hearts  of  flesh  ? 

They  are  very  much  mistaken  who  suppose, 
because  they  are  obscure,  private  persons,  that  they 
can  contribute  no  light  to  the  struggling  cause  of 
human  Freedom.  **  You  have  no  qualifications," 
you  say,  "  for  reformers.    You  cannot  neglect  the 
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business  upon  which  your  children's  bread  depends, 
and  go  and  work  for  Abolition. "  Be  it  so.  Let  it  be 
that  you  cannot  lead,  that  you  are  made  to  follow. 
Then  see  to  it  whom  you  follow.  If  you  can  give 
forth  no  light  of  your  own,  take  care,  then,  whose 
light  you  are  guided  by.  Feed  with  the  oil  of 
youi'  sympathy  and  support  the  lamps  of  those  who 
are  willmg  and  able  to  lead.  You  belong  to  the 
body  politic,  and  you  take  part  in  mising  up  and 
pulling  down  public  men.  Let  the  publio  men, 
then,  whom  you  uphold,  —  let  them  be  such  men 
as  are  burning  and  shining  lights  in  the  great  Tem- 
ple of  Humanity,  and  only  such.  You  belong  to 
a  Churcli  —  to  an  association  bearing  the  name, 
professing  the  faith  and  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to 
proelaun  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised.  Again,  then,  see  to 
it  that  your  Christian  profession  be  true,  and  not 
false.  And  to  this  end,  insist  that  the  professed 
minister  and  servant  of  Christ  shall  recognize  his 
Master  in  the  least  of  your  brethren,  that  the  law 
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of  Christian  Justice  and  Love  shall  be  faithfully 
proclaimed  in  reference  to  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  Slave.  Do  this,  see  to  it  that  your  Church  be  a 
true  Church  and  not  a  pretended  one,  and  then 
you  may  pursue  your  daily  busmess  and  forget 
your  sufibiing  brother  —  if,  when  Christianity  is 
faithfully  admmistered  in  the  Church,  that  should 
be  possible.  But  it  will  not  be  possible.  A 
reformed  Church  will  irradiate  you  with  its  light, 
and  you  will  go  from  its  ministrations  like  Moses 
from  the  Mount,  and  your  whole  life  shall  beam 
with  that  glory,  in  whose  splendor  the  darkness  of 
Slavery  shall  flee  away  forever. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1850. 
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BY    KATHEttlNE  BAALAND. 

The  moonlight- winds  played  tlirough  the  leafy  trees, 
Making  sweet  music  o'er  the  slccpmg  flowers  ; 
The  old  stars  told  the  hours, 
And,  like  the  swell  of  mournful  symphonies, 
The  ocean  surges,  wafted  by  the  breeze. 

Echoed  among  the  bowers. 
I  caught  the  solemn  music  —  bent  the  knee. 
Joining  the  glorious  hymn  of  Love  and  Liberty. 

Across  the  far  blue  Morgen-land,  the  storm 

Hung  its  dark  mantle,  and  the  gathering  clouds 
Came  down  like  sable  shrouds 
Over  my  own  loved  moimtoins,  heavy,  warm, 
With  a  sepulchral  weight,  the  dead  air  hiuig, 

As  waiting  to  be  stirred.   The  lightning  flashed 
napid  and  far  —  rains  dashed 
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In  torrents  down  the  mountain.  Each  a  tongue 
Proclaimed  in  loudest  accents,  "  "We  are  firee  !  " 

In  thrilling  concert  sung, 
The  same  all-glorious  song  of  Love  and  Liberty. 

The  wild  night; winds  howled  down  the  mountain  passes, 
The  crescent  moon  steered  like  a  fairy  bark, 
'SCd  reefs  of  vapor  dark. 
And  silvered  -with  her  beams  the  waving  grasses. 
Or  lighted  up  the  pine-wood's  sombre  masses 

On  the  far  hills.   The  sea-bird  caught  the  gleam 
On  her  white  wing.  —  The  beam 
Revealed  the  moimtain  torrent's  dashing  spray  — 
Its  foimtain  free ! 
Field,  river,  ocean,  tree. 
Joined  the  all-glorious  lay  — 
Chanted  the  same  glad  hymn  of  Love  and  Liberty. 

The  warm  sim  climbed  the  zenith,  shining  down 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  fragrant  rose. 
A  deep  and  still  repose 
Hung  over  tho  thick  wood,  and  not  a  frown 
Darkened  the  placid  Lake.   The  river  played 
With  the  bright  yellow  lotus  flowers,  and  made 
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A  thousand  rainbows,  as  its  waters  rose 
In  crested  foam.   Each  beautiful  and  free, 

In  noonday  jubilee, 
Chanted  the  joyous  hymn  of  Love  and  Liberty. 

The  hurricane  with  fierce  and  rapid  motion 

Crossed  the  blue  deeps  from  wliich  the  planets 
gleamed 

Aurora's  splendors  streamed, 
With  roseate  hues  down  on  the  floating  ocean 
Of  rain  and  storm-cloud,  that  in  wild  commotion 
Rolled  on  from  pole  to  pole.   The  stormy  North 

Its  golden  bands  sent  forth  — 
Flickering  athAvart  the  zenith  yvith  a  light 

So  spiritupJly  bright, 

Making  the  vault  of  Night 
One  gorgeous  mantlo  clasped  and  gemmed  ydth  gold. 

And,  ever  as  of  old, 
Wlien  sang  the  morning  stars,  they  whispered  me, 

"  Joyous  we  are,  and  free  — 
Still  chanting  that  old  song  of  Love  and  Liberty  !  " 

Glasgow,  October,  1849. 
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|)icturcs  of  0otttl)crtt  fife, 

rOB.  THE 

DRAWING    ROOMS    OF    AMERICAN  WOMEN, 
n  Y    CAROLINE    W  .    II  E  A  L  E  Y    D  A  L  L  . 

"  I  vriLL  make  a  man  more  precious  than  fine  gold ;  even  a  man 
than  the  goSden  weilge  of  Ophir."  —  Isaiah. 

"  Receive  Truth,  from  love  of  the  Truth  itself,  and  be  not  jealous 
of  him,  who  devotes  himself  to  tdl  it  to  you.  Listen  not  to  those 
who  seek  to  dciirccinie  his  words,  liy  accusing  his  person,  for  the 
weaknesses  of  m.in  belong  to  man,  but  the  word  of  Truth  belongs 

to  God."— Co.NSTANT. 

On  the  platform  of  a  slave  market,  in  a  south- 
ern city,  stood  a  singular  groui).  In  the  fore- 
ground, a  man  of  wealth,  whose  fine  exterior  had 
been  ruined  by  a  dissolute  life ;  whose  heart  was 
in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  whose  intellect  had  but 
one  occupation,  for  time  or  for  eternity,  an  unceas- 
ing speculation  on  the  value  of  men,  as  connected 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  sugar.    At  his  side,  point- 
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ing  out  with  mucli  pride  and  emphasis,  the  various 
advantages  of  the  pan*  who  shared  his  proximity, 
stood  a  New  England  Slave  dealer;  one  with  a 
hard,  dry  face,  who  set  his  mark  on  every  man 
who  passed  his  threshold,  and  determined  from  that 
hour,  whether  he  were  white  or  black,  for  what  he 
could  be  bought  and  sold.  A  little  in  the  rear 
stood  two  Slaves,  now  for  the  first  time  subjected  to 
this  public  ordeal,  by  the  death  of  a  kind  but 
ignorant  master.  The  woman  was  young  and  fair, 
physically  developed,  evidently  a  household  pet. 
Her  husband,  for  husband  it  was  that  stood  beside 
her,  was  hardly  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  but  his 
hair  was  streaked  with  gray  j  he  carried  his  lip 
compressed ;  and  the  impress  of  a  struggle,  under- 
gone and  surmounted,  gave  the  character  of  age  to 
his  unusually  fine  features.  How  long  have  you 
been  married  ?  said  the  purchaser  to  the  woman,  as 
the  dealer  ceased  his  ^enumeration  of  her  points. 
"Three  years,  sir,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "And 

in  all  this  time,  you  dog,"  continued  the  planter, 
3 
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turning  sharply  to  tlie  husband,  "have  you  been 
able  to  give  this  fine  young  creature  no  children?  " 
The  quick  eye  of  the  black  turned  first  towards  his 
wife,  who  sobbed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the 
indignant  blood  mounted  to  his  cheek  and  forehead. 
He  paused  a  moment  from  fear  of  God,  not  man, 
then  answered,  falteiing  with  folded  hands,  **  We 
had  one  boy,  but  the  Father  took  hmi," 

There  was  a  bustle  among  the  females  of  the 
quarter,  at  Orange  Hill.  In  the  distance  rose 
the  white  turrets  of  the  family  mansion,  from 
among  the  glossy  foliage  of  the  fragrant  trees, 
loaded  at  once  with  opening  blossoms,  half  formed 
fruit,  and  the  golden  apples  of  ancient  fable.  The 
people  were  assembled  about  a  newly  white-washed 
hut.  The  clay  floor  had  been  freshly  swept. 
There  was  a  dampness  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
though  the  single  window  and  door  of  the  little 
dwellmg  were  wide  open,  a  bright  fire  blazed  upon 
the  hearth.  A  low  table  near  was  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  on  which  stood  cake  and  wine.  On 
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tlie  only  skk»1  the  room  contained,  sat  a  colored 
woman  of  forty,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  in  too 
much  suffering  to  heed  the  niceness  of  her  some- 
what showy  dress.  Matty,  the  favorite  Slave  of  her 
owner,  was  married  at  fifteen.  To  a  husband 
whom  she  loved,  she  had  home  eighteen  children, 
and  one  after  another  they  had  been  taken  from 
her  to  stock  a  southern  market.  A  wieek  since  her 
husband  had  been  crushed  in  a  mill,  and  poor 
Matty  had  purchased  the  possession  of  her  only 
remaining  child,  by  consenting  to  wed  the  new 
negro  whom  her  master  was  to  bring  this  night 
from  the  city.  She  was  to  meet  him  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  altar  that  the  institution  of  Slaver^  so 
utterly  desecrates ;  and  for  this,  her  master's  fair- 
faced  daughters  had  been  busy  all  the  afternoon, 
twining  the  rafters  of  her  rude  home  with  flowers, 
and  making  with  much  haste  from  remnants  of  their 
own  finery,  her  wedding  dress.  Meanwhile,  the 
child  for  whom  she  gave  herself,  hung  sleeping 
among  the  flowers. 
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An  eminent  member  of  the  bar,  in  a  well 
known  southern  city,  had  sent  a  score  or  so  of  his 
own  children  to  the  New  Orleans  market.  Two 
girls  and  one  boy  —  children  of  the  same  mother — 
were  to  have  shared  this  fate  almost  in  infancy. 
An  upper  servant  marking  the  silent  anguish  of 
their  mother,  humanely  turned  the  attention  of  his 
master  to  the  rare  musical  talents  of  the  trio,  and 
suggested  to  one  whose  dissolute  habits  kept  his 
purse  always  empty,  that  a  more  lucrative  use 
might  be  made  of  their  fine  faculties.    He  spoke 
in  a  happy  hour.    Teachers  were  procured  for  the 
children,  and  they  were  removed  from  the  quarter 
at  his  plantation,  to  the  light  duties  of  young 
household  servants  at  his  city  residence.    As  they 
grew  older  their  striking  personal  resemblance  to 
their  father  made  their  presence  in  the  family 
somewhat  obtrusive,  while  a  mental  likeness  render- 
ed them  anything  rather  than  useful  or  agreeable 
dependents.    In  the  meantime,  their  talents  had 
developed  in  a  manner  which  sui-prised  even  those 
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who  detected  the  secret  of  their  bu-th.  They  were 
employed  to  sing  at  public  celebrations  and  private 
parties,  and  it  was  nimored  that  the  brother  under- 
stood music  more  scientifically  than  any  of  the  pale 
amateurs  about  him.  In  a  city  somewhat  removed 
from  that  of  their  birth,  a  northern  lady  having 
need  of  the  services  of  a  dressmaker  was  directed 
to  a  neat  and  somewhat  stylish  house  where  she  • 
was  tauntingly  told  she  might  gratify  her  Anti- 
Slavery  prejudices  by  the  opportunity  of  employing 
a  mulatto.  It  was  in  September.  The  wide 
piazzas  of  the  ground-floor  were  shaded  by  a 
fanciful  network  of  the  polished  leaves  and  fragrant 
blossoms  of  the  delicate  Madeira  vine.  A  splendid 
Catalpa  lifted  itself  far  above  the  windows  of  the 
highest.  In  a  basement  parlor,  well  furnished 
with  books  and  music,  the  young  man  was  giving  a 
lesson  on  the  flute  to  one  of  the  exquisitely 
scented  dandies  with  which  the  neighboring  city  of 
Washington  abounds.    On  the  other  side  of  the 

passage,  an  open  door  showed  the  colored  teacher 
3* 
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quitting  her  piano  and  carefully  ladteaing  the 
sun-bonnets  of  two  fair  haired  children,  who  had 
just  finished  their  lesson. 

The  lady  passed  on  as  she  had  been  directed  to 
do,  and  on  the  floor  above  she  found  the  second 
sister  surrounded  with  the  litter  and  paiaphemalia 
of  a  dressmaker,  giving  instructions  to  a  number  of 
apprentices.  The  intelligence  with  which  her 
directions  were  fulfilled  pleased  the  stranger. 
She  became  interested  in  the  family,  lent  them 
books  and  music,  and  quietly  visited  them  when- 
ever she  had  a  spare  hour.  One  evening  she  sat 
at  their  pleasant  tea-table,  decorated  with  snowy 
curds,  sweet  cream,  and  refreshing  fruit.  How 
happy  you  would  be,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  in  this 
comfortable  home,  if  you  could  forget  the  degrada- 
tion of  your  race." 

Had  a  thunder  cloud  enveloped  the  whole  group, 
it  could  not  have  produced  a  more  tangible 
darkness  than  her  words.  **  Do  you  not  know  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  pushing  aside  his  plate. 
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**  that  the  degi'adation  of  our  race  is  our  degrada- 
tion ?  We,  too,  are  Slaves ;  our  master  educated  us 
for  his  own  profit,  not  to  make  us  better  or 
happier.  When  we  were  old  enough  we  hired  our 
time  of  him,  at  what  was  then  considered  an 
exorbitant  price,  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  the 
freedom  of  our  bitterly  injured  mother.  Under 
this  disadvantage  even,  we  were  beginning  to  lay 
by  a  small  sum  of  money,  when  our  master  lost  the 
remains  of  his  embarrassed  property  by  gambling. 
When  I  went  one  night  to  pay  for  my  month's  time, 
he  refused  to  renew  the  arrangement.  He  told  me 
that  he  now  had  need  of  all  our  earnings,  and  that 
henceforth  we  must  keep  a  minute  account  of  our 
household  expenses,  furnished  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner.  He  would  supply,  he  said,  our 
professional  wants,  but  every  cent  that  remained 
must  be  given  up  to  him.  Our  pupils  have 
increased  to  a  marvel.  We  teach  from  dawn  till 
dusk,  the  whole  week  through,  but  how  are  we 
profited  by  that?    Our  poor  old  mother  is  our 
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only  servant,  cliecrful  because  she  has  not  lost  us, 
in  addition  to  her  virtue.  Education  seems  only  to 
have  unfitted  us  for  life.  Our  pupils  regard  us  as 
their  inferiors.  The  few  degraded  freemen  in  our 
neighborhood  offer  us  no  society.  We  are 
isolated  in  soul  and  body ;  and  of  all  who  have 
ever  known  us,  you  are  the  first,  Madame,  who  has 
ever  deigned  to  sit  at  our  table.  Independent, 
indeed,  does  our  life  seem  to  you?  Were  I  to 
swim  yon  blue  Potomac  after  nightfall,  his  blood- 
hounds would  be  at  my  heels ;  for  he  who  has  stated 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that  the  blacks  are 
incapable  of  self-support,  now  depends  for  his  daily 
bread,  nay,  for  his  daily  cako  and  wine,  upon  the 
industry  of  those  whom  he  calls  his  Slaves !  " 

A  southern  orphan  had  been  carefully  nurtured 
by  northern  relatives,  who  hoped  to  find  in  him  the 
dutiful  affection  of  an  only  son.  A  large  estate, 
bequeathed  him  unexpectedly  by  a  distant  and 
almost  unknown  connection,  carried  him,  before  he 
had  attained  his  majority,  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
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Ke  was  one  of  those  well  brought  up  young  men, 
who  have  no  definite  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery.  He  had  put  off  the  evil  day,  when  it 
should  be  necessary  to  ponder  it.  His  immense 
wealth  led  him,  on  his  first  arrival  at  New  Orleans, 
into  the  society  of  the  most  dissipated  and  careless. 
Around  tlie  table  at  the  St.  Charles  he  frequently 
met  his  companions.  There  was  no  lack  of  wit 
and  gayety  among  them,  of  pleasant  and  generous 
intercourse  ;  but  there  was  no  foundation  of  solid 
principle,  no  honorable  stand-point,  with  regard  to 
life,  upon  which  he  and  they  could  meet.  He  was 
soon  taught  that  a  private  harem  was  indispen- 
sable to  his  happiness,  and  was  recognized  by  a 
northeiTi  friend,  some  few  months  after  his  anival, 
in  the  act  of  bidding  for  a  fancy  Slave.  It  was 
easy  to  recognize  him,  in  spite  of  the  marks  which 
his  altered  course  of  life  had  loft  upon  his  face  and 
figure.  The  beautiful  creature,  by  whom  his 
attention  was  absorbed,  lay  half  naked  and  motion- 
loss  upon  a  couch  formed  of  the  clothing  she  bad 
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cast  aside.  She  was  not  of  those  who  most  deeply 
enlist  our  sympathies.  She  knew  not  that  the  life 
about  to  open  upon  her  would  be  more  degrading, 
in  its  results,  than  the  careless  hours  of  the  fifteen 
years  she  had  passed.  She  cared  only  for  a  master 
more  handsome  and  more  generous  than  that  of 
her  companions.  Sharing  the  most  mysterious  and 
winning  charms  of  the  two  races  whose  blood  was 
shamefully  blended  in  her  veins,  she  had  no  fear  of 
failure,  after  having  once  drawn  his  eye  to  her 
voluptuous  form.  The  friend  who  watched  them 
both  awaited  not  the  result,  but,  walking  sadly 
away,  wondered  as  he  went,  which  of  these  two  was 
most  accountable  in  the  sight  of  God.  He,  well- 
bred  and  carefully  taught  the  formulas  of  moral 
and  religious  life,  too  indolent  to  possess  fixed 
principles,  and  led  at  this  moment,  almost  without 
his  own  knowledge,  into  the  abysses  of  vice.  She, 
a  child  of  fifteen  summers,  untaught  and  half  wild, 
seducing  his  impulses  and  swaying  his  passions 
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with  the  skill  and  certainty  of  a  young  ourang ;  the 
degraded  scion  of  two  degraded  races. 

In  no  State  of  the  Union  docs  the  institution  of 
Slavery  bring  with  ii  more  unmitigated  horrors 
than  in  the  inland  State  of  Tennessee.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  execution  of  a  Slave,  without  judge  or 
jury,  on  the  retired  plantations,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  no  unheard  of  thing.  Around  the  family 
mansion,  on  one  of  these  estates,  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  any  other  dwelling,  five  or  six  hundred 
Slaves  had  gathered,  and  the  stranger  who  had 
passed  that  way  might  have  judged  somewhat 
leniently  of  the  "patriarchal  institution,"  for  their 
master  was  dying  and  they  were  all  in  tears ! 

Now  and  then  was  heard  a  suppressed  sob,  but 
oftener  a  kind  of  shriek,  or  the  low  moan  of  a  child, 
and  among  the  men  who  could  not  or  would  not 
weep,  every  other  face,  at  least,  wore  the  expression 
of  intense  anxiety.  They  could  hardly  tell  why 
they  wept,  perhaps ;  whether  for  themselves  or  him 
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who  was  dying.  He  had  been  neither  severe  nor 
kind,  that  they  knew,  but  then*  master.  They  wept 
because  they  were  agitated  and  uncertain,  because 
the  rising  sun  would  bring  to  all  a  new  owner,  and 
each  of  those  several  bosoms  quaked  with  hopes 
and  fears  of  its  own.  Might  it  not  have  softened 
any  white  man's  heart,  to  look  upon  those  hundreds 
of  upturned  faces,  and  think  how  dependent  upon 
him,  for  life  or  death,  for  weal  or  woe,  was  every 
soul  there  gathered? 

Suddenly  came  the  distant  rattling  of  hoofs,  and 
a  horse,  hotly  ridden  and  dripping  with  foam, 
dashed  up  the  avenue  to  the  very  foot  of  the  steps 
where  the  household  servants  had  gathered.  A 
young  man,  fashionably  attired  and  somewhat 
reckless  in  aspect,  threw  his  reins  to  the  nearest 
black,  and  springing  from  his  saddle,  hurried  towards 
the  hall.  Among  the  many  who  knelt  along  those 
steps  there  was  one  too  young,  too  affectionate, 
too  unwise  indeed,  to  defer  her  petition.  **  Oh, 
3Iassa  Alfred,  Massa  Alfred,  "  cried  the  negro 
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motlicr,  lifting  her  crowing  babe,  that  he  might 

catch  one  glance  of  the  new  comer's  usiiallj'^  radiant 

face,  **Massa  Alfred,  promise  tliis  night  that  you 

will  never  sell  this  one  away  from  me !  "    He  had 

ridden  in  haste  to  ask  one  last  favor  of  his  failing 

pai'ent.    He  was  selfish  and  careless,  and  he  broke 

from  her  entreaties,  thrusting  aside  the  caressing 

child  with  a  rough,  unmanly  kick  of  his  heavy 

riding  boot,  and  hurried  up  the  steps ;  huiTied,  as 

he  thought,  to  save  his  own  last  hope  from 

ship\vreck,  to  the  presence  of  the  dying.    But  he 

was  fitly  punished,  —  he  entered  only  to  the 

presence  of  the  dead. 

In  an  instant  that  tearful  crowd  seemed  changed 

to  stone.    They  had  witnessed  the  new  comer's 

brutal  repulse  of  the  young  mother,  they  heard  the 

shai-p  cry  of  the  poor  child,  aa  two  of  its  pearly 

glittering  teeth  were  forced  back  into  its  throat ; 

and  while  the  stupefied  ghi  wiped  the  blood  from 

its  mangled  features,  the  tears  were  dried  in  all 

eyes,  and  those  who  had  checked  the  cun-ent  of 
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their  lives  for  a  moment,  while  they  battled  with 
their  fears,  allowed  it  to  flow  on  once  more,  and 
went  sullenly  to  their  work,  for  each  had  parted 
with  his  hope. 

All  night  long  those  who  watched  beside  the 
dead  heard  the  heavy  stride  of  the  disappointed 
son,  as  he  paced  the  adjoining  room.  Will  it  be 
believed  that,  as  he  considered  again  and  again  his 
own  disappointment,  he  thought  not  once  of  the 
last  hope  of  hundreds  which  he  had  that  night  cut 
off?  Alas!  the  heart  of  the  habitual  wrong-doer 
is  hard! 

Look  at  them  as  they  hang,  American  women, 
and  if  they  were  not  Miracles  of  Nature,  would 
you  not  call  them  Gems  of  Art?  Think  you  that 
in  the  eleven  thousand  rooms  of  the  Vatican,  or 
the  crowded  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  you  can  find 
no  *'  Flaying  of  Marsyas,"  no  "  Imprisonment  of 
Urgolino,"  to  complete  and  match  the  shameful 
series?  Reproach  me  not  that  I  have  brought  to 
you  no  pleasant  sketch,  nor  tempted  your  fancy 
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with  some  graceful  picture  of  patriarchal  devotion 
or  light-hearted  service ;  for  I  have  pledged  myself 
unto  God,  to  bring  before  you  without  end,  all 
that  may  shame  your  women's  cheeks,  all  that  may 
shock  your  women's  hearts,  — until  seeing  Slavery 
as  it  is,  you  uplift  your  voices  as  one  voice,  raising 
a  truly  effectual  cry  for  Liberty ;  until  you  feel  the 
wrongs  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  sistors  as  if  they 
were  your  own;  until  you  nurture  the  rights  of 
the  unborn  colored  babe  as  you  would  those  of  the 
smiling  child  upon  your  knees. 

I  will  spare  you  in  nothing.  You  shall  look 
upon  the  white  man,  desecrating  the  holy  marriage 
tie  by  a  brutal  curiosity,  and  listen  to  the  Slave 
who  answers  it  in  the  dignity  of  one  whom  Christ 
hath  set  free.''  You  shall  see  faur  girls  twining 
with  flowers  the  hut  where  a  Kepresentative  to  the 
House  of  these  United  States  is  about  to  bind  in 
galling  chains  two  beings,  whom  no  choice  of  their 
own,  no  will  of  Heaven,  called  to  each  other's  side ; 
the  Slave  mother  consenting  to  sell  herself  to  a 
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stranger,  as  a  ransom  for  her  child,  while  pure 
hearted  gu-ls,  your  children,  American  women,  look 
on  and  do  not  blush.  You  shall  see  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar  bringing  into  the  world  a  group 
of  children  whom  ho  declares  before  the  bar  of  his 
country,  incapable  of  self-support.  You  shall  see 
him  reduced  to  bankmptcy,  and  them  supporting 
in  luxury  the  father  and  master  who  secures  to 
them  a  bai'e  subsistence.  You  shall  see  a  northern 
boy,  committed  through  an  inheritance  of  sin  to  a 
career  of  vice,  j)urchasing  a  mistress,  as  he  might 
an  ox  at  the  shambles,  and  the  fancy  Slave, 
licentious  in  thought  and  deed,  kissing  the  rod  that 
is  to  slay  her  soul. 

You  shall  see,  in  a  white  man  of  high  lineage  and 
polished  manners,  a  specimen  of  the  selfish  cruelty 
nui-tured  by  the  institution  of  Slav^ery,  so  intense, 
that  your  blood  will  curdle,  as  you  turn  from  the 
hundreds  whose  hearts  he  crushed  by  one  angry 
impulse,  to  the  bleeding  cliild  he  wounded. 

You  fancy  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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these  matters,  that  they  have  a  bearing  on  the 
poKcy  of  your  country,  that  great  mystery,  which, 
women  as  you  are,  you  dare  not  strive  to  compre- 
hend. It  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  believe  that 
women  do  not  feel ;  hard  for  her  so  belicvmg  to 
anticipate  that  hour  when  God  shall  ask  of  her  sex, 
what  it  has  lone  with  the  great  prerogative  He 
gave  it  in  this  world.  Methinks  that  we  can  see 
enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  American  states- 
manship, without  plunging  beyond  our  depth  into 
forbidden  mysteries.  On  the  South  we  see  the 
Northern  States  of  Mexico,  declaring  themselves 
independent,  alike  of  our  government  and  every 
other ;  on  the  North,  is  raised  again  the  bewildering 
cry  of  annexation.  As  I  write  these  words,  there 
comes  to  me  from  a  Slave  State,  a  newspaper 
contaming  a  letter  from  General  Scott,  calmly 
advising  the  annexation  of  the  Canadas,  and 
reminding  me  of  the  abominable  letters  scattered 
through  the  States  with  reference  to  Texas,  years 

ago.    Does  General  Scott  think  this  annexation  an 
4* 
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easy,  even  if  it  were  an  honorable  thing?  He 
may  forget,  but  I  cannot,  that  the  laws  of  Canada 
secure  a  homo  to  the  fugitive  Slave ;  and  does  he 
think  its  people  so  lost  to  humanity  that  they 
would  consent  to  give  back  the  helpless  thousands 
who  have  already  reached  their  borders,  or  bind 
themselves  in  federal  union  to  restore  all  future 
fugitives  ?  What  less  would  content  our  people  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  such  an  annexation  would 
sever  our  union  at  the  heart  ?  and  although  some 
of  us  might  not  giieve  over  the  rending,  we  have 
little  reason  to  think  General  Scott  of  that  number. 

At  this  moment  also,  the  friends  of  fi'eedom  find 
Anti-Slavery  columns  filled  with  the  cu-cular  of 
Cassius  Clay,  a  cii"cular  which  shows  how  a  little 
excitement  leads  a  man  from  the  defence  of  public 
war  to  tliat  of  private  slaughter ;  which  fastens  the 
stain  of  blood  forever  unto  one,  who,  after  his 
limited  knowledge,  has  striven  in  a  Slave  State  for 
freedom,  himself  at  last  the  life-long  bondman  of 
one  bluid,  passionate  impulse.    These  dLsgi-aces 
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may  bo  wiped  from  the  broad  shield  of  our  union, 
provided  it  shall  speedily  be  found  to  do  good 
service  to  humanity ;  but  can  we  say  this  of  the  late 
letter  of  Henry  Clay,  upon  Emancipation?  How 
will  American  statesmanship  stand  abroad,  as  this 
letter  is  wafted  over  the  eastern  continent,  and  it 
is  seen  what  appears  possible  to  the  keen  glance  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  a  countiy  pledged  to 
the  progress  of  the  race  ?  How  will  it  stand,  alas  ! 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  ? 

That  this  letter  is  a  disgrace  to  us,  as  a  people,  I 
feel  all  the  more  bitterly,  because  I  have  just  risen 
from  the  pages  of  one  whom  I  have  loved  and 
honored  from  my  childhood ;  one  to  whom  I  am 
under  great  spiritual  obligation ;  one  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  proposed  manner 
of  Emancipation,  and  who,  nevertheless,  says  that  he 
is  doing  **  more  for  freedom  than  any  living  man," 
that  he  has  nobly  identified  himself  with  the  great 
interests  of  humanity !  I  have  no  time  for  minute 
criticism,  but  this  letter  seems  to  me  in  its  whole 
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tone  and  spirit,  unworthy  of  a  great  man  in  his 
sound  mind.  More  than  once  I  have  besought 
the  friends  of  freedom  to  use  gentler  words ; 
more  than  once  I  have  besought  them,  if  they 
must  measure  individual  error  by  abstract  truth, 
to  make  those  allowances  for  sin,  that  are  valid 
before  God  and  man ;  but  I  hardly  know  how 
to  make  allowance  for  a  New  England  Divine, 
when  he  does  not  see  that  the  life  and  availa- 
bility of  the  great  party  of  southern  Abolitionists 
has  been  imparted  by  the  few  stalwai-t  sons  of 
the  North,  willing  to  stand  in  the  breach;  that 
Henry  Clay  is  not  the  leader  of  the  people,  but  the 
led,  and  that  it  is  because  a  certain  amount  of  Anti- 
Slavery  sentiment  is  now  required  by  all  political 
parties  in  this  countiy,  that  men  like  Clay  and 
Benton,  find  it  a  suitable  time  to  assume  it.  No 
one  can  read  their  speeches,  and  believe  it  to  be 
the  result  of  their  own  individual  progress.  The 
reformers  of  our  time  have  come  up  from  the  field 
and  the  workshop,  from  the  Slave  prison  and  the 
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broad  plantation ;  some  of  them  even  from  the 
school-room  and  the  nursery ;  and  can  we  expect 
such  men  and  such  women  to  be  always  wise  unto 
salvation?  Grod  has  been  with  them  of  a  truth, 
but  the  punishment  of  their  mistakes  has  been  ever 
the  deferment  of  their  cherislied  hopes.  When  the 
student  of  histoiy  and  human  nature,  the  teacher 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  or  the  professed  man  of  letters, 
is  willing  to  come  forth  from  his  study  and  share 
their  perils,  their  reproaches,  and  their  poverty,  his 
reproofs  will,  for  the  first  time,  strike  to  the  root  of 
the  evil.  For  the  present,  what  wonder  is  it,  that 
they  are  ascribed  to  his  habitual  indifference?  We 
must  welcome  the  blindest  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  but  the  true  reformer  must  not  only  sec 
the  abstract  truth,  and  point  out  tlie  instances  where 
individual  conduct  fails  to  meet  it,  but  must  also 
be  able  to  show  what,  without  his  will,  and  within 
tlie  accidents  of  birth  or  position,  has  made  many 
a  man  a  sinner.  A  more  delicate  duty  remains, 
and  that  is,  to  prove  to  him  that,  although  ignorance 
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may  absolve  him  in  the  fiist  instance,  it  cannot  do 
so  in  the  second,  after  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  his  acts  have  been  clearly  pointed  out. 

An  educated  colored  man  is  the  best  Anti- 
Slavery  argument,  and  I  have  thanked  God  more 
than  once,  after  listening  to  the  eloquence  of 
Douglass,  that  He  has  raised  up  one  advocate  from 
that  injured  race,  capable  of  seeing  and  stating  the 
whole  truth,  capable  of  vindicating,  in  a  reverent 
spirit,  his  own  rights,  without  wantonly  assailing 
those  of  any  other. 

I  dwell  thus  long  upon  political  matters,  women 
of  America,  because  I  feel  that  all  reform  in 
politics,  in  philanthropy,  and  in  social  life,  depends 
upon  you  for  purity  and  vigor.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  assume  your  responsibility.  Our  first  steps  in 
matters  of  this  sort  will  be  tottering  and  aimless. 
Perchance  we  shall  do  some  harm  in  the  beginning 
by  unwise  meddling ;  but  it  is  our  duty  none  the 
less ;  and  if  we  would  prosper  on  our  way,  we  must 
not  take  too  close  heed  to  our  steps,  but  lift  a 
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Steady,  searching,  yet  humble  gaze  to  the  God  of 
Infinite  Truth.  Thus  gazing,  we  shall  never  be 
led  astray,  let  a  carping  world  say  what  it  will. 

Parsonage,  East  Xeedham,  Moss. 
August,  1849. 
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tijc  iUorJr. 

BY   SAMUEL  LONOFELLOAV. 

In  the  begmning  was  the  Word  : 

Athwart  the  chaos-niglit 
It  gleamed  with  quick,  creative  power, 

And  there  was  life  and  light. 

Thy  "Word,  0  God  !  is  living  yet ; 

Amid  earth's  restless  strife 
New  harmony  creating  stiil 

And  ever  higher  life. 

And  as  that  Word  moves  surely  on, 

The  light,  ray  after  ray. 
Streams  farther  out  athwart  the  dark, 

And  night  grows  into  day. 
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0  Word  that  broke  the  Stillness  first, 
Sound  on  !  and  never  cease 

Till  all  earth's  darkness  be  made  light, 
And  all  her  discord,  peace  ! 

Till,  wail  of  woe  and  clank  of  chain 
And  bruit  of  battle  stilled. 

The  world  with  thy  great  music's  pulse, 
0  Word  of  iiove !  be  thrilled. 

Till  selfishness,  and  strife,  and  wrong 
Thy  summons  shall  have  heard ; 

And  thy  creation  be  complete, 
O  thou  Eternal  Word  ! 

Fall  River,  September,  1850. 
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Anomalies  of  tl)c  5lgc. 

BY    IIAHRIET  martineau. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  —  As  the  years  pass  on,  and 
your  annual  celebration  comes  round,  recalling  our 
thoughts  to  our  principles  of  action  in  regard  to  a 
very  serious  matter,  I  grow  more  and  more  uneasy 
about  the  discrepancy  between  the  Christianity 
which  is  recorded  and  that  which  is  professed  in 
the  countries  that  assume  to  lead  the  world.  To 
me  it  appears  that  the  discrepancy  deepens  and 
spreads,  so  that  I  am  perplexed  and  scared,  as  by 
a  bewildering  dream,  and  am  ready  to  ask  whether 
it  is  we  who  are  insane,  or  those  whose  doings 
confound  us. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  bring  othei*s  to  that 
point  of  open  declaration,  and  clear  avowal  of  views 
which  we  are,  I  believe,  ready  to  afford  on  our 
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part.  If  wc  could  bring  men  who  do  unchristian 
things  to  say  that  tliey  do  not  think  Christianity 
adcHjuate  to  the  needs  of  human  nature ;  or  that 
they  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to  all  kinds  of 
mind ;  or  that  they  do  not  think  it  in  any  way 
true,  wc  might  see  our  way,  and  understand  what 
is  ahout  us.  If  men  would  say  what  they  thmk, 
and  sliow  what  they  are,  this  would  be  better  (be 
their  thoughts  and  condition  what  they  may)  than 
compelling  us  to  walk,  as  if  in  a  troubled  dream, 
by  their  taking  up  witli  a  faith  and  utterly  per- 
verting and  spoiling  it  as  they  do.  See  what  the 
Christian  countries  of  the  world  are  doing  now, 
and  say  whether  there  is  anything  to  choose  be- 
tween their  religion  and  that  of  any  old  country, 
whose  heathen  temples  stand  as  warnings  against 
superstition.  Look  at  Home,  where  a  class  of  old 
and  heart-withered  young  priests  are  pulling  hu- 
man happiness  to  shreds!  They  are  banishing 
and  imprisoning  the  young,  setting  spies  upon  the 
old,  living  in  luxury  and  gi-asping  at  power.  And 
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yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Gospel  discourages  fine 
living,  and  love  of  power,  and  meddling  with 
neighbors,  and  inflicting  pain  in  God's  name  or 
one's  own.  Look  at  Russia,  where  the  emperor 
puts  his  name  next  to  God's  in  the  catechism,  and 
has  the  children  of  his  cmpu'e  taught  that  he  is 
more  like  God  than  he  is  like  them ;  that  he  is  not 
to  be  loved  by  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  his  people 
as  a  brother,  but  obeyed  as  a  father,  and  the  kind 
of  father  that  God  is.  Can  this  man  and  his 
abettors,  and  his  wretched  worshippers  know  that 
all  men  are  brethren  from  the  point  of  view  that 
Christianity  takes  ?  Perhaps  not :  for  in  the 
countries  where  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  are 
established,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  real  men  and  writers  of 
books. 

Germany  and  France  have  the  honesty  not  to 
say  much  about  Christianity  being  the  rule  of  their 
life ;  and,  however  much  we  may  wish  that  they 
would  ascertain  a  basis,  and  plant  themselves  upon 
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it,  the  absence  of  Cliristian  profession,  in  the 

absence  of  Christian  practice,  is  a  good  as  far  as  it 

goes.    In  your  countiy  and  mine,  the  profession  is, 

not  only  of  being  Cliristian,  but  it  is  our  boast  that 

we  obtain  our  rule  for  ourselrcs,  out  of  the  very 

records ;  that  the  words  of  Jesus  fall  upon  our  ears 

as  if  he  were  himself  before  our  eyes.    And  what 

are  we  doing?    Are  we  non-resistant  among  the 

powers  of  the  world,  meddling  with  neither  Greece, 

nor  Spain,  nor  AfFghans,  nor  Chinese,  but  letting 

others  work  their  will  upon  us,  not  resisting  evil  ? 

Are  there  none  among  us  abounding  in  good  things 

while  others  have  need  ?    Look  at  us,  how  we  now 

stand,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  children  within  the 

bounds  of  our  islands  growing  up  under  influences 

which  deepen  by  the  intelligence  of  man  the 

instincts  and  propensities  of  the  monlcey.  Instead 

of  calling  little  children  to  them  our  churchmen 

and  dissenters  are  fixing  up  barriere  between  them 

and  Grod, — that  is,  light  and  goodness, — which 

they  may  not  pass.    While  our  towns  are  infested 
5* 
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with  misery  and  the  country  laid  waste  hy  sensual 
^ice,  the  Church  itself,  —  the  curator  of  Christian- 
ity,—  is  splitting  to  pieces  ujwn  the  question  of 
prevcnient  gi-acc.  And  this  with  page  after  page 
before  their  eyes  of  denunciation  of  Phariscoism, 
which  they  arc  obliged  to  road  aloud  Sunday  by 
Sunday. 

We  have  men  in  parliament  who  seem  actually 
unable  to  read  the  story  about  the  cars  of  corn 
gathered  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  illustrations 
about  the  ox  and  the  ass  which  have  fallen  into  a 
pit.  These  men,  with  tlie  New  Testament  in  their 
hands,  have  just  been  oppressing  then*  brethren, 
and  especially  the  poor,  with  an  imposition  of  a 
Jewish  Sabbath,  — as  nearly  as  they  can  approach 
it.  Here  is  a  poor  girl  living  near  me  who,  on  this 
first  %inday  under  the  new  rule,  believes  that  a 
letter  is  lying  at  the  post-oflfice  which  will  tell 
whether  her  father  is  dead  or  recovering,  or  so 
likely  to  die  as  to  need  her  immediate  presence ; 
and  she  cannot  lay  her  hand  on  the  letter  till 
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to-moiTow.  One  of  these  curators  of  Cliristianity, 
a  clergyman  of  rank,  preaching  in  "Westminister 
Ahbey,  with  the  open  IVihlc  before  liini,  gave  out 
as  liis  text,  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man," 
without  saying  that  tliere  was  anotlier  half  to  the 
text  wliich  lie  liad  omitted.  W^c  cast  out  from 
political  riglits  tlic  Jew,  ])ecause  he  is  weak ;  and 
we  admitted  tlie  Catholics  only  because  they  were 
strong.  Our  Church  ministers  fare  sumptuously ; 
and  the  bishops  are  overwhelmed  witli  business,  — 
not  of  spiritual  administration,  but  of  management 
of  ecclesiastical  propci-ty. 

Happily  we  have  also  the  self-denying,  the 
meek,  the  reverent,  the  self-forgetful,  and  devoted. 
High  and  low,  are  scattered  bright  lights  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  The  half-fed  gives  half  his  food 
to  his  neighbor  who  has  nothing.  The  wearied 
worker  sits  up  all  night  with  the  sick.  The 
legislator  seeks  the  public  good,  and  forgets  that  he 
might  as  well  try  to  distinguish  himself.  But  these 
are  they    who    say   little    or   notliing  about 
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Christianity,  but  act  from  their  owii  nature,  kindly 
developed  by  a  faith  which  boastcth  not  herself. 

As  for  your  country,  few  words  are  needed  at 
this  point  of  time,  when  your  citizens  are  snatching 
land  and  gold,  slaying  foreigners  who  oppose  their 
lust  of  land  and  gold,  keeping  their  brethren  in 
bonds,  and,  when  referred  back  to  the  Gospel  for 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  brethren,  driven  to  dis- 
cover that  negi'oes  are  not  bretlu-en,  nor  men  at  all. 
Your  Gospel  curators  are  too  lilce  ours, — evading 
the  praying  for  Slaves,  declining  to  plead  for  tliem, 
and  even  uttering  pulpit  rejoicings  over  the 
compromise  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  would  quietly 
doom  a  new  generation  to  Slavery  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Like  us,  too,  you  have  saints  who  say 
nothing,  and  perhaps  think  nothing,  about  personal 
holiness;  apostles. who  boast  no  mission;  and  bene- 
factors who  do  not  wait  for  a  command  to  aid  their 
brethren.  They  no  more  profess  Christianity  than 
a  man  in  health  perpetually  adduces  air,  and  sun- 
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shine,  and  pure  water.  Ho  breatlies  and  lives ; 
and  your  true  apostles  br<3athc  and  live  in  such 
elements  of  Clu-istianity  as  they  asshnilate. 

All  tills  is  as  common  as  men,  and  as  old  as 
human  imperfection ;  hut  it  makes  us  long  for 
something  which  would  be  somewhat  newer,  and  a 
relief  from  the  sense  of  hollowness  which  distresses 
us.  If  we  could  but  induce  men  w^ho  do  not  prac- 
tice Christianity,  to  disclaim  it,  if  not  as  a  fact,  yet 
as  their  guide  and  then*  plea !  How  welcome 
would  our  bishops  be  to  their  purple  and  their 
property,  if  only  they  would  admit  that  they  have 
these  things  because  they  like  them,  and  not  be- 
cause Jesus  was  or  was  not  a  bishop,  or  desu*ed  or 
forbade  his  ministers  to  be  rich  and  grand !  How 
comparatively  welcome  would  your  legislators  and 
clergy  be  to  their  notions  about  negi-oes,  if  only 
they  would  plead  a  natural  pride  and  combative- 
ness,  and  say  that  they  entertained  objections  to 
the  statement  that  God  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
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nations  of  the  earth !  If  Christianity  be  true,  it 
can  take  care  of  itself,  whatever  those  or  those  men 
can  say  ahout  it.  Let  them  say  that  it  does  not 
approve  itself  to  them, — that  it  does  not  suit 
eveiyhody,  —  tliat  it  is  worn  out,  —  that  it  is  not 
yet  developed ;  —  any  objections  whatever.  Let 
us  have  them  out,  and  get  rid  of  the  bad  dream  of 
contrariety  by  wliich  we  now  find  ourselves  beset 
on  every  side. 

Would  it  not  be  a  relief  to  see  Cluristianity  voted 
down  in  conventions  of  our  respective  nations,  and 
so  set  free  to  try  its  forces  again,  as  among  the 
heathenisms  of  old  ?  Wliat  a  sight  it  would  be,  — 
the  trial  of  its  vital  force  in  an  age  like  ours !  If 
we  cannot  hope  to  get  such  a  convention,  or  such 
an  act  of  honesty  from  long  trained  hypocrisy  or 
carelessness,  we  may  do  somethuig,  —  you  and 
I, — by  pei*severingly  holding  up  the  simple  Chris- 
tian view  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  opposite  (under 
the  same  denomination)  on  the  other,  and  saying, 
till  the  worldly  ear  is  weary  of  hearing  us,  '*  Look 
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on  this  picture, — and  on  that."  It  is  weary 
work ;  but  it  is  better  than  sitting  quiet,  to  be 
bewildered  by  a  bad  dream. 

Yours,  ever, 

Harriet  Martineau. 

Ainblcsidr,  June,  l?5l). 
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BY    aOHX  MOBLEY. 

I  SAW  an  Eagle  on  Mount  Washington, 
Dark  feathers  three  in  each  tremendous  wing  ; 
And,  whether  that  the  bird  consorted  ever 
With  the  proud  fowl  that  on  Jove's  sceptre  sleeps, 
And  seeing  not  one  black  plume  on  the  bird, 
Hence  fancied,  with  the  foolish  mind  of  youth, 
(For  young  he  is)  his  own  three  sooty  plumes 
Shamed  his  fair  pens,  I  know  not,  but  he  sate 
Pecking  the  sable  quills  with  angry  beak. 
And  would  have  torn  them  from  their  rigid  hold, 
But  blood  had  followed  staming  all  the  wing. 
What  did  he  then  ? 

Why,  moody  as  he  was. 
With  that  same  angry  beak  preening  his  fans. 
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He  strove  to  lay  the  shame-spots  from  the  sight 
Of  birds,  and  gods,  and  men. 

But  while  I  stood. 
E'en  then  flew  past  him  on  behest  sublime, 
That  living  hieroglyph  of  speed,  Jove's  Hawk  ; 
His  quick  eye  saw  the  lofty  bu-d's  dismay. 
And  thus  he  spake : 

Whence  had  those  plumes  then'  hue  ? 

How  came  they  thino  ?  Beware,  lest  wisest  Jove 

Give  thee  a  moulting  to  yet  greater  shame 

And  dun  the  exceeding  lustre  of  thy  wing ! 
****** 

No  more.    One  bird  pursued  his  mission  high, 

The  other  trembled  on  Mount  Washington. 

Egcrton,  near  Bolton-Ie-Moors,  Lancashire. 
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InfiJrelUtt  anir  Srrea0on. 

BY    WILLIAM    I.     BO  WD  ITCH. 

No  charges  are  more  frequently  brought  against 
Abolitionists  than  those  of  infidelity  and  treason. 
Probably  none  tend  to  close  more  minds  against 
the  reception  of  Anti-Slavery  truth  than  these ;  for 
few  charges  are,  at  first  view,  apparently  more  just. 
Are  not  the  Abolitionists  constantly  denouncing 
the  Church  and  national  constitution  ?  And  yet  no 
charges  are  more  wholly  groundless !  Nothing  is, 
or  can  be  more  demonstratively  certain,  than  that  no 
man  has  even  a  decent  reason  for  calling  me  either 
an  infidel  or  a  traitor. 

Infidelity  is  simply  the  rejection  of  religious 
belief.  It  matters  not  what  form  of  belief,  —  who- 
ever rejects  any  form  of  religious  belief  is  to  that 
extent  an  infidel.    Christians  call  those  who  reject 
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Christianity  infidels.  Maliomctans  call  us  infidels 
because  we  reject  Mahomctnnisin.  The  Bramin 
views  as  infidels  the  disbelievers  in  the  Sacred 
Vedas.  And  so  it  is  with  the  followers  of  every 
form  of  religious  truth.  ^Vlioever  disbelieves  in 
any  form  of  religious  truth,  is  an  infidel  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  adhere  to  that  truth. 
Christians,  Mahometans,  Pagans,  all  arc  thus  in 
their  turn  infidels.  No  man  can  possibly  avoid 
being  an  infidel,  for  all  men  of  necessity,  must 
disbelieve  in  some  form  or  other  of  what  is  received 
as  religious  tmth.    If  I  am  an  infidel,  so  are  you. 

Some  one  will  assuredly  say, — you  are  an 
infidel,  not  because  you  disbelieve  in  Mahometan- 
ism,  or  Braminism,  but  because,  professing  to  be  a 
Christian,  you  disbelieve  in  Christianity.  But  who 
is  to  decide  what  is  Christian  truth  ?  Tlie  CatboVc 
assures  me  that  a  general  corpcil  of  the  Church  is 
guided  infallibly  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
enunciation  of  truth.  But  how,  my  Catholic  friend, 
cm  you  prove  to  me  that  your  general  council  is 
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thus  infallible  ?   By  a  process  of  solid  reasoning  ? 

Doubtless  solid,  and,  if  you  please,  very  highly 

probable  reasoning  ;  but  still  merely  human  reason- 
ing, and  no  merely  human  reasoning  can,  by 

any  possibility,  produce  infallihle  results.  The 
infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church  rests  at  best 
on  a  probably  correct  chain  of  reasoning,  — 
but  still  only  a  probability.  It  is  therefore 
only  a  probable  infallibility,  which  is  no  infalli- 
bility at  all,  but  simply  a  probability.  And 
stiU  another  diflSculty  exists.  Even  if  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent  contain  infallibly  the  truth 
of  God,  wo  must  havp  in  infallible  interpreter  of 
their  meaning  before  we  can  arrive  at  infallible 
results.  Probably  correct  interpretation  will  not 
do;  we  must  have  absolute  certainty.  Now,  we 
believe  that  it  is  not  even  pretended  by  Catholics 
that  their  separate  bishops  and  priests  are  thus  in- 
fallible interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings ;  whether 
we  are  right  or  not  in  our  belief,  this  however  is 
certain,  that  this  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or  of 
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separate  bishops  and  priests,  like  that  of  the  council 
itself,  must  rest  on  a  probability,  and  consequently 
is  no  infallibility  at  all.  Every  Catholic  is 
therefore  forced  to  admit  that  his  Christian  truth 
is,  at  best,  only  probably  true,  and  that  it  may 
possibly  be  false.  In  other  words,  every  Catholic 
must  of  necessity  admit  that  my  Christianity  7nay 
be  right.  With  what  propriety,  then,  can  any 
Catholic  call  me  an  infidel  ? 

We  confess  our  astonishment  that  any  Protestant 
should  stigmatize  as  an  infidel  any  man  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian.  For  what  is  the  most  distinc- 
tive prmciple  of  Protestantism  ?  Is  it  not,  that  no 
man  nor  sot  of  men  have  any,  the  slightest 
authority  whatever,  to  declare  what  is  Christian 
truth  ?  Is  it  not  that  each  man  is  to  interpret  the 
Bible  for  himself ;  to  find  out  for  himself  what  is 
God's  everlasting  truth  ?  Most  assm-edly  this  is  so. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  of  New  Orleans,  may  expound 
the  Bible  to  us  and  say,  "  here  we  see  God  deeding 

in  Slaves    and  the  Be  v.  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover, 
6* 
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may  ask,  "  how  is  the  ownership  of  Slaves,  which 
heaven  has  given  eatress  leave  to  purchase,  to  be 
deemed  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die?  "  It  matters 
not.  Both  these  gentlemen,  as  Protestants,  assure 
us  that  their  idea  of  truth  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
each  man  has  the  right,  and  must  examine  and 
decide  the  matter  for  himself.  In  other  words,  all 
Protestants,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  protest 
against  the  existence  of  any  infallible  authority  in 
matters  of  religious  belief,  and  set  up  instead  their 
own  individual  opinion  as  the  only  trae  basis  of 
religious  belief,  are  necessitated  to  admit  that  their 
own  opinions  are  only  probably  true,  and  conse- 
quently that  their  opinions  may  be  wrong.  All 
Protestants  arc  compelled  to  admit  that  my  idea  of 
truth  may  be  right  after  all,  and  that  theirs  may  be 
wrong.  How  perfectly  ridiculous  is  it,  then,  for 
any  Protestant  to  call  me  an  infidel  for  holdmg  an 
opinion  which  he  admits  may  be  true. 

You  cannot  avoid  this  conclusion  by  saying  that 
my  opinion  is  not  so  probable  sb  yours,  because 
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mine  is  the  opinion  of  but  few,  and  yours  is  that  of 
many.  If  this  is  to  he  admitted  as  any  the  least 
test  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion,  the  Catholic  reli^on 
is  the  only  true  Christian  religion,  and  all  Christians 
are  in  the  wrong,  because  the  followers  of  Pagan- 
ism  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  Christians ! 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  no  man  has 
any  other  or  better  reason  for  calling  me  an  infidel, 
than  I  have  for  calling  him  one.  Let  no  one 
therefore  close  his  ears  to  Anti-Slavery  truth,  from 
the  dread  of  becoming  an  infidel.  He  alone  is  an 
infidel — or  unfaithful  to  his  own  soul  — who  suffers 
an  unmeaning  prejudice  to  close  his  mmd  to  the 
reception  of  noble  and  generous  truths. 

Treason  is  a  crime  known  only  to  the  law.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  III.  Sect.  3, 
provides  that  treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort."  TheEevised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts 
give  the  same  definition.    (Chap.  124,  Sect.  1.) 
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Now  to  constitute  the  crime  of  levying  war,  there 
must  be  the  employment  of  actual  force.  Not  even 
the  actual  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  against  the 
government  amounts  to  levying  war.  "It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Court,"  says  C.  J.^  Mai^shall, 
(Exparte  Bolhnan,  4  Cranch,  126,)  "to  say  that  no 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the 
contrary,  if  war  bo  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a 
body  of  men  he  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purjwse,  all 
those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or 
however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who 
are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are 
to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there  must  be  an 
actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  pur- 
pose to  constitute  a  levying  of  war  ! 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  adhering  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort, 
there  must  be,  says  Blackstone,  (4  Comm.  p.  2.) 
**  some  overt  act,  as  by  giving  them  intelligence, 
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by  sending  them  provisions,  by  selling  them  anns, 
by  treacherously  surrendering  a  fortress,  or  the 
like." 

Such  are  the  acts  which  are  requu*ed  to  make  up 
the  crime  of  treason.  But  the  Abolitionists  have 
always  repudiated  all  resort  to  force  to  attain  their 
end.  The  motto  on  their  banner  is,  **  Our  trust 
for  victory  is  solely  in  God.  We  may  be  defeated 
—  our  principles  never."  Ours  is  a  moral  not  a 
physical  struggle.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to 
subvert  the  government,  or  oppose  the  laws  by 
force,  we  have  always  submitted  peacefully  to  legal 
exactions,  caused  by  our  adherence  to  Anti-Slavery 
principles.  We  have  always  repudiated  physical 
resistance.  We  aim  to  amend  or  subvert  the  gov- 
ernmentr  simply  by  changing  public  opinion,  and  in 
no  other  way  would  we  subvert  it.  Our  weapon  is 
the  diffusion  of  Anti-Slavery  truth,  and  this  is  our 
only  weapon.  We  have  no  faith  in  any  good  to 
result  from  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  in  such  a 
cause.    Ours  is  the  cause  of  truth,  and  as  such  it 
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7nust  succeed.  We  may  not  see  its  triumph.  Our 
children's  childi'en  may  not  see  the  happy  day. 
But  none  the  less  surely  will  our  cause  triumph, 
for  "truth,  next  unto  God,  is  almighty." 

The  charge  of  treason,  therefore,  is  as  unfounded 
as  that  of  infidelity.  The  Abolitionists  are  not 
and  never  were  traitors.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
can  never  become  tmitors,  without  ceasing  to  be 
Abolitionists.  Some  one  will  doubtless  say,  if  the 
Abolitionists  are  not  traitors  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  they  are  traitors  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Do  they  not  call  the  United  States  Constitution  '*  a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell?  " 
It  is  tnie  that  this  Scriptural  expression  is  often 
applied  to  the  Constitution,  and  though  not  to  my 
taste,  (for  I  disbelieve  in  hell,)  the  application  is 
substantially  true. 

But  the  mere  statement  of  this  new  charge  shows 
its  absurdity.  It  is  simply  this ;  that  the  Abolition- 
ists are  traitors  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  because 
they  denounce  and  repudiate  an  iumioral  compact ! 
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They  are  guilty  of  moral  treason,  because  they 
refuse  to  support  immorality!  The  national 
bounty  on  Slaveholding  and  the  national  stipula- 
tions to  protect  property  in  Slaves  are  morally 
wi'ong,  and  they  alone  are  traitors,  morally  speak- 
ing, who  support  these  wrongs.  If  we  are  traitors, 
we  are  so  because  we  believe  in,  and  propose  to 
carry  out  in  practice,  the  great  self-evident  truth  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  afl  men, 
black  as  well  as  white,  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
liberty.  If  we  are  traitors,  we  are  so,  because  we 
refuse  to  abandon  the  noble  principles  of  our 
fathers  !  If  we  are  traitors,  we  are  so,  because  we 
refuse  to  support  the  Constitution,  which,  professing 
to  be  devised  to  secure  the  blessmgs  of  liberty,  was 
intended  to  aid  in  securing  the  Slavery  of  the  black 
man !  Those  who  adopted  the  Constitution  were 
moral  traitors,  if  any  such  there  be,  for  they 
covenanted  against  what  in  their  eyes  was  self- 
evident  truth!  They  deliberately  agreed  that 
what  to  them  was  self-evident  wrong  should  be 
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legally  right  !  and  wo,  their  descendants,  are  to  be 
called  moral  traitors,  because  we  repudiate  their 
humiliating  compromise  with  wrong!  He  alone 
is  or  can  be  a  traitor,  morally  speaking,  who 
supports  wrong  doing.  He  alone  is  truly  loyal, 
morally  speaking,  who  refuses  to  support,  and 
openly  denounces  all  compromises  for  the  support 
of  wrong.  The  Abolitionists  therefore  are  no  more 
traitors,  morally  speaking,  than  they  are  so  legally 
speaking. 

We  are  believers  in  and  not  infidels  to  God's 
everlasting  truths,  that  all  men,  black  as  well  as 
white,  are  brethren,  and  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves.  We  are  loyal  and  not 
traitors  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Brookline,  July,  1850. 
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2ri)c  Hoot  of  Slatjcrg. 

BY    SAMUEL    J.  MAY. 

What  is  it  that  sustains  Slavery  in  the  land  — 

the  disgrace,  the  bane;  the  ruin  of  our  Republic  ? 

Mr.  Clay  has  told  you,  the  Slaves  as  property  are 

worth  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 

monetary  mterests  of  the  North  are  so  interlaced 

with  those  of  the  South,  that  the  selfishness  of  the 

whole  country  is  enlisted  to  perpetuate  the  horrible 

wrong.    The  sentiment  and  the  love  of  liberty  are 

so  low  among  us,  that  everywhere  we  meet  an 

expression  of  surprise,  an  intimation  that  we  are 

fanatical,  when  we  insist  that  all  these  Slaves 

ought  to  be  set  at  liberty  without  delay.    Why,  't  is 

said,  they  are  property !   And  alas  !  property  is 

held  in  so  much  higher  esteem  than  humanity,  the 

love  of  money  is  so  much  more  int-ense  than  the 
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love  of  liberty  and  righteousness,  that  the  bond- 
men are  left  in  their  chains.  Even  those  of  the 
free,  who  are  poor,  are  so  besotted  with  the  idea 
that  money  is  the  great  good — the  acquisition  of 
money  die  chief  concern — the  keeping  of  money 
the  true  interest  of  man,  that  even  amongst  those 
whose  physical  condition  is  almost  as  deplorable  as 
that  of  the  Slaves,  we  find  some  staunch  defenders 
of  the  right  of  the  masters  to  their  bondmen. 
These  are  then*  property,  is  the  cry. 

Men  highest  in  office  over  us  —  men  who 
le^slate,  and  men  who  adjudicate,  and  men  who 
execute  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union  ; 
ah  !  and  men  and  women  of  the  first  respectability 
in  private  life ;  nay  more,  men  and  women  who  are 
accounted  Cluristians,  yea,  even  the  ornaments  and 
pillars  of  the  churches,  wonder  at  us  when  we 
insist  that  all  who  are  holding  fellow  men  in 
Slavery — all,  though  they  be  rich,  refined,  and 
unused  to  labor,  ought  to  relinquish  their  grasp  at 
once,  — recognize  the  humanity  of  their  bondmen, 
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and  allow  tbem  to  become  what  God  made  them  to 
be.  "  Why,"  these  wise  and  prudent  and  pious 
ones  cry  out,  "why,  it  would  impoverish  the 
Slaveholders!"  "What  of  that?  it  would  make 
them  better  men  and  women.  Slavery  now  impov- 
erishes the  Slaves;  yes,  strips  them  of  everything; 
and,  as  an  impartial  brother  of  the  human  family, 
I  am  as  willing  the  Slaveholders  should  be  poor,  as 
the  Slaves.  Indeed  I  am  more  willing  that  the 
Slaveholders  should  have  much  less  property  than 
they  now  hold,  than  that  the  Slaves  should  contmue 
to  have  nothing  which  they  can  call  their  own.' 
But  in  fact,  I  care  not  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  be  rich  or  poor.  I  desire  only  that  they 
should  bothL  -^  men,  true,  good  men ;  and  sure  I 
am  that  neither  the  Slaves,  nor  the  Slaveholders, 
(so  long  as  they  continue  in  their  unnatural, 
inhuman  relation,)  can  be  true  men. 

Again,  we  are  told,  the  Slaves  are  property  by 
law,  and  we  cannot  gainsay  that.  Ah,  we  reply, 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  title.   The  law-makers  trans- 
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cended  their  power.  They  presumed  to  alienate 
what  is  inalienable ;  to  give  to  one  portion  of  the 
people  that  which  they  had  no  right  to  take  from 
the  other  portion.  Their  legislation  was  partial, 
unjust,  cruel.  It  should  therefore  be  accounted 
null  and  void.  Nevertheless,  we  are  continually 
meeting  those  who  acquiesce  without  a  murmur 
when  they  see  property  transferred  to  its  true 
owner,  even  though  it  strip  the  unrighteous 
possessor  to  his  skin ;  and  yet  withstand  the 
demand  we  make,  that  the  dearest  possession  a  man 
can  hold — the  possession  of  himself — should  be 
restored  to  the  Slave,  because,  forsooth,  it  would 
annihilate  the  property  of  the  master.  They  are 
willing  that  property  of  any  sort  (even  property  in 
men)  should  be  conveyed  from  one  Slaveholder  to 
another  Slaveholder ;  but  not  from  the  Slaveholder 
to  the  Slave,  because,  in  this  case,  the  property 
would  disappear  in  a  piece  of  humanity  —  the 
chattel  would  become  a  man. 
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We  shall  bo  a  while  longer  reminded,  as  we 
have  often  been,  that  immense  debts  to  our  north- 
em  merchants,  which  they  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
are  secured  by  mortgages  upon  Slaves ;  and  there- 
fore our  demand  cannot  be  allowed.  We  do  not 
feel  the  weight  of  this  appeal.  There  have  been 
invalid  securities  often  given.  This  is  but  another. 
And  I  say,  let  the  merchants  lose  their  debts, 
rather  than  that  human  beings  should  continue  to 
be  deprived  of  theh*  human  rights.  Shame  on 
those  who  would  urge  the  claims  of  merchants  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  mefi  / 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Mny,  1848. 
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translations  from  tlje  |{)crsian  of  $afi^. 

BY    UALPn    WALDO  EMERSON. 
THE  PnCENIX.* 

My  bosom's  Phoenix  has  assured 
His  nest  in  the  sky-vault's  cope. 

In  the  body's  eye  immured 
He  is  weary  of  life's  hope. 

Round  and  round  this  heap  of  ashes 

Now  flies  the  bird  amam, 
But  in  that  odorous  niche  of  heaven 

Nestles  the  bird  again. 

Once  flies  he  upward,  he  will  perch 

On  Tuba's  t  golden  bough ; 
His  home  is  on  that  fruited  arch 

"WTiich  cools  the  blest  below. 

•  The  Soul.  tTIie  Tree  of  Life. 
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If  over  this  world  of  ours 
His  wings  my  Phoenix  spread, 

How  gracious  falls  on  land  and  sea 
The  soul-refreshing  shade ! 

Either  world  inhabits  he, 

Sees  oft  below  him  planets  roll ; 
His  body  is  all  of  air  compact, 

Of  Allah's  love,  his  soul. 


FAITH. 

Plunge  in  yon  angry  waves, 

Defymg  doubt  and  care, 
And  the  flowmg  of  the  seven  broad  seas 

Shall  never  wet  thy  hair. 

Is  Allah's  face  on  thee 

Bending  with  love  benign '? 
Thou  too  on  Allah's  countenanco 

0  fau'est !  tumest  thine. 
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And  though  thy  fortune  and  tJiy  foim 
Be  broken,  waste,  and  void. 

Though  suns  be  spent,  of  thy  life-root 
No  fibre  is  destroyed. 


THE  POET. 

Hoaixl  knowledge  in  thy  coffers, 
The  lightest  load  to  bear ; 

Ingots  of  gold,  and  diamonds, 
Let  others  drag  with  care. 

The  devil's  snares  are  strong. 
Yet  have  I  God  in  need ; 

And  if  I  had  not  God  to  friend, 
Wliat  can  the  devil  speed  ? 

Courage  !  Hafiz,  though  not  thine 
Gold  wedge  and  silver  ore, 

More  worth  to  thee  the  gift  of  song, 
And  the  clear  msight  more. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


I  truly  have  no  treasure, 
Yet  have  I  rich  content ; 

The  first  from  Allah  to  the  Shah, 
The  last  to  Hafiz  went. 


TO  HIMSELF. 

Hafiz,  speak  not  of  thy  need, 
Are  not  these  verses  thine  ? 

Then,  all  the  poets  are  agreed. 
Thou  canst  at  nought  repine. 

Concord,  October,  1850. 
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STIje  0|)int  of  tijc  ^IboUtiomats. 

BY    MABIA    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  charge  against 
the  Abolitionists  of  being  instigated  by  a  bad  spirit. 
It  is  the  last  resource  of  the  accuser  who  has  sought 
ill  vain  for  substantial  proof  against  them,  to  take 
refuge  in  this  essential  vagueness.  When  more 
closely  pressed  for  a  definition  of  his  meaning,  the 
adversary,  if  a  lawyer  or  a  politician,  declares 
"they  have  the  spirit  of  destructiveness:"  —  if  a 
religionist  or  a  mobocrat,  that  "  they  have  the  spu-it 
of  the  devil." 

I  believe  the  real  diflficulty  to  be  that  they  are 
men  of  spirit,  and  demand  that  right  and  duty 
should  be  done  immediately :  —  that  Slavery  should 
be  abolished  without  delay.    They  are  no  less 
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aware  than  Edmund  Burke  himself  might  be  of  the 
manner  in  which  good  and  evil  are  interwoven  in 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  all  that  he  and  such  as  he  would  say  of  the  risk 
while  destroying  the  worser  part,  of  notably  impair- 
ing the  other.  They  know  that  *'  rage  and  phrenzy 
will  pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour,  than  prudence, 
deliberation,  and  foresight  can  build  up  in  a  hun- 
dred years; — that  the  eiTors  and  defects  of  old 
institutions  are  visible  and  palpable ;  that  it  calls 
for  but  little  ability  to  point  them  out,"  &c.  &c. ; 
and  having  the  spirit  that  desires  no  less  to  pre- 
serve what  is  good  than  to  destroy  what  is  evil, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  devise  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  ensures  a  regular  and  progi'essive 
reform,  without  violent  haste  or  indiscriminate  at- 
tack. 

They  have,  in  a  word,  abjured  physical  force. 
They  have  from  the  beginning,  twenty  years  ago, 
adopted  the  principles  of  peace,  and  they  appeal 
only  to  men's  hearts  and  consciences.    They  are 
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often  condemned  as  rash ;  yet  it  is,  as  Burke  him- 
self declares,  '*  one  of  the  excellencies  of  such  a 
method,  that  its  operation  is  slow,  —  in  some  cases 
almost  imperceptible."  They  are  **  men  of  vigor- 
ous minds,  steady,  pei-severing  attention,  of  great 
powers  of  comparison  and  combination,  with  under- 
standings fruitful  in  expedients,  exercised  in  a  con- 
tinued conflict  with  the  combined  force  of  opposite 
vices.'*  Suppose  they  had  felt  no  check  to  prevent 
them  from  joining  the  conservative  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  in  view  of  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of 
Slavery,  used  to  fill  his  glass  at  a  dimier-party  and 
cry,  "  Success  to  the  next  insurrection  in  the  West 
Indies."  Suppose  they  had  so  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  sympathy,  and  to  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  their  republican  ancestors,  as  to  cheer  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  conservative  Southey, 
in  his  letter  to  Duppa : 

"There  are  scenes  of  tremendous  horror  which 
I  could  smile  at  by  Mei-cy's  side.    An  insurrection 
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which  should  make  the  negroes  masters  of  the  West 
Indies  is  one."  * 

Then  indeed  there  might  have  been  more  pre- 
tence for  calling  them  destructive  and  diabolical  in 
spirit,  though  only  the  man  who  has  himself  re- 
nounced the  right  of  self-defence  can  cast  a  re- 
proach at  them  without  hypocrisy.  But  while 
Abolitionists  remain  tmly  and  diligently  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  Liberty  and  Peace,  they  may 
safely  commend  their  spmt  to  posterity  as  that  of 
"  Love  and  of  power  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

*  This  extract  of  an  unpublished  letter,  from  Southcy  to  Duppa, 
(Author  of  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,)  was  given  tne  by  Mr.  11. 
Crabb  Robinson,  the  intimate  friend  of  Southey,  and  of  all  that  gen* 
eration  of  eminent  men,  with  permission  to  make  any  use  of  it  I 
wished  fur  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  AI.  \V.  C. 

Paris,  May,  1850. 
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STIjc  €camx  of  £lbcrtt). 

BY    EPHRAIM    NUTE,     J 11. 

I  WOULD  appeal  to  that  hope  which  I  trust  we 
all  hold  dear  as  friends  of  the  Slave  and  associates 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  justice  and  freedom ;  the 
hope  for  the  abolition  of  American  Slavery;  for 
the  universal  reign  of  Liberty. 

Wliy  do  we  cherish  this  hope,  so  widely  account- 
ed as  the  dream  of  enthusiasm  ?  Wliy  grows  it 
stronger  in  our  hearts  day  by  day  m  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  notwithstanding  every  triumph  of  op- 
pression? Is  it'  not  because  we  believe  in  the 
power  of  that  truth  by  which  all  tyranny  of  man 
over  his  brother  stands  condemned  ?  —  because  we 
believe  in  the  spirit  of  Love  which  must,  in  its  cer- 
tain conquest,  break  all  chains  and  abolish  all 
oppression  ? — because  we  believe  in  the  Liberty  for 
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which  we  contend  as,  under  God,  the  malienable 
birthright  of  every  human  being, — the  condition 
necessary  for  man's  highest  development,  service, 
and  happiness,  and  therefore  believe  that  in  the 
sure  progress  of  the  race  the  spirit  of  Liberty 
shall  so  diffuse  itself  abroad,  that  all  shall  at  last 
be  induced  to  respect  in  others  and  maintain  for 
themselves  this  univei'sal  prerogative  as  the  sacred 
endowinent  and  trust  of  God.  From  this  creed  wc 
certainly  have  the  encouragement  for  our  hope,  and 
are  incited  to  toil  on  for  its  glorious  consummation. 

Now  here  appears  for  us  an  important  practical 
lesson.  This  belief  in  which  we  ground  our  hope 
also  indicates  the  method  of  its  fulfilment,  and  thus 
du'ects  us  to  that  service  in  which  we  may  labor 
hopefully. 

The  end  we  desire  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
diffusion  of  that  truth  and  that  spirit  in  which  we 
place  our  confidence. 

Our  work  then  is  to  manifest  that  truth  for  the 
conviction  of  every  mind ;  to  cultivate  and  impart 
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that  spirit  to  all  hearts  within  the  sphere  of  our 
influence.  Tliese  agencies  are  the  necessary  and 
effectual  weapons  of  our  warfare.  Both  of  them 
are  requisite,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  truth ;  the 
first  is  as  important  as  the  last.  Yes,  I  would  say, 
it  is  of  more  importance  that  we  manifest  the  spirit 
of  Love  and  Liberty,  than  all  our  verbal  testimony 
and  arguments  for  the  truth.  This  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  arguments  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
the  persuasion  of  a  free  and  loving  soul.  There  is 
in  this  a  force  of  conviction  that  belongs  to  no  array 
of  words  alone,  however  earnestly  and  eloquently 
they  may  be  uttered.  This  fact  needs  to  be 
continually  urged  and  kept  fresh  in  our  minds,  for 
it  involves  not  only  the  most  unportant  but  by  far 
the  most  difficult  part  of  our  duty. 

Who  can  say  that  he  has  thus  far  perfectly 
fulfilled  it ;  that  he  has  never  for  one  moment 
been,  by  the  temper  of  his  mmd,  arrayed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  principles  for  whose  triumph  we 
strive?   Who  that  has  labored  in  any  cause  by 
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which  his  whole  soul  has  been  earnestly  engaged^ 
when  called  to  expose  iniquity  and  stem  opposition, 
has  never  had  occasion  to  bewail  the  loss  of  his 
equanimity  of  mind  and  the  violation  of  the  kindly 
feelings  which  he  would  fain  cherish  toward  every 
fellow  creature. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  recrmiinate  our  brethren  for 
what  may  have  appeared  to  us  in  our  comparative 
coohiess  as  the  exercise  of  a  bitter  or  tyrannous 
spirit,  and  least  of  all  can  we  justify  that  opposition 
to  the  work  of  freedom  based  on  the  supposed 
eiTors  of  its  present  champions.  It  would  ill 
become  us  to  echo  that  complaint  against  the  spirit 
and  bearing  of  those  who  have  thus  far  heroically 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  until  we  have  shown 
by  our  own  example  how  it  is  possible  to  stand  in 
their  lot  and  do  their  work  without  anything  of  that 
appearance  of  evil  on  which  such  censorious  judg- 
ments are  based. 

Yet  far  more  inconsistent  and  unmanly  is  the 

coui-se  of  those  who,  while  they  make  a  forced 
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confession  of  interest  in  the  cause,  stand  aside  from 
all  effort  in  its  behalf  with  such  sneering  complaints 
as  the  excuse  for  their  inaction.  If  this  cause  of 
the  oppressed  be  indeed  a  good  cause,  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity,  a  part  of  God's  service,  how 
shaU  this  apology,  or  any  other,  excuse  any  one  from 
laying  their  hands  to  it  heartily  according  to  the 
light,  the  strength,  and  opportunity  given. 

But  to  return  to  the  pinnt  I  have  immediately  in 
view.  This  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  I  have 
said,  by  t)ie  diffusion  of  the  spuit  of  Love  and  the 
spirit  of  Freedom. 

There  is  a  power  of  diffusion  in  these  sentiments 
to  give  us  the  firm  hope,  yes,  the  sure  pledge  of 
their  final  triumph  over  all  oppression. 

The  kingdom  of  Heaven,  declared  its  great 
founder,  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole 
was  leavened.  Contained  in  this  similitude  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  is  the  great  principle  for  our  direc- 
tion, the  heaven-sent  watch-word  for  our  encourage- 
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ment.  Without  a  faith  in  this  doctrme  our  feeble 
eflforts  for  the  overthrow  of  Slavery  were  to  all 
human  vision  utterly  hopeless. 

So  would  all  of  Christianity  have  been  in  its  fii'st 
beginning  had  not  this  declaration  been  tiue  of  its 
principles  and  spirit,  or  had  it  not  been  believed 
by  those  first  engaged  in  its  ser\'ice.  In  this  trust 
a  few  humble  men  and  women  went  forth  and 
entei'ed  with  good  heart  on  that  work  whose  ami 
was  to  transform  the  whole  world,  to  regenerate  the 
character,  and  mould  the  institutions  of  the  whole 
race  for  ages  to  come.  In  the  experience  of  then* 
intercourse  with  Jesus  they  had  found  the  confinna- 
tion  of  his  promise.  For,  fi-om  this  one  life  they 
had  been  leavened  with  the  transforming  inspiration 
of  an  earnest,  self-denying  love.  Therefore  had 
they  perfect  faith  that  in  his  spuit  there  was  a 
power  to  wanii  and  quicken  with  the  same  divine 
life  the  whole  mass  of  the  world's  selfishness.  The 
life  which  had  been  breathed  into  them  by  this 
agent,  empowered  of  God  for  his  new  creation,  they 
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knew  it  could  never  die  out  from  the  world,  but 
must  go  from  soul  to  soul  in  an  unlimited  trans- 
mission. They  fixed  their  minds  on  the  final 
trimuph  of  truth  and  right,  .and,  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  universal  opposition,  stood  uj)  to  toil  and 
plead  and  suffer  with  courage  to  the  end.  The 
same  confidence  should  bear  us  up,  the  same 
principles  give  us  direction  for  our  Cliristian 
campaign  against  modern  injustice  and  oppression. 
Love  and  thence  Liberty  must  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  though  their  manifestation  be  now  so  faint 
and  small  as  almost  to  discourage  us. 

I  have  more  faith  in  this  method  of  emancipation 
than  in  all  other  measures  and  arguments  that  can 
be  used.  Not  that  \ve  should  neglect  other 
measm*es.  In  as  far  as  they  promise  to  advance 
the  cause  these  should  receive  our  heart's  support. 
The  argumentis  against  the  institution  of  Slavery 
are  certainly  of  power,  because  unquestionably 
based  on  that  et/Cmal  truth,  "next  to  God  omnipo- 
tent."   They  should  therefore  be  kept  constantly 
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in  the  public  car  and  eye,  by  every  kind  of 
manifestation,  by  speech,  public  and  private, 
sermon,  lecture,  song,  and  social  converse,  by  the 
press  liberally  supported  by  talent,  toil,  and  money. 

Let  the  persuasion  of  love  and  justice  be  urged 
by  all  the  eloquence  that  earnest  interest  and 
confidence  in  the  truth  can  prompt.  Such  efforts 
must  be  accomplishing  much  to  hasten  the  happy 
consummation  of  universal  liberty. 

But  oh !  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family  of 
Freedom,  let  us  not  in  the  midst  of  all  other  exertion 
even  for  one  moment  forget  that  the  most  sure  and 
indispensable  of  all  our  agencies  for  the  end  we 
seek,  is  the  spirit  of  Love  and  Liberty  that  we  cherish 
in  our  own  hearts ;  that  if  we  do  maintain  within 
us  this  living  fire,  it  will  shine  out  in  word  and  act, 
silently  diffusing  itself  from  heart  to  heart  as  we 
move  on  in  our  daily  path. 

The  principle  of  Love ;  shall  it  not  break  all 
chains  and  banish  all  oppression  as  nothing  else 
can ;  —  no  policy  of  economy  be  it  ever  so  manifest 
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or  Oil  a  scale  ever  so  large ;  no  calculation  ot 
selfish  welfare  for  time  or  for  eteniity ; — no  finger 
of  scorn,  though  it  be,  as  it  now  is  almost  literally 
felt  to  be,  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world ;  —  no 
condeuuiation,  though  it  be  as  indeed  it  is,  by  the 
united  testimony  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  age 
and  nation,  —  the  undeniable  condemnation  of  a 
just  God ;  not  all  other  agencies  combined  have 
power  to  accomplish  that  work  which  shall  be 
wrought  by  the  constant  influence  of  loving  souls. 

Nor  let  us  ever  forget  to  maintain  in  our  own 
hearts  the  noble  spirit  of  Liberty  undimined,  unawed. 
Our  lives  should  be  the  practical  enforcement  of  a 
profound  resjKJct  for  this  as  the  sacred  right  of 
every  human  soul. 

In  ourselves  we  are  called  to  mamtain  it  with 
devoted  resolution  as  a  holy  trust.  In  others  we 
must  as  sacredly  do  it  reverence,  recognising  the 
seal  of  its  divine  authority. 

We  want  the  diffusion  of  a  freedom-loving  spirit 
to  raise  up  new  champions  for  the  Slave. 
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This  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  some  men  and 
women  earnest,  efficient  laborers  for  the  cause. 
Without  this  no  one  can  become  such. 

None  but  freemen  in  spirit  can  serve  in  this  our 
enterprise  of  Liberty  ;  they  who  wear  no  chains  of 
public  opinion  and  conservative  prejudice,  who  dare 
to  set  at  nought  all  rules  of  fashion  and  wealth,  and 
can  defy  the  tyranny  of  popular  frown  or  favor ; 
men  and  women  who  will  be  free  in  thought  and 
speech  to  follow  their  own  consciences  whether  they 
live  or  die.  Such  souls  are  ever  wanted  to  lead 
on  the  glorious  march  in  the  world's  progress,  and 
never  more  than  at  the  present  crisis  in  the  crusade 
against  Slavery.  A  crusade  !  let  us  indeed  make 
this  enterprise  of  Liberty,  not  merely  by  name  and 
symbol,  but  baptising  it  in  the  foitli  and  spirit  of 
the  cross.    In  this  power  shall  we  conquer. 

"  They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  ahusc, 
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Kathcr  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  vdth.  two  or  three." 

Scituate,  October,  1849. 
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Mrs,  (Bli}(x  ©arnattt. 

BY    WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

It  is  seldom  that  our  Benevolent  Societies  give 
any  heed  to  the  clauus  of  the  Slave,  or  of  the 
colored  sufferer.  Surrounded  by  temptations  too 
well  known  to  Abolitionists  to  need  mention,  it  is 
the  rarest  Anti-Slavery  fidelity  alone  that  opens 
their  doors  without  regard  to  color.  In  the  subject 
of  the  following  sketch  this  noble  impartiality  was 
but  the  natural  result  of  an  Anti-Slavery  fidelity, 
that  shrank  from  no  trial,  and  of  the  most  unselfish 
devotion.  Those  of  us  who  knew  her,  feel  it  im- 
possible to  tell  her  worth,  while  the  words  which 
to  us  are  tame  and  halting  will  be  read  by  strangers 
as  the  usual  exaggeration  of  an  obituary.  When 
you  recite  the  great  deeds  of  brave  men,'*  says  Sal- 
lust,  "  what  the  world  thinks  easily  done,  it  believes ; 
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aU  beyond  is  deemed  fiction."  I  knew  Mrs.  Gav- 
naut  long  and  intimately,  and  although  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  know  many  rare  and  devoted  men  and 
women,  can  truthfully  say,  the  sight  of  her  daily  life 
has  enlarged  my  idea  of  the  reach  of  human  virtue. 
I  am  indebted  to  her  for  a  new  lesson  of  practical 
Christianity,  and  read  now  the  instances  of  smgular 
heroism  and  disinterestedness  with  anointed  eyes. 

Mrs.  Garnaut  was  the  second  daughter  of  John 
and  Ann  Jones,  and  bom  at  Swansea,  Wales,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  April,  1810.  "While  she  was  at 
school  near  Bath,  her  parents  died,  leaving  to  her 
care  an  elder  sister,  then  sinking  in  consumption, 
,  and  a  brother  and  throe  sisters  younger  than  herself. 
To  these  she  was  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister, 
watching  over  their  interests  and  devoted  to  their 
welfare  till  years  separated  them  to  various  fortunes. 
Subsequently  she  married  Richard  Gamaut,  the 
son  of  a  French  emigrant,  a  mechanic  of  great  taste 
and  ability.  They  came  immediately  to  America, 
and  finally  settled  in  Boston,  where,  not  three  years 
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after  marriag^^,  she  lost  her  husband  and  eldest 
child.  Left  alone  with  her  infant,  in  a  strange 
land,  without  means,  and  with  very  few  friends, 
she  manifested  the  same  energy  and  trustfulness, 
the  same  putting  aside  of  all  regard  for  her  own 
comfort  and  profit,  which  made  her  last  years  so 
efficient  and  beautiful.  After  an  interval,  she  con- 
nected herself  with  the  Moral  Refonn  Society  of 
Boston,  and  labored  in  its  cause  for  many  years ; 
and  when  worn  out  by  the  varied  efforts  which  her 
restless  benevolence  added  to  the  care  and  confine- 
ment of  the  office  she  held,  became  Matron  of  the 
Home,  established  in  Albany  Street,  for  the  shelter 
of  orphan  and  destitute  children.  Exhausted  by 
watching  over  the  two  infants  of  a  woman  who  had 
died  of  the  cholera,  with  no  hope  of  saving  them, 
but  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  love,  she 
fell  herself  a  victim  to  the  disease,  on  Monday,  the 
thii'd  of  September,  1849. 

This  is  the  outline  of  a  long  life  crowded  into  few 
years,  whose  every  day  was  filled  with  more  acts  of 
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love  and  service  to  others,  than  most  of  even  the 
devotedly  benevolent  are  able  or  privileged  to  do 
in  years. 

The  Societies  with  "which  she  was  connected  were 
devoted  to  special  objects ;  not  so  her  heart.  Her 
ceaseless  activity  made  light  of  cares,  which  were 
enough  for  the  whole  strength  and  the  whole  twelve 
hours  of  others ;  and  found  leisure  to  seek  out  and 
relieve  all  kinds  of  distress.  Hers  was  practical 
doing  of  good,  and  no  service  was  too  humble  for 
her  to  perform.  Children  left  in  cellars  by  drunk- 
en parents,  and  brought  to  her  so  loathsome  and 
diseased  that  other  benevolent  institutions,  though 
rich  in  municipal  bounty,  refused  to  take  them  in, 
she  received ;  not  to  give  them  to  domestics,  (she 
had  none,)  but  to  wash,  tend,  cure,  and  serve  her- 
self. Women  and  young  persons  for  whom  John 
Augustus  could  find  no  shelter  elsewhere,  he  car- 
ried without  a  doubt  to  her ;  and  in  those  many 
cases  where  a  woman's  influence  and  aid  are  indis- 
pensable, Mrs.  Gamaut  was  his  adviser  and  com- 
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panion.  To  the  forsaken  victim  of  seduction  or 
temptation,  she  has  again  and  again  given  up  her 
own  room  and  bed,  hoping  that,  if  under  her  eye, 
she  could  strengthen  their  faltering  resolution,  and 
give  them  back  to  reconciled  families.  Again  and 
agam  deceived,  she  has  gx)ne  on  with  loving  patience, 
and  been  rewarded  at  last  with  abundant  success. 
Women  ruined  by  intemperance,  and  passing  almost 
all  their  time  in  the  House  of  Correction,  fled  to  her 
for  refuge  from  themselves ;  and  lived  usefully  and 
virtuously  after  struggles  and  falls  which  would 
have  tired  out  any  heart  and  any  faith  but  hers. 
In  hundreds  of  towns  are  little  ones,  whom  her  ex- 
ertions have  saved  from  utter  neglect  or  the  worse 
influence  of  abandoned  parents,  and  provided  with 
homes  and  instruction.  Insane  girls,  for  whom  she 
has  found  one  shelter  after  another,  from  which 
morbid  suspicions  would  drive  them,  always  came 
back  to  her  and  rested  content  while  under  her 
roof.    The  morning  after  her  death  it  was  pitiful 

to  witness  the  bitter  grief  of  homeless  and  friend- 
9* 
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less  persons,  gathered  by  the  news,  who  felt  that 
they  had  lost  both  parent  and  friend.  She  died 
watching  over  what  all  saw  were  the  death-beds  of 
children,  stricken  with  a  disease  from  which  so 
many  fled,  and  whose  parents  she  had  never  seen ; 
and  in  this,  her  death  was  the  exact  type  of  a  life 
^ven,  so  much  of  it,  to  those  who  from  vice  or  ex- 
treme youth,  could  not  repay  her  even  with  grati- 
tude. 

A  young  woman,  she  put  aside  all  thoughts  of 
insult,  or  danger  to  herself,  in.  reachmg  any  she 
sought  to  save.  Strong  in  a  good  purpose,  she 
entered  fearlessly,  alone,  the  most  abandoned 
haunts  of  vice,  ventured  on  ship-board  at  night,  to 
snatch  a  victun  from  certain  ruin,  and,  plain  in 
speech,  feared  neither  station  nor  wealth  in  her 
rebuke. 

Wherever  Mrs.  Gamaut  was,  might  be  said  to 
be  the  vanguard  of  benevolent  effort.  Was  her 
Society  devoted  to  children,  still  she  could  not  shut 
her  door  to  want,  even  in  adults.    The  emigrant 
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who  had  neither  acquaintances  nor  work,  the  crim- 
inal who  needed  aid,  the  fugitive  Slave,  the  sick 
woman,  were  all  sheltered,  or  visited,  or  provided 
for.  Many  years  of  devoted  labor  had  made  her 
known  to  a  large  circle  of  friendless  heings,  and  in 
every  new  trouble  they  fled  to  her.  While  en- 
gaged in  Moral  Reform,  she  did  as  much  for  the 
intemperate,  and  gave  her  nights  to  sick  chambers, 
where,  save  her  unwearied  love,  none  but  the  phy- 
sician ever  entered.  Before  the  most  loathsomei 
disease,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  resolute  vice, 
neither  her  faith  nor  her  love  ever  faltered.  When 
others  thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  gave  up, 
she  still  persevered,  forgiving  seventy  times  seven ; 
and  the  poor  wanderer  seemed  to  feel  there  was 
one  heart  that  would  never  be  closed  against  her, 
and  in  every  passing  hour  of  virtuous  resolution, 
sought  her,  with  full  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
aid,  like  a  child  who  knows  that  a  mother  will  nev- 
er cease  to  hope.  Much  doubtless  was  owing  to 
manners,  whose  fascination  was  recognised  by 
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every  one  wlio  came  within  tlieir  influence.  They 
were  the  fitting  expression  of  a  heart  overflowing 
with  love  for  every  human  being. 

Her  own  means,  the  little  presents  to  her  child, 
the  compensation  paid  her,  were  used  to  enable  the 
Institution  she  controlled  to  go  on ;  and  they  were 
given  away  as  freely  as  the  funds  specially  com- 
mitted to  her  for  distribution.  She  never  looked 
upon  anything  as  her  own.  Dr.  FoUen  has  made 
a  beautiful  use  of  the  sculpture  of  St.  Mai-tin 
sharing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar.  Tlie  emigrant, 
the  intemperate  woman  just  rcfonned,  both  too 
poorly  clad  to  get  places,  the  sick  girl  without 
friends  or  means,  for  whom  this  loving  stranger  has 
taken  the  shawl  from  her  own  shoulders,  and  the 
shoes  from  her  own  feet,  could  have  pointed  to  a 
daily  practice  of  the  same  love. 

Her  life  was  cheered  with  some  testimonies  of 
gratitude,  and  a  thousand  histories  of  touching  in- 
terest lie  buried  in  her  grave.  She  was  a  child  to 
the  last  in  her  undoubting  faith,  in  her  entire  un- 
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consciousness  of  her  own  peculiar  traits,  and  in  the 
joyousness  of  her  spirits.  But  though  a  child  in 
her  love  and  her  unselfishness,  she  was  profoundly 
alive  to  all  the  great  questions  of  reform  and  social 
improvement.  Endowed  with  good  intellectual 
ability,  sound  practical  sense,  rare  judgment,  sa- 
gacity that  few  could  deceive,  she  probed  every 
case,  and  did,  what  she  did,  intelligently.  Taken 
early  from  school,  life  had  been  her  only  education, 
and  with  no  leisure  for  books,  she  had  learned 
through  her  affections;  and  here,  as  our  wisest 
statesman  has  said,  **  the  heaili  was  the  best  lo^- 
cian."  She  saw  the  right  with  the  unening  intui- 
tion of  a  good  heart.  Neither  sect,  class,  color,  op 
country  affected  her  feeling.  In  education,  social 
re-organization,  Anti-Slavery,  the  amelioration  of 
punishments,  the  advancement  of  woman,  she  took 
a  deep  and  intelligent  interest,  and  felt  how  slight 
was  the  effect  of  all  her  toil  on  evils  which  grew 
from  false  principles.  She  had  borne  her  protest 
against  a  corrupt  Church  by  separating  from  it,  and 
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in  circumstances  which  would  have  been  to  most,  a 
great  temptation,  always  identified  herself  with  the 
most  radical  and  hated  of  Reformers. 

Bereaved  in  so  many  of  her  relations,  separated 
from  her  kindred,  constantly  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  sickness  and  want,  she  was  yet  always  young, 
the  sunshine  of  any  circle,  enjoying  life  intensely, 
hai)py  mider  all  circumstances,  full  of  health,  her 
day  perpetual  gladness,  as  if  the  pathway  had  been 
as  full  of  heaven  as  the  heart  that  trod  it. 

We  say  of  some,  and  very  tmly,  that  theirs  is  a 
Chi'istian  life ;  but  it  is  veiy  rare  that,  as  in  this 
case,  the  traits  of  any  one  are  so  mialloyed  as  ac- 
tually to  remind  us  of,  to  recall,  the  traits  of  the 
great  Master.  I  never  knew  one  so  unconsciously 
penetrated  with  the  thought  that  she  "  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  .  She  was 
literally  "careful  for  nothmg,"  but  like  Luther's 
bird,  rested  all  her  interests  on  the  Infinite  Love, 
after  which  her  own  life  and  spirit  were  so  closely 
copied. 
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The  marked  peculiarity  of  her  character  was  this 
entire  giving  up  of  herself  to  others,  and  the  beauty 
of  her  perfect  unconsciousness  of  it.  We  see  many 
unselfish,  many  disinterested,  many  devoted  per- 
sons. But  neither  word,  nor  all  combined,  at  all 
describe  Mrs.  Garnaut.  What  others  do  with 
effort,  or,  at  most,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  in  her 
seemed  natui'c.  Yet  not  the  heedless  generosity  of 
childliood  or  sentiment,  but  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  a  nature  which  existed  only  to  serve  others 
as  naturally  as  a  tree  grows.  So  utterly  uncon- 
scious was  she  of  this  active  and  unceasing  devo- 
tedness,  that  she  neither  seemed  to  think  herself 
different  from  others,  or  to  deem  they  ought  to 
leave  the  usual  way  of  the  world  to  be  like  her. 

She  had  that  rare  union,  great  tenderness  and 
great  firmness  of  character.  Though  her  heart 
bled  at  the  sight  of  wo,  she  yet  faced  and  alleviated 
sufferings  of  the  most  horrid  description  with  a  spirit 
full  of  courage  and  hope. 

She  died,  worn  out,  doing  all  her  kind  heart 
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dictated,  and  all  the  wretched  needed,  but  more 
than  one  person's  strength,  or  the  means  placed  in 
her  hands  were  sufficient  for.  She  felt  she  had 
herself  still  to  ^ve,  and  died  in  the  sacrifice.  All 
this  so  feebly  described,  was  the  work  of  one  young 
woman,  left  in  a  strange  land,  without  means  and 
without  friends.  Those  who  knew  her  have  the 
joy  of  remembering  that  they  did  not  entertain  this 
angel  unawares. 

As  was  said  of  the  good  English  Bishop,— 
"  Surely  the  life  of  one  like  this  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  I,  who  saw  and  heard  so  much  of  it, 
shall,  I  trust,  never  recollect  it  without  being  better 
for  it.  And  if  I  can  succeed  in  showing  it  so  truly 
to  the  world  that  they  also  may  be  the  better  for  it, 
I  shall  do  them  an  acceptable  service." 
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aijc  last  |Joct. 

FBOM  THE  GERMAN  OP  ANASTASIUS  GlOijS. 
BY    THEODOBE  FABKEB. 

"  Wlien  will  you,  oh  ye  Poets, 
Cease  from  yoiir  chanting  long ; 

And  when  be  terminated 
Tlie  old  eternal  song ; 

"  Your  horn  of  useless  plenty 

Be  void  of  everything ; 
And  gathered  all  the  blossoms, 

Exhausted  every  spring?  " 

Long  as  the  sun's  bright  chariot 

Moves  through  the  azure  sky, 

While  but  a  smgle  countenance 

Looks  up  thereto,  on  high ; 
10 
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Long  as  the  heavens  breed  tempests, 
And  thunder-bolts  descend, 

And  their  attendant  horrors 
The  quivermg  bosom  rend ; 

While  o'er  the  thunder's  pathway 
The  sun  his  rainbow  thiws, 

A  bosom  longs  for  comfort 
And  heavenly  repose ; 

So  long  as  night,  the  heavens 
Shall  sow  with  stany  seed  ; 

And  while  a  single  mortal 
God's  golden  scroll  can  read ; 

Long  as  the  moon  still  glimmers, 
A  heart  yet  longs  and  lives, 

And  shade  the  rustling  forest 
To  weary  wanderers  gives ; 

Long  as  the  spring  brings  gieennesf?, 
And  roses  shed  their  light ; 
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WMle  cheeks  with  smiles  are  dimpled, 
And  eyes  with  joy  are  briglit ; 

"While  sepulchres  are  gloomy 
With  cypress  growing  by  ; 

So  long  as  hearts  are  broken, 
And  a  tear-drop  dims  the  eye ; 

So  long  on  earth  will  sojourn 

The  god  of  sacred  Song  ; 
By  him  inspired,  rejoicing 

The  Poet  move  along ; 

And  singing  and  rejoicing 

Through  all  the  earth,  you  '11  find 
That  the  last  of  all  the  Poets 

Is  the  last  of  all  mankind. 

God's  hand  still  holds  creation, 
The  earth  and  moon  and  sun, 

Like  a  fresh  and  opening  blossom : 
He  smiles  and  looks  thereon. 
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And  wlien  this  giant  posy 
Shall  bloom  into  decay, 

And  earth  and  glowing  sun-spheres 
As  flower-dust  pass  away, 

Then  ask,  if  lust  to  question 
Be  still  within  you  strong :  — 

If  yet  is  terminated 
The  old  eternal  song  ? 

Boston,  November,  1850. 
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Srijc  Sccoixb  Ilcformatiott. 

BY    THOMAS     T.  STONE. 

Now  that  tlie  particular  occasions  and  excitements 
of  the  Refoniiation  in  Germany  have  passed  into 
history,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
central  idea  which,  whether  clearly  or  dimly, 
dwelled  in  the  minds  of  Luther  and  his  friends,  and 
which  the  succeeding  centuiies  have  continued  to 
develope.  It  is  simply,  freedom  of  soul  to  wor- 
ship the  omnipresent  Being  without  either  media- 
tion or  prescript  of  the  Church.  A  great  achieve- 
ment in  truth,  the  introduction  of  this  principle  into 
a  Christendom  converted  to  a  Popedom !  Blessed 
be  God  for  the  redemption ! 

But  there  is  another  form  of  tyranny,  older  than 

the  Papacy,  which  Protestantism  failed  to  discover, 

nay,  which  it  has  in  some  degree  strengthened. 
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There  are  those  who  believe  that,  during  some  por- 
tions of  the  media3val  period,  the  Papal  power 
served  not  unfrequently  as  a  defence  to  the  people, 
whose  affections  it  possessed  or  sought,  against  the 
oppressions  of  monarchs  and  nobles,  whose  ambition 
went  out  into  perpetual  feuds  and  cruelties.  And 
between  the  local  kingdoms  and  the  spiritual  do- 
minion ;  between  governments,  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  Britain,  demanding  exclusive  possession 
of  their  own  domain,  and  the  Catholic  fatherhood, 
endeavoring  to  pervade  all  with  its  influences,  and 
to  gather  the  most  it  could  to  its  interests ;  there 
sprung  up  a  rivahy  quite  natural,  not  seldom  lead- 
ing to  bitter  conflicts.  A  kingdom  laid  under 
interdict  of  the  Pope,  was  by  no  means  soothing  to 
the  jealous  pride,  more  than  grateful  to  the  timid 
devotion,  of  monarch  or  chieftain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  could  take  little  satisfaction  in 
seeing  powerful  men  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  her 
immense  treasures,  to  emich  themselves  or  to  sus- 
tain their  wars.    Nor  in  such  separations  and 
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rivalries  was  the  Church  ever  despised  as  weak, 
or  disregarded,  as  if  she  were  either  careless  or  im- 
prudent. The  time  was,  indeed,  when  the  Church 
was  more  formidable  to  the  State,  than  any  King 
to  the  Pope.  Between  the  secular  interests  of 
States,  and  religious  discontents  with  the  papal 
authority,  there  would  be  a  natural  aflfinity ;  nay, 
those  interests  might  oasily  excite  discontent,  and 
increase,  even  where  they  did  not  create,  agitations 
against  the  Church.  So  early  therefore  as  the  life 
of  Wickliffe,  we  find  the  strife  to  have  been  not  a 
little  that  of  conflicting  privileges  and  interests; 
and  this  Prophet  of  the  Reformation  is  not  more 
the  preacher  of  a  higher  truth,  than  the  defender 
of  English  clauns  and  powers  against  the  Papacy 
which  was  supposed  to  invade  them.  It  is  England 
against  Rome,  quite  as  much  as  Divme  Truth 
against  Human  Falsehood.  And  when  Luther 
finally  acliieved  the  dismemberment  of  the  ancient 
Church,  the  new  spiritual  development,  instead  of 
unfolding  itself  freely  and  spontaneously,  according 
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to  its  own  natural  laws,  is  at  once  connected  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  State  and  swathed  about 
with  political  as  well  as  theological  bands.  In 
England,  we  all  know,  the  Befonned  Church 
simply  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Pope  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sovereign ;  nursed  by  such  fath- 
ers as  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  such  mothers  as  Eliza- 
beth, and  growing  as  it  could  under  their  protection, 
and  with  the  nutriment  which  they  furnished  or  al- 
lowed. Nor  do  we  find  that  the  primary  quarrel 
even  of  the  Puritans  was  with  the  Kingly  element  in 
the  Church,  but  with  the  Papal.  In  their  terrible 
appeal  at  last  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  sword,  a 
Stuaiii  might  have  remained  without  dispute,  it 
would  seem.  Head  of  the  Church,  but  that  Charles 
suffered  or  encouraged  ceremonies  and  institutions 
deemed  identical  with  the  supposed  idolatries  of  a 
Popery  not  yet  extinct.  The  fathers  of  New 
England  themselves  were  disloyal,  not  to  the  King 
in  London,  but  to  the  Pope  at  Rome ;  and  if  they 
sympathised  with  the  Commonwealth  or  the  Pro- 
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tector,  it  was  rather  that  so  they  escaped  the  taint 
of  Catholic  idolatry,  than  that  they  gained  exemp- 
tion  from  despotism  impersonated  in  the  fallen  mon- 
arch. So  has  it  been  since ;  and  through  the  suc- 
cessive conflicts  and  revolutions  whether  of  Europe 
or  of  America,  the  tyranny  of  civil  institutions, 
legal,  aristocratical,  republican,  has  still  survived ; 
forever  attaching  to  itself  the  strong  sentiments  of 
loyalty,  sometimes  corroborating  and  consecrating 
them  by  the  authority  or  the  attractions  of  religion. 
The  American  Papacy  is  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  La- 
ther ever  objected  to  the  existence  of  a  Bishop  at 
B(.»me,  preaching  there  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  watching  with  paternal  care  over  the  souls  he 
would  inspure  with  living  faith  and  universal  chari- 
ty. Nor  more  could  he  be  opposed  to  any  interest, 
however  broad,  which  this  Preacher  might  take  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  Light  and  Spirit  over 
the  whole  earth.  But  that  with  the  title  of  Father, 
he  should  be  Tyrant,  of  Christendom ;  that  in  the 
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name  of  Christ,  ho  should  virtually  banish  the  true 
Christ ;  that  through  authority  as  of  God,  he  should 
discourage  true  worship  and  establish  false  wor- 
ship ;  that,  in  a  word,  he  should  desecrate  Christ- 
ianity, while  standing  as  representative  and  head  of 
its  infallible  Church ;  this  might  well  have  roused 
the  indignation  even  of  gentler  spirits  than  his,  and 
filled  with  sorrow  hearts  touched  with  divinest  love 
and  holiest  aspirations.  So  the  controversy  was  not 
with  the  Christian  Father,  but  with  the  Unchristian 
Idolater. 

In  these  facts  we  may  perceive  a  double  parallel- 
ism of  the  Second  Reformation  with  the  First. 
This  quarrels  not  with  King  or  Queen  in  England, 
with  Emperor  in  Kussia,  with  Commonwealth  in 
the  United  States.  But  it  does  contend  with  Sove- 
reign, and  Noble,  and  Republic,  claiming  the  au- 
thority those  names  involve,  without  fulfilling  the 
duty;  afiirming  supremacy,  without  performing 
service;  exacting  submission,  without  deserving 
either  reverence  or  love ;  and,  instead  of  doing  and 
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sustaining  justice,  upholding  injustice  by  regal  or 
parliamentary  statute,  to  the  extent  even  of  pun- 
ishing kindness  and  mercy  with  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. Political  Popery  is  not  more  innocent  than 
ecclesiastical ;  and  devout  loyalty  is  of  no  stronger 
obligation  than  loyal  devotion.  I  would  as  lief 
obey  Pius  the  Nintli  as  Queen  Victoria;  I  can 
submit  as  cheerfully  to  the  mandates  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  as  to  those  of  Millard  Fillmore 
approving  an  enactment  of  the  majority  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  assembled  in  an  American 
Congress.  Individually,  these  several  persons  are 
entitled  to  just  the  respect  their  characters  deserve ; 
offlfcially,  they  represent  the  laws  and  statutes  they 
promulgate  and  enforce,  and  are  entitled  to  just  the 
estimate  which  Truth  and  Justice  may  put  on  those 
statutes  and  laws.  We  owe  no  reverence,  no  loy- 
alty, either  to  legislator  or  law,  either  to  Pope,  or 
King,  or  Democracy,  when  these  are  void  of  spirit- 
ual  grandeur,  and,  for  true  beauty,  deformed  and 
monstrous.  Sin  looks  but  uglier,  the  larger  it  grows. 
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What  the  First  Eeformation  acliieved  in  the 
Popedom  of  the  Church,  that  the  Second  is  des- 
tined to  achieve  in  the  Popedom  of  the  State.  It 
makes  one  wonder  to  hear  so  much  from  Ameri- 
cans, of  the  Divine  Authority  of  Political  Institu- 
tions. It  seems  strange,  that  sons  of  sires  who 
were  traitors  and  rebels  to  the  Government  they 
had  acknowledged  so  long,  should  so  soon  revert 
to  the  old  doctrines  of  absolute  authority  and  un- 
questioning obedience.  Pically,  however,  it  may 
not  be  so  strange  as  it  seems.  Actual  oppression 
suspended  the  activity  of  those  sentiments  which 
attached  the  fathers  to  their  ancestral  government, 
and  aroused  the  energies  of  mingled  self-interest 
and  revenge,  which  slept  not  till  they  had  severed 
the  bonds  of  foreign  dependence.  Then  in  a  new- 
ly framed  Confederation,  the  older  sentuuents,  as 
they  revive,  for  so  they  must,  seek  and  secure  a 
Constitution  to  which  they  transfer  thou*  loyalty. 
So  far,  it  is  not  ill.  But  then  it  is  quite  possible 
the  new  institutions  may  contain  vicious  elements ; 
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and  it  is  equally  possible,  that  they  may  demand 
submission,  —  at  least,  that  statesmen  and  theolo- 
gians may  demand  submission  in  their  behalf,  on 
the  ground  of  religious  obligation.  To  pass  by 
the  fii'st,  we  see  that  this  last  is  continually  done. 
Our  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were  not  more 
earnest  and  frequent  in  the  endeavor  to  evade  what 
was  pleaded  as  divine  commandment  for  submission 
to  existing  dominions,  than  are  their  sons  in  recall- 
ing themselves  and  others  to  the  same  authority ;  — - 
the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God. 

Really  what  is  the  vitiating  element  in  the  Pa- 
pacy? Not  its  doctrine,  not  its  ritual,  not  its 
organization,  nothing  of  this ;  these  might  be  good, 
or  might  be  bad,  but  they  are  not  the  radical  piin- 
ciple.  That  is  assumption  of  divine  authority  to 
which  men  are  religiously  bound  to  submit.  Take 
this  assumption  out  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  it 
may  have  many  other  errors,  but  the  root  of  its  evil 
is  removed.    The  Second  Reformation  shall  expose 

the  falseness  of  the  same  claun  in  behalf  of  politi- 
11 
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cal  institutions.    Grant  them  of  divine  origin  or 
ordinance ;  yet  never,  certainly,  more  divine  than 
the  individual  man.   But  no  individual  man  may 
rise  up  among  his  brethren,  and  say,  **  Because  I 
am  created  of  God,  my  existence  derived  of  him, 
and  itself  his  ordinance,  therefore  accept  my  word 
as  decisive ;  the  authority  which  Grod  has  given  me, 
acknowledge  and  obey,  or  else  reject  and  disobey 
God."   Each  might  at  once  say,  "  I  confess  your 
premises,  but  deny  your  conclusion.    Created  and 
ordained  of  God,  I  acknowledge  you;  but  the 
Creator  is  not  responsible  for  your  sins,  your  errors, 
your  extravagances.   I  am  as  truly  of  God  as  you ; 
but  neither  in  you  nor  in  me  is  there  aught  author- 
itative other  than  the  Divinity  of  Truth  and  Recti- 
tude."   So  should  we  say  to  the  individual.  So 
Protestantism  has  taught  us  to  say  to  the  Church. 
So  must  a  broader  Protestantism  teach  us  to  say  to 
all  Power.    For  one,  I  have  a  greater  reverence  of 
the  historical  Church  than  of  any  civil  government, 
past  or  present,  which  has  come  into  existence  on 
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earth ;  but  I  rejoice  that  a  claun  of  the  Chiirch,  so 
preposterous  and  vitiating,  has  been  questioned 
and  so  far  annulled.  The  like  preposterous  and 
vitiating  claim  in  behalf  of  the  State,  it  is  high  time 
to  explode;  and,  perhaps,  it  were  best  exploded 
through  and  amidst  loud  peals  of  laughter.  Knight 
Errantry  had  certainly  fallen  mto  notliing  more 
ridiculous,  when  Cervantes  laughed  it  to  its  grave, 
than  the  silly  knighthood  of  our  day,  so  thankfully 
in  words  and  grimaces,  —  cunning  enough  mean- 
time for  secret  contempt,  —  accepting  the  religious 
encouragements,  the  theological  absurdities,  by 
which  grave  divines  deify  the  powers  of  government, 
and  invoke  men  for  conscience  sake  to  set 
conscience  at  nought. 

Government  is  divme.  Let  this  stand  as  the 
immutable  fact.  Let  it  be  affirmed  with  voice  and 
pen,  with  word  and  deed.  Let  it  assert  itself,  that 
none  shall  be  able  to  deny  or  even  question.  There- 
fore, let  Grovernment  be  really,  not  verbally,  di- 
vine; just  so  far  as  it  is  divine,  be  it  confessed 
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true,  lawful,  authoritative  government,  in  whose 
presence  we  cannot  choose  but  cover  our  faces  in 
reverent  silence,  and  go  forth  to  do  the  bidding  of 
even  its  stillest  voice ;  but  just  so  far  as  undivine, 
be  it  denounced  as  false,  unlawful,  void  of  authori- 
ty, as  usurpation  and  tyranny,  as  organization  and 
action  of  demons,  before  which  we  stand  in  calm 
and  determined  disobedience ;  in  proportion  as  we 
love  and  obey  Government  which  is  divine,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  undivine,  putting  on  itself  the 
robes,  and  assuming  the  names,  and  professing  by 
its  touch  the  functions  of  Government. 

Just  so  far  as  men  have  ever  felt  sincerely  the 
wrong  of  existing  institutions,  a  blessed  instinct, 
even  when  they  cannot  interpret  it,  has  urged  them 
to  act  according  to  this  principle ;  to  appeal  from 
statute  to  justice,  from  power  to  truth,  from  the 
state  to  the  soul,  from  men  to  man,  from  dead 
words  to  living  spirit.  Yet  when  it  is  all  over, 
they  understand  so  little  what  they  have  done,  that 
they  go  forthwith  to  hardening  the  elements  of  their 
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own  victories,  into  systems,  which  the  same  instmet 
will  soon  be  compelled  to  dissolve.  The  want  is 
of  unqualified  obedience  to  the  spirit.  If,  as 
we  have  said,  Government,  truly  such,  is  divine, 
then  the  divine  in  it  must  be  suffered  to  flow  with- 
out restraint  forever,  and,  as  the  human  incrusta- 
tions are  broken  or  loosed  by  the  tide,  we  must 
simply — let  them  go.  God  does  not  need  us  to 
prop  up  usurpation  and  tyranny,  for  the  sake  of 
supporting  what  can  never  fail  so  long  as  he  is  suf- 
fered to  enter  and  to  live  in  the  deeds  and  the 
societies  of  men.  Simple  as  the  thought  is,  scarce- 
ly recognized,  it  may  be,  when  confessed  as  true,  it 
yet  contains  in  it  the  germ  of  human  regeneration 
and  perfection.  It  overlooks  nothing ;  much  less 
does  it  despise  anything;  but  through  all, — 
tltfough  nature  and  man,  through  history  and  the 
soul,  through  the  Scriptures  and  all  books,  through 
changes  in  society  and  the  methods  of  education 
and  discipline, — it  searches  out  the  everlasting 

elements  and  laws  of  Divine  Government;  and  put- 
11* 
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ting  aside  all  shows  and  pretences,  its  silent  voice 
forever  is  "  Apart  from  these  illusions,  I  would 
live  in  thee,  Spmt,  as  I  live  from  thee  and  to  thee ; 
knowing  no  master,  obedient  only  and  wholly  to 
thy  heavenly  vision." 

Salem,  November,  lfi5!). 
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£e  Ms  Vm  piantcur. 

PAH    MADAME  BELLOC. 

Jb  suis  nee  dans  un  port  de  mer  qui  entretenait 
de  frequentcs  et  amicales  relations  de  commerce 
avec  les  Etats  Unis ;  aussi  au  nom  de  1'  Amerique 
se  rattachent  quelques  uns  des  plus  riants  souvenirs 
de  mon  enfance. 

Une  voile  vcnait  elle  h  poindre  h  V  horizon  sui* 
la  ligne  ind^cise  qui  s^pare  le  bleu  de  la  mer  de 
r  azur  du  ciel,  c'etait  un  navire  apportant  de 
nonil)r<?  X  echantillons  des  ricliesses  de  cette  terre 
promise.  Parmi  les  cliargements  de  sucre  et  de 
coton  exp^dies  au  negociant,  se  glissaient  toujours 
h  I'addrcsse  de  la  famille  quelques  raretes  qui 
jetaient  les  enfants  dans  des  transports  de  joie. 
C*^taient  la  grosse  canne  noueuse  encore  pleine  du 
slrop  doux,  appele  jadis  le  miel  des  roseaux :  sue 
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cxquis  dont  on  fait  les  pralines,  les  sucres  d'orge  et 
toutes  les  friandises,  regal  des  mamiots ;  puis,  les 
gigantesques  ananas,  confits  et  emprisonnes  dans 
des  barils  qu'on  ouvrait  avec  solennitt^',  au  milieu 
d'un  cerele  de  spectateurs  ravis;  et  les  noix  de 
coco  herissees  d'etoupes  et  fa9onnces  h  leur 
extremity  inferieure  en  tete  de  singe,  qu'il  fallait, 
comme  les  dragons  des  contes  de  fee,  attaquer  do 
front  et  percer  sans  mis(Sricorde  pour  arriver  au 
tresor  de  lait  frais  et  delicat  que  recelait  la  coque, 
et  dont  ces  grima9antes  figures  etaient  les  fantasti- 
ques  gardiens.  Parfois  un  perroquet,  au  plumage 
chatoyant,  venait  realiser  la  merveilleuse  fiction  de 
**  I'oiseau  qui  parle."  Alors  on  n'avait  pas  assez 
d'yeux  et  d'oreilles  pour  admirer  ces  sui'prenantes 
nouveaut^s. 

On  racontait  de  plus  que  dans  ce  pays  de 
benediction  la  terre  qui  produisait  presque  sans 
culture  appartenait  au  premier  occupant  assez 
aventureux  pour  planter  sa  tente  sur  la  lisiere  d'une 
foret  vierge,  et  assez  industrieux  pour  defricher  ct 
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ensemenccr  lo  terrain  qu'il  avait  conquis.  Defraye 
par  la  cliasse  ct  la  pechc  cn  attendant  sa  rccolte,  il 
oxplorait  ses  tlomaincs  an  gre  de  son  caprice.  Ce 
tableau  do  la  vie  du  pionnier  Americain  oil  se 
dessinaient  sur  le  premier  plan  les  mugissantes 
cataractes  du  Niagara  qu'encadraient  les  grands 
lacs,  les  montagnes  roelieuses  et  les  vastes  regions 
de  I'Ouest,  m'apparaissait  plein  de  cliamie.  Ce 
n'etait  ni  File  desertc  do  Robinson  Crusod,  ni 
I'habitation  monotone  des  villes,  mais  un  retour 
vers  I'Eden,  un  second  Paradis  terrestre,  oil 
I'homme,  roi  de  la  creation,  imposait  ses  lois  sans 
contrdlc  aux  animaux,  au  sol,  a  toute  cette  riche 
et  feconde  nature.  Les  sauvages  memes  n*y 
gutaient  rien.  Leurs  approches  furtives,  leur 
effrayante  apparition  composaicnt  le  drame  emouvant 
de  cette  vie  poetique ;  ombre  qui  faisait  valoLr  les 
clairs. 

De  t«mps  h  autre  la  visite  d'un  Americain  venait 
accroitre  mon  entliousiasmc.  J'ecoutais  avec 
admiration  ses  vehementcs  sorties  centre  le  scrvage 
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de  notrc  vieille  Europe  courbee  sous  le  joug  des 

monarchies,  ses  ditliyrainbes  sur  la  Liberie,  dont  le 

nouveau  monde  etait  le  borcoau.    Lti  so  levait 
« 

Faube  du  jour  qui  devait  eclairer  notre  nuit.  Sur 
cette  heureuse  ten'e  11  y  avait  place  pour  tous  au 
soleil.  Le  tyran  et  rcsclavc  en  etaient  seuls 
bannis !    Helas,  je  le  croyais. 

Or,  il  advint  qu'un  jour  un  riche  planteur  de  la 
Georgie  dcbarqua  dans  le  port.  II  venait  demander 
au  climat  do  la  France  et  aux  luinieres  de  la 
m^decine,  un  remede  centre  le  mal  qui  affligeait 
son  fils  unique.  Cot  enfant,  age  de  treize  ans,  ne 
paraissait  pas  en  avoir  dix.  Un  mois  aprds  sa 
naissance  qui  avait  cout(5  la  vie  h  sa  mere,  il  avait 
6t6  saisi  d'horribles  convulsions.  EUes  lui  re- 
venaient  par  acces  de  plus  en  plus  frequents.  Elles 
contoumaient  ses  membres  et  bouleversaient  ses 
traits.  Appitoyde  par  le  recit  de  ses  souflS-ances,  je 
m'efror9ais  de  Ten  distraire  tandis  que  men  pere 
faisait  h  I'etranger,  qui  lui  etait  recommandd,  les 
hoimeurs  du  pays.   Mais  le  petit  cr<5ole  opposait  k 
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mes  affectueuscs  tentatives  uno  liumeur  tacitume 
et  une  indifference  souraoise.  A  peine  me  re- 
pondait  il. 

"Que  je  m'ennme  !"  s'ecria  t-il  cnfiii.  "  Je 
savais  Lien  que  je  ne  pourrais  jamais  me  passer  de 
Sammy  !'* 

"  Et  qui  est  Sammy !"  demandai  je,  imaginant 
qu'il  regrettait  un  ami,  un  camarade  de  jeu. 

"  Celui  qui  me  portait,"  repondit  il  d'un  ton 
maussade,  **  je  m'amusais  hh  faire  trotter,  galoper. 
Quelquefois  il  faisait  le  retif  et  se  cabrait,  mais  un 
bon  coup  d'dperon  et  de  cravache  I'avait  bien  vite 
corrige,  et  il  se  remettait  h  courir,  bon  gro  mal  gr^, 
jusqu'k  ce  qu'il  tombat." 

**  Fi !  vous  aviez  bien  le  cocur  de  traitor  ainsi  un 
pauvre  cbeval 

II  partit  d'un  long  et  bruyant  eclat  de  rire. 

"Un  cheval!  ab,  que  non  pas!  Ce  n'etait 
qu'un  nigger,  un  petit  noir  que  papa  m'avait 
donne  pour  en  faire  ce  que  je  voudrais,  et  j'en 
avais  fait  mm  poney,^* 
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Prenant  ma  stupefaction  pour  un  douto,  il  ajouta, 
"  ah !  je  I'avais  bien  dresse.  II  avait  un  mors  et 
une  bride  tout  comnie  un  M-ai  clieval.'* 

J'eprouvais  \me  horreur  profonde  pour  cc  tyran- 
neau  dont  la  difforme  et  chdtive  enveloppe  etait 
eneore  moins  laide  que  son  time.  Soit  qu'il  lut 
cette  expression  sur  mon  visage,  soit  qu'il  gentit  le 
besoin  de  justifier  sa  baibarie  : 

"J'avaisbien  le  droit  do  le  maltraiter,"  ditil, 
"carsa  mere,  qui  avait  ete  achetee  expres  pour 
Gtre  ma  nourrice,  m'avait  laisse  tout  petit  exposd 
dans  un  courant  d'air  pour  courir  u  son  affi%ux 
mauricaud  qui  criait.  Les  mcdeeins  croient  que  ce 
premier  refroidissement  a  ete  la  cause  du  mal  dont 
je  ne  guerirai  peut-etre  jamais.  Aussi,  pour 
lui  apprendre  papa  I'a  fait  mettre  au  piquet,  I'a 
fait  fouetter,  et  lui  a  6t<S  son  fils.    Et  c'etait  juste. 

J'ecoutais  avec  epouvante.  Je  venais  de  fran- 
chir  d'un  bond  tons  les  degres  intermediaires  de 
I'esclavage.  Une  creature  humaine  aclietde  k  prix 
d'argent,  coupable  d'avoir  obci  au  plus  impdrieux 
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devoir,  k  ramour  matemel,  pouvait  ^tre  impun^ment 
fiistigee,  privee  de  son  enfant,  trait^e  en  bete  de 
somme,  et  cela  au  nom  de  la  justice !  Oombien 
d*ex^crables  exemples,  de  defcestables  abus  de  la 
force,  n'avait  il  pas  fallu  pour  fausser  a  ce  point 
une  jeune  conscience ! 

Lanc^  sur  cette  piste  le  petit  louveteau  ne 
s'arreta  plus.  II  semblait  qu'il  flairat  encore  sa 
proie. 

"  Que  je  voudrais,  done,  tenir  Sanuny !"  s'^cria 
tril  avec  un  ricanement  haineux  qui  mit  h  nu  ses 
longues  dents  blanches. 

•*  N'imaginez  pas  qu'ici  on  vous  le  laissat  brider 
ct  mener  h  coups  d'eperon  et  de  cravache," 
repris-je. 

**  Bah !  si  je  n'en  pouvais  faire  mon  poney,  j'en 
ferais  mon  chien  couchant.  Je  le  dresserais  k 
chercher  et  h  rapporter." 

"  Et  pourquoi  votre  pdre  vous  a  t-il  priv^  d'un 

si  noble  passe-temps  et  d'  un  joujou  qui  oiTrait  tant 

de  ressources?  "  dis-je  avec  amertume. 
12 
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"  Parceque  le  drole  s'^tait  vante  qu'une  fois  en 
France  il  prendrait  la  clef  des  champs  ct  ne  pour- 
rait  plus  etre  repris  et  puni  comme  negre  marron.'* 

A  ce  moment  le  planteur  rentrait  avec  mon  pere. 

"  Convenez,"  disait  U,  "  que  vos  loix  Frangaises 
ne  peuvent  entrer  en  parallele  avec  nos  libres  insti- 
tutions, protectrices  du  bon  droit  de  chacun  et  de 
la  liberfce  de  tous." 

Je  faillis  lui  jeter  a  la  face  ce  que  je  venais 
d'entendre.  L'  hypocrite  patriotisme  du  pere  etait 
le  digue  pendant  de  la  brutale  cruaute  du  fila. 

De  ce  jour  les  Etats  Unis  perdirent  a  mes  yeux 
leur  prestige.  Je  ne  vis  plus  ce  sol  fertile  qu' 
arrose  du  sang  et  des  larmes  de  toute  une  popula- 
tion  d'  esclaves.  Qu'  importe  si  pamii  les  proprie- 
taires,  cette  race  de  tigres  fait  exception?  La 
fletrissure  n'en  est  pas  moins  profonde,  la  plaie  pas 
moins  saignante.  Qu'  importe  m^me  que  les  utats 
du  Nord  aient  repudi^  1'  esclavage,  s'ils  I'approu* 
vent  et  le  tolerent  dans  les  ^tats  du  Sud. 

"  Le  respect  de  la  Constitution,  du  Commerce, 
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le  maintien  de  1*  Union  Nationale,  sont  autant  de 
liens  sacK^s  qui  enchainent  notre  bon  vouloir," 
plaident  les  Judas  de  cette  cause  sainte.  Mais  11 
s'est  trouve  de  nobles  coeurs  pour  protester  centre 
ces  pretcndues  entraves ;  des  voix  ^loquentes  ont 
retenti  d'une  rive  h  V  autre  de  V  Atlantique. 
Aux  interets  materiels  elles  ont  oppose  les  interets 
divins,  aux  lois  d'un  jour  les  lois  ^temelles  et 
immuables. 

Les  femmes  ne  sont  pas  demeurees  en  arriere 
dans  cette  g^nereuse  croisade.  En  Amerique  oil 
le  pays  reclame  tout  1'  homme,  elles  ont  plus  qu' 
ailleurs  le  droit  d'initiative  des  qu'  il  s'agit  de  pitid, 
de  charitd.  Affrontant  courageusement  le  blame  et 
la  reprobation  qui  s'attachaient  aux  premiers  et  dif- 
ficiles  efforts  tentes  en  favour  de  V  abolition,  elles 
s'  y  sont  devouees  de  coeur  et  d'  intelligence.  Elles 
ont  prete  u  1'  affranchissement  des  esclaves  leur 
plus  actif  concours.  Travaux,  dcrits,  argent,  cha- 
leureuse  propagande,  rien  n'y  a  4t6  epargne 
Elles  ont  fait  de  ce  grand  but  la  pensee  de  leurs 
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jours,  le  reve  de  leurs  nuits.  Leur  profonde  con- 
viction a  gagne  au  proche  et  au  loin.  EUes  en  ont 
appel4  aux  sympathies  de  1'  Europe,  et  1'  Europe 
toute  entiere  leur  a  r«^pondu,  "  Couiage !  encore 
quelques  pas  et  vous  etes  au  terme  !  " 

Paris,  Juin,  1850. 
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Srijc  |)laiit£r*s  Son. 

BY    MADAME  BELLOC. 

I  WAS  bom  in  a  seaporfc  which  had  frequent 
and  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States.  With  the  name  of  America,  too,  are  con- 
nected some  of  the  most  smiling  memories  of  my 
childhood. 

Was  a  sail  faintly  discerned  upon  the  horizon, 
on  that  shadowy  Ime  that  di\ddes  the  blue  of  the 
sea  from  the  azure  of  the  sky,  it  was  a  vessel  bear- 
ing to  us  mahy  a  specimen  of  the  riches  of  that 
promised  land.  Among  the  cargoes  of  sugar  or  of 
cotton  consigned  to  the  merchant,  some  rarities  were 
always  slijiped  in,  directed  to  the  family,  which 
threw  the  children  into  transports  of  joy.  There 
was  the  thick  knotty  cane,  yet  full  of  the  sweet 

syrup,  called  of  old  **  the  honey  of  the  reeds,'*  a 
12* 
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delicious  juice,  of  which  sugared  ahnonds,  barley 
sugar,  and  all  the  sweet-meats,  —  the  little  chil- 
drens'  feast  —  were  made;  then  there  were  the 
gigantic  ananas,  preserved,  and  imprisoned  in  bar- 
rels, which  were  opened  with  due  solemnity  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  ravished  spectators,  and  the 
cocoanuts  shaggy  in  their  coats  of  flax,  and  shaped 
at  the  lower  end  into  monkeys'  heads,  which  we  had 
to  attack  in  front,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
dragons  of  fairy  lore,  and  to  transfix  without,  merely 
in  order  to  reach  the  treasure  of  fresh  and  delicate 
milk  of  which  these  grinning  figures  were  the  fan- 
tastic guardians.  Sometimes  a  parroquet  of  bril- 
liant plumage  arrived  to  realize  the  wondrous  stoiy 
of  "the  talking  bird."  At  those  times,  eyes  and 
ears  were  wanting  to  admire  enough  these  astound- 
ing marvels. 

We  were  told,  besides,  that  in  that  blessed  land 
the  soil  which  yielded  it»  returns  almost  without 
culture,  belonged  to  the  first  occupant  who  was 
adventurous  enough  to  pitch  his  tent  on  the  borders 
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of  the  virgin  forest,  and  industrious  enough  to  clear 
and  plant  the  ground  he  had  won.  Subsisting  by 
hunting  and  fishing  until  his  harvest  was  ripe,  he 
explored  his  new  domains  as  his  fancy  guided  him. 
This  picture  of  the  life  of  an  American  pioneer, 
where  the  roaring  cataracts  of  Niagara  were  sketch- 
ed in  the  foregi'ound,  relieved  by  the  great  Lakes, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  vast  regions  of  the 
West,  in  the  distance,  was  full  of  attraction  to  me. 
It  was  not  the  desert  island  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
nor  the  monotonous  life  of  cities,  but  a  return  to- 
wards Eden,  a  second  ten*estrial  Paradise,  where 
man,  king  of  creation,  gave  law  without  restraint 
to  the  animals,  to  the  soil,  to  all  this  rich  and 
abounding  nature.  The  very  savages  were  no 
injury  to  the  drama.  Their  stealthy  approach,  their 
dreadful  apparition,  furnished  the  agitating  scenes 
of  this  poetic  life,  —  shadows  which  made  the  lights 
the  more  brilliant. 

Now  and  then  the  visit  of  an  American  occurred 
to  add  to  my  enthusiasm.   I  heard  with  admiration 
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his  earnest  sallies  against  the  servitude  of  our  anti- 
quated Europe,  bowed  down  beneath  the  yoke  of 
monarchies,  his  dithyrambics  in  praise  of  Liberty, 
of  which  the  new  world  was  the  cradle.  There  was 
breaking  the  dawn  of  that  day  which  was  to  illu- 
minate  our  night.  Upon  this  blessed  land  there  was 
room  for  all  beneath  the  sun.  The  tyrant  and  the 
Slave  only  were  banished  thence  !  Alas,  I  believed 
it  all. 

Now  it  fell  out  that  a  rich  planter  from  Georgia 
landed  one  day  at  the  port.  He  came  to  seek  from 
the  climate  of  France,  and  from  the  lights  of 
medicine,  a  remedy  for  the  disease  under  which 
his  only  son  was  suffering.  This  child,  though 
thuteen  years  old,  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than 
ten.  A  month  after  his  bu-th,  which  had  cost  his 
mother  her  life,  he  had  been  seized  with  horrible 
convulsions.  The  fits  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. They  twisted  his  limbs  and  distorted  his 
features.  Moved  with  pity  by  the  tale  of  his  suf- 
ferings, I  did  my  best  to  divert  him  while  my  father 
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was  doing  the  honors  of  the  country  to  his,  who 
had  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  him.  But 
the  little  Creole  met  my  affectionate  endeavors  with 
silent  discontent  and  sullen  indifference.  He 
scarcely  made  me  any  answer. 

•*  How  tu-ed  I  am !  "  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I 
knew  that  I  could  never  get  along  without 
Sammy ! " 

"  And  who  is  Sammy  ?  "  I  asked,  supposing  he 
was  regretting  a  friend,  a  play-fellow. 

"  He  was  my  bearer,"  he  replied  in  a  dull  tone, 
"  and  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  making  him  trot 
and  gallop.  Sometimes  he  would  be  restive  and 
rear  up ;  but  a  good  thiiist  of  the  spur  and  a  smart 
touch  of  the  riding-stick,  soon  broke  him  of  it,  and 
he  would  have  to  set  out  and  run,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  until  he  tumbled  down." 

•*  Fie !  how  could  you  have  the  heart  to  treat  a 
poor  horse  so?" 

He  burst  into  a  long  and  loud  fit  of  laughter. 

"A  horse!   Ah!  no  indeed.    It  was  only  a 
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nigger ^  a  little  black  that  papa  had  given  me  to  do 
what  I  pleased  with,  and  I  made  hmi  my  pony." 

Mistaking  my  stupefaction  for  doubt,  he  added, 
"  ah !  I  had  broken  him  well.  He  had  a  bit  and 
bridle  just  like  a  real  horso." 

I  felt  a  deep  disgust  at  this  little  tyrant  whose 
deformed  and  mean  outside  was  even  less  ugly  than 
his  soul.  Either  reading  this  expression  in  my 
face,  or  feeling  obliged  to  excuse  his  barbarity,  he 
said: 

"I  had  a  good  right  to  ill-treat  him,  for  his 
mother,  who  had  been  bought  expressly  for  my 
nurse,  left  me  when  I  was  a  little  baby,  exposed  to 
a  draught  of  air,  to  run  to  her  ugly  brown  whelp 
when  it  cried.  The  doctors  think  that  this  first 
chill  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  which  I  shall 
perhaps  never  get  well.  Besides,  to  teach  her 
better,  papa  had  her  tied  up  and  flogged,  and  took 
her  son  away  from  her.    And  it  served  her  right." 

I  listened  with  horror.  I  had  just  cleared  at  a 
bound  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  Slavery.  A 
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human  creature,  bought  with  money,  guilty  of  hav- 
ing obeyed  the  most  imperative  of  duties,  even  a 
mother's  love,  could  be  beaten  with  impunity,  rob- 
bed of  her  child,  treated  like  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  all  this  in  the  name  of  justice  !  How  many 
execrable  examples,  how  many  detestable  abuses  of 
power,  must  it  have  taken  to  deprave  a  young 
conscience  to  such  a  degree  ? 

Once  put  upon  this  scent,  the  little  wolf-cub 
restrained  himself  no  faiiher.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
still  snuffed  his  prey. 

"How  I  wish,  now,  I  had  Sammy!"  he  ex- 
claimed  with  a  hateful  sneer,  which  laid  bare  his 
long  white  teeth. 

"Don't  imagine  that  you  would  be  allowed  to 
bridle  hun  and  drive  him  with  spur  and  riding-stick 
here,"  I  replied. 

"Bah!  If  I  couldn't  make  hun  my  pony,  I 
could  make  him  my  setter-dog.  I  would  teach 
hun  to  fetch  and  to  carry." 
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"And  why  did  your  father  deprive  you  of  so 
noble  a  pastime,  and  of  a  plaything  that  afforded 
you  so  many  resources?"  said  I,  bitterly. 

"Because  the  funny  fellow  bragged  that  once  in 
France  he  could  make  his  escape  and  could  not  be 
taken  and  punished  as  a  runaway  negro." 

At  this  moment  the  planter  returned  with  my 
father. 

"  Confess,"  said  he,  "  that  your  French  laws 
cannot  be  compared  with  our  free  institutions,  which 
gaard  the  just  rights  of  each  individual,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  body." 

I  came  near  casting  in  his  teeth  what  I  had  just 
heard.  The  hypocritical  patriotism  of  the  father 
wa«  a  fit  pendant  to  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  son. 

From  that  day  the  United  States  lost  their  pres- 
tige in  my  eyes.  Thenceforth  that  fertile  soil 
seemed  to  me  as  if  watered  with  the  blood  and  the 
tears  of  a  whole  people  of  Slaves.  What  matters  it 
that  among  that  race  of  tigers,  the  SlaveK)wners, 
there  may  be  here  and  there  an  exception  ?  The 
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stain  is  none  the  less  deep,  the  wound  bleeds  none 
the  less.  What  matters  it,  even,  that  the  Northern 
States  have  repudiated  Slavery,  if  they  countenance 
and  endure  it  in  the  Southern  States  ? 

"  Kegard  for  the  Constitution,  for  Commerce,  the 
preservation  of  the  National  Union  are  so  many 
sacred  ties  which  restrain  our  good  wishes," 
urge  the  Judases  of  this  holy  cause.  But  noble 
hearts  have  been  found  to  protest  against  these  pre- 
tended fetters;  eloquent  vpices  have  resounded 
from  one  shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other. 
Against  the  weight  of  material  interests,  they  urge 
interests  that  are  divine ;  against  the  obligation  of 
the  laws  of  a  day,  they  bring  that  of  laws  which 
are  eternal  and  unchangeable. 

The  women,  too,  have  not  been  the  last  to  under- 
take this  generous  crusade.  In  America,  where  the 
development  of  the  country  claims  all  the  energies 
of  the  men,  they  have  more  than  eleswhere  the 
right  of  taking  the  initiative  in  matters  where  pity 

or  charity  are  in  question.    Meetmg  courageously 
13 
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the  censure  and  condemnation  which  the  first  diffi- 
cult endeavors  for  Abolition  excited,  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  it  with  all  their,  hearts  and 
all  their  minds.  They  have  brought  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Slaves  their  most  active  coopera- 
tion. Work,  writing,  money,  the  warmest  propa- 
gandism,  —  they  have  spared  nothing.  This  great 
object  has  been  their  thought  by  day  and  their 
dream  by  night.  Their  own  profound  conviction 
has  extended  itself  far  and  near.  They  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  and  Europe 
with  one  accord  has  replied  to  them,  "  Courage  ! 
a  few  steps  more  and  you  have  reached  the  goal !" 

Paris,  June,  1850. 
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ionnet  for  ti}t  STimea. 

BY    THBODOBE  FABKER. 

Wayfarer  pause !  for  late  there  stooped  and  fell 
One  of  Earth's  mightiest,  loftiest  minds ;  and  now 
Stained  and  dishonored  lies  that  ample  brow» 

Wherebi  the  Nations  dreamed  there  slept  a  spell, 

To  slay  the  ancient  Fiend,  who  overthrew 
Corinth,  Athena,  and  wide-grasping  Home, 
With  every  state  where  Freedom  sought  a  home, 

Digged  down  her  altars,  and  her  Prophets  slew ! 

All  vauily  gazed  the  Nation  on  that  brow ; 
Vainly  they  asked  that  kingly  mind  for  aid : 
The  new  Iscariot  Freedom's  trust  betrayed  ! 

Go,  passer-by !  to  men  this  warning  tell: — 

The   mightiest,  loftiest   mixi>,   scorning  God's 
justice,  fell. 

Boston,  November,  1850. 
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©ur  00tttl)ern  i3retl)«n. 

BY    CHARLES    K.  TVHIFFLE. 

"  It  is  wise  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies." 

The  religious  and  political  newspapers  which  we 
call  (and  justly  call)  pro-slavery,  agree  in  the  as- 
seition  that  we,  the  Abolitionists,  have  been  -unrea- 
sonable and  unjust  towards  the  people  of  the  South. 
It  is  true  that  their  judgment  by  itself  ought  not 
to  weigh  much  in  the  matter ;  but  smce  that  judg- 
ment is  corroborated  by  the  opinions  of  very  many 
sensible  persons  who,  looking  at  the  subject  for  the 
iSrst  time,  ought  perhaps  to  be  supposed  unpreju- 
diced, the  charge  seems  to  call  for  our  serious 
examination. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  it  such  an  examina- 
tion. And  I  am  constrained  to  believe  and  to 
declare  that  we  have  been  wanting  in  consideration, 
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ill  kindness,  and  even  in  justice,  towards  our 
brethren  of  the  South,  and  that  we  have  over- 
looked, or  treated  with  too  slight  regard,  the 
following  undeniable  truths : 

I.  They  are  our  fellow-men,  equal  sharers  in 
our  common  humanity.  However  faulty  their  con- 
duct in  some  respects,  they  are  not  to  be  harshly 
judged,  without  reference  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal relations,  the  j^rejudices  of  education,  and  even 
the  pecuniary  interests  under  which  they  live.  We 
do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  their  feelings 
as  husbands  and  fathers,  laboring  under  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  their  families  as  well  as  them- 
selves, for  their  claims  upon  us  as  men  suffering 
under  a  curse  which  has  been  entailed  upon  them 
tiii'ough  a  series  of  generations,  and  which  they 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  throwing  off.  Above 
all,  we  do  not  practice  towards  them  the  injunctions 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  nor  yield  to  them  a  tythe 
either  of  the  sympathy  or  the  aid  wliich  we  should 
13* 
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desire,  and  think  it  right  to  ask  from  them,  were 
our  situations  reversed. 

II.  The  Southerners  are  our  countrymen. 
Many  people  appear  to  disregard  this  tie,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  birth  and  education  upon  the 
soil  and  under  the  institutions  of  one  common  coun- 
try give  them  a  just  claim  upon  us  for  sympathy 
and  aid,  which  is  not  diminished  by  the  varying 
customs  and  usages  of  the  dijfferent  portions  of  that 
country  in  which  we  respectively  live.  Not  dimin- 
ished, do  i  say?  If  any  peculiar  circumstances 
entail  a  great  evil,  *'  a  curse,"  upon  particular  por- 
tions of  our  country,  especial  obligations  call  upon 
those  not  thus  afflicted,  for  their  sympathy  and  aid 
in  the  endurance  or  removal  of  it. 

III.  Many  of  our  Southern  brethren  are 
Christians.  Such,  I  think,  must  be  the  judgment 
of  charity  in  regard  to  them.  If  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  their  section  of  the  country  is  beset  with 
peculiar  difficulties,  this  fact  should  have  great 
weight,  not  only  in  abatuig  any  unfavorable  judg- 
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inent  of  them  which  we  may  be  tempted  to  form, 
but  in  producing  a  patient  endurance  of  such  of 
tlieir  faults  as  spring  frOm  this  cause.  To  whom 
much  is  not  given,  of  them  much  should  not  be 
required.  If  these  are  weak  brethren,  Christianity 
demands  that  we  bear  a  portion  of  then*  burden, 
and  thus  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

IV.  The  recent  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  brought 
up,  and  will  continue  to  bring  up,  new  points  in 
our  relation  to  our  brethren  of  the  South.  Some 
of  them  who  have  recently  been  in  Boston  have  not 
only  fiiiled  in  effecting  the  purpose  for  which  they 
came,  and  met  with  less  than  the  cordiality  to  which 
all  the  above-mentioned  bonds  of  alliance  entitle 
them,  but  have  felt  so  insecure  here  as  to  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  city.  If  we  consider  what  it  is  to  be 
stripped  of  property  and  rights  to  which  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  having  a  just  claim,  we  may  begin 
to  realize  the  effect  which  our  indifference  and 
supineness  must  have  upon  these  brethren.  Our 
brotherhood  should  be  shown  by  prompt,  and 
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timely,  and  efficient  action.  The  friend  in  need  is 
the  real  friend. 

I  repeat  it.  We  have  been  criminally  lukewarm 
and  indiflferent  in  relation  to  the  necessities  of  our 
Southern  brethren,  the  Slaves.  Their  claims  aris- 
ing from  our  common  humanity,  from  their  bu*th 
and  education  on  the  same  soU  with  ourselves,  from 
their  Christian  brotherhood,  and  from  the  new 
measures  of  oppression  recently  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  do  not  impress  us  with  such  \dvid  reality, 
do  not  urge  us  to  such  prompt  and  active  exertion 
as  if  our  brother  or  our  sister  by  blood  were  in  the 
same  circmnstances ;  we  do  not  feel,  and  think, 
and  speak,  and  act  for  those  in  bonds  as  bound 
toith  them;  the  atrocious  "  Fugitive  Slave  Bill," 
which  might  well  be  called  an  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity,  does  not 
arouse  us  to  half  the  depth  of  feeling  and  vigor  of 
action  which  the  comparatively  trivial  stamp-act 
and  teartax  awoke  in  our  revolutionary  fathers. 

The  action  to  which  an  awakened  fraternal  feel- 
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ing  would  stimulate  us,  will  differ  with  the  various 
powers  and  opportunities  of  diflferent  individuals. 
But  so  much  as  this  at  least  we  can  all  do.  Sign 
and  circulate  suitable  petitions  to  the  State  and 
National  authorities ;  speak  everywhere  against  the 
horrible  system  which  reduces  om*  brothers  and  our 
sisters  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  speak  with 
especial  emphasis  against  the  last  and  most  homble 
manifestation  of  it ;  make  it  plain  to  all  around  us 
that  we  have  no  more  respect  for  iniquity  after  it 
has  become  a  law  than  before,  and  that  our  ' alle- 
giance  to  the  higher  law  of  G  od's  justice  is  not  in  the 
least  impaired  by  the  enactment  of  opposing  human 
statutes;  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  welcome, 
assist,  and  protect  the  hunted  fugitive,  and  to  throw 
every  possible  obstruction,  not  inconsistent  with 
that  higher  law,  in  the  way  of  the  inhuman  hunter ; 
and,  finally,  withdraw  our  countenance  and  support 
from  those  clergymen  and  churches,  and  those 
politicians  and  parties,  which  shrink  from  taking  a 
similar  position  upon  this  most  important  of  the 
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civil  and  religious  aspects  of  our  nation.  Thus 
only  can  we  clear  ourselves  of  the  reproach  of 
injustice  to  our  Southern  brethren. 

As  to  our  white  brethren  of  the  South  —  the 
Slaveholders — more  and  more  evidence  is  constantr 
ly  accumulating  to  show  that  our  course  in  rela- 
tion to  them  has  been  judicious  and  effective.  Our 
first  duty  towai'ds  brethren  in  the  wi'ong  is  to  show 
them  their  error ;  and  such  a  blessing  has  attended 
our  missionary  labors  that  they  ai*e  raj)idly  "com- 
ing to  a  sense  of  their  situation."  The  first  step  in 
the  process  of  conversion  is  to  be  "convicted  of 
sin,"  and  never  were  so  many  and  such  powerful 
agencies  at  work  upon  our  Southern  white  brethren 
to  that  end  as  at  this  moment.  We  have  only  to 
persevere  in  sowing  the  seed  of  tmth  among  the 
stony  consciences  of  both  North  and  South,  and  to 
use  increased  vigilance  in  seizing  the  favorable  oc- 
casions for  this  purpose,  and  ere  long  we  shall  con- 
vince the  nation — not  that  Slavery  is  wrong — a 
truth  already  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  — 
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but  that  it  is  so  wrong  as  to  be  already  intolerable, 
and  that  then*  efforts  should  be  united  with  ours  in 
awakening  a  moral  sentunent  throughout  the  land, 
which  shall  speedily  render  it  impossible. 

Boston,  November,  1850. 
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translation  from  tlje  JJeralan  of  JTisami. 

BY    RALPH    -VVALDO  EWfERSON. 
WORD     AND  DEED. 

Whilst  roses  bloomed  along  the  plain, 

The  Nightingale  to  the  Falcon  said, 

"  Why  of  all  birds  mvst  thou  be  dumb  ? 

With  closed  mouth  thou  utterest. 

Though  dying,  no  last  word  to  man : 

Yet  sit'st  thou  on  the  hand  of  caliphs, 

And  feedest  on  the  grouse's  breast ; 

Whilst  I,  who  hundred  thousand  jewels 

Squander  in  a  single  tone, 

Lo  !  I  feed  myself  with  worms, 

And  my  dwelling  is  a  thorn." 

The  Falcon  answered,  "  Be  all  ear : 

Thou  seest  I 'm  dumb ;  be  thou,  too,  dumb. 
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I,  experienced  in  affairs, 

See  fifty  things,  say  never  one. 

But  thee  the  people  prizes  not, 

Wlio,  doing  nothing,  say  a  hundred. 

To  me,  appointed  to  the  chase, 

The  king's  hand  gives  the  grouse's  breast, 

^Vliilst  a  chatterer  like  thee 

Must  gnaw  worms  in  tlie  thorns.   Farewell !  " 


14. 
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Stxmk  In0uvrectlon0. 

BY    EDMUND  JACKSON. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cstimato  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  the  clanger  of  insurrection  in  a  commu- 
nity where  Slavery  prevails,  and  more  especially 
where  the  Slave  population  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  white  inhabitants ;  —  nor  can  we  feel  very 
certaui  of  the  ultimate  result  of  a  conflict  between 
the  white  and  black  races  in  the  Slave  States, 
should  it  become  general,  where  the  population  is 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  free  and  the 
enslaved.  Setting  aside  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
to  which  any  sueli  contest  is  peculiarly  liable, 
there  are  chcumstances  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  combatants  which  would  operate 
in  such  a  struggle,  the  force  and  influence  of  which 
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it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  with  any  dcgi-ec  of 
certainty;  nor  are  we  able  to  draw  from  those 
whose  opportunities  should  constitute  them  the 
best  judges  in  the  matter,  any  reliable  or  definite 
conclusions.  At  one  tunc  when  it  suits  the 
immediate  object  in  view,  we  hear  southern 
members  of  Congress  eloquently  deprecatiiig  any- 
thing and  everything,  which,  in  thou*  distemi3ered 
imagmation,  they  choose  to  consider  as  exciting  to 
insurrection,  and  to  pronounce  the  utter  ruin  and 
dei)opulation  of  the  South,  should  any  serious 
conflict  occur  between  the  races.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
South  is  to  be  magnified  for  some  sinister  purpose, 
the  idea  of  a  successful  servile  insurrection,  or  any 
outbreak  at  all,  among  the  contented  and  happy 
Slaves,  is  scouted  as  absurd  and  preposterous  to  the 
last  degi'co. 

Of  coarse  wo  cannot  place  any  reliance  upon 
such  contradictory  testimony  from  one  and  the  same 
witness,  but  must,  as  in  otlier  mooted  cases. 
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consider  actions  as  the  more  correct  test,  and  rely 
upon  facts,  however  few  and  insufficient,  rather 
than  heated  declamation  put  forth  to  serve  other 
ends  than  those  of  truth  in  the  premises. 

It  was  my  fortune,  or  fate,  to  be  in  Charleston 
duruig  the  quasi  insm'rection  of    1822,  and 
certainly  the  scenes  I  witnessed,  and  the  declarations 
of  the  impending  danger  that  met  us,  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions,  forced  the  conviction  that 
never  were  an  entu'c  people  more  thoroughly 
alarmed  or  more  seriously  affected  by  then*  fears, 
than  were  the  people  of  Charleston  at  that  time, 
and  in  view  of  such  an  event.    No  actual  outbreak 
or  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  however, 
occuiTcd,  and  we  had  our  doubts  then,  which  after 
events  and  circumstances  strengthened,  that  any 
insurrection  was  unpending  or  seriously  designed 
on  the  part  of  the  accused  negroes.    But  the  city 
authorities  and  the  people  universally  thought 
otherwise,  and  acted  m  accordance  with  then*  faith 
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in  the  matter ;  for  tliey  arrested,  according  to  rumor, 
some  two  or  three  hundred,  and  according  to  verity, 
hung  about  forty ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  fear 
of  the  impending  danger,  so  was  their  gratulation 
at  so  cheap  an  escape  from  it. 

During  the  excitement  and  the  trial  of  the 
supposed  conspirators,  rumor  proclaimed  all  (and 
doubtless  more  than  all)  the  horrors  of  the  plot. 
The  city  was  to  be  fired  in  every  quarter,  the 
arsenal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  to  be  broken 
open  and  the  arms  distributed  to  the  insurgents, 
and  a  universal  massacre  of  the  wliite  mliabitants  to 
take  place.  Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  such  would  actually 
have  been  the  result,  had  not  the  plot  fortunately 
been  detected  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
outbreak.  It  was  believed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  every  black  in  the  city  would  join  in  the 
insuiTCction,  and  that,  if  the  origmal  design  had 
been  attempted  and  the  city  taken  by  surprise, 
14* 
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the  negroes  would  have  achieved  a  complete  and 
easy  victory.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  impossible 
that  such  might  have  heen  or  yet  may  be  the 
case,  if  any  well  arranged  and  resolute  rising 
should  take  place. 

The  scenes  I  then  witnessed  impressed  me  with 
the  opinion  that  the  Slaveholders  do  actually 
believe  in  the  liability  of  insurrection,  live  in  the 
fear,  greater  or  less  according  to  circmnstances, 
of  an  outbreak,  and  do  think  that  under  favoring 
influences,  an  insurrection  of  the  Slaves  may  prove 
successful  to  an  extent  which  would  appall  the 
stoutest,  and  involve  a  sacrifice  of  life  and  property 
to  a  tenible  extent. 

What,  then,  is  the  safety-valve  to  be  relied  on  to 
prevent  the  calamities  to  which  at  any  and  all 
times  the  Slave  States  are  liable,  which  excite 
more  or  less  the  fears  of  the  mass,  and  demand 
peq^etual  watchfulness  to  guard  against  and 
prevent?  What  is  relied  upon  is  sufficiently 
apparent.    The  law  of  force  and  ten*or — to 
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shroud  the  intellect  of  the  Slave  in  darkness — to 
shut  out,  if  possible,  and  intercept  every  ray  of 
light  from  his  mental  vision,  —  to  degrade  and 
biTitify  him.  Such  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Slaveholder,  and  the  means  to  effect  it  arc  in 
conformity  with  this  idea.  But  will  this  policy 
ensure  safety  ?  Will  it  answer  the  pm'pose  ? 
Experience  answers  in  the  negative. 

Knowledge  will  spread  in  spite  of  human  enact- 
ments, and  barbarous  laws  are  continually  becommg 
more  difficult  to  execute,  more  easily  evaded,  until 
they  cease  to  have  any  effective  vitality  and  become 
a  dead  letter  on  the  Statute  Books.  And  there  is 
no  remedy.  A  violation  of  law  involves  the 
approj)riate  penalty.  Slave  msmTections,  and  the 
terrible  fears  they  excite,  arc,  like  all  the  other 
complicated  and  horrible  evils  that  grow  out  of  this 
system,  but  the  inevitable  adjuncts  of  Slavery,  not 
to  be  evaded,  overcome,  or  got  rid  of  by  any  force 
or  any  ingenuity  that  the  power  or  wit  of  man  can 
exercise  or  devise,  but  must  all  continue  while  the 
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system  lasts.  And  who  can  say,  but  that  through 
the  exodus  of  repeated  Slave  insun'ections,  the 
oppressed  are  destined  by  inscrutable  laws, 
eventually  to  secui*e  their  freedom  ? 

Boston,  November,  1850. 
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liY     JAMES     RICHARDSON,  JR. 
I. 

It  noecls  no  Seer's  eye  to  see, 

No  Prophet's  tongue  to  tell, 
The  changes  which  the  mystic  breast 

Of  the  great  future  swell. 
Already,  from  the  radiant  skies, 

O'er  all  the  joyful  earth, 
Grleam  forth  the  bright  and  cheermg  signs 

Of  a  new  and  holier  Bh'th. 
Glad  voices  fill  the  sounding  air 

With  loud  exultuig  glee, 
And  words  with  mighty  meaning  fraught 

Come  booming  o'er  the  sea. 
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For  now  the  first  shall  he  the  last, 
The  last  shall  be  the  first, 

And  what,  before,  all  did  adore 
Shall  be  by  all  accurst. 

II. 

The  ancient  Wrong  enthroned  on  high, 

And  decked  in  pomp  and  pride ; 
And  by  Earth's  princes  and  her  priests 

Upheld  and  deified. 
Now  trembling,  totters  to  its  fall, 

While,  with  a  fearful  cry, 
Its  crowd  of  servile  worshippers 

From  forth  the  ruins  fly. 
Time-honored  Crimes  and  Tyrannies, 

With  Slavery's  cmel  blight, 
Are  banished  by  the  new-bora  power 

Of  Freedom  and  tlie  Right. 
And  thus  the  first  shall  be  the  last; 

The  last  shall  be  the  first, 
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Aiid  what,  before,  all  did  adore, 
Shall  be  by  all  accurst. 

III. 

The  rich  man  lapped  in  luxury, 

And  clothed  in  woven  gold, 
^Vhose  frozen  heart,  through  greed  of  wealth, 

Is  unto  mammon  sold ; 
^Vliat  though  the  fawning  flatterer's  tongue 

A  hollow  reverence  piiys! 
And  men,  for  favor,  not  himself 

But  his  possessions  praise  I  — 
The  day,  the  blessed  day,  shall  dawn 

When  wealth  no  more  shall  rule. 
Nor  honest  S2}artan  poverty 

Be  scorned  by  fopling  fool. 
And  when  "God's  poor"  then'  high  estate 

And  priceless  worth  shall  feel, 
Nor  rich  oppressor  crush  them  down 

Beneath  his  iron  heel. 
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For  then  the  first  sliall  be  tlie  last, 
The  last  shall  be  the  first, 

And  what,  before,  all  did  adore, 
Shall  be  by  all  accurst. 

IV. 

No  more  the  noise  of  wassail  sounds 

Within  the  lordly  hall; 
Nor  high-bom  chief,  nor  low-bom  churl 

Hold  drunken  carnival. 
Nor  sparkling  on  the  festal  board 

The  costly  liquor  streams, 
Nor  in  the  cup  the  rich  red  wine 

With  tempting  lustre  gleams. 
The  proud  wine-bibber,  envied  once, 

Now  bows  his  head  in  shame. 
And  water  from  the  crystal  fount 

Exalts  the  good  man's  fame. 
For  now  the  first  shall  be  the  last, 

The  last  shall  be  the  first. 
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And  what,  before,  all  did  adore, 
Shall  ho  by  all  accurst. 

V. 

The  haughty  southern  planter, 

Lord  of  his  hundred  Slaves, 
Once  welcomed  with  obsequious  smiles, 

Now  ranks  with  basest  knaves. 
W\mt  though  he  boasts  his  acres  broad, 

And  lavishes  his  gold?  — 
The  gold,  not  his,  wrung  from  the  blood 

Of  childi'en  bought  and  sold!  — 
The  honest  freeman  tui'ns  away 

With  loathing  from  his  sight, 
xlnd  pitying  leads  the  hunted  Slave 

To  Freedom's  glorious  light. 
And  thus  the  fii'st  shall  be  the  last, 

The  last  shall  bo  the  first, 
And  what,  before,  all  did  adore 

Shall  be  by  all  accurst. 

Dedham,  November,  1850. 
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Katcllffc  ©orlrott. 

A     SKETCH     FROM  MEMORY. 
BY    IJDMUXD  QUINCY. 

The  ways  by  wliich  tlie  American  Abolitionist 
fares  through  the  wilderne^iS  of  this  world,  though 
they  be  ways  of  wisdom,  are  not  always  peaceful, 
as  men  call  peace,  or  pleasant,  as  the  world  counts 
pleasure.  Now  hath  he  to  struggle  thi'ough  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  anon  ApoUyon  "  straddles 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way  "  to  do  Imn 
battle.  Messrs.  Worldly  Wiseman,  Mistrust,  and 
Timorous  beset  him  at  the  outset  of  his  pilgrimage ; 
Envy,  Superstition,  and  Pickthank  hale  huii  before 
Lord  Hategood,  as  he  wends  through  Vanity  Fair ; 
and  for  his  best  companions  he  often  hath  no  better 
than  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  Mr.  Ready-to-halt,  or  Mr. 
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Bespondency,  and  his  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Much-afraid. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  hath  his  compensations  and 
his  consolations.  Besides  the  comfortable  and 
excellent  thmgs  which  are  shown  to  hun  in  the 
Interpreter's  House  at  the  l>eginning  of  his  journey, 
and  the  cheering  visions  vouchsafed  from  the  Delec- 
tahle  Mountams,  when  it  is  farther  advanced,  he 
hath  much  solace  in  the  small  company  of  the  Elect, 
even  Faithful  and  Hopeful,  who  keej)  pace  with 
him  unto  the  end.  And,  moreover,  the  casual 
societies  into  which  he  falls  in  the  course  of 
his  pilgrimage  arc  often  full  of  interest  and 
cncom-agement.  His  hospitable  sympathies  may 
sometimes,  to  be  sure,  be  wasted  on  unworthy 
guests ;  but  agam  amends  is  made  him  by  finding 
that  he  has  entertained  an  angel  unawares. 

I  well  remember  one  of  these  visitations  which 
fell  to  my  share,  some  ten  "or  by'r  Lady,  inclin- 
ing to  "  a  dozen  years  ago ;  although  I  am  afraid 
that  the  angelic  character  of  my  visitant  may  be 
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doubted  by  some  of  the  Buininglmm  saints  that 
pass  current  hereabouts.  To  my  mmd,  with  all 
his  alloy,  he  was  worth  them  all.  At  that  time  I 
was  (the  Lord  forgive  me  !)  a  practicmg  Counsellor 
at  Law  in  Boston.  One  day  a  friend  entered  my 
chambers  followed  by  an  aged  gentleman,  whom  he 
introduced  to  me  as  **  Mr.  Ratcliffc  Grordon,  foiinerly 
of  Vu'ginia,  and  now  of  Alabama."  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  my  new 
acquaintance,  who  looked,  as  Fieldmg  says  Joseph 
Andi'ews  did,  as  one  might  think,  who  had  never 
seen  a  lord,  like  a  nobleman ; "  but  I  inly  marvel- 
led what  business  a  gentleman,  who  had  spent  three 
quarters  of  a  century  between  a  breeding  and  a 
consuming  Slave  State,  could  have  with  me. 

My  friend,  however,  soon  explained  it  by  saying, 
"  Mr.  Gordon  wished  to  be  introduced  to  an 
Abolitioni&t,  and  so  I  have  brought  him  to  you." 
Adding,  as  he  took  his  leave,  liaving  discharged 
his  office,  **  and  I  think  you  will  find  him  as  vehe- 
ment a  one  himself  as  your  heart  could  desire  !  " 
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"An  Abolitionist!"  said  I,  turning  to  Mr. 
Gordon,  I  had  hardly  hoped  to  hear  that,  Sir,  when 
I  was  told  that  you  had  lived  all  your  life  in  the 
Slave  States." 

"Why  so?"  he  returned  a  little  testily,  for 
though  thoroughly  well  bred  in  his  manners,  he 
obviously  belonged  to  the  Su*  Anthony  Absolute 
school,  **  where  should  a  man  become  an  Abolition- 
ist, if  it  be  not  in  the  Slave  States?  But,"  he 
continued,  "  I  should  not  be  an  Abolitionist,  if  I 
lived  in  New  England !" 

"  Ah,  indeed !  why  so  ?  " 

"Why,  I  have  heard  more  said  in  justification 
of  Slavery,  since  I  have  been  m  Boston,  than  I  ever 
heard  in  all  my  life  in  the.  Slave  States.  "Why, 
Su',"  he  went  on,  rising  as  he  went,  mto  a  towering- 
passion,  "why,  Sir,  if  I  were  a  New  England  man 
and  were  insulted  as  I  hear  you  insulted  every  day, 
I 'd  have  the  rascal  out,  Sir !  I 'd  have  his  heart's 
blood,  Sir ! " 

15* 
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"  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  insults  of  which 
you  speak  ?  " 

"Why,  Su*,"  he  replied,  "no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday,  at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  a  rascal "  (the  courteous  reader  will 
pai'don  me  for  pretermitting  the  particular  participle 
with  which  he  qualified  this  noun  substantive,)  "  a 
rascal  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  our  Slaves 
are  better  off  than  your  white  laborers!  Better 
off ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone  of  concentrated 
rage  and  contempt,  "better  off,  indeed!  I  never 
saw  a  white  woman's  child  taken  from  her  breast 
and  sold  before  her  eyes!  or  sold  before  it  was 
born  !  And  that 's  what  I  *  v^e  seen  hundreds  of 
tunes  done  to  Slaves  !  " 

"  And  did  you  answer  him.  Sir?  "  I  inquu'ed. 

"To  be  sure  I  did,"  he  replied,  "I  told  him 
just  what  I  tell  you  now.  That  if  I  had  been  a 
New  England  man  I  would  have  called  hmi  out, 
Su' !    That  I  would  have  had  his  life's  blood,  Sir  ! 
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Nothing  but  blood  could  have  washed  out  such  an 
insult  as  that." 

And  it  is  not  urJikely  he  would  have  been  as 
good  as  his  word,  for  I  found  out  aftei-wards  that 
forty  years  before,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  Scotch- 
man in  Zeluco,  who  fought  in  vindication  of  the 
honor  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  he  had  fought  a 
duel  to  resent  some  disrespectful  expressions  used 
in  his  hearing  about  the  elder  Adams.  For  my 
old  friend  was  a  Federalist  of  the  most  determined 
type.  He  was  a  neighbor,  personal  friend,  and 
political  supporter  of  Washing-ton ;  but,  Vkginian 
as  he  was,  John  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering 
seemed  to  be  the  gods  of  his  political  idolatry. 

I  have  no  justification  to  offer  for  Mr.  Gordon's 
adherence  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  "  trial  by 
battel,"  to  the  modern  *'  tribunal  of  twelve  paces," 
nor  for  tiome  of  his  other  customs  and  habits.  For 
historical  (or  biographical)  accuracy  compels  me  to 
state  (shockmg  as  the  statement  must  have  been  to 
General  Taylor,  and  to  all  his  reverend  and  pious 
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supporters)  that  this  my  "angel  unawai'es "  would 
swear !  0,  how  he  would  swear !  I  can  only 
plead  in  palliation  of  the  first  failing,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  semi-barharous  countries  where 
he  had  lived  his  life,  and  for  the  last,  the  almost 
universal  usage  of  his  day  and  generation ;  of  which 
we  have  seen  the  remains  tarnishing  the  perfection 
of  the  high  breeding  of  many  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  of  whom  so  few  now  remain  upon  the 
stage.  But  justice  to  my  old  friend  requu'es  me  to 
say  that  his  loudest  and  deepest  curses  were  ever 
reserved  for  Slaveiy  and  its  apologists. 

I  thudi  I  never  met  with  any  one  so  penetrated 
with  abhorrence  of  the  Slave  system,  or  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  details,  as 
Mr.  Gordon.  The  familiarity  of  seventy-five  years, 
with  every  phase  of  its  abomination,  seemed  to 
have  had  no  hardening  effect  upon  his  heart.  They 
were  ever  new  to  him,  and  his  indignation  against 
them  was  ever  fresh.  He  had  been  bom  and  bred 
a  Slaveholder,  and  had  retained  his  Slaves  until 
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about  twenty  years  before  the  time  I  knew  liim. 
Then  he  emancipated  them. 

"  I  could  keep  them  no  longer,  "  said  he  to  me, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  on  this  point,  *'  I 
could  keep  them  no  longer;  for  /  tasted  their 
sweat  in  my  bread!  " 

"VMiilc  he  was  in  Boston,  at  this  time,  as  he  was 
passing  thi'ough  Ann  Street,  one  day,  a  black  man 
rushed  out  of  a  shop  as  he  went  by  and  overtook 
him  with  tears  of  joy.  It  was  one  of  his 
emancipated  Slaves.  He  took  his  old  master  to 
his  shop,  and  to  his  house  over  it,  and  showed  him 
his  free  and  happy  family.  Mr.  Gordon's  own 
aged  eyes  wei'e  wet  when  he  told  me  the  story. 
Many  as  might  have  been  the  oaths  registered  in 
the  Chancery  of  Heaven  against  my  old  friend,  I 
do  not  think  the  Recording  Angel  could  have 
looked  down  upon  that  scene  and  not  have  dropped 
a  sympathizing  tear  upon  them  that  would  have 
blotted  them  all  out  forever. 

Mr.  Gordon's  emancipation  of  his  Slaves  made 
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all  the  difference  to  liiin  between  competence  and 
comparative  poverty.    He  represented  two  of  the 
old  cavalier  families  of  the  Ancient  Dommion,  his 
ancestors,  on  both  the  Gordon  and  Ratcliffe  side, 
having  emigrated  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
—  "Worcester's  laui'eate  wreath,"  —  had  placed 
the  brewer  of  Huntingdon  on  the  thi'one  of  the 
Stuarts.    Like  many  of  the  old  Vii'ginia  families, 
his  had  gradually  fallen  away  as  the  curse  of 
Slavery  began  to  cling  closer  and  closer  to  its 
victmis.    His  patrmionial  estates  had  dwindled 
away,  and  the  twenty  or  thirty  Slaves  that  remained 
to  him  were  the  chief  of  his  substance.    Had  he 
retained  and  sold  them,  the  proceeds  would  have 
made  hun  easy,  though  not  affluent,  for  life.  As 
it  was,  after  a  few  years,  he  sold  what  remained  of 
the  broad  lands  of  his  fathers,  and  emigrated  in 
his  old  age  to  the  extreme  southern  State  (as  men 
then  esteemed  southern  extremes,  —  we  shall  soon 
call  it  the  middle  State)  of  Alabama,  where  he 
resorted  to  the  profession,  which,  like  Washington, 
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he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  of  a  Surveyor,  for  his 
subsistence.  The  object  of  his  visit  to  Boston  was 
the  sale  of  an  extremely  beautiful  map  of  his 
adopted  State  which  he  had  prepared  from  his 
personal  surveys. 

Mr.  Gordon  always  remmded  me  of  characters 
one  reads  of  in  romances.  A  decayed  gentleman 
with  all  the  consciousness  of  what  was  due  to  himself, 
and  all  the  sensitiveness  to  his  treatment  by  others, 
which  marks  that  melancholy  and  interesting 
character.  His  looks  were  singularly  prepossessing. 
His  head  and  face  were  strikmgly  like  the  busts  of 
Washington,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  His  grey 
haur  combed  back  from  his  forehead  and  tied  by  a 
ribbon  behind,  his  spare,  erect  person,  and  his 
punctilious  politeness,  a  little  formal  and  ceremo- 
nious, perhaps,  according  to  modern  notions,  might 
have  been  worked  up  to  advantage  by  a  novel- 
writer,  had  he  fallen  in  the  way  of  any  of  that 
light  and  frivolous  generation.  Even  his  choleric 
and  testy  ebullitions,  called  forth  as  they  were  by 
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cruelty  and  meanness,  cliiefly,  gave  a  piquancy 
and  expression  to  his  character,  which  I  should 
have  heen  loth  to  lose.  He  was,  altogether,  one  of 
the  most  rememherable  persons  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Gordon  gave  the  full  weight  of  his  testimony 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  measures  of  the  modern 
Abolitionists.  He  recognized  our  philosophy  and 
our  method,  as  far  as  then  developed,  as  the  true 
way  of  the  Slave's  salvation.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  this  effect,  if  I  do  not  very  much  misrememher, 
to  Mr.  Garrison.  He  naturally  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  course  of  the  Misses  Grimke,  who 
were  at  that  tune  actively  engaged  in  their  public 
Anti-Slavery  labors.  He  was  very  desirous  of  a 
personal  interview  with  them,  but  ckcumstances 
preventing  it,  he  wrote  them  a  letter  of  approbation 
and  encouragement,  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in 
the  way  upon  wlii^.h  they  had  entered.  It  ended 
thus :  "  You  have  begun  a  good  work,  and  I  bid 
you  go  on.  You  shaU  prosper!  Although  you 
may  not  know  the  impression  you  have  made,  yet 
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believe  me,  that  impression  is  extensive  and 
lasting ;  and  believe  me,  who  was  once  a  holder  of 
Slaves,  you  have  kindled  a  fire  which  shall  burn, 
and  bui*n,  until  the  whole  system  of  Slaveiy  is 
overthrown.  "  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Libera- 
tor of  3Iarch  23, 1838,  signed,  "  A  Fkiend  of  the 
Slave.  "  In  this  free  country,  it  was  unsafe  for 
an  inhabitant  of  a  Slave  State  to  blaspheme 
Slavery,  even  at  the  North,  under  his  own  proper 
signatui'e !  And  even  now  I  feel  it  pmdent  to 
conceal  his  real  name  and  latest  abode,  under 
fictitious  names,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
bringing  him  into  trouble,  should  he  yet  survive  ! 

When  Mr.  Gordon  had  finished  the  business 
upon  which  he  came  to  Boston,  he  bade  me 
farewell  with  a  hearty  blessing  on  the  cause,  and 
then  he  went  his  way  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I 
had  one  letter  from  him  after  his  return  home ;  but 
from  that  time  to  this,  I  have  never  heard  of  him. 
I  presume  that  he  has  been  a  long  time  dead.  His 

great  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  together  with 
16 
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the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  make  this  ahnost  certam. 
I  have  delayed  this  account  of  hmi,  which  I  always 
intended  to  put  on  record,  until  I  could  feel 
morally  sure  that  he  was  beyond  the  troubling  of 
the  wicked,  and  that  he  had  entered  into  the  rest 
that  awaits  the  weary.    I  have  described  him  as  I 
remember  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  "  nothing 
extenuated.  "   I  have  not  endeavored  to  erect  hun 
into  a  Saint,  according  to  the  present  scheme  of 
canonization.    He  made  no  pretensions  to  superior 
godliness  or  goodness.    But  his  words  showed 
that  he  was  no  hypocrite,  his  actions  proved  that 
his  heart  was  magnanimous  and  humane.  There 
are  worse  men  than  Ratcliffe  Gordon,  who  can 
preach  and  pray  against  Slavery  and  War  and  then 
choose  for  their  Chief  Ruler  the  incarnation  of 
both  these  crimes,  who  would  stand  afar  oflf  from  him 
and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  this  profane 
swearer  and  duellist.    But  when  all  these  en'ors  of 
his  speech  and  of  his  life  were  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  Divine  Justice  against  his  habitual 
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love  of  mankind,  so  nobly  manifested  in  tlie 
crowning  act  of  his  history,  I  hope  and  believe 
that  he  went  up  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living  justified  rather  than  they. 

Dediiam,  November,  1848. 
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C^gitiinitc  Ire  £'mla»age. 

TAR    M.     EMILE  SOUVESTBE. 

AucuNB  institution  humaine  ne  pent  pretendre  u 
etre  durable  si  elle  n*est  Idgitimo.  Voyons 
Torigine  de  I'esclavage  et  comment  il  a  pu  se 
fonder  dans  le  monde. 

L'esclavage  est  evidcmment  nd  de  la  guerre. 
Par  la  conqu^te  le  vainqueur  semblait  acquerir  un 
droit  sur  le  vaincu;  maitre  de  sa  vie,  il  se 
contentait  de  lui  prendre  sa  liberty.  C'^tait 
comme  un  dddommagement  des  pc^rils  qu'il  avait 
courus  pour  le  vaincre ;  un  prix  de  son  courage, 
le  gain  de  cette  terrible  partie  de  la  guerre  oii 
chaque  joueur  so  mettait  lui-meme  pour  enjeu. 
Dans  la  morale  grossiere  des  peuples  barbares,  on 
comprend  que  I'esclavage  eut  ainsi  une  originc 
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legitime  ou,  du  moins,  une  raison  d'etre, — mais 
chez  les  peuples  moderncs,  rien  de  pareil ! 

L'liomme  que  vous  possedez,  vous  ne  I'avez 
point  acquis  par  la  lutte ;  il  ne  recompense  point 
vos  efforts,  m^me  en  vous  plagant  au  point  de 
vue  de  la  logique  payeime;  vous  n'avez  sur  lui 
aucun  droit  soutenable ;  vous  n'^tes  pas  son  maitre, 
car  vous  ne  Tavez  pas  soumis. 

Etes  vous  au  moins  proprietaire  de  sa  personne 
en  vertu  d'un  contrat  volontaire?  Vous  a-t-il 
alidnd  sa  libert(S  en  dchange  de  quelque  faveur 
ou  en  paiement  de  quelque  service,  comme  le 
faisaient  les  pauvres  habitants  de  I'Attique  avant 
la  constitution  de  Solon  ?  Pas  davantage !  il  n'y 
a  eu  entre  vous  aucun  marchd,  aucun  contrat. 

L'homme  que  vous  regardez  comme  votre  bien  a 

6t6  pris  au  piege  dans  son  pays,  enlev^  par  violence, 

conduit  ici  et  vendu!    Ce  n'est  ni  une  proie 

gagnee  sur  vos  ennemis,  ni  un  serviteur  qui  s'est 

livr^  h  vous;  c'est  une  marcbandise  vol^e  dont 

vous  vous  etes  fait  le  rdceleur.    Votre  propriet 
16* 
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n'a  done  aucun  moyen  de  se  justifier  dans  son 
origine.  Elle  n'a  pas  meme  la  logique  feroce  des 
peuples  de  I'antiquite.  Je  vous  demande  ce  que 
peuvent  en  penser  des  peuples  Chretiens  ? 

Le  paganisme  avoit  regie  les  principaux  rapjwrts 
de  la  divinity  avec  I'homme.  11  ayait  sanctifi^  les 
grandes  vertus  sociales ;  mais  sans  rien  faire  pour 
I'iudiyidualitd  humame.  Le  Christianismo  I'a 
releyee.  II  est  yenu  annoncer  h  chaque  homme 
qu'outre  sa  part  dans  la  destinee  de  la  societe,  il 
ayait  une  destinee  particuliere  a  accomplir,  et 
qu'il  portait  en  lui  une  etincelle  diyine !  Oui, 
donner  h  chaque  fils  d^Adam  une  ^e  a  sauyer, 
c'etait  etablir  une  n^cssite  conuuune,  constater  la 
ressemblanee  essentielle  de  tons  les  etres,  creer 
enfin  I'egalit^  des  hommes  par  I'^galite  de 
leur  supreme  deyoir.  Le  jour  ou  Ton  proclama 
cette  doctrine  dans  le  monde,  Tesclayage  fut 
yirtuellement  oondamnd ;  car  I'homme  ne  peut  se 

croire  plus  long.temps  le  droit  de  poss^er  son 
semblable,  un  etre  doue  de  sa  parcelle  d'immor- 
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talite,  un  frere  aussi  precieux  que  lui  k  leur  pere 
Gommun. 

L'hypocrisie,  I'interet,  les  prejuges  auront  beau 
se  debattre  centre  ces  principes.  lis  n'en  pourront 
sortir.  Enfermes  dans  la  verity  ils  s'y  agiteront 
inutilement  comme  I'ecureuil  dans  sa  roue,  et 
rillegitimiM  de  Tacquisition  de  I'liomme  par 
rhomme  restera  ^vidente  pour  tous  ceux  qui 
regarderont  avee  les  yeux  de  la  conscience. 

Nous  savons  bieu  que  vaincus  sur  les  principes, 
les  partisans  de  la  servitude  argumenteront  du  fait 
accompli.  Si  on  ne  pent  prouver  que  I'esclavage 
est  juste,  on  prouvera  qu'il  est  ndcessaire! 
Defense  ordinaire  aux  causes  honteuses  ou  perdues ! 
Oui !  L'esclavage  est  n^cessaire  comme  I'ont  ete 
les  buchers  pour  conserver  des  croyances  qui 
malgr^  tout  se  sont  ^teintes ;  necessaire  comme 
<5taient  les  Bastilles  pour  soutenir  un  ordre  social 
avec  lequel  nous  les  avons  vues  crouler ;  ndcessaire 
comme  le  sont  aujourd'hui  les  eonseils  de  guerre 
en  Autriche,  les  bastonnades  en  Italic,  les  d<^por- 
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tations  en  Russie;  necessairc  comme  tout  ce  qui 
favorisc  les  usui-pations,  conunc  tout  cc  qui  souticnt 
los  privileges,  eomiiie  tout  ce  qui  travaille  h 
maiutciilr  un  orilre  facticc  ct  monstrucux  au 
detriment  cle  la  justice  et  de  la  raison. 

Paris,  Mai,  1850. 
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J0  jSlatJ^rg  C^gitimate? 

BY    M.  SOUVESTKE. 

No  human  institution  can  hope  to  endure  which 
is  not  legitimate.  Lot  us  glance  at  the  ori^  of 
Slavery  and  see  how  it  came  to  establish  itself  in 
the  world. 

Slavery  is,  clearly,  the  ofFs2)ring  of  War.  By 
conquest  the  victor  gained  an  apparent  right  over 
the  vanquished ;  having  his  life  in  his  power,  he 
was  satisfied  with  depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  It 
was  a  kind  of  amends  for  the  dangers  he  had 
incurred  to  conquer  him ;  a  reward  of  his  valor, 
the  winnmgs  in  that  terrible  game  of  war,  upon  the 
turn  of  which  each  player  stakes  himself.  We  can 
understand  how,  according  to  the  rude  morality  of 
barbarous  nations.  Slavery  could  thus  claim  a 
legitimate  origin,  or,  at  least,  a  reason  for  its 
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existence, — but  among  modem  nations,  never, 
never ! 

The  man  in  your  possession  you  have  gained  by 
no  struggle ;  you  have  no  claim  upon  his  toU  even 
if  you  put  yourself  in  the  point  of  view  of  heathen 
logic;  you  have  no  right  to  him  that  will  bear 
scrutiny ;  you  are  not  his  master,  for  you  have  not  - 
conquered  him. 

Are  you  even  the  owner  of  his  person  by  vu:tue 
of  a  voluntary  agreement  ?  Has  he  transferred  his 
liberty  to  you  as  a  return  for  some  benefit,  as  a 
consideration  for  some  service  as  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  Attica  were  wont  to  do  before  the 
laws  of  Solon  ?  Not  at  all !  There  has  been  no 
bargain,  no  contract,  between  you. 

The  man  whom  you  consider  as  your  property 
was  entrapped  in  his  own  country,  torn  thence  by 
violence,  conveyed  hither  and  sold!  He  is  no 
prize  won  from  your  enemies,  no  servant  who  has 
bound  himself  to  you ;  't  is  a  piece  of  stolen  goods 
of  which  you  have  consented  to  be  the  receiver. 
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Your  property,  then,  can  find  no  justification  in  its 
origin.  It  cannot  stand,  even,  the  fierce  logic  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  I  ask  you  what  can 
Chiistian  nations  think  of  it  ? 

Paganism  systematized  the  chief  relations  of 
Deity  with  Man.  It  deified  the  great  social 
vu'tues ;  but  it  did  nothing  for  the  individual  man. 
Christianity  raised  him  up.  It  came  to  proclaim 
to  every  man  that,  besides  his  share  in  the  destiny 
of  society,  he  had  an  individual  destiny  to  fulfill, 
and  that  he  bore  within  him  a  spark  of  the  Divine 
Essence.  Yes,  to  give  to  every  son  of  Adam  a 
soul  to  be  saved  was  to  establish  a  common  want, 
to  prove  the  substantial  oneness  of  all  souls,  to 
create,  finally,  the  equality  of  men  by  the  equality 
of  thek  highest  duty.  When  this  doctrine  was 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  upon  that  day  Slavery 
was  virtually  condemned.  For  man  could  no 
longer  believe  himself  entitled  to  own  his  equal,  a 
being  endowed  with  a  particle  of  immortality  like 
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his  own,  a  brother  as  dear  to  their  common  Father 
as  he  hunself. 

Hypocrisy,  self-interest,  prejudice,  may  well 
strive  against  these  prmcij)les.  They  can  never 
escape  from  them.  Shut  up  in  truth,  they  will 
weaiy  themselves  to  no  purpose  in  theu*  struggles 
with  it,  like  the  squuTcl  in  his  whu-ling  cage,  and 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  acquisition  of  man  hy  man 
will  be  made  plam  to  all  who  view  it  with  the  eyes 
of  conscience. 

We  know  well  enough  that,  when  van(][uished  on 
principles,  the  champions  of  Slavery  rest  their 
defence  of  it  upon  the  fact  of  its  necessary 
existence.  If  they  cannot  prove  that  Slavery  is 
just,  they  will  show  that  it  is  necessary !  Vulgar 
defence  of  disgraceful  or  desperate  causes !  Yes !  * 
Slavery  is  necessary  as  fire  and  fagot  were  for 
the  preservation  of  creeds,  which,  notwithstanding, 
are  extinct ;  necessary  as  were  Bastilcs  to  maintain 
a  social  state  along  with  which  we  have  seen  them 
sink  in  ruins ;  necessary  as  couit  martials  are  even 
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now  in  Austria,  as  the  bastinado  is  in  Italy,  as 
banishment  in  Russia ;  necessary  as  is  cvei-ythmg 
which  comforts  tyranny,  which  upholds  privilege, 
which  toils  to  sustain  a  fictitious  and  monstrous 
state  of  things  at  war  with  justice  and  with 
reason ! 

Paris,  May,  1850. 
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0cttlclr ! 

"  The  times  have  been, 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end :  but  now  they  rise  again, 
Willi  twenty  mortal  nmrders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.  This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is." — Shakspcark. 

BY    EDOAB    BUCKINGH  AS£. 

And  so  it  was  thought,  at  last,  the  great 
agitation  of  the  land  was  over !  The  "wolf  and  the 
lamb  were  to  dwell  together,  and  the  child  was  to 
put  his  hand  in  safety  upon  the  den  of  the 
cockatrice.  Oh !  beautiful  vision !  fair  hope  of 
heaven  upon  earth ! 

But  what  a  disappointment !  The  statesmen  of 
1850,  like  such  hosts  of  then:  predecessors  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  have  undertaken,  but  m  vain,  to 
calm  the  janing  elements  of  society  to  peace.  But 
never  was  sight  shorter,  than  that  of  statesmen  of 
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the  present  day.  It  saw  not  a  moment  ahead. 
Louis  XVI.,  whoa  it  was  announced  to  him, — 
Sire,  this  is  not  a  rebellion,  it  is  a  revolution,  — 
Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  who  were  kings  in  the 
morning  and  fugitives  at  noon,  were  at  least  as  far- 
sighted,  as  the  gi'eat  commoners  of  our  own  day, 
who  slept  so  sweetly,  when  Congress  closed  its 
session  last,  and  woke  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
all  their  work  must  be  begun,  to  be  accomplished 
again. 

Politicians,  accustomed  to  manage  parties,  or  to 
be  managed  by  them,  are  very  wise  and  useful  in 
the  midst  of  common  affairs; — but  there  have 
been  questions  ever,  along  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world,  in  which  elements  appear  that  defy  their 
subtlest  calculations.  Politics  are  not  like  mathe- 
matics, in  which,  from  data  \veU  fixed'  and 
understood,  results  must  follow  as  surely  as.  the  last 
link  of  the  chain  the  hand  that  holds  and  draws 
the  first.  They  are  rather  like  electrical  phe- 
nomena, in  which,  while  the  operator  has  taken 
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carefuUcst  pains,  that  bis  fluid  shall  be  coUectecl, 
he  is  surprised  to  find  that  an  unseen  iuflucnce  in 
the  atmosphere  has  been  silently,  and  like  a  spirit, 
waiting  upon  his  instruments  and  bearing  all  his 
electricity  away. 

Your  real  politician,  happy  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  accustomed  to  count  majorities,  and  to 
apply  the  commonest  motives  of  hope  of  office, 
honor  and  wealth  to  the  human  heart,  ignores 
human  nature  in.  its  broader  manifestations,  or 
knows  nothing  of  the  human  soul.  Pah  !  That 
is  a  word,  fit  for  the  Church,  —  fit  for  weak  women, 
and  old  men  as  weak.  But  though  fames  and 
hob-goblins  have  been  voted  out  of  power  and,  very 
silently  acquiescing  in  the  recorded  decision  of  the 
majority,  have  quietly  removed  their  presence  and 
activity  to  some  other  world,  — yet  spirits  remain, 
— ghosts, — terrible  ghosts,  —  walking  the  streets 
not  at  dead  of  night,  but  at  noon-day,  —  not  fearing 
the  cock  and  vanishing  at  its  crowing,  —  whom  no 
priest  with  bell  and  book  can  lay.    They  haunt 
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the  world  on  all  sides,  keeping  peace  when  things 
go  right ;  but  when  statesmen  become  oj^pressors, 
then  suddenly,  more  fearfully  than  the  witches 
before  Macbeth  and  Banc[uo,  they  rise,  they 
gather,  they  fill  the  air  on  all  sides  and  above,  — 
and  take  the  management  of  affau'S  to  themselves. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  none  understand  them ; 
none  can  manage  them ;  none  can  buy  them  off ; 
none  can  silence  them ;  none  know  to  what  then- 
action  tends,  or  when  the  end  will  be,  when  office 
and  power  will  return  to  those  who  claim  them  as  a 
hereditary  portion,  or  an  indefeasible  right.  To 
the  common  view,  they  riot  like  winds  and  rains, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  in  the  storm,  or  like  careless 
meny  dancers  of  the  sky,  in  the  clearness  of  the 
evening.  Politicians  can  get  along  very  well  with 
common  men,  —  but  ghosts  are  beyond  them. 
They  can  deal  with  love  of  office,  admu-ation  of 
wealth  and  state,  fear  of  power  or  any  weaker 
dispositions  of  the  human  heart, — but  when 

consciences  come,  they  first  laugh  at  the  ^^sion, 
17-* 
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like  strong  men  in  a  cburcli-yaid,  then  they 
look  around  them,  and  at  last  tremble  and 
retreat. 

And  so  the  Slavery  question  is  not  settled  !  It 
is  not  you  or  I  that  say  so ;  there  is  a  great  spirit 
abroad  in  the  world  that  says  it.  It  may  be  heard 
in  every  breeze ;  it  sjjeaks  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night;  in  the  counting-room  of  the  merchant,  it 
interrupts  his  calculations  with  its  secret  voice ;  — 
in  the  study  of  the  statesman,  where  none  is 
present  but  himself,  and  fine  aiTangements  have 
just  been  carefully  thought  out,  it  interposes  its 
presence,  and  inteiTupts  the  sweet  design.  From 
the  sacred  desk,  the  preacher  shall  say,  "  there  is 
no  such  a  spirit,"  —  and  even  there  it  rises  before 
his  eyes,  or  knocks  at  the  doors  of  his  heart.  Not 
the  friends  of  the  Slave  know  that  the  question  is 
not  settled.  Politicians  know  it.  Oppressors 
know  it.  England  knows  it ;  Austria  knows  it. 
Everybody,  all  over  the  world,  knows  that  the 
Slavery  agitation  is  not  settled,  and  is  not,  in  the 
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way  that  has  been  thought,  even  approachmg  a 
settlement. 

Tote  cannot  settle  it :  —  nor  indeed  can  we. 
No  composition  of  parties,  —  no  marshalling  of 
forces,  —  no  arrangements  of  speakership,  or  presi- 
dency, — no  cunning  tactics  of  any  kind  can  settle 
this  great  question.  It  will  not  be  settled, 
according  to  your  opmion,  nor  according  to  any 
opinion  of  mine.  But  it  will  come  to  a  settlement. 
The  acid  and  the  alkalies  will  meet,  —  stirring  will 
not  separate  them :  the  solution  will  crystallize, 
and  the  diamond  will  form,  and  the  world  will 
wonder  at  it.  You  or  I  may  help  the  process,  and 
bring  the  result  more  speedily  about :  we  may 
retard  it,  by  mingling  in  our  selfishness,  oui* 
passion,  our  ignorance,  but  the  everlasting  laws  of 
God  will  not  be  repealed,  and  the  settlement  will 
come.  You  may  perhaps  retard  it,  for  your  day, 
and  enjoy,  with  such  quiet  as  may  be,  the  state  of 
confusion,  misnamed  peace,  in  which  you  live  :  but 
none  can  tell,  when  the  settlement  will  come,  nor 
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how  much  those  will  sufTcr  who  make  themselves 
opposers,  while  the  work  is  going  on. 

And  what  will  this  settlement  he  ?  The  entire 
abolition  of  Slaveiy.  The  word  has  gone  forth, 
and  never  can  he  recalled.  We  do  not  speak  it. 
We  only  reverently  hear  it,  and  humbly  and  with 
awe  repeat  it.  We  are  not  at  fault  for  the  great 
agitation  that  heaves  the  public  mind.  We  have, 
we  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  our  faults,  our  sins, 
and  judgment  hereafter  will  decide  upon  the  evil 
that  is  in  us.  But  were  we  pure,  as  the  brightest 
angel  before  the  throne,  we  could  not  have  helped 
the  agitation  with  which  the  land  is  roused.  It 
came,  and  it  has  borne  us  along.  And  had  we 
refused  to  give  ear  to  the  spuit  that  has  spoken,  — 
had  different  faults  and  sins  existed  in  us  and 
quieted  our  voices  and  lulled  us  to  guilty  sleep, 
others,  more  virtuous  than  we,  would  have  refused 
to  sleep,  while  the  still  small  voice  was  speaking, 
and  would  have  looked  on  to  worship,  while  the  fire 
was  licking  the  water  from  the  sacrifice.  Should 
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every  Abolitionist  in  the  land  be  hongld  to  silence, 
or  should  power  stop  their  speech,  yet  all  that  is 
now  said  would  find  speakers ;  and  more,  far  more 
will  be  spoken  in  time  to  come.  Tlie  end  is  not 
yet.  But  it  will  be.  AH  parties  will  be  swept  to 
nothingness  before  the  power  that  approaches.  All 
statesmen,  that  oppose,  will  fall  before  it.  Slavery 
will  be  abolished,  —  will  be  utterly  abolished,  — 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  the  consum- 
mation. 

But  will  not  the  Union  fall,  ere  ever  that  event 
will  be  brought  about  ?  Let  not  curiosity  endeavor 
to  peer  into  the  future  to  ask  that  question. 
Freedom  is  divine,  and  must  come  to  all  who  bear 
the  image  of  the  3Iaker.  The  Union  is  but  a 
human  contrivance,  —  and  however  wisely  we  may 
think  it  arranged  and  cemented, — though  the 
hands,  and  the  hearts,  and  the  blood  of  our  fathers 
are  in  it,  — it  is  still  but  the  work  of  man.  Isaiah 
has  not  prophesied  of  it,  David  has  not  foretold  its 
coming ;  the  revelations  that  have  brought  life  and 
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immortalitj  to  light  have  not  spoken  of  it.  There 
is  no  revelation  in  the  present  century,  that  declares 
that  it  shall  exist,  or  that  it  shall  fall.  We  may 
fondly  dwell  upon  its  charms,  admire  its  glories,  or 
revel  in  the  midst  of  the  prosperities  with  which  it 
surrounds  us :  but  we  have  no  word  from  on  high 
commanding  us  to  preserve  it.  To  speak  well  of 
it,  or  to  speak  ill  of  it,  Is  not  dishonoring  father  or 
mother,  nor  sinning  against  the  Spirit  that  dwells 
in  Holiness  above,  nor  breaking  any  other  com- 
mandment, or  necessarily  incurring  any  other  sin. 
As  V  lievers  in  the  infimtc  Spirit  of  Holiness,  the 
Union  is  not  our  care.  If  it  be  founded  in  justice, 
it  is  the  care  of  Qt)d,  and  will  continue :  if  in 
wickedness,  the  blessing  of  Grod  has  passed  away 
from  it. 

We  need  not  fear  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  will  take  place.  Our  fear  will  neither 
hasten,  nor  retard  the  event.  That  it  may,  per* 
chance,  be  endangered  by  the  views  which  we  hold 
and  proclaim,  of  the  absolute  right  of  every  man 
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to  his  freedom,  should  induce  us,  as  many  other 
considerations  should,  to  give  the  most  earnest 
heed  to  our  steps,  to  review  the  ground  we  take,  to 
bring  eveiy  thought  of  human  happiness,  or  expec- 
tation of  heavenly  bliss,  to  make  its  deepest 
impression  upon  our  minds.  But  it  should  not 
appall  us.  We  trust,  humbly  tnist,  that  it  is  not 
upon  worldly  calculations  and  ingenious  reasonings, 
or  with  heated  imaginations,  with  wild  enthusiasm, 
or  self-blinded  obstinacy,  that  we  proceed.  With 
higher  principles,  with  loftier  spirit,  no  bugbear 
should  deter  us  from  the  course  which  justice 
requires  us  to  take.  It  was  not  well  in  Oaiaphas  to 
fear  that  the  Bomans  would  come  and  take  away 
the  place  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  proceed  to 
condemn  the  guiltless  to  death,  to  avert  so  dreadful 
a  catastrophe.  The  revered  name  of  the  Jewish 
people,  hallowed  by  all  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the 
heroism  of  Gideon,  and  the  sweet  psalmody  of 
David,  was  not  worth  so  much,  that  a  crime  should 
bo  committed  to  save  it ;  and  we  must  not,  like 
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Caiaplias,  and  his  fellow-j>riests,  frigliten  ourselves, 
with  fears  of  dying  institutions,  and  in  our  fear, 
withhold  the  voice  that  proclaims  the  freedom  of 
the  Slave,  or  give  sanction  to  any  law  or  consti- 
tution that  alienates  his  liberty. 

And  we  need  not  fear,  should  the  Union  be 
dissolved.    What  calamities,  or  what  blessings, 
may  attend  that  strange  result,  no  human  eye  can 
foresee.    But  the  elements  of  human  happiness  do 
not  alone  depend  upon  this  or  that  of  human 
institutions.    The  winds,  that  blow  with  balmy 
sweetness  from  the  South,  caimot  be  turned  from 
then*  course,  by  the  re-writing  or  the  cancelling  of 
certain  parchments  and  records.    The  sun,  which 
warms  the  southern  soil,  cannot  be  prevented  "from 
climbmg,  each  summer,  to  his  northern  altitude  at 
noon-day,  —  and  the  rains  that  fertilize  our  fields 
will  still  continue  to  fall,  let  who  will  be  king  of 
the  south  country,  for  none  of  these  depend  on 
him.   But  the  air  will  breathe  as  warmly,  the  sun 
shine  as  brightly  upon  our  landscapes,  the  rain  fall 
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as  often  upon  our  fields,  the  seed  will  germinate  in 

the  bosom  of  the  soil,  and  the  stalk  bring  its  fruits 

to  matuiity,  and  all  the  healthful  and  the  solemn 

operations  of  great  Nature  proceed  as  wisely  and  as 

well  as  at  present,  should  other  institutions  be 

fashioned  by  man's  device,  than  those  we  fancy  are 

our  joy  and  glory  now.    There  is  a  Providence ; 

men  in  wiath  and  in  folly  may  make  aliens  or 

enemies  one  of  another;   we  cannot  alienate 

Providence,  or,  except  by  iniquity  or  faithlessness, 

turn  the  course  of  Providence  to  work  our  injury. 

The  Slavery  agitation  will  at  last  be  settled. 

Under  Divine  Providence,  it  will  be  settled  by 

human  instrumentality.    Should  the  ambition  of 

this  individual,  gazing  after  the  seals  of  office,  — 

or  the  avai'ice  of  that,  grasping  greedily,  nervously 

catching  after  the  means  of  wealth,  —  lead  such  to 

combme  and,  by  force  of  power,  settle  without 

reference  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  rights  of 

man,  this  great  question  of  the  human  race,  —  the 

settlement  will  soon  be  broken  up  agam.  Ancl 
18 
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though  their  plans  might  be  so  cunningly  laid,  that 
wealth  and  office  should  he  theirs  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  their  arrangements,  they  cannot  long  enjoy 
them.  They  cannot  stop  the  revolution  of  the 
eartli  upon  its  axis,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  moral 
world  will  bear  them  away  to  oblivion. 

Like  every  question,  this  of  Slavery  must  be 
settled  upon  the  basis  of  right !  Hast  thou  right 
to  the  wages  of  thy  fellow-man  ?  Hast  thou  right 
to  his  wife,  to  make  her  bow  down  to  thee,  and 
serve  thy  passion,  —  or  right  to  sanction  a  system 
which  allows  in  other  persons  every  tenible  crime  ? 
Hast  thou  right  to  deliver  him,  for  gold,  for  law, 
for  safety  to  thee,  thy  fellows,  and  thy  country,  to 
those  who  hold  him  a  beast,  a  thing  ?  Hast  thou 
right  to  do  these  things  ?  It  is  not  safe  to  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  right ! 

Do  not  let  our  settlements  be,  then,  like  so  many 
mistaken  settlements  made  in  every  age  since  the 
world  begun,  —  lasting  no  longer  than  clouds 
which,  by  covering  over  the  skies  for  a  night, 
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might  think  within  themselves  that  they  had 
forever  extinguished  the  sun  and  the  stars.  Cain 
might  have  thought,  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
that  he  had  forever  settled  his  o\m  superior  right 
to  the  favor  of  the  Divinity,  and  (juieted  the 
ranklmgs  of  his  own  jealousy.  But  his  brother's 
blood  called  from  the  ground,  and  the  fancied 
peace  and  favor  were  gone.  Pharaoh  made  many 
settlements; — but,  made  in  injustice,  they  were  all 
broken  up  again,  until  at  last,  with  all  his  host,  he 
sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  David  took  to 
himself  the  wife  of  Uriah,  and  when  the  news  came 
of  the  death  of  the  husband  in  the  forefront  of  the 
army,  then  he  thought  that  peaceful  enjoyment  had 
settled  upon  his  soul.  But,  unwise  that  he  was,  a 
word,  a  look  broke  up  his  enjoyment,  and  the  world 
smce  his  day  has  not  ceased  to  listen  to  the  wailings 
of  his  remorse  and  repentance.  And  when  the  cry 
went  up  to  Heaven,  "It  is  finished,"  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Bedeemer  was  at  rest  from  all  the 
agonies  of  mortal  life, — what  peace  the  guilty 
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people  of  Jerusalem  thought  would  settle  upon 
their  land  I  How  much  freer  breathed  Caiaphas, 
tliat  night,  in  thought  of  a  country  saved,  a  regal 
aspirant  removed  from  his  power  with  the  people. 
But  with  death  came  triumph.  And  not  alone  is 
the  hhod  of  the  martyrs  the  seed  of  the  church, 
every  instance  of  defeat  but  calls  forth  new 
sympathy  from  the  heart  of  humanity;  and  like 
the  wheel  now  rolling  in  the  dust,  now  raised  m 
air,  downwards  or  upwards,  the  cause  of  humanity 
is  ever  advancing,  and  nothing  can  impede  its 
progress. 

Trenton,  N.  Y.,  November,  1850, 
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ai)c  Sultan's  fair  ©attjijter  axiti  tijc 
master  sf  tl)c  Momvs, 

[From  an  old  German  Volkslied.] 
I. 

The  Sultan  had  a  daughter  fine 

"Who  rose  betimes  one  day, 
And  -went  to  see  the  blossoms  shine 

In  her  father's  garden  gay, 

II. 

There  she  the  lovely  blossoms  fi.ne 

Saw  glittering  in  the  dew;  — 
"What  gardener  makes  these  blossoms  shine?" 

Exclaimed  the  maiden  true. 

III. 

"He  must  a  sldllful  gardener  be, 

A  man  of  greatest  worth, 

To  make  these  lovely  flowers  I  see, 

Grow  out  of  the  damp  earth." 
o  18* 
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rv. 

"  Oh !  deep  with  him  am  I  in  love, 

And  could  I  him  but  see, 
Quick  from  my  father's  realm  I'd  move 

And  would  his  helpmate  be!" 

V. 

There  comes  to  her  at  midnight  dread, 
A  man  aU  bright  to  see ;  — 

"Rise  up!  rise  up!  thou  lovely  maid! 
I'm  filled  with  love  for  thee!" 

VI. 

And  quick  the  maid  forsakes  her  bed, 

Goes  to  the  window  grand; 
And  Jesus  saw,  that  beauteous  head. 

By  her,  in  glory  stand. 

vn. 

She  ope's  the  door  with  joyful  mind, 
And  low  she  bows  her  there; 

She  gives  him  salutations  kind; 
With  maiden-modest  air. 
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vin. 

«<  From  whence !  from  whence !  Oh  yoimg  man 
fair! 

My  father's  kingdom  through, 
There's  none  with  tliis  that  can  compare, 
And  stand  beside  of  you." 

IX. 

"Oh  lovely  maid!  thou  thought'st  of  me; 

For  thy  sake  am  I  come, 
Out  of  my  father's  realm  to  thee: 

I'm  author  of  this  bloom!" 

X. 

Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord,  how  far,  how  far, 

Is't  to  your  Father's  home? 
I'll  go  and  live  forever  there. 

And  tend  each  lovely  bloom ! " 

XL 

My  garden's  in  Eternity; 

'Tis  many  a  thousand  mile, 
There  bride-clothes  I  will  give  to  thee, 

And  a  rosy  -wreath  meanwhile ! " 
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xn. 

He  took  ^om  off  his  finger  fair 

A  ring  of  sunny  gold, 
Demanding  if  the  Sultan's  heir 

Him  for  her  spouse  would  hold. 

xm. 

And  as  she  love's  confession  made, 

Again  his  wounds  imclose. 
"Oh  love!  why  is  thy  heart  so  sad? 

Why  in  thy  hands  that  rose  ? " 

XIV. 

"My  heart  is  only  sad  for  thee: 

For  thee  I  bear  the  rose; 
I  plucked  it  in  my  agony; 

For  thee  my  life-blood  flows!" 

XV. 

"My  Father  calls.  Now  deck  the  bride! 

I  long  have  sought  for  thee ! " 
Her  love  joins  her  to  Jesus'  side; 

Her  bridal  wreath  weaves  he." 
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XVI. 

They  journeyed  on  a  lengthy  way, 

Along  the  hedges  blue, 
And  came  where  heaven's  entrance  lay 

And  Jesus  would  pass  through. 

xvn. 

"  My  dearest  Jesus !  noble  guide, 
Must  I  now  part  from  thee? 

'Tis  a  sad  word!"  the  maid  replied, 
"And  tears  it  bruigs  to  me!" 

xvni. 

In  silence  Jesus  went  away; 

Sad  thoughts  possessed  his  mind;  — 
Her  eyes  were  filled  -with  tears  straitway 

That  she  was  left  behind. 

XIX. 

She  knocked  so  gently  with  the  pin, 
And  'gan  with  words  t' implore:—- 

Undo  the  gate,  and  let  me  in! 
My  lover's  gone  before!" 
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XX. 

Jesus  received  her  joyfully, 
With,  most  melodious  Toicc, 

He  led  her  to  his  home  on  high, 
And  bade  her  heart  rejoice. 

XXI. 

They  journeyed  through  a  portal  fair, 
Where  famous  deeds  of  old, 

In  glory  stood  recorded  there. 
And  writ  in  sunny  gold. 

XXII. 

Upon  the  clouds  swift  angels  fair. 

Disport  with  varied  wing, 
As  shepherds  in  some  morning  clear 

Make  all  the  hill-tops  ring. 

xxni. 

Forever  music  echoed  round; 

There  arched  a  Kainbow  clear. 
Whereof  the  fairest  hue  was  found 

Brawn  &om  that  maiden's  tear. 
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XXIV. 

In  glory  sat  the  Father  there, 
AMiich  round  about  them  rolled ; 

And  nought  can  now  their  bliss  impair, 
Xor  vnXL  they  e'er  grow  old ! 
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3ri)c  Jpratiigc  of  6la»eri). 

BY    S  A  51  U  E  L  JOHNSON. 

Slavery  came  before  tlie  framers   of  the 
Constitution  as  a  fixed  fact.    A  fixed  fact  it  has 
been  ever  since,  with  acknowledged  rights,  with  a 
Prestige  of  Law.    To  the  oligarchy  of  the  chain 
and  whip  this  one  circumstance  has  been  worth 
more  than  all  their  diplomacy,  all  their  bluster. 
Trade  and  local  interests  have  not  done  so  much 
to  corrupt  the  faith  and  conduct  of  the  North,  in 
the  matter  of  Slavery,  as  this  Prestige  of  Law. 
Raih'oads,  ships,  spindles  even,  could  not  have 
begun  to  make  the  northern  conscience  the  supple 
tool  it  has  been,  but  for  this. 

The  northern  conscience  was  taken  to  task  early, 
before  it  knew  itself.  Slavery  stood  over  it  as  a 
fixed  necessity  —  claiming  inalienable  rights.  An 
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exception  seemed  to  be  taken  by  the  nature  of 
things  agamst  the  moral  sense.  A  so  the  moral 
sense  must  doubt  itself,  must  compromise,  must 
conform ! 

On  how  perilous  a  road  did  this  Union  enter, 

with  such  a  task  as  this  to  bo  accomplished  ?  To 

look  into  those  hideous  features  of  Slavery,  till 

they  should  seem  to  express  justice,  humanity, 

holiness  even,  or  at  all  events  cease  to  repel.  To 

muster  collateral  questions  and  u'relevant  issues, 

whereby  wo  might  stifle  our  instinctive  abhoiTence 

of  it,  and  get  oiu*  thoughts  off  from  the  wickedness 

of  its  principles,  and  the  miseries  of  its  victims  ! 

To  accept  it  as  an  essential  element  in  Republican 

politics  —  to  take  it  as  a  thing  of  course,  and 

reconcile  it  as  wo  could  with  our  Declaration  of 

Human  Rights,  with  our  Chui'ches   and  our 

Schools,  with  the  sun  going  forth  in  his  brightness, 

with  the  mountains  and  the  floods !    To  put  the 

clear  reason  and  innocent  instincts  of  our  children 

to  a  political  schooling,  whoso  beginning,  middle, 
19 
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and  end  is  a  Constitution  wliich  practically  teaches 
how  truth  may  join  hands  with  falsehood,  under 
the  awful  Prestige  of  Law  I  To  consent,  out  of 
pure  fidelity  to  this  political  creed,  to  take  the 
deadly  miasm  to  our  hearts  and  homes,  through 
press,  railroad,  electric  wu'e,  Congress,  cotton 
trade,  sale  of  our  citizens  in  southern  ports, 
land-pu'ates  skulking  about  our  northern  towns, 
through  every  channel,  social,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  pretend,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that 
Slavery  in  the  southern  States  is  no  concern  of 
ours ! 

O  !  if  in  spite  of  all  tliis,  the  national  conscience 
comes  true  at  last,  it  is  not  because  God  is  so 
patient  only,  but  because  there  is  that  force  of 
Divinity  in  the  human  soul  which  no  evil  teaching, 
however  artful  and  systematic,  can  quell. 

And  so  is  it  that,  by  a  strange  perversion,  that 
practical  good  sense  which  teaches  to  make  the 
best  of  what  we  think  must  be — is  tmned  against 
the  conscience  and  the  heart,  by  this  terrible  fixed 
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fact  of  Slavery  in  the  Constitution.  Shall  we 
not  learn  that  there  are  some  things  which  must 
not  be,  "  fixed  facts  "  or  no  1  Systematic  murder 
of  men  and  women,  physically  and  spiritually,  on 
a  colossal  scale,  —  such  as  has  been  gomg  on  for 
yeai'S  in  this  country,  unshamed,  unchecked, 
triumphant ;  —  is  that  a  fixed  fact,  which  must  be 
upheld,  countenanced,  conformed  to  ?  Remember 
then  at  least  that  the  voice  of  our  brother's  blood 
is  calling  to  God  from  the  ground.  Is  not  that 
a  fixed  fact,  too  ? 

To  what  have  we  been  rushing  on  1  Are  not 
your  "Defender  of  the  Constitution"  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  the  legitimate  result  of  such 
schooling  ?  Are  not  the  mobs,  the  abusive  press, 
the  time-servmg  pulpit  ?  There  are  signs  that  the 
North  is  beginning  to  reel  back  in  horror  from  the 
verge  of  the  abyss.  It  is  preparing,  we  may  hope, 
to  ask,  "  How  have  we  been  dragged  hither,  with 
the  loss  of  all  manhood  and  sease  besides  ?  "  The 
answer  is  plaisi, 
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A  harharous  fixed  fact  has  stood  over  you, 
clothed  in  the  Prestige  of  Law  and  Custom,  — 
to  mock  down  faith  in  great  principles,  and 
convince  you,  hy  its  iron  actuality  that  the 
Christian  enthusiast  is  a  fanatic,  and  the 
law  of  brotherhood  a  dream.  How  could  you 
do  otherwise  than  lose  all  heroism,  manhood, 
sense  ? 

Here  is  the  disease.  Are  you  ready  to  apply 
tlie  remedy? 

There  is  one  bright  point  in  the  horrihle 
blackness  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  forces 
this  long  evaded  question  between  conscience  and 
the  fixed  facts  of  human  law  to  an  instant  decision. 
Is  there  need  of  another  attempt  as  diabolical  as 
that  is,  before  we  shall  bring  ourselves  to  choose 
between  God's  fixed  facts  and  those  of  man  ?  If 
so,  it  may  be  confidently  expected ;  for  falsehood 
cannot  rest  till  it  has  scourged  and  goaded  itself 
down  under  the  feet  of  truth. 

But  look  at  our  position  from  another  side. 
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To  those  wlio  follow  implicitly  the  Prestige  of 

Law,  I  would  propose  this  question.  "While 

government  is  understood  to  be  the  organ  for 

consolidating  parties,  and  securing  the  interests, 

vested  or  unvested,  of  special  classes,  parties, 

persons,  how  can  it  fail  but  that  all  the  corrupt 

malignant  humors  of  the  land  should  press  to  it 

with  universal  rush  and  conflict,  and  so  the  Head 

of  the  State,  the  Law-making  Power  become 

insane  with  delusion  and  vice?   How  should  its 

legislation  fail  to  be  guided  in  great  measure  by 

men  who,  as  Sidney  Smith  said  of  certain  English 

politicians,  "  would  postpone  for  Iialf  a  centuiy  all 

remedies  for  a  pestilence,  if  the  preservation  of 

their  places  depended  on  the  propagation  of  the 

virus?"   How  can  Government  be  expected  to 

act  for  Humanity,  since  it  only  represents  the 

interests  of  the  class  or  person  who  happens  for 

the  time  to  be  uppermost  in  the  State  ?   It  never 

starts  on  a  noble  way,  unless  forced  by  the  popular 

voice.    This  is  the  lesson  of  History.   If  we  are 
19* 
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ashamed,  as  wo  ought  to  be,  that  this  Republican 
Government,  the  loud-voiced  herald  of  a  new  era 
of  social  progi'ess,  has  lived  sixty  years,  and 
scarcely  done  a  single  noble  act  of  national  justice 
or  mercy,  then  let  us  lay  to  heart  the  reason 
thereof.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  oppoi-tmiity.  Nay, 
do  not  dai'e  say  that!  Has  not  God  planted  us 
away  from  the  Old  World's  rival  policies,  where 
we  could  set  the  example  of  a  brave  reliance  on 
peace  and  industry?  Have  we  not  had  two 
spoiled  and  wasted  races  pleading  at  our  feet,  and 
a  weak  distracted  nation  at  our  side?  When 
before,  did  God  ever  so  tempt  and  allure  a 
Government  to  a  heroic  life  ?  And  now,  covered 
again  and  again  with  the  shame  of 

"The  task  unaccepted,  the  foot-path  untrod, 
One  more  Devil's  triimiph  and  sorrow  to  Angels, 
One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God," 

do  we  dare  to  charge  it  upon  the  way  our  lines 
have  been  marked  out  for  us,  —  that  we  have  not 
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been  good  and  great?  Ah !  it  is  i)ecause  we,  the 
people,  have  left  our  morals  to  the  State's  keep- 
ing,—  taken  lies  and  ini(j[uitics  of  its  enacting, 
for  fixed  facts,  —  and  grounded  our  Christianity 
before  an  imposing  Prestige  of  Vice. 

Are  we  then  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  ?  It  is 
simply  to  put  Christian  Heroism,  in  place  of  Party 
and  our  so  called  Patriotism.  .  These  may  do 
politic  things,  beneficial  things  often.  But  heroic 
things,  I  must  believe,  come  from  broader  motives. 
There  is  no  great  heroism  in  defending  one's  home 
from  invasion  and  ruin :  that  is  what  ninety-nine 
men  in  a  hundred  could  not  help  doing —do  not 
even  the  brutes  the  same?  But  it  is  heroism 
(yet  no  more  than  duty,)  to  stand  for  a  moral  law 
when  it  is  outraged  by  a  Legislature  or  a  Congress ; 
to  stand  for  Justice  and  Mercy,  even  agauist  our 
country  when  she  is  wrong,  —  stronger,  unarmed 
and  alone,  than  every  hostile  prestige,  than  every 
omen ;  master  of  what  will  be  the  hest  prestige  and 
the  hest  omen,  a  good  cause  and  a  plain  integrity. 
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This  passes  for  treason.  But  to  what  is  it  treason '? 
Not  to  God?  Not  to  conscience?  No!  nor  to 
the  Nation ;  for  nothing  but  this  can  prompt  the 
Nation  to  public  acts  which  will  bring  it  honor  and 
praise  hereafter.  If  we  are  incapable  of  such 
treason  when  the  occasion  demands,  we  are  the 
Nation's  enemies;  yes,  and  Mankmd's  enemies, 
and  —  our  own. 

We  must  learn  something  better  than  a  local 
attachment:  something  better  even  than  to  feel 
indignation  against  cruel  or  base  men.  We  must 
learn  to  adore  Justice  and  Love,  as  principles ;  yes, 
as  Abstractions.  We  are  not  fit  to  be  citizens  of  a 
Republic,  if  we  love  home,  property,  life,  so  much 
as  we  love  these  Abstractions.  A  lesson  this, 
which,  as  a  people,  we  are  yet  to  learn. 

Politicians  at  Washmgton,  when  they  would 
make  a  wicked  compromise,  boast  that  they  are 
adopting  a  policy,  which  is  not  Northern  nor 
Southern,  Eastern  nor  Western,  but  American  — 
nothing  narrower  than  that.    And  it  sounds  noble. 
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But  how  pitiful  a  thing  is  all  tliis  show  of 
patriotism,  where  the  hroad  manhood  that  makes 
the  true  patriot  is  all  wantmg !  Is  America  to  he 
honored  or  blessed  in  hcmg  supported  hy  a  race  of 
creatures  lower  than  men  ? 

"Make  no  one  guardian  of  your  State,"  says 
Plato,  "  who  has  not  honors  and  a  mode  of  life 
superior  to  those  of  a  mere  politician."  A  very 
old  and  venerable  maxim  this.  We  arc  a  young 
people.  Let  us  learn  it.  Let  us  adopt  that 
discipline,  which  "teaches  virtue  as  that  of  other 
nations  teaches  letters."  Let  us  get  that  enthusi- 
astic faith  in  doing  rightly,  in  plain,  dowmight 
virtue,  which  can  oppose  to  this  Prestige  of  "  Fixed 
Facts,"  "  Constitutional  Compromises,"  "  Amer- 
ican Policy,"  —  a  force  more  sacred,  at  times, 
than  prudence,  mightier  always  than  m.obs  or 
armies.  There  is  no  other  possible  safeg-uard.  It 
is  the  true  Palladium  of  our  Liberties.  Yet  is  it 
mocked,  derided,  despised. 
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The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  lias  forced  tliese  truths 
home  upon  us.  Let  us  profit  by  that  lesson,  and 
make  it  serve  the  right. 

Dorcliester,  November,  1850. 
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TO  ,  WITH  A  BRACELET  C03IP0SED  OF  CRYSTALS 

AND  STONES   FROM   THE   BERNESE  ALPS. 

BY    CAKOLINE  WESTON. 

No  flashing  gem,  —  no  jewel  rare, 
No  treasure  rich  from  earth  or  sea, 

I  send  to  deck  thy  braided  hair 

And  tell  my  constant  thought  of  thee. 

I  send  an  oflfermg  dearer  far' 

Than  rosary  to  devotee. 
For  every  clasp  and  every  stone 

Has  witnessed  thought  and  prayer  for  thee. 

Rude  are  its  luiks,  but  fancy  sees 
The  crystals  bright  from  Alpine  hill 

Forced  downward  by  the  Glacier's  might. 
Or  bedded  in  the  mountain  rill. 
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Tliey  come  from  where  eternal  snow 
Shines  on  the  Jungfrau's  wmtry  height, 

From  where  the  Stauhach's  misty  flow 
Gleams  in  the  Lutschine's  vale  of  light. 

And  where  that  wondrous  wealth  of  waves 
Flows  free  in  June's  rejoicing  hour, 

They  leaped  perchance  from  mountain  caves 
In  the  wild  cataract's  misty  shower. 

We  stood  beneath  the  mountain  height 
From  whoso  proud  front  the  "  dust-fall "  spmng, 

And  still  an  ever  fresh  delight 
Its  rapture  o'er  my  .3pirit  flung. 

The  Alpine  horn  was  riiiging  wild ; 

From  cliflf  and  cave  the  wave  flashed  free, 
And  gaily  sang  the  mountain  child,  — 

We  blessed  them  all  and  spoke  of  thee. 

Of  thee  and  home,  and  of  an  hour 
When  wandering  wide  by  hill  and  wold 
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Wc  talked  of  Cologne's  sluine  and  tower. 
Then  of  the  "Alpine  mountains  cold." 

Now  thou  wert  far,  and  there  by  me 
A  stranger  stood,  whose  voice  could  wak 

In  foreign  accents  thoughts  of  thee,  — 
An  Exile  he  for  Fkeedom's  sake. 

By  the  cold  sprhig  we  bowed  to  drink, 
The  cup  was  drained  to  Liberty ; 

How  co«ld  I  choose  but  sadly  think 
Of  that  far  home  beyond  the  soa, 

Wliere  vowed  to  Freedom's  holy  cause 
We  suffered  with  the  suffering  Slave, 

Bound  in  a  land  whose  very  laws 

Have  power  to  crush  and  none  to  save. 

Then  died  my  spirit's  glow  away ; 

How  long,  oh  Lord !  I  cried,  how  long 

Shall  earth's  oppressors  bear  then  sway, 

And  light  be  dark  and  right  be  wong ! 
20 
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Wc  turned  us  from  the  torrent's  roar 
To  mark  where  by  the  way-side  stood 

A  peasant  home,  above  whose  door 
This  legend  ran  in  carving  rude. 

"  With  God  this  house  was  builded  here, 
In  God  my  trust  shall  still  be  strong." 

We  know  its  meaning  bright  and  clear,  — 
"  Toil  still  and  trust,  nor  ask  how  long." 

Then  wear  the  chain  I  send  to-day,  • 
Though  rudely  framed,  it  hath  a  tone 

Caught  from  the  Glacier,  rock  and  spray, 
Whose  memory  clings  to  every  stone. 

Grtndcnwald,  Switzerland,  June,  1849. 
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Ittfluaicc  k  Z'mlam^t  0ur  l£0  ilTaUrcs. 

PAR    MADAME  SOUVESTRE. 

Ce  qui  in'  a  toujours  Ic  plus  frappec  clans 
I'csclaYage,  ce  n'cst  ni  la  violation  du  droit  naturel 
dans  la  personne  do  I'csclavc,  ni  la  cniaute  dont  lo 
maltre  so  rend  coupablo  cnyors  des  Strcs  sortis 
conmio  lui  dcs  mains  do  Dieu ;  c'ost  I'inconcevable 
aveuglemcnt  do  ce  maitro  lui-meme,  qui  ne  com- 

prend  pas  qu'  en  vivant  au  milieu  do  creatui'es 
qu'  il  degrade,  il  est  inscnsibloment  gagnd  par 
cettc  degradation.  Bcaucoup  do  gens  T)lument 
les  populations  ignorantes  qui  prennent  assoz  peu  ' 
de  souci  do  lours  corps,  pour  vi\Te  parmi  des 
elements  do  contagion,  et  ils  no  s'etonnent  pas 
d'  en  voir  d'  autres,  plus  (iclairces,  negligcr  leurs 
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aines  jusqu'  h  vivre  au  milieu  d'  une  corruption 
qui  apres  avoir  6th  lour  ouvragc,  doviont  leui' 
chutiment !  No  savont  ils  done  pas  quo  nos  coeurs 
so  mettent  toujoui's  au  niveau  [Hqs  coeurs  qui  les 
entourcnt,  que  leur  diguite  ou  leur  avilissement 
nous  eleve  ou  nous  abaisse ;  qu'  il  y  a  aussi  une 
atmosphere  pour  I'esprit  aussi  bien  que  pour  les 
poumons,  et  que  I'on  respire  le  vice  commc  on 
respire  la  peste  ?  Or,  voyez  quel  milieu  I'esclavagc 
fait  au  maitre  !  Quel  spectacle  que  celui  d'  6tres 
toujours  violcntes  dans  leiu'S  sentiments,  retenus 
dans  leurs  aspirations,  condamncs  h  ne  vivi'C  que 
pour  le  compto  dcs  autres !  Quel  cnseigiiemcnt 
que  ces  mille  vices,  nds  d'  une  peri^etuelle 
contrainte ;  mensonges,  vols,  traliisons,  fruits  amers 
de  Tarbro  de  resclavage !  Quelle  source  do 
tentations  que  cette  autorite  sans  limites,  exercee 
sur  des  lionunes  qui  ne  peuvent  rien  nous  refuser, 
qui  ne  dotvent  6tre  j)Our  nous  que  des  instruments 
vivants,  des  animaux  h  qui  Dieu  a  donne  une  ume 
pour  notre  hon  plaisir ! 
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On  a  bicn  souvent  parld  de  Tcspece  de  vertige  que 

le  pouvoir  absolu  domiait  aux  rois.    L'  liistoire  nous 

apprend  quo  cot  egarement  grandit  en  raison  de  la 

puissance.    Clioz  les  douzo  Cesars,  il  fut  porte 

jusqu'  Ji  la  rage  !    Or,  cliaque  maitre  est  le  roi 

absolu  do  ses  esclaves,  et  la  toute-j)uissauce  a 

necessairoment  sur  lui  le  memo  efFet  que  sur  les 

empercui-s  Remains;  elle  lui  ote  pen  h  pen  le 

sentiment  du  juste  et  du  possible.    Places  en 

dehors  des  conditions  normalcs  de  1'  liumanit(5 ;  il 

n'  en  acccpte  plus  les  necessitds,  ni  les  devoirs ; 

il  faut  que  tout  se  regie  sur  son  caprice,  il  devient 

le  centre  de  la  vie  de  ceux  qui  lui  sent  soumis ;  il 

passe  a  V  etaf  de  Dieu  avec  toutes  ses  faiblesses, 

toutes  ses  crreurs,  toutes  ses  infirmites.    Je  ne 

crains  pas  de  le  dire, — il  n'  est  aucune  nature, 

quelle  que  soit  sa  ricbesse,  capable  de  resistor  k 

une  pareille  epreuve.    L'  bomme  qui  pout  tout  ce 

qu'  il  vent,  ne  veut  point  long-tems  ce  qu'  il  doit. 

Quand  le  desir  n'  a  besoin  que  de  s'  exprimer  pour 

s*  aecomplir,  les  caprices  fantasques,  les  mauvaises 
20* 
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inspirations,  les  abdrations  d'  esprit  se  produisent 
librement  et  se  traduisent  bien  vite  en  sottises,  en 
folies,  ou  en  crimes. 

Paris,  Mai,  1850. 
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Influence  of  Siamv^  on  tl)e  MaBttvs, 

BY    MADAME  SOUVESTHE. 

The  thing  that  has  always  stmck  me  as  most 
strange  in  Slavery  is  not  the  violation  of  natural 
right  in  the  person  of  the  Slave,  nor  yet  the  cruelty 
of  which  the  master  is  guilty  towards  heings  that 
have  issued  forth  like  hunself  from  the  hands  of 
God ;  it  is  the  inconceivable  blindness  of  this 
master  himself  who  does  not  perceive  that,  by 
livmg  in  the  midst  of  creatures  whom  he  degrades, 
he  becomes  insensibly  a  partaker  in  this  very 
degradation.  Many  people  blame  the  folly  of  an 
ignorant  population  that  takes  so  little  care  of  its 
bodily  health  as  to  live  surrounded  by  the  elements 
of  contagion ;  and  yet  they  are  not  surprised  to  see 
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other  masses  of  men,  of  more  intelligence,  so 
careless  of  their  souls  as  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
corruption,  which,  they  having  fii'st  created  it, 
becomes  their  punishment !  Know  they  not  that 
our  hearts  always  find  the  level  of  the  hearts  which 
suiTOund  us ;  that  their  dignity  or  dishonor  either 
exalts  or  abases  ourselves  ?  That  there  is,  too,  an 
atmosphere  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  lungs, 
and  that  we  breathe  vice  in  as  we  do  the  plague  ? 
Then  see  in  what  a  position  Slavery  places  the 
master !  What  a  spectacle  is  that  of  bemgs  whose 
sentiments  are  forever  outraged,  whose  aspii'ations 
forever  stifled,  who  live  only  on  another's  account ! 
How  instructive  the  thousand  vices  springing  from 
perpetual  constraint, —falsehood,  theft,  treason, — 
bitter  fruits  of  the  tree  of  Slavery !  How  fmitful 
of  temptations  is  that  unlimited  power  exerted  over 
men  who  can  refuse  us  nothing,  who  can  only  be 
our  living  tools,  animals  to  whom  God  has  given  a 
soul  that  they  may  do  our  good  pleasure  J 
It  is  a  common  topic,  the  sort  of  giddmess  which 
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absolute  power  communicates  to  kings.  History 
teaches  us  that  this  infatuation  grows  great  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  power  possessed. 
In  the  twelve  Ccesars  it  amounted  to  frenzy.  Now, 
cveiy  master  is  the  absolute  sovereign  of  his  Slaves,  • 
and  supreme  power,  of  necessity,  produces  the 
same  effect  upon  him  as  upon  the  Eoman  Emperors. 
It  takes  away  from  him,  by  degrees,  the  sense  of 
justice  and  of  reason.     Standing  outside  the 
natural  relations  of  humanity  ho  regards  neither  its 
necessities  nor  its  duties ;  everything  must  needs 
bend  to  his  caprice  ;  he  becomes  the  centre  of  the  life 
of  those  in  subjection  to  him  ;  he  takes  upon  him- 
self the  attrihiites  of  God,  with  all  his  frailties,  all 
his  errors,  all  his  infirmities,  upon  his  head !  I 
fear  not  to  affirm  it.    There  is  no  nature,  how 
genial  soever  it  may  be,  that  can  withstand  such  a 
trial.    The  man  that  can  do  what  he  will,  will  not 
be  long  content  to  will  what  ho  should.  When 
desu'e  need  but  to  speak  its  pleasure  to  become 
accomplishment,  fantastic  caprices,  evil  sugges- 
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tions,  mental  aberrations  spring  up  rankly,  and  too 
soon  take  the  sliapes  of  folly,  of  madness,  or  of 
crime. 

Paris,  May,  1850L 
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(So  a  ijottng  (Homtvt 

Ijy    T.     WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON. 

Lulled  by  sweet  words,  and  lured  by  saintly  charms, 
I  see  thy  weary,  wandering  steps  begin 

To  enter  where  the  Church  spreads  wide  her  arms ; 
Arms  that  have  clasped  their  many  thousands  in. 

From  turret--\vindows  and  from  high-arched  door 
Looks  many  a  face  of  saint  and  mart^T  dear, 
Hail,  Eve's  lost  daughter,  *  wanderer  now  no  more, 
Earth's  chill  damp  air  shall  never  reach  thee  here ! 

"Here  Dante,  Bayard,  Catherine  dwelt  in  prayer; 

Come  in,  and  let  their  great  life  make  thee  strong ! " 
But  needs  not  that  new  Heaven  refresh  the  air 

Which  even  tJie  loveliest  lips  have  breathed  too  hngf 

*  Ezul  filia  Hevae. 
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Come  out  upon  the  mountain  tops  with  mo ! 

See  the  glad  day  break  o'er  those  spires  of  blue ; 
There  lies  within  those  cloisters'  perfumery 

A  deadlier  poison  than  m  dankest  dew. 

The  orient  sun,  that  in  that  temjiled  span 
Lit  all  of  beauty  saintlicst  eyes  could  see, 

StiU  falls  in  blessmg  o'er  the  humblest  man 
Wlio  works  for  Freedom  -with  a  heart  set  free. 

In  vain ;  thou  canst  not ;  yet  thy  cheeks  grow  pale, 
While  thy  lips  smile,  and  rapture  lights  tliine  eyes, 

The  lovely  fascmations  slow  i)revail. 
And  half  thy  Ufc  before  the  altar  dies. 

Will  it  die  all  ?   I  know  not.   I  can  wait. 

The  free  air  presses  round  the  cloLster  door, 
And  I  shall  listen  at  that  stem-barred  gate 

To  hear  thy  SAvect  voice  pray  for  life  once  more. 

Newburyport,  November)  1850. 
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"Srijc  ijljljcr  CaM)/' 

BY    JOHN    W.  BROWNE. 

OuB  citizens,  since  Mr.  Webster's  apostacy  and 
the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  seem  to  he 
bitten  with  the  madness  of  unconditional  respect 
for  unjust  laws.  They  name  it  being  recalled 
to  a  somid  sense  of  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  madness.  What 
madness  is  like  theirs,  who  affirm  that  kidnaj)j)ing 
committed  by  a  private  citizen  is  punishable  crime, 
but  that  kidnapping  committed  by  a  great  nation 
is  venerable  law!  The  sanctity  of  law  is  its 
justice,  its  identity  with  the  higher  law,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  justice.  In  that  thought  is 
the  law's  respect  in  civil  society,  because  it  is  the 

divine  justice,  enacted  in  the  sphere  of  human  life, 
21 
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and  not  because  it  bears  merely  the  name  of  law. 
Hear  majestic  Hooker  speak  of  law  in  adequate 
words  :  —  "Of  law  nothing  less  must  be  confessed, 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  Everything  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  does  her  homage ;  the  greatest 
as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  least  as  not  cxemj)ted 
ifrom  her  power;  both  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  sort  soever,  though  each  in 
different  way  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her,  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  then'  joy."  Such  and  so  venerable  is 
righteous  law. 

But  what  shall  a  man  say  of  this  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  which  has  stolen  the  illustrious  and  venerable 
name  of  law,  in  order  thereby  to  cheat  us  out  of 
our  respect?  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is  Lynch 
law,  voted  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  approved  by  the  President— 
that  is  all.  Is  Lynch  law  any  more  worthy  of 
respect  when  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
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United  States,  than  when  it  sets  up  its  extempo- 
raneous tribunals  ainidsfc  the  semi-barbarous 
society  of  the  plantations'?  You  cannot  make 
anythmg  out  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  put  what 
judicial  construction  upon  it  you  please,  but  smiply 
Lynch  law,  promoted  from  the  wild  domain  of 
Slavery,  to  bo  a  itjIo  of  right  in  all  the  bordei*s  of  a 
great,  enlightened  republic,  by  a  formal  declaration 
of  legislative  will.  That  law  is  will,  without  right : 
it  is  Lynch  law,  wherever  admmistercd.  Its 
courts  are  Lynch  com-ts,  its  judges  ai*c  Lynch 
judges.  Cover  it  with  the  stolen  cloak  of  respect, 
as  you  will,  it  is  Lynch  law,  triumphant  over  the 
justice  of  a  civilized  community. 

One  would  have  expected  the  citizens  to  be 
sad  about  it :  one  would  have  expected  that  the 
public  conscience  would  be  visited  with  alarm,  at 
the  thought  of  caiiymg  the  law  into  effect,  upon 
the  persons  of  innocent  men  and  women,  living  in 
the  midst  of  us.  We  do  not  find  such  manifes- 
tations common.    The  chief  of  the  citizens,  the 
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most  powerful  statesman  of  his  time  and  country, 
engages  the  conscience  of  the  Free  States  to  do  the 
behests  of  this  Lynch  law  ' '  toith  alacrity  !  "  Yea, 
even  so,  the  great  man  gives,  for  Bibk  reading 
New  England,  the  atheistic  pledge,  that  "  its  feet 
shall  be  swift  in  running  to  mischief"    This  even- 
ing, while  my  pen  writes  these  words,  the  citizens 
arc  holding  their  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to 
demonstrate  the  proposition,  that  the  Union,  bom 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  more  than  three 
score  and  ten  years  ago,  depends  for  its  safety  upon 
the  supremacy  of  this  Lynch  law  over  New  England 
conscience.    If  Washington  could  step  from  his 
canvass,  down  among  the  eloquent  lawyers  upon 
the  platform,  he  would  shortly  answer  all  their 
speeches,  by  telling  them,  that  if  ho  and  his  great 
compeers  had  believed  that  Slavery  would  have 
persisted  to  maintain  its  hideous  existence  under 
the  Constitution,  till  the  year  1850,  he  and  they 
would  never  have  consented  to  form  the  Union 
as  it  is,  but  would  have  struck  the  compromises 
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out  of  the  Constitution  as  everlasting  guilt  and 
shame. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  ninety-three  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  had  grown  obsolete,  like  the  law 
against  witchcraft,  and  to  revive  it  now,  after  an 
interval  of  fifty-seven  years,  with  aggravations,  was 
a  monstrous,  and  gi'atuitous  inhumanity.  The 
supposed  necessities  of  the  constitutional  period 
might  he  pleaded  for  the  old  law  of  '93 ;  and  the 
understood  pledge  that  Slavery  was  soon  to  be 
abolished  throughout  the  country,  did  reconcile  the 
revolutionary  conscience  to  that.  But  what  has 
this  law  of  1850  to  say,  in  justification  or  excuse 
for  its  existence  ?  Constitutional  Slavery  was  to 
be  but  a  temporary  institution  —  (Mr.  Webster's 
speech  in  the  Senate  last  sowing  demonstrates 
that)  —  but  now  this  bill  re-ordains  Slavery, 
acknowledges  permanence  for  it,  gives  it  an  era. 
This  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is  the  gratuitous  and  volun- 
teer apostacy  of  representatives  and  senator  from 

the  Free  States,  not  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
21* 
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elected  to  office,  if  at  the  date  of  liis  election,  such 
apostacy  could  have  been  imagined  to  be  i)ossible. 
The  last  session  of  Congi'ess  seems  an  incredible 
dream.  Reaction  must  come  and  overwhelm  this 
apostacy,  and  these  apostates,  or  as  a  nation  our 
light  is  gone  out. 

If  this  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  this  Lynch  law,  can 
be  executed  in  Massachusetts,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  take  away  a  living  soul  from 
amongst  us,  back  again  to  doom  at  the  South,  then 
what  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  country  can  an 
individual  commit,  so  dark  as  the  crunc  which  the 
country  itself,  by  the  execution  of  this  law,  shall 
have  committed  ?  What  can  the  state  of  a  country 
be  that  calls  the  enactment  of  such  felonies  law, 
and  demands  for  them  the  respect  of  law-abiding 
citizens  ?  Search  out  the  wickedness  of  oppression 
from  the  creation  of  man  upon  this  planet,  down 
through  the  year  now  expiring,  and  match  the 
deliberate  wickedness  of  this  law,  with  its  parallel. 
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if  you  can.  And  it  is  to  be  executed  upon  a  class 
of  heroes,  for  none  but  heroic  souls  can  be 
fugitives :  escape  being  the  only  heroism  which 
American  Slavery  allows  its  victuns  room  for. 
What  a  country  must  we  be,  what  an  altar  of 
Moloch,  instead  of  a  shrine  of  liberty,  must  this 
Union  be,  if  it  will  thus  doom  heroic  souls  to  the 
sacrifice.  Such  a  union  is  sacrilege,  is  blasphemy, 
is  crune  not  to  be  named  among  nations  calling 
themselves  Chiistian  Commonwealths.  If  this  law 
can  be  carried  into  effect  here,  we  deserve  the 
execrations  of  men ;  we  deserve  and  must  have 
(the  universal  God  and  father  of  the  human  race 
cannot  live  and  spare  us)  solemn,  signal,  retributive, 
regenerative  judgments.  We  must  have  the  fate 
of  the  people  that  frames  iniquity  into  a  law,  and 
sets  its  judges  to  decree  umighteous  decrees. 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
and  that  wi'ite  grievousness  that  they  have  pre- 
scribed."  We  may  not  now  see  where  the  woe  is 
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to  gather,  so  clear  and  cloudless  seems  our  sky ; 
but  the  woe  shall  gather,  tlic  extcrminatmg 
thunder  must  come. 

Let  Thomas  Jefferson  speak  for  us  here,  in  the 
tones  of  a  Hebrew  prophet ;  *'  What  an  iiicomj)re- 
hensible  machuie  is  man !  who  can  endure  toil, 
famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself  in 
vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next 
moment  be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whoso  power 
supported  him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his 
fellow-men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which  is 
fraught  with  more  miseiy  than  ages  of  that  which 
he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose.  But  we  must  wait 
with  patience  the  workings  of  an  oven'uling 
Providence,  and  \io]^e  that  that  is  preparing  the 
deliverance  of  these  our  suffering  brethren.  When 
the  measm'e  of  their  tears  shall  be  full  —  when 
their  tears  shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in 
darkness  —  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will  awaken 
to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  a  light  and 
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liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or  at  length 
by  his  exterminating  thmiders  manifest  lus 
attention  to  things  in  this  world,  and  that  they  are 
not  left  to  the  guidance  of  blind  fiitality."  But  the 
new  born  Union  patriotism  of  1850,  accounts 
words  like  these,  as  fanaticism,  or  "malignant 
philanthropy."  The  new  patriotism  knows  not,  it 
will  not  know  the  higlier  law. 

How  impressive  is  the  old  Hebrew  national 
history.  Prophets  wrote  it.  It  never  left  God 
out  of  the  account.  God  is  in  it  eveiywhere, 
dealing  justice,  meting  out  national  calamity  to 
national  sin.  "The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men  "  is  its  one  proposition,  explaining 
everything,  enforcing  everything,  sanctifying  every- 
thing, as  lesson  of  warning  or  encouragement. 
National  results  in  it  are  only  the  procession  of 
God's  Providence  in  human  affairs,  as  the  seasons 
are  his  procession  in  gravitating  nature.  Wliat  a 
wail  is  Hebrew  national  history !      Ah  and  alas ! 
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we  have  smnecl,  tlieroforc  have  we  suffered."  By 
the  rivers  of  Babylon  the  nation  must  sit  down, 
and  weep  when  it  remembers  Zion,  because  when 
it  rejoiced  in  Zion,  it  would  not  remember  Zion's 
God,  to  do  his  law  —  tJie  Jiigher  law  which  our 
country  laughs  to  scorn,  or  defies,  or,  having 
transgi'essed  so  long,  seems  struck  with  fatal 
blindness  not  to  see.    The  higher  law  —  God's 
justice !    Will  this  country  ridicule  it,  defy  it, 
leave  it  out  of  the  national  account  ?   That  higher 
law  lives  in  spite  of  us  —  we  have  no  power  to 
alter  it  —  it  abides  —  if  we  will  go  along  with  it, 
well;  if  we  will  not,  it  goes  over  us  —  but  goon 
it  will.    We  illustrate  it  by  obedience,  or  by 
disobedience  —  we  have  no  power  but  to  conform 
to  it — wo  may  go  with  it  voluntarily,  or  be 
dragged  after  it  in  penance,  that  is  the  extent  of 
our  free  will :  if  not  our  choice,  then  it  must  be 
our  fate.   By  the  constitution  of  God's  moral 
universe  our  nation  is  to  account,  though  we  may 
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di'eam  of  reckoning  our  annals  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  without  Grocl.    By  the  higher 
law  are  all  national  affiiu'S  settled,  all  balances 
struck,  all  dooms  sealed,  after  the  due  time. 

Boston,  November,  1850. 
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®l)c  ©O0pd  of  Ivtttfonx. 

WHEN    SHALL    IT    BE  PREACHED? 
BY    SAMUEL    MAY,     J 11. 

[The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter,  iviiich  was  written  lo 
correct  a  misapprehension  of  the  objects  of  the  American  A  .tti« 
Slavery  Society,  and  particularly  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar  are  appropriated.] 

*  *  *  You  say,  Sir,  that  you  have  lately 
heard  that  one  great  object  and  use  of  the  Fah*  is 
to  employ  agents  who  lecture  on  the  Sahhath  as 
well  as  on  other  days,  and  during  the  usual  hours 
of  service,  —  and  sometimes  against  the  usual 
observance  of  the  Sabhath;  and  that,  if  this  is 
true,  you  cannot  conscientiously  contribute  to  the 
Fair.    To  this  I  reply : 

The  Bazaar  is  held  expressly  and  solely,  after 
paying  the  necessary  expenses,  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  opera- 
tions of  that  Society  may  Ibc  classed  as  follows : 
First,  to  sustain  and  circulate  as  extensively  as 
possible  its  organ,  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Standard.  Second,  to  print  and  circulate  valu- 
able tracts  and  documents  on  the  question  of 
Slavery  in  all  its  aspects,  and  on  none  other. 
And,  thu'd,  to  sustain  Agents,  who  shall  be  the 
living  preachers  of  Anti-Slavery  truth  to  this  guilty 
Nation.  These  agents  proclaim  this  truth  whenever 
and  wherever  they  can  find  "ears  to  hear."  On 
Sundays  and  week-days,  summer  and  wmter,  in 
season  and  (as  it  may  appear  to  an  indifferent 
observer)  out  of  season,  they  have  preached,  are 
preaching,  and  with  God's  help  will  continue  to 
preach  it,  until  the  Nation  brings  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  by  proclaiming  "deliverance  to 
the  captive,"  and  by  "  setting  at  liberty  them  that 
are  braised."  But  that  it  is  any  part  of  the  work 
of  these  agents,  as  marked  out  by  the  Association 

they  represent,  or  as  actually  performed  by  them- 
22 
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selves,  to  "  speak  against  the  usual  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,''  if  by  that  you  mean  a  stated 
observance  of  Sunday  for  the  worship  of  God,  &c., 
I  utterly  deny ;  and  the  statement  that  they  do  so 
is  untrue,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experience 
go,  —  and  these  have  been  somewhat  extensive,  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  during  the  past  four  years. 
But  if  you  mean  that  these  agents  "  speak  against " 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  persons  who  pay 
tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  they  omit 
those  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  mercy, 
and  faith, —by  persons  who  make  long  prayers 
while  they  devour  widows'  houses, — by  persons 
who  justify  Slavery  from  the  Bible  and  preach  the 
scriptural  duty  of  returning  the  Fugitive  Slave  to 
his  master, — I  admit  the  correctness  of  your 
remark.    The  hypocrisy  and  worthlessness  of  such 
Sunday  observance  is  often  exposed  by  us.  But 
if  this  is  not  your  meaning,  your  charge  that  the 
Anti-Slavery  agents  speak  against  the  Sabbath,  at 
their  Anti-Slavery  meetings,  is  without  foundation. 
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They  do  not  discuss  or  raise  the  qxiestion  of  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Anti-Slavery  meetings.  The  funds  of  the  Bazaar 
are  appropriated,  and  expended  for  no  such 
object. 

*  *  *  Am  I  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
bare  fact  of  our  assembling  at  all,  on  Sunday,  for 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  of  our  rebuking  those 
stated  "  solemn  meetings  "  where  the  "  iniquity  " 
of  Slavery  is  not  declared,  nay,  is  not  even 
recognised,  is  the  real  ground  of  objection 
against  us  ? 

*  *  *  Reflection  and  experience  have  com- 
bined to  show  me  that  never  were  Sundays  better 
spent  than  by  those  men  and  women,  who,  in  this 
land  of  ours,  sincerely  devote  them  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  word  and  work.  I  know  no  work  more 
entirely  Christian ;  I  know  no  truer  gospel-preach- 
ing in  the  land.  I  have  no  confidence  or  belief  in 
that  being  ^ospc^-preaching,  which  does  not,  in  this 
laud,  make  the  Anti-Slaveiy  cause  an  essential  and 
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prominent  element  and  feature.  I  know  no 
worship  of  God  wMch  is  genuine,  or  wliicli  He  will 
accept,  where  the  people  do  not  cleanse  their  hands 
from  blood,  put  away  the  evil  of  their  doings,  seek 
justice,  relieve  the  opjjressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
and  plead  for  the  widow.  In  t]io  Anti-Slavery 
meeting,  we  strive  to  render  this  honest  and  time 
worship ;  and  to  'preach  the  Gospel,  according  to 
our  ability,  with  something  of  the  fidelity  and  fear- 
lessness which  the  times  requu'e.  We  do  not  — 
for  we  honestly  cannot  —  spare  those  "wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  '*  to  whom  the  hungry  sheep  look 
up,  and  are  not  fed  —  who  will  not  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not,  who  will  not  show  this  people  their 
transgressions  and  their  sins.  We  do  not  fail  to 
say  that  a  religion,  which  is  defective  in  these 
particulars,  is  false,  and  fatal  to  the  soul's  life. 
As  we  honor  Christ,  and  love  his  truth,  and  have 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  pure  Gospel,  must  we 
in  the  same  degree  protest  against  every  such 
corruption  and  perversion  thereof;  and  if  the 
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people  will  follow  blind  guides,  to  their  own 
destruction,  tlieir  blood  shall  not  bo  in  our  skirts. 
If  this  is  an  abuse  or  misuse  of  Sunday,  we  are 
ready  to  be  convmced  wherein  it  is  so.  With  our 
present  convictions,  we  cannot  fear  to  stand  before 
the  bar  of  God  and  let  Him  decide  who  is  most 
truly  making  the  Sabbath  honorable,  and  who  is 
best  using  the  Sunday  and  its  opportunities,  the 
friends  or  the  foes  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  deeply-rooted  prejudice 

of  our  people  against  any  other  appropriation  of 

Sunday  than  the  customary  one,  we  freciuently 

employ  a  portion  of  the  time,  in  our  Anti-Slavery 

meetings — not  in  discussing  the  Sabbath  question 

— not  in  preaching  Anti-Sabbatarianism — but 

in  showing  that,  be  our  views  of  the  Sabbath 

and  its  obligation  what  they  may,  let  them 

be  never  so  strict,  even  requiring  us  to  regard  the 

hours  of  Sunday  as  especially  holy,  still  we  can 

find  no  higher  or  worthier  use  for  them,  none  more 
22* 
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in  accordanco  with  the  great  purpose  of  Christ- 
ianity, than  in  pubKc  and  in  private  to  do  all  that 
in  us  lies,  that  the  victims  of  this  Nation's  tyi-anny, 
lust  and  avarice  may  bo  delivered  from  their 
terrible  bondage,  and  established  in  the  possession 
of  those  coimnon  and  "inalienable"  rights  and 
blessings  which  belong  to  them  as  much  as  to  us. 
This  wo  conceive  to  be  Christianity  —  Sabbath- 
keeping —  Divine  Service  —  True  Worship,  in  a 
high  and  worthy  sense.  TVo  would  not  exchange 
them  for  any  other  we  see,  or  know  of,  in  the 
region  round  about.  They  are  not  popular,  we 
know,  but  quite  the  reverse.  We  do  not  love 
them  the  less  for  that ;  and  we  trust  in  God  that 
we  shall  never  be  so  cowardly  or  so  tempted  as  to 
forsake  his  whole  law,  and  oiu:  whole  duty  to  our 
enslaved,  despoiled,  cruelly-entreated  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  if  for  these  views,  and  this  use,  of 
Sunday,  we  are  to  lose  the  sympathy  and  co-operar 
tion  of  professed  Anti-Slavery  men  and  women,  it 
is  not  for  us,  but  for  them,  to  justify  then*  course 
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and  thoir  position,  before  the  Slave  and  before 
God. 

*  *  *  I  regard  the  custom  of  setting  aside 
Sunday  for  moral  and  religious  pui-poses  as  highly 
salutary ;  something  of  the  kind  I  believe  to  be 
necessary.  I  see,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  and  often 
with  indignation,  that  the  best  uses  of  the  day  are 
lost  in  the  blind  superstition  which  thinks  that 
sahhath-heeping,  in  the  popular  idea,  will  be 
accounted  to  us  for  righteousness.  I  see  that  man 
is  now  sacrificed  to  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  the 
Sabbath  being  used  for  man.  I  see  the  bigoted 
religionist  excludmg  from  his  Sabbath  the  topics 
of  Anti-Slavery,  temperance,  and  in  general  the 
vindication  of  man's  individual  and  social  rights, 
as  bemg  secular  subjects,  unsuitcd  to  that  holy 
day.  Such  a  religion  is  my  utter  aversion.  I 
would  hold  the  Anti-Slavery  meeting  on  Sunday, 
if  no  other  reason  existed,  in  order  to  bear  my 
witness  against  so  gross  and  fatal  a  corruption  of 
the  mind  and  doctrme  of  Jesus  Chiist. 
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[Note.  —  It  is  no  less  proper,  than  it  is  pleasant,  to 
add  that  the  friend  to  -whom  the  above  was  addressed, 
in  a  following  letter  said,  —  "  My  purpose  is  changed, 
in  one  respect,  by  the  reflections  to  which  this  corres- 
pondence has  led.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
whole  work  and  whole  duty,  I  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  an  enterprise  as  the  'Bazaar'  aids,  nor 
counsel  the  mthdrawing  of  any  aid  that  can  be  ren- 
dered it."  Would  to  God  that  a  like  candor  and 
benevolence  might  induce  the  thousands,  who  occupy 
similar  posts  of  influence  over  the  public  mind  and 
conscience,  to  form  the  same  resolve,  and  give  it  life  in 
action.] 

Leicester,  December,  1850. 
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21  ©lance  0»cr  tijc  Jicllr. 

UY    REV.     GEOllGE  ARMSTKONO. 
[Extract  of  a  recent  Letter  to  aa  American  Friend.] 

How  often  I  have  been  mentally  present  with 
you — mentally  conTcrsing  with  you — during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  months  just  passed!  For 
Europe  and  for  America — for  the  whole  earth 
therefore — hardly  any  equal  period  has  existed, 
more  fraught  with  good  or  evil  to  the  human  race. 
The  French  denouement ,  not  yet  developed ;  —  aa 
Byron  said  of  Wellington,  "Sa\iour  of  Europe, 
not  yet  saved  —  the  Russian  invasion  of  mag- 
nificent Hungary!  —  the  Papri  restoration  and 
Church  re-action !  Just  now,  decrepit  Austria,  by 
the  revived  diet  linder  her  influence,  decreeing 
coercion  of  the  Constitutional  Hessians, — and 
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Prussia  making  no  sign ! !  The  whole  heart  of 
Europe  \mder  the  fangs  of  a  re-actionary  despotism ; 
and  even  British  influence  and  power,  within 
her  own  domestic  bounds,  set  at  nought  hy  a 
Priesthood  in  Ireland,  in  league  with  Jesuit  Rome 
against  the  light  of  knowledge  !  In  short,  where, 
looking  to  Europe  alone,  are  we  to  end  the 
catalogue  of  apparent  ills? 

And  then,  —  turning  our  view  Westward,— 
alas,  how  the  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought  of  the 
consummated  wickedness  but  just  enacted  on  the 
soil  once  imagined  to  bo  the  only  hope  and  home 
left  for  crushed  humanity!  But  how  powerless 
are  words! 

We  are  both,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  mind ;  — 
trustful  of  ultimate  good,  because  we  believe  that 
God  lives.  But  mth.  what  intermediate  trials  to 
the  good,  and  sufferings  to  the  wretched,  who  but 
God  may  know!  Proximately,  we  are  asking 
ourselves,  what  next?  Will  Northern  America 
endure  the  dreadful  policy  of  compromise?  the 
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tcn-ific  prudence  of  lier  "Wcbsters  and  \iQX  practical 
Statesmen?  —  or,  will  Europe  lie  down  quiescent 
in  the  awful  abyss  to  which  events  have  recently 
consigned  her?  My  hope,  my  belief,  is — that 
Ideas  have  struck  a  root,  which  no  despotism  can 
pluck  up.  And  because  the  struggle,  though 
specifically  different,  is  generically  like,  with  you 
and  with  us  —  but  with  you  more  personal  and 
close  —  therefore  to  you,  my  friend,  and  your 
fellow-workers,  be  all  honor  for  the  aid  you  have 
given,  and  are  givmg,  in  the  propagation  and 
diffusion  of  those  stm-dy  and  imperishable  Ideas. 
Heaven  bless  your  work,  and  strengthen  and 
succor  the  hearts  and  hands  united  with  yours  in 
carrying  it  on. 

Bristol,  England,  October,  1850. 
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^rational  {)mmu 

BY    DAVID    liEE  CHILD. 

God  hath  from  ago  to  age, 
Raised  hero  up  and  sage, 

For  Liberty ; 
He  bared  the  Red  Sea's  sand, 
He  led  to  Plymouth's  strand, 
And  planted  in  this  Western  land, 

The  Fathers  free. 

Eternal !  low  we  bow, 
This  land  invokes  thee  now, 

The  children  hear ! 
May  wrong  and  outrage  cease, 
Wisdom  and  worth  increase, 
Be  justice,  truth  and  faith  and  peace 

Than  gold  more  dear. 


NATIONAL  HYMN. 

Aught  friendly  to  our  race, 
Quicken  our  souls  to  embrace 

With  will  right  good. 
May  we  great  God  in  thee, 
Ojic  common  Father  see  ; 
In  man  one  great  fraternity, 

Made  of  one  hlood  ! 

Us  Father  thou  hast  given 
The  highest  under  Heaven 

To  rise  or  fall. 
Let  this  Republic  shine 
With  rising  light  benign, 
And  thus  fulfil  the  grand  design, 

Tub  good  of  all. 

West  Newton,  December,  1850. 
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^i)t  (!5reat  Jlpostatc. 

BY    WILLIAM    LLOYD  GAUIIISOK. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Niblo's  Garden,  New 
York,  in  1837,  Daniel  Webster  said,  with  an 
emj)hasis  which  elicited  from  the  vast  assembly 
almost  deafening  cheers,  —  "On  the  gcnoral  ques- 
tion of  Slaveiy,  a  great  portion  of  the  community 
is  already  strongly  excited.  The  question  has  not 
only  attracted  attention  as  a  question  of  politics, 
but  it  has  struck  a  far  deeper  chord.    It  has 

ARRESTED  THE  RELIGIOUS  FEELING  OF  TUB  COUNTRY  ; 
IT  IIAS  TAKEN  STRONG  HOLD  OF  THE  CONSCIENCES 

OF  MEN.  He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  little  conver- 
sant  toith  human  nature^  and  especially  has  he  a 
very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  supposes  that  a  feeling 
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of  this  hind  is  to  be  trijled  with  or  despised. 
IT  WILL  ASSUREDLY  CAUSE  ITSELF 
TO  BE  RESPECTED.  It  may  be  reasoned 
with ;  it  may  l)o  made  willing  —  I  believe  it  is 
entirely  willing  —  to  fulfil  all  existing  engagements 
and  all  existing  duties ;  to  upUold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  as  it  is  established,  w^ith  whatever 
regi-ets  about  some  provisions  which  it  does 
actually  contam.  But,  to  coerce  it  into  silence  — 
to  endeavor  to  restrain  its  free  expression  —  to 
seek  to  compress  and  confine  it,  loarm  as  it  is, 
and  more  heated  as  such  endeavors  would 
inevitably  render  it  —  should  all  this  be  attempted, 

I  KNOW  NOTHING  IN  THE  CONSTIT  ^lON,  OR  IN 

THE  UNION  ITSELF,  which  would  not  be 

ENDANGERED  BY  THE  EXPLOSION  WHICH  MIGHT 
FOLLOW." 

This  estimate  of  the  spirit  which  anunates  and 
controls  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  is  justified  by 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  movement. 
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Slavery  is  not  only  inhuman  and  anti-clttistian, 
but  ATHEISTICAL,  iu  tliG  Diost  dopravcd  sense  of 
that  term.  Indeed,  there  has  never  hecn  any  other 
form  of  atheism,  as  a  system,  known  to  the  world. 
This  is  none  the  less  tme,  because  Slaveholders 
profess  to  revere  God,  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to 
receive  the  Bible  as  an  inspu'ed  volume.  Their 
religious  profession  only  deepens  their  condem- 
nation, and  makes  thou*  daily  practice  all  the  more 
appalling.  In  respect  to  those  whom  they  have 
chattclized,  then:  conduct  is  thoroughly  atheistical. 

Exalting  themselves  "above  all  that  is  called 
God,"  they  claim  and  exercise  absolute  authority 
over  their  victims,  to  the  annihilation  of  all 
personality.  A  Slave  is  one  who  must  have  no 
other  God  than  his  master — no  higher  law  than 
the  will  of  him  who  claims  hun  as  his  property ; 
whose  intellect  must  not  be  developed;  whose 
conscience  is  not  to  be  governed  by  moral  consid- 
erations; whose  soul  may  lay  no  claim  to 
immortality.    In  Slavery,   all  human  tics  are 
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abrogated ;  the  parent  has  no  child,  the  child  no 
parent ;  there  is  neither  father  nor  mother,  neither 
husband  nor  wife,  neither  brother  nor  sister;  no 
genealogical  descent  or  relationship  is  recognised. 
Hence  the  appearance  in  the  southern  journals  of 
advertisements  like  the  following:  —  "Will  be 
sold  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  second  and 
third  day  of  December  next,  ...  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  subscriber,  in  and  to  the 
contents  of  a  Country  Store,  consisting  of  a 
quantity  of  Dry  Goods,  Slioes,  Umbrellas,  Medi- 
cines, Hardware,  Wines,  Champagne  Cider,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles.  Also,  three  Negroes, 
Levinia  and  her  two  children.  Also,  a  Horse, 
Carriage,  Dray,  and  Cart."  What  is  this  but  a 
bold  denial  of  the  accountability  and  immortality 
of  those  who  are  created  "  in  the  image  of  God  "  ? 

Now  if  Christianity  has  any  work  to  accomplish, 
surely  it  is  the  utter  subversion  of  an  atheistical 
system  like  this ;  if  the  religious  sentmient  is  to 

be  arrayed  against  any  form  of  iniquity,  it  must 
23* 
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be  against  tliis,  which  is  unparalleled  for  its 
enormity. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
no  effort  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
man  has  been  more  largely  imbued  with  the 
religious  element,  in  its  purest  and  most  vital  form, 
than  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  This  declara- 
tion may  astonish,  and  even  shock,  some  who  have 
been  tiught,  by  their  religious  teachers,  to  regard 
this  movement  as  disorganizing  in  its  tendencies 
and  infidel  ui  its  spirit.  Are  not  the  Abolitionists 
everywhere  stigmatized  as  infidels,  fanatics, 
incendiaries,  madmen— equally  hostile  to  the 
peace  of  the  nation  and  the  stability  of  the 
Chi'istian  Chiu*ch?  Yes — but  this  stigma  is  not 
less  malignant  than  was  the  accusation  brought 
against  Jesus — "He  casteth  out  devils  through 
Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  devils  ....  We 
found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar  ....  He 
stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
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Jewry,  Ibeginning  from  Galilee  to  this  place." 
In  what  maimer,  m  any  age,  is  true  piety  best 
authenticated  V  Not  by  professions  of  reverence 
for  dead  saints  or  heroes ;  not  by  conformity  to  the 
usuages  of  popular  religion ;  not  by  the  observance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  of  times  and  seasons ; 
not  by  the  surrender  of  reason  to  arbitrary 
authority,  or  of  conscience  to  ecclesiastical  dicta- 
tion ;  not  by  a  dread  of  dissent,  or  fear  of  change, 
or  dislike  of  investigation ;  not  by  making  public 
opinion  the  standard  of  action,  or  what  is  customary 
the  rule  of  duty ;  not  by  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works?"  These 
things  arc  easily  said  and  done.  The  test  is  in 
regardmg  prmciples  more  than  persons,  the  present 
more  than  the  past,  truth  more  than  tradition, 
humanity  more  than  parchment ;  in  refusing  to  go 
with  the  multitude  in  any  evil  way ;  in  letting  the 
dead  buiy  their  dead;  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
popular  corruption,  arraigning  unjust  laws,  exciting 
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the  fury  of  the  oppressor,  returning  good  for  evil, 
and  living  above  that  **  fear  of  man  which  bringeth 
a  snare ; "  in  being  willmg  to  be  made  of  no 
reputation,  and  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  for 
righteousness'  sake. 

Consider,  now,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
colored  population  in  this  country:  despised, 
shunned,  insulted,  outraged,  enslaved,  by  common 
consent,  with  deliberate  purpose,  systematically 
and  perse veringly,  by  all  that  is  respectable, 
wealthy,  and  powerful — by  all  that  is  vulgar, 
brutal,  and  fiendish!  They  are  universally 
treated  as  a  leprous  race  on  account  of  their 
complexion ;  so  that  to  such  of  them  as  are 
nominally  free,  nearly  every  avenue  to  political 
and  social  equaUty,  to  wealth  and  station,  to 
learning  and  improvement,  is  closed ;  and  it  is 
deemed  ridiculous  and  impudent  for  them  to  aspire 
to  be  anything  else  than  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  their  white  contemners.  The 
great  body  of  them  registered  with  cattle  and 
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swine,  and  stripped  of  all  their  riglits  as  human 
beings,  to  interpose  for  their  deliverance  is  to  come 
in  collision  with  a  spirit  more  unrelenting,  mur- 
derous, and  God-defying,  than  any  other  that  ever 
assumed  the  despotic  form,  and  which  rules  this 
whole  nation  "with  a  rod  of  h'on." 

Agam,  consider  the  degradation,  helplessness, 
and  utter  destitution  of  these  oppressed  millions. 
They  are  ignorant,  and  cannot  read  j  in  a  hopeless 
minority  as  to  physical  strength ;  cut  off  from  all 
correspondence  even  with  those  who  desire  to 
befriend  them ;  without  anything  in  the  world  that 
they  can  call  their  own; — hence,  the  espousal  of 
their  cause  requtfes  rare  disinterestedness,  as  well 
as  great  moral  courage. 

Consider,  moreover,  that  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Slave  Power,  no  one  can  demand 
the  liberation  of  its  victims,  or  enter  his  protest 
against  their  enslavement,  except  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  life.  So  dreadful  is  that  Power,  that, 
of  a  thousand  pulpits  on  its  soil,  not  one  has  the 
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martyr-Spirit    to   confront  it — of  a  thousand 
churches,  whether  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  or  Methodist,  not  one  has  the 
courage  to  unchristianize  it.    No  meetings  can  he 
held  to  discuss  the  question  of  huunn  rights,  in 
relation  to  the  Slave  population;  no  press  is 
tolerated,  that  speaks  out  boldly  and  imcompro- 
mlsingly  against  making  man  the  property  of  man  j 
a  dead  silence  is  everywhere  enforced,  a  gag  is  put 
into  every  mouth,  except  when  Slavery  is  to  be 
defended,  or  the  friends  of  impartial  liberty  are  to 
be  denounced.    Not  only  arc  there  the  severest 
legal  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  agitatmg  the 
subject,   but  outrage  auvi  death  in  then:  most 
appalling  forms,  by  what  is  called  the  "lynch" 
process.    No  parallel  to  this  state  of  society  can  be 
found  in  any  despotic  government  on  earth. 

Consider,  finally,  that  by  its  professed  expound- 
ers  and   teachers  in  this   country,  generally, 
Christianity  has  been  made  to  sanction  the  right  to 
trade  in  slaves  and  the  souls  of  men,"  to  any 
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extent !  Yes,  in  the  Law  given  by  Moses,  in  the 
Crospel  as  promulgated  by  Christ,  they  maintain 
that  divine  authority  is  given  to  one  portion  of  the 
human  family  to  enslave  another !  *  Hence,  to 
own  a  thousand  Slaves  is  no  barrier  to  religious 
fellowship,  no  stain  upon  the  Christian  profession, 
no  cause  for  church  disciplme.  Hence  it  is  common 
for  ministers  and  chm-ch  members  at  the  South  to 
be  Slaveholders;  and  none  are  more  angry  than 
they  at  any  proposition  for  emancipation,  or  more 
ready  to  instigate  the  infliction  of  summary  and 
cruel  punishment  on  any  one  suspected  of  being  an 
Abolitionist.* 

It  is  under  such  circumstances,  that  Slavery 
must  be  assailed  —  with  the  certainty  of  no  reward 
on  the  part  of  it«  victims,  as  they  have  nothing  to 
give,  and  know  not  when  or  by  whom  their  claims 
are  advocated  —  with  the  certainty  of  being 
derided,  caricatured,  hated,  calumniated,  in  the 
North,  and  tarred  and  feathered,  or  hung,  at  the 

*  See  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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South — with  the  certamty  of  being  branded  with 
"infidelity,"  and  charged  with  rejecting  the 
Bible,  in  all  parts  of  the  eountiy ! 

Now,  then,  when  was  it  ever  known  that  bad 
men  became  the  advocates  of  suffering  humanity, 
in  the  midst  of  fiery  trials  like  these  ?   Never ! 
If  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  jiromises  of  God  — 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  Christ,  and  love  for  his 
character  —  were  ever  demanded  or  exemplified,  it 
has  been  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
hour.    As,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  British  West  India 
Slavery,  the  purest,  the  most  disinterested,  the 
most  philanthropic,  the  most  truly  pious,  rallied 
together ;  so,  on  this  side,  the  same  elements  have 
mingled  for  the  deliverance  of  a  much  larger 
number  from  bondage,  but  through  tribulation  and 
peril  unknown  abroad.    The  men  and  the  women 
whom  God  has  inspired  to  demand  liberty  for  the 
enslaved  in  this  land  are  worthy  of  the  apostolic 
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age.    They  need  no  defence.    The  position  which 

they  serenely  maintain  in  the  midst  of  a  seofl&ng 

and  merciless  nation — feared,  ahhoiTcd,  proscribed 

by  the  pharisaical,  the  powerful,  and  the  despotic  — 

howled  at  and  hunted  by  the  lewd,  the  profane, 

and  the  riotous  —  honored  and  blest  by  the 

suffering  and  the  oppressed  —  is  their  noblest 

eulogy.    They  are  neither  fanatical  nor  mad, 

neither  foolish  nor  ignorant,  neither  violent  nor 

impracticable,  but  speak  "  the  words  of  truth  and 

soberness,"  plainly  and  unec[uivocally.    They  ask 

nothing  more  than  that  liberty  may  be  "  proclaimed 

throughout  all  the  land,  imto  all  the  inhabitants 

thereof."    As  friends,  neighbors,  citizens  —  in  all 

the  relations  and  duties  of  life  —  they  have  no 

cause  to  shrinlt  from  a  comparison  with  their 

traducers.    In  then*  company,  the  ungodly  take  no 

delight.    It  is  then*  ami  to  keep  then:  consciences 

void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man.  Nor 

is  the  abolition  of  Slavery  the  only  enterprise  in 

which  their  sympathies  are  enlisted.   The  tem- 
24 
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perance  cause  lias  no  more  thorough  and  rcliahlo 
supporters;  they  constitute  the  hackbone  of  the 
peace  enterprise,  in  its  radical  form;  in  all  the 
reform  movements  of  the  age,  they  feel  a  friendly 
interest.    For  the  last  twenty  years,  they  have 
heen  "a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men''  —  but 
where  is  the  evidence  of  their  misconduct  to  be 
found,  except  in  opening  then*  mouths  for  the 
suffering  and  the  dumb  ?   The  cry  of  *  *  fanaticism '  \ 
and  "infidelity"  against  them  is  raised  to  divert 
attention  from  the  true  issue,  to  excite  popular 
odium,  and  to  hide  conscious  guilt.    Their  fa- 
naticism is  all  embraced  in  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence :  they  are  infidel  to  the 
Slave  Power,  and  will  not  bow  down  to  a  corrupt 
public  sentunent.    What  motive,  but  reverence 
for  Grod  and  love  for  Man,  could  have  induced 
them  to  take  their  position  by  the  side  of  the 
imbruted  slave?   Were  they  not  connected  with 
the  various  religious  sects  and  political  parties,  — 
clingmg  to  these  with  characteristic  tenacity,  and 
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highly  esteemed  for  their  zeal  and  fidelity  ?  And 
what  have  they  not  yielded  to  their  convictions  of 
duty,  their  regard  for  principle,  their  love  of 
right  ?  The  ties  of  sect  and  of  party,  reputation, 
the  hope  of  worldly  preferment,  pecuniary  interest, 
personal  safety,  in  some  instances  life  itself.  They 
are  intelligently  and  deeply  religious,  without  cant 
or  pretence ;  but  neither  expect  nor  desu:e  any 
recognition  of  their  Christian  character  on  the  part 
of  a  people  whose  feet  run  to  evil,  and  who  make 
haste  to  shed  innocent  blood." 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Webster — thirteen  years 
ago  —  confessed  that  the  subject  of  Slavery  had 
"  taken  strong  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men," 
and  "  arrested  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country," 
his  vision  was  clear,  his  understanduig  sound,  his 
testimony  true;  when  he  admonished  those  who 
listened  to  him,  that  "  a  feeling  of  this  kind  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with  or  despised,"  but  would 
"assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected,"  ho 
uttered  a  sentiment  which  cannot  bo  too  deeply 
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impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  and  especially 
upon  the  legislation  of  the  country,  at  the  present 
time;  when  he  declared,  as  his  conviction,  that 
"  to  coerce  it  into  silence,  to  endeavor  to  restrain 
its  free  expression,  to  seek  to  compress  and  confine 
it,  there  is  nothing  even  in  the  Constitution,  or  in 
the  Union  itself,  which  would  not  be  endangered 
by  the  explosion  that  might  follow,"  he  evinced  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  martyr  history  of 
the  ages,  and  showed  a  deep  insight  into  human 
nature.    For  as  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  rests 
on  an  eternal  basis,  and  challenges  the  support  of 
all  those  who  fear  God,  it  is  sure  in  the  end  to 
triumph ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  made 
against  it  will  be  the  convulsion  attending  its 
irresistible  progress.    Nothing  can  overturn  it, 
nothing  hold  it  back.    Governmental  edicts  for  its 
suppression  will  be  as  chafF  before  the  whirlwind ; 
compromises  and  combinations  to  deceive  or  crush 
it  will  all  be  in  vain.    If  American  Slavery  can 
be  perpetuated,  then  there  is  no  essential  difference 
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between  a  man  and  a  beast ;  then  every  form  of 
despotism  may  continue  to  the  end  of  time ;  then 
Christ  has  died  in  vain;  then  the  Creator  is 
weaker  than  the  creature  whom  he  has  made. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  a  radical  change 
appears  to  have  taken  pkce  in  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery.  No  case  of  apostacy  is  comparable  to  it 
since  the  days  of  Judas  Iscariot.  In  view  of  it, 
conscientious  and  enlightened  men  of  all  sects  and 
parties  are  filled  with  sadness  and  amazement. 
There  is  nothing  to  mitigate  its  turpitude  —  no 
assignable  cause  for  it,  except  the  desperate 
hope  of  filling  the  Presidential  Chair  as  the 
reward  of  the  blackest  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  1850,  in  his  place  in 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  a  crisis  when 

every  blow  struck  for  Freedom  was  of  incalculable 

importance  — when  the  slightest  defection  from  the 

path  of  rectitude  was  pregnant  with  momentous 
24* 
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coasequences— Mr.  Webster  threw  off  the  mask, 
turned  his  back  upon  the  free  North,  humbled 
himself  even  to  the  dust  in  the  presence  of  the 
Slave  Power,  and  has  ever  since  been  prostituting 
his  great  powers  to  the  work  of  crushing  the 
Anti-Slavery  spirit  of  the  age  !  It  is  not  for  him 
any  longer  to  exclaim,  "Where  shall  I  go?" 
He  has  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  moral 
depravity.  He  may  boast  that  he  **  takes  no  steps 
backwards  "  —  his .  strides  from  Plymouth  Rock  to 
Carolina  lead  as  surely  to  perdition.  There  are 
steps  downwards  as  well  as  backwards. 

«  Since  he,  miscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man,  nor  fiend,  hath  fallen  so  far." 

To  sustain  this  grave  impeachment,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  sentiments  avowed  in  his  recent 
speeches  and  letters  must  suffice,  the  lunits 
necessarily  assigned  to  an  article  for  a  Souvenir 
like  this  forbiding  an  extended  review. 

There  is  no  man  who  has  professed  higher 
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veneratioii  for  tlie  memories  and  deeds  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Revolutionary  Sires  tlian  3\Ir. 
"Webster.  The  names  of  Carver,  and  Standish, 
and  Bradford  —  of  Washrogton,  and  Hancock,  and 
Warren  —  are  ever  on  his  lips.  He  was  the 
chosen  Orator  of  Liberty  at  the  laying  of  the 
Monumental  Corner-Stone  on  Bunker  Hill.  He  is 
one  of  twenty  millions  of  people,  who  are  never 
weary  in  extolling  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Yet,  to  reconcile  the  whole  country  to  the  most 
hideous  system  of  oppression  attainable,  he  says  — 
as  though  ancient  villany  were  time-honored 
virtue — "We  all  know  that  Slavery  has  existed 
in  the  world  from  time  immemorial."  And  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  the  spuit  of  violence  and 
murder  has  prevailed  ever  since  Cain  slew  his 
brother  Abel!  Ought  all  efforts  therefore  to  be 
frowned  upon,  which  aim  to  promote  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men?  "There  was 
Slavery,"  he  continues,  "in  the  earliest  periods 
of  history,  in  the  Oriental  nations,"   The  best  of 
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all  reasons  why  it  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
cui-se  any  portion  of  the  earth.    "There  was 
Slavery  among  the  Jews:  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  that  people  made  no  injunction  against  it." 
As  Mr.  Webster  doubtless  regards  that  form  of 
government  as  having  proceeded  directly  from 
God,  he  means  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
God  regarded  with  approbation  the  act  of  his 
chosen  people  in   reducing  others   to  chattel 
bondage !    What,  then,  becomes  of  free  agency, 
conscience,  reason,  accountability?   Where  are 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man?   At  what  period 
did  it  become  a  "  self-evident  truth,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal"?   The  imputation  thus  cast 
upon  Him  "  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men,"  and  "  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
the  works  of  his  hand,"  is  ever  to  be  repelled  as 
in  the  highest  degree  impious.    The  nature  of  man 
has  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  it  has  ever 
rebelled  against  oppression.    God  never  yet  made 
a  human  being  for  the  chains  and  stripes  of 
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serritudo.  Over  tlio  head  of  the  oppressor,  the 
clouds  of  divine  retribution  are  constantly  impend- 
ing, and  his  doom  is  scaled. 

To  the  assertion,  that  "  there  was  Slavery  among 
the  ^iws,"  we  reply  that,  if  so,  it  was  because 
they  forsook  "the  ordinances  of  justice,'*  and 
"built  high  the  places  of  Tophet."  Why  did 
Mr.  Webster  forget  to  infonn  the  senatorial  body 
whom  he  was  addi-essing,  that  these  Jewish 
oppressors  were  admonished  and  rebuked  by  their 
prophets  (the  Abolitionists  of  their  times)  in  the 
following  style:  —  "Seek  judgment,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow  "  —  "  Loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
break  every  yoke." 

Not  satisfied  with  staining  the  Law  with  cruel 
Injustice,  Mr.  Webster  proceeds  to  sully  the 
Gospel.  Ho  says:  —  "At  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  world,  the  Roman  world  was 
full  of  Slaves  j  and  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  found 
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no  injunction  against  that  relation  between  man 
and  man,  [i.  e.  the  relation  of  one  man  as  a  piece 
of  property  to  another  man  as  the  owner  of  it !  ] 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
any  of  his  Apostles."  The  meaning  of  this 
language  is,  that  Christianity  lays  no  prohibition 
upon  the  strong  enslaving  the  weak ;  and  the  • 
object  of  this  reference  is,  to  soothe  the  troubled 
conscience  of  this  nation,  by  making  Slavery  and 
the  Gospel  compatible  with  each  other!  No 
marvel,  therefore,  that,  in  this  besotted  state  of 
mmd,  Mr.  Webster  denies  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  absolute  justice,  and  sneeringly  says— r 
"  There  are  men  who  are  of  opinion,  that  human 
duties  may  be  ascertained  with  the  exactness  of 
mathematics.  They  deal  with  morals  as  with 
mathematics,  and  they  think  what  is  right  may  be 
distinguished  from  what  is  wrong  with  the  precision 
of  an  algebraic  question."  Hence,  there  are  no 
natural  relations  of  life  —  no  permanent  rules  of 
justice— no  fixed  and  immutable  laws  of  God! 
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Morality  is  a  shifting  sand-bar,  which  makes  safe 
navigation  at  all  times  difficult !  Right  differs  so 
little  from  Wrong,  in  its  spirit,  aspect,  and  claims, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  wherein 
they  conflict !  This  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine 
for  one  who  has  put  principle  imder  his  feet,  and 
thrown  away  his  manhood  to  gratify  a  wicked 
ambition ;  hut  in  theory  it  is  atheistical,  in  practice 
profligate,  and  in  its  consequences  appalling. 

However  perplexing  in  casuistry  some  questions 
may  he,  there  are  such  things  as  "self-evident 
truths"  —  there  are  some  human  duties  too  plain 
to  he  mistaken.    The  Slave  is  a  man  ! 

"  Though  by  his  brother  bought  and  sold. 

And  beat,  and  scourged,  and  a'  that, 
Ilis  wrongs  can  ne'er  be  felt  nor  told, 

Yet  ho 's  a  man,  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that^ 

His  body  chained,  and  a'  that, 
The  image  of  his  God  remains  — 

The  Slave's  a  max,  for  a'  that!" 
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In  Ilim,  therefore,  the  Divme  image  is  to  be 
revered,  not  desecrated;  his  rights  are  all  that 
pertain  to  any  human  being ;  to  enslave  him  is  to 
be  guilty  of  man-stealing. 

But,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Webster,  the 
Slave  is  nothing — three  millions  of  Slaves  are 
nothing — nothing,  certainly,  humanly  considered 
-—  nothing  but  personal  property,  and  only  as  such 
worthy  of  any  solicitude  —  nothing  deserving  of 
prayer  or  efifort  for  their   deliverance !  His 
sympathies,  affinities,  energies,  associations,  are 
wholly  with  their  remorseless  oppressors.    He  sees 
nothing  in  Slavery  reproachful  to  the  character, 
injurious  to  the  i^i^osperity,  or  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  the  Republic :  it  is  the  effort  making  to 
abolish  it  that  alams  and  inflames  hun !    Of  the 
Anti-Slavery  societies  he  says,  without  qualifi- 
cation—  "I  do  not  think  them  useful.    I  tliink 
then*  operations  for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
produced  nothing  good  or  valuable  ...  I  cannot 
but  see  what  mischiefs  their  interference  with  the 
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South  has  produced  .  .  .  The  result  of  it  has 
been,  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  restrain,  not  to  set 
free,  but  to  bind  faster  the  Slave  population  of  the 
South.  That  is  my  judgment."  The  very 
language  of  the  dealers  in  human  flesh,  who  are 
aimuig  to  eternize  Slavery  on  the  American  soil ; 
who  arc  eager  to  imbrac  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  tlie  Abolitionists ;  who  turn  pale  whenever  they 
hear  their  crimes  alluded  to,  and  become  frantic  at 
the  sight  of  an  Anti-Slavery  publication!  The 
charge  is  alike  absurd  and  monstrous. 

It  is  in  this  cool,  oracular,  and  audacious  manner 
tliat  Mr.  Webster,  from  his  high  position,  pours 
contempt  and  scorn  upon  the  tears  of  the  sympa- 
thizing, the  prayers  of  the  afflicted,  the  labors  of 
the  philanthropic.  If  it  were  in  his  power,  he 
would  disband  every  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
suppress  all  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Slaveiy. 
According  to  his  miserable  logic,  to  demand  justice 
for  tlie  wronged,  liberty  for  the  enslaved,  is  the 

very  way  to  perpetuate  injustice  and  to  prolong 
25 
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human  servitude.  How,  then,  would  ho  abolish 
the  Slave  system?  Let  liim  answer:  —  "As  it 
has  existed  in  the  country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I 
have  expressed  no  opinion  of  the  mode  of  its 
extinguishment  or  amelioration  ...  I  have 
D/Qthing  to  propose  on  that  subject."  Profound 
statesman!  But  on  one  point  he  feels  himself 
competent  to  act:  —  "  If  any  gentleman  from  the 
South  shall  propose  a  scheme  of  colonization,  to 
be  carried  on  by  this  government  upon  a  large 
scale  for  the  transportation  of  free  colored  people 
to  any  Colony  or  any  place  in  the  world,  I  should 
be  quite  disposed  to  incur  almost  any  degTee  of 
expense  to  accomplish  that  object "  ! !  —  an  object 
dastardly,  unjust,  inhuman,  to  the  last  degi-ee  — 
an  object  which  the  Slaveholding  pcrpetualists 
have  for  more  than  thnty  years  sought  to  accom- 
plish, through  deception,  violence,  and  persecution, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  victims  more 
seciu:ely  in  bondage !  —  Mr.  Webster  prides 
himself  upon  his  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Con- 
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stitution."  In  what  article  or  clause  of  that 
instrument  can  ho  find  any  warrant,  on  the  part  of 
Congi-ess,  to  expend  any  portion  of  the  national 
revenue  in  ti*ansporting  to  other  lands  citizens  of 
this  country  on  account  of  their  freedom  and  the 
hue  of  their  skm  ?  Accumulated  shame  upon  him 
for  such  a  proposition ! 

"  New  England,  it  is  well  known,"  says  IMr. 
Webster,  "is  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Abolition 
presses  and  the  Abolition  societies,"  Why  should 
it  not  be?  The  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
Slaveiy  is  a  moral  one,  and  the  moral  power  of 
this  nation  lies  chiefly  in  New  England.  "  Here 
it  is,  principally,"  continues  this  distinguished 
scoffer,  '*  that  the  former  cheer  the  morning  by  full 
columns  of  lamentations  over  the  fate  of  human 
beings  free  by  nature,  and  by  a  law  above  the 
Constitution,  —  but  sent  back,  nevertheless, 
chained  and  manacled,  to  Slavery  and  to  fetripes ; 
and  the  latter  refresh  themselves  from  daily  toil  by 
orgies  of  the  night  devoted  to  the  same  outpourings 
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of  pbilantliropy  —  mingling  all  the  while  then* 
anathemas  at  what  they  call  *  man-cateliing '  ^o^th 
the  most  horrid  and  profane  abjurations  of  the 
Ohristian  Sabbath,  and,  indeed,  of  the  tvhole 
Divine  lievelation.  They  sanctify  then*  philan- 
thropy by  irreligion  and  profanity ;  they  mani- 
fest their  chaiity  by  contenqjt  of  God  and  his 
commandments.^^ 

Examine  this  whole  extract.  Can  its  parallel 
be  found  on  the  score  of  insensibility  to  human 
degi'adation  and  suffering,  as  experienced  by  the 
poor  imbruted  Slave  —  of  misrepresentation  and 
calumny  of  thousands  of  as  intelligent,  virtuous, 
humane,  and  Christian  men  and  women  as  were 
ever  united  to  extend  the  reign  of  justice  and 
mercy — and  at  the  same  time  of  affected  re.?;ard 
for  the  cause  of  religion  ?  AVhere  has  so  much  of 
barbai'ity,  malice,  falsehood,  and  cant  ever  been 
compressed  into  so  small  a  compass?  There  is 
Satanic  skill  in  the  gi'ouping  of  its  several  parts. 
He  talk  of  the  "  Chi-istian  Sabbath, of  rever- 
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encing  a  day,  wlio  looks  with  complacency  upon 

the  desecration  of  the  image  of  God,  and  mocks  at 

the  "lamentations"  which  are  raised  by  the  pure 

and  tender-hearted  over  lacerated  bodies,  and 

darkened  minds,  and  ruined  souls !    He  talk  of 

"  Divme  Kevelation,"  who  affirms  that  the  Gospel 

of  Jesus  Christ  contains  no  injunction  against 

turning  men,  women,  and  chUdi'en  into  chattels' 

personal!    He  concerned  for  the  honor  of  God 

and  the  keeping  of  his  commandments,  who  laughs 

at  the  idea  of  a  '*  higher  law  "  than  that  enacted 

at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  the  re-capture  of 

Fugitive  Slaves,  and  with  whom  allegiance  to  a 

blood-stained  compact  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 

righteousness !    Marvellous  assurance ! 

As  for  the  charge,  that  the  Abolition  Societies  of 

New  England  indulge  in  "the  most  horrid  and 

profane  abjurations  of  the  Christian  Sabbath," 

it  is  utterly  and  inexcusably  false.    Mr.  Webster 

is  challenged  to  produce  a  particle  of  evidence  io 

substantiate  it.    Let  him  show  when  or  where  any 
25* 
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one  of  those  societies  ever  used  the  abjui-ations 
alleged,  or  stand  before  the  world  a  convicted 
libeller.  In  regard  to  their  members,  they  are 
composed  of  persons  differing  more  or  less  as  to 
theu'  religious  opinions,  (like  the  temperance  and 
peace  societies,)  but  united  for  one  conunon  object 
—  the  liberation  of  the  fettered  bondman.  They 
have  never  entertained  for  discussion,  they  have 
never  adopted  any  other  question  than  that  which 
relates  legitimately  to  their  enterprise.  Without 
attempting  to  determine  an  extraneous  subject,  — 
whether  the  first,  or  seventh,  or  any  other  day  is 
peculiarly  holy  time,  —  they  unite  in  sentmient 
with  the  Great  Teacher,  that  "it  is 'lawful  to  do 
well  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  and  therefore  conmiend- 
able  in  the  sight  of  God  to  endeavor  to  extricate 
on  that  day  the  millions  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  perishing  in  the  pit  of  Slavery.  As  for 
"horrid  and  profane  abjurations,"  they  leave  all 
such  to  be  made  by  tliose,  who,  like  Mi*.  Webster, 
"strike  hands  with  thieves,  and  consent  with 
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adulterers" ;  wlio,  being  on  tlie  side  of  tyranny, 
have  neitlier  argument  nor  fact  wlierewith  to 
justify  themselves ;  "whose  weapons  of  defence  are 
lies  and  forgeries,  sophistries  and  shams,  tar  and 
feathers,  Lrickhats  and  rotten  eggs,  pistols  and 
bowic  knives ;  who  hunt  for  the  life  of  him  who 
pleads  for  those  who  are  appointed  to  destruction, 
and  riotously  trample  all  law  and  order  mider  their 
feet.  It  is  this  wicked  accuser  and  his  man- 
stealing  confederates  —  not  Aholitionists,  nor 
Abolition  Societies  —  who  manifest  "contempt  of 
God  and  his  commandments,"  and  whose  "irrc- 
ligion  and  profanity,"  intemperance  and  lewdness, 
are  coiTupting  the  nation. 

In  1837,  when  his  vision  was  clear  and  his 
judgment  sound,  Mr.  Webster  could  testify  that  it 
was  "the  religious  feeling  of  the  country"  that 
was  struggling  for  the  overthrow  of  Slavery,  and 
could  do  homage  to  it.  In  1850,  now  that  he  has 
openly  apostatized  from  the  cause  of  Freedom,  he 
brands  that  feeling  as  irreligious  and  profane, 
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makes  its  "lamentations"  over  the  woes  of  the 
Slaves  a  subject  of  merriment,  treats  it  as  "a 
spirit  of  faction  and  disunion,  of  discord,  crimina- 
tion, and  recrimination,"  and  stigmatizes  those 
who  are  animated  by  its  spirit  "  shallow,  ignorant, 
and  factious  men  "  !    Nay,  more  —  as  for  the  gen- 
eral excitement  against  Slavery,  it  is  utterly  inexpli- 
cable to  him  !    "I  suspect  all  this,"  he  says,  with 
feigned  ignorance  of  its  cause  and  aim,  "  to  be  the 
effect  of  that  wandering  and  vagrant  philanthropy 
which  disturbs  and  annoys  all  that  is  present,  in 
time  or  place,  by  heating  the  unagination  on 
subjects  distant,  remote,  and  uncertain  (!)... 
A  spirit  should  j)revail,  whicli  shall  look  more  to 
tilings  important  and  real,  and  less  to  things  ideal 
and  abstract  (!)  .  .  .1  shall  support  no  agita- 
tions having  their  foundations  in  unreal,  ghostly 
bstractions  (!)...  May  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  before  it  may  utter  any 
sentiment  which  shall  increase  the  agitation  in  the 
public  mind  on  such  a  subject !  " 
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The  "  wandering  and  vagrant  pliilimthropy " 
wliich  so  **  disturbs  and  annoys  "  jNIr.  Webster  is 
kindi'cd  to  that  wbicli  was  manifested  by  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  to  the 
consternation  and  displeasure  of  scribe,  pliarisee, 
and  ruler  ;  for  ^vhich  the  memories  of  Howard, 
Obeulin,  WiLnEKFoiiCE,  Clakkson,  and  other 
illustrious  benefactors  of  their  race,  are  now  vene- 
rated; and  which  makes  human  redemption  the 
absorbing  object  of  its  solicitude.  It  does  not 
"heat  the  imagination"  —  it  warms  the  heart. 
It  "wanders"  only  to  save  —  it  is  "vagrant" 
only  as  it  is  persecuted  from  city  to  city.  It  is 
not,  (as  is  foolishly  alleged  by  3Ir.  Webster,)  that 
it  looks  to  "thiiu'S  ideal  and  abstract,"  that  it 
creates  general  uneasiness  :  it  is,  that  it  deals  with 
"things  important  and  real,"  and  calls  for  the 
suppressi<.tu  of  old  aljuscs. 

What  can  be  more  preposterous  than  the 
assertion,  that  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation  has  its 
foundations  "iu  unreal,  ghostly  abstractions"? 
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Is  tho  Slave  system  or  the  Slave  code  an  abstrac- 
tion? Are  whips  and  chains,  padlocks  and 
thumb-screws,  brandiug-nons  and  blood-hounds, 
"  unreal  abstractions  "  ?  Arc  Slaveholders,  Slave- 
breeders  and  buyers,  overseers  and  drivers,  only 
"ghostly"  illusions?  It  would  be  much  to  his 
credit  if  Jlr.  Webster  should  let  his  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  rather  than  to  use  it  so 
absurdly  and  basely. 

In  one  breath,  he  asserts  that  "the  Slavery 
question  New  England  can  interfere  with  only  as  a 
meddler :  she  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  she 
has  to  do  with  the  municipal  government  of  a  city 
on  the  island  of  Cuba  "  !  In  the  next,  he  insists 
that  constitutional  safeguards  should  be  tlurown 
around  that  system  as  much  by  Massachusetts  as 
by  Georgia ;  that  no  fugitive  Slave  should  receive 
food  or  raiment,  or  any  protection  whatever,  in  all 
the  free  North;  that  such  as  have  escaped  from 
the  southern  house  of  bondage  ought  to  have  long 
since  been  arrested  and  retm-ncd  to  their  mas- 
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ters ;  and  that  to  Ibo  the  abettors  and  allies  of  the 
traffickers  in  human  flesh  should  he  regarded  by 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  as  "a.  duty,  an  affair 
of  high  morals  and  high  principles "  !  This 
incohercncy  of  the  brain  is  the  conseciuence  of 
depravity  of  the  heart. 

How  Mr.  Webster  stands  in  southern  estunation 
is  not  a  doubtful  matter.  Where  on  that  blood- 
stained soil  a  true,  out-spoken  friend  of  Freedom 
would  be  instantly  lynched,  he  is  regarded  with 
favor,  and  gTcetcd  vrith  applause.  At  the  present 
time,  the  South  relics  on  him  for  the  protection  of 
her  " peculiar  institution"  more  than  on  any  other 
man  in  the  nation — not  excepting  Henry  Clay. 

At  the  North,  the  supporters  and  admirers  of 
jMr.  Webster  ai'o  tliose  who  have  bought  him  with 
a  price  —  those  who  pay  that  homage  to  rare  intel- 
lect, however  perverted,  wliich  is  essentially  devil- 
worship —  those  who  bow  down  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon,  and  believe  in  a  trinity  made  up  of 
"  the  gold  eagle,  the  silver  dollar,  and  the  copper 
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cent "  —  those  "who  liave  **  stolen  tlie  livery  of  the 
court  of  heaven "  wherein  to  serve  the  gi'eat 
adversary — those  who  are  profane,  di'unkon,  lewd, 
riotous. 

In  May  last,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
attempted  to  hold  its  sixteenth  anniversary  in  New 
York.  Its  meethigs  were  invaded  and  broken  up 
by  a  band  of  rioters  utterly  lost  to  shame,  led  on  by 
the  notorious  ruffian  "  Capt.  Isaiah  Eynders,"  and 
connived  at  by  the  city  authorities.  In  tlio  midst 
of  then*  proflmity,  obscenity,  and  violence,  they 
repeatedly  gave  three  cheers  —  for  whom?  For 
Daniel  Webster  ! 

On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1850,  an  immense 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  mtcrnational  amity  and 
universal  emancipation,  di-awn  togetlier  spontane- 
ously from  all  parts  of  New  England,  was  held  in 
Fancuil  Hall,  Boston,  to  welcome  the  arrivjil  to 
these  shores,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  of 
George  TiioMrsoN,  the  noble  advocate  of  impartial 
liberty,  the  present  distinguished  member  of  the 
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British  Parliament  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  London. 
That  moetmg,  at  an  early  period  in  the  evening, 
was  invaded  by  an  organized  body  of  rioters,  who, 
for  the  space  of  two  houi*s,  (lite  their  lawless  pre- 
decessors at  Ephesus,)  by  then*  gi'oans  and  yells 
prevented  any  speaker  from  being  heard  —  the 
city  authorities  interposing  no  restraint  whatever. 
"We  never  heard,"  said  one  of  the  city  joui'nals 
of  the  next  morning,  "  such  uueaithly,  uilimnan, 
strange,  uncouth,  hideous  noises,  in  all  our  born 
days.  One  would  have  thought  Babel  wfls  let 
loose,  and  all  the  black  fiends  of  the  lower  region 
out  on  a  frolic."  Another  journal,  cc[ually  in 
favor  of  this  dastardly  outrage,  testified  as  follows  : 
Rings  were  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  in 
which  individual  and  general  fights  took  place ; 
hats  were  smashed,  and  ivory-headed  canes  flew 
briskly ;  then  came  a  series  of  dances,  with  Indian 
war-whoop  accompanmients.    It  was  hell  let 

LOOSE,  AND  NO  MISTAKE  !  " 

For  whom  did  those  miscreants  send  up  cheer 
2G 
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after  cheer,  tliroughout  tlie  entire  cycniiig  ?  Who 
was  the  recreant  and  fallen  man,  whom,  on  that 
occasion,  they  were  proud  to  recognize  and  eager  to 
applaud,  as  one  with  him  in  S2)irit  and  fellowship  'i 
Daniel  AVebster  ! 

Wliere  shall  we  look  in  history  for  a  more 
melancholy  instance  of  himian  degTathition  ? 


NOTES. 

By  tlie  Ilannony  Presbytery,  of  Soiitli  Carolina  :  —  • 

llesolved,  "  That  Slavery  has  existed  Com  the  clays 
of  those  good  old  Slaveholders  and  patriarchs,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  aiid  Jacob,  (who  are  now  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,)  to  th(}  time  when  the  apostle  Pavil  sent  a 
runaway  home  to  Ids  master  Philemon,  and  wrote  a 
Christian  and  fraternal  letter  to  his  Slavcliolder,  which 
we  find  still  stands  in  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  — 
and  that  Slavery  lias  existed  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
apostle,  and  docs  now  exist." 

The  IIev.  "William  S.  Plu^imf.u,  D.  D.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  liigh  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  f>ays  — 

"If  Abolitionists  will  set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  it 
is  but  fair  that  they  shoidd  receive  the  first  warming 
at  the  fire. 

'« They  are  like  Infidels,  wholly  iinaddicted  to  mar- 
tyrdom for  ophiiou's  sake.  I<et  them  understand  that 
theij  xoill  he  caught  [lynched]  if  they  come  among  us."  , 
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ijussouf. 

U  Y    JAMES     RUSSELL     L  0     12  L  L  . 
I. 

A  ST11A.XGK11  came  one  niglit  to  Yussoitf's  teut, 
Saving,  "  Beliold  one  outcast  and  in  dread, 

Against  ■\\'liosc  life  the  bov/  of  power  is  bent. 
"SN'ho  flics,  and  batli  not  -wlicro  to  lay  his  head ; 

1  come  to  tlicc  for  slicltcr  and  for  food, 

To  Y\issoiif,  called  tlu-ougli  all  our  tribes  The  Good." 

II. 

•'This  tent  is  mine,"  said  Yussouf,  "but  no  more 
Than  it  is  God's  ;  come  in,  and  be  at  j)cacc ; 

Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  tdl  my  store, 
As  I  of  His  Avho  buildeth  over  these 

Our  tents  his  gloilous  roof  by  night  and  day, 

And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard  nay." 
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III. 

So  Yiissouf  entertained  liis  guest  that  night, 
And,  -Nvaking  him  ere  day,  said,  "Here  is  gold, 

My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy  flight, 
Depart  before  the  prying  day  grow  bold." 

As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less, 

So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 

IV. 

That  inward  Kght  the  stranger's  face  made  grand, 
Wliich  sliines  fi:om  all  seif-conqucst ;  kneeling  low, 

He  bowed  his  forehead  upon  Yussouf's  hand. 
Sobbing,  "  Oh,  Sheik,  I  cannot  leave  thee  so ; 

I  will  repay  thcc ;  all  this  thou  hast  done 

Unto  that  Ibraliim  who  slew  thy  son  !  " 

Y. 

"Take  tlu-ice  the  gold,"  said  Yussouf,  "for,  with  thco, 

Into  the  desert,  never  to  retm-n, 
My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  away  from  me ; 

Fu'St-born,  for  whom  by  day  and  night  I  yearn. 
Balanced  and  just  are  all  of  God's  decrees ; 
Thou  art  avenged,  my  fir.st-born  —  sleep  in  peace  !  ' 

Elniwood,  Cambridge,  U.  F. 
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Sonnet, 


Suggested  by  the  inscription  on  tlie  Bell  of  the  Hall  of  Independence, 
Philadelphia.  "  ProclaiDi  Liberty  throughout  aU  the  land,  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

BY    ANNE    WABKEN  WESTON. 

Not  to  this  land  alone ;  to  every  clime 

Those  tones  of  hope  and  prophecy  were  borne ; 

Forerunners  of  the  sure  if  distant  mom 

That  yet  shall  break  as  in  that  earlier  prime 
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By  angels  greeted.    Not  less  sweet  the  cliime 
When  every  cliff  shall  echo  back  the  lays 
Of  Slaves  made  Freemen.    On  what  shore  shall 
blaze 

The  first  effulgence  of  that  light  sublime  ? 

O  Laud  from  whence  this  beacon  fire  should  shine, 
Land  hallowed  by  the  tread  of  Pilgrim  feet, 
Land  sanctified  by  prayers,  made  dear  by  graves 
Of  Freedom's  martyrs,  rouse  in  strength  divine 
And  in  true  penitence  those  tones  repeat ! 

The  old  world's  despots  vanish  with  thy  Slaves. 

Weymouth,  October  1,  1851. 
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Conacqucnccs. 

BY    EDGAK  BUCKINGHAM. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Abolitionism  is 
having  one  happy  effect,  if  no  other,  upon  the 
community, — it  brings  us  back  to  the  consider- 
ation of  first  principles  in  morals  and  religion. 
Given  certain  views  of  moral  truth,  we  are  Slave- 
holders, or  apologists  for  Slavery,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  we  are  Abolitionists,  on  the  other.  Much  of 
the  excitement,  much  of  the  asperity,  much  of  the 
outrageous  and  violent  denunciation  that  have 
attended  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  might  to  a  great  extent  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  fact  been  clearly  understood,  that 
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great  moral  principles  were  in  question,  greater 
and  deeper,  even,  than  that  which  seems  the  deep- 
est that  can  agitate  our  minds,  —  the  right  of  man 
to  property  in  his  fellow  man.  And  nearly  all 
great  questions  that  have  agitated  any  community, 
through  the  long  course  of  history,  have  depended 
on  some  points,  unseen  for  the  most  part,  by  one 
party  or  the  other  of  those  who  were  most  warmly 
engaged  in  the  controversy. 

Many  people  shrink  from  the  discussion  of  ab- 
stract questions.  Yet  it  is  only  by  considering 
them  that  we  can  save  ourselves  from  the  mistake 
of  Paul,  that  of  being  found  vehemently  engaged 
in  active  opposition  to  the  veiy  side  which  inwardly 
we  most  approve.  In  discussing  abstract  points, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  renounce 
common  sense  and  live  upon  unsubstantial  visions. 
We  certainly  have  enough  in  us,  enough  of 
manhood,  enough  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  to 
enable  us  to  discern,  if  we  will,  the  difference 
between  the  mere  figments  of  a  heated  imagination, 
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the  drawn  daggers  of  the  aii%  marshallmg  us  on 
to  crime,  and  the  actual  paths  of  holy  ground, 
where  wo  must  remove  our  shoes  from  our  feet, 
worthily  to  stand  there.  We  certainly  have  some 
tests  of  duty,  some  means  of  estimating  the  course 
of  actual  safety ;  and  do  not,  in  considering  ab- 
stract, questions  of  right,  deal  merely  with  mental 
jugglery,  by  the  cunning  of  which  we  may  so  blind 
our  own  or  others'  niiuds,  as  to  mistake  nonentities 
for  realities,  or  think  impossible  things  successfully 
accomplished. 

The  late  enactment  of  Congress,  known  as  **  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  has  been  defended  at  the 
North,  and,  indeed,  was  originally  passed,  so  far  as 
the  votes  of  non-Slaveholders  are  concerned,  simply 
upon  the  basis  of  an  abstract  principle,  namely : 
that  consequences  must  be  calculated,  in  deciding 
upon  the  authority  of  our  inward  impulses  of 
justice.  No  one  at  the  North  pretends  to  justify 
the  Law,  —  that  is,  no  one  in  public,  —  that  is,  no 

man,  who  is  supposed,  or  who  pretends,  to  have 
1* 
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regard  to  anything  sacred  or  real,  —  no  such  man, 
so  far  as  we  know,  pretends  to  justify  the  Law, 
except  upon  the  ground  of  the  consequences  appre- 
hended, should  we  refuse  to  allow  the  South  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  upon  the  National  Statute 
Book,  —  should  we  refuse  to  yield  our  best 
endeavors  to  return  to  her  authority  certain 
travellers,  who  have  long  lived  under  her  institu- 
tions, and  who,  at  last,  prefer  institutions  of  the 
Northern  States,  or  of  Canada,  and  seek  to  make 
to  themselves  a  home  at  the  North.  The  most 
dire  consequences  have  been  supposed  to  be  fore- 
seen. The  disruption  of  the  Union,  —  the  end  of 
the  glory  of  "time's  noblest  offspring,"  —  the 
final  dissipation  of  the  vision  of  a  new  dominion, 
that  was  to  rival  the  British,  Macedonian,  Assyrian, 
or  any  that  the  world  has  known  ;  —  civil  war,  with 
one  knows  not  what  hoiTors,  nor  how  long-con- 
tinued; —  and  evils  to  the  Slaves,  immeasui-ably 
worse  than  any  Slavery,  —  perhaps  extermination 
itself,  —  or  crimes  and  massacres  performed  by 
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them,  such  that  the  heart  shudders  at  the  hare 
idea. 

Well ;  —  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  stateniCi^i;  of  consequences, 
which  any  careful  and  honest  minds  may  attempt 
to  set  forth.  Apparently  the  worst  consequences 
will  sometimes  ensue  upon  the  wisest  conduct ;  in 
attempting  to  pursue  the  course  of  wisdom,  we  are 
not  required  to  be  blind  to  the  result.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  thought  of  consequences  may  make  us 
review  the  plan  we  had  proposed,  may  lead  to  more 
careful  consideration,  may  enable  us,  even,  to 
discover  that  a  wrong  step  had  been  taken  in  our 
process  of  reasoning,  or  an  evil  spirit  had  intruded 
its  influences  unawares  into  the  motives  of  our 
conduct.  Let  us  see  the  consequences  as  you  see 
them.  Li  t  us  see  if  it  is  our  crime,  that  we  over- 
look them,  or  your  disease  of  vision  that  creates 
them.  Let  us  see  if  the  shadows  will  vanish, 
when  a  stout  heart  calls  them  to  appear,  or  will 
come  out  of  the  darkness  into  broad  day,  and 
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show  themselves  realities  that  cannot  be  over- 
loolvcd. 

But  the  main  point  in  discussion  still  is, 
whether  our  expectation  of  consequences  should  be 
allowed  to  weigh  more  with  us  than  natural  senti- 
ments of  justice.  Even  if  it  should  be  satisfac- 
torily proved,  to  the  common  mind,  that  the  Bible 
allows  the  existence  of  Slavery,  —  still  the  question 
would  occur  what  shall  we  do  with  the  testimony  of 
our  natural  sentiment  of  justice  in  regard  to  it  ?  It 
is  admitted  that  our  natural  sentiments  have  in  them 
something  divine.  The  idea  of  justice  is  not  the 
invention  of  the  human  mind ;  it  was  not  discovered 
at  any  assignable  period,  like  galvanism  or  gravi- 
tation ;  —  it  is  not  attributed  to  any  great  man  as 
its  inventor,  nor  has  it  grown  up  through  the 
successive  inventions  and  discoveries  of  many  ages. 
Is  a  revelation  by  miracles  divine  ?  So  is  the  sense 
of  justice  also.  If  a  man  feels  the  motion  of 
compassion  in  his  heart,  will  it  be  sufficient  to  tell 
him,  that  it  is  but  a  prejudice  of  education  or 
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the  result  of  human  contrivances  ?  Or  if  the  heart 
refuses  the  suggestions  of  impurity,  through  its 
own  native  delicacy,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  divine,  only  a  human  fancy, 
in  the  shrinking  of  the  soul  from  sin  ?  or  if  a  man 
should  be  greatly  troubled  by  remorse,  could  all 
the  Acts  of  Congress  in  the  world,  or  all  argu- 
ments before  Commissioners,  avail  to  teach  him 
that  nothing  sjioke  to  him,  but  his  own  mind^ 
nothing  that  demanded  religious  obedience,  no 
voice  of  God,  but  of  man  alone?  But  liow  is 
conscience  divine,  or  chastity,  or  compassion, 
and  not  justice  also  ?  Shall  wc  pass  a  resolution, 
in  Congress,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  plain 
cheat,  in  its  pretence  of  a  divine  origin  ?  Why  not, 
as  well  as  pass  a  law  that  calls  upon  any  man  to 
do  an  outrage  to  the  sense  of  justice  speaking  in 
his  heart,  the  voice  of  God  du'ecting  his  particular 
conduct  ?  And  shall  any  view  of  consequences  be 
held  sufficient  to  make  him  disown  his  inward  sense 
of  justice,  when  the  world  would  demand  of  him 
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that  he  should  not,  under  any  view  of  conse- 
quences, be  induced  to  deny  the  name  of  Christ  V 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  divine 
in  our  power  of  foretelling  future  events.  In 
considering  tlie  consequences  of  refusing  assent  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
through  any  divinely  accredited  messenger  that 
the  vision  of  them  is  opened  before  us.  The  veil 
of  the  future  is  said  to  be  raised ;  but  whose  hand 
lifts  it?  No  miracle  has  preceded,  to  assure  us 
that  it  is  a  prophefs  hand.  No  words  of  peculiar 
wisdom,  no  features  of  peculiar  piety,  no  life  of 
singular  righteousness,  have  been  presented  to 
overcome  the  soul  of  the  hearer  and  observer,  and 
compel  him  to  regard  as  divine  the  hand  that 
points  to  the  visions  that  arc  to  come.  No :  we 
have  only  assurances  that  those  who  foretell  these 
consequences  are  men  like  ourselves,  seeing  with 
eyes  such  as  we  see  with,  —  likely  to  make 
mistakes,  or  to  be  deluded  by  passion  as  we  should 
be.    Is  this  a  prophi\.y,  then?   It  is  the  word  of 
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a  man,  it  may  be  of  a  fearful  man,  it  may  be 
of  a  deluded  man,  it  may  be  of  one,  who,  not 
self-deluded,  attempts  to  fjisten  delusions  on  our 
minds  and  drive  us  from  the  trutli.  It  is  not  a  man 
above  us  ;  —  it  may  be  one  immeasurably  below. 
These  considerations  do  not  apply  particularly  to 
the  present  case,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the 
consequences  of  refusing  to  enact  it ;  —  they  apply 
to  every  instance  in  which  consecjuences  are 
foretold  and  are  presented  as  reasons  for  refusing 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Divinity  within. 

And  still  further.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
undertakings  in  the  world  is  that  of  foreseeing  the 
future,  calculating  from  the  present  what  events  are 
to  occur.  The  world  of  mankind  is  not  a  chemist's 
crucible  or  gallipot ;  moral  mixtures  apparently 
the  safest  will  explode,  apparently  the  most  hostile 
moral  elements  may  be  made  to  coalesce.  What 
is  the  long  history  of  striking  occurrences  in  the 
world,  but  that  of  political  chemists  astounded  at 
the  results  of  their  experiments  ?    The  Abolition- 
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ists  are  charged  with  ignorance  of  human  natuie, 
with  making  too  little  allowance  for  human  passions 
and  determinations.  One  would  say  that  Metter- 
uich  understood  the  world  well,  — yet  he  is  not,  at 
this  time  of  writing,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria. 
One  would  say  that  Louis  Philippe  understood  the 
world.  He  could  make  himself  King,  he  could 
make  money,  beyond  the  world's  most  successful 
speculators  or  merchants, — yet  ho  could  not  die 
King.  One  would  say  Napoleon  was  a  wise  man 
in  his  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  made  all  streams 
flow  to  turn  his  mill  and  grind  his  grist;  hut  a 
great  gap  broke  through  in  his  dam,  and  washed 
him  and  his  mill  away.  Where  is  the  great  usurper 
that  has  ever  been  a  simple  man  ?  and  how  many 
great  usurpers  have  founded  dynasties,  or  died  in 
enjoyment  of  their  authority?  The  kaleidoscope 
is  not  more  surpassing  strange  in  its  changes, 
than  the  great  world  of  men,  which  some  power 
turns  outside  and  unseen;  and  the  great  calcu- 
lators  that  figure   awhile,   are  in  a  moment 
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gone,  no  one  can  say  whither,  hut  never  to  appear 
again. 

And,  again,  if  it  were  allowahle  to  introduce  the 
view  of  consequences  in  order  to  oflset  our  natural 
sentiments,  it  would  he  proper  to  ask,  what 
consequence's  shall  we  consider?  those  of  to-day, 
or  those  of  to-morrow?  or  to  what  point  of  time, 
in  the  more  distant  future,  shall  we  limit  our  view  ? 
There  is  no  end  to  consequences.  Injustice 
triumphs  for  the  day  :  —  nay,  the  statesman  makes 
it  triumj)hant  through  all  the  long  honors  of  his 
life.  But  the  time  comes,  when  the  nation  suffers 
from  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Visibly  or  invisibly, 
earlier  or  later,  the  world  admits,  a  retribution 
always  takes  place.  It  answers  very  well  for 
some  temporary  purpose  to  say,  that  by  this  or 
that  deed  of  injustice  certain  evil  consequences 
are  averted.  It  seems  very  plausible  to  say  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  safety  of  the 
wliite  and  colored  races,  together,  demand  a  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.    The  proper  reply  is,  it  is  never 
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SAFE  TO  DO  WRONG  !  There  is  one  everlasting 
law,  —  as  a  man  sowetli,  so  shall  he  also  reap.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  the  seed  is  buried,  that  it  is 
out  of  sight,  that  it  is  so  deep  it  can  never  appear 
again.  Injustice  has  its  resurrection.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  burial  may  appear  very  well  to-day. 
Let  us  look  and  see  what  the  fruits  in  autumn  are. 
Consequences,  let  it  be  remembered,  have  no  end, 
and  in  due  time  such  as  the  act  is  the  conse- 
quences will  be. 

Again,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  plea  of 
consequences,  urged  as  it  is  at  this  present  time 
as  a  necessary  element  of  moral  calculation,  has 
always  been  urged,  in  every  age,  as  the  great  plea 
for  usurpation  and  oppression  and  for  personal 
iniquity.  One  might  well  pause  before  using,  in 
order  to  counteract  bis  moral  sentiments,  a  plea 
which  justifies  every  wicked  action.  Whenever 
the  world  has  fallen  into  trouble,  forth  steps  some 
man  of  power,  seizes  the  reins  of  government,  puts 
to  death  a  score  or  two,  or  a  thousand  or  two  of 
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Ilis  fellow  men,  establishes  a  reign  of  terror,  —  and 
this,  too,  with  the  profession  of  the  purest  motives, 
—  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  to  give 
the  people  safety  for  property,  and  life,  and 
happiness.  The  Slaveholder,  to  say  no  more, 
closes  the  i)age  of  knowledge  against  his  victim  ; 
the  consequences  of  knowledge  are  so  dreadful  to 
contemplate.  The  life  of  the  dishonest  man  is 
founded  upon  his  fear  of  the  conse{][uences  of 
honesty.  Our  prisons  are  filled,  not  with  men 
alone  who  have  been  driven  by  passion,  or  betrayed 
by  ignorance,  into  crime,  but  with  men  whose 
whole  life  has  been  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  That  the 
consequences  of  an  action  arc  fearful,  does  this 
deter  us  ?  If  our  government  assumes  this  princi- 
ple as  the  justification  of  its  conduct,  and  has  no 
better,  it  ranks  itself  with  all  the  usurpers  and 
criminals  of  the  world. 

But  whatever  other  consequences  may  be  avert- 
ed, through  denial  of  our  moral  instincts,  there  arc 
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always  moral  consequences,  whicli  cannot  bo  a/oicl- 
ed.  If  we  assume  the  plea  of  consequences  as  a 
justification  of  moral  conduct,  let  us  understand 
that  we  leave  out  of  calculation  the  greatest 
element  of  all.  Sentiments  of  justice,  we  arc  all 
capable  of.  None  but  the  pure-minded  and  the 
strong-hearted  are  able  to  calculate  the  moral 
consequences  of  their  actions.  The  bad  cannot 
see  them.  The  worldly-wise  have  no  eye  for  them. 
Politicians  are  not  at  all  used  to  calculate  them. 
Yet  through  all  the  pages  of  history,  sacred  and 
profane,  —  see  the  constantly  repeated  lesson  of 
moral  corruption  multiplying  and  ever  multiplying, 
in  compound  ratio,  as  the  result  of  evil  deeds. 
With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  when  the  course 
of  con*uption  begins,  it  is  too  often  the  principle, 

"  I  am  ill  blood 
Stepped  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Rctui'iiing  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

We  have  had  a  time,  in  this  nation,  of  great 
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men,  greatly  good.  We  have  had  our  boast  of  a 
nation  founded  on  liberty  and  virtue.  But  what 
an  education  ai'e  we  giving  to  the  future  politicians 
of  the  country,  when  we  point  to  national  greatness 
as  the  present  recompense  of  national  crime  ' 

But,  it  is  said,  the  calculation  of  conse- 
quences alone  can  save  us  from  that  fanaticism, 
which  belongs  often  to  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments.  There  may  be  a  danger  of  becoming 
fanatical;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  world  has 
suffered  little  from  fanatics.  And  often  the 
fanatics  of  one  generation  are  the  admitted  saints 
of  all  after  times.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  judge 
of  the  calmness  and  truth  of  one's  own  emotions, 
than  to  foretell  future  even<«.  We  may  be 
deceived  as  to  the  future,  but  we  can  know  our- 
selves. The  great  and  good  men  of  the  world, 
and  the  humble  and  pure  men  of  the  world, 
while  humbly  committing  the  government  of  the 
world,  after  the  exertion  of  then*  own  best  endeav- 

,ors,   to  its  true  great  Governor,  have  easily 
2* 
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learned  whether  they  were  obeying  the  everlasting 
laws  of  the  universe,  or  were  following  fancies  of 
their  own  vanity,  or  were  driven  on  by  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  own  passions.  They  feel  the  pulse 
at  their  wrists,  and  find  it  equable  :  they  look  at 
their  tongues  in  the  glass,  and  find  them  clean ; 
they  examine  theii*  hearts,  and  find  no  perturbation, 
no  uncleanness  there.  But  is  there  no  fanaticism, 
on  the  other  side  ?  Is  there  not  a  worldly  fanati- 
cism, roused  by  unreal  fears,  by  selfish  purposes, 
by  all  of  evil  hope  that  the  world  can  inspire  ? 
This  is  the  fanaticism  of  which  the  age  is  in 
danger.  It  calculates  consequences,  but  it  calcu- 
lates only  the  nearest.  It  imagines  visions,  which 
have  no  foundation  in  reality,  and  which  the  calm- 
minded  know  to  be  unreal.  It  is  a  mad  passion, 
in  defence  of  some  present  and  profitable  state  of 
things.  It  is  better  to  believe  in  the  safety  of  the 
unknown  consequences,  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  our  moral  sentiments  will  be  brought  about, 
than  to  fear  those  which  worldly  passion  imagines. 
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It  is  better  to  enthrone  justice,  and  trust  it  to  the 
uttermost.  Justice  is  always  safe.  Wlio  knows 
what  is  just  ?  It  is  a.  daily  revelation.  It  is  the 
daily  message  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world 
to  each  of  his  subjects. 

Trenton,  N.  Y.,  September,  1851. 
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®l)c  Strife  ujitl)  Slaucrj). 

BY    EMMA    M I  C  K  £  L  L  . 

Those  who  would  serve  this  holy  cause  must  prove 
The  doubting  spirits,  and  with  fearless  love 
Of  truth  must  follow  where  it  leads ;  must  turn 
From  gentle  words  that  soothe  to  "words  that 
bum," 

Must  ciy  aloud  and  spare  not.    Sin  must  be 
Stripped  of  its  veil  of  fine-spun  casuistry. 
The  man  who  holds  his  fellow-man  in  chains 
Must  know  himself  as  one  the  world  disdains. 
There  must  be  no  disguise  not  e*en  to  please 
The  dainty  tastes  of  those  who  sit  at  ease 
In  Zion,  blind  and  dumb,  except  to  cry, 
"  Our  mission  lies  in  silence  —  charity. 
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"  Send  back  tlie  Slave.    Let  blood-hounds  track 
his  way. 

"With  Boston's  sons  *  to  hear  is  to  obey.'  " 
Their  charity  is  not,  alas  !  for  those 
Who  bear  the  stripes,  but  those  who  deal  the 
blows. 

Shame  to  the  Pilgrim  city  !    She  would  be 

A  bye-word  and  a  living  infamy. 

But  for  the  righteous  few  whose  hands  shall  raise 

Tbeu*  country  from  the  dust,  to  be  the  gaze 

Of  future  ages,  wliich  may  yet  behold 

The  power  of  virtue  over  that  of  gold. 

Bristol,  England,  September  15,  1851. 
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African  Inventors. 

BY     DAVID     LEE  CHILD. 

Whether  the  different  varieties  of  the  human 
species  are  equal  in  mental  endowments,  and 
whether  they  had  a  unity  or  diversity  of  origin  are 
questions  rather  curious  than  useful.  To  zoologists 
and  theologians  they  have  some  scientific  and 
polemical  interest ;  hut  to  moralists  and  philan- 
thropists they  are  of  no  more  importance  than 
whether  the  African  lion  is  equal  or  superior  to 
others  of  his  kind.  He  is  a  lion  and  king  of 
beasts,  and  that  is  enough.  But  his  negro  neigh- 
boi*s  are  not  his  subjects ;  on  the  contrary  they 
tame  him  and  they  command  him,  which  proves 
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that  they  are  no  beasts.  If  I  knew  a  race  of 
monkies  anxious  to  improve  their  faculties  and 
elevate  their  condition,  I  should  consider  the  desu-e 
as  parent  of  tlio  capacity,  and  deem  it  a  duty  to 
encourage  and  aid  them,  —  especially  if  they  were 
oppressed  and  restrained  by  several  united  tribes 
of  brutes.  Had  Jocko  the  sense  and  spirit  to  run 
away,  and  signify  that  he  was  tired  of  being  rigged 
in  a  red  jacket,  cap,  and  feather  like  a  man-slayer, 
and  jumping  about  like  the  motley  clown  ;  that  he 
desired  knowledge  and  disliked  the  idea  of  being 
limited  all  his  life,  like  the  degenerate  Romans,  to 

panem  ct  cu-censes ;  "  who  is  there,  not  himself  a 
brute,  that  would  not  help  the  poor  fellow,  and  put 
him,  if  possible,  in  the  way  to  accomplish  his 
laudable  desire.  The  obligation  to  impart  is  of 
the  same  nature  and  force  as  that  to  receive 
instruction.  A  message  from  on  high  may  be 
rejected  as  innocently  as  the  prayer  of  the  meanest 
aspu*ant  to  the  light  of  truth. 

In  noting  some  inventions  known  or  believed  to 
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have  originated  with  Africans,  guilty  of  tlie  deepest 
dye,  I  have  no  intention  of  ministering  to  that  mor- 
bid feeling,  (if  it  be  not  something  worse,)  which 
demands  of  our  colored  brethren  that  they  prove 
tiiemseives  demi-gods,  as  a  condition  of  being 
admitted  to  be  men  !  For  manifest  it  is  that  they 
must  be  gifted  with  superhuman  abilities  to  show 
themselves,  under  present  cii'cmiistances,  equal  as 
a  race  to  the  whites.  We  require  them  to  com- 
mand our  admiration  before  we  condescend  to  give 
them  justice.  This  is  to  apply,  like  some  ancient 
tyrants,  a  test  which  is  intended  to  be  fatal.  Om* 
treatment,  as  a  nation  and  government,  of  colored 
Americans,  has  been  scarcely  less  irrational  or  inhu- 
man than  that  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  who  put  out 
the  eyes  of  certain  of  his  subjects  and  then  cut  off 
their  heads,  alleging  that  they  were  of  no  worth 
without  eyes.  After  twenty  years  of  earnest 
appeal,  argument  and  remonstrance,  the  same 
unreasoning  and  um-ighteous  spuit  is  rife  in  a 
mighty  majority  of  the  men  and  women  even  of 
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the  Northern  States,  men  and  women  who  pretend 
that  they  aspire  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  of 
the  Sou  and  the  Angels  of  God  ! 

It  was  reported  some  years  ago  that  Daniel 
Webster  had  made  a  searching  examination  of  the 
question  of  colored  equality,  and  would  take  occa- 
sion to  state  the  result  in  a  speech.  From  his  not 
having  done  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  his 
convictions  tui'ned  out  adverse  to  his  wishes. 
Some  may  imagine  that  his  recent  course  is  a  suffi- 
cient indication  that  his  conclusions  were  unfavor- 
able to  the  colored  race.  But  this  would  impl}' 
that  he  has  been  actuated  by  some  principle,  which 
nobody  or  next  to  nobody  supposes.  The  utmost 
that  appears  to  be  claimed  for  him  is,  that  he  acted 
upon  a  larger  and  more  complex  calculation  of 
interest,  than  any  democratic  servitor  of  the  Slave 
Power  and  betrayer  of  his  constituents  was  ever 
capable  of  making.  ^Vhat  can  be  fairly  infen*ed 
from  Webster's  late  action  is,  that  he  had  satisfied 

his  mind  that  his  darker  brethren  were  not  likely 
3 
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very  soon  to  liavo  office,  scrip,  or  pension  to  bestow. 
But  he  would  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion 
respecting  Abolitionists  or  Free  Soilers,  if  he  had 
had  under  his  hand  the  heads  of  Garrison,  Pliillips 
and  Quincj'-,  or,  what  in  his  present  temper  would 
please  him  more  than  all  the  three  —  the  head  of 
Horace  Mann.  Speaking  of  heads  recalls  an 
anecdote  of  an  eminent  literary  character  of  Boston, 
a  signer  of  the  Webster  address.  A  Southerner 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  on  retmng  remarked  to  the 
friend,  who  introduced  him,  that  he  had  seen  better 
heads  than  that  sold  for  $800  at  tlie  South  ! 
Those  who  would  uncandidly  elude  the  force  of 
this  testimony  in  favor  of  colored  intellect,  may 
say  that  good  heads,  not  colored,  have  been  sold 
there,  time  out  of  mind,  and  that  we  have  now 
seen  so  sold  the  finest  head  in  New  England ;  a 
head,  which  Phidias  would  have  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  Jupiter,  even  the  Olympian  head  of 
Daniel  Webster ;  certainly  not  so  clieap,  but  that 
was  probably  omng  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  to 
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the  recommendation  of  Antlover,  for  "  pious 
Slaves  "  always  command  an  extra  price. 

Tlicodoro  Parker,  in  his  Eulogy  on  John  Quiney 
Adams,  a  discourse  composed  in  a  spirit  which 
would  render  contemporary  biography  something 
more  dignified  and  profitable  than  the  ordinary 
adulation  of  such  occasions,  assigns  to  the  inventor 
the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  3Iilton, 
in  his  plea  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing, 
maintains  that  a  people,  having  "  wherewithal  to 
bestow  upon  the  solidest  and  sublimest  points  of 
controversy  and  new  invention,"  afford  both  proof  of 
the  highest  vigor  and  fertility  of  mind  and  promise 
of  noble  progress  and  a  great  destl.  y.  The  terms 
inventor  and  invention  are  used  here  in  a  sense 
larger  than  the  popular  meaning.  He  who  con- 
trives and  constructs  an  instrument  for  abrido-ini*:, 
fiicilit{iting  and  expediting  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing, agricultural,  or  scientific  processes,  is  an 
inventor ;  but  not  exclusively  so,  nor  in  the  liighest 
sense.    He  who  finds  out  new  laws  or  properties 
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of  matter  or  mind  is  an  inventor.  He  who  origin- 
ates laws  and  institutions  for  the  estahlishmcnt, 
preservation,  or  improvement  of  civil  society  is  an 
inventor.  He  who  finds  out  shorter  avenues  to 
knowledge  and  methods  for  its  readier  and  wider 
diffusion  is  an  inventor.  He  who  adds  to  dry 
historical  facts  new  and  stirring  action,  unlocking 
latent  motives,  developing  natural  passion,  aggi'an- 
dizing  what  is  noble,  degrading  what  is  base,  and 
giving  to  the  past  the  reality  and  vividness  of  the 
present ;  or  who  imagines  and  depicts  worthy 
events  with  a  natural  train  of  incidents,  accessories, 
and  circumstances,  giving  new  lustre  to  truth,  new 
sympathy  and  admiration  to  heroic  virtue,  now 
horror  of  corruption  and  crune,  new  force  to  con- 
science and  stimulus  to  duty,  is  an  inventor  and 
poet.  Inventive  genius  is  next  in  dignity  and 
importance  to  creative  power.  Next  to  the  Creator 
is  the  man  who  finds  out  new  properties,  laws, 
relations,  combinations,  and  uses  of  that  which  is 
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created.  He  who  is  nearest  tlie  Creator  is  tlie 
greatest  creature. 

The  first  person  in  ]i]urope  wlio  used  and  recom- 
mended cold  water  as  a  medicament,  was  Dr. 
Wright,  of  Edinburgh.  He  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  navy,  and  was  ulti- 
mately appointed  fleet  surgeon  under  Lord  Nelson. 
During  a  portion  of  his  life  he  practiced  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  There  he  was  led  to  this 
subject  by  the  Maroons.  These  people,  inhabiting 
the  remotest  and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  could  not  avail  themselves  of  medical 
assistance  from  the  towns  and  plantations.  Aban- 
doned to  their  own  resources,  they  had  established, 
in  cases  of  putrid  and  malignant  fever,  the  great 
adversary  of  life  in  that  climate,  the  following 
practice,  which  they  informed  Dr.  Wright  was 
common  in  Africa.  They  took  clay  and  cold  water 
and  worked  them  together  until  the  mass  was  of 
the  consistence  of  paste.   With  a  thick  coat  of  this 
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tliey  encased  the  patient  from  head  to  foot,  except 
the  nose  and  eyes.    In  this  state  he  was  suffered 
to  remain  until  the  water  was  exhausted.  The 
clay  was  then  removed  and  the  patient  washed  with 
cold  water.     The  application  was  repeated  at 
intervals  until  the  disease  was  subdued.  This 
practice  was  attended  with  such  success  as  to  im- 
press Dr.  Wright  with  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  founded.    He  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  the  clay  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
disease,  and  that  it  served  simply  as  a  vehicle  of 
the  water ;  and,  though  very  well  chosen  inasmuch 
as  it  takes  more  water,  and  retains  it  longer,  than 
any  other  permeable  substance,  still,  as  he  was 
desirous  of  trying  the  remedy  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  a  willing  subject,  he  sought  to  divest  it  of  its 
repulsive  form,  anticipating  that  the  novelty  and 
strangeness  of  the  practice  would  create  sufficient 
repugnance,  without  the  additional  disgust  of  being 
bedaubed  all  over  with  mud.    Cold  water  being 
the  active  agent,  he  concluded  that  simple  affusion 
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thereof,  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  repeat- 
ed according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  would 
effect  all  that  the  remedy  was  capable  of,  and  afford 
a  sufficient  test  of  its  value.  But  in  an  extensive 
practice  he  could  find  no  patient  who  would  consent 
to  incur  the  risk  of  an  experiment.  At  length  he 
was  embarked  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  when 
some  days  at  sea  the  ship-fover  broke  out  on 
board.  Several  of  the  crew  died  after  an  illness 
of  one  or  two  days.  The  Doctor  now  thought  that 
in  the  toiTor  and  despair  caused  by  this  sudden^ 
and  dreadful  mortality,  he  should  find  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  trial  he  had  so  long  sought.  But 
not  a  sailor,  proverbially  reckless  as  sailors  are, 
would  give  his  consent.  Finally  the  Doctor  was 
himself  taken  domi  by  the  pestilence.  But  the 
calamity  was  attended  by  the  consolation  of  having 
at  last  found  a  willing  subject.  He  determined  to 
try  the  negro  remedy  upon  himself.  Accordingly 
when  the  fever  had  become  violent  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  crisis,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
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carried  on  deck  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  and  tlien 
in  a  state  of  nudity  to  be  drcncLed  with  successive 
buckets  of  cold  water  drawn  from  tlic  ocean.  He 
was  again  wrapped  in  the  blanket,  and  laid  without 
removing  it  in  his  berth.    In  a  short  time  a  gentle 
perspiration  ensued,  and  he  fell  into  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep.    On  the  following  day  there  was 
a  moderate  access  of  fever,  and  cold  affusion  was 
repeated.    This  completed  t}ic  cure.    In  about 
thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  of  the  attack  he  was 
re-established.    Upon  his  an'ival  in  England  he 
sent  a  memoir  of  the  case  to  the  London  Medical 
Society.    It  was  read  in  that  learned  body,  and 
excited  the  greatest  attention  and  surprise  ;  but  it 
so  alarmed  professional  pride  and  prejudice,  and 
nan'ow  selfish  conservatism,  that  it  was  "  placed 
on  file,"  like  letters  to  whig  candidates  inquiring 
their  principles,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  it. 
This  was  about  the  year  1770.    It  did  not  see  the 
light  until  some  ten  years  after,  when  the  author 
made  a  second  voyage  to  England,  and  then  pub- 
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lislied  it  himself.  Dr.  Cun-ie  appears  to  have  heen 
the  first  medical  writer  who  recognized  the  merit  of 
the  discovery.  He  inserted  an  account  of  it  in  his 
extensive  work.  It  was  soon  after  used  with  good 
effect  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Italy  and  Germany  j  and  must  be  considered  the 
germ  of  that  great  and  wide  spreading  system  of 
healing  disease,  called  IlYDROPATnY.  These  facts 
were  found  in  an  interesting  memoir  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Wright,  and  collection  of  his  writings  edited 
by  David  TumbuU,  Esq. 

For  some  years  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
a  report  prevailed  among  the  colored  people  of  this 
country  that  Gen.  Jackson's  cotton-hale  breastwork, 
which  is  credited  to  him  as  a  surpassing  stroke  of 
genius,  was  suggested  by  one  of  their  race,  a 
native  of  Africa.  Wliether  the  fact  were  so  or  not 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  report 
is  so  strange  that  it  would  require  a  rare  effort  of 
invention  to  raise  it  without  a  foundation  in  truth. 
It  derives  some  countencance  from  the  following 
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occurrence  "which  took  place  at  the  siege  of  Diu 
some  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  account  of  the  siege.  Two  distin- 
guished warriors  from  Ethiopia  joined  the  besiegers. 
On  one  morning  the  besieged  were  astonished  at 
beholding  an  extensive  rampart  of  cotton  hags 
erected  in  advance  of  the  besieging  lines.  Don 
John  de  Castro,  Vice-Roy  of  India,  was  the  com- 
mander of  Diu.  He  had  been  carrying  on  wars 
and  making  conquests  in  Asia  for  some  twenty 
years ;  and  if  he  and  the  veterans  under  him  were 
astonished  at  this  species  of  fortification,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  not  Asiatic,  but  African,  and 
that  the  chiefs  from  Ethiopia  were  the  authors  of 
it. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  an  English  engineer,  found  at 
Meroe,  the  capital  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  specimens 
of  the  arch,  which  hiB  pronounces  the  earliest  extant 
or  on  record ;  and  thinks  that  we  owe  the  invention 
of  this  grand  element  of  strength,  beauty,  and 
sublimity  in  architecture  to  the  Ethiopians. 
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Toussaint  I'Ouvcrture  was  as  truly  an  inventor 
as  Lycurgus,  Numa  Pompilius,  or  Solon.  During 
the  few  years  in  wliicli  he  governed  Hayti,  by  his 
wise  legislation,  his  fertility  in  expedients,  and  the 
intelligence,  vigor,  and  promptitude  of  his  admin- 
istration, he  renovated,  "  as  if  by  magic,"  a  coun- 
try demoralized  by  license  and  wasted  by  tlie  hand 
of  war.  If  we  could  see  impartially,  perhaps  he 
would  appear  to  be  even  superior  to  those  ancient 
sages,  because  it  was  in  quiet  seclusion  and  pro- 
found peace  that  they  conceived  and  framed  theii* 
respective  codes  and  institutions,  while  he  was  in 
the  focus  of  war,  or  struggling  through  the  cliaos, 
which  its  devastations  had  left.  They  were  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  learning 
of  their  times ;  he  a  self-taught  Slave. 

The  Colchians  were  the  inventors  of  geographi- 
cal maps  and  charts,  and  the  Colchians  were  a 
colony  of  negroes.  I  am  aware  that  this  statement 
has  been  controverted,  but  Herodotus,  who  travel- 
led to  Colchis,  affirms  that  they  were  black,  and 
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had  woolly  heads.  The  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the 
Father  of  History,  when  he  speaks  of  things  within 
his  own  knowledge,  have  generally  been  confii*med 
by  the  efforts  made  to  impugn  them. 

Facts,  illustrative  of  the  inventive  capacity  of 
negro  men,  might  he  further  accumulated  from  my 
limited  and  incidental  observations,  for  I  have  not 
attempted  a  special  investigation  of  the  subject. 
Some  useful  mechanical  inventions  in  common  use, 
from  which  however  the  inventors  by  reason  of 
Slavery,  prejudice  and  fraud  have  not  derived 
the  ajjpropriate  honors  and  rewards,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  by  colored  men  both  bond  and 
free. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  these  few  lines  shall  tend  to 
establish  in  the  minds  of  any  of  my  counti-ymen, 
who  suppose  themselves  to  be  of  superior  endow- 
ments, a  conviction  that  these  oppressed  and 
despised  children  of  the  common  Parent  are  sus- 
ceptible of  high,  if  not  equal  improvement,  and 
capable,  under  a  free  and  full  development  of  their 
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faculties,  of  contributing  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

West  Newton,  December,  1850. 
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(Eottrage. 

TO   THE   "SILENT  WORKERS." 
BY    JOHN  MOBLEY. 

Take  courage,  gentle  hearts  and  warm ; 

Ye  may  not  turn  the  Earth,  yet  still  it  turns  ! 
Abide  the  bluster  of  the  pitiless  storm, 

True  to  the  sax^red  fire  that  in  you  bums. 

Take  courage,  gentle  hearts  and  bright ; 

Whose  lamp  is  ever  trimmed  need  not  repine, 
Heed  not  the  -darkness,  for  ye  bear  a  light 

Unquenched  that  shall  forever  shine. 
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Take  courage,  gentle  hearts  aiid  wise ; 

Though  your  poor  Wisdom  seem  a  very  fool, 
Keep  onward  in  your  true  and  simple  guise  : 

Ye  need  no  cumbrous  College  to  your  School. 

Take  courage,  gentle  hearts  and  fine ; 

Te  cannot  take  the  soil  of  Earth  on  high : 
Steel  chafed  in  sordid  dust  can  brightly  shine  ; 

The  soil  of  Earth  but  brightens  for  the  sky ! 

Ilgerton,  near  Bolton  le  Moors,  Lancashire. 
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(Bsclax>a%t  ti  Its  (£tat0^)lnt0. 

PAB   M.    aUSTAVE    DE  BEAUMONT. 

.  .  .  On  ne  saurait  paxler  de  Pesclavage  sans 
reconnaitre  en  m^me  terns  que  son  institution 
chez  un  peuple  est  tout  h  la  fois  une  tache  et  un 
malheur. 

La  plaie  existe  aux  Etats-Unis,  qui  Font  reqae 
de  leurs  aieux.  D^ja  m@me  une  partie  de  PUnion 
est  parvenue  k  s'affiranchir  de  ce  fl^au.  Tous  les 
etats  de  la  nouvelle  Angleterre,  New  York,  la 
Pennsylvanie,  n'  ont  plus  d*  esclaves.  *  *  * 
(1835.) 

«  «  «  «  4} 

Quand  on  considere  le  mouvement  intellectuel 
qui  agite  le  monde  ;  la  reprobation  qui  fldtrit 
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I'esclavage  dans  I'opinion  de  tous  les  peuples ;  les 

conquetes  rapidcs  qu'ont  deja  faites  aux  Etats- 

Unis  les  iddes  de  liberie  sur  la  servitude  des  noirs ; 

le  progres  de  raffranchissement  qui  sans  cesse 

gagne  du  Nord  au  Sud ;  la  ndcessit^  oil  seront  tot 

ou  tard  les  ^tats  M(^ridionaux  de  substituer  le 

travail  libre  au  travail  des  esclaves,  sous  peine 

d'etre  inferieurs  aux  Etats  du  Nord  :  En  presence 

de  tous  ces  faits,  il  est  impossible  de  ne  pas  pr^voir 

une  ^poque  plus  ou  moins  rapprochde,  h  laquelle 

I'esclavage  disparaitra  tout  k  fait  de  FAm^rique  du 

Nord.    *   ♦   *  (1839.) 

***** 

Je  crois  fermement  (et  c'est  chez  moi  une  vielle 

conviction)  que  les  Etats-Unis  sont  destines  a 

devenir  prochainement  la  plus  riche  et  la  plus 

puissante  nation  du  monde,  comme  ils  en  sont  d<^ja 

la  plus  heureuse.    C'est  assez  dire  que  je  crois  k 

Fabolition  prochaine  de  I'esclavage  aux  Etats-Unis. 

Un  peuple  ne  saurait  ^tre  k  la  t^te  du  monde 

Chretien  qui  est  le  monde  civilis^,  sil  conservait 
4* 
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dans  son  sein  une  institution  qui  est  la  negation 
m§me  du  droit,  de  la  Keligion,  de  la  Libert^, 
c'est  h  dire  de  tout  ee  qui  fait  la  puissance  et  la 
grandeur  des  nations. 

Paris,  Mars,  1851. 
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9ri)c  Unxitb  StaUs  anlr  SlaDcrn. 

BY    M.    DE  BEAUMOXT. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Slavery  without  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  the  fact  that  its  estab- 
lishment among  a  people  is  at  once  a  stain  and  a 
calamity. 

The  United  States  now  suffer  from  this 
wound,  haviag  received  it  from  their  ancestors. 
Even  now  a  part  of  the  Union  has  succeeded  in 
freeing  itself  from  this  scourge.  All  the  New 
England  States,  Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  hold 
Slaves  no  more.    *   *   *  (1835.) 

When  we  consider  the  intellectual  movement 
which  agitates  the  world  ;  the  reprobation  with 
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which  the  public  opinion  of  all  nations  blasts 
Slavery;  the  rapid  inroads  which  the  Ideas  of 
Liberty  have  already  made  upon  the  servitude  of 
the  blacks ;  the  progress  of  enfranchisement  which 
is  continually  onward  from  the  North  to  the  South ; 
the  necessity  which  will  compel  the  Southern  States 
sooner  or  later  to  substitute  free  labor  for  Slave 
labor,  under  penalty  of  being  the  inferiors  of  the 
Northern  States ;  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  foresee  an  epoch,  nearer  or 
more  remote,  when  Slavery  will  utterly  disappear 
from  North  America.  *  *  *  (1839.) 
***** 
I  am  firmly  convinced  (and  it  is  an  old  opinion 
of  mine,)  that  the  United  States  are  destined  to 
become,  and  that  speedily,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful,  as  they  are  already  the  happiest,  nation 
in  the  world.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I 
believe  in  the  speedy  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the 
United  States.  A  people  cannot  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Christian  world  (which  is  Identical  with  the 
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civilized  world)  if  it  cherishes  in  its  bosom  an 
institution  which  is  the  very  abnegation  of  Law,  of 
Religion,  of  Liberty ;  in  other  words,  of  all  that 
constitutes  the  power  and  grandeur  of  nations. 

Paris,  March,  1851. 
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BY    WILLIAM    H.  FtJENESS. 

Jesus  was  once  inyited,  with  many  other  guests, 
by  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  an  entertainment 
given,  as  it  appears,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Phari- 
sees, by  the  way,  pious  as  they  were,  seem  from 
this  circumstance  to  have  had  notions  of  the 
Sabbath,  somewhat  different  from  those  that  prevail 
among  the  religious  of  the  present  day.  Here  was 
quite  a  large  social  gathering  on  the  Sabbath,  a 
dinner  party,  made  by  a  distinguished  Pharisee ; 
and  the  Pharisees  were  the  pattern  saints  of  that 
time. 
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But  letting  this  go,  although  it  is  a  circumstance 
well  worth  noting,  let  us  mai'k  what  took  place  on 
the  occasion. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  most  of  the 
guests  came  to  the  Pharisee's  house  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  about  the  extraordinary  man  who 
was  present  and  who  had  created  such  a  great 
sensation. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  the  time,  and 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  upon  one  exciting  topic. 
Every  body's  imagination  was  inflamed,  expecta- 
tion was  intensely  excited,  in  regard  to  what  was 
called  **  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  then  believed 
to  be  coming.  We  all  know  pretty  well  what  was 
then  popularly  understood  by  this  kingdom  which 
so  excited  men's  minds.  It  was  a  renovated  con- 
dition of  things,  to  be  established  by  the  special 
agency  of  Heaven.  A  great  prince  was  to  appear, 
wise,  holy,  and  invincible.  He  was  to  break  in 
pieces  the  Gentile  yoke,  under  which  the  nation 
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bowed,  and  exalt  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to 
an  unprecedented  height  of  prosperity. 

Such  was  the  vision,  which,  in  the  depth  of  their 
national  humiliation,  was  floating  before  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  and  the  excitement  it  occasioned 
was  not  a  little  increased,  first  by  the  startling  cry 
which  had  come  from  the  wilderness  announcing 
the  expected  kingdom,  and  now  by  the  appearance 
of  this  wonderful  person  from  Nazareth,  who  was 
going  all  over  the  country  proclaiming  the  same 
tidings.  So  wonderful  was  he,  that  people  flocked 
in  crowds  to  see  and  hear  him,  some  beginning  to 
surmise  that  he  was  himself  the  very  leader  that 
was  looked  for,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of 
his  origin,  the  plainness  of  his  garb,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  all  the  visible  marks  of  that  high  office ; 
and  all  curious  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  divine  kingdom,  whose  coming  he  announced. 
But  he  talked  of  it  in  a  very  singular  way ; 
nobody  understood  him.  Nearly  everything  he 
had  to  tell,  he  told  in  the  shape  of  some  simple 
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story,  which,  even  though  not  understood,  was 

perceived  to  have  a  meaning  which  did  not  appear 

at  the  first  hearing.    And  so  curiosity  was  only  the 

more  stimulated. 

At  the  table  of  the  rich  Pharisee,  one  of  the 

company,  full  of  the  hope  of  the  great  kingdom.. 

and  anxious,  possibly,  to  draw  Jesus  out,  uttered 

an  exclamation  to  the  effect  that,  pleasant  iis  was 

their  feasting  then,  it  would  be  happier  far  when 

the  kingdom  of  Heaven  should  have  come.  Then 

under  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Messiah  it  would 

be  a  happiness  indeed  !    "  You  think  it  will  be  a 

very  hapi3y  thing,  do  you?  "  was  the  virtual  reply 

of  Jesus,  '*  to  feast  under  the  new  kingdom.  Let 

me  tell  you  what  that  kingdom  is  like.    It  is  like 

a  gi-and  entertainment  which  a  man  made  and  to 

which  he  invited  numerous  guests.    And  when  all 

was  ready,  he  sent  his  servants  to  summon  those 

who  were  invited.    But,  so  far  from  considering  it 

a  privilege  and  pleasure,  they  all  unanimously 

begged  to  be  excused.    They  were  too  busy,  they 
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pleaclecl,  tliey  had  other  things  to  attend  to,  and 
cr.uld  not  possibly  come.  Upon  receiving  these 
messages,  the  giver  of  the  feast  became  indignant, 
and  told  his  servants  to  go  out  and  bring  in  all  the 
miserable  wretches  they  could  pick  up  in  the 
streets,  the  poor,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and 
compel  them  to  come  in ;  and  he  declared  that  not 
one  of  those  who  were  invited  should  taste  of  his 
supper." 

Tt  is  easy  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  curious  and 
perplexed  looks  which  the  company  exchanged  as 
they  listened  to  this  story.  That  the  heavenly 
kingdom  should  be  compared  to  a  great  feast  — 
that  they  could  all  very  readily  understand.  For 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  —  was  it  not  to  abound  in 
sumptuous  apparel,  and  ample  mansions,  and  in 
everything  that  could  delight  the  heart  of  man  ? 
But  how  those  for  whom  the  festival  was  partic- 
ularly prepared,  for  whom  the  kingdom  was  to 
come — how  they  could  decline  the  great  invitation 
and  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it — that 
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tbcy  could  not  undcrstaiul  ;  it  was  a  perfect 
enigma. 

And  yet  the  solution  was  close  at  hand.  Those 
very  persons  who  were  listening  to  the  man  of 
Nazareth  were  unconscious  witnesses  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  truth  of  the  '  story.  For  them, 
descendants  of  Abraham,  possessors  of  the  Ancient 
Law,  believers  in  one  God — the  feast  was  specially 
designed.  The  advantages  they  possessed  were 
theu'  qualifications  for  it.  They  were  the  chosen 
guests.  And  now  the  servant  of  Him  who  had 
prepared  the  supper  had  come  and  was  waiting 
their  attendance.  And  so  far  from  receiving  the 
invitation  joyfully,  they  were  all  excusing  them- 
selves, or,  what  was  worse,  not  so  much  as  under- 
standing it.  So  occupied  were  they  with  their 
various  employments,  so  devoted  to  their  business, 
their  families  and  their  bargains,  that  they  could 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  quitting  their  comfortable 
places,  their  lands,  their  oxen,  and  their  waives  to 
obey  the  bidding.    They  would  not  hearken  to  the 
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voice  which  summoned  them  to  the  glorious  Fes- 
tival. And,  in  accordance  with  the  parable,  it 
was  only  the  poorest  and  most  miserable,  and  they 
in  a  manner  compelled  by  the  extremity  of 
their  destitution  and  misery,  it  was  only  they, 
who  were  admitted  to  the  Supper  that  was  prepared. 
They  entered  and  partook  of  the  Heaven-appointed 
feast,  —  while  the  rich  and  the  honorable,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  nation,  with  the  great  majority  who 
were  under  their  influence,  remained  without, 
engrossed  with  their  vain  cares,  proving  oxen, 
examining  lands,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
and  not  oro  of  them  tasted  of  the  great  Supper. 

And  why  was  it  so  ?  Why  was  it  that  those 
who,  from  their  position  and  culture  seemed  to  be 
the  elect  company,  the  invited  guests,  the  very 
persons,  who  would  be  the  first  to  quit  everything 
and  crowd  to  the  Feast,  declined  and  evaded  the 
invitation  upon  the  most  miserable  pretexts  ? 

The  simple  truth  is  they  had  conceived  a  false 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  kingdom,  of  the 
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gi'cat  Supper,  of  which  they  considered  themselves 
the  chosen  guests.  They  were  expecting  a  feast 
indeed,  but  it  was  to  be  a  feast  for  the  senses.  It 
was  to  feed  the  appetite  for  pomp.  It  was  to  flatter 
and  gratify  their  national  pride  and  ambition.  It 
was  to  refine  and  multiply  all  the  means  of  animal 
enjoyment.  They  looked  for  splendid  robes  and 
gorgeous  chariots,  and  thrones,  and  a  world  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  They  fondly  expected  that 
the  servant,  who  should  come  to  announce  that  all 
was  ready  and  invite  their  presence,  would  come 
emblazoned  with  the  livery  of  oflice.  With  these 
expectations,  how  could  they  so  much  as  recognize 
the  servant  of  the  great  Host  in  the  person  who 
was  telling  them  this  story  ?  He  was  a  poor,  un- 
known man,  from  the  despised  country  of  Galilee, 
from  that  meanest  of  all  places,  Nazareth.  He 
was  destitute  of  every  extpmal  sign  of  authority ; 
so  poor  indeed  that  he  had  not  a  roof  to  cover  his 
head.    How  could  they  possibly  regard  him  and 

Ins  pretensions  but  with  contempt?    And  what 
5* 
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vras  he  inviting  tlioni  to  ?  To  a  feast  ?  To  a 
grand  Su2)per?  AVhy,  he  was  of  tlie  poorest  of 
the  poor  himself,  and  he  taught  the  people  not  to 
care  about  what  they  should  eat  and  drink  and 
wherewithal  they  should  be  clothed.  He  repre- 
sented obloquy  and  persecutions  as  occasions  of 
great  gladness.  He  told  those  who  were  most 
favorably  disposed  towards  him,  that  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  suffer  privations  and  a 
violent  death.  How  could  it  be  but  that  his  invi- 
tations must  repel  them  ?  No  wonder  they  begged 
to  be  excused.  The  wonder  is  that  he  found  any 
to  listen  to  him.  Even  the  veiy  poorest,  we  should 
have  expected,  would  turn  away  from  him.  Some 
of  these  did  hearken  to  him,  however,  and  became 
his  fast  friends,  accepting  his  invitation  to  the  great 
Supper  that  was  made  ready.  But  even  these,  like 
the  poor,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  in  the  parable, 
were  compelled,  driven  to  listen  to  him  by  their 
extreme  destitution,  driven  to  set  down  at  the 
Feast.    They  too  shared  in  the  universal  idea  that 
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tlio  proiiiiijcd  kingdom  was  a  condition  of  great 
wealtli  and  external  magnificence.  Still,  so 
wretched  were  they,  so  greatly  needy,  so  conscious 
of  tlieir  need,  that  they  were  forced  to  listen  to  the 
man  of  Nazai'ctli,  and  there  was  that  in  his  voice 
and  in  his  look  that  fixed  their  attention  and  went 
sti'aiglit  to  their  hearts.  And  by  and  by  they 
found,  especially  the  simple-minded  few  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  most  devotedly,  that 
it  was  indeed  a  feast  to  which  he  had  called  them. 
It  is  true,  they  were  soon  involved  in  distresses 
great  and  manifold.  They  were  despised  and 
hated  by  everybody.  They  hungered  and  thirsted, 
and  it  was  a  bold  thing  for  any  one  to  compassion- 
ate them  so  much  as  to  give  them  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  They  were  hunted  from  place  to  place, 
made  all  manner  of  game  of,  and  they  perished 
miserably.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
were  partaking  all  the  while  of  a  very  feast  of  the 
angels.  They  were  uourished  and  exhilarated  with 
imperishable  food.    Though  no  man  brought  them 
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aught  to  cat,  tlicy  had  food  which  the  worhl  knew 
not  of,  and  of  which  it  couhl  not  rob  thcni.  Tlicy 
became  aware,  miserable  as  tlieir  outward  estate 
was,  that  it  was  w?th  them  as  if  they  were  seated 
at  a  gi'eat  festival,  with  patriarclis  and  saints,  and 
the  great  Master  of  the  feast.  They  tasted  a 
divine  joy.  They  possessed  a  peace  that  eye  could 
not  see  nor  heart  imagine,  but  it  was  revealed  unto 
them  in  the  spirit ;  and  it  is  manifested  unto  us  in 
the  immortal  words  of  gladness  and  trimnph  which 
fill  those  brief  writings  of  theirs  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  dungeons  into  which 
they  were  thrown  echoed  with  their  songs;  and 
they  exulted  in  the  sufferings  by  means  of  which 
they  became  partakers  of  so  great  a  joy. 

And  what  was  it  that  so  fed  and  refreshed  them  ? 
What  was  it  that  made  them  willing  to  relinquish 
the  cherished  comforts  of  life  and  become  objects 
of  public  contempt  and  violence?  What  was  it 
that  repaid  them  a  thousand  fold  for  all  their 
privations  ?    It  was  no  unintelligible  enthusiasm, 
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no  visionai'y  hope.  It  was  that  which  every  man, 
if  not  hy  the  conscious  possession  of  it  in  some 
degTcc ,  yet  by  tlie  want  of  it,  knows  to  be  the  most 
substantial  satisfaction  of  which  the  being  of  man 
Ls  capable,  —  the  vivid  and  loving  perception  of 
truth  at  once  the  grandest  and  the  most  simple, 
the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  Eight,  a  con- 
scious love  of  God  and  man,  so  fervent  that  all 
concern  for  what  the  world  could  give  or  inflict  was 
consumed  in  the  divine  flame.  Amidst  all  their 
troubles,  though  their  steps  were  dogged  by  Inse- 
curity, Alarm  aind  Death,  these  true  men  were 
inwardly  partakers  of  the  great  Festival  of  Truth 
and  Humanity.  They  were  no  men  of  education 
or  genius.  They  had  neither  money  nor  rank. 
They  were  nothing,  nothing  good  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  poor,  ignorant  fanatics,  firebrands,  turning 
the  world  upside  down,  unsettling  all  things  with 
their  pestilent  and  impracticable  abstractions. 
They  broached  no  mysterious  dogmas.  They  ob- 
served no  fantastic  rites.    They  wore  no  strange 
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costume.  They  used  no  peculiar  phraseology. 
But,  maintaining  those  simple  piinciples  to  which 
the  imiversal  conscience  of  mankind  assents  the 
instant  they  are  declared,  and  which  had  never 
found  so  full  and  commanding  an  expression  as  in 
him  whom  they  followed,  living  by  those  principles 
and  suffering  for  them  in  contempt  of  the  world's 
practices  and  laws,  they  found  in  the  truth  for 
which  they  were  defamed,  an  abundant  over- 
payment, a  triumphant  strength,  an  inexhaustible 
life. 

So  abundantly  were  they  strengthened,  such 
delight  had  they  in  serving  God  and  their  fellow- 
man,  who,  as  God  knows,  needed  help  and  still 
needs  it,  that  it  was  with  them  as  if  they  were 
sharing  in  a  magnificent  festival,  in  company  with 
the  sainted  servants  of  Truth  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. O  yes,  in  the  very  midst  of  all  their  pains 
and  perils,  they  entered  into  a  divine  kingdom. 
Their  spirits  were  arrayed  in  robes  of  splendor, 
fitting  a  royal  presence.    Their  inmost  sense  was 
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ravished  with  the  seraphic  hai'monies  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness.  They  fed  upon  the  bread  ot 
Heaven.  Their  souls  mounted  within  them  as  in 
chariots  of  flame  above  the  savage  uproar  of  blood- 
thirsty mobs.  Thus  they  partook  of  the  gi'cat 
Supper. 

But  the  rich  and  wise,  who  had  been  so  particu- 
larly invited,  invited  by  their  education  and  by  all 
those  advantages,  which,  as  we  should  natui'ally 
think,  must  have  prepared  them  to  recognise  the 
servant  of  Truth  when  he  came,  and  to  accept  his 
invitations —  they  would  not  listen.  They  Imgered 
and  lived  and  passed  away,  walking  in  a  vain  show, 
subsistmg  or  trying  to  subsist  on  the  decaying  and 
decayed  husks  of  the  world's  conventionalities, 
wandering  on  to  the  grave  amidst  graves  and  the 
weeping  and  wailmg  and  gnashing  of  teeth  of 
disappointed  hopes  and  guilty  passions,  and  all  the 
misery  that  abounds  where  phantoms  are  honored 
and  realities  despised.  They  were  in  high  condi- 
tion, it  may  be,  as  the  world  goes,  (but  how  it 
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goes  !  with  what  rapidity,  and  what  wret<jhcd  wear 
and  tciir  of  life  !)  hut  at  best  their  happiness  was  a 
thin  vapor,  gikled  by  a  passing  gleam  of  light. 
Not  one  of  them  entered  the  true  kingdom.  Not 
one  of  them,  with  all  their  wealth  and  honors, 
tasted  of  the  great  Supper. 

And  now  has  their  case  no  parallel  at  the  present 
day  ?  Has  the  story  of  the  great  Supper  no  mean- 
ing for  us,  to  which,  if  there  be  aught  in  life  to 
interest  us,  we  may  well  give  our  instant  attention  ? 
Or  rather,  has  it  not  at  this  very  hour  a  significance 
as  full  and  as  pomted  as  when  it  was  first  told  ? 
Are  not  we,  evidently,  in  our  unparalleled  position, 
by  the  teeming  civilization  of  the  age,  by  our  rare 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  by  all  the  means  which 
we  possess  of  attaining  to  a  nobler  manner  of 
living  —  nay,  are  we  not  by  our  very  nature  which 
apprehends  the  sacred  Law  of  Justice,  which 
trembles  and  glories  in  sympathy  with  the  wronged, 
which  reverses  what  is  true  and  hates  what  is  false 
—  are  we  not  directly  bidden  to  the  great  Supper, 
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invited  guests  to  the  divine  Festival  of  Truth,  of 
Freedom  and  of  Humanity,  where  we  may  sit 
down  in  tlic  enjoyment  of  an  immortal  pleasure 
with  the  august  company  of  those  who  have  lived 
and  died  for  God's  laws  and  man's  deliverance  ? 
And  arc  not  the  servants  of  the  great  Master  of  the 
Feast  abroad,  proclaiming  that  all  tilings  are  now 
ready  and  summoning  us  to  his  presence  and  his 
table?  The  Supper,  aboundhig  in  more  than 
ambrosial  sustenance,  in  that  nourishment  of 
which  when  we  once  partake  we  shall  never  hun- 
ger or  thirst  more,  is  waiting  for  us.  The  invitation 
is  ringing  in  our  ears,  not  indeed  from  the  lips  of 
the  honorable  and  mighty.  It  comes  not,  whence 
we  look  for  it  to  come,  from  men  clad  in  the 
authority  of  office,  from  Senators  and  Secretaries 
and  Presidents ;  but  it  comes,  as  it  came  of  old, 
from  the  unknown,  from  those  whom  the  many 
regard  with  contempt,  and  for  whom  they  can  find 
no  name  sufficiently  opprobrious,  and  whose  pres- 
ence is  a  signal  for  popular  commotion.  It  speaks 
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in  events,  in  tlie  brute  ignorance  and  violated 
riglits  of  God-created  men,  in  tlie  dumb  agonies 
or  the  gasping  cry  of  the  poor  Fugitive,  panting  for 
secure  liberty,  and  fleeing  from  an  accursed,  soul- 
dcstroying  bondage. 

As  the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  were  invited  by  him  to  the  gi'cat  Feast  of 
Righteousness  and  Love,  prepared  by  God  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  is  the  same  invita- 
tion given  to  us  at  this  very  day.  Hundreds  of 
earnest  voices  plead  with  us.  Events  speak.  And 
with  one  consent  we  are  trying  to  make  excuse. 
How  many  are  engrossed  with  their  merchandise. 
It  perils  their  profits  and  their  custom,  even 
to  think  of  heeding  the  summons  to  the  Festival 
of  Freedom  and  Humanity.  Others  again,  (and 
what  a  multitude  !)  have  wives  and  cliildren  and 
friends,  and  they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  the 
divisions  and  the  odium  they  must  incur,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  come.  And  there  are  others, 
with  whom  those  frail  devices  of  human  wisdom, 
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tlie  Uuion  and  the  Constitution  liavo  ])ecoine  lu^ 
Ootl,  occupying  tlic  same  place,  invested  witli  the 
same  sanctity  that  was  attributed  to  their  Temph' 
by  tlie  Jews,  wlio  absolved  children  from  their 
duty  to  tlieir  parents  if  they  would  only  appropriate 
to  tiie  Temple  what  their  parents  might  need  for 
their  support ;  —  thus  nudring  vain  an  eternal  law 
of  God.  And  yet  othri"s  do,  as,  no  doubt,  did 
nmltitudcs  in  the  days  of  Christ,  they  follow  the 
multitude.  They  ask,  as  w'as  asked  of  old,  have 
any  of  our  rulers  or  doctors  learned  in  the  law  and 
in  divinity  accepted  this  invitiition  ?  They  follow 
the  lead  of  those  who,  they  confess  at  the  same 
time,  are  struggling  for  office  and  power.  T'^nder 
cover  of  such  high  authorities,  they  would  fain 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  wi'ongs  of  their  enslaved  and  hunted 
brother  but  to  obey  the  laws  which  men  make  to 
perpetuate  and  increase  his  wrongs,  to  leave  him 
in  his  wretchedness    and    in    the  respectable 
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company  of  Priests  and  Levites  pass  by  on  the 
other  side. 

We  may  make  these  excuses  as  often  and  as 
long  as  we  please.  But,  as  God  liveth,  it  is  to  our 
own  irreparable  loss.  Be  entreated.  Ponder  the 
solemn  words  :  *'  Not  one  of  those  men  who  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  my  Supper."  "  They  may 
have  their  own  banquetings  and  jubilees  and  fill 
themselves  with  the  food  which  cometh  out  of  the 
earth,  and  feed  their  souls  with  all  manner  of  high- 
sounding  and  lying  words,  if  they  can,  but  my 
Supper,  the  immortal  feast  of  Truth  and  Liberty, 
the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  Heaven  —  they 
8uall  not  touch."  0  we  are  not  here  on  God's 
earth  merely  to  go  fashionably  arrayed  and  to  be 
well  housed  and  fed,  and  to  get  the  repute  of  wealth, 
but  for  tilings  infinitely  better ;  to  be  true,  to  be 
just,  to  serve  Truth  and  Right  and  Humanity  at 
every  sacrifice,  except  of  Truth  and  Humanity. 
And  when  we  put  away  from  us  the  simple  claims 
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of  Justice  and  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are 
none  of  our  business,  we  put  away  from  us  our 
own  most  dear  life.  We  refuse  to  partake  of  that 
eternal  blessedness,  that  great  Supper,  of  which 
we  are,  by  our  very  nature,  the  bidden  guests. 
We  lock  and  bar  ourselves  out  from  the  good  of 
life. 

When  once  the  master  of  the  Feast  has  risen 
and  shut  to  the  door,  and  we  begin  to  stand  with- 
out, crying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,  then  will 
he  say  to  us,  "I  do  not  know  you.  Go  away,  ye 
enactors  and  upholders  of  iniquity  !  For  I  was  a 
Slave  and  ye  took  no  pity  on  me.  I  was  a  fugitive 
from  the  house  of  bondage  and  ye  drove  me  back." 
And  then  shall  we  say  unto  him,  When  saw  we 
thee  a  fugitive  or  a  Slave  and  did  not  minister 
unto  thee?  And  then  will  he  answer:  "Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brothers,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."    And  there  is 

no  law  of  man,  no  Union  however  glorious,  no 
6* 
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Constitution,  though  it  wore  ever  so  wise,  that  can 
be  pleaded  m  arrest  of  the  awful  judgment  of 
God. 


Philadelphia,  September,  185L 
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^lutograpl)  of  Sim0. 

BY    SOPHIA    L.  LITTLE. 

What  moving  sight  my  vision  dims  V 
Thy  Autograph,  0  injui'cd  Sims, 
Traced  by  thy  hand.    That  will  of  thine 
Gained  in  three  hours  the  art  divine. 
Two  words  —  and  those  a  prisoner's  name, 
Yet  damning  to  undying  shame 
The  men,  the  country,  who  could  dare 
Shut  up  that  soul  in  deep  despair. 
Two  little  words,  — yet  theirs  the  power 
Back  on  the  heart  to  roll  the  Horn*, 
The  Agony,  the  Passion-night 
Of  Freedom  in  her  war  for  right. 
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Dear  bought  Hell's  triumpli  at  that  tune 
When,  pinioned  like  a  Son  of  Crime, 
Dark  Judas  drave  his  Lord  along 
'Mid  the  vile  rabble's  jeering  song. 
Dear  bought  the  Judas  of  this  day 
Attains  his  transitory  sway, 
His  hooting  minions  trampling  down 
The  Higher  Law  —  the  Godhead's  crown. 
For  He  who  sits  upon  the  Heaven 
Hath  to  His  Christ  the  victory  given, 
Who  comes  in  saving  strength  ere  long 
To  raise  the  weak,  to  o'erthrow  the  strong. 
True  hearts  even  ere  that  hour  is  come, 
Though  suffering  even  to  martyrdom, 
Are  never  vanquished,  but  they  grow 
More  and  more  bold  with  every  blow. 
The  martjT  to  his  stake  will  bear 
Heart-glory  in  his  heavenly  air. 
And  prophet-hymns  of  triumph-days 
Burst  from  his  lips  while  faggots  blaze. 
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Oh,  Sims  !  even  on  that  dreary  morn, 

When  thou  and  Freedom  overborne, 

Bad  men  and  the  infernal  host 

(xuarded  thee  to  our  treacherous  coast, 

Thy  fettered  feet  pressing  the  shore 

Cursed  hy  thy  anguish  evermore, 

Even  then  though  tears  tliy  dark  cheek  dewed, 

The  Soul  within  was  unsubdued. 

When  in  the  Slave-ship,  midsit  tlieir  hate, 

Abjects,  with  petty  power  elate, 

Insult  thy  solitary  tears 

With  their  low  taunts  and  bitter  jeers, 

When,  the  swift,  cruel  voyage  o'er, 

The  cursed  craft  drew  near  the  shore, 

And  thy  near  doom  so  pressed  thee  down,  — 

Tlie  jail,  the  master's  threatening  frown. 

Presaging  all  his  torturing  art 

Would  do  to  bicak  tliy  noble  heart,  — 

Even  then  to  bless  thy  humble  prayei*s 

A  joy  is  tliine  no  tyrant  shares  ; 
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The  exultant  and  triumjjhant  soul 

Upheld  of  Heaven  mocks  man's  control. 

This  made  thee  bear  the  scourge  so  long, 

Yet  ne'er  confess  tliy  fliglit  was  wrong ; 

This  is  the  cause  why  yet  we  hear 

Of  thy  strong  Faith  which  mocks  at  fear  ; 

This  leads  thee  on,  oh,  truly  free, 

To  work  tliy  glorious  Destiny, 

And  hallows  to  heroic  hymns 

Thy  Autograph,  the  name  of  Sims. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  September,  1851. 
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Move  lUarsaius  tl)an  ®nc. 

B  Y     II  A  U  R  1  K  r     M  A  11  T  I  X  E  A  U  . 

The  children  of  Madame  Sziteliua  were  told, 
one  day,  that  they  miglit  have  a  holiday  for  the 
whole  morning.  Tlicy  niiglit  go  into  the  Park  as 
early  as  they  pleased,  and  sta}'  there  till  their 
mother  should  call  them  in  to  dinner.  Such  a 
thing  liad  never  liappcned  before  as  their  going 
into  the  Park  befnre  saying  tlieir  lessons;  but 
to-day.  there  were  to  bo  no  lessons.  Tt  was  some 
way  round  to  gel  into  the  Park  by  tlie  gate  ;  but 
one  green  corner  stretclied  up  to  the  back  of  the 
Szitelma's  house  ;  and  in  thi--^  green  corner,  under 
the  :ihade  of  tl»e  tree.<,  tlie  childien  wore  to  play. 
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while  their  mother  looked  down  upon  them  from 
the  window  where  she  sat  at  work.  It  was  capital 
fun.  Pelava  rolled  her  little  hrothcr  Sigismund  in 
the  grass ;  and  Teresa  hid  behind  the  trees,  and 
ran  so  fast  when  she  was  seen,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  catch  her.  When  they  wore  hungry 
and  thirsty,  their  mother  let  down  from  the  window 
a  bottle  full  of  milk  and  water,  and  a  basket,  with 
some  bread  and  cakes.  When,  at  last,  tlicv  were 
tired,  and  wished  to  come  liomc,  their  mother 
desired  them  not  to  come  till  she  sent  for  them, 
and  advised  them  to  lie  down  under  a  tree  and  rest. 
When  Sigismund  had  been  asleep,  and  was  awake 
again,  he  saw  his  father  nodding  from  the  window  ; 
and  then  the  children  were  told  tliat  they  might 
come  home  if  they  liked,  and  their  mother  would 
go  round  and  meet  them  at  the  gate. 

The  rea.son  for  this  strange  holiday  was  a  very 
serious  one.  A  meeting  of  several  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Warsaw  was  hold  that  morning  in  Szitelma's 
house,  to  consult  about  the  approaching  rising  of 
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the  Polos  against  llussia.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  chiklren  should  not  know  that  any  visitors  were 
at  the  house  that  day.  When  the  parents  met  the 
children  at  the  Park  gate,  and  Szitchna  carried  his 
tired  hoy  home,  they  looked  as  happy  a  little  family 
as  could  be  seen.  But  tlie  fact  was,  there  were  no 
happy  families  in  Warsaw  in  those  days.  The 
Russian  residents  were  afraid  of  the  silent,  cool- 
mannered  Poles,  with  whom  they  could  obtain  no 
friendly  intercourse  ;  and  no  Pole,  who  had  mfe 
and  children,  could  endure  to  look  forward  to  the 
spoiling  of  their  lives  by  Russian  tyranny.  As 
these  parents  led  their  children  home,  their  hearts 
were  full  of  care  ;  —  care  relieved  only  by  the 
spirit  of  high  detemiination  with  which  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  risk  everything,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke. 


The  Emperor  Alexander  was  not  satisfied  that 

all  was  well  tit  Warsaw ;  and  ho  sent  his  brother. 
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the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  to  sec  about  it. 
3Iadame  Szitelma  shuddered  when  she  heard  tliat 
ho  was  coming ;  but  the  news  kindled  a  strange 
light  in  her  husband's  eyes.  As  for  the  children, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  windows  when 
tlie  Russian  Prince  went  by,  in  grand  procession  ; 
and  they  never  once  entered  the  Park  while  he  was 
in  Warsaw.  They  scarcely  saw  their  father  for 
many  days.  His  uniform  was  hardly  off  his  back, 
day  or  night ;  for  ho,  like  other  Polish  officers,  was 
harassed  with  duty.  They  were  paraded  all  day  ; 
and  some  duty  or  another  was  found  for  them 
almost  every  night ;  so  that,  before  ten  days  were 
over,  Szitelma  was  looking  haggard,  and  at  times 
very  fierce  ;  and  speaking  in  a  husky  voice,  which 
had  lost  its  cheerfulness  of  tone. 

One  day,  a  friend  called  on  Madame  Szitelma, 
to  prepare  her  for  misfortune.  The  Grand  Duke 
was  in  a  desperate  ill-humor  that  morning ;  and  he 
liad  been  reprimanding  Szit«Ima  for  some  alleged 
slowness  of  movement  on  parade.     There  was 
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somctbing  in  tlic  tone  in  wliicli  the  tyrant  had 
said  that  he  had  not  done  with  that  officer  yet, 
which  assured  those  who  hoard  him  tliat  mischief 
was  impending  J  and  a  friend  came  at  once  to 
3Iadamc  Szitehna.  to  advise  lier  to  be  ready 
with  whatever  influence  she  could  command  on 
her  husband's  behalf.  Before  she  could  collect 
her  thoughts,  another  bearer  of  evil  tidings 
arrived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  parade,  the 
Prince  had  ordered  a  portion  of  the  regiment  to 
pile  their  bayonets.  The  bayonets  were  piled 
witli  their  points  uppermost,  forming  a  pyi*amid. 
The  Prince  measured  the  height  with  his  eye, 
ordered  the  pyramid  to  be  raised  a  foot ;  callofl  out 
S/itelma,  bade  him  mount  his  horse,  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  leap  the  piled  bayonets. 
Several  officers  at  the  same  moment  declared  it  to 
bo  impossible.  The  Prince  said  he  would  see  that. 
To  rcfu.se  was  certain  deatli.  To  obey  was  almo^ct 
certain  death.  The  lior.-sc  undcr.'<tood  the  peril ; 
and  ho  carried  hini.sclf  and  his  rider  over.  When 
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they  arose  from  the  plunge,  the  anunal  was  trem- 
bling in  every  muscle,  and  his  rider  was  pale  as 
death.  The  disappointed  Prince  ordered  that  the 
thing  should  be  done  again.  A  few  murmurs 
arose  ;  but  there  was  no  help.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  horse  cleared  the  bayonets  a 
second  time.  The  Prince  was  furious,  and  repeat- 
ed his  order,  commanding  the  bayonets  to  be  raised 
a  foot.  When  there  was  a  third  escape,  and  then 
a  fourth,  the  spectators  became  superstitious ;  and 
their  whispers  about  a  special  protection  were  so 
loud,  and  were  accompanied  by  such  looks  at  the 
Prince  that  he  was  obliged  to  restrain  his  fury  for 
the  moment.  He  desired  Szitelma  to  appear 
before  him  ;  but  Szitelma  had  fainted  away.  He 
was  caiTicd  out  of  the  Square,  —  earned  by 
Russians.  And  this  was  the  last  time  that 
Szit^'lma  was  ever  seen  in  Wai'saw.  All  night, 
and  for  many  suceecduig  days,  his  wife  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  seeking  tidings  of  him,  and 
o})taining  none.    Sometimes  she  went  home,  deter- 
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mined  to  sit  still  there  till  some  friend  should  come 
with  hope  or  despair  upon  his  lips  j  but  her  restless 
misery  drove  her  forth  again  and  she  never  slept 
but  by  snatches  till  Constantino  and  his  staff  were 
gone,  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  Order  reigned 
at  Warsaw.  The  only  thing  then  to  be  done  was 
to  prepare  memorials  for  presentation  to  the  Em- 
peror. Before  these  could  be  sent,  the  Polish 
revolution  broke  out,  and  ]>Iadame  Szitelma  was 
not  the  only  one  who,  with  a  breaking  heart,  was 
compelled  to  wait.  Her  friends  wished  she  could 
have  shared  their  persuasion,  that  her  husband  was 
dead.  She  could  then  have  thrown  hereclf  into 
the  cause,  heart  and  liand,  and  have  found  occupa- 
tion and  solace  in  fearles^-lv  working  on  the  side 
which  her  liusband  liad  ti\[mn  in  the  tremendous 
(][uarrel.  But  slic  could  not  believe  that  he  was 
dead ;  and  she  could  not  do  anything  which  mnst 
ensure  his  destruction,  if  he  yet  lived.  She 
secretly  gjive  what  money  she  had  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause ;  but  she  .shut  hor.sclf  up  at  home 
7» 
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with  her  children,  —  whore  Sigismund  was  very 
apt  to  cry  for  papa,  because  he  wanted  to  ride 
papa's  cane,  and  the  little  gu-ls  were  perpetually 
recurring  to  the  happy  days  when  mamma  never 
cried,  and  when  they  might  look  out  of  the 
windows,  and  play  in  the  Park  whenever  they 
liked. 


The  Revolution  was  over,  after  some  months, 
and  horror  reigned  in  Warsaw,  —  a  horror  which  it 
can  do  no  good  to  describe.  One  evening,  a  large 
wagon,  such  as  was  too  often  seen  in  the  streets  at 
that  time,  came  slowly  along  the  street  in  which 
the  Szitclmas  lived,  stopping  at  three  doors,  and 
going  on  again,  and  then  stopping  at  theirs. 
A  Russian  ofl5c(3r  came  in,  and  demanded  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  not  a  scene  to  be  dwelt  upon.  The 
children  were  taken  by  force,  and  put  into  the 
wagon.  It  was  not  protended  that  their  mother 
would  ever  see  them  again.    They  were  to  be 
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taken  to  Russia,  to  be  brought  up,  —  the  boy  as  a 
common  soldier,  and  the  girls  probably  as  peasants' 
wives.  They  were  to  be  tau^  their  duty  to  the 
Emperor,  —  tliat  is,  their  one  piece  of  learning  was 
to  be  that  celebrated  catechism  of  the  Greek 
chui'cli,  in  which  the  Emperor  is  ranked  with  God 
as  an  object  of  actual  worship.  The  life  of  a 
Russian  soldier  is  one  of  unmitigated  misery  ;  and 
of  all  blasphemy,  that  of  worshipping  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  most  abhorrent  to  a  Pole.  Yet 
Madame  Szitelma  did  not  die,  even  of  this  exces- 
sive woe.  There  was  some  hope  in  her  heart,  — 
hope  that  her  husband  was  living,  and  that  she 
might  by  some  means  reach  him,  —  hope  that 
Poland  would  yet  arise,  before  her  children  were 
too  old  for  rescue.  All  whom  she  knew  told  her 
that  Poland  would  yet  aiise ;  and  that  she  must 
endeavor  to  live  to  sec  that  day. 

By  this  time,  it  was  Nicholas  that  was  reigning. 
Alexander  was  dead,  and  Constantino  had  been 
put  aside,  as  too  brutal  for  even  the  throne  of 
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Russia.  At  Warsaw,  it  seemed  that  there  was 
little  choice.  Constantine  could  hardly  have  done 
worse  than  Nicholas  did  when  his  spies  informed 
him  that  Madame  Szitelraa  and  another  wretched 
mother  had  conspired  to  obtain  means  of  communi- 
cation with  their  children.  He  did  not  know,  or 
he  would  have  caused  the  mother  to  be  informed, 
that  two  of  her  children  had  sunk  under  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey,  and  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  wagon,  to  die  by  the  road  side.  The  names  of 
the  children  were  dropped  from  the  moment  they 
left  their  parents'  doors ;  and  they  were  known  by 
numbers  only  till  they  could  be  baptized  by  Rus- 
sian names,  on  reaching  their  destination.  So  no 
one  knew  which  of  the  little  creatures  died,  and 
which  survived ;  and  Madame  Szitelma  was  never 
aware  that  Pelava  had  become  her  only  child. 
She  and  her  friend  were  sentenced  for  their  "  con- 
spiracy "  to  be  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,  in  one  of 
the  Squares  at  Warsaw :  and  there  they  were 
flogged.    The  residents  closed  their  shutters, — 
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closed  their  ears,  —  tried,  in  tlioir  agony,  to  close 
their  hearts ;  but  the  echoes  of  that  lash  were 
heard  in  London,  and  in  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
America. 

Still,  the  feeble  creature  did  not  die.  The 
Emperor  had  still  sometliing  more  for  her  to  do. 
He  signed  an  order  by  whicli  six  hundred  ladies  of 
Warsaw  were  drafted  off,  to  be  sent  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  as  wives  for  the  common  soldiers,  and  of 
these  six  himdred,  Madame  Szitelma  was  one.  . 
There  was  now  nothing  for  her  to  do  at  homo,  in 
bringing  up  subjects  for  the  Emperor ;  and  it  was 
not  politic  to  leave  her  for  a  spectacle  in  the  midst 
of  Warsaw. 

What  a  dispersion  it  was  then !  Among  the 
Siberian  snows,  where  black  pine  woods,  and  the 
depths  of  the  mines  alone  afford  shelter  from  the 
freezing  storms  and  fatal  diifts  of  winter,  lived 
(and  perhaps  still  lives)  the  father  of  that  once 
happy  looking  household.  He  knows  nothing  of 
human  affairs  beyond  the  hamlet  where  he  and  his 
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follow  exiles  live  and  toil.  He  lias  lieanl  of  no 
rovolutions,  no  deaths  of  sovereigns,  no  liopes  for 
the  world  in  which  he  has  foinid  so  hard  a  lot. 
But  for  his  mental  resources,  ho  must  have  been 
dead  long  ago.  As  it  is,  he  lives  on  thought,  and 
on  the  hope  which  is  the  legitimate  oflspring  of 
thought.  In  a  wood  by  the  road-side  in  llussia, 
lie  the  bones  of  Teresa  and  Sigisnumd,  —  hidden 
away  from  human  knowledge.  Almost  as  truly 
hidden  away  is  Pelava,  —  in  her  coarse  dress,  with 
her  cropped  hair,  and  her  badge,  and  her  life  full 
of  coarse  occupations,  intended  to  stifle  tlioug'it 
and  aspiration.  If,  however,  she  has  learned 
nothing,  she  has  forgotten  nothing.  The  sunnv 
raoraings  at  home  by  the  mother's  knee,  the  sweet 
voice  which  taught  the  lessons,  the  green  corner  in 
the  Park,  the  bottle  of  milk  let  down  from  the 
window,  the  harp-music  heard  in  the  evenings 
when  she  was  in  bed,  —  all  these  things  and  many 
more,  Pelava  remembers,  as  the  scenes  of  a  former 
life  in  paradise.    Will  she  retain  them  for  life  ? 
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Lastly,  there  is  an  unmarked  grave  in  Asia,  on 
the  frontier  ljct\Yeen  the  Cliincse  and  Russian  do- 
minions.   There  JIadamc  Szitehna  lived  for  a  few 
niontlis.    She  was  assigned  to  a  peasant  soldier  for 
a  wife  ;  but  lie  took  pit}^  on  her.    He  saw  she  was 
dying.     They  could  not  converse  —  having  no 
common  lanoiiaore  —  but  he  saw  enough  of  her 
story ;  that  she  was  a  lady ;  that  she  was  unliap- 
py ;  and,  it  wr.s  clear,  had  been  a  mother.  She 
lived  in  silence.    Slie  saw  Tartar  faces,  and  heard 
only  chatter  tliat  she  did  not  understand.  She 
witnessed  brutal  military  discipline,  and  smelled 
spirits  all  the  twenty-four  hours  round.    But  she 
feared  nothing.    She  was  past  fear.    She  baked 
the  black  bread  as  long  as  she  could  stand ;  and 
mended  the  coarse  clothes  as  long  as  she  could  see 
to  set  a  stitch.    She  lived  in  the  past,  and  in  that 
realm  of  thought  where  her  husband  was  at  the 
same  time  finding  his  home.    In  the  midst  of  these 
abstractions,  she  one  day  fell  asleep  unawares ; 
and  when  her  master  returned  from  parade,  he 
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found  her,  (a  more  case  of  bones)  lying  at  longMi 
upon  the  sand.  He  had  her  decently  laid  beneath 
it,  and  covered  the  spot  with  stones,  for  fear  of  the 
wolves. 

Do  our  neiTOs  ache  at  this  story  V  Does  our 
blood  boil  ?  Do  we  long  to  snatch  Warsaw  from 
the  tyrant,  and  make  a  new  "  order"  reign  there  V 
Let  us  think  whether  there  be  not  another  Warsaw, 
more  within  our  power  ;  —  whether  the  European 
Warsaw  is  the  only  one  where  men  are  kidnapped 
and  transported,  and  children  are  snatched  from 
thcu'  parents,  and  women  flogged,  and  assigned  to 
a  new  husband  at  the  pleasure  of  a  ruler  and 
master.  Let  us  work  for  a  new  order  of  affairs  in 
every  Warsaw, — whether  of  the  old  world  or  the 
new ;  for  the  present  is  not  to  be  endured,  whether 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West. 

« 

Ambleside,  May,  1851. 
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€itraits  Itcs  Souwcnii*0  |)olittqttC0. 

I'  A  11     M  .    A  U  A  G  O  , 

Ancien  membre  du  Oouverneracnt  provisoire  et  Ministro  de  la 

marine. 

*  *  Je  regrettai  bcaucoiip  do  ne  pouvoir 
dans  ces  premiers  moments  m'  eclairer  des  avis 
d'un  homme  qui  avait  noblement  consacrd  sa  vie  a 
la  classe  d(5sheritee  des  negi'es,  qui  avait  fait  de  ses 
besoins,  de  ses  tendances,  de  ses  moeurs,  Petude 
la  plus  profonde,  et  qui  mieux  est,  1'  etude  la  plus 
d<5sinteress^  ;  mais  il  etait  absent.  Son  zele  ardent 
r  avait  port(^  ti  aller  au  Senegal  examiner  la  condi- 
tion des  captifs ;  il  ne  fut  de  retour  a  Paris  que  le 

3  Mars.    Dans  un  entretien  que  nous  eumes 
8 
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ensemble  ce  meme  jour,  M.  Sclioolcher  me  prouva 
qii'il  fallait.  absolumont  revenir  h  V  id4e  de 
r^mancipation  immediate  ;  il  me  demoutra  que  la 
phrase  sentimentale  qu'on  lisait  j\  la  fin  de  ma 
lettre  aux  gouvenieui's  de  nos  colonies  ne  satisferait 
nuUement  les  noirs ;  que  la  promesse  vague  qu' 
elle  contenait  leur  paraitrait  un  leurre  et  que 
definitivement  ils  cliercheraient  a  prendre  par  la 
force  ce  qu'on  aurait  du  leur  accorder  de  bonne 
grace. 

Les  arguments  de  M.  Schoelcher  portet«nt  une 
entiere  conviction  dans  mon  esprit  et  je  resolus  de 
presenter  a  mes  collegues  un  decret  d'^mancipa- 
tion  immediate.  Je  me  proposai  en  m§me  tems  de 
faire  cboix  de  M.  Schoelcher  avec  le  titre  de  Sous- 
Secretaire  d'  Etat,  pour  m*  aider  dans  la  grande 
oeuvre  de  1'  abolition  et  de  composer  une  commis- 
sion dont  je  donnerais  la  pr^sidence  h  cet  eminent 
philanthrope,  commission  qui  serait  chargee  de 
r^diger  tous  les  reglements  que  le  regime  de  la 
liberte  rendi'ait  indispensables. 
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L 'ensemble  ile  ces  dispositions  projetecs  fut 
port€  par  nioi  Ic  4  Mars  au  gouvcrnemcnt  provis- 
oire  on  j'obtins,  non  sans  cchappcr  de  la  part  de 
(|uelqiics  uns  au  reproche  de  precipitation  et  a  la 
tiualification  de  casse-cou,  la  signature  du  Decrct 
dont  la  teneur  suit : 

Paris,  4  Mars,  1848. 

Au  nora  du  peuplo  francais  : 

Lo  Gouvernomont  Provisoire  de  la  Republique, 
considerant  que  nuUe  terre  Fran9aise  ne  pent  plus 
porter  d'esclaves,  decrete  : 

Une  commission  est  instituee  aupres  du  Ministre 
de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies  pour  preparer  dans  le 
plus  bref  delai  V  acte  d*emancipation  immediate 
dans  toutes  les  colonies  de  la  R^publique. 

Les  membres  du  Gouvernement  Provisoire. 

xi>  \i>  J/  \i>  \l> 

yft  "Ttf  *^  /fr 

On  a  dit  que  le  Gouvernement  Provisoire  n'  avait 
pas  eu  le  droit  de  prononcer  I'abolition  immediate 
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tie  r  esclavagc  :  le  fait  no  pent  etro  conteste  si  1' 
on  veut  parlor  du  droit  strict,  niais  cc  goiivcrne- 
nient,  ne  dc  la  neccssite,  avait  des  devoirs  h  rem- 
plir,  ct  qui  oserait  soutcnir  cpi'au  nonibro  do  cos 
devoirs  Ics  plus  inipericux  ne  devait  pas  figurer  en 
premiere  ligne  1'  adoption  dc  mcsures  propres  jV 
preserver  la  vie,  la  propriote  des  colons ;  a  les 
soustraire  a  la  torclio  incendiaire,  arnic  ordinaire 
des  negres  exaspcres  par  plus  d'  un  siecle  de  traite- 
mens  barbares  et  inliumains.  Si,  comme  je  lo 
crois,  le  decret  du  4  Mars  a  contribue  a  faire 
obtenir  co  rosultat,  je  me  fdliciterai  toute  ma  vie 
d'en  avoir  ete  le  promoteur. 

On  a  pai'le  de  la  ruine  que  1'  acte  d'dmancipa- 
tion  a  repandue  sur  toutes  uos  colonies  :  Je  responds 
que  garantir  la  vie  des  colons  a  etc  et  devait  etre 
notre  premiere  preoccupation.  A-t-on  remarque 
d'  ailleurs  que  la  Martinique,  la  Guadeloupe, 
etc.,  etaient  dans  un  (5tat  commercial  deplor- 
able longtems  avant  la  revolution  de  Fevrier; 
que  la  tribune  de  la  chambre  des  Deputes  reten- 
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tlssait  chaque  jour  dc  leurs  doleanees;  qaa  des 
mosures  extremes  et  de  tout  point  inadmissibles 
etaient  sans  cessc  proposeos ;  ciifin  c[ue  le  travail 
libre  s'ost  substituc  au  travail  force  sans  trop  de 
resistance  et  a  donne  des  resultats  assez  favorables, 
qui  ne  pourront  manqucr  de  s'ameliorer  lorsque 
la  conduitc  des  autorit(5s  ne  pernicttra  plus  do 
croirc  ii  un  retour  vers  un  passe  desoriuais  impos- 
sible. 

En  resunwj,  1'  acte  d'  emancipation  a  tranche 
pacifiquement  I'une  des  questions  les  plus  compli- 
quees  que  presentat  notre  etat  social  et  il  sera, 
je  pense,  1'  un  des  principaux  titres  du  gouverne- 
mont  republicain  de  Fev^ier  ti  la  consideration  de 
nos  neveux. 

Paris,  Mai,  1851, 
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|)assagc0  from  ''|)oUttcal  Remints^ 

cences." 

[An  unpublished  work.] 

BY     M.  ARAGO. 

Formerly  member  of  the  ProTiflional  Government  and  Minister  of 

Marine. 

*  *  I  regretted  extremely  that  I  could  not, 
in  those  first  moments,  he  instructed  hy  the  opinions 
of  one  who  had  nobly  devoted  his  life  to  the  out- 
cast race  of  the  negroes,  who  had  made  their  wants, 
their  dispositions,  their  manners,  the  objects  of  his 
most  profound  and  (what  is  better)  of  his  most 
disinterested  study;  but  he  was  absent.  His 
ardent  zeal  had  carried  him  to  Senegal,  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  captives  there ;  he  did  not 
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return  to  Paris  until  the  third  of  March.  In  a 
conversation  we  had  together  on  that  very  day, 
M.  Schcelcher  proved  to  me  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  return  to  the  idea  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation; he  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  senti- 
mental phrase  which  rounded  my  letter  to  the 
Governors  of  our  colonies  would  in  no  wise  satisfy 
the  hlacks ;  that  the  vague  promise  it  contained 
would  seem  to  them  a  snare,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  would  seek  to  seize  by  violence  what 
ought  to  be  granted  to  them  of  free  grace. 

The  arguments  of  M.  Schoulcher  carried  entire 
conviction  to  my  mind,  and  I  determined  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  a  decree  of  Immediate  Emanci- 
pation. I  contemplated  at  the  same  time  to  make 
choice  of  M.  Schoelcher,  with  the  title  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  to  assist  me  in  the  great  work 
of  Abolition,  and  to  appoint  a  Commission,  the 
presidency  of  which  I  should  bestow  upon  this  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  a  Commission  which  should  be 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  regulations 
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which  the  regime  of  Liberty  should  make  indis- 
pensably necessaiy. 

These  plans,  thus  projected,  were  laid  by  me  in 
a  body  before  the  Provisional  Government  on  the 
4th  of  March,  and  I  obtained  from  it,  not  without 
incuiTing  from  some  of  them  the  reproach  of 
rashness  and  the  epithet  of  casse-cou,  the 
signature  of  the  Decree,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as 
follows :  — 

Paris,  4  March,  1848. 
In  the  name  of  the  French  People  : 
The  Provisional  Government  of  tlie  Republic, 
considering  that  no  French  territory  can  longer 
endure  Slaves,  Decrees : 

A  Commission  is  appointed,  under  the  dnection 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  to 
prepare  with  the  least  possible  delay  an  act  of 
immediate  emancipation  in  all  the  colonies  of  the 
Republic. 

The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government." 
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***** 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  Provisional  Govoni- 
mont  had  not  the  i^igJit  to  decree  the  immediate 
abolitioji  of  Slavery.  This  position  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, if  strict  right  be  all  that  is  intended. 
But  that  Government,  born  of  necessity,  had  duties 
to  fulfill.  And  who  would  dare  to  maintain  that 
among  the  most  imperative  of  those  duties,  the 
very  first  rank  should  not  be  assigned  to  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  necessary  to  preserve  the  lives, 
the  property,  of  the  colonists,  —  to  snatch  them 
from  the  incendiary  torch,  the  usual  weapon  of 
negroes  exasperated  by  more  than  one  century  of 
barbarous  and  inhuman  treatment?  If,  as  I 
believe,  the  Decree  of  the  4th  of  March  has 
contributed  to  bring  about  this  result,  I  shall 
congratulate  myself  as  long  as  I  live  for  having 
been  its  mover. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  ruin  which  the  act  of 
emancipation  has  scattered  over  all  our  colonies. 
I  reply  that  to  secure  the  lives  of  our  colonists  has 
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been  and  must  be  our  first,  our  most  pressing  duty. 
Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  Martinique,  Guada- 
loupe,  etc.,  were  in  a  deplorable  commercial  condi- 
tion for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
February;  that  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  resounded  daily  with  their  lamentations  ; 
that  extreme  and  utterly  inadmissible  measures 
were  continually  proposed ;  and,  finally,  that  free 
labor  has  taken  the  place  of  Slave  labor  without 
much  resistance,  and  has  been  attended  with  suffi- 
ciently favorable  results  which  cannot  fail  to  grow 
better,  when  the  course  of  the  authorities  shall 
have  forbidden  the  thought  of  a  return  to  a  Past, 
henceforth  impossible. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  act  of  emancipation 
cut  peacefully  one  of  the  most  complicated  ques- 
tions which  our  social  state  afforded,  and  it  will 
be,  I  believe,  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Febiniary  to  the  approval  of 
posterity. 

Paris,  May,  1851. 
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BY    THE     REV.    EDWIN  CHAPMAN. 

Full  fed,  well-cared  for,  thoughtless  of  to-morrow, 
The  favored  Slave  may  sing,  and  dance,  and 
laugh, 

And  the  full  cup  of  sensual  pleasure  quaff ; 
Nor  heed  the  pangs  of  those  who  pine  in  sorrow, 
^Vho  can  no  hope  from  calm  endurance  borrow ; 
For  their  dear  life  is  doomed,  in  fields  away 
From  all  who  could  their  fleeting  spirits  stay. 

Caressed  and  fondled  for  her  ehon  heauty, 

Wanton  and  shameless,  conscious  of  her  power 
To  charm  amid  the  dalliance  of  the  bower, 
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And  half  mistaking  yieldingncsis  for  duty, 
The  poor  degraded  girl  may  lightly  buy 
The  first  experience  of  a  mother's  throes, 
The  antecedents  of  unnumbered  woes. 

But  not  fair  sunshine  on  foul  stagnant  pools, 
Not  worthy  honors  heaped  on  worthless  men, 
Not  waving  trees  hiding  some  savage  den, 

Not  good  and  simple  men  made  willing  tools . 

Of  the  world's  hypocrites  —  its  solemn  fools  — 
Do  call  forth  loathing  half  so  strong  and  deep 
As  Slavery  smiling  in  polluted  sleep. 

Wearied  and  worn,  oppressed  with  hated  toil, 
Conscious  of  knowledge  hidden  from  his  sight, 
Of  darkness  to  which  no  man  bringeth  light. 
Of  wounds  uncleansed  by  wine,  unsoothed  by  oil, 
Of  chains  which  bind  him  to  a  tyrant's  soil. 
Of  passions  foul,  unbridled,  proud  and  stern, 
Wliich  lustful  now,  now  vengeful,  fiercely  burn  ; 
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The  Slave  may  groan  and  curse,  may  plot,  and 
vow 

Such  vows  as  Heaven  alone  can  register 
And  not  condemn :  —  the  mother's  heart  may 
stir 

With  feelings  dead  within  her  soul  till  now, 
And  clouds  may  darken  her  late  wanton  brow 
To  think  that  those  whom  she  has  borne  in  pain, 
Her  gifts  from  God,  but  swell  her  master's  gain ; 

But  in  their  deepest  woe,  their  loudest  wail, 
In  all  the  treasured  hatred  of  their  breasts 
Where,  as  its  home,  blackness  of  darkness  rests, 
In  all  the  stormy  passions  which  assail 
Their  prisoned  mind,  is  proof,  of  large  avail, 
That  the  deep  Spirit  of  their  wildest  cry 
Is  for  man's  holiest  birthright  —  Liberty. 

Escaped  and  free,  by  his  own  courage  saved, 

Or  purchased  for  himself  with  his  own  gold 

For  which  he  nightly  anxious  labor  sold  ; 
9 
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Each  banier  overleaped,  each  danger  braved, 
His  feet  firm  planted  on  the  strand  where  waved 
The  flag  of  Freedom,  and  her  children  thronged 
To  welcome  to  their  hearts  the  foully  wi'onged  ; 

The  Slave,  become  a  man,  may  proudly  swell 
With  his  new-found  emotions,  he  may  stand, 
With  ever-open  lips  and  outstretched  hand, 
His  tale  of  woe,  and  rage,  and  hate  to  tell : 
How  he  was  tortured,  as  by  fiends  of  hell : 

How,  while  he  yet  was  tracked  with  savage  zeal. 
He  grasped,  with  purpose  stern,  the  ready  steel ; 

But  gentler  thoughts  soon  soothe  his  manly  breast, 
To  present  duty,  blithe,  he  turns  his  view, 
And  the  fair  race  of  life  begins  anew ;  — 
Toil  now  is  hallowed  —  holy  too  is  rest — 
Now  the  fiee  woman  looks,  with  cheerful  quest, 
Into  her  children's  eyes  —  they  too  are  free  — 
And  her  full  heart  rests,  gracious  God,  on  thee  ! 

Bristol,  England,  October,  1851. 
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JditI)  xn  pitman  JJrotljerljoolr. 

HY    WILLIAM    I.    BOW  DITCH, 

Faith  in  the  brotlierhood  of  the  human  race. 
We  do  not  mean  any  merely  speculative  assent  to 
a  verbal  proposition,  but  that  living  faith,  which 
manifests  itself  in  works  in  behalf  of  others. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  utterly  dead  and 
worthless  than  faith  without  works.  We  may  have 
faith  enough  to  be  able  to  remove  mountains  of 
oppression,  but  if  we  neglect  to  raise  up  the 
oppressed,  we  are  as  worthless  as  any  stick  or  stone 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Eighteen  centui'ies  ago,  Christ  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  tliy  neighbor  as  thyself"  —  "Anew 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  yo  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you."  By  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  he  taught  that  every  human 
being  who  needs  our  assistance  is  our  neighbor, 
and  entitled  to  that  help.  Indeed  nothing  can  be 
named,  which  is  a  more  distinctive  mark  of  all  his 
teachings  than  this,  —  that  it  is  our  duty  to  aid 
whomsoever  needs  our  aid,  no  matter  what  manner 
of  man  he  is — be  he  Jew  or  Gentile,  Christian  or 
Pagan,  bond  or  free,  rich  or  poor,  good  or  bad. 
Every  sulFering  or  wi'onged  man  simply  because  he 
is  a  man,  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  with  his 
sufferings  and  wrongs,  and  our  active  aid  in  his  be- 
half. And  we  are  utterly  unworthy  the  Christian 
name,  if  we  fail  to  improve  our  opportunities 
for  extending  this  sympathy  and  assistance,  even 
though  we  build  magnificent  churches,  and  conduct 
our  religious  services  with  all  the  accompaniments 
which  art  can  impart  to  them  of  beauty  and  im- 
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pressivonoKSS.  What  will  oui'  beautiful  temples 
profit  us,  so  long  as  we  suffer  man,  who  is  the  only 
real  temple  of  the  living  God,  to  lie  crushed  and 
trodden  under  foot  ?  Wliat  will  it  profit  us,  that 
every  seventh  day  we  unite  in  those  magnificent 
chants,  which  lift  the  soul  to  heaven,  and  call  on 
God  to  bo  merciful  to  us  miserable  sinners,  if  on 
the  other  six  days,  we  aid  in  capturing  or  returning 
a  Fugitive  Slave,  or  refuse  aid  from  our  abundance 
to  those  who  need  it  ?  Surely  it  is  more  divinely 
beautiful  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  yet  we  are  so 
constituted,  that  then  only  do  we  truly  receive 
blessings  when  we  attempt  to  give  them  to  others. 
God  aids  and  blesses  us  only  when  and  as  we  strive 
to  aid  and  bless  others.  We  are  to  love  those  who 
need  our  love,  whether  they  receive  us  or  reject 
us.  We  are  to  do  good  to  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  our  help,  whether  they  recognize  us  as  friends 
or  not.  We  are  to  work  manfully  against  wrong 
and  oppression  of  every  kind,  whether  we  are 
9* 
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called  practical  men  or  fanatics.  Let  it  be  our 
constant  endeavor  to  lay 

»•  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity," 

and  we  shall  reap  a  sui'e  reward  in  our  own  souls. 
No  reformer  ever  lived,  we  care  not  how  wretched 
his  life,  or  lingering  his  death,  who  did  not  receive 
more  real  blessings  than  injuries.  The  undying 
love  which  thrilled  through  the  soul  of  Christ, 
when  he  said  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,"  outweighed  oven  the 
suiTerings  of  the  cross. 

As  no  one,  from  an  examination  of  the  actual 
succession  of  the  kings  of  England,  would  ever 
infer  the  real  rule  of  succession,  so  no  one  from  an 
examination  of  the  institutions  of  Christendom 
would  for  an  inst^int  suppose  that  the  noblest  and 
most  fundamental  principle  of  Christ  was  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  We  do  not  deny,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  every  nation  insti- 
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tiitions  which  embody  more  or  less  of  this  principle. 
Even  the  most  heartlessly  devised  or  wickedly 
executed  system  of  poor  laws  recognizes  the  princi- 
ple,—  whilst  om*  numerous  asylums  for  the  sick, 
and  insane,  and  reform  schools  for  young  criminals, 
develope  it  in  a  considerable  degree.    Even  a 
penitentiary,  when  under  the  control  of  such  hu- 
mane men  as  Mr.  Holloway,  the  warden  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania,  is  made  to 
exhibit  in  some  considerable  measure  the  Christian 
idea  of  asylums  for  the  morally  insane.    We  are 
rejoiced  to  see  these  and  similar  institutions  in 
every  nation ;  but  they  manifestly  constitute  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule  of  the  character  of  the 
institutions  of  Christendom.    Else  why  are  they 
everywhere  considered  as  marks  of  preeminent 
goodness,  instead  of  being  merely  right,  as  they 
would  be  said  to  be  if  they  were  regarded  as  con- 
forming to  the  common  daily  experience  of  Christ- 
endom, and  in  other  matters  ? 

The  principle  of  brotherhood  necessarily  implies 
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cooperation  —  necessarily  excludes  its  opposite  — 
competition.  We  are  to  cooperate  with  one  anoth- 
er. We  are  to  secure  our  individual  happiness 
and  physical  comfort  by  such  means,  and  such 
means  only,  as  tend  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
physical  comfort  of  those  around  us.  We  have  no 
right  to  secure  our  own  well-being  by  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  others.  This  is  the  only  true 
principle — the  necessary  result  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  This  should  fom  the  very  corner-stone  of 
the  civil  institutions  of  Christendom.  The  laws  of 
a  Christian  State  should  be  so  framed  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual  should  be  identical  with 
the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  community. 
Now  we  will  not  ask  what  Christian  State  has  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  anything  like  this ;  but  only, 
what  Christian  Nation  has  not  adopted  precisely 
the  contrary  principle  as  its  most  fundamental 
maxim  of  government?  Competition  —  heartless, 
soul  destroying  competition — is  the  very  life  of 
Christian  commerce,  and  of  all  commercial  laws. 
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What 's  one  man's  loss  is  another  man's  gain,"  * 
is  constantly  on  our  lips  or  in  our  hearts.  As  if 
we  could  really  gain  anything  by  availing  oui'selves 
of  the  necessities  of  our  brother.  We  may  take 
advantage  of  the  over  supply  of  laborers  to  reduce 
their  wages  almost  to  starvation  point,  or  compel 
them  to  work  like  brutes,  and  still  do  nothing  more 
than  tlie  laws  of  Christendom  not  only  tolerate, 
but  sooner  or  later,  necessitate.  So  long  as  manu- 
facturers and  tradei's  must  rely  for  their  profits  on 
the  ability  to  undersell  their  neighboi-s,  so  long 
will  men,  women  and  children  be  converted  into 
wages  Slaves  in  the  factories  and  mines  in  England. 
Similar  results  must  of  necessity  follow  even  here, 
at  some  future  day,  w^hen  our  laboring  population 
becomes  equally  dense. t 

*  Very  recently,  during  a  severe  money  pressure,  news  came  of  the 
dcvasttiting  fires  in  San  Franckco,  whereby  hxindreds  of  &milies 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  millions  of  property  destroyed. 
A  mercantile  acquaintance  said  tome  "the  fire  will  benefit  us — 
whatever  hurts  them  will  help  us ! 

[  It  now  costs  on  an  average,  only  a  little  more  than  seven  cents  a 
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But  wc  need  iiot  go  abroad  to  find  examples  of 
the  repudiation  by  a  Christian  State  of  this  most 
vital  principle  of  Christianity.  Wliat  country  has 
greater  advantages  of  every  kind  than  our  own? 
Do  we  not  make  it  our  especial  boast  that  wc  pos- 
sess a  lai'ger  share  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
than  any  other  nation  ?  Have  we  not  almost  every 
clime  that  the  sun  shines  on,  and  in  inexhaustible 
profusion,  every  means  requisite  to  the  gi'atification 
of  our  physical  wants  ?  And  yet  here,  in  tliis  land 
of  promise,  the  refuge  of  the  oi)prcsscd  of  all  na- 
tions save  one,  not  oui'  laws  only,  not  the  acts  of 
our  Congi'ess  merely,  but  the  very  framework  of 
government  itself,  our  fundamental  Constitution 

day,  or  $25  a  year  to  feed  an  adult  Slave.  Henry  Clay  (Iicttcr  to 
Thompson  Hankey,  Esq.,  of  London,  May  10, 1851,)  declai-cs  it  to  be 
hi8  opinion  ''long  and  deliberately  entertained,-'  that  "Slavery  will 
cease  whenever,  by  the  increase  of  the  white  population,  free  white 
labor  can  be  procured  cheaper  than  that  of  the  blacks  "  !  In  other 
words,  his  only  hope  of  abolishing  the  Slavery  of  the  blacks  rests  in 
l^ing  able  to  brutalize  the  white  laborer  below  even  the  present  Slave 
level  i  Henry  Clay  is  a  Christian  by  profession,  and  one  of  our  idols, 
and  this  is  the  nineteenth  century  since  Christ  taught,  lived  and 
died! 
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openly  repudiates  this  teaching  of  Christ,  this 
deepest  conviction  of  the  human  heart.  Not  only 
this,  but  if,  after  so  base  an  apostacy,  we  may 
believe  Daniel  Webster,  the  preservation  of  our 
own  blessings  depends  on  our  continuing  to  aid  in 
crushing  our  fellow-men  !  Republican  liberty  de- 
pendent for  its  very  existence  upon  the  meanest  of 
despotisms  !  Chattel  Slavery,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Republic !  Let  no  one  say  that  this  evil  of 
Slavery  is  only  a  slight  stain  on  our  Constitution. 
It  is  ingrained  in  its  very  texture.  The  most  fun- 
damental of  all  oui'  constitutional  rights,  —  the 
one  upon  the  exercise  of  which  all  other  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  rest,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government  depends,  namely,  the  right 
of  representation,  is  so  framed,  that  Slaveholders, 
solely  because  they  have  thus  trampled  under  foot 
the  idea  of  human  brotherhood,  have  more  politi- 
cal power  on  the  floor  of  Congress  than  the  same 
number  of  men  whj  refuse  thus  to  crush  their 
fellows.    And  the  experience  of  the  last  sixty 
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years  has  shown  us,  that  mainly  by  the  mflucncc 
given  them  by  this  provision,  a  mere  handful  of 
Slaveholding  voters,  not  now  one  hundred  thousand 
in  number,  can  control  the  destinies  of  a  nation  of 
twenty-three  millions  !  We  have  also  pledged  the 
entire  physical  strength  of  the  nation  to  keep  the 
Slave  in  his  fetters.  Boston  merchants  of  the 
highest  respectability  tendered  their  services  to  the 
Marshal  to  aid  him  in  can'ying  back  Thomas  Sims 
into  Slavery  !  It  matters  not  whether  the  Fugitive 
asks  of  us  in  the  name  of  Christ,  whose  followers 
we  profess  to  be,  that  we  will  do  unto  him  as  we 
would  have  him  do  unto  us  in  like  circumstances, 
we  **  conquer  our  prejudices  "  in  obedience  to  the 
Constitution.  We  boast  that  as  a  nation  we 
possess  the  largest  share  of  religious  freedom. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  ought  to  find  the 
widest  recognition  of  Christian  truth.  And  yet 
here  we  find  the  most  glaring  repudiation  of  it ! 

But  this  repudiation  of  the  teachings  of  Christ 
is  not  confined  to  the  civil  institutions  of  Christ- 
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endoni,  it  extends  to  the  religious  institutions  also. 
Christ  had  not  wlicre  to  lay  his  head,  and  forbade 
the  use  of  force  even  in  his  own  defence.  The 
highest  earthly  representafiAr  of  Christ  lives  in  a 
palace,  and  never  walks  aljruail  but  he  is  surround- 
ed by  guards  !  Christ  du-ected  his  disciples  to  take 
no  money  in  their  purses,  but  it  costs  more  than 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  support  his 
disciples  of  the  present  day !  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  English  Protestant  Church  are 
said  to  receive  every  year  $1,485,575,  or  on  an 
average  $59,423  apiece,  while  all  around  their 
palaces  is  squalid  wretchedness  and  brutality.  We 
have  seen  it  stated,  and  have  never  seen  it  denied^ 
that  some  of  the  revenue  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
is  derived  from  the  rent  of  houses  which  are  occu- 
pied as  brothels  !  But  here  again  we  need  not  go 
out  of  our  own  country  to  find  the  most  flagrant 
repudiation  of  Christianity  by  those  whose  profes- 
sion it  is,  not  only  to  preach  it  in  its  purity  but  to 

carry  out  their  teachings  into  practice.  Where 
10 
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will  you  find  more  studied  defences  of  Slavery 
than  in  the  works  of  some  of  our  ministers,  north- 
ern as  well  as  southern.  It  matters  not  which  sect 
you  choose,  —  taken  as  a  body  they  are  all  alike, 
either  open  defenders  of  the  Christianity  of  Slave- 
holding,  or  equally  firm  supporters  of  it,  by  fellow- 
shipping  as  good  Christians  those  who  do  thus 
defend  it.  The  Unitarian,  Theodore  Clapp,  of 
New  Orleans,  who  speaks  of  "God  dealing  in 
Slaves,"  stands  on  the  same  platform  as  Moses 
Stuart,  the  Orthodox  ex-professor  of  Andover.  The 
Unitarian,  Orville  Dewey,  of  New  York,  who  is 
willing  to  send  his  mother  or  his  son  into  Slavery, 
in  order  to  save  the  Union,  though  (stern  mor- 
alist that  he  is)  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  or  worship 
idols,*  to  save  the  world,  takes  by  the  hand,  an 


*  Some  men  worship  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  really 
and  truly  as  in  olden  times  the  golden  calf  vfas  worshipped.  Idol- 
atry does  not  consist  in  worshipping  sticks  and  stones  merely,  but 
every  one  is  an  idolater  who  wickedly  reverences  any  of  man's  works, 
be  that  work  intellectual,  moral,  or  material.  Every  man  who  repu- 
diates the  notion  of  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  is  as  much 
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elder,  though  not  a  better  soldier  in  the  cause  of 
Slavery,  the  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Meade,  of  Vir- 
ginia, wlio  orally  instincts  the  Slaves  that  thoy 
liavc  great  cause  to  bless  God  for  makino;  them 
Slaves,  because  thereby  he  helps  them  towards 
heaven  !  The  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Ives,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  has  devised  that  admirable  little 
catechism  for  Slaves,  so  that  they  may  be  taught 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in*  Jesus,  without  their  knowing 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet,"  having  long  since 
"  ceased  to  wail  over  the  imaginary  sufferings  "  of 
the  Slaves,  can  take  with  cordiality  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  of  Boston,  who 
thinks  he  serves  his  Father  in  heaven  by  refusing 
shelter  to  a  Fugitive  Slave !  And  if  it  be  true 
that  the  income  of  i^he  Bishop  of  London  depends 
in  any  degree  upon  the  flourishing  condition 
of  a  most  debasing  vice,  the  worldly  prospects 

an  idolater  as  if  ho  prostrated  himself  daily  before  the  Grand  Llama, 
or  adored  the  seamless  coat  at  Treves,  with  the  adoration  ho  would 
gire  to  God  hiiueel£ 
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of  thousands  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States  depend 
on  the  flourishing  condition  of  Slavery,  for  they 
own  and  work  as  Slaves  over  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  human  beings,  worth  not  less  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  I  How  different  from 
the  si)iritual  morality  of  Christ's  teaching,  who 
condemned  even  the  thought  of  wrong-doing,  is 
the  practice  of  these,  his  American  disciples,  who 
for  the  sake  of  gain  make  brutes  of  over  half  a 
million  of  their  brothers,  compelling  them  to  live 
in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance,  denying  them  the 
right  of  marriage,  denying  them  even  the  privilege 
of  owning  a  Bible,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  send  that  same 
book  to  those  of  the  heathen  of  other  lands,  the 
color  of  whose  skin  shows  that  they  have  souls 
worth  saving ! 

We  thus  see  that  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
and  ours  among  the  rest,  utterly  repudiate,  in  their 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  sublime  doctrine 
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of  Christianity  —  the  brotherhood  of  the  human 
family.  The  Churcli  has,  it  is  tme,  a  doctrine  that 
certain  persons  are  "  brethren  in  Christ,"  but  as 
Sandy  Mackaye  says,  "  they  don't  moan  brothers 
at  a',  they  say  brethern.  And  then  jist  limit  it 
down  wi'  a  *  in  Christ,'  for  fear  o'  owre  wide 
applications,  and  a'  that"!  This  noble  principle 
it  is»  which  rests  at  the  foundation  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  movement.  In  the  Slave,  we  see  a  suffer- 
ing brother,  who  needs  our  sympathy  and  aid. 
We  recognize  in  the  Slaveholder,  also,  a  brother 
who  is  wronging  his  own  nature  ;  and  to  him  also 
our  sympathy  and  aid  is  due.  We  will  endeavor 
to  convince  the  ma^ster  of  the  enoimous  wrong  of 
Slaveholding.  We  will  sympathize  in  his  trials, 
and  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  him  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  moral  contamination  of  the  insti- 
tution. We  will  endeavor  in  every  just  way  to  aid 
the  Slave.  We  will  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
wrongs,  and  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  him  to 

become  a  free  man,  with  capacity  to  lead  a  manly 
10* 
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life.  Christendom  rejects  one  of  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  of  Christ^  On  it  we  have 
planted  ourselves,  and,  secure  in  the  tmth  of  our 
principle,  we  are  willing  to  work  on  with 
patience.  May  it  be  one  of  the  pleasant  memories 
in  our  departing  hour,  that  we  have,  according  to 
the  light  and  strength  given  to  us,  fought  the  good 
fight.  Whatever  else  we  may  abandon,  may  oui* 
faith  in  human  brotherhood  remain  unshaken  to 
the  last.  And  may  it  never  be  that  dead  husk  of 
doctrine,  but  may  it  be  that  living,  active  faith, 
which  shall  strew  our  path  through  life  with  the 
blessings  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  in  proportion  as  our  exertions 
are  unselfish  we  shall  secure  to  ourselves  that 
peace  of  mind  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away. 

linden  Place,  Brookline,  September,  1851. 
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BY    HENRIETTA  SARGENT. 

0  sacred  Type  !  thou  stood'st  the  shock 

When  all  the  forest's  pride 
Floated  uptorn,  and  many  a  rock 

The  deluge  could  not  bide. 

Thy  branches  bent  but  did  not  break, 
When  waves  were  o'er  thee  borne ; 

The  raging  storm  thy  leaves  might  shake, 
Not  one  was  lost  or  torn. 

"When  the  great  fountains  of  the  deep 
Were  stopped,  and  from  the  ground 
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The  whelming  waters  were  assuaged  — 
The  Ark  a  resting  found ; 

Then  from  the  surge  tliy  beauteous  head 
Rose  "straightway'^  fresh  and  fair, 

And  forth  the  Dove,  divinely  led, 
Found  a  sweet  solace  there. 

So,  when  from  Jordan's  sacred  stream 

Came  up  the  Holy  One, 
From  high  the  Spirit  lit  on  Him, 

While  God  proclaimed  His  Son  ! 

One  healing  leaf  plucked  ofF  from  thee. 
That  back  the  swift  Dove  bore, 

Dispelled  the  doubts,  confiimed  the  faith. 
The  Patriarch  owned  before. 

'*  How  blest  the  Messengers  of  good  ! 

How  beauteous  are  their  feet "  ! 
No  other  tenant  of  the  wood 

Was  for  this  errand  meet 
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And  none  beside  poured  out  their  blood 

(Of  all  the  winged  race,) 
Before  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 

Tliat  Man  might  there  find  grace  ! 

That  Holy  Unction,  that  possessed 

The  power  to  sanctify, 
Was  formed  of  Oil  derived  from  Thee, 

And  spice  from  Araby  ! 

No  Priest  could  offer  sacrifice, 
No  King  could  wear  his  crown, 

Till  from  his  head  this  compound  rare, 
O'er  all  his  robes  "  ran  down." 

Oil !  Type  divine  !  when  rain  and  dew 

To  Israel  were  denied. 
The  Widow's  cruse,  thy  glad'ning  Oil, 

By  Heaven's  decree,  supplied. 

The  holiest  oflSccs  were  thine  ; 
Like  Cherubims  of  God 
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Within  the  Oracle  divine 
To  minister  his  word. 

For  entrance  to  the  holiest 

Thou  wort  the  mystic  door, 
Carved  with  palm  trees,  and  open  flowers. 

And  Cherubims  all  o'er. 

The  Prophet  saw  with  glad  surprise 

In  vision  true  revealed, 
The  second  Temple  glorious  rise, 

With  Grace  till  then  concealed ; 

There  seven  bright  Lamps  by  Thee  supplied 

With  Light,  excelling  shone, 
Above  what  Nature's  tmths  reveal, 

Derived  from  Heaven  alone  : 

Appointed  to  a  ransomed  world 

Salvation  to  declare, 
Well  might  thy  Two  anointed  ones 

Thy  chosen  semblance  bear  ! 
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'*  Wliere'cr  it  lists  the  wind  will  blow." 

Like  God's  renewing  grace  — 
Denied  the  haii2;litv  sons  of  eartli  — 

Shines  in  the  meek  ones'  face  ! 

Then  let  the  Priest  and  Levite  pass  — 

They  had  no  power  to  give 
That  unction  from  the  Holy  One 

That  bids  the  dying  Hvc!- 

Despised  and  scorned  of  men,  he  came 
Who  brought  a  copious  store, 

Of  mystic  Wine  and  sacred  Oil 
In  the  pierced  heart  to  pour. 

Thus  healed,  the  Soul  no  fear  can  know. 
Though  savage  beasts  assail, 

Though  called  to  face  a  giant  foe  — 
Or  pass  througli  death's  dark  vale. 

Touched  by  thy  poAver  the  child  of  sin. 
Souglit  her  loved  Lord  with  care, 
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Washed  with  her  tears  his  "beauteous  feet," 
And  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 

And  kissed  them  oft.  and  when  she  shed 

Her  box  of  ointment  pure 
Upon  her  Lord's  devoted  head, 

Ho  spoke  her  pardon  sure. 

The  sacred  record  of  her  love, 

"  Her  work  aforchand  done," 
That  for  his  burying  prepared 

The  holy,  harmless  one  ; 

Wliere'er  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed 

This  record  shall  be  read, 
And  many  a  sinner  weep  and  pray, 

By  her  example  led. 

Touched  by  that  power,  the  warrior's  sword. 
The  ploughshare's  form  shall  take, 

Mercy  and  Truth  combined  appear, 
Each  cruel  yoke  to  break, 
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}5oauty  fov  aslios  then  bo  given,  — 
V{>v  grief,  the  Oil  of  joy,  — 

('halus  from  the  toil-worn  Slave  he  I'iven 
And  Sin  no  more  alloy. 

'T  was  Jesse's  Godlike  Son  compared 
The  Kicrhteous  man  to  Thee, 

l^eiiowned  type  of  Light  and  Life  ! 
Thou  ftnr  "  Green  Olive  Tree  !  " 

Koston,  Soptcmbcr,  1851. 
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^Ijc  ,€ikc  axxb  tl)c  Different. 

B  V    THEODORE    P  A  K,  K  E  11. 

A  few  mouths  ago,  tlio  lliglit  Iloiioriiblo  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  the  memher  of  the  l^ritish  Parliament 
for  Oxford,  published  "  Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  on  the  State  Prosecutions  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Government."  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  conservative  Commoners  in  England  ; 
and  he  writes,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  one  of  the  most 
conservative  of  the  Lords.  The  letters  have  filled 
England  with  amazement.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished last  July,  and  it  is  now  the  twenty-fourth 
of  October  while  I  write ;  but  ten  editions  have 
already  been  exhausted  in  England,   and  the 
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clcvcntli  has  had  time  to  travel  tliree  thousand 
miles,  and  find  its  way  to  my  desk. 

]Mr.  Gladstone  makes  some  disclosures  which 
have  astonished  the  simplicity  of  Father  England. 
He  accuses  the  Government  of  Naples,  in  its 
treatment  of  those  accused  of  political  ofFeucos,  of 
"  an  outrage  upon  religion,  upon  civilization,  upon 
humanity,  and  upon  decency."  What  is  more,  he 
abundantly  substantiates  his  accusation  by  details 
so  horrible,  that  he  thinks  they  will  not  be  credited 
by  his  countr3anen ;  for  the  actual  wickedness  of 
the  Neapolitan  G-overnnient  surpasses  all  that 
Englishmen  had  thought  it  possible  for  malice  to 
invent,  or  tyranny  to  inflict. 

Here  are  some  of  the  matters  of  fact,  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.  "It  is  not  mere  impeifcction,  not 
ambition  in  low  quarters,  not  occasional  severity, 
that  I  am  about  to  describe:  it  is  an  incessant, 
systematic,  deliberate  violation  of  the  law  by  the 
power  appointed  to  watch  over  and  maintain  it.  It 
is  such  violation  of  human  and  written  law  as  this. 
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carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  violiitijig  every  other 
law,  umYritten  and  eternal,  liuman  or  divine." 
"It  is  the  awful  profanation  of  })nblie  religion,  by 
its  notorious  alliance,  in  the  governing  powers, 
with  the  violation  of  every  moral  law,  under  tlie 
stimulant  of  fear  and  vengeance."  "  Tlie  cfFect  of 
all  this  is  total  inversion  of  all  the  moral  and  social 
ideas.  Law,  instead  of  being  respected,  is  odious. 
Force,  and  not  affection,  is  the  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment. The  governing  power  is  clothed  with  all 
the  vices  for  its  attributes." 

He  thinks  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
prisoners  for  political  offences,  locked  up  in  jail ; 
between  four  and  five  hundred  were  to  be  tried  for 
their  lives  on  the  fifteentli  of  May.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  Deputies  who  formed  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  1849,  seventy-six  had  been  arrested, 
or  had  fled  into  exile. 

The  law  of  Naples  rcquu'es  that  "personal 
liberty  shall  be  inviolable,  except  under  a  warrant 
from  a  Court  of  Justice,  authorized  for  the  pur- 
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|iOse."  But  ill  (IcfiancG  of  tliis  law.  the  Govern- 
ment watches  and  dogs  tlic  people ;  pays  domicil- 
iary visits  very  uueereooniously  at  night ;  ransacks 
houses;  seizes  papers;  imprisons  men  hy  the 
score,  —  by  the  hundred, — by  the  thousand, — 
without  any  warrant  whatever,  sometimes  without 
any  written  authority  at  all,  or  anything  beyond 
the  word  of  a  policeman." 

After  the  illegal  ai'rest,  the  trial  is  long  delayed, 
—  sometimes  more  than  two  years.  "  Every  ejffort 
is  made  to  concoct  a  charge,  by  the  perversion  and 
partial  production  of  real  evidence';  and,  this  fail- 
ing, the  resort  is  to  perjury  and  forgery.  The 
miserable  creatures,  to  be  found  in  most  communi- 
ties, who  are  ready  to  sell  the  liberty  and  life  of 
fellow  subjects  for  gain,  and  throw  their  own  souls 
into  the  bargain,  are  deliberately  employed  by  the 
Executive  power  to  depose,  according  to  their 
instructions,  against  the  men  whom  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  ruin."    If  the  defendant  has  counter 

evidence,  he  is  not  allowed  to  produce  it  in  court. 
11* 
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Here  are  matters  of  fact  of  a  more  particular 
nature.  The  filth  of  the  prisons  is  ])eastr-  The 
^lectors  never  visit  the  prisoners,  Tlu'cc  or  four 
hundred  prisoners  "all  slept  in  a  long,  low, 
vaulted  room,  having  no  light  except  from  a  single 
and  very  moderate  sized  grating  at  one  end." 

From  December  7th,  1850,  to  February  3rd, 
1851,  Signer  Pironte,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
a  judge,  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  "  about  eight  feet 
square,  below  the  level  of  the  gi'ound,  with  no 
light  except  a  gratmg  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  out  of 
which  he  could  not  see."  This  was  in  the  city 
of  Naples. 

Signer  Carlo  Poerio,  formerly  a  minister  of  the 
Court,  was  illegally  aiTested,  thrown  into  jail,  and 
kept  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  offence  charged  against  him.  At  length  he 
was  accused  of  belonging  to  a  party  which  did  not 
exist.  He  was  tried  by  a  special  court.  The 
only  evidence  against  him  was  that  of  a  hired  and 
worthless  informer  of  the  government ;  even  that 
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wns  inconsistent,  contradictory,  antl  of  no  valne. 
Of  course,  Signor  Pocrio  was  found  guilty.  He 
was  sentenced  to  twenty-four  years  imprisonment  in 
irons.  He  and  sixteen  otlicrs  were  confined  in  the 
Bagno  of  Nisida,  in  a  cell  about  thirteen  feet  by 
ten,  and  ten  feet  liigli.  ^Mien  the  beds  were  let 
down  for  these  seventeen  men,  there  was  no  space 
lietween  them.  The  prisoners  were  chained  in 
pairs,  \vitli  irons  that  •vi^eigh  about  thirty-three 
pounds  to  each  man.  The  chains  are  never  taken 
off.  The  food  is  bread,  and  a  soup  so  nauseous 
tliat  only  famine  can  force  it  down  the  throat. 

To  justify  itself,  the  Government  has  published 
a  "  Philosophical  Catechism  for  the  use  of  Schools," 
which  teaches  the  theory  which  the  autliorities  prac- 
tice. It  declares  that  the  prince  is  not  bound  to 
keep  the  constitution  when  it  "  mipugns  the  right 
of  sovereignty"  of  himself.  "Whenever  the 
people  may  have  proposed  a  condition  which  im- 
pairs the  sovereignty,  [the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
king,]  and  wlien  the  prince  may  have  promised 
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to  observe  it,  that  proposal  is  an  absurdity, 
that  promise  is  null."  "It  is  tlio  business  of 
the  Sovereign"  ''to  fleeidc  when  the  promise  is 
null."  This  catechism,  which  seeks  to  justify  tlic 
perjury  of  a  monarch,  ami  announces  the  theory  <>f 
crime,  is  published  by  autliority,  and  in  tlie  name 
of  *■  the  Most  Holy  and  Almighty  God,  tlie  Trinity 
in  Unity." 

The  disclosures  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  filled 
England  with  horror.  Even  Naples  fears  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  Europe,  and  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment became  alarmed.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  by  its  officials,  it  is  said,  to  deny  the  facts. 
The  British  thought  them  too  bad  to  be  true. 

Yet  the  Government  of  Naples  is  not  wholly 
inaccessible  to  mercy.  For  Mr.  Morris,  the 
American  minister  at  Naples,  becoming  interested 
in  a  young  man,  Signer  Domenico  Nostromarina, 
confined  in  the  island  of  Capri  for  some  alleged 
political  offence,  asked  his  pardon  of  the  king,  and 
it  was  gi'anted. 
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Tlio  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
announces  it  as  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
and  amongst  them  the  riglit  to  life,  liberty,  and 
tlie  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  the  design  of  Gov- 
ornmont  is  to  secure  those  rights. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  provides  that 

Every  person  has  a  right  to  bo  secure  from  all 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  his  person," 
and  "all  warrants  therefor  are  contrary  to  this 
right,  if  the  cause  or  foundation  of  them  be  not 
previously  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation." 
But,  in  September,  1851,  more  than  fifty  persons 
were  seized  by  the  creatures  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Boston,  with  no  warrant,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  trial,  and  were  publicly  exhibited,  by 
the  marshal  of  the  city,  to  the  mob  who  came  to 
stare  at  them. 

In  April,  1851,  an  officer  in  the  pay  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  with  no  warrant,  seized  Thomas 
Simms,  then  an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  on  a  false 
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pretence,  by  night,  and  brought  him  before  a  sub- 
altern officer  of  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  confined  in  a  court  house 
belongmg  to  one  of  the  counties  of  Massaehu.sotts, 
which  was,  for  the  time,  converted  into  a  jail  for  his 
detention,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  State.  Ofli- 
eers  acting  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and 
subject  to  its  penalties,  aided  m  kidnapping  and 
detaining  this  unfortunate  man,  though  the  law  of 
Massachusetts  forbid  such  conduct  on  their  part. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sinims,  I  visited  him  in 
his  place  of  confinement,  where  he  was  guarded  by 
about  a  dozen  men  who  were  in  the  same  room 
with  him.  One  of  them  had  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  I  learned  some  facts  from  bun  which  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

After  what  was  called  a  trial,  before  a  single 
man,  and  he  a  creature  of  the  government,  who 
was  to  be  paid  twice  as  much  for  deciding  against 
his  prisoner  as  for  him,  a  trial  conducted  without 
"due  form  of  law,"  Mr.  Simms  was  sentenced  to 
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1)0ndno;c  for  his  natural  life.  Yet  he  was  aeeuscl 
of  no  offence,  except  that  of  escaping  from  tho>i' 
who  had  stolen  him  from  himself,  and  claimed  h'-i 
labor  and  his  limbs  as  theirs. 

"When  he  was  to  lie  carried  off,  and  delivered  t(» 
liis  tormentors,  fifteen  hundred  citizens  of  Boston 
volunteered  to  conduct  the  victim  of  illegal  tyranny 
nut  of  the  State,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  men 
who  had  taken  him  at  first.  Some  of  these  volun- 
teers were  said  to  be  men  of  property  and  standing 
in  the  town. 

A  brigade  of  soldiers,  since  called  "The 
Simms  Brigade,'^  was  called  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  and  by  direction  of  its  magistrates,  and 
kept  under  arms  day  and  night,  to  aid  in  violatinjj; 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  profaning  the  laws 
of  God.  Their  hoad-fj[uarters  were  in  what  wn? 
once  called  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  in  Faneuil 
Hall. 

The  court-house  was  sun-ounded  by  chains  for 
several  days,  and  guarded  by  mercenaries  of  the 
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<3ity,  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  armed  -with 
bludgeons.  I  counted  forty-four  of  these  men  on 
guard  at  the  same  time.  Tliey  molested  and 
turned  back  men  wlio  liad  business  in  the  court- 
house, but  admitted  any  "gentleman  from  the 
South."  The  Judges  of  the  State  Courts  stooped 
and  crouched  down,  and  crawled  under  the  chain, 
to  go,  emblematically,  to  their  places. 

A  portion  of  the  city  police,  armed  witli  swords, 
was  drilled  one  day  in  a  public  square,  and  the 
movements  of  the  awkward  squad  were  a  little 
ridiculous  to  such  as  had  never  seen  British  clowns 
under  a  drill  serjeant.  One  of  the  by-standers 
laughed,  and  the  chief  police  officer  on  the  station 
threatened  to  lock  hira  up  in  a  jail  if  ho  laughed 
again. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  rose,  soberly,  and  with 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  police  of  the  city, 
armed  with  bludgeons  and  swords,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  night,  took  their  victim,  weeping, 
<mt  of  his  jail.    Some  benevolent  men  furnished 
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hun  with  clothes  for  his  voyage.    He  was  then 

conducted  by  this  crew  of  kidnfippers  through  the 

principal  street  of  the  city  to  a  vessel  waiting  to 

receive  hini.    As  he  went  on  laoard,  he  burst  into 

tears,  and  exclaimed,   "This  is  Massachusetts 

liberty !  "    Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 

attended  their  victim  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 

whence  he  had  fled  away.     There  they  were 

honored  with  a  public  entertainment  given  by  the 

citizens  of  that  place. 

Their  victim  was  conducted  to  jail,  and  severely 

flogged.    He  was  not  allowed  to  see  his  mother,  or 

any  other  relative.    It  was  afterwards  related  that 

his  master,  still  keeping  him  m  jail,  ordered  him  to 

be  tortured  every  day  with  a  certain  number  of 

lashes  on  his  bare  back,  but  once  offered  to  remit 

a  part  of  the  torture  on  condition  that  he  should 

ask  pardon  for  running  away :  he  refused,  and  took 

the  blows.    But  one  day,  the  jail-doctor,  finding 

the  man  feeble  and  daily  failing,  told  the  master 

his  Slave  was  too  unwell  to  bear  that  tortuio.  The 
12 
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master  said,  "Damn  him,  give  him  the  lashes  if 
he  dies  !  "  and  the  lashes  fell. 

Since  that  time  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Mr. 
Simms;  the  oubliettes  of  Savannah  have  closed 
over  him,  and  no  one  has  told  the  story  of  his  end. 
Some  of  the  "religious"  newspapers  of  the  North 
have  informed  their  readers  that  his  master  is 

an  excellent  Christian." 

Mr.  Sinims  was  a  smart,  dashing  young  fellow, 
of  some  one  or  two  and  twenty  years.  He  had  a 
wife  at  Savannah,  (handsome,  and  nearly  white,) 
not  belonging  to  his  master,  it  is  said.  After  his 
escape  to  Boston,  he  informed  her  of  his  hiding- 
place.  She  was  the  concubine  of  a  white  man, 
and  told  him  her  husband's  secret.  He  informed 
the  master,  and  at  his  direction,  with  some  wit- 
nesses hired  for  the  purpose,  came  to  Boston  in 
search  of  the  runaway.  By  the  illegal  measures 
of  the  city  government  of  Boston,  the  Slave-hunter 
secured  his  object  and  returned  home.  In 
Boston,  a  dealer  in  goods  for  the  Southern  market, 
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a  ricli  man,  cntcrtainecl  the  Slavc-liuntor  and 
<  rcw  ^Yllilo  tlioro,  took  tliem  to  ride  in  a  coach,  and 
gave  tlicni  a  costly  supper  at  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  in  the  city. 

The  last  legal  effort  to  save  the  man  from  the 
terrible  punishment  which  the  Bostonians  were 
desirous  of  inflicting  upon  him,  was  made  by  a 
distinguislied  citizen  of  this  State,  before  the 
circuit  Judge.  I  shall  not  now  tell  all  I  know 
about  the  matter  here;  but  wlien  the  Judge 
decided  against  his  victim,  and  thus  cut  off  his  last 
hope,  the  sentence  was  received  by  the  rich  and 
mercantile  audience  that  crowded  the  court- 
house with  applause  and  the  clapping  of  hands. 

The  leading  citizens  of  Boston  rejoiced  at  the 
transaction  and  its  result.  Some  of  them  publicly 
mocked  at  all  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  had  been  kidnapped.  The  com- 
mercial and  political  newspapers  of  the  city  gave 
expression  to  the  common  joy,  that  an  inhabitant 
of  Boston  had,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years. 
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and  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  heen  doomed  to 
eternal  bondage  by  the  authorities  of  the  place. 
It  was  thought  trade  would  improve ;  and  it  is 
now  stated  that  Boston  has  had  more  Southern 
''patronage,"  since  the  kidnapping  of  Simms, 
than  in  any  previous  six  months  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  leading  clergy  of  the  town  were  also  deeply 
delighted  at  the  success  of  this  kidnapping;  sev- 
eral of  them,  in  theu'  pulpit  services,  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  deed,  and  gave  God 
thanks,  in  their  public  prayers,  that  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  had  been  executed  in  Boston.  One 
of  them,  the  most  prominent  clergyman  in  the  city, 
declared,  in  private,  that  if  a  Fugitive  should  seek 
shelter  of  him,  "I  would  drive  him  away  from  my 
own  door."  Another  had  previously  declared,  in 
public,  that  he  would  send  his  own  mother  into 
Slavery  to  keep  the  law.  At  a  STibsequent  period, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  visit  to 
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Boston,  congratulated  the  authorities  of  the  State 
on  this  execution  of  his  law. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  flagrantly  vio- 
lated in  Boston  :  especially  the  usury  laws  and  the 
license  law.  At  this  moment  there  are,  probably, 
at  least  a  thousand  places  in  the  city  where  lic^uor 
is  publicly  sold  in  violation  of  the  law.  It  is 
notorious  that  even  the  Banks  daily  violate  the 
usury  law.  These  are  matters  of  continual  occur- 
rence. But,  last  spring,  a  citizen  of  Boston  was 
assassinated,  in  broad  day-light,  in  Haymarket 
Sriuare.  Tlie  assassin  was  well  known,  but  he  has 
not  been  arrested.  The  city  government  has,  as 
yet,  offered  no  public  reward  for  his  apprehension. 
It  is  rumored  tliat  the  man  was  murdered  by  one 
whom  he  had  complained  of  for  violating  the  license 
law. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  drove  into  exile  about 
four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  less 
than  a  year.     They  had  committed  no  crime, 
12* 
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except  to  belieTo  themselves  the  owners  of  theu* 
own  bodies,  and  act  on  that  belief. 

Several  Unitarian  clergymen  have  been  driven 
from  their  parishes  in  consequence  of  opposing  that 
law.  It  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  most  emuient 
politicians  of  the  nation,  that  there  is  no  law 
higher  than  the  statutes  of  Congress.  Prominent 
clergymen  assent  to  the  doctrme.  Thus  the  negation 
of  God  is  made  the  first  principle  of  politics.  In  a 
certain  town,  in  Massachusetts,  the  names  of  all 
anti-Slavery  men  are  rejected  from  the  list  of  jui'ors. 
Some  of  the  leading  commercial  newspapers  of 
Boston  advise  men  not  to  employ  such  as  are 
opposed  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Many  clergymen  declare  that  Slavery  is  a 
Christian  institution;  some  of  great  eminence, — 
as  men  estimate  clerical  eminence, — have  under- 
taken to  support  and  justify  it  out  of  the  Bible. 
Several  wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  are  known  to 
own  Slaves  at  this  moment;  they  buy  them  and 
sell  them.    There  is  one  who  has  made  a  large 
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fortune  by  stealing  men  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
tlienec  carrying  Slaves  to  America.  In  Boston  it 
is  respectable  to  buy  and  sell  men,  —  the  Slave- 
hunter,  the  kidnajipcr,  is  an  "honorable  man,"  — 
even  the  defender  of  kidnapping  and  Slave-hunting 
is  respected  and  beloved,  while  the  Philanthropist, 
who  liberates  bondmen,  is  held  in  abhorrence.  The 
Ijlacks  are  driven  from  the  public  schools  by  a  law 
of  the  city.  There  is  a  church  in  which  colored 
men  are  not  allowed  to  buy  a  pew.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  schools  of  theology  or  of  med- 
icine. They  are  shut  out  from  our  colleges.  In 
some  places  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  buried  with 
white  men.  An  episcopal  church,  in  New  York, 
holds  a  cemetery  on  this  condition,  that  "they 
shall  not  suffer  any  colored  person  to  be  buried 
in  any  part  of  the  same."  A  presbyterian  ehui'ch 
advertised  that  in  its  grave-yard  **  neither  negroes 
nor  executed  felons  "  should  ever  be  buiied  there. 
No  sect  opposes  Slavery ;  no  prominent  sectarian. 
The  popular  religion  of  New  England  teaches  that 
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it  is  Christian  to  buy  Slaves,  sell  Slaves,  and  maki» 
Slaves.  "  Slavery,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,'' 
says  an  eminent  divine,"  "is  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  divine  providence/' 

One  of  the  newsj)apers  in  Boston,  on  the  lOtli 
of  October,  1851,  speaking  of  the  Abolitionists 
and  Liberty  party  men,  says:  "Such  traitors 
should  every  one  be  garrotted,^ ^  —  strangled  to 
death.  Another,  of  the  same  date,  says  that  Mr. 
Webster's  "  wonderful  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Con- 
stitution "  "have  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  highest 
title  yet  bestowed  upon  man."  Tb.c  Church  and 
the  State  alike  teach  that  though  the  law  of  God 
may  be  binding  on  Him,  it  is  of  no  validity  before 
an  act  of  Congress. 

America  is  a  Republic ;  and  Millard  Fillmore  is 
by  "accident,"  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Naples  is  a  Monarchy ;  and  Ferdinand 
is,  by  the  "grace  of  God,"  King.  Such  is  tlie 
Different ;  oh,  reader,  behold  the  Like  ! 

Boston,  October,  1851. 
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We  saw  fair  Cadiz  gleam  out  gradually, 
White,  as  if  builded  of  the  foam  of  ocean, 
Wliite  as  a  bride,  with  orange  blossoms  free 
Scattered  upon  her,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
Her  sweet  breath  met  us  with  the  wind's  least 
motion. 

And  by  her  side  a  cloudy  mountain  rose. 
Its  top  enfolding  soft  a  purple  tower, 
Such  shapes  sometimes  our  new  world  sunset 
shows, 

But  thou,  old  mountain,  on  thy  sides  still  flower 
The  very  blooms  of  poor  Xarifa's  bower. 
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And,  from  tliy  purple  turrets  leaning  low, 

Thy  coiu'se  is  scon.  0  sliining  Guatlalquivov 

Rushing  toward  the  sea,  its  waves  to  strew 

Y7ith  leaves  of  old  romance, 

And  blend  with  ocean's  flow 

Fresh  sighs  for  youth  and  beauty  gone  forever. 

Fade  once  again  on  the  horizon's  rim, 
Take  back  the  vision  and  the  sweet  emotion, 
O  lovely  Cadiz,  bride  so  fair  and  dim  ! 
Drained  is  the  cup  thou  fiU'dst  mo  to  the  brim, 
And  dropped  within  the  bluest  wave  of  ocean. 

At  Sea  off  Cadiz,  August  1st.  1851  < 
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dlljc  iJirginla  illaroons. 

BY    EDMUND  JACKSON. 

In  the  West  India  islands,  but  more  especially 
in  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  during  the 
reign  of  Slavery,  it  was  common  for  Fugitive 
Slaves  to  seek  shelter  and  security  in  the  mountain- 
ous and  secluded  portions  of  those  islands,  where 
they  congregated  in  small  communities,  and  main- 
tained their  freedom  at  the  cost  of  much  privation 
and,  probably,  frequent  suffering.  They  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  planters,  and  were  hunted 
with  as  little  mercy  as  are  the  royal  tigers  m  the 
jungles  of  Bengal.  They  not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, retaliated  upon  their  persecutors  the  same 
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measure  of  vengeance  wliicli  was  meted  out  to 
tliemselves. 

Hunting  the  Maroons,  as  tliey  were  termed, 
was  a  matter  of  common  occm'rence,  wlien  their 
depredations  upon  any  particular  locality  became 
troublesome;    for  their  notions  of  meum  and 
tmm  were,  of  course,  very  similar  to  those  of  their 
slaveholding  teachers.     Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  Jamaica  previous  to  emancipation,  and 
such  is  now  substantially  the  case,  I  apprehend,  in 
Cuba,  and,  indeed,  in  all  slaveholding  communities. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known,  however,  that 
our  Southern  States  contain  many  communities  of 
greater  or  less  numbers,  very  sunilar  to  those  of 
Jamaica  and  Cuba,  though  not  designated  by  the 
name  of  Maroons,  but  as  "  gangs  of  runaway 
negroes." 

The  Atlantic  slaveholding  States,  where  these 
gangs  are  most  frequent,  do  not  afford  any  moun- 
tainous regions  to  which  the  Fugitive  can  resort  and 
set  at  nought  the  efforts  of  his  pursuers.  Neces- 
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sity,  however,  here  as  elsewhere  is  vho  mother  of 
invention ;  and  in  lieu  of  almost  inaecessihle  moun- 
tainous regions,  the  Fugitive  avails  himself  of  the 
numerous  and  extensive  swamps  and  low  grounds 
which  abound  in  the  old  and  many  of  the  newer 
Slave  States. 

These  swamps  are,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
merged with  water  the  year  round,  but  contain 
many  islands  of  dry  land,  slightly  elevated  above 
high  water  mark ;  and  here  the  Fugitive  erects  his 
hut,  cultivates,  to  the  best  of  his  very  limited 
means,  patches  of  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  not 
unfrequently  rears  a  large  family  of  children. 
Occasionally,  when  necessity  presses  hard,  he 
makes  a  foray  by  night  upon  the  nearest  plant- 
ation or  settlement,  and  helps  himself  without 
leave  asked  or  granted.  When,  however,  they 
seek  refuge  in  swamps  of  small  dimensions  and 
not  difficult  to  penetrate,  they  are  frequently 
liunted  out  and  captured  or  slain.  Grenerally, 

the  latter  fate  overtakes  them,  a  part  of  the 
13 
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gang  being  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder 
f;scaping,  for  the  time,  to  encounter  at  some  future 
(lay  the  doom  of  their  fellows. 

The  great  Dismal  Swamp,  which  lies  near  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  and  commencing  near 
Norfolk  stretches  quite  into  North  Carolina,  con- 
tains a  large  colony  of  negroes,  who  originally 
obtained  their  freedom  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
their  own  determined  energy,  instead  of  the  con- 
sent of  their  owners,  or  by  the  help  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  How  long  this  colony  has 
existed,  what  is  its  amount  of  population,  what 
portion  of  the  colonists  are  now  Fugitives,  and 
what  the  descendants  of  Fugitives,  are  ques- 
tions not  easily  determined ;  nor  can  we  readily 
avail  ourselves  of  the  better  knowledge  undoubt- 
edly existing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  colony,  by 
I'cason  of  the  decided  objections  of  those  best 
enabled  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  furnish  any  information  whatever, 
lest  it  might  be  used  by  Abolitionists  for  their 
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purposes,  as  one  of  them  frankly  said  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  matter. 

Nevertheless,  some  facts,  or,  at  least,  an  approxi- 
itiou  towards  the  truth  of  them,  are  known 
respecting  this  singular  community  of  blacks,  who 
have  won  their  freedom  and  established  themselves 
securely  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  slaveholding 
State  of  the  South ;  for  from  this  extensive  swamp 
they  are  very  seldom,  if  now  at  all,  reclaimed. 
The  chivalry  of  Virginia,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
never  yet  ventui*ed  on  a  Slave  hunt  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  nor  is  it  probably  in  the  power  of  that 
State  to  capture  or  expel  these  Fugitives  from  it. 
This  may  appear  extravagant.  But  when  it  is 
known  how  long  a  much  less  numerous  band  of 
Indians  held  the  everglades  of  Florida  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  how  much  blood 
and  treasure  it  cost  to  expel  them  finally,  we  may 
find  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  forbearance  of  the 
Ancient  Dominion  towards  this  community  of 
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Fugitives,  domiciliated  in  theii*  midst.  From  the 
character  of  the  population  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  United  States  Marshal  has  never  charged 
himself  with  the  duty  of  taking  the  census  of  the 
swamp,  and  we  can  only  estimate  the  amount  of 
population  by  such  circumstances  as  may  serve  to 
indicate  it.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  trade  existing 
between  the  city  of  Norfolk  and  the  Swamp  may 
furnish  the  best  element  of  computation.  A  canal, 
of  which  General  Washington  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors, traverses  lengthwise  through  the  Swamp, 
and  connects  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  with 
those  of  Albemarle  Sound  in  North  Carolina. 
Along  the  line  of  this  canal  are  located  a  rough 
set  of  traders,  whose  entu-e  trade  is  with  the 
Maroons  of  the  Swamp.  These  Swamp  mer- 
chants obtain  thek  supplies  and  convey  the 
produce  of  the  Swamp,  principally  if  not  entirely, 
to  Norfolk.  The  articles  which  the  negroes  re- 
quire are,  for  the  most  part,  salted  provisions, 
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Indian  corn,  coarse  cloths  and  tools;  and  what 
tliey  furnish  in  payment  are  chiefly  staves  and 
shingles. 

Thus  has  been  established  a  trade  between 
Norfolk  and  the  Fugitives,  which  is  wlioUy  contra- 
band, and  which  would  subject  the  white  partici- 
pants in  it  to  fearful  penalties,  if  they  could  only 
be  enforced.  For,  thiwghout  the  Slave  States,  it  is 
an  offence  by  law,  of  the  gravest  character,  to  have 
any  dealings  whatever  with  runaway  negroes ;  but 
"you  no  catch  'em,  you  no  hab  'em,"  is  emphati- 
cally true  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  where  trader  and 
runaway  are  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  Virginia 
law.  An  intelligent  merchant  of  near  thirty  years' 
business,  in  Norfolk,  estimated  the  value  of  Slave 
property  lost  in  the  Swamp,  at  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  This,  at  the  usual  ratQ  of  Slave 
valuation,  would  give  near  forty  thousand  as  the 
population  of  the  Swamp,  • —  an  estimate,  I  appre- 
hend, quite  too  large,  as  it  probably  exceeds  the 
13* 
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number  of  Fugitives  now  dwelling  in  all  the  free 
States,  including  those  of  Canada  also. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  main  points  of 
interest  seem  to  be  sufficiently  established,  which 
are  these ;  that  a  permanent  free  population  of 
very  considerable  amount,  consisting  of  those  who 
fled  from  Slavery,  and  their  descendants,  have 
established  themselves,  with  entire  security,  in  the 
largest  slaveholding  State  of  the  South;  that 
though  subject,  doubtless,  to  poverty  and  many 
privations,  they  obtain  a  living,  are  increasing,  and 
that,  through  their  efforts,  and  the  ordinance  of 
ratui-e,  they  have  established  a  city  of  refuge  in 
the  midst  of  Slavery,  which  has  endured  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
until  Slavery  is  abolished  throughout  the  land.  A 
curious  anomaly  this  community  certainly  presents, 
and  its  history  and  destiny  are  alike  suggestive  of 
curiosity  and  interest. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  in  these  days  of 
political  agitation,  that  these  poor  Fugitives  of 
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Virginia  should,  long  ago,  have  practically  realized 
the  doctrine  of  a  modern  political  party,  success- 
fully established  its  principles,  and  made  this 
Swamp,  Dismal  by  nature  as  name,  the  only 
''free  soiP^  in  all  these  United  States,  and  the 
only  ground,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  has 
never  vet  been,  and,  we  think,  never  will  be. 
polluted  by  the  track  of  the  Slave-hunter. 

Boston,  September,  1851. 
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Stanzas 

IN  MEMORY  OF  WILLIA5I  ALLEN, 

Companion  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  in  their  labors  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

HY     GEORGIAN  A     FANNY  JIOSS. 

Thy  fame  shall  conquer  Time  ! 

Where  Knowledge  yokes  her  car, 
Where  Science  wings  sublime 

Her  flight  from  star  to  star, 
Wherever  Wisdom's  foot  hath  been. 
The  traces  of  thy  path  are  seen  ! 

Yet  not  that  titles  proud 

Thy  dignities  confessed, 
Though  kings  before  thee  bowed, 

And  emperors  round  thee  pressed, 
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Tliougli  great  and  crowned  ones  of  eartli 
Paid  willing  homage  to  thy  worth  ; 

And  not  that  Science  wreathed 
Her  laurels  round  thy  brow, 

Thy  simple  name  is  breathed 
With  love  and  reverence  now  ; 

For  higher,  holier  things  than  these, 

True  Faith  and  world-wide  Charities  ! 

For  wanderings  through  all  lands 

Thy  succor  to  impart, 
To  loose  the  fettered  hands, 

And  cheer  the  captive's  heart ; 
For  enterprise  whence  Howard  won 
The  noblest  name  beneath  the  sun  ; 

For  zealous  struggles  made 

By  no  self-interest  fired, 
Against  the  accui'sed  trade 

Which  avarice  ins{)iTed ; 
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For  ready  voice  and  hand  combined 
To  check  the  traffic  of  thy  Ivind  ! 

For  this  in  palace-hall, 

And  in  the  prisoner's  cell,  — 

For  this  where  Slaves  let  fall 
The  severed  manacle, 

Wherever  Christian  souls  unite, 

And  Freedom  sheds  her  holy  light, 

Be  praise  and  honor  thine, 
Who,  when  thy  task  was  done, 

Wert  willing  to  resign 
The  glories  thou  hadst  won, 

And  only  courting  prince  and  peer, 

To  give  thy  work  a  wider  sphere  I 

Preferring  to  the  end 

Thy  lowly,  calm  retreat. 
Where  now  and  then,  the  friend 

And  favored  guest  might  meet, 
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To  take  with  thee  thy  quiet  round 
Tln-ough  cottage-gate  and  garden-ground 

To  wander  by  thy  side 

Amid  thy  clustering  flowers, 

The  pleasure  and  the  pride 
Of  peaceful  summer-hours, 

Or  through  thy  wondrous  glass  descry 

The  midnight  heaven's  fair  pageantry. 

Or  trace  from  room  to  room 

In  choicest  order  set, 
Round  types  or  desk  or  loom 

Thy  well-trained  scholars  met. 
Acquiring  each  some  trade  or  art, 
With  God's  best  lessons  for  the  heart. 

True  follower  of  thy  Lord  ! 

In  every  differing  sect 
Thy  memory  sh.all  be  stored 

With  favor,  love,  respect ! 
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What  iiiattcv  wliore  on  earth  tlicy  inoct, 
Who  keep  so  close  to  Jesus'  feet ! 

3Uiy,  1846. 
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C'&clauagc  atu*  (i5tat0-IInt0,  ct  V€x^o^ 
Slim  Ire  £onk*c0. 

P  A  K     M  .     VICTOR     S  C  H  (E  L  C  H  E  R  , 

La  grande  exposition  qm  vicnt  dc  s'ouvrir 
;i  Londres  est,  sans  contrcdit,  I'uii  dcs  faits  les 
plus  notables  dc  notre  (Spoquo.  Ce  concoiirs 
industriel  dc  tons  Ics  pcuplcs  dc  la  tcrre  est  leur 
premier  rapprocliemcnt  dans  unc  pensee  unitairc 
et  commune ;  un  acte,  cn  quclc^uc  sorto,  de  federa- 
tion universellc.  Au  point  de  \t.io  pliilosophiquO; 
commc  au  point  de  vue  commercial,  ipoi  do  plus 
intcressant  que  cettc  rc^union  des  ocuvi'cs  manufac- 
turccs  des  quatres  parties  du  monde  ?    II  faudra 

examiner,  non  sculcment  les  objcts  produits,  mais 
14 
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encore  les  moyens  employes  pour  produire. 
Quelle  belle  etude  h  faire  sur  la  condition  des 
travailleurs  du  globe  entier  ! 

Trop  souvent  une  ricliesse  apparente  cacbe 
d'epouvantables  miseres  sociales :  nous  n'en  vou- 
lons  d'autre  exemple  que  celui  qu'ofFriront  les 
Etats  du  Sud  do  rUnion  Americaine.  Quo  ces 
Etats  envoient  h  Londres  un  ecliantillon  de  leurs 
difFurentcs  industries,  et  I'on  aura  le  tableau  com- 
plet  de  leurs  mocurs ;  h  cotd  de  leurs  magnifiqucs 
cotons  et  de  leurs  beaux  sucres  on  aura,  sous  les 
yeux,  les  hideux  spc^cimens  des  fouets  h  nocuds 
tresses,  des  carcans,  des  pesantes  cliaines,  et  des 
colliers  h  longues  branches  de  fer  et  h  gi'elots, 
avec  lesquels  ils  obtienneut  le  travail  de  leurs 
TROis  MILLIONS  d'csclaves.  Oui,  il  n'est  que 
trop  vrai,  \oi\h  comme  est  traitdo  une  classc  ddter- 
minee  de  travailleurs  par  la  grande  Il(5publique  de 
FAmerique  du  Nord.  Oui,  aux  esclaves  qui  se 
sont  ecliappds,  et  que  Ton  rdprend,  il  y  a  des 
maitrcs  (et  ces  liommes-l.*i  se  disent  rdpublicains !) 
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(|ui  mettent  des  colliers  cle  fer,  arnies  de  longues 
brandies,  au  bout  des  quellcs  sont  parfois  attaclius 
dcs  grelots.  Lorsque  Ic  mallicureux,  soumis  au 
travail  force,  toujours  avide  do  liberie,  s'evade  cle 
uouvcau,  ct  va  demander  un  asylo  aus  solitudes 
des  bois,  les  branches  do  for  do  I'liorrible  collier  .so 
prenant  dans  les  lianes  peuvent  cntraver  sa  fuite. 
ct  lo  bruit  des  grelots,  au  nioindre  niouveraent  qu'il 
fait,  sort  h  mettrc  le  chasseur  sur  ses  traces. 

Visiteurs  do  I'Exposition  do  Londi'es,  allez  done 
au  fond  des  choses,  et,  avant  d'admircr  telle  ou 
telle  mervcille  de  I'activite  humaine,  etalee  sous  vo,s 
yeux,  dcmandez  si  les  bras  qui  I'ont  fabriquee  sont 
libres.  Le  triomphe  de  la  mdcanique  dans  une 
societ<S  bien  organisdc,  est  de  mettre  au  service  de 
tous  une  force  nouvelle  destinee  i\  augnienter  Ic 
bien-etre  de  chacun.  Lc  genie  industriol  moderno, 
en  multipliant  les  produits,  en  abaissant  leur  val- 
eur,  et  en  diminuant  la  peine  de  I'ouvrier,  n'a  pas 
d*autre  but.  L'esclavage,  qui  fait  de  I'hommc  une 
machine  souffrante  en  violation  de  toutcs  les  lois 
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eeonomiques  et  socialcs,  est  done  a  la  fois  une 
insulto  h  la  raison,  uno  offense  h  la  vertii,  et  iin 
attentat  eontre  I'lmmanitc. 

Peut-etre  memo  eiit-il  etc  tli2:nc  de  rAno-leterre. 
ij[ui  a  tant  fait  pom*  Fabolition  de  la  servitude, 
d'excliirc  de  I'exposition  universclle  tout  produit 
du  travail  csclavo?  II  y  aurait  eu,  dans  cette 
fletrissuro,  un  acte  de  haute  moralite,  un  noble 
liommago  rendu  li  la  civilization  du  19"^  sieelc  ! 
Quo  toutcs  les  nations  mettent  les  Etats-Unis  au 
ban  de  I'Europc  tant  qu'ils  garderont  dcs  esclavcs, 
et  lis  comprcndrout  peut-etre,  u  la  fin,  cju'ils 
dcslionoront  lour  titrc  de  republioains  ! 

Et  vous,  nobles  ot  intrepidos  abolitionistes  do 
I'Americjue  du  Nord,  perse vcrcz  !  car  c'est  un 
immense  danger  pour  I'idec  democratic[ue,  dans  Ic 
present  et  dans  I'avcnir,  cjue  Ic  peuplc  democrate 
par  excellence  posscdc  dcs  csel.ives  !  Persevercz, 
car  toute  uno  race  d'liommcs,  sordidcment,  cruelle- 
ment  exploitee  par  ceux  d'une  republique,  est  le 
spectacle  le  plus  odicux,  le  plus  funeste,  (jue  fut 
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jamais !  Perseverez,  car  I'oppression  d'un  seiil 
homme  est  un  crime  commis  envers  le  genre 
humaine  tout  entier!  Perseverez,  car  tenlr 
I'homme  en  servitude  c'est  le  faire  descendre  au 
rang  des  animaux,  c'est  I'avilir  jusqu'k  I'^tat  des 
brutes,  c'est  I'assimiler  au  betail !  Perseverez, 
car  les  soldats  de  la  liberty  centre  l'esclavage  ce 
sent  les  soldats  do  la  justice  centre  I'injustice,  du 
progres  centre  la  barbaric,  do  I'esprit  centre  la 
matiere,  du  droit  centre  la  force,  du  bien  centre  le 
mal !  Pers(5v^rez,  car  c'est  vous  qui  sauverez 
I'honneui*  politique  de  votre  nation  aux  yeux  de  la 
pliilosopliie,  de  I'histoii'e,  et  de  la  posterite ! 

Quant  h  vous,  Amdricains,  possesseurs  d'esclaves, 
citoyens  d'une  R^publique,  hommes  glorieux  avant 
tons  du  titre  d'hommes  libres,  nous  vous  le 
demandons,  repondez  ....  N'est  ce  pas  la  plus 
r<^voltante  des  contradictions  que  de  vous  voir 
traitor  des  cr<^atures  humaines  comme  des  aniniaus 
domestiques  ?  ...  de  les  vendre  et  de  les  revendi-e 
14* 
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comme  dos  bestiaux,  le  pere  h  un  maitre,  le  fils  k 
un  autre,  la  mere  h  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  la  fiUe  h 
Charleston  ;  de  les  faire  travailler  comme  les  clie- 
vaux  d'une  usine  et  les  boeufs  d'un  ferme  h  coups 
de  fouet ;  de  les  cliasser,  comme  du  gibier,  quand 
ils  s'ecbappent ;  de  ddfendi'e  de  leur  apprendre  a 
lire,  pour  qu'ils  restent  abrutis  ;  do  ne  leur  laisser, 
enfin,  ni  patrie,  ni  famille,  ni  propriete. 

Honte  et  malheur  au  peuple  f|ui  commit  vo- 
Iontaii*ement,  sciemment,  d'aussi  monstreuses 
iniquit^s  ! 

Grand  et  puissant  peuple  Americain,  reviens  a 
toi,  nous  t'en  conjurons  au  nom  sacr(^  de  la 
democratie  que  tu  as  eu  la  gloire  de  fonder 
d'une  maniere  durable  !  D^livre  les  pauvres 
negres  asservis  qui  souffrent  dans  leur  time 
et  dans  leur  corps !  Songes,  songes-y ;  en 
Europe  les  ennemis  de  la  liberty  se  servent 
du  deplorable  exemple  des  Etats-Unis  pour  d^- 
pr^cier  les  principes  r^publicains.    Ne  I'oublie 
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pas,  ils  tlisent  tous,  que  Ton  est  mal-venu  ti  saper 
Ics  monarcliics,  quand  on  voit  I'Ameriquc  du  Nord 
tolercr  I'iiifame  institution  de  l'esclavage  sur  son 
teiTitoire  ! 


Paris,  Mai,  1851. 
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^Imcrlcan  Slamv^,    a\xb  tl)c  fionlron 

&l)ibition. 

BY    M.    VICTOR  SCH(ELCHEB, 
Member  of  the  Assembly. 

The  great  Exhibition  whieh  has  just  been  open- 
ed in  London  is,  beyond  contradiction,  one  of  the 

most  memorable  facts  of  our  epoch.  This  indus- 
trial congress  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  their 
first  approach  towards  the  reception  of  a  unitary 
and  common  idea ;  an  act,  in  some  sort,  of  univer- 
sal federation.  In  a  philosophical,  as  well  as  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  what  more  interesting 
than  this  assemblage  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  ?   We  should  examine 
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not  merely  the  objects  produced,  but  also  the  means 
used  to  produce  them.  How  fair  the  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  the  condition  of  the  laborers  of 
the  entire  fljlobe  ! 

Too  often  apparent  wealth  conceals  frightful 
social  miseries.  We  wish  for  no  other  proof  of  this 
than  tlie  one  which  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  will  afford.  Let  these  States  but 
send  to  London  a  specimen  of  their  varied  industry, 
and  we  shall  have  a  perfect  picture  of  their  man- 
ners.  Alongside  of  their  magnificent  cottons  and 
beautiful  sugars  we  shall  have,  before  our  eyes, 
hideous  specimens  of  whips  with  knotted  thongs,  of 
iron  collars,  of  heavy  chains,  and  of  collars  with 
long  spikes  of  iron,  and  little  bells  appended,  by 
means  of  which  they  obtain  the  labor  of  their 

THREE  MILLIONS   of    SlaVOS.      YcS,  it  IS  too  ti'ue, 

thus  is  used  a  determinate  class  of  laborers  by  the 
great  Republic  of  North  America !  Yes,  there  are 
masters  (and  men  who  call  themselves  repub- 
licans !)  who  fasten  iron  collars,  armed  with  long 
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sjDikes,  sometimes  witli  little  bells  attached  to  tliem, 
about  the  necks  of  their  rcQaiitured  runaways  I 
When  the  wretched  victim  of  involuntary  toil,  ever 
greedy  of  liberty,  escapes  anew,  and  seeks  an 
asylum  in  the  solitudes  of  the  forests,  the  iron 
prongs  of  the  horrible  collar,  catching  in  tlie  climb- 
ing-plants, embaiTass  his  flight,  while  the  tinkling 
of  the  little  bells,  at  his  every  movement,  serves  to 
put  the  hunter  upon  his  track ! 

Visitors  of  the  London  Exhibition  search  these 
things  to  the  bottom,  and,  before  admiring  this 
or  that  marvel  of  human  mdustry,  spread  out 
before  youi*  eyes,  ask  whether  the  arms  that  made 
them  are  free.  The  triumph  of  mechanics,  in  a 
well  organised  society,  is  to  place  at  the  service  of 
all  a  new  force,  intended  to  increase  the  well-being 
of  each  individual.  The  industrial  genius  of 
modern  times  has  no  other  end  than  this,  when  it 
multiplies  production,  lowers  prices,  and  diminishes 
the  toil  of  the  artisan.  Slavery,  which  makes  man 
a  suffering  machine,  in  violation  of  all  economical 
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unci  social  laws,  is  at  once  an  insult  to  reason,  an 
offence  to  virtue,  and  an  outrage  upon  humanity. 

Perhaps,  even,  it  had  been  worthy  of  England, 
that  has  done  so  much  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery, 
to  exclude  from  the  Universal  Exhibition  every 
production  of  Slave  labor.  This  withering  rebuke 
would  have  been  an  act  of  lofty  morality,  a  noble 
homage  paid  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Let  all  the  nations  put  the  United  States 
under  the  ban  of  Europe,  as  long  as  they  hold 
Slaves,  and  perhaps  they  will  discover  at  length 
that  they  dishonor  their  title  of  republicans  ! 

And  you,  noble  and  mtrepid  band  of  Abolition- 
ists of  North  America,  persevere !  for  it  is  an  incal- 
culable danger  to  the  democratic  idea,  both  now 
and  hereafter,  that  the  most  democratic  people 
existing  should  be  the  holders  of  Slaves  !  Perse- 
vere ;  for  the  spectacle  of  an  enthe  race  of  men 
crushed,  basely,  cruelly,  by  the  men  of  a  republic 
is  the  most  odious,  the  most  fatal  ever  be- 
held !    Persevere ;  for  the  oppression  of  a  single 
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man  is  a  crime  against  the  whole  human  race ! 
Persevere  ;  for  to  hold  man  in  Slavery  is  to  reduce 
him  to  the  rank  of  tlio  animals,  to  degrade  him  to 
the  condition  of  the  brutes,  to  place  him  on  a  level 
with  cattle  !  Persevere  ;  for  the  soldiers  of  liberty 
against  Slavery  are  the  soldiers  of  justice  against 
injustice,  of  progress  against  barbarism,  of  mind 
against  matter,  of  rio'ht  aoiainst  violence,  of  (rood 
against  evil !  Persevere  ;  for  it  is  you  that  will 
save  the  political  honor  of  your  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  philosophy,  of  history,  and  of  posterity  ! 

As  to  you,  Americans,  owners  of  Slaves,  men 
boasting  above  all  things  of  your  name  of  freemen, 
answer  us  this  Cj[ucstion  :  Is  it  not  tlic  most  revolt- 
ing of  contradictions  to  sec  you  treat  luunan  crea- 
tures like  domestic  animals  ?  To  soli  them  over  and 
over  again,  like  boasts,  the  father  to  one  master,  the 
son  to  another ;  the  mother  to  New  Orleans,  the 
daughter  to  Charleston ;  to  make  them  work  like 
horses  in  a  mill  and  oxen  on  a  farm,  under  the  wliip ; 
to  hunt  them  like  game  when  they  escape ;  to  forbid 
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tliem  to  learn  to  read,  that  they  may  remain  em- 
briitecl ;  to  allow  them,  finally,  to  have  neither 
country,  nor  family,  nor  property  ? 

Shame  and  woe  to  the  people  that  commits 
voluntarily,  knowingly,  such  monstrous  inic£uities  ! 

Great  and  mighty  American  nation,  come  to 
thyself !  We  conjure  thee,  by  the  sacred  name 
of  that  democracy  which  thou  hast  had  the  glory 
permanently  to  establisli,  free  those  poor  enslaved 
negroes,  suffering  in  soul  and  in  body  I  Thin!?:, 
think  of  this,  too,  —  the  cnenn'es  of  liberty  in 
Europe  make  use  of  tlie  lamentable  example  of 
the  ITnitod  States  to  depreciate  republican  princi- 
ples. "Forget  not,"  they  all  exclaim,  "how 
ill-advised  it  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  monarchy, 
when  ye  see  North  America  permit  the  infamous 
institution  of  Slavery  to  exist  upon  her  soil !  " 

Paris,  May,  1851. 
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Sonnet. 

TO  A  RECKEANT  STATESMAN. 
BY     HOWARD     "SV .  GILBERT. 

The  waiting  nation  to  the  truth  to  win 

How  easy,  hadst  thou  had  that  purpose  vast ! 
Willing  had  then  with  thee  the  people  cast 

Their  lot,  and  on  the  future  entered  in. 

Then  fiir  ahove  the  world's  ignoble  din, 

In  heights  where  nevermore  a  place  thou  hast, 
Within  that  deepening  night,  the  solemn  past. 

Thy  name  an  ever-beaming  star  had  been  ! 

Thou  didst  prefer  the  empty  clamor  loud. 
Of  ignorance  and  baseness  meanly  born, 
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And  to  tliy  fall  thy  princely  head  hast  Lowed, 
Like  Lucifer,  the  glorious  star  of  morn  ! 

Therefor  thou  luist  the  applauses  of  the  crowd, 
And  of  the  noble,  —  deep,  undying  scorn  ! 

rciinsylvania,  September,  1851. 
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"  JTulla  Dcattgia  retror0um." 

BY     GEOROi:     F.     T  A  L  D  O  T  . 

Tins  has  bcou  a  favorite  quotation  with  Mr. 
Webster  since  his  defection  to  the  Slaveholders,  the 
seventh  of  March  of  last  year.  He  has  taken 
much  pains  to  keep  the  country  assured  that  he  is 
resolute  in  his  treachery,  and  has  no  purpose  of 
repentance.  In  the  thick  gloom  of  his  own  mind 
and  conscience,  induced  by  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime,  and  which,  he  seems  to  fancy,  sinmlta- 
neously  obscures  the  whole  face  of  nature,  he 
thinks  it  necessary  every  now  and  then  to  halloo, 
to  let  "the  rest  of  mankind"  know  that  he  is 
travelling  straight  on  witli  no  steps  backwards ; 
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while,  as  often,  he  encourages  liimself  by  an  audible 
proclamation,  that  it  is  or  soon  will  be  day-break. 
He  repeats  his  protestations  that  he  will  adliere  to 
the  Union,  till  all  nervous  and  impressible  people 
feel  the  Union  tottering  and  shaking.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  person  even  of  steady  nerves  to  listen 
to  his  solemn  and  eloquent  asseverations,  that  he 
will  never  desert  the  Union,  and  not  feel  that  the 
Union  is  not,  has  not  been,  or  may  not  be  in  immi- 
nent peril ;  just  as  it  is  impossible,  in  hearing  Mrs. 
Mieawber  tearfully  and  frantically  exclaim,  that 
she  ''will  never  desert  Mr.  Micau^her,^^  not  to 
believe,  that  that  devoted  lady  did  not  suspect, 
that  the  crisis  might  sometime  occur  in  her  domestic 
life,  when  such  elopement  would  be  both  necessary 
and  prudent. 

However,  let  us  take  Mr.  Webster's  assurance 
that  he  will  take  no  step  backward,  if  not  on  the 
faith  of  his  words,  on  the  faith  of  the  philosophy 
of  things.     While  there  are  no  acts,  however 

trivial,  that  can  be  wholly  i^wdone  by  any  repara- 
15* 
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tion  or  repentance,  there  are  certain  great 
deliberate  actions  whicb  done  once  are  done 
forever.  Their  consequences  follow  and  roll  down 
even  through  the  eternities,  a  chain  whose  accumu- 
lated weight  drags  the  soul,  in  which  these  actions 
were  once  mere  thoughts,  into  unfathomable  depths. 
It  is  the  hopeful  thouglit  of  the  child,  that  every 
broken  thing,  even  a  broken  Sabbath,  can  be 
mended  ;  but  further  on  in  life  he  learns,  that  the 
number  of  ii'reparable  and  forlorn  articles  and 
wares,  past  all  tinkering,  multiply  on  every  hand, 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  tlie  natural  sphere.  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Webster  cannot  get  hack.  That  whole 
matter  lies  wlioUy  now  out  of  the  scope  of  his  will 
and  choice.  Robespierre  could  as  easily  have 
stopped  the  cart  that  was  trundling  him  to  the 
guillotine,  and  turned  into  vivas  and  benedictions 
the  execrations  that  hissed  upon  him  from  every 
window  and  door  of  Paris,  as  could  Mr.  Webster, 
after  the  fatal  ides  of  March,  recover  his  position  as 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Freedom, 
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disputing  inch  by  inch  this  American  soil  with  the 
victorious  forces  of  Slavciy. 

Of  tlie  vanquished  angels,  Milton  sings  that 
they  were  nine  days  falling  into  hell.  Scientific 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  velocity  of 
fallino"  bodies  accumulates  in  a  certain  ratio  of  the 
distances.  Had  this  law  of  physical  geogra23hy  " 
been  enacted  at  so  early  a  date,  and  been  executed 
in  those  distant  regions,  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
along  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day,  these  trav- 
ellers must  have  been  journeying  at  a  very  tele- 
grapliic  rate.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that, 
had  Milton's  hero  been  met  about  that  time,  his 
hair  and  beard  pulling  ofF  at  a  very  sharp  tangent 
behind,  he  would  have  had  the  effrontery  to  make 
a  sliow  of  getting  on  voluntarily,  and  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  coin  from  a  future  classic  the 
brave  words,  —  "  Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.^^ 

From  so  great  a  treacheiy  as  that  of  the  seventh 
of  March  there  are  no  back  tracks.  There  is  the 
old  Miltonian,  telegraphic,  nme  days  route,  and  a 
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side  path  by  which  Judas,  who  repented,  betook 
himself  to  the  gallows.    The  seventh  of  March 
belongs  to  history.    History  will  not  have  her 
unities  broken  in  upon  by  the  irregularity  of 
repentances.    She  will  round  her  tragedy  to  its 
catastrophe,  and  make  her  lessons  intelligible  and 
impressive.    The  whole  transaction  is  worth  infi- 
nitely more  as  a  moral  illustration  than  is  Mr. 
Webster's  consistency, — perhaps,  than  is  Mr.  Web- 
ster's soul.    These  great  rascalities  are  not  without 
their  office  in  the  culture  of  the  world,  though  the 
poor  soul,  who  has  that  role  to  play,  gets  terrifically 
used  up.     There  was  the  hint  of  a  profound 
philosophy,  as  well  as  a  pathos,  in  the  statement  of 
the  ragged  and  dilapidated  wretch,  who  said, 
•*  My  brother  goes  round  lecturing  on  Intemper- 
ance, and  I  go  with  him  as  an  awful  example J'^ 
Since  he  will  not,  and  if  he  knew  it,  cannot  go 
back,  let  us  grant  Mr.  Webster  permission  to  make 
a  virtue  of  going  on,  nor  deny  him  the  heroism  of 
consistent  and  continued  wickedness.    For  Mac- 
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]3eth  or  Richard  to  sneak  in  their  last  days  into 
repentance,  miglit  liave  helped  them  and  tlicir 
destiny  amazingly ;  but  it  would  have  completely 
spoiled  them  as  chiraciers,  and  would  have  made 
tliem  too  contemptible  for  Shakspeare  to  notice,  or 
the  world  to  remember. 

There  is  anotlier  perquisite,  to  which  our  fallen 
statesman  is  fairly  entitled,  and  that  is,  the  whole 
complement  of  reputation  and  glory,  which  comes 
to  him  from  the  bad  public  sentiment  of  to-day. 
The  laudations  of  all  the  time-serving  journals ; 
the  confidence  which  he  has  secured  in  all  places 
where  merchants  most  do  congregate  —  good  to  him 
for  as  many  dotations  as  the  exigencies  of  his 
private  and  public  housekeeping  may  require  ;  and 
the  clerical  epistles,  which  go  far  towards  vouching 
him  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  are  all  portions  of 
his  fee,  and  must  not  be  grudged  or  withheld. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  refined  and  subtile  ambition. 
His  very  sensualism  is  not  of  the  epicurean  cast 
that  baits  itself  with  preliminary  abstinence  and 
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denial,  tliat  chooses  out  of  all  the  fiitui*e  the  golden 
moment  of  indulgence,  when  all  the  auspices  arc  the 
best,  and  sips  leism'cly  and  half  intellectually  the 
toj^most  sparkle  of  iutoxicatlon.  Like  a  half-grown 
hoy,  he  wants  his  dinner,  and  he  wants  it  now. 
Ills  gigantic  intellect  is  bedded  in  a  hungry,  vora- 
cious body,  and  owes  half  its  vigor  to  the  amount 
of  provender,  with  which  it  must  be  ever  and  anon 
stimulated.  He  is  a  powerful  steam-engine,  whose 
vast  forces  must  be  constantly  ivooded  up  with  an 
incredible  amount  of  fuel.  The  practical  difficulty, 
which  his  employers  have  oftenest  met,  is  precisely 
tlie  same  that,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  opinion,  would 
forever  prevent  the  success  of  ocean  steam  naviga- 
tion —  to  make  him  carry  coal  enough  for  his  own 
consumption.  Boston  and  New  York  have  gener- 
ally been  the  principal  coal  depots  for  him,  and 
more  than  once  his  chief  engineers,  particularly 
through  all  the  stress  of  the  late  political  bad 
weather,  have  beat  up  State  and  Wall  Streets  to 
the  tune  of  "  ivood  w^,"  —  the  "  Daniel  Webster  " 
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lying  forlorn  on  some  sand  bar,  or  chopping  liolp- 
lessly  in  mid  ocean  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

To  a  mind  so  organized,  the  noio  is  every- 
thing. Date  heaven  or  liell  day  after  to-morrow 
and  they  cease  to  influence  him.  Like  the  old 
Hebrew  king,  he  is  entirely  satisfied  so  the  evil 
comes  not  in  his  day.  Reputation  to  him  is  real 
and  tangible.  Can  he  not  hear  it  in  the  street, 
and  read  it  in  this  morning's  newspaper  ?  As  for 
Fame,  it  is  a  fancy,  a  visionary  conjecture,  a  post 
?nortem  adjunct  of  his  name,  that  he  would  take  as 
little  pains  to  provide,  as  he  would  legacies  for  his 
children. 

In  figures  of  speech,  he  encounters  persecution, 
he  goes  to  the  stake,  he  dies  as  many  doailis  as  did 
Paul,  all  for  conscience  sake.  But  all  this  is  done 
i-hetorically  and  vicariously.  His  own  skin  is  un- 
scratched.  He  continues  to  lodge  well,  to  travel 
well,  eat  and  drink  well,  while  all  this  Pickwickian 
maceration  is  going  on.  In  any  other  sense,  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  such  self-sacrifice.    Tlie  times 
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never  liave  demanded  it  of  him.  Heaven  in  kind 
consideration  of  his  infirmities  never  laid  such 
terrible  crosses  in  his  path.  History  never  selected 
him  to  adorn  her  martyr  scaffolds,  or  give  his  mag- 
nificent head  to  grace  the  point  of  a  pike  or  the 
top  of  a  gate  post,  the  victim  of  anarchy  or 
tyranny.  His  very  friends,  who  now  lament  his 
sliding,  as  it  were  by  dead  weight,  from  the  posi- 
tion where  the  best  virtue  of  the  nation  had  placed 
and  held  him,  never  expected  of  him  anything  but 
a  decent  regard  for  his  own  character,  a  most 
worldly  and  prudent  calculation  of  the  main 
chance,  and  sufiicient  discretion  to  keep  him  from 
battering  his  head  against  a  post.  To  predicate 
such  a  man's  decisions  and  actions  upon  the  higher 
attributes  of  a  moral  nature,  upon  religious 
instincts,  or  religious  culture,  is  finding  in  them  an 
element,  of  which  his  own  expositions  and  extenua- 
tions of  his  conduct  are  singularly  destitute.  Save 
in  its  mere  shell  and  mechanism,  its  ritual  and 
legalism,  those  ideas  of  it,  which  seize  first  upon 
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grosser  souls,  Mr  Webster  never  recognizes 
religion. 

It  may  not  Ibe  too  much  to  say  further,  that  a 
more  controlUng  motive  for  the  great  apostacy  was 
still  lower  than  a  desu-e  of  the  rej^utation  of  having 
done  a  conspicuous  and  coiLsecpiential  act,  namely, 
the  expectation  of  the  immediate  reward  of  the 
act.  It  v/as  not  enough  to  have  saved  tlic  Union. 
There  was  a  pressure  of  competition  in  the  same 
enterprise.  No  mob  of  Barnegat  wreckers  ever 
rushed  so  ^^f*//  mell  to  save  a  valuable  ship  and 
cargo,  as  did  all  denominations  of  American  patri- 
ots to  save  the  Union.  The  newspapers  have  not 
settled  down  upon  the  hero  of  the  act  yet.  Cass 
and  Buclianan,  Clay  and  Fillmore,  New  York 
Herald,  Boston  Courier,  Commissioner  Ingraham, 
Commissioner  Curtis,  in  fine  everybody  else,  had 
their  hands  in  the  great  salvation.  In  any  admi- 
ralty court  the  salvage  must  go  into  such  small 
shares  as  to  be  beneath  the  acquisitiveness  of  Mr. 

Webster.    It  was  not  eiiougli  to  have  the  genius  of 
16 
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history  stand  at  his  sid^  and  quietly  wliisper,  as 
slie  docs  audibly  cnougli  to  some  of  us,  "  No 
matter  who  gets  the  name  or  the  pay  of  it  —  you 
DID  IT,  AND  YOU  ALONE  !  "  Hc  wauts  u  Sign,  a 
token  to  show  to  the  men  in  the  street.  Hc  wishes 
to  have  it  common  talk  in  all  the  bar-rooms  of  the 
land.  What  is  it  to  him  what  opinions  the  Englisli, 
Turks,  or  Chinese  of  next  century  may  entertain 
of  his  worth  or  works.  He  eschews  the  criticisms 
of  posterity  and  demands  that  his  case  should  go 
to  the  jury  now  sworn  upon  tlic  panel.  He 
requires  that  tlie  salary,  the  office  and  the  state  of 
the  chief  magistracy  shall  place  him  above  all  his 
peers,  and  make  tlie  eyes  of  all  the  people  stick 
out  with  admiration  of  his  dignity  and  greatness. 

Not  attaining  the  presidency  Mr.  Webster  will 
be  ill  used.  That  the  Slavery-usurpation  has  fairly 
fortified  itself  in  the  national  government  and 
obtained  the  forms  of  law  under  which  men  and 
women  may  be  haled  to  prison  as  traitors  for  their 
Christian  faith,  that  New  Mexico  and  the  terri- 
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torios  lie  Oi)cii  to  tlic  eliaiii  gangs  of  Slaves  and 
tlioir  (.Irivcrs,  OKI  Mexico  to  successive  Slaveliold- 
iiiji'  revolutions  and  annexations,  and  the  whole 
Norili  even  to  tlio  very  centres  of  it.s  Anti-Slavery 
ieniples  aiul  cities  of  refuge  to  the  incursions  of 
the  "  Ilimicrs  of  Mcn,"  is  due  imd,  second,  and 
third  to  DaxiklWedstiij;.  If  the  maxim  "Detur 
du/niorr'  is  to  govern,  Mr.  Webster  should  have 
the  presidency.  The  Aholitionists  of  America 
will  cordially  unite  in  giving  him  this  certificate,  a 
ftir  more  efficacious  electioneering  document,  I 
doubt  not,  than  tlio  abortive  suhscrlption  paper 
nomination. 

Let  Mr.  Webster  have  his  fees,  his  praise,  his 
presidency,  and  do  not  postpone  his  overpowering 
claims.  Since  he  is  to  be  rewarded  in  this  world, 
bring  quickly  his  diadem  and  royal  robe  and  set 
him  on  his  throne,  and  when  he  speaks,  let  the 
whole  multitude  give  a  shout  sayino-,  "It  is  the 
voice  of  a  God  and  not  of  a  man."  Let  this 
nation  make  haste  to  honor  him  and  set  upon  him 
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the  seal  of  renown,  for  Death  waits  on  the  verge  of 
Age  to  hand  him  over  to  the  criticisms  of  History. 
History  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Slaveholders, 
traders,  or  panic  makers.  She  quietly  overlooks 
their  forgeries  and  blots  iheir  impostures.  She 
has  seen  Unions  in  danger  before,  and  great  men 
under  the  pressure  of  mean  fear  or  hungry  ambi- 
tion compromising  justice  and  denying  right ;  but 
never  yet  the  occasion  where  the  Supreme  Right- 
eousness, that  sometimes  has  laid  great  trials  and 
sore  toils  upon  human  shoulders,  gives  indulgence, 
for  the  emergency,  to  set  aside  the  Higher  Law. 

East  Machias,  Mc,  October,  1851. 
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BY    DANIEL  BICKETSON. 

A  mind  determined  to  be  strong 

Must  labor  hard  and  labor  long, 

Must  seek  in  Nature's  wide  domain 

The  Truth  that  o'er  his  heart  shall  reign. 

Some  noble  object  to  engage 

His  early  years  and  downward  age ; 

For  man  without  some  grand  pursuit, 

Is  little  raised  above  the  brute. 

If  honest  in  his  chosen  aim, 

All  selfish  end  he  will  disclaim, 

And,  steering  onward  for  the  right. 

Will  soon  discern  the  beacon  light 
16* 
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That,  from  the  ocean  waste  before, 
Shall  bring  him  to  some  peaceful  shore. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  September,  1851. 
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Sewmour  (Eunninjjljam ;   or,   3111  for 

Cibertti. 

BY     JOSEPH     T.  BUCKINGHAM. 
"  Skin  for  skin ;  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  "  freedom. 

The  circumstances  stated  iu  the  following  pages 
arc  facts,  wliicli  occurred  in  Boston  about  twenty- 
live  years  ago.  Tliey  were  well  known  to  many 
persons  at  that  time,  and,  probably,  some  of  the 
witnesses  are  yet  living.  Soon  after  then*  occur- 
rence, the  story  was  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Galaxy."  Some  who  then  read  it  have 
probably  forgotten  it,  and  many  of  the  present 
generation  have  never  seen  it ;  to  all  such  it  will 
have  the  interest  of  novelty.    It  is  now  re-^vrittcn, 
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with  a  few  slight  variations  in  phraseology,  and  is 
offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  contents  of  the 
Liberty  Bell,  where,  if  accepted  by  the  editors,  it 
will  exhibit  a  striking  illustration  of  an  krepressible 
desire  for  freedom  from  Slavery,  —  an  undaunted 
resolution  to  recover  it,  —  and  unflinching  firmness 
under  the  process  of  personal  mutilation,  to  secure 
that  natural  inalienable  privilege  of  humanity. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  that  a 
collection  of  people,  chiefly  colored,  and  surround- 
ing a  young  man  of  rather  a  dark  complexion,  — 
but  not  darker  than  many  that  one  may  meet  in 
daily  intercoui-se  with  the  world,  —  was  noticed  in 
one  of  the  public  streets  of  Boston.  A  very 
natural  curiosity  induced  one  of  the  observers  to 
ask,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  To  which  a  white, 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  active  in  the 
crowd,  replied,  '*  That  villain  denitrs  that  he  is  a 
Slave ;  and  these  black  rascals  are  disposed  to 
resist  the  civil  authority,  and  attempt  to  rescue 
him."    **  Why,  how  is  this,"  said  another,  "the 
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man  is  as  white  as  we  are,  aiitl  why  sliould  tlic 
blaclvs  take  more  iutere.^t  in  the  fellow  than  you 
or  I?  He  appears  to  have  more  white  than  black 
blood  in  his  body." 

Common  interest,  cr  S3'mpathy,  or  curiosity,  soou 
increased  tlio  motley  assemblage,  and  induced 
them  to  accompany  the  alleged  Slave  to  the  office 
of  a  magistrate,  to  \Yliich  the  agent  of  the  owner 
was  taking  him,  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his 
"  extradition."  The  magistrate  was  the  late 
Zachariah  (1.  Whitman,  son  of  Judge  Benjamin 
Whitman,  both  well  known  in  the  community.  On 
examination,  the  accused  answered  to  the  name  of 
Seymoui'  Cunningham,  and  claimed  to  be  a  free 
man.  The  agent,  who  had  travelled  five  hundred 
miles  to  secure  him,  asserted  that  he  was  a  well- 
known  Slave,  whose  owner  lived  in  Alexandria. 
It  soon  appeared  that,  whether  a  Slave  or  a  free 
man,  Cunningham  was  a  fine,  smart,  intelligent 
fellow,  and  really  worth  hunting  through  half  a 
dozen  States,  as  a  subject  for  speculation.  The 
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only  moral  taint  that  appeared  in  Isi.s  tjliarattcr  was 
his  al>onunal)le  wid;ci.hie-;=:  in  running  away.  Ihit 
as  one  sin  is  nu  sooner  boin  tlian  it  Ijcgets 
anotlicr,  Cunnlnirliani  dcnicil  llial  lie  was  a  Slave, 
and  uuldly  a:-,-:ertcd  (Talroly,  as  U  ;i|'|!LMrcd,)  thai", 
thongli  ho  had  oiiee  Iceii  a  Shr.e,  iic  h.id  ui.iained 
his  freedom,  and  h;id  a  ccrulieal  j  cf  the  fact.  The 
agent,  with  equal  eonlidoncc,  denied  ihe  exiotcnee 
of  any  such  ccrtifleate.  The  maglslrato  rc(|ucsted 
Cuuuiugham  to  produce  it.  He  replied  tliat  it  was 
too  valaahlc  to  be  carried  in  his  pocket ;  hut  one 
of  his  friends,  whom  lie  named,  l^new  wliere  it  was, 
and  could  produce  it  in  five  minutes.  Accordingly, 
iu  a  few  minutes,  the  document  w'as  brought  into 
court,  and  the  triumph  of  humanity,  in  i^pite  of 
color,  was  visible  in  every  black  man's  countenance. 
A  murmur  ran  through  the  court-room,  that 
Seymour  was  a  free  man  ;  and  tlic  magistrate  him- 
self manifested  a  keen  sense  of  gratification  at  the 
prospect  of  Cunningham's  becoming  his  own 
property. 
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"  Lot  inc  SCO  the  cor(ifi<:a(c/'  i^iud  the  agent. 

It  was  hamlo^I  to  him.  He  examined  it  Avitli  an 
in(;rc(lulouf?  minutonosf?.  and  tlicn  returned  it  to  the 
ningi.-trate,  putting  hiui;  elf  in  tlie  position  of  a 
lunn  Furc  of  lii^  olijoct.  "  ^Vhy,  may  it  please 
vonr  lioiior."  said  lie.  "this  i.s  a  r'ood  certificate: 
I  know  the  signature  ir  genuine  ;  Init  tliis  certifi- 
cate does  not  belong  to  this  man.  Thi:^  SWe's 
name  i;<  not  Sevinour.  ITc  ha:-  a  brotlier  wlio 
lookn  very  nuicli  like  liini,  wlio  is  free,  and  this  is 
his  ccrtineato,  which  has  been  stolen  or  borrowed 
by  this  impudent  Slave  to  inipore  it  on  tlie  court  as 
his  own.  But  I  can  detect  h.im.  His  brother 
fought  in  tbe  army,  during  the  last  war,  and  is 
covered  with  scars.  His  right  arm  was  broken  by 
a  grape-shot ;  his  little  finger  of  the  riglit  hand  was 
shot  off;  his  left  leg  was  broken,  and  the  calf  of 
the  other  sliot  away ;  and  he  has  no  middle  toe  on 
the  right  foot.  All  these  particulars,  your  honor 
may  sec,  arc  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  were  there 
inserted  in  honor  of  the  real  Seymour's  bravery 
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and  services.  Bat  as  for  ihm  fellow,  lie  knows  lie 
is  a  Slave.  (Hmniniirliani,"  eontimicd  the  aaent. 
"how  claro  voii  denv  tliat  ynu  are  a  Slave  'i " 

"  Well.  Cunninfrhain,''  paid  tlie  ninoiHtrafc. 
"  wliat  do  you  say  to  tliis  V  " 

"Say,  sir?  T  say  that  T  am  a  free  man,  and 
this  inlmman  monster  wants  to  kidnap  me,  and  sell 
me  for  a  Slave.  But  this  certificate,  which  has 
cost  mo  Llood  from  every  part  of  my  hotly,  ought 
to  redeem  the  little  black  blood  whicli  doc«  not  fill 
two  of  my  veins.  I  suffered  all  for  freedom,  and 
thought  this  certificate  had  purified  mo  of  all 
African  taint.  I  am  tlic  true  Seymour  Cunning- 
ham.  Examine  me  :  and  if  you  do  not  find  that  T 
conform  in  every  particular  to  the  certificate,  then 
deliver  me  over  to  this  monster,  who  scents  a  drop 
of  black  blood  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles." 

Cunningham  then  raised  his  right  hand,  and  lo  ! 
his  little  finger  was  gone.  He  rolled  up  his  panta- 
loons, and  there  were  the  true  marks  of  a  broken 
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log,  as  testified  hy  a  purgeoii  who  was  in  tlic  court- 
room, lie  tlicii  tool;  off  hli  coat,  rolled  up  his 
shirt-.slecvc,  and  prCoontcMl  his  arm  to  the  surgeon, 
who  pronounced  tlic  f-'cars  those  of  a  compound 
fracture.  lie  next  bared  In's  riulit  leg  to  the  view 
of  tlio  niaiiistrate.  and  the  calf  tlicrcof  was  want- 
ing.  Liistly,  ho  took  off  liis  boot  and  stocking, 
and  behold  !  ilic  middle  too  was  o;onc  ! 

Tlic  scene  wns  now  rpiito  pleasant.  The  colored 
spectators  manifested  their  satisfaction  by  showing 
their  teeth  and  rolling  up  tlic  whites  of  their  eyes. 
Their  full  hearts  opened  all  their  mouths,  so  that 
clusters  of  pearls  enlightened  tlie  dusky  conrt- 
room  ;  and  the  contrast  of  so  many  white  teeth  and 
irradiated  eyes.,  sparkling  like  diamonds  among  so 
many  s.'iblo  faces,  was  really  picturescj[uo.  Columns 
of  pearl  and  jet,  and  jet  and  pearl,  alternated  like 
the  shows  in  a  magic  glass.  But  the  triumj)li  of 
humanity  was  brief  —  sliort  as  a  solitary  gleam  of 
the  sun  during  a  week  of  foul  weather.  The 
17 
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magistrate,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  be  convinced,  and 
turning  to  the  agent,  said,  — 

"  You  have  clearly  mistaken  your  man,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  discharge  him.  Seymour 
Cunningham,  you  arc  a  free  " 

"  By  no  moans,"  interrupted  the  agent.  "  I 
have  just  arrived  from  Alexandria,  where  I  left 
Seymour  Cunningham,  the  true  owner  of  this  cer- 
tificate, a  true,  real,  living  man.  I  will  send  and 
produce  the  real  Seymour,  if  your  honor  will  only 
commit  this  impostor  to  gaol  in  the  meantime.  It 
is  incomprehensible  to  mo  how  the  man  can  bo  so 
depraved  as  to  deny  that  he  has  always  been  a 
Slave/' 

At  the  pressing  request  of  the  agent,  Cunning- 
ham was  committed  to  gaol  to  await  further 
examination. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  real  facts  of  this  mysteri- 
ous affair  began  to  be  whispered  about,  and 
gradually  the  whole  scheme  was  exposed.  The 
people  of  color,  in  Boston,  considering  that  the 
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wliifo  ponplo  ^YOultI  not  ackiiowletlgc  Cunningham 
as  one  of  (heir  ^ipccics,  —  although  he  was  really 
of  a  liglitor  complexion  than  >-onic  of  tlieni.  — 
(.•allcil  a  ('o]i  vent  ion,  and  pas.sed  sundry  resolutions 
to  proiC(;t  him,  in  consideration  of  tlio  small  por- 
tion of  Afi'ican  blood  which  rim  in  his  veins.  One 
of  these  resolutions  was  rather  characteristic  and 
peculiar  :  —  "It  is  not  a  Mack  face  that  consti- 
tutes a  negro,  —  hut  a  hJack  Jteart.'^  To  f^liow 
himself  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  these  people, 
Cunningham  produced  his  brother's  certificate.  His 
friends  mimediately  told  him  that  ho  must  not  show 
that  as  an  evidence  of  his  freedom,  for  his  j)erson 
did  not  conform  to  it  in  many  important  particulars. 

"I  know  that,"  said  Ounningham,  "but 
liberty  is  sweet.  I  can  easily  conform  to  the 
certificate." 

"Why,  how?" 

"  Cut  off  my  toe  ;  break  one  leg ;  cut  off  the 
calf  of  the  other ;  break  this  arm,  and  chop  off 
this  finger.    You  can  do  it  all  in  five  minutes." 
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"Smart  fellow!"  said  one  of  hh  fiiciuls. 
"  Arc  jou  willing  to  midorgo  all  tliis?  " 

"  Most  joyfully,"  .saiil  Ciinniiigliani. 

"  What  a  pity,"  Kuiil  aiiotlicr,  "  that  wo  can't 
tap  him,  and  lot  out  this  little  ^^'I'tiou  of  negro 
blood  !  " 

They  then  sent  for  a  butcher,  and,  having  sworn 
him  to  secrecy,  disclosed  their  purpose,  and  prom- 
ised him  iifty  dollars,  if  he  would  operate  like  a 
workman,  and  make  Cunningham  conform  to  the 
certificate. 

The  butcher  paused ;  said  it  was  a  new  case ; 
and,  addressing  Cunningham,  asked  if  he  really 
desired  to  have  his  body  so  cut  and  mangled. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cunningliam  ;  "  liberty  is  sweet ; 
I  can  endure  it  all,  even  if  you  use  your  cleaver." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  butcher,  "  that  and  the 
carving-knife  are  the  handiest  tools.  But,  Cun- 
ningham, suppose  you  should  die  under  the  opera- 
tion. Your  blood  would  be  required  at  niy  hands, 
and  I  should  bo  hung  for  murder." 
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"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Cimniugliam  ;  "in  case 
you  kill  me,  you  will  not  be  hung.  You  mistake 
nie  for  a  man ;  but  I  am  only  a  piece  of  merchan- 
dise.'' 

I  doubt,"  said  the  butcher,  "  if  any  man  can 
undergo  all  this  mangling  at  once.  I  would  not 
use  a  calf,  or  a  sheep,  or  even  a  wild  boast,  in  so 
cruel  a  manner." 

"You  coward!"  said  Cunningham;  "you 
do  n't  know  the  sweets  of  liberty.  There  now,  be 
satisfied,  I  can  endure  it  all."  Saying  this,  as  if 
in  merriment,  he  bit  off  his  little  finger,  and  tossed 
it  to  the  butcher,  and  added,  "  so  much  less  of  me 
is  a  Slave,  at  any  rate." 

The  butcher  then  departed  to  get  his  tools.  On 

his  return,  Cunningham,  in  order  to  encourage 

hun,  and  to  display  his  own  fortitude,  had  prepared 

a  little  melted  pitch,  and  laying  his  foot  on  a  chair, 

with  a  mallet  and  chisel  struck  off  his  toe,  and 

applied  the  hot  pitch  to  the  wound,  to  stop  the 

bleeding.    The  butcher  said  no  carpenter  could 
17* 
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have  done  the  work  nejitor.  The  too  flew  half  way 
across  the  room. 

Being  thus  oncouragcil,  the  butcher  laul  his 
knife  and  cleaver  on  the  table,  and  prepared  to  bo- 
gin  his  operation.  Cunningliani  disked  iiim  in 
what  position  he  should  place  liiniself,  wlielher 
standinof  or  sittinf;. 

"  You  must  first  be  bound/'  said  the  butcher. 

"Bound!"  said  Cunningham,  "I  liave  been 
bound  long  enough  ;  and  now,  when  I  am  in  pur- 
suit of  liberty,  I  will  show  you,  that  I  am  able  to 
be  my  own  master." 

•*  Before  I  cut  up  any  creature,"  said  the 
butcher,  "  I  always  try  to  compose  it.  Tlie  ox  is 
first  stunned ;  calves,  sheep,  and  swine  are  bled, 
and  rendered  insensible  by  exhaustion ;  but  I 
cannot  practise  so  on  you.  You  must  be  bound 
and  laid  out  on  a  table,  or  I  cannot  operate  with 
success. 

**  I  will  lie  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  said  Cunning- 
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haul ;  "  but  do  n't  talk  of  binding  mo.  You  shall 
not  know  tliat  I  am  not  aslcciJ." 

Cunniiigliam  stripped  oft  his  clothes  and  laid 
himself  on  the  table. 

"  Shut  your  eyes,  and  apjicar  to  be  dead,"  said 
the  butclicr,  "  or  I  cannot  carry  a  steady  hand." 

"No,"  said  tlic  intrepid  and  resolute  Cunning- 
ham, holding  the  certificate  before  his  ej^os;  *' I 
will  sec  tliat  you  conform  me  to  tlie  certificate."  * 

"  Well  then ;  there  !  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  Is  liberty  worth  that  cracking  of  your 
bones?" 

"  Liberty  is  sweet,"  muttered  Cunningham. 


*IIail  tbis  uulcttcrccl  hero  been  fomiliar  with  dramatic  poetry,  he 
would  liavc  taken  the  exclamation  of  Eiunenes,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Mcixtpe,  when  the  priest  was  about  to  veil  his  eyes,  before  placing 
him  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  — 

"  Off,  ye  vain  forms .' 
CoTcr  the  eyes  of  cowards;  mine  disdain  ye. 
Mine  can,  with  steadfast  and  advancing  scorn, 
Look  in  death's  Cice,  full-sighted.  When  it  comes, 
'Tis  to  bo  ??/cf  —  not  hid.  .... 
Welcome,  eternal  day !  —  bad  world,  farewell ! " 
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"  On  my  word/'  said  the  operator,  "  hero  is  as 
handsome  a  leg  as  I  ever  saw." 

"  Never  mind  ;  conforui  it  to  tlie  certificate." 
"There!  it  is  done." 

' '  Yes  :  pretty  well ;  pare  it  a  little  closer  to  the 
hone." 

"  Now  let  your  arm  hang  dangling  over  the 
table,"  said  the  butcher.  "So  —  that's  right. 
There  !  Confound  my  cleaver ;  it  turned  in  my 
hand.  But  it 's  only  a  compound  fracture  that  is 
needed ;  and  now  the  work  is  done.  Have  1 
earned  the  money  ?  " 

'•'Ask  Cunningham,"  said  one  of  the  spectators. 
"  If  he  says  yes,  there  is  your  money.  "We  raised 
it  for  the  Greeks,  but  it  is  not  your  fiiult  that  tlje 

Turks  ;  but  what  do  you  say,  Cunningham  ? 

Shall  I  pay  the  money  ?  " 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  Cunningham;  let  us 
examine  the  certificate  once  more.  Well,  —  it  will 
do  :  pay  the  moneJ^    I  believe  I  conform  so 
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exactly  to  the  cortilicate,  (hat  brotlicr  Scynioiir 
would  mistake  me  for  iiim-oli.*' 

"  ll\j<-Mil;,'i-i,"  :-ai'l  ilic  butclior,  if  (Amning- 
liani  (lie.-,  U"  h  no  affiir  of  mi)ie.  T  am  not  to  be 
ti'oubleiL  I  woiili]  n't  iindoitalie  anoilu-r  siioh  jol) 
for  twice  llie  ihoney.  It  is  wliolly  out  of  my  lino 
to  cut  a  sloal:  or  break  a  bono  if  the  creature 
shows  any  ^^ig^s  of  life." 

The  sequel  proved  that  the  butcher  liad  operated 
like  a  workman.  Cunniii!>;ham  recovered  in  a  short 
time.  But  all  ]n<,  lieroic  suffering  availed  nothing. 
The  facts  were  developed  on  the  second  trial,  and 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  agent  and  taken  back 
to  Alexandria.  There  is  another  fact,  however,  in 
the  case,  which  must  not  be  kept  out  of  remem- 
brance ;  for  it  is  not  only  gratifying  to  the  humane 
feelings  of  our  nature,  but  is  highly  honorable  to 
the  colored  population  of  Boston  —  Cunningham 
was  soon  redeemed  from  Slavery.  His  freedom 
was  purchased  Avith  money,  —  amounting  to  six 
hundred  dollars,  —  subscribed  in  part  by  the 
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colored  people  tlicuiRclvcs,  and  the  rest  pro- 
tnircd  by  ilieiii  among  tlie  friends  of  universal 
emancipation. 

<'ambriilgc,  Mass,,  October,  1851. 
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^l)c  loji  of  Ulealtl). 

n  V     LOUISA     J  .  HALL. 

Unci:  to  my  povcrt}^  tlioro  came  strange  news, 
And  to  my  pining  soul,  like  evening  dews 
To  the  parclied  thirsty  Iicrb,  it  .strengthening  came, 
Giving  me  hope,  and  power  to  do,  and  name. 
Lacking  eartli's  goods,  how  vrealc,  alas  !  was  I ! 
None  could  I  help,  so  all  men  passed  mo  by  ; 
And  I  did  think  it  was  iny  rightful  doom, 
Wlien  rich  men  trod  my  way,  to  give  them  room. 

But  there  came  news.  They  told  me  I  w\as  rich  ! 
Trcasm'es  were  mine  that  do  men's  souls  bewitch  ; 
And  my  for  kinsman's  death  gave  birth  to  powers 
And  plans,  like  visions  of  my  boyhood's  hours. 
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All  my  cruslied  maiilioocl  I  forgot.    No  more 
Must  I  turn  poorer  sufferers  from  my  door, 
And  tliink  tlio  stran<>;est  tliiuf!:  God  ever  made 
Was  a  sun-loving  licart  to  pine  in  i^liadc. 
Oh,  brief  and  blis.siul  dream  !    Tb.ank  God,  it 
came  : 

Oh,  opportunit}' !  nor  gold,  nor  fiinie, 

Could  flush  my  cliecl;  "with  such  a  jo3^ous  glow, 

As  sudden  po\Yer  to  heal  a  brother's  -woo. 

With  such  sweet  face  cnmc  frlittorinir  Wealth  to  me, 

AVith  reverent,  grateful  heart  I  bowed  the  knee. 

Looked  to  my  God,  and  listened  for  the  word 

That  in  the  soul  with  each  new  gift  is  heard. 

Thus  spake  the  voice.    "  These  treasures  arc  not 
thine. 

Man's  law  doth  give  thcni  thee  ;  God  bids,  resign. 
Thy  gold  is  coined  from  bondmen's  unpaid  toil ; 
Thy  gems  are  tears  dropped  o'er  a  Slave-tilled  soil ; 
A  curse  lurks  in  the  heart  of  such  dire  wealth  ; 
Shrink  !  ere  it  blight  thy  inmost  spirit's  health." 
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Sliudclering  I  heard.    From  my  scorched  hands  I 
flung 

Parchments  and  deeds,  as  one  with  frenzy  stung, 
And  then  with  sudden  tears  and  glad  relief,  — 
An  agony  of  rapture  almost  past  belief,  — 
Caught  to  my  heart  again  the  legal  scrawls, 
By  which  I  held  —  and  might  set  free  —  those 
thralls  ! 

Set  free  !  silent  before  my  swimming  sight 

They  glide,  they  glide  even  now,  the  new-born  light 

Of  freedom  beaming  from  theii*  wondering  eyes, 

That  gaze  as  on  transfigured  earth  and  skies. 

They  called  me  —  Master  !    Oh,  Father  of  love  ! 

Not  for  one  night  the  holy  stars  above 

Saw  me  endure  the  title.    On  they  went, 

On  in  their  free  and  peaceful  banishment ; 

By  families  they  went.    None  could  molest 

Whom  I  sent  forth  to  seek  tlieu*  northern  rest, 

None  drive  them  from  the  lands  my  gold  did  buy ; 

And  there  the  gentle  race  shall  live,  there  die. 
18 
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Out  of  tlio  wealth  CJocl-givcn,  in  one  brief  hour 
I  cruslicd  its  truest  blessing  and  its  power. 
I  have  theni  still.    The  Avorthless  sliow  is  flown, 
13ut  2;ol(Vs  endurino;  IjlessinQ^  is  mine  own. 
My  God,  I  thank  thee  I    I  am  bowed  to  earth 
With  gratitude.    I  cannot  heed  man's  mirth, 
Who  mocks  the  poverty  he  deems  insane  ; 
For  I  am  rich,  am  rich  I  a  golden  vein 
Henceforward  runs  all  glittering  through  my  life, 
Not  to  be  readied  by  Imman  eye  or  strife. 
Deeper  than  scorn  can  touch  or  sin  defile. 
Reflecting  back  my  Father's  blessed  smile. 

Providence,  R.  L,  October,  1851, 
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£c  €ljnstiani0mc  d  l'(!rsclai)agc. 

V  X  It   jt .    yi  A II T IX   r  A  s  c  II  o  u  d  , 
Pasteur. 

A  Madame  H.  Gr.  CiiArjrAX. 

Madame:  —  Vous  mo  ftutes  I'homieur  do  me 
doniandcr  cc  fjiic  je  pcnso  do  I'osclavagc  ;  permet- 
tez-moi,  pour  touto  reponsc,  do  vous  envoyer  un 
petit  edit,  dans  lo  qnol  j'ai  tnc]\6  d'exprimor,  du 
micux  c{u'il  m'a  etc  possible,  la  formule  precise  do 
fa  lot  de  Dim,  d'oii  il  resultc,  ainsi  que  vous  le 
verrez,  si  vous  daignez  jetcr  les  yeux  sur  ees 
Immbles  pages,  que  4o  tous  les  egaremens,  de  tous 
les  flcaux,  de  tous 'les  crimes  qui  so  sont  rcpandus 
siir  notrc  pauvre  tcrre,  Ic  plus  grand,  le  plus 
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funeste,  le  plus  execrable  est  assurement  I'Escla- 
vage,  puisque  c'est  celui  qui  renverse,  le  plus 
fondamentalement,  cette  loi  religteuse,  sociale, 
individuelle,  que  le  supreme  Ldgislateur  a  ctablie 
pour  I'humanite. 

Comment  se  fait-il  qu'une  telle  iniquite  ait  pu 
s'(5tal)lii',  se  perpetuer,  se  regulariser,  se  legaliser, 
se  sanctifier  memo  clans  le  monde  ?  Surtout, 
comment  se  fait-il  qu'aujourd'hui,  encore,  cette 
heure,  en  ce  moment,  dans  des  pays  non  sauvages, 
mais  civilises,  mais  religieux,  mais  Chretiens,  on 
accepte,  on  conserve  un  si  homble  hdritage  de  la 
barbaric,  comme  si  Ton  tenait,  en  verity,  ii  garder 
devant  soi,  energique  et  vivante,  la  plus  cruelle, 
a  la  fois,  et  la  plus  ironique  protestation  centre 
cette  civilization,  centre  cette  religion,  centre  ce 
Christianisme  ? 

La  premiere  publication  de  ma  jcunesse,  (je 
regrette,  madame,  de  ne  pouvoir  en  retrouver  un 
seul  exemplaire  pour  vous  en  faire  I'hommage,)  a 
ete,  il  y  a  trente  ans,  une  these  sur  ce  sujet. 
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J'y  montrais,  je  crois,  qu'il  n'ctait  pas  possible 
d'etre  rceliement  Chretiens,  et  possesseurs  d'Es- 
claves !  C'etait,  vous  lo  voyez,  unc  verite  assez 
enfaiitine.  II  n'y  a  pas,  en  effet,  de  petit  gar9on, 
de  petite  fiUe,  dans  nos  ecoles,  qui  ne  partageat  cet 
a,vis,  si  vous  lui  ftiisiez  lire  seulement  qiiatro  lignes 
de  I'Evangile,  et  lui  disiez  deux  mots  de  ce  que 
c'est  que  I'Esclavage. 

Mais  j'ai  appris  depuis  que  les  gi'ands  esprits 
savent,  au  besoin,  s'^lever  h  des  opinions  difFe- 
rentes.  N'a-t'il  pas  ^te  decide  h  Londros,  il  y  a 
quelques  annees,  dans  les  solennelles  reunions  do 
r Alliance  Evangelique  (beaux  mots,  vraiment, 
si  les  Glioses  s'y  rencontraient !)  que,  pour  entrer 
dans  cette  alliance,  et  partant  dans  le  Paradis,  il 
importait  peu  d'etre  ou  non  aclieteur  et  vendeiu*  de 
chair  et  dTime  humaines  ;  mais  qu'il  fallait,  avant 
tout,  du'e,  sans  faute,  un  long  et  inintelligible 
credo  au  pecM  originel^  et  a  la  Trinite. 

Pour  moi,  madamc,  je  I'avoue,  cela  ne  m'a 

point  converti.    Je  suis  reste,  et  je  mourrai,  avec 
18* 
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les  impressions,    avcc   Ics   convictions  do  mon 
onfance,  do  ma  jeunessc,  noumcs,  fortificcs  par  Ics 
mdditations  do  ITigc  niur.    Jo  repousse,  comme 
mcntours  et  sacrileges,  tous  les  credo  dii  mondc 
qui  s'accouplent,  monstrueusement,  avec  la  viola- 
tion evidente  de  la  Loi  do  Dieu.     Si  j'etais 
proprietaire  dliommes,  le  seul  credo  que,  pour 
etre  sincere,  jo  consentisse  a  repcter,  serait  celui- 
ci :  Je  crois  en  >ioi !  et,  pour  arriver  h  le  pronon- 
cer  avec  quelquo  sucurite  de  conscience,  je  m'em- 
presserais  de  jeter  au  feu  I'Ev.angile  de  Josus- 
Christ,  dont  la  seulo  vue  me  couvrirait  d'unc 
inexprimable  confusion ;   je  prcndrais  tous  les 
ddtoui's  du  cliemin,  pour  ne  passer  jamais  dans  la 
rue,  ou  sur  la  place  oil  se  trouverait  un  temple, 
une  eglise  quelconque  ;  car  ma  condamnation  m'y 
paraitrait  ecrite  sur  les  murs ;  enfin,  j'essayerais, 
—  si  ma  folic  y  pouvaifc  atteindre, — j'essayerais 
de  dccliii'er,  au  fond  de  mon  ame,  cet  Evangilo 
dternel,  cetto  loi  de  nature  quo  le  Crdateur  y  a 
mise,  et  dont  la  voix  m'importunerait,  afin  de 
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(Icsccndre  moi-memc,  clc  degrc  cn.  (legro,  jusriu'au 
niveau  dc  cos  pauvros  victiraes,  clioses  aniniecs, 
doiit,  pout-etro  alors  il  nie  serait  possible  do 
disposer  sans  craintc  et  sans  remords. 

Ou  pliitot,  si  j'avais  lo  mallicur  d'etre  propne- 
taire  dliommes,  et  que  je  voulusse  rcdevcnir,  je  ne 
dis  pas  Chretien,  mais  homme,  vrai  homme,  jo 
tomberais  incontinent  a  genoux  devant  Dieu,  face 
contro  terre,  et  je  lui  dirai  avec  componction,  avec 
larmcs :  —  "  Auteur  de  mon  (itre !  Dieu  puissant  et 
bon  !  Pardonne  !  Je  t'ai  offense,  par  I'ignoraneo, 
par  aveuglement,  par  ftiusse  Iionte,  par  amour 
propre,  par  egoisme  ;  j'ai  commis  le  pdclie  le  plus 
abominable  h  tes  yeux ;  j'ai  degrade  la  creature  que 
tu  avais  ftiite  i\  ton  image  ;  elle  t'appartenait,  —  je 
me  la  suis  injustement  apj)ropriee  !  Comme  I'animal 
dont  tu  m'avait  dit  au  commencement,  '  doraine 
sur  lui,'  j'ai  j)ris  aussi  ton  fils,  le  fils  d'Adam,  mon 
propre  frere,  issu  de  ta  race,  et  je  m'en  suis  servi 
ainsi  que  d'un  autre  betail.    Oli,  mon  pere,  — 
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pere  de  lui,  —  pore  de  tons,  —  pardonnc  !  Tl 
ii'est  pas  mien  !    Je  te  le  rends !  " 

Vous  m'avez  dit,  madame,  qu'un  pasteur,  lieri- 
tier  d'un  vaste  domainc  a  Esclaves,  avait  fait  rcccni- 
inent,  dans  votre  pays,  unc  pareille  restitution. 
Puissent  se  multiplier  cliaque  jour  d'aussi  nobles 
exemples  !  Puissent  tous  les  efforts  gonch-cux  ct 
pacifiques  des  umes  comme  la  votre  etre  abondam- 
ment  bonis  dans  cette  oouvre  !  Puisse,  enlin,  et 
bientofc,  sonner  par  tout  le  monde,  a  toutes  les 
oreilles,  dans  tous  les  coours,  en  toute  demeure 
habitable,  I'lieure  bienheureuse  de  la  r(5paration  et 
de  la  liberte. 

Je  suis,  madame,  avec  regard  et  affection 
Cbretienne, 

Votre  tres  humble  et  tros  devoue  serviteur, 

M  ARTIN-P  ASCIIOUD . 


Paris,  10  Mars,  1851. 
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€l)i*i0tianit2)  a\xb  Slavery, 

BY    M.    MARTIN  PASCHOUD, 

Protestant  Clergyman. 

To  Mrs.  H.  G.  Chapman. 

Madam  :  —  You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask 
me  what  I  thmk  of  Slavery.  Permit  me,  as  the 
only  reply  I  have  to  make,  to  send  you  a  few  lines 
in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  express,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  precise  formula  of  the  law  of 
God,  whence  it  follows,  as  you  will  perceive  if  you 
are  pleased  to  cast  your  eyes  over  these  humble 
pages,  that  of  all  the  frenzies,  of  all  the  plagues, 
of  all  the  crimes,  which  have  spread  themselves 
over  our  poor  world,  Slavery  is,  assuredly,  the 
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greatest,  the  most  fatal,  the  most  execrable,  smce 
it  is  that  which  overthrows  the  most  utterly  this 
Law,  religious,  social.,  personal,  which  the  Supreme 
Lesjislator  has  established  for  the  human  race. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  such  an  inic[uity  has 
Itoen  able  to  establish  itself,  to  perpetuate  itself,  to 
organize  itself,  to  sanctify  itself,  even,  in  the 
v/orld  ?  Above  all,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  at 
this  day,  at  this  hour,  at  this  moment,  in  countries 
not  savage  but  civilized,  religious.  Christian,  so 
horrible  a  bequest  of  barbarism  is  accepted,  is 
cherished,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  before 
their  eyes,  full  of  energy  and  life,  a  protest  at  once 
the  most  cruel  and  the  most  ironical,  against  this 
civilization,  against  this  religion,  against  this 
Christianity  ? 

The  first  publication  of  my  youth  (I  regret, 
Madam,  that  I  cannot  recover  a  single  copy  to 
present  to  you,)  was,  tlihty  years  ago,  an  essay 
upon  this  subject.  I  there  showed,  I  think,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  be  truly  a  Christian  and  tho 
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possessor  of  Slaves !  It  was,  as  you  see.  an 
infantile  trutli  cnougli.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a 
little  boy  or  a  little  o;!rl  in  our  scliools  who  would 
not  Lo  of  the  same  opinion,  sliould  yon  make  them 
read  merely  four  lijies  of  the  Gospel  and  tell  thoni 
in  two  words  what  Slavery  is.  But  I  have  learned 
since  then  that  great  minds  can,  ujion  a  pinch,  ri«e 
to  other  opinions  !  Was  it  not  decided  at  London, 
a  few  years  since,  in  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  (beautiful  words,  trul}^  if 
they  meant  anything !)  tliat  to  enter  irito  tliis 
Alliance,  and  so  into  Paradise,  it  mattered  little 
whether  one  were  or  not  tlie  buyer  and  seller  of 
human  flesh  and  souls,  but  that  it  was  above  all 
essential  to  repeat,  without  mistake,  a  long  and 
unintelligible  creed  as  to  Original  Sin  and  the 
Trinity  ? 

As  to  myself.  Madam,  I  confess  it,  this  has  failed 
to  convert  me.  I  have  remained,  and  shall  remain, 
with  the  impressions,  witli  the  convictions,  of  my 
infancy,  of  my  youth,  nourished  and  strengthened 
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by  the  reflections  of  my  riper  age.  I  reject,  as 
lying  and  sacrilegious,  all  the  creeds  in  the  world 
which  monstrously  unite  themselves  with  the  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  law  of  God.  Were  I  an 
owner  of  men,  the  only  creed  which  I  could  in  sin- 
cerity consent  to  repeat  would  be  this :  —  /  believe 
in  MYSELF  !  And,  that  I  might  pronounce  it  with 
some  ease  of  conscience,  I  should  make  haste  to 
cast  into  the  fire  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
very  sight  of  which  would  overwhelm  me  with 
unutterable  confusion.  I  should  carefully  go  out 
of  my  way,  so  as  never  to  pass  through  any  street 
or  square  where  there  might  be  a  temple,  a  church 
of  any  kind  j  for  I  should  there  see  my  condemna- 
tion written  upon  the  walls!  Finally,  I  should 
endeavor,  —  if  my  madness  could  reach  such  a 
pitch,  —  I  should  endeavor  to  tear  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul  that  eternal  Gospel,  that  law  of 
Xature,  which  the  Creator  has  placed  there,  the 
voice  of  which  would  not  let  me  rest,  so  that  I 
might  descend  myself,  step  by  step,  even  to  the 
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level  of  these  poor  victuris,  animated  cliattels, 
wlio  'i  I  miglit  then  ho  ahlc  to  dispose  of  without 
fear  a  ad  without  remorse. 

Or,  rather,  had  I  the  misfortune  to  be  the  owner 
of  men,  and  should  I  WMsh  to  become,  I  will  not 
say  a  Christian,  but  a  man,  a  true  man,  I  should 
ftill  at  once  upon  my  knees  before  God,  and  with 
my  face  Ijowed  to  the  earth,  I  should  say  to  him, 
with  contrition,  \vith  tears:  —  "Author  of  my 
being!  Mighty  and  merciful  God  !  Pardon  I 
I  have  sinned  against  thee,  througli  ignorance, 
through  blindness,  through  false  shame,  through 
self-conceit,  through  selfishness ;  I  have  com- 
mitted tlie  sin  the  most  abominable  in  thine 
eyes;  I  have  degraded  the  creature  that  thou 
hast  made  in  thine  image  I  It  belonged  to  thee, 
and  I  have  unjustly  appropriated  it.  As  if  he 
were  of  the  animals  of  w4iich  thou  hadst  said  to 
me,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  '  have  dominion 
over  them,'  I  have  taken  thy  son,  also,  the  son  of 

Adam,  my  own  brother,  sprung  from  thee,  and  I 
19 
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have  used  him  like  any  other  beast  of  burden  I 
Oh,  my  fiither, — his  father, — father  of  all, — 
pardon  I  He  is  no  longer  mine;  I  restore  him  to 
thee  !  " 

You  have  told  me,  madam,  tliat  a  clergyman  in 
your  country,  the  heir  of  a  great  estate  in  slaves, 
has  recently  made  such  a  restitution.  May  such 
noble  examples  multiply  every  day !  May  all 
generous  and  pacific  efforts  of  souls  like  yours  be 
abundantly  blessed  in  this  work  !  And  may  the 
time  come,  and  that  speedily,  when,  throughout  the 
whole  world,  in  all  ears  and  in  all  hearts,  in  every 
habitable  abode,  the  hour  may  strike  of  reparation 
and  of  liberty ! 

I  am,  madam,  with  respect  and  Christian  affec- 
tion, your  very  humble  and  very  devoted  servant. 

Mautin  Pasciioud. 

Paris,  March  10,  1851. 
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Sltxuc  in  :7lmiTica. 

li  Y     GEORGE  THOMPSON. 

]L(AND  of  the  bravo  !  thy  liallowed  shore 

Is  stahied  with  tints  of  blood ; 
And  human  cries  are  wafted  o'er 

Thy  deep  blue  ocean-flood  ! 
Hark  !  from  the  fields  where  Freedom  fought, 

And  heroes  bled  to  save 
IVie  Ark  of  Liberty,  are  heard 

The  uioanings  of  the  Slave  ! 

What  is  his  lot  ?  unheard  of  woe, 
Always  to  love  and  j)art ; 
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To  fool  the  lash,  to  bear  the  blow. 

Tho  rending  of  the  heart ; 
To  see  delights  he  cannot  share, 

To  feast,  and  yet  to  crave, 
To  hoist  the  flag  of  liberty, 

Yet  live  and  die  a  Slave. 

He  lives  upon  a  Christian  shore  ! 

Enslaved  by  Christian  men  ! 
'T  is  tlioy  who  o'er  his  tawny  neck, 

Have  bound  the  iron  chain. 
O,  Grod  of  mercy  !  let  thy  voice 

Thy  truth  and  love  proclaim  ; 
Nor  may  the  tyrants  of  their  race. 

Disgrace  thy  holy  name. 

Rouse  thee,  Columbia,  in  thy  might  I 
Thy  tarnished  glory  save  ! 

Bid  every  subject  of  thy  sway, 
JSTo  longer  be  a  Slave  ! 
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So  shall  one  voice  to  heaven  arise 

In  sacred  harmony ; 
And  eclio  through  the  vaulted  skies, 

The  shout  of  Liberty  ! 

Eainburgh,  June  5th,  1846. 
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a  iCettcr. 

BY     -WENDELL  PltlLLIPS. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  needed  no  apo- 
logy ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  receive  it ;  such  criti- 
cisms do  us  good,  —  they  show  us  how  we  "  strike 
strangers,"  (distance  of  place  performs  the  part  of 
distance  of  time,)  and  recall  us  to  the  duty  of 
reconsidering  our  course,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
it  is  based.  It  is  not  claiming  much  to  ask  that  you 
will  not  suppose  us  so  foolish  as  to  wish  the  lives  we 
give  to  a  hard  duty  utterly  thrown  away,  by  a  bad 
choice  of  means  or  misdirected  effort.  If  we  are 
in  error,  tliercfore,  he  does  us  a  kindness  who  sets 
us  right ;  and  our  gratitude  should  be  in  proportion 
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to  the  worth  of  the  cause  sucli  error  haruis,  —  the 
value  we  set  on  oiu-s,  and  our  sincere  conviction 
of  the  goodness  of  the  means  we  use  to  forward  it, 
we  have  shown  by  the  lives  we  devote  to  them. 

Your  letter  objects  to  the  language  and  temper 
in  which  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation  is  conducted, 
and  the  personal  character  it  often  assumes.  You 
ask  us  to  consider  whether  such  a  course  is  either 
justifiable  or  expedient ;  and  I  judge  from  a  letter 
which  enclosed  yours,  that  you  think  our  mistake 
in  these  respects,  has  injured  the  Anti-Slavery  cause 
in  the  Slave  States,  and  put  back  emancipation, 
espeially  in  Virginia,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and 
Maryland. 

I  will  tell  you  my  views  on  these  points ;  though 
frequent  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  whether, 
except  in  rare  cases,  any  but  an  American  can 
fully  understand  our  position. 

Napoleon,  you  know,  always  maintained  that 
Wellington  ought,  according  to  all  military  rule,  to 
have  been  beaten  at  Waterloo.     The  world,  I 
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believe,  has  never  had  the  patience  to  listen  to  his 
explanation.  The  victory  settled  for  us  the  mili- 
tary sufficiency  of  the  means  that  gained  it.  Our 
case,  allow  mc  to  say,  is  precisely  similar.  In 
1830,  the  cause  of  the  Slave  was  desperate 
enough.  The  reaction,  after  the  intense  political 
excitement  of  the  Missouri  question,  was  perfect ; 
and  the  whole  nation  went  to  sleep.  Tlie  pulpit 
was  dumb,  the  press  discreetly  silent,  and  every 
politican  avoided  the  fatal  question  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Since  then,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation,  under  Mr.  Garrison,  has 
achieved  a  wider  and  more  immediate  success  than 
any  similar  cause  ever  gained  in  the  world  before. 
It  has  aroused  the  whole  country;  driven  the 
South  to  that  madness  and  those  rash  counsels, 
which,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  always 
precede  destruction ;  swallowed  up,  lilfe  Aaron's 
rod,  all  the  other  political  issues,  —  Bank,  — 
Tariff,  —  Internal  Improvements,  &c. ;  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  its  own  excitement  all  the  great 
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statesmen  who  liad,  again  and  again,  pledged 
themselves  never  to  touch  the  question,  Webster, 
]5enton,  Cl.iy,  &e. ;  blotted  out  the  lines  of  the 
two  parties  that  have  ruled  us  for  half  a  century, 
and  turned  every  man  into  pro  or  anti  Slavery,  — 
unionist  or  disunionist,  —  broken  to  pieces  the 
two  greatest  sects,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  and 
is  putting  the  rest  on  their  good  behavioui* ;  it  has 
filled  every  pulpit,  railroad  car,  lyceum,  public 
hall  and  private  fireside,  every  arena,  litorary,  reli- 
gious or  political,  with  discussion ;  witness  (the 
last  instance)  Mr.  Choate  so  desperate  as  to  steal 
the  occasion  of  a  literary  address  for  a  caucus 
speech.  In  a  word,  it  has  taken  up  the  nation  by 
the  four  corners,  and  (irhaken  it  out  of  all  its  old 
habits  and  trains  of  thought,  turning  it  into  an 
Anti-slavery  Debating  Society ;  and  all  this,  living 
in  a  country  ruled  by  Public  Opinion,  and  con- 
scious that  TiiUTii  is  on  one  side,  we  count  success. 
If  God  grant  us  as  much  during  the  next  twenty 
years  as  we  have  had  the  past,  our  first  of  August 
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will  bo  near,  if  not  over,  unless  some  other  and 
bloody  Exodus  is  before  us  in  the  providence  of  God. 

I  know  you  may  say  all  this  would  have 
happened  without  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  friends. 
So,  perhaps,  the  Reformation  would  have  come, 
some  time  or  other,  without  Lutlier ;  and  our  revo- 
lution without  Washini^ton  or  Adams.  But  he 
who  maintains  that  either  event  would  have  taken 
place  as  and  when  it  did,  without  these  men,  will 
recollect  that  the  presumption  is  the  otlier  way,  and 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  him. 

You  may  urge  also  that  the  Anti-slavery  agita- 
tion would  have  succeeded  better  if  differently 
conducted.  But  when  the  success  has  been  so 
unparalleled,  the  objector  must  recollect  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  him,  and  that,  until  the 
contrary  is  shown,  such  unequalled  success  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  tlie  method  of  agitation  was 
well  devised.  It  may  be  very  natural  for  parties 
whom  Mr.  Garrison  has  annihilated,  and  sects 
which  he  has  broken  to  pieces  to  find  fault  with 
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liim ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expcetocl  tliey 
shoukl  allege  that  the  campaign  in  which  they  have 
been  so  signally  clcfeated,  by  a  miserable  minority., 
was  ill  planned  and  worse  executed. 

WJiat  I  wisli  you  to  observe  is,  that  you  are 
calling  on  tlie  conqueror,  in  a  case  where  accident 
could  have  no  part,  to  prove  his  military  capacity  ! 
He  answers  you,  in  Wren's  epitaph,  "  Oircum- 
spice  !  "  Look  around  you  ! 

As  you  remark  in.  your  letter,  all  American  dis- 
cussions, political  and  religious,  are  carried  on  with 
such  personality  and  frank  and  bhmt  censure  as  are 
distasteful  to  an  Englishman.  Grranted.  It  ought, 
then,  to  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Anti-Slav- 
ery agitation  shares  in  the  national  fault ;  nor  should 
it  be  matter  of  special  blame,  that  a  man,  in  becom- 
ing an  Abolitionist,  did  not  cease  to  be  American  m 
his  habits  and  tastes.  Indeed,  we  might  claim  that 
if  there  be  any  cause  which  could  justify  the  most 
direct  and  harsh  censure  and  the  utmost  personality, 
it  must  be  ours.    Could  we  sit  down  together,  and 
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compare  the  Anti-slavery  with  the  religious  and 
political  press  of  tlic  United  States,  I  think  you 
would  allow  that  its  higher  aims  and  purer  princi- 
ples have  elevated  and  refined,  as  you  think  they 
should  do,  the  tone  of  its  discussions.  Indeed,  mak- 
ing fair  allowance  for  difference  of  individual  tastes, 
recollecting  the  priceless  right  we  are  battling  for, 
and  that  our  ranks  are  too  poorly  filled  to  refuse  any 
honest  man  who  oflTers  his  aid,  I  can  say  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  language  or  temper  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  press.  To  Alexander's  criticism  of 
their  weapons,  the  Scythians  made  answer,  "If 
you  knew  how  sweet  freedom  was,  you  would  think 
it  right  to  defend  it  even  with  axes." 

Consider  our  position  and  recollect  our  object. 
Living  in  a  land  governed  exclusively  by  public 
opinion  —  ruled  by  men  not  by  laws,  —  we  are 
attempting  to  abolish  a  system  of  Slavery  sanc- 
tioned by  public  opinion.  To  effect  our  object  we 
must  entirely  change  this  public  opinion.  We  arc 
a  minority ;  all  the  posts  of  influence  are  held 
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against  us,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  senate-house 

and  the  inarket-place.    Yet  to  succeed,  we  must 

reach  every  class  iu  the  community,  the  thoughtless 

and  the  thoughtful  —  the  calm  and  the  enterprising 

—  the  rude  and  the  refined,  the  ignorant  and  the 

educated.    In  such  circumstances,  to  expect  every 

Abolition  speaker  to  model  himself  on  Dr.  Chan- 

ning  is  the  gi-catest  mistake.    Dr.  Chanuing  spoke 

to  the  man  of  refinement  and  culture,  with  feelings 

sensitively  alive  to  every  consideration  of  duty  and 

humanity.    But  with  the  exception  of  these,  a 

few  thousands  at  best,  he  was  of  no  avail  till  lips 

more  Saxon  than  his  translated  liim  for  the  benefit 

of  the  masses.    The  world  has  been  criticising,  for 

a  century,  the  Methodist  and  the  Moravian  for 

their  want  of  taste,  and  the  rude  familiarity  with 

which  they  speak  of  things  held  sacred,  and  usually 

approached  only  witli  groat  decorum.    But  the 

Methodist  and  Moravian  have  touched  more  hearts 

than  all  the  educated  pulpits.    Tlic  Quaker,  while 

his  words  were  half  battles  and  stung  like  adders. 
20 
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made  converts.  He  has  become  staid  and  decorous 
and  ceased  to  grow. 

The  fact  is  a  new  idea,  the  germ  of  Reform,  is 
first  a  sentiment,  then  a  thought — and  afterward  a 
principle.  Hence  almost  all  Reforms  have  origi- 
nated among  the  masses  and  worked  their  way 
upward.  I  do  not  know  that  a  single  gi*eat  Moral 
Reform  has  sprung  from  the  schools  —  and  when 
any  Moral  Reformer  has  appeared  there  —  he  has 
found  himself  speedily  ejected  and  forced  into  the 
company  of  those  who  live  in  their  sentiments,  the 
mass  of  mankind.  Their  language  is  rough,  blunt, 
and  often  coarse,  as  some  over  fastidious  ears  count 
coarseness.  Reformers  are  usually  made  of  the 
same  stuff  and  share  these  faults.  And  one  of  a 
different  stamp  seeking  to  bridge  over  the  space 
between  him  and  his  audience,  borrows,  for  the 
moment,  their  vocabulary. 

You  allude  to  the  personality  of  our  discussions. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  governed,  as  I  have 
reminded  you  already,  entirely  by  public  opinion, 
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the  opinions  of  those  who,  either  in  the  pulpit,  at 
the  head  of  the  press,  or  in  political  station,  repre- 
sent others  and  seek  to  mould  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  community,  are  practically /ac^s  of  moment- 
ous import  to  all  of  us.  Our  immediate  welfare 
and  our  future  destiny  are  inevitably  and  deeply 
afFected  by  them.  In  sucli  circumstances  those 
persons  have  no  right  to  complain  if  their  opinions 
and  actions  are  scanned  and  criticised  with  relent- 
less scrutiny  by  parties  so  deeply  concerned  in 
them  as  we  are.  If  they  shrink  from  this  respon- 
sibility they  must  quit  the  post  which  entails  it. 
The  politician  is  our  servant,  whose  acts  it  is 
our  duty  and  right  to  criticise  —  the  mistakes  of 
the  clergyman  and  the  editor  make  our  farms 
less  valuable  and  our  lives  less  sacure — 'endan- 
ger free  speech  and  jeopard  the  welfare  of  our 
cb?ldren  —  they  must  expect  to  be  vigilantly 
watched. 

If  you  object  to  our  frequent  judgment  of  mo- 
tives, I  need  only  remind  you  that  such  judgment 
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is  necessarily  made  upon  a  very  close  consideration 
of  the  thousand  minute  cu'cumstances  of  a  man's 
past  history,  present  position,  previous  declarations, 
known  associates,  general  character,  &c.,  &c., 
which  none  but  those  near  at  hand  can  properly 
estimate ;  so  that  we  may  be  oftener  right  than 
your  general  knowledge  of  our  country  would  lead 
you  to  think.  As  to  the  expediency  of  openly 
stating  that  which  is  generally  surmised,  who  can 
doubt  that  it  is  one  powerful  means  of  destroying 
the  influence  of  the  plausible  arguments  of  design- 
ing men  to  point  out  to  those  they  are  likely  to 
delude,  the  corrupt  and  interested  motives  by 
which  they  are  led.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
but  very  false  charity  would  require  that  wo  should 
omit  from  our  criticism  of  Webster,  the  well- 
known  fact  that  he  does  not  believe  his  own  state- 
ments, or  rely  on  his  own  arguments,  and  would 
never  have  used  either  but  from  calculations  of 
political  expediency  and  the  hope  of  the  Presiden- 
tial chair.    Our  cause  must  be  very  strong  indeed, 
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when  it  can  afford  to  forego,  in  its  unequal  battle 
with  a  nation,  so  potent  a  means  of  opening  men's 
eyes  to  the  treachery  of  his  conduct,  and  the  fatal 
course  on  which  he  is  leading  the  nation.  After 
all,  the  masses  judge  of  opinions  more  by  the  men 
who  hold  them  than  the  arguments  on  which  they 
rest.  Our  ahn  is  to  free  the  Slave,  by  changing  the 
sentiment  of  tliis  nation.  We  must  take  human 
nature  as  we  find  it,  and  use  all  honest  means  to 
reach  and  mould  the  national  heart. 

As  for  the,  here  oft-answered,  objection  about 
Delaware,  Maryland,  &;c.,  I  hope  you  will  not  print 
that  in  any  remarks  that  you  may  publish  about 
your  travels  here,  since  every  enlightened  man 
would  regard  you  as  duped  by  the  stale  pretences 
of  pro-Slavery  hypocrisy.  Every  candid  man,  of 
all  parties,  North  and  South,  laughs  at  such  state- 
ments. They  served  their  purpose  years  ago,  but 
have  long  since  fallen  into  the  kennel  of  exploded 
lies.     Intelligent  Southerners  have  again  and 

again  confessed  that  the  agitation  had  weakened 
20* 
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the  whole  system ;  Cassius  Clay  acknowledged  it 
for  Kentucky,  —  Mr.  Vaughan,  his  partner  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Louisville  Examiner,  added  his 
testimony  for  that  and  other  States.  If  you  wish 
more  palpable  evidence,  take  it  in  the  clouded  close 
of  the  life  of  Calhoun,  who  sank  to  his  gi'ave,  con- 
fessmg  that  the  days  of  Slavery  were  numbered, 
and  throwmg  all  the  blame  on  the  Anti-Slavery 
agitation.  Indeed,  if  the  Garrison  movement, 
with  the  poHtical  efforts  which  have  resulted  from 
it,  is  putting  back  emancipation,  how  comes  it  that 
for  twenty  years  the  South  has  gone  frantic  with 
fear,  and  been  calling  on  the  North  to  quell  it  ? 
threatening  to  dissclve  the  Union  if  it  were  not 
stopped,  and  rushing  on  the  maddest  courses  to 
regain  the  balance  of  power,  which  they  felt  was 
slipping  from  then:  hands.  Do  men  usually  exhibit 
such  fear  and  hatred  toward  those  who  are  confirm- 
ing theur  power  and  adding  value  to  their  prop- 
erty? Have  the  manufacturers  of  your  country 
offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  head  of  Sir 
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Joseph  Paxton?  or  did  your  landholders,  during 
the  late  corn-law  excitement,  tar  and  feather  the 
Dukes  of  RicJnnond  and  Buckingham?  Judge 
the  South  by  its  acts ;  not  its  pretences,  —  and  you 
will  easily  learn  by  those  alone  the  true  effects  of 
our  agitation  on  Slavery  even  in  the  Slave  States. 

*  ¥lt  itt  *  ^ 

Boston,  November,  1851. 
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Sonnet. 

TO  A  BLACKBIRD. 
BY     JAMES  HUBNARD. 

Sing,  happy  blackbird  !  thy  melodious  lay 
Proves  that  thy  breast  some  heavenly  spark  con- 
tains, 

Love,  joy,  and  hope  distend  thy  little  veins 
As  they  do  mine.    Cease  not  thy  song  so  gay. 
While  such  a  bond  of  fellowship  remains 
I  will  not  harm  thee.    I  will  never  play 
The  kidnapper,  and  rifle  thee  away 
Forever  from  thy  native  hawthorn  lanes  — 
Rob  thee  of  freedom  till  thy  dying  day  — 
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Sever  thee  from  thy  mate  —  and  while  thy  pains 
Wring  from  thy  ebon  breast  despairmg  strains, 
Mock  at  the  wrongs  that  on  thy  spirit  weigh. 
Life,  love,  and  liberty  thou  shalt  not  lack, 
Nor  be  a  Slave,  although  thy  hue  is  black. 

Colchester,  8th  mo.,  6th,  1849. 
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CljviBttanitj)  a  Crime! 

BY     SAMUEL     MAY,  JR. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  reluctant,  as  any 
may  be  to  admit  it,  the  AYords  above  are  neither 
a  fiction  nor  an  exaggeration.  They  express  an 
existing  fact,  coequal  in  its  extent  and  operation 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

There  is  not  a  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  more  show  of  religion  is  made  than  in  this ; 
none  where  louder  professions  are  made  of  rever- 
ence for  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Yet  obedience  to  the  great  and  fundamental  law  of 
his  religion  is  here  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the 
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land,  and  punished  as  a  crime.  Temples,  profess- 
edly erected  to  the  honor  of  Grod,  exist  almost 
without  number  in  the  land,  while  our  laws  req^uire 
that  the  plainest  precepts  and  clearest  principles 
w^liich  Grod  has  ordained  for  the  control  and  well- 
being  of  mankind,  must  bo  violated  and  treated  with 
scoffing  and  contempt.  Or,  if  any  one  venture  to  dis- 
regard the  human  and  obey  the  divine  mandate, 
forthwith  he  subjects  himself  to  the  punishment  of 
a  felon.  Such  is  the  decree  of  the  Sovereign 
Power  of  this  Union,  speaking  through  the  laws 
tliereof. 

We  have  a  Constitution,  one  of  whose  objects, 
in  the  words  of  those  who  made  it,  and  of  those 
who  have,  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  expounded 
it,  is,  **  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  Slaveholding 
States,  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership,  in 
their  Slaves  as  property,  i7i  every  State  of  the 
Dhion,^'* — a  Constitution  which  contains  a  distinct 


*  story,  Trigg  vs.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  77. 
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"  bargain  between  Freedom  and  Slavery. We 
have  laws  enacted  in  conformity  with  this  baiuuin, 
although  with  various  unconstitutional  provisions 
superadded,  which  command,  as  the  duty  of  the 
American  citizen,  the  violation  of  the  most  explicit 
commands  of  God  and  of  Clu'istianity,  and  the 
performance  of  acts  which  are  alike  forbidden  by 
God,  by  every  principle  of  justice,  and  by  every 
sentiment  of  humanity. 

An  outcast,  wretched  man  —  escaping  from  those 
who  have  cruelly  entreated  him  all  his  days,  who 
have  defrauded  and  plundered  him,  beaten  and 
bruised  his  wife  and  children  before  his  eyes  con- 
tinually, and  then  sold  that  wife  and  those  children, 
out  of  his  sight  forever,  to  other  demons  in  human 
shape  —  flies  to  us  and  implores  protection  from 
those  who  are  about  to  seize  and  carry  him  back 
to  renewed  sufferings.  "  Thou  shalt  NOT  deliver 
him  back,"  says  the  voice  of  God,  spealdng  in  His 


t  John  Qoincy  Adams.  Diary,  1820. 
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word,  and  in  the  heart  of  man.  ''He  shall  be 
delivered  up,"  say  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
this  land.  **We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,"  is  our  reflection  and  our  reply.  Do  so  at 
your  peril,  cry  the  "ministers  of  the  lower  law," 
as  they  style  themselves ;  imprisonment  and  fines 
shall  be  visited  upon  you. 

"  Feed  the  hungry ;  clothe  the  naked ;  hide  not 
thyself  from  thme  own  flesh ;  bring  him  who  is 
cast  out  to  thy  house ;  and  relieve  the  oppressed." 
These  are  the  positive  and  clear  commands  of 
God. 

Whoso  does  this,  says  the  law  of  this  Union, 
—  whoso  shall  hai-bor  a  fellow-man,  accused  of  no 
crime,  fleeing  from  Slavery,  and  seeking  only 
freedom  without  molestation  or  oppression,  he  shall 
be  fined  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned six  months  for  each  and  every  instance  in 
which  he  thus  transgresses;  and  he  shall  fiu'ther- 
more  pay  to  the  self-styled  owners,  the  assessed 

money-value  of  every  fellow-man  whom,  inobedi- 
21 
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ence  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  has  fed,  or 
clothed,  or  sheltered,  or  visited. 

Our  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  even  our 
more  retired  rural  abodes,  are  now  harassed  and 
disgraced  by  the  efforts  of  ambitious  and  heartless 
men  to  enforce  these  penalties.  And,  as  might  be 
expected  when  distinguished  men  thus  array  them- 
selves against  God,  and  set  examples  of  wickedness 
in  high  places,  meaner  men,  in  editorial  chairs,  in 
lawyers'  oflEices,  in  pulpits,  and  in  the  marts  of 
trade,  emulate  the  base  deed,  pour  out  their  low 
contempt  upon  every  appeal  for  justice  and  for 
mercy,  and  breathe  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  not  long  since,  a 
Senator  of  the  State  of  New  York*  spoke  of  a 
law  higher  than  that  of  Congress,  —  higher  than 
any  which  man  can  enact.  The  bare  suggestion  of 
such  a  law,  —  a  law  of  superior  authority  and 


*  WUliam  H.  Seward. 
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weightier  obligation  than  a  Congi*ess  of  Slavehold- 
ers can  frame, — was  received  with  derision  and 

mockery  by  the  Senators  generally,  and  but  one  or 
two  were  found  to  do  it  the  reverence  even  of  a 
verbal  acknowledgment.  Thenceforward,  the  very 
phrase,  *'  a  Higher  Law,"  was  bandied  to  and  fro 
from  press  and  pulpit  throughout  the  country,  with 
jeers  or  frowns,  as  a  monstrous  heresy  or  a  frivo- 
lous superstition. 

Soon  after,  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the 
Union,  an  ex- Vice-President,  George  M.  Dallas 
of  Pennsylvania,  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  public 
dinner  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  throw  his  con- 
tempt on  the  Higher  Law.  He  sent  a  toast  com- 
plimentary to  Senator  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
(one  of  those  Northern  hounds  of  the  Slave 
power,  who  have  been  the  shame  and  well-nigh  the 
destruction  of  our  country,)  and  these  were  the 
words  thereof,  as  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
day:; — *'  The  patriot  Senator  of  New  York  — 
He  who  cherishes  no  higher  aim  than  his  countiy's 
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good,  and  adopts  no  higher  law  than  his  country's 
Constitution." 

Not  to  be  behind  any  Democratic  rival,  in 
regard  to  any  test  of  a  man's  fitness  for  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  Daniel  Webster  soon  comes  for- 
ward to  try  his  hand  at  the  work  of  insulting  and 
ignoring  (as  the  modern  phrase  is)  that  Power 
whose  Being  and  Laws  he  had  often,  with  hypo- 
critic  speech,  invoked  and  professed  to  reverence. 
The  place  which  he  chose  for  his  impious  deed  was 
one  of  the  resorts  of  gayety  and  fashion,  a  water- 
ing-place in  Slaveholding  Virginia.  Thus  he 
spoke :  — 

"Gentlemen,  this  North  Mountain  is  high,  the 
Blue  Eidge  higher  still,  the  Alleghany  higher 
than  either,  and  yet  this  higher  law  ranges  further 
than  an  eagle's  flight  above  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Alleghany.  (Laughter.)  No  common  vision  can 
discern  it;  no  conscience  not  transcendental  and 
ecstatic  can  feel  it ;  the  hearing  of  common  men 
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never  discerns  its  higli  behests,  and,  therefore,  one 
should  think  it  not  a  safe  law  to  be  acted  on  in 
matters  of  the  highest  practical  moment.  It  is  the 
code,  however,  of  the  fanatical  and  factious  Aboli- 
tionists of  the  North." 

But  even  these  instances  are  not  the  most  pain- 
ful nor  the  most  remarkable.  We  are  prepared  to 
see  depraved  and  vicious  developments  of  charac- 
ter in  old,  hackneyed  politicians,  whose  whole 
moral  natures  have  been  infected  with  the  corrupt 
and  poisonous  atmosphere  of  partizan  struggle, 
manoeuvre,  plot,  and  counterplot.  We  have  been 
forced  to  look  upon  a  more  humiliating  sight  than 
even  this.  We  have  seen  within  the  year  one  of 
the  largest  religious  bodies  of  the  land,  all  the 
while  pretending  great  zeal  for  God  and  Christ,  and 
great  concern  for  immortal  souls,  join  in  the  mock 
which  is  madie  of  God  and  his  commandments. 
Surely,  here  ie  the  revival  of  the  old  scene,  when  a 

professed  friend  and  disciple  drew  near  to  Jesus, 
21* 
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and  said,  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  liim,  at  the 
same  moment  beckoning  his  murderers  to  draw 
near  and  take  him.  The  case  to  which  we  refer  is 
thus  told  in  journals  wholly  friendly  to  the  body 
whose  proceedings  are  reported  :* 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (New  School)  met  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
May  last.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  upon 
Slavery,  "  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor  said,  I  wish  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  what  has  been  offered  : 
Resolved,  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  in  its 
present  provisions  and  requirements,  is  entirely 
opjjosed  to  the  impulses  of  humanity,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  and  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  received  with  considerable  laughter  by 
the  Assembly." 

Laughter  I  Was  there  no  other  way  in  which 
to  receive,  even  though  it  had  been  ill-timed  and 
mistaken,  a  proposition  like  that  ?   We  are  led  to 
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say,  as  William  Jay,  the  celebrated  preacher  of 
Bath,  England,  is  reported  to  have  said,  when 
speaking  of  some  kindred  enormity,  "  Come  up 
here,  old  Devil,  and  see  if  you  can  beat  that." 
"Laughter"!  Yes  —  answered  by  fiends,  and 
echoed  from  the  sounding  walls  of  hell.  But  in 
vain  they  laughed.  He,  that  is  uigiier  than  the 
highest  regarded  them.  The  Almighty  shall  have 
them  in  derision,  yea,  He  shall  mock  when  their 
fear  cometh. 

To  these  impious  and  atheistical  sentiments, 
multitudes  of  the  pulpits  of  the  land  have  respond- 
ed. Very  few  have  dared  to  withstand  them,  and 
vindicate  the  insulted  Majesty  of  Heaven,  the 
eternal  principles  of  Justice,  Truth,  and  Love. 
Daniel  Sharp  of  Boston,  from  his  pulpit,  calls 
upon  his  hearers  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land, 
whether  they  are  just  or  unjust,  right  or  wrong  ; 
that  is,  whether  they  agree  with  God's  laws,  or 
directly  oppose  them.  This  doctrine  has  been 
taken  up,  and  promulgated  from  the  most  influen- 
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tial  pulpits  in  the  land.  Apologies  and  justifica- 
tions of  Slavery  have  been  poured  out  like  water ; 
and  the  great  commandments,  on  which  all  others 
depend,  To  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind, 
and  strength ;  and,  To  love  our  Neighbor  as  our- 
selves, have  been  driven  to  the  wall.  And  thus 
has  the  Nation  made  the  commandment  of  God  of 
no  effect  by  its  legislation ;  and  a  corrupt  priest- 
hood have  said,  Amen. 

So  it  is.  To  shelter  the  weary,  hunted,  and 
wi'etched  Slave, — to  bind  up  his  wounds,  —  to 
break  our  bread  to  his  afflicted  soul,  —  to  give  him 
but  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  — 
and  to  refuse  to  partake  in  the  devilish  work  of 
giving  him  back  to  his  tormentors;  —  all  this, 
which  Christianity  enjoins  upon  us  and  requires  of 
us,  the  American  Constitution  and  Laws  forbid, 
while  the  Government  is  resorting  to  every  expe- 
dient which  ingenuity  can  devise  to  distort  mercy 
into  treason,  humanity  into  crime,  —  stirring  up 
the  basest  passions  of  the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and 
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vile  against  the  friends  of  Freedom,  and  arraying 
the  terrors  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  even  death, 
against  those  who  will  not  bow  to  the  behests  of 
Slavery. 

This  is  the  terrible  condition  of  things  amongst 
us,  which  makes  our  Nation  not  alone  a  cruel  and 
an  oppressive,  but  an  impious  and  blasphemous 
Nation. 

"  The  Union  of  these  States,"  it  has  been  truly 
said,  •*  is  cemented  with  blood,  and  is  reared  upon 
the  prostrate  bodies  of  three  millions  of  Slaves." 
It  is  in  such  a  land  that  we  are  now  living ;  a  land 

WHERE  IT  IS  MADE  A  CRIME  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN. 
Leicester,  Massachusetts,  November,  1851. 
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So  |)ott)£r0,  tl)e  SculjJtor. 

Upon  hearing  that  be  was  employed  on  a  statue  of  California  and 

one  of  America. 

Hold  back  thy  work,  briglit  son  of  Genius,  liokl ! 

Let  not  the  spotless  statue  come  too  soon  ! 
Let    La  Dorada  "  fill  thy  lap  with  gold. 

While  thou  dost  tie  her  "Goddess'*'  golden 
shoon. 

Hold  back    America  "  yet  many  a  year, 
Rather  than  let  the  pure,  white  marble  lie  ! 

Her  high-bom  Liberty  has  many  a  tear 
Of  Marah  bitterness,  the  while,  to  dry  ! 
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Speed  on  the  day !  Trutli !  Justice  !  Nature  !  Art ! 
Art !  thou  liast  powers  men  have  not  all  dis- 
cerned ! 

Hide  not  the  black  vein  in  the  marble's  heart ; 
Be  no  deep  font  of  bitterness  inurned  ! 

Hold  back  the  statue  —  not  for  Time,  but  Truth  ! 

Oh  do  not  let  the  pure,  white  marble  lie  ! 
Carve  out  a  Niobe  for  our  weak  youth, 

Straining  the  infant  to  her  bosom  dry. 

Her  youngest  born  is  better  worth  thy  while, 
With  her  bright  gewgaws,  and  her  feathery  toys : 

Meantime,  may  Liberty,  true  goddess,  smile 
An  angel-blessing  on  her  gu-ls  and  boys ! 

Hold  back  America  !  or  give  her  true. 

Clasping  the  viper  to  her  deep-stung  heart  I 

Oh  hold  her  back  till  her  wai'ped  soul  renew 
Its  virgin  faith,  —  then  give  her  pui-e,  oh  Art ! 
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®l)c  Bavon  Ire  StacUfiolatcin. 

BY    MARIA     WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

In  110  country,  where  men  are  trying  to  act  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  origin  and  destiny,  is  the 
name  of  this  noble  philanthropist  unknown.  In 
France,  and  in  England  especially,  have  all  good 
men  felt  the  encom*agement  given  by  his  sacrifices, 
his  counsels,  his  wide  influence,  and  his  illustrious 
name  ;  —  a  name  which  he  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  still  further  illustrating  by  the  exercise 
of  that  Charity,  so  courageously  militant,  yet  so 
touching  in  its  gentleness,  which  is  alone  worthy  to 
be  called  Christian  Chaiity.  He  devoted  himself 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
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trade  in  France.  None  that  heard  them  can  ever 
forget  the  conscientiously  precise  and  simple  state- 
ments and  explanations  which  he  gave  in  1826, 
while  holding  up  to  the  shuddering  Assembly  the 
chains  and  bars  forged  for  the  better  securing  of 
Slaves. 

I  am  permitted  by  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Stael,  his  widow,  to  extract  the  following  passage 
for  the  Liberty  Bell. 

Paris,  September,  1851. 
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CCfsclauagc  la  iUcmc  |)artout. 

TAK    LE    BARON    DE  STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 

On  voudrait  en  vain  se  dissimuler;  les  fruits 
amers  de  I'esclavage  sont  les  memos  partout ;  nul 
peuple,  nuUe  region,  n'echappe  a  son  influence 
del^tere.  Les  Etats-Unis  la  ressentent  comme  le 
Br^sil,  la  Jamaique  comme  la  Guadeloupe,  et,  de 
legeres  exceptions  pres,  la  condition  des  malheur- 
eux  noirs  est  la  mdme  dans  toutes  les  colonies ;  on 
les  conduit  au  travail,  le  fouet  a  la  main,  comme 
un  vil  betail ;  on  imprime  sur  leur  corps,  .avec  un 
fer  chaud,  le  chifFre  de  leur  maitre.  Les  femmes 
sont  soumises  h  des  cliatimens  corporels,  dont  la 
pudeur  n'a  pas  moins  k  rougir  que  I'humanite. 
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Les  families  sont  divisees  sans  piti^ ;  le  pere  est 
vendii  cl'un  cote,  la  mere  de  I'autre,  la  fille  du 
troisieme ;  et  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir  compris  dans 
de  pareillcs  ventcs  les  enfans  que  le  libertinage  des 
maitres  a  fait  naitre.  La  justice  est  sans  force 
pour  proteger  I'Esclavage  centre  les  caprices  ou  les 
cruautes  d'un  raaitre  barbare ;  car  le  temoignage 
des  uegres  n'est  pas  admissible  devant  les  tribu- 
naux.  Enfin,  non  content  de  cet  amas  de  souf- 
frances,  on  va  jusqu'h  leur  refuser  les  consolations 
de  la  pi($te ;  car  la  religion  de  I'Evangile  pourrait, 
dit-on,  leur  suggerer  des  pens^es  d'^galite  danger- 
euses  pour  le  repos  do  leurs  maitres. 

Prononce  i  Paris,  1826. 
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Slavtv^  tl)c  Same  (Smv^wljtvt. 

BY    THE    BABON    DE    8  T  A  E  L  -  H  0  L  S  T  £  I N  . 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  the  bitter  fruits  of 
Slavery  are  the  same  everywhere.  No  people,  no 
re^cn.  escapes  its  deleterious  influences.  The 
United  States  feel  it,  as  do  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and 
Guadeloupe.  With  trifling  exceptions,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  watched  blacks  is  the  same  in  every 
colony.  They  are  driven  to  work,  whip  in  hand, 
like  brute  beasts.  The  mark  of  their  master  is 
branded  into  their  bodies  with  a  hot  iron.  Women 
are  subjected  to  bodily  punishments,  at  which 
modesty,  no  less  than  humanity,  blushes.  Families 
are  divided  without  pity.    The  father  is  sold  in 
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one  diiection,  the  mother  in  another,  the  daughter 
in  a  third;  and  '"^  '-^  not  uncommon  to  see,  in- 
cluded in  such  sales,  children  who  owe  their  birth 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  masters.  Justice  is 
powerless  to  protect  the  Slaves  against  the  caprices 
or  the  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  master ;  for  the  testi- 
mony of  negroes  is  not  allowable  before  the 
Courts.  In  fine,  as  if  this  load  of  affliction  was  not 
enough,  they  are  even  denied  the  consolations  of 
devotion;  for  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  it  is 
affirmed,  may  suggest  to  them  ideas  of  equality 
dangerous  to  the  quiet  of  theur  masters. 

uttered  in  Paris,  1826. 
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ffO  KO0SUtlj. 

«  Y     AV  M  .     LLOYD     G  A  U  11 1  S  O  X  . 

I. 

AsiiDST  the  roar  of  public  acclamation  — 
Tlie  tempest-greetings  of  a  mighty  throng  — 

The  cannon's  thundering  reverberation  — 

The  civic  f^te,  with  toast,  and  speech,  and 
song — 

The  gi*and  "  All  hail !  "  of  a  rejoicing  nation, 
A  million  times  repeated  loud  and  long  — 

II. 

Can  one  lone  voice,  all  tremulous  with  feeling. 
Be  heard  by  thee,  0  glorified  Kossuth, 
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To  all  tliy  noblest  attributes  appealing, 

As  one  who  knows  Oppression's  bitter  fruit ; 

Ami  to  thy  listening  ear  the  truth  revealing, 
When  sycoi)hants  and  cowards  all  are  mute  V 

III. 

My  claims  for  audience  thou  wilt  not  discredit, 
For  they  are  based  on  kindred  love  of  Right ; 

And  as  for  Liberty,  world-wide  to  spread  it, 
I,  too,  have  suffered  outrage,  scorn  and  slight ; 

Known  what  the  dungeon  is,  and  not  to  dread  it ; 
And  still  am  zealous  in  the  moral  fight. 

IV. 

Thou  dreaded  foe  of  Austrian  oppression. 
With  earnest  love  of  liberty  imbued, 

Since  through  America's  strong  intercession, 
Thy  liberation  has  at  last  ensued, 

'T  is  meet  thou  comest  here  to  give  exprossion 
To  thy  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 
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V. 

But,  while  thy  obligation  thus  admitting, 
0  let  it  not  thy  generous  soul  ensnare ; 

Act  thou,  while  here,  a  manly  part,  befitting 
Thy  name  and  fame  as  one  to  do  and  dare. 

Whatever  the  peril  of  the  hour,  — acquitting 
Thyself  right  valiantly,  a  champion  rare. 

VI. 

Is  it  for  thee  to  deal  in  glowing  fiction  ? 

To  call  this  land  great,  glorious  and  free  ? 
To  take  no  note  of  its  sad  dereliction 

From  all  that  constitutes  true  liberty  ? 
To  feel  upon  thy  spirit  no  restriction 

By  aught  that  thou  canst  learn,  or  hear,  or  see  ? 

vn. 

While  this  republic  thou  art  warmly  thanking, 
For  aiding  thee  once  more  to  breathe  free  air, 
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Three  million  Slaves  their  galling    chains  are 
clanking, 

Heart-broken,  bleeding,  crushed  beyond  com- 
pare. 

At  public  sale  with  swine  and  cattle  ranking, 
The  wretched  victims  of  complete  despair ! 

VIII. 

The  government  that  thou  art  now  extolling, 
As  well-deserving  measureless  applause, 

By  its  strong  arm  these  millions  are  enthralling. 
And  persecuting  those  who  plead  theur  cause  : 

0,  rank  hypocrisy,  and  guilt  appalling ! 
Like  Draco's  code,  in  blood  are  writ  its  laws. 

IX. 

For 't  is  by  law  the  father,  son,  and  brother. 
Know  nought  of  filial  or  parental  ties ; 

By  law  the  sister,  daughter,  wife,  and  mother. 
Must  claim  no  kindred  here  beneath  the  skies  > 
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All,  at  the  fiendish  bidding  of  another, 

Their  God-given  rights  must  basely  sacrifice. 

X. 

By  law  the  fugitives  from  stripes  and  fetters, 
Who  seek,  like  thee,  a  refuge  safe  and  sure 

From  murderous  tyi'ants  and  their  vile  abettors, 
Are  hunted  over  mountain,  plain  and  moor ; 

Dragged  back  to  Slavery,  as  absconding  debtors. 
To  toil,  like  brutes,   while  life  and  strength 
endure. 

XT. 

By  law  't  is  criminal  a  Slave  to  pity, 

To  give  him  food  and  shelter  from  his  foes ; 

For  him  no  hiding-place  in  town  or  city ; 
He  must  be  hunted  wheresoever  he  goes  ; 

And  they  are  branded  as  a  vile  banditti. 
Who  for  his  freedom  nobly  interpose  ! 
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XIL 

Behold  what  scenes  arc  in  our  courts  transpiring  ! 

Behold  on  trial  placed  the  good  and  brave, 
For  disobedience  to  the  law  requiring 

That  ho  whom  Grod  made  free  should  be  a 
Slave  ! 

Arraigned  as  traitors  with  a  zeal  untiring, 
And,  if  convicted,  huiTied  to  the  grave  ! 

XIII. 

Thou  hast  proclaimed,  in  tones  like  ringing  clarion, 
That  freedom  is  the  gift  of  Grod  to  all ; 

That  as  a  man,  not  as  a  mere  Hungarian, 
In  its  defence  thou  'It  bravely  stand  or  fall ; 

For  Jew  and  Greek,  for  Scythian  and  Barbarian, 
Alike  arc  summoned  by  its  trumpet-call. 

XIV. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  out-spoken  hero  ! 
Forget  not  those  who  are  in  bondage  here ; 
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For  our  humanity  now  stands  at  zero, 

And  threatens  utterly  to  disappear ; 
Eebuke  each  merciless  plantation  Nero ; 

Reprove  our  land  in  accents  loud  and  clear  ! 

XV. 

While  praising  us  wherein  we  are  deserving, 
Tell  us  our  faults, — expose  our  crime  of 
crimes ; 

Be  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  unswerving. 
And  true  to  Freedom's  standard  in  all  clunes ; 

Thus  many  a  timid  heart  with  courage  nerving 
To  meet  the  mighty  conflict  of  the  times. 

XVI. 

Say  Slavery  is  a  stain  upon  our  glory, 

Accursed  of  Heaven,  and  by  the  earth  abhorred ; 
Show  that  our  soil  with  negro  blood  is  gory, 

And  certain  are  the  judgments  of  the  Lord ; 
So  shall  thy  name  immortal  be  in  story. 

And  thy  fidelity  the  world  applaud. 
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XV II. 

Yet  first,  for  tliis,  thou  slialt  he  execrated 

By  tliosc  who  now  in  crowds  around  thee  press  ; 

Thy  visit  sliall  bo  sternly  reprobated  ; 

Tiiy  friends  and  flatterers  grow  less  and  less  ; 

Thy  liopes  for  Hungary  be  dispii}ated  ; 
America  shall  curse  thee,  and  not  bless. 

XVIII. 

But  if,  alas  !  thy  country's  sad  condition, 
And  need  of  succor,  a  pretence  be  made, 

Wliy  from  thy  lips  should  fall  no  admonition, 
Lest  she  should  lose  oiu*  sympathy  and  aid  ; 

No  blessing  can  attend  thy  selfish  mission  — 
The  cause  of  freedom  thou  wilt  have  betrayed. 

XIX. 

0,  shall  the  millions  here  in  bondage  sighing, 
Branded  as  beasts,  and  scourged  with  bloody 
whips, 

23 
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The  "property"  of  tyrants  God-defying, 
Hear  not  one  word  of  pity  from  thy  lips '! 

0  be  not  dumb,  to  thy  reproach  undying  — 
And  thy  great  fame  save  from  a  dire  eclipse  I 

XX. 

Courage,  Kossuth  i    Be  true  —  fear  not  the  trial ! 

Pluck  out  thy  right  eye,  and  tliy  right  hand  lose  I 
Though  on  thy  head  be  jwiu'ed  out  every  vial, 

To  wear  a  padlock  on  thy  lips  refuse  ! 
And  thou  shalt  gain,  through  lofty  self-denial, 

A  brighter  crown  than  all  the  world  can  choose. 

Boston,  December  10,  18.51. 
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Slljc  £aiu  of  |i)ro(|rcs0  anir  Slacerti. 

«  Y     C  II  A  11  L  E  S     C  .     SHACK  1"  O  U  ? 

The  present  aspect  of  Slavery  is  not  owing  to 
any  isolated  circumstances,  or  mere  incidental  and 
temporary  causes.  It  is  often  repeated,  "  Were  it 
not  for  the  Abolitionists,  mucli  might  IiaYC  been 
done  in  behalf  of  emancipation;"  " the  agitation 
of  the  subject  has  delayed  the  day  of  emancipa- 
tion;" and  so  on,  with  like  observations,  which 
show  how  superficial  a  view  is  taken  of  the  subject, 
and  how  great  an  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  great 
moral  laws  which  underlie  all  human  conduct, 
and  manifest  themselves  not  only  in  individual 
liistorics,  but  also  in  social  movements. 
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Some  twenty  years  ago  a  few  men  and  women 
began  to  protest,  in  earnest  tones,  against  this 
unrigliteous  system  of  human  bondage.  It  was 
like  the  conscience  of  an  individual  man,  uttering 
its  voice  against  some  sin  of  which  ho  had  long 
been  guilty,  but  to  which  he  had  been  carelessly 
negligent.  It  was  as  if  some  youtli  had  awakened 
to  a  sight  of  good  and  evil  in  the  course  on  which 
lie  was  walking.  Tlie  first  feeluigs  of  guilt  were 
keen,  and  his  nature  not  wholly  corrupt ;  he 
blamed  himself  in  no  measured  terms,  and  the 
blest  spheres  of  truth  and  virtue  gleamed  before 
his  view.  But  the  temptations  which  lured  him  on 
were  more  glittering  still :  wealth  to  be  acq^uired, 
power  to  bo  preserved,  shame  too  reluctant  to  con- 
fess and  abandon  the  evil  course,  —  these  caused 
him  to  close  his  cars  to  the  divine  voice,  and  plunge 
more  deej)ly  into  the  flood  of  excitement  and  action. 
He  first  turns  aside  and  disobeys  the  teachings  of 
conscience,  then  he  seeks  reasons  to  justify  himself 
in  his  course,  calls  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  until, 
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at  last,  darkness,  delusion  and  utter  abandonment 
ovorwholiu  him.  The  least  allusion  to  his  propen- 
sities or  conduct  goads  liini  to  iuadncss,  and  he 
burls  denunciation  and  contempt  upon  all  who 
speak  of  them,  as  rneic  pretenders  to  virtue,  to 
humanity  and  religion.  He  immerses  liinisolf  in 
sensual  delights,  and  his  appetites  are  his  gods. 

This  is  the  law  of  moral  development  in  regard 
to  Slavery.  The  nation,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  ai^pcals  which  the  conscience,  called  Abolition- 
ists, made  for  freedom  and  humanity,  has  deter- 
mined, from  seeming  motives  of  expediency,  to  go 
on  its  course,  though  in  uttor  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  liberty  fv-Ui  ^vhich  it  sprung, 
and  of  the  religion  of  love  and  freedom  which  it 
professed.  Accordingly,  the  progress  of  Slavery 
has  been  with  a  constant  and  rapid  stride.  It 
rules  our  government,  it  steps  over  the  boundaries 
of  States,  and  clutches  every  citizen.  It  claims 
boldly  for  its  support  the  Bible  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  ransacks  all  human  history  for  its  justifi- 
23* 
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cation,  and  exalts  its  head  above  all  other  institu- 
tions, claiming  to  be  the  perfection  of  a  social 
state,  absolutely  essential  to  union,  to  safety,  and 
to  progress. 

Never  was  there  a  more  significant  illustration  of 
the  nature  of  wilful  transgression  and  unrepented 
sin  to  coiTupt  the  fountain  of  spiritual  principles,  to 
darken  the  intellect,  and  absoi'b  into  itself  the 
higher  and  holier  sentiments  of  the  heart.  At  the 
Soutli,  the  first  elements  of  civil  liberty  are  utterly 
perverted,  so  that  it  is  announced  as  the  last  dis- 
covery of  political  science,  to  be  received  as  an 
axiom,  "that  the  doctrine  of  Equal  Rights  is 
ridiculously  absurd,"  and  that  "liberty  is  not  a 
political  right,  but  a  personal  distinction."  And 
Christianity  itself  is  held  up  and  interpreted  as  the 
corner-stone  of  Slavery.  Religious  conventions 
vote  "  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  most  fraternal 
regard,"  and  that  "it  is  a  Christian  institution 
involving  no  moral  evil."  This,  too,  is  the 
language  of  many  presses  and  pulpits  of  the 
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North,  uii rebuked  except  hy  a  few  wlio  are  calleJ 
therefor  disorganisers  and  fonatics.  Not  mere 
passive  permission,  but  active  cooperation,  is 
demanded  of  "the  good  citizen,"  in  the  catching 
of  Fugitive  Slaves,  and  there  is  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  put  down  all  expression  of  thouglit  and 
feeling,  and  stop  all  agitation  upon  the  subject. 

Now,  all  this  is  according  to  the  law  of  moral 
deterioration,  always  operative  where  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  disregarded,  and  evil  is  persisted  in. 
Tliose  who  do  not  desire  the  good,  by  degrees  lose 
tlie  perception  of  the  true.  The  heart  loving  evil, 
at  last  brings  the  head  over  to  maintain  its  cause. 
Tiiat  conclusion  which,  from  selfish  motives,  we 
desire  to  adopt,  —  that  opinion,  towards  which  the 
stream  of  our  moral  tendencies  bears  us  along,  — 
that  system  which  is  most  congenial  to  our  moral 
state,  we  soon  can  justify  with  plausible  reasons, 
and  can  defend  with  subtile  logic.  The  darkness 
soon  appears  as  light,  and  he  who  began  his  course 
with  the  inspirations  of  truth  and  the  in-gleamings 
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of  divine  principlct:.  great  foundation  principles  of 
God  and  humanity,  at  last  presents  the  mournful 
spectacle  of  one  who  ' '  gropes  about  in  noon-day, 
as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness."  And  when  we 
look  at  sucli  an  one,  we  can  but  say, 

"The  eternal  sorrow 
lu  liis  iinmon.'irclied  eves,  savs,  Day  is  done, 
Without  the  hope  of  morrow." 

To  such  a  fate  is  this  nation  rapidly  tendiijg. 
The  only  way  of  arresting  it,  is  to  (juicken  into 
renewed  activity  the  vital  consciousness  of  the 
nation's  soul,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  simple  and 
primal  truths  of  conscience,  —  to  the  assertion  of 
the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."' 

As  thus  the  present  position  of  this  nation  in  its 
aspect  as  a  whole,  is  the  natural  result  of  eternal 
and  immutable  laws  of  moral  progression,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  mere  incidental  circumstances,  or  any 
modes  of  temporary  manifestation  of  feeling  on 
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tliis  subject,  so,  also,  is  the  attitude  and  relative 
position  of  tlic  Free  and  Slave  States  a  necessary 
result  of  similarly  operating  principles.  The 
Slaveholder  loves  power ;  Slavery  exists  at  the 
South,  because  it  ministers  to  that  inborn  and  per- 
petually cherished  passion  of  lordly  domination,  of  a 
desire  of  ruling,  characteristic  of  the  race  of  men 
who  colonized  the  Southern  part  of  this  North 
American  Continent.  The  system  has  charms  for 
these,  which  those  who  do  not  possess  so  strongly 
this  overmastering  instinct,  can  scarcely  imagine. 

The  Slave,  as  such,  is  an  unthrifty  workman,  a 
wasteful  servant,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  employ 
him.  Yery  true ;  but  he  is  the  j)roperty  of  his 
master;  he  has  no  thought,  will,  or  power  of  his 
own ;  he  has  no  wife  or  children,  to  whose  welfare 
everything  else  is  subordinate ;  he  can  be  flogged 
when  he  is  saucy  and  rebellious,  and  the  self-will 
of  the  master  can  be  gratified  at  all  times.  The 
master  has  more  power  than  any  tyrant  on  the 
throne,  within  the  sphere  of  his  ownership.  He 
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can  dispose  of  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  one,  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand  of  his 
fellow-heings.  Were  the  Slave  a  mere  article  of 
property,  like  a  horse  or  an  ox,  he  would  he  readily 
parted  with,  when  it  was  shown  to  be  inexpedient 
to  retain  him.  But  there  is  an  irresistibly  sweet 
attraction  to  him  who  possesses  the  disposition  and 
training  of  the  Southerner,  the  blood  of  a  cavalier, 
and  the  culture  of  an  eastern,  irresponsible 
Sultan,  with  his  satraps  and  his  harem,  —  in  being 
the  absolute  master  of  men,  women  and  children. 
He  never  will  voluntarily  release  his  grasp,  until 
his  nature  changes.  His  land  may  be  exhausted, 
his  house  tumble  down  over  his  head,  and  his  life 
be  without  neatness  or  cheer,  but  spare  him  his 
Slaves,  and  he  is  comparatively  content.  The 
negro,  as  a  Slave,  is  to  him  a  pleasant  object  of 
contemplation ;  but,  as  a  FREE  MAN,  he  turns 
from  him  with  undisguised  loathing.  He  feels  no 
prejudice  against  color,  when  that  color  attaches  to 
his  property.      His  exquisite  senses  are  not 
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wounded  by  his  body-servant  as  long  as  lie  is 
his  Slave.  It  is  not  the  mere  services  performed 
by  the  Slave  that  renders  his  presence  tolerable ; 
but  the  love  of  power,  the  selfish  passion  of  domi- 
nation is  continually  gratified.  There  is  incense 
ever  burning  to  his  pride,  and  his  lust  of 
authority. 

The  Tankee,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  to  work, 
to  exercise  his  inventive  genius,  t-o  create  comfort 
and  wealth  around  him.  He  employs  workmen 
and  servants  in  order  to  accomplish  some  end, 
which  he  cannot  otherwise  bring  about.  He  would 
prefer  to  do  the  work  himself,  if  he  only  had 
enough  hands  and  feet.  But  he  is  only  one  man, 
and  he  wants  to  do  many  things.  He  has  only  an 
average  share  of  lust  for  power,  and  a  good  degree 
of  willingness  that  others  should  be  free  as  well  as 
himself.  He  loves  freedom  and  free-labor,  because 
he  sees  that  they  are  useful  as  his  instruments,  that 
they  arc  in  accordance  with  good  common  sense. 
Neither  his  original  bias  of  nature,  nor  his  educa- 
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tion,  nor  his  circumstances,  lead  him  to  act  from 
the  exclusive  love  of  possessing  tlie  mastery  and 
making  all  others  subservient  to  his  will.  But  the 
Slaveholder  is  nurtured  in  tliis  element  of  domina- 
tion, he  is  born  to  rule,  he  tliinks ;  he  always  has 
ruled,  and  he  always  will  rule.  His  memory  can- 
not go  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  not  a  young 
lordling,  invested  with  this  absolute  mantle  of 
authority.  "Nursed,  and  educated,  and  daily 
exercised  in  tyranny,"  as  Thomas  Jefferson  says, 
"  he  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  pecu- 
liarities." The  system  of  Slavery  rears  a  race  of 
passionate  lovers  of  power,  a  counterfeit  feudal 
chivaby ;  it  is  a  system  of  feudal  tyranny,  without 
its  redeeming  traits  of  knightly  prowess,  and  liigh- 
souled  honor.  It  makes  its  upholders  overbearing 
and  stormy  at  every  check  to  their  pride  of  self- 
will,  for  they  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  unused 
to  opposition,  and  much  more  unused  to  bo  submis- 
sive and  to  be  ruled.  It  makes  a  constituency 
contemptuous  of  labor  and  plodding  industry,  con- 
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temptuous,  too,  of  all  who  work  with  their  own 
hands,  dead  to  calm  and  rational  pursuits, 
accustomed  to  violence,  and  wholly  indiflferent  to 
the  rights  of  man,  as  man. 

Now,  with  these  data  before  us,  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the  Slave  power, 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  North  and  the 
South  in  this  year,  1852,  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  called  a  free  Republic.  The 
General  Government  has  thrown  its  broad  mantle 
over  this  corrupt  institution  of  Slavery  j  for  the 
Slaveholder  has  held  in  his  hand  the  helm  of  this 
country's  destiny.  A  subtile,  ever-active  combi- 
nation  of  the  Slave-owning  interest,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  political  chicanery,  has  ruled  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  filled  the  responsible  offices,  directed 
the  policy,  disposed  of  the  vast  patronage  of  place 
and  profit  to  the  detriment  of  Freedom,  and  in 
a  word,  directed  everything  according  to  its  own 
good  will  and  pleasui'e.    While  the  North,  true 

to  its  genius,  has  been  engaged  in  the  divine 
24 
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labors  of  industry,  or,  as  the  polished  Southron 
expresses  it,  "  has  been  working  like  niggers,"  the 
South,  true  to  its  genius,  jilso  has  been  mling  the 
government,  and  exercising  its  passion  for  power. 
And  so  well  has  it  known  how  to  play  upon  the 
worst  elements  of  the  Yankee  character,  that  it 
has  subdued  the  rising  flood  of  moral  indignation 
against  Slavery,  it  has  distracted  the  councils  and 
designs  of  the  North,  and  made  both  of  the  great 
political  parties  its  slaves  and  subservient  tools. 
Each  is  striving  to  get  the  more  crumbs  of  those 
that  fall  from  the  Slaveholder's  table;  each  is 
endeavoring  to  bid  the  higher  for  his  complacent 
nod. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  noteworthy  problem,  —  a 
professedly  Christian  and  republican  nation  march- 
ing with  steady  and  rapid  strides  towards  the 
enthronement  of  human  Slavery,  while  all  other 
nations,  barbarous  as  well  as  civilized,  are  casting 
off  the  chains  from  the  Slave.  To  land  upon 
the  soil  of  Tunis  makes  free  every  Slave  j  to 
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enter  the  harboiis  of  the  South  entitles  the  Free- 
man of  Massachusetts  to  be  dragged  from  the 
ship,  "  whose  deck  should  be  sacred  as  the  tem- 
ple of  God,"  to  bo  lodged  in  jail,  and  sold  as 
a  Slave  if  the  costs  are  not  paid.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy problem  how  each  office-holder  throughout 
this  vast  country  dares  not  open  his  mouth  to 
plead  for  human  rights ;  how  the  least  word  upon 
the  subject  of  Freedom  and  Slavery  would  cause 
him  to  lose  the  smiles  of  power  and  offend  the  pos- 
sessors of  executive  patronage;  how  to  pray  for 
the  oppressed  in  our  country,  excites  more  horror 
and  commotion  and  opposition  than  do  the  worst 
deeds  of  the  oppressor.  Here  is  something  deep 
and  radical,  not  temporary  and  incidental. 

From  the  first,  an  unconscious  instinct,  a  hidden 
and  resistless  tendency,  has  urged  on  the  Slave- 
holding  interest.  They  have  all  along  been 
"building  bettor  than  they  knew"  for  then* 
cherished  institution.  Their  character,  which  is 
their  fate,   has  been  impelling  them  forward. 
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That  has  laid  the  foundation,  and  uprearcd  the 
structure,  so  massive,  so  towering,  which  wo  now 
behold  with  astonished  wonder.  That  has  borne 
them  onward  in  a  career  of  an-ogance,  and  of  suc- 
cessful, proud  assumption  which  has  scarcely  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  North  has  been  such  as  to  increase 
this  temper,  and  to  fan  this  flame.  It  has  resisted 
just  enough  to  provoke  opposition,  and  has  yielded 
at  the  very  moment  when  to  yield  was  to  secure 
the  greatest  triumph  to  the  opposing  power.  Its 
love  of  trade  and  of  wealth  fails  when  the  passion 
for  power  is  stimulated  to  the  strongest  vigor. 
The  North  is  weakest  at  the  very  point  where  the 
South  is  strongest.  Hence,  the  South  has  always 
remained  the  victor  in  the  field,  and  Slavery  has 
triumphed  over  Freedom. 

Had  it  only  been  seen  what  were  the  great 
moral  laws  underlying  this  whole  matter,  a  remedy 
might  easily  have  been  applied  at  first.  In  Milton's 
time,  it  was  maintained  that  "  Prelaty "  was 
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essential  to  the  stability  of  the  regal  power,  as  now 
it  is  maintained  tliut  "  Slavery  "  is  essential  to  our 
republican  institutions.  He  proceeded  to  "  untack 
this  pleasant  sophism,"  by  the  following  fable. 
"Upon  a  tmie  the  body  summoned  all  the  mem- 
bers to  meet  in  the  guild  for  the  common  good ; 
the  head,  by  right,  takes  the  fii'st  seat,  and  next  to 
it  a  huge  and  monstrous  wen,  little  less  than  the 
head  itself,  growing  to  it  by  a  narrow  excreseency. 
The  members,  amazed,  began  to  ask  one  another 
what  he  was  that  took  place  next  their  chief? 
None  could  resolve.  Whereat  the  wen,  though 
unwieldy,  with  much  ado  gets  up  and  bespeaks  the 
assembly  to  this  purpose  ;  that,  as  in  place  he  was 
near  the  head,  so  by  due  of  merit ;  that  he  was  to 
it  an  ornament,  and  strength,  and  of  special  near 
relation ;  and  that  if  the  head  should  fail,  none 
were  fitter  than  himself  to  step  into  his  place ; 
therefore  he  thought  it  for  the  honor  of  the 
whole  body,  that  such  dignities  and  rich  endow- 
ments should  be  decreed  him,  as  did  adorn  and  set 
24* 
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out  the  noblest  members.    To  this  it  was  answered 
that  it  should  be  consulted.    Then  was  a  wise  and 
learned  philosopher  sent  for,  that  knew  all  the  char- 
ters, laws,  and  tenui-es  of  the  body.   He,  soon  per- 
ceiving the  matter,  and  wondering  at  the  boldness 
of  such  a  swollen  tumor, — '  Wilt  thou,  (c[uoth  he) 
that  art  but  a  bottle  of  vicious  and  hardened  excre- 
ments, contend  with  the  lawful  and  free-born  mem- 
bers?  Head  thou  art  none;  what  office  bearest 
thou  ?    What  good  can'st  thou  show  by  thee  done 
to  the  common  weal  ? '    The  wen,  not  easily 
abashed,  replies,  *  that  his  office  was  his  glory  j 
for  so  ofb  as  the  soul  would  retire  to  divine  contem- 
plation, with  him  she  found  the  purest  and  quietest 
retreat  as  being  most  remote  from  soil  and  dis- 
turbance.'   *Lourdan,'  quoth  the  philosopher; 
'  know  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  con- 
fined of  old  to  their  several  vessels  and  ventricles, 
from  which  they  cannot  part  without  dissolution  of 
the  whole  body ;  and  that  thou  containest  no  good 
thing  in  thee,  and  art  to  the  head  a  foul  disfigure- 
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ment  and  ijurdeii,  wlien  I  have  cut  tlice  off  and 
opened  thee,  as  by  the  help  of  these  implements  T 
will  do  now,  all  men  shall  see." 

We  have  not  been  as  wise  as  the  old  philosopher. 
The  great  American  wen  remains  yet  m  its  place 
beside  the  head.  It  has  received,  "dignities  tuul 
rich  endowments,"  until  its  proportions  are  truly 
'  huge  and  monstrous."  When  shall  the  philoso- 
pher appear,  who,  knowing  all  "the  charters, 
laws  and  tenures  "  of  the  divine  body  of  humanity, 
sliall  consign  this  unsightly  excrescence  of  Slavery 
to  its  fitting  place  ! 

Lynn,  Mass.,  October,  1851. 
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2[l)c  illanumittcb  Sla^c. 

BY     TEUTON  OEOUGE. 

Toll,  thou  burial-lbell,  toll ! 

Out  over  the  land  let  thy  accents  roll 

Till  fchey  reach  the  distant  sea ; 
0  !  that  they  spake  of  rest  to  my  soul ! 

But  that  may  never  he  ! 

When  Marco's  head  lies  low 

For  him  thou  wilt  sound  no  note  of  wo, 

He  '11  rest  in  a  nameless  grave, 
And  few  and  humble  they  who  go 

To  bury  him  by  the  wave. 
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Toll  for  my  master's  rest ! 

The  drum  and  tlie  waving  banner  iind  crest 

Proclaim  to  near  and  far 
That  these  sad  funeral  rites  are  dressed 

For  one  wl     hone  in  war. 

When  Marco's  death-hour  comes 

They  '11  toll  no  bells,  they  '11  muffle  no  drums, 

For 't  was  his  humble  lot 
To  feed  upon  the  scattered  crumbs 

Of  the  feast  his  labor  bought. 

I  loved  my  master  well,  — 

Though  often  his  blows  on  my  body  fell 

When  sense  was  drowned  in  wine,  — 
And  tears  that  start  at  that  sad  bell 

On  this  dark  visage  shine. 


Why  did  I  love  him  so  ? 
Was  it  because  he  loved  me  ? 


No!  — 
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But  his  childhood  was  my  care, 
And  a  lovely  babe  was  he  I  trow,  — 
In  boyhood,  0  how  fair  ! 

And  when  the  war-drum  beat 

And  he  rode  to  the  fight  with  martial  heat 

Marco  must  follow  too,  — 
And  from  the  horses'  trampling  feet 

His  wounded  master  drew. 

And  many  a  weary  hour 

When  the  tropical  sun,  with  maddening  power, 

Blazed  on  this  aged  frame, 
I  vainly  prayed  to  God  for  a  shower 

To  cool  his  fever's  flame, 

And  strove,  while  I  fanned  his  foce. 
With  tales  of  his  early  days  to  chase 

The  lagging  hours  of  pain, 
And  by  his  side  kept  my  anxious  place 

Till  he  rose  in  health  again. 


THE  MANUMITTED  SLAVE. 

O  !  thankful  then  was  he 

And  promised  to  set  me  at  liberty, 

And,  just  before  his  death, 
He  took  my  hand  and  pronounced  nie  free 

Even  with  his  dying  breath. 

But  ah  !  his  kinsmen  say, 
Unless  I  agree  to  be  sent  away 

Across  the  Atlantic  wave, 
The  gift  is  naught  this  very  day 

And  I  must  die  a  Slave. 

They  say  he  left  me  gold  — 

A  rich  and  a  shining  store  I 'm  told  — 

But  yet 't  is  not  for  me  — 
'T  is  to  pay  the  speculator  cold 

To  bear  me  over  the  sea. 

Then  welcome  Slavery  I 

Defend  me,  O  God,  from  such  liberty  ! 
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I  will  not  cross  the  wave 
To  die  amid  strangers  beyond  the  sea, 
Far  from  my  mother's  grave. 

'T  is  not  my  native  land  ! 

Let  them  prate  of  its  palms  and  golden  sand, 

I  heed  not  what  they  say. 
My  hea  vy  chain  I  will  wear  m  this  land 

The  rest  of  my  little  day. 
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(!Ejrpo0tulation. 

1«  Y     U I  C  K  A  U  D     D  .  WEBB. 

[Tlie  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  worshipper  of  science,  who 
returned  from  the  United  States  in  that  wcll-luiown  frame  of  mind 
so  satisfactory  to  the  Slaveholders,  so  mortifying  to  the  Abolitionists, 
lie  thought  the  former  not  such  very  bad  fellows,  for  he  found 
them  gentlemanly  and  hospitable,  whilst  he  talked  of  the  *'  rabid 
doings"  of  the  Abolitionists  with  whom  he  had  not  consorted  at 
all.  This  common  result  of  a  visit  to  "  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  tlic  brave,"  as  often  arises  from  previous  ignorance  or 
indifference  as  from  iuliumauity  or  dishonesty.  It  is  a  cousetiucnce 
of  a  defective  education,  or  unawakeued  moral  sympathies.  Many 
giants  in  thcologj',  science,  or  politics,  see  nothing  particular  in 
American  Slavery.  The  diffusion  of  sound  information,  respecting 
the  doctruics  and  doings  of  the  Abolitionists,  would  bo  of  as  mucli 
substantial  benefit  to  the  world  as  any  that  proceeds  from  the  chairs 
of  owr  most  learned  professors.  It  would  inculcate  correct  >'iews  of 
political  economy,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  of  the  claims  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.] 

Dublin,  September  25,  1851. 
My  Deau  FiiiEND  : — You  say  you.  have  "as 
great  a  horror  of  American  Slavery  as  I  can 
have."    You  do  not  defend  it  in  the  abstract; 
25 
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how  can  you  scorn  to  defend  it  in  the  concrete  ? 
Is  it  more  defensible  in  practice  than  in  theory  V 
Have  you  seen  any  form  of  it  in  the  practice  of 
the  best  and  "kindest"  Slaveholder,  in  which  it 
was  not  a  denial  of  right,  a  robbery  of  the  poor,  a 
system  of  forced  ignorance,  moral  darkness,  and 
inevitable  impurity?     Do  you  not  know  that 
among  the  three  and  a  half  millions  of  Slaves,  a 
legal  marriage  is  unknown ;  and  that  for  a  woman 
to  maintain  her  chastity,  if  she  be  young  and 
attractive,  is  impossible,  except  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  ?    The  Slave's  wife  may  be  taken  from 
him  any  day ;  he  may  be  forced  to  marry  or  live 
with  any  other  woman ;  and  his  daughters  may  be 
distributed  to  whomsoever  his  owner  pleases. 
These  things  are  dona  every  hour.  Female 
Slaves  frequently  hang  themselves,  drown  them- 
selves, are  tortured  to  death  by  the  cowhide  and 
the  paddle,  sooner  than  submit  to  pollution.  It 
were  idle  to  deny  the  crimes  of  Slavery  ;  they  are 
its  inevitable  adjuncts ;  if  they  were  separated 
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from  tlio  system,  and  really  put  down  by  public 
opinion  as  well  as  by  law,  it  could  not  live  an 
hour. 

You  plead  that  the  moderate  drinker  is  prefer- 
able to  the  drunkard,  and  hence  argue  that  the 
"kind"  Slaveholder  is  not  to  be  condemned  like 
those  wlio  make  a  cruel  use  of  their  power.  Now, 
in  my  opinion,  if  people  really  look  upon  the  use 
of  strong  drink  as  a  crime  under  all  circumstances, 
they  are  right  in  sajnng  tliat  the  more  respectable 
the  position  of  tlie  moderate  drmker,  the  more 
dangerous  is  his  example.  I  consider  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks  as  merely  expedient  in  a 
country  where  the  force  of  example  is  powerful, 
and  tlio  evils  of  intemperance  prevalent.  But  to 
be  a  Slaveholder  is  something  very  different  from 
indulging  in  a  slight  personal  gratification.  If  he 
be  an  American  and  a  Christum,  he  is  a  traitor  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  the  New 
Testament,  —  he  is  acting  against  the  i^lainest  pro- 
visions and  declarations  of  both  documents.  He 
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is  voluntarily  in  the  position  of  a  mean  tyrant  and 
robber,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  exann)le,  is  a 
promoter  of  every  crime.  For  every  crime  is 
inevitable,  where 'a  system  prevails  which  invests 
a  community,  Avith  its  infinite  variety  of  disposi- 
tions and  characters  of  mind,  with  absolute  power 
over  all  in  the  position  of  Slaves. 

There  is  not  a  Slaveholder  in  the  Slave  States 
who  is  not  so  by  his  own  choice.  He  may  take 
his  victims  out  of  the  State,  and  liber-ite  them 
whenever  he  chooses.  There  is  no  law  to  the  con- 
trary. Though  {ill  the  laws  and  all  the  policy  of 
Slaveholding  America  are  directed  to  foster  and 
extend  Slavery,  and  to  maintain  the  willing  Slave- 
holder in  his  guilty  position,  still,  any  man,  really 
sensible  of  its  evils  and  enonnities,  may  resign 
it  at  once.  Many  have  done  so  to  their  gi-eat 
pecuniary  loss,  but  to  the  attainment  of  that 
])eace  "  which  j)asscth  all  understanding." 

As  to  the  pretence  that  Slavery  was  forced  upon 
the  Americans,  and  that  the  present  generation 
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''cannot  get  rul  of  it  if  they  would,"  the  plea  is 
transparently  hypocritical.  All  experience  shows 
that  it  is  easy  anil  safe  to  get  rid  of  Slavery.  It 
was  easily  done  in  Ilayti,  —  easily  effected  in  the 
British  and  Frencli  West  Indies.  The  bloodshed 
so  often  spoken  of  as  having  taken  place  in  Hayti, 
was  the  consequence  of  attempts  to  reinipose 
Slavery  upon  the  liberated  blacks. 

It  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  men  of  the 
American  revolution  to  get  rid  of  negro  Slavery 
as  of  the  British  yoke ;  but  their  love  of  mammon 
was  fully  equal  to  their  love  of  liberty.  The  dis- 
position of  the  South  is  to  extend  Slavery  in  all 
directions;  the  Southrons  seem  to  look  on  its 
maintenance  as  the  great  business  and  duty  of 
tlieir  lives. 

All  the  pretences  and  all  the  calunniies  that  im- 
peded the  Abolition  of  British  West  Indian 
Slavery,  arc  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
United  States.  Clarkson,  Wilbcrforce,  and  Bux- 
ton, were  maligned  and  traduced  in  the  gi'ossest 
25* 
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manner.  They  "were  called  fanatics,  revolutionists, 
and  madmen.  George  the  Thii*d  hated  Clarkson, 
just  as  Daniel  Webster  bates  and  affects  to 
despise  Garrison  and  bis  coadjutors.  Nobody 
now  says  that  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  retarded 
British  emancipation  ;  that  they  only  riveted  the 
chains  of  the  Slave  ;  that  they  were  "  rabid  "  and 
unreasonable. 

Your  visit  to  the  United  States  tbrcw  yon  into 
association  widi  the  scientific,  the  mercantile,  the 
wealthy,  the  fashionable,  who,  too  generally,  abhor 
all  Anti-Slavery  action,  because  it  interferes  with 
their  interests,  their  connections,  their  prejudices, 
and  their  ease,  and  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their 
elnirches.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  misunder- 
stand the  Abolitionists,  and  talk  of  their  being 
'•  rabid,"  though  their  most  earnest  efforts  are  but 
as  an  infont's  struggles,  compared  with  the  ferocity 
with  which  the  Slaveholders  rave  at  the  slighest 
interference    with  their  mean    and  diabolical 
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system,  and  their  determination  "to  do  as  they 
please  with  then*  own." 

You  speak  of  the  opponents  of  Slavery  as 
''Free  Soilers."  This  is  a  mistake.  Allow  me 
to  define  the  classes  into  which  their  opponents  are 
divided. 

The  Free  Soilers  are  those  whoso  purpose  it  is  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  Slavery  over  those  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  where  it  does  not  now 
exist,  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Oolunihia,  and 
to  separate  the  National  Government  from  all  con- 
nection with  Slavery,  not  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution. But  they  swear  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  its  Pro-Slavery  clauses,  disclaim  any 
intention  of  interfering,  directly,  with  Slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists. 

2d.  The  Liberty  Party  profess  to  consider  the 
Constitution  as  an  Anti-Slavery  document ;  and 
they  say,  if  it  wore  interpreted,  as  it  should  be, 
Slavery  could  no  longer  exist  in  any  Stato  which 
holds  to  that  document,  inasmucli  as  the  State  laws 
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must  consist  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

3d.  The  Abolitionists  are  they  who  direct  tlieir 
efforts  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  by  exposing  the 
enormity  of  the  system  in  all  its  aspects  ;  by  show- 
ing the  hoUowness  of  j)oliticians  and  the  sins  of  the 
Church ;  by  pointing  out  its  political,  social,  and 
religious  disadvantages.  They  use  no  pliysical 
violence,  they  preach  none,  they  countenance  none. 
They  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience 
only.  They  judge  the  Slaveholder  by  his  own 
standards,  and  point  to  focts  for  their  jusfification. 
It  is  with  this  class  that  I  sympathise.  Their 
labors  arc  carried  on  amidst  great  difficulties,  and 
with  an  amount  of  energy,  zeal,  discretion  and 
faithfulness  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any 
other  pliilanthropic  enterprise. 

As  to  the  Northern  men  who  go  South  in  pursuit 
of  gahi,  or  to  marry  the  planters'  daughters,  they 
do  not,  as  you  think,  take  the  air  of  liberty  along 
with  them.    They  associate  with  the  Slaveholders, 
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and,  imbued  as  they  arc  beforeliand  witli  projiidice 
against  color,  tlicy  readily  imbibe  tlic  liideoiis 
morality  of  the  South,  and  soon  adopt  the  bowie- 
knife,  the  pistol,  and  tlie  whip.  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally found  tliat  Nortliorn  innnigi*ants  are  more 
cruel  than  native  Soutlierners,  and  tliat  tlio  Irish 
and  Scotch  are  worse  than  either. 

When  I  speak  of  Christianity  in  coiniection  with 
Slaveholders,  I  speak  of  it  as  diluted  for  their 
purposes,  to  something  tliat  will,  they  liope,  save 
their  souls  without  intcrAjving  with  i\mv  "  peculiar 
institution."  A  religion  of  justice,  nioroy,  light, 
truth,  and  fair-play,  they  ablior,  and  wotild  proba- 
Uy  hang  the  nian  who  would  persist  in  preaching 
it  among  them. 

A'^ithin  the  last  two  months,  1  have  seen  one 
man  who  was  tarred  and  feathered,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, for  attempting  to  teach  Slaves  to  read ;  and 
another,  a  Baptist  minister,  wlio  was  ducked  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  in  Kentucky,  for  attempting 
to  preach  to  Slaves. 
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Ill  referring  to  the  deaJiicss  to  religious  iiiipres- 
sions  evinced  by  sonic  observers  of  the  02)crations 
of  nature,  you  remark,     Sucli  blindness  is  scarce- 
ly conceivable  to  some  minds,  yet  to  others  the 
opposite  appears  but  the  effect  of  a  warm  imagina- 
tion.   So  inexplicable  is  tlie  human  mind  !  Tlio 
moral  evidence  which  stirs  one  man  to  his  centre, 
brings  no  conviction  to  another."    Tiiis  expresses 
something  of  my  feelings  towards  tlioso  who  regard 
without  respect  or  sympatliy  tlie  efforts  of  the 
enlightened  and  devoted  Abolitionists,   for  the 
overthrow  of  a  usurpation  hostile  to  all  religion,  all 
truth,  all  liberty,  all  progress,  all  science     I  ask 
3'ou,  whether  is  the  more  wonderful  speculative 
blindness  that  you  deplore,  or  this  deatlness  and 
insensibility  to  enormous  crime  and  moral  evil  ? 
And,  what  is  that  religion  good  for,  which  has 
no  operative  power,  which  is  blind  to  the  cliaracter 
of  that  system  of  legalized  violence,  rnpinc,  cru- 
elty, and  lust,  called  Slavery  ? 

If  Slavery  is  so  cunning  that  you,  with  all  your 
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refinomeiit,  tenderness  of  spirit,  deep  feeling, 
religious  sensibility,  and  seientifie  ardor,  can  bo 
brouglit  to  make  terms  with  it  so  tbat  you  count 
"respectable  Slaveholders"  among  your  friends, 
whilst  you  can  hardly  help  despising  the  eloquent, 
self-sacrificing,  higli-minded  Abolitionists,  it  is 
time  to  do  sometliing  to  expose  its  wickedness  and 
hypocrisy. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  freedom,  which  I 
take  because  I  value  your  opinion,  and  thmk  your 
voice  of  weight  on  whatever  side  it  is  given. 


THE  IJBERTY  BKhh. 


(From  the  German  of  Anastasius  Orun.) 
BY     HAKUIET     >V .  LIST. 

I  sat  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain, 
From  my  country  for  away  ; 

Beneatli  me  mountain  ranges, 
Green  vales,  and  corn-fields  lay. 

A  ring  from  off  my  finger, 
In  a  quiet  dream,  I  drew, 

A  pledge  of  love  from  a  dear  one, 
Given  at  the  last  adieu. 

Before  my  eye,  like  a  spy-glass, 
I  held  the  golden  wreath, 
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And  peeped  through  the  little  circle, 
Down  on  the  world  beneath. 

()  !  beautiful  green  mountains  I 
And  golden  fields  of  grain  ! 

Well  may  so  fair  a  picture 
Such  fittino:  frame  contain. 

Here  fflimmerino;  cottanes  jvaily 
The  slope  of  the  mountain  tln*ong, 

There  sickle  and  sc^'tlic  are  glancing, 
The  affluent  stream  along. 

And  beyond,  the  plain,  where  proudly 

The  river  rolls  away, 
And  far  off,  the  blue  mountains. 

With  granite  Avardcrs  grey. 

And  cities  with  white  spires. 

And  forests  green  and  grand, 

And  clouds  that,  like  my  longing  heart. 

Arc  drawn  to  a  distant  land. 
20 
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The  green  earth  and  the  Heavens. 

Man  and  bis  fan*  domaint;!, 
All  these,  encircling  like  a  frame, 

My  little  ring  contains, 

0  !  a  beautiful  picture  ! 

To  see  the  Heavens  above, 
And  all  the  land,  thus  fairly  spanned. 

By  the  golden  ring  of  Love. 


FORW^Utl).  H08 


-fonimrb  ] 

(From  HoiTiiiiiu  Von  Knllersiloltcn.) 
H  Y     T  .     \V  K  X  T  W  0  U  T  JI      II  I     (r  I  X  S  O  N  . 

It  is  a  time  of  swell  and  flood, 

Wc  linger  on  the  strand  ; 
And  all  tluit  might  to  us  brin^ii;  good 

Iii(^<  in  tlje  distant  land. 

Oh  forward  I  for'svavd  !  wiiy  stand  still '{ 
The  flood  will  ne'er  run  dry  ; 

Who  through  the  wave  not  venture  will, 
'i'hat  land  shall  never  spy. 
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"U  is  said  that  ihi^  evU  spirylcs  that  ben  in  the  re^yon,  lioubte  moclio  when  lliey 
Iv  ro  llio  BoUs  tonijon:  nml  this  is  the  cause  wliy  llie  Bella  ben  rongcn,  whan  greet 
lomi>oste  an<l  outrages  of  wclhcr  happen,  to  tlic  end  that  the  fiends  and  wjclfcd  spirytes 
shniild  he  abashi'd  anil       — The  GoMcn  LegcruJ,  by  Wynhm  de  Worde. 
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Henrietta,  tijc  Bxxbt, 


BY    HAURIET  MARTINEAU. 

During  tho  hottest  weather  of  a  summer  long 

gone  by,  the  dress-makers  of  London  were  in  a 

pitiable  state  of  worry  and  exhaustion.  The 

Queen,  —  wife  of  Charles  II.,  had  introduced  a 

sort  of  Bloomer  costume  which  fixed  all  eyes ;  and, 

of  course,  all  female  hearts  were  set  on  having  a 
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suit  like  the  Queen's.  Her  Majesty  had  appeared 
in  the  Park  with  a  white-laced  waisteoat  or  jacket, 
and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  and  a  little  hat  with 
a  feather.  After  this,  there  was  no  rest  for  the 
dress-makers  till  every  lady  had  her  short  petticoat 
and  jacket.  The  gentlemen  professed  themselves 
scandalized,  —  not  at  the  petticoat,  hut  at  the 
ladies  buttoning  their  jackets  up  to  the  throat,  as 
men  button  their  coats  in  cold  weather.  We  hear 
something  also  of  periwigs  under  the  hats ;  but 
this,  which  seems  to  us  the  only  objectionable  part 
of  the  dress  (and  it  was  a  part  not  worn  by  the 
Queen)  seems  to  have  passed  without  challenge  in 
those  days  of  frizzled  pates.  Amidst  the  pressui'e 
on  the  dress-makers,  the  brides  claimed  to  be  the 
first  served  ;  and  the  claim  was  allowed  ;  for  it  was 
clearly  impossible  for  young  ladies  to  be  married 
till  their  wardrobes  were  prepared  after  the  newest 
fashion  :  but  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to 
supply  even  the  brides ;  for  the  apprentices,  and 
the  dress-makers  themselves  were  dying  very  fast, 
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—  sonic  sakl,  with  heat  and  fatigue, — others  said 
with  something  worse.  The  fact  was,  —  the 
Phigue  was  in  London,  and  spreading  fast,  though 
nobody  in  tlic  fashionable  world  chose  to  own  it. 
The  physicians,  seeing  what  would  please,  and 
believing  alarm  to  be  dangerous,  denied  the  fact  in 
genteel  houses,  thougli  they  swallowed  a  lump  of 
spicy  electuary  when  they  rose  in  the  morning,  and 
went  their  rounds  with  lozenges  in  their  mouths, 
and  kept  a  flask  of  Canary  wine  handy,  to  fortify 
tliemsclvcs  when  exhausted.  They  let  the  world 
know  of  these  precautions  afterwards ;  but  at  the 
time,  they  seemed  to  deride  all  apprehensions,  and 
helped  to  cry  "  Peace  !  peace  !  "  when  there  was 
no  peace. 

Miss  Henrietta  Holmes  was  one  of  the  intended 
brides  of  that  summer,  and  for  her  were  many 
needles  plied,  till  one  apprentice  after  another 
dropped  from  her  stool,  or  failed  to  come  to  work 
in  the  morning.  The  gay  girl  knew  nothing  of 
this ;  for  her  lover  kept  from  her  knowledge  all  he 
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could  of  the  spread  of  tho  plague  ;  and  lior  parents 
kept  it  from  themselves.  They  were  very  happy  ; 
and  they  did  not  like  to  think  of  any  disturbance. 
Charles  Osborn,  her  lover,  had  scarcely  any  fear. 
He  and  his  beloved  were  as  healthful  as  people 
could  well  be  ;  and  everybody  thought  they  carried 
long  life  in  their  faces.  Unless  by  some  accident 
from  an  over-adventurous  spirit.,  they  seemed  as 
secure  as  youth,  strength,  energy,  and  gay  hearts 
could  make  them. 

The  wedding-day  arrived.  There  was  a  great 
dinner  at  two  o'clock.  All  the  relations  who  were 
in  London  were  present ;  and  tho  clergyman,  and 
the  family  physician,  and  some  intimate  friends 
besides.  Henrietta  was,  that  day,  a  sight  to  make 
the  most  melancholy  person  cheerful.  Her  round, 
rosy  face  and  dimpled  chin  gave  her  the  air  of 
being  younger  than  she  was ;  and  she  looked  too 
childlike  to  be  a  bride.  She  was  rallied  and 
toasted  rather  too  much  as  a  child,  Charles  thought, 
by  some  of  her  father's  friends  ;  but  they  had 
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dandled  her  as  a  babe,  and  liad  forgotten  the 
hipso  of  yearri.  Just  before  licr  mother  and  the 
other  ladies  left  the  table,  Charles  observed  tliat 
Henrietta  looked  uncomfortable  for  a  moment,  and 
shivered  sliaihtlv,  as  if  from  cold.  He  ordered  the 
door  whicli  led  down  to  the  garden  to  be  closed ; 
and  observed  that  a  draught  of  air  was  more  to  be 
avoided  on  hot  days  when  it  was  pleasantest,  than 
on  occasions  when  nobody  liked  it.  Henrietta 
thanked  him  with  a  smile,  and  presently  withdrew, 
followed  by  mother  and  aunts,  all  eager  to  dress 
her  for  tlie  ceremony  of  the  evening. 

It  was  her  mother  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
her  dress  by  fastening  the  embroidered  jacket,  and 
arranging  the  lace  vufF  within  it.  While  doing 
this,  the  mother  became  suddenly  silent,  —  turned 
the  girl  round  to  face  the  light, — unfastened  a 
jewelled  button  or  two,  —  and  then,  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  asked  her  daughter  how  she  thought 
she  should  go  through  the  ceremony,  —  whether 

she  felt  strong  and  at  ease. 
1* 
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"  0  yes."  roplietl  Ilennotta,  I  shall  get 
through  very  well.    Why  not  ?  " 

"  If  you  feel  iu  the  least  anxious,  or  faint,  or 
weak,  my  dear,  let  mo  know,  and  you  shall  have  a 
cordial  which  will  strengthen  your  heart." 

"Talk  of  cordials,"  said  an  aunt,  "to  a  girl 
with  a  cheek  like  this  !  "  patting  it  fondly.  "  She 
is  fresh  as  a  rose.    She  wants  no  cordials." 

But  Henrietta  did  not  say  so. 

"  Better  give  her  a  little  cordial,"  said  another 
aunt.  "  A  girl  may  need  it  on  such  a  day  as  this 
who  never  did  before,  and  never  raay  again. 
Besides,  I  saw  her  shiver  before  we  left  the 
table." 

"  Henrietta,"  said  her  mother,  nervously  fasten- 
ing the  buttons  again,  "  arc  you  well  ?    Tell  me." 

"Yes,  mother;  —  that  is,  very  nearly  indeed. 
Only  just  a  little  sick." 

"  Yery  natural,  I  am  sure/'  said  everybody. 

"  We  will  ask  Dr.  Hodges  about  the  cordial ;  " 
and  the  mother  was  going  to  call  him,  when 
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Henrietta  stopped  her,  laughing.  She  would 
not  liave  a  word  to  say  to  any  doctor,  as  a 
doctor.  She  was  well  now,  —  quite  well  ;  — 
the  little  qualm  had  passed,  —  was  altogether 
gone. 

Dr.  Hodges  came,  however.  He  was  told  that 
Henrietta  felt  slightly  unwell.  In  spite  of  himself, 
he  looked  gi-ave,  till  he  had  felt  her  pulse,  looked 
at  her  tongue,  and  so  forth.  Then,  with  a  really 
cheerful  face,  — for  he  loved  the  girl  as  if  she  had 
been  his  daughter,  —  he  told  her  it  was  only  a 
little  nervousness,  natural  enough  on  such  a  day. 
She  had  not  lost  her  appetite,  he  had  observed  at 
dinner ;  her  pulse  was  steady,  her  complexion  was 
natural,  her  breathing  easy,  and  she  had  no  pain  : 
—  he  would  venture  to  call  her  perfectly  well ; 
and  in  this,  she  laughingly  agreed.  Once  more, 
her  mother  turned  her  towards  the  light,  unfastened 
her  dress,  put  aside  the  lace  ruff,  and  watched  the 
physician's  countenance.  He  knew  it ;  and  he 
commanded  his  countenance  well.    The  specks  he 
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saw  were  minute  and  few  ;  but  their  character  was 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

He  wished  himself  a  hundred  miles  off.  He 
would  fain  have  had  those  little  marks  on  his  own 
breast  rather  than  go  through  what  he  saw  must 
happen  that  night.    But  he  would  not  leave  the 
scene.     He  was  called  away  to  a  case  more 
advanced  than  hers ;  but  he  hastened  back,  in 
time  to  witness  the  ceremony.     He  saw  her 
married;  and  his  composure  no  doubt  removed 
the  fears  of  the  mother ;  for  all  was  done  cheer- 
fully,—  merrily;  and,  when  the  guests  sat  down 
to  the  evening  banquet,  no  one  but  himself  seemed 
to  see  that  Death  was  of  the  company.    As  soon 
as  the  table  was  cleared,  however,  the  ladies  with- 
drew ;  for  the  bride  could  not  conceal  that  she  was 
oppressed  with  headache.     After  that,  all  was 
gloom  and  terror.    When  the  poor  girl's  frantic 
cries  were  heard  from  up  stairs,  the  one  low  groan 
from  the  bridegroom  sent  everybody  away.  The 
young  husband  could  not  stay  beside  his  bride ; 
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for  she  did  not  know  liim.  While  he  cooled  her 
head,  she  cried  out  for  him,  with  so  agonized  a  cry 
that  he  could  not  bear  it.  From  the  door  he 
actually  heard  the  palpitations  of  her  heart.  By 
midnight,  mortification  had  set  in  on  that  fair 
hreast  whore  the  small  purple  specks  had  caught 
her  mother's  eye.  The  first  passengers  in  the 
early  morning  saw  the  house  shut  up,  and  the  red 
cross  on  the  door ;  and  no  one  was  within  but  the 
old  woman  who  made  her  harvest  of  tending  the 
dead.  She  called  from  the  window  ;  the  dead-cart 
came.  The  old  woman  made  a  plentiful  morning 
meal  of  the  remains  of  the  wedding  feast ;  made  a 
bundle  of  the  rich  dress  of  the  bride,  holding  that 
lace  ruff  to  the  light  with  admiration,  before  she 
folded  it  up  for  her  bundle,  locked  the  door  after 
her  as  she  went  out,  and  left  the  abode  where 
there  had  been  so  much  mirth  yesterday,  and 
where  nothing  was  now  heard  but  the  rustle  of  the 
mice,  which  came  boldly  forth  to  revel  in  the 
fragments  of  the  good  cheer. 
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The  incidents  of  those  days  arc  immortalized  hy 
their  being  erected  into  a  type  of  horrible  and 
inevitable  fate  ;  and  above  all  other  incidents,  that 
of  the  little  purple  stains  on  the  breast.  We  read 
and  talk  of  the  Plague-spot  so  familiarly  that  we 
have  almost  lost  sight  of  what  it  means.  It  would 
bo  well  to  reconsider  it,  and  dwell  upon  it.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing,  for  instance,  as  a  State  with 
an  established  vice  in  it ;  —  if  we  know  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  Democratic  Kepublic  with  a  deep-seated 
Tyranny  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  call  that  tyranny 
a  plague-spot,  we  had  bettor  ponder  what  that 
phrase  truly  means,  and  what  it  certainly  fore- 
bodes. It  is  idle  to  take  our  eyes  from  it  because 
the  thoughtless  exult  in  the  vigorous  youth  of  that 
State,  in  its  bloom  of  promise,  —  in  the  opening 
before  it  of  a  new  and  blessed  career.  If  the 
plague-spot  is  there,  the  bloom  and  the  promise 
will  vanish  like  the  dew  and  the  delicate  beauty 
of  the  desert-flower  when  the  simoom  is  on  the 
way.    Decay  a:    putrescence  are  at  hand. 
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And  is  there  no  escape  ?  —  There  have  been 
instances  of  recovery  from  the  plague;  one  case 
among  ton  thousand.  But  in  that  one  case,  the 
stain  has  been  at  once  recognized  as  a  plague-spot, 
and  instant  and  vigorous  treatment  has  followed. 
Wherever  the  sufferer  has  concealed  and  denied 
the  token,  —  wherever  he  has  rushed  forth  into  the 
street,  declaring  himself  well,  shouting  forth  his 
confidence,  and  mocking  the  pity  and  horror  of 
the  world  that  looked  on ;  —  in  every  such  case, 
perdition  has  overtaken  him,  and  his  self-will 
has  been  his  ironical  epitaph,  engraven  on  the 
memories  of  all  survivors. 

Ambleside,  July  8,  1852. 
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|)dra ;  or,  a  Song  of  tijc  Pcacrt. 

BY    13 .     F  O  X  T  O  X  . 

Set  in  crags  of  lurid  red, 
*  Yawns  a  city  of  the  dead. 
O'er  them  fiery  Asia's  sun 
Hurls  his  headlong  splendors  down. 
Many-horned,  with  planted  feet, 
Up  they  toss  the  dizzy  heat. 
Till,  in  all,  the  shrinking  eye 
Only  sees  one  blazing  sky. 

Through  the  midst  those  crags  are  rent. 
Through  them  drops  the  blank  descent. 
Lo,  midway  'twixt  sky  and  gi'ound, 
All  with  grand  amazement  crowned, 
Piles,  by  viewless  workmen  hewn, 
Starting  through  the  living  stone  ! 
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Here  and  there,  above,  below, 
Niche,  facade,  and  portico, 
Pyramid  with  blunted  head. 
Climbing  stair,  and  colonnade, 
And,  their  graven  fronts  among, 
Words  in  a  forgotten  tongue  ! 

Call  them  palaces,  not  tombs  ! 
Surely  these  some  princely  gnomes 
Fashioned  for  their  king's  abode, 
Then  heaved  alofb  their  gorgeous  load, 
And,  drunk  with  joy,  elate  and  vain, 
Rent  the  earth's  rough  crust  amain, 
And  lefl  a  chink  that  that  sharp  spy, 
Quick-prating  Fancy,  might  descry, 
And  straight  to  envying  man  unfold 
The  glories  of  the  centre  old. 

Tombs  they  were.    Thy  lonely  search  * 
Follow  through  yon  shady  arch. 
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Through  each  gaping,  ghastly,  street ; 
Once  their  tenants'  happy  seat 
Stood  heside  the  rushing  river, 
Stood  as  if  to  stand  forever. 
There  in  careless  merriment 
Royally  their  days  they  spent, 
Sports,  and  feasts,  and  jollity, 
Served  by  slaves  on  bended  knee. 
When  their  joys  had  reached  their  term, 
Royally  they  served  the  worm. 
Garnishing  with  rocky  wreath 
Their  grinning  loathsomeness  beneath. 

To  the  grave  their  pomp  was  brought. 
And  their  vioPs  noise  to  naught. 
Silence  deaf  their  watcher  sat ; 
For  her  cresset  hung  the  bat. 
For  their  Tyrian  curtains  spread 
Naked  rock  around  each  bed. 
Rock  beneath,  and  rock  beside, 
Lay  the  pampered  sons  of  pride. 
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As  the  world's  meek  Saviour  lay, 
Till  angels  rolled  the  stone  away. 

Thrice  the  bones  outlast  the  breath. 
The  longest  life's  a  babe  to  Death. 
Wide-strown  ruin  marks  the  scene 
Of  their  blithe  three-score  and  ten. 
Wing'd  ages  scarce,  with  harmless  plume, 
Fan  their  last  fair  house  of  gloom. 

Yet  their  very  bones  are  gone. 
The  rock  confronts  the  sky  alone, 
Save  for  the  narrow  valley  green. 
Pent  these  rugged  walls  between. 
All  is  strange,  and  all  is  still ; 
Save  the  murmur  of  the  rill 
Vending — oriental  trade  — 
Water  at  the  tamarisk  shade, 
Or  chaffering  with  the  banterer  free, 
Tlie  rosy  oleander-tree, 
For  some  floating  tresses  more 
To  deck  the  wave  they  swept  before  ; 
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And  the  Arab  boy,  half  seen 
Through  the  wild-vine *s  tent  of  green, 
Watching  drowsily  his  flocks 
From  his  nook  among  the  rocks. 

Fast  among  men's  hearths  and  homes 
Lies  a  desert  filled  with  tombs ; 
And  their  noisome  cells  surround 
Souls  in  stony  durance  bound, 
Souls  whose  bodies  play  their  part 
In  the  field,  the  church,  the  mart. 
By  them  runs  life's  busy  din, 
But  no  sound  can  enter  in. 
Enters  not  the  morning  light, 
Not  the  starry  calm  of  night. 
Fiends  have  set  their  watch  full  sure, 
Fiends  have  sealed  the  massy  door. 
And  without  that  rigid  vail,  — 
Mid  those  rocks  of  Moussa's  vale,* 


*  The  Arabic  name  of  ihii  vallej  of  tombs  is  Wady-Moussa,  or 
the  vale  of  Moses. 
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As  the  vine  with  tendrils  deft 
Sought,  and  found  no  entrance-cleft,  — 
Hangs,  in  unprevailing  strife, 
Human  love  on  human  life. 

Who  hath  might  to  rend  apart 
The  stone  that  closes  o'er  the  heart  ? 
Long  may  watchers  weei)  and  wait. 
For  that  stone  is  very  groat. 
Faitli  and  Hope,  linked  hand  in  hand, 
With  heavenward  eyes  expectant  stand, 
Meek  and  lonely,  as  of  yore 
The  Maries,  at  the  sepulchre. 
Hard  and  grim  its  brow  is  knit, 
All  with  grim  hard  records  writ. 
^Tio  their  import  dark  shall  say  ? 
Who  shall  roll  the  stone  away  ? 

Fasts  and  vigils  give  the  art 

To  read  the  language  of  the  heart. 

Read  me  then,  thou  well-met  seer. 

Somewhat  of  the  records  here, 
2* 
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Revealing  thence,  if  thence  thou  may, 
Who  shall  roll  the  stone  away. 

Here  lies  one,  whoso  mighty  youth 
Glowed  with  eloquence  and  truth. 
High  on  Zion's  summit  dun 
Waves  the  palm  that  grew  for  him. 
A  poisoned  sheep  at  Zion's  foot 
Sank  he,  at  a  laurel's  root. 
Dead  to  glory,  dead  to  shame. 
Laid  him  here  the  Lust  of  Fame. 
When  their  anthems  shake  the  sphere, 
Seraphs  stop  in  mid-career 
On  their  humming  harps  to  hear ; 
Vainly  bends  each  earthward  ear. 
Numbing  silence  fills  the  place 
Of  —  voice  so  dear  to  heavenly  race  — 
Manhood's,  with  a  manly  mind 
Pleading  with,  and  for,  mankind. 
Soars  no  more  its  echoing  tone. 
Hollow  sounds  the  rumbling  stone. 
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Shall  tlio  silence  last  for  aye  ? 
Who  sluill  roll  the  stone  away  ? 

Nature  erst  with  liberal  plan 
Framed,  endowed,  and  stamped  a  man. 
Victim  of  a  brother  Cain, 
The  noble  creature  here  lies  slain  ; 
Slain  its  nobler  part  doth  lie. 
Sepulchred  by  Tyranny ; 
Gloom  around  it,  tenfold  gloom 
O'er  the  world  beyond  the  tomb  ; 
And  Rage  and,  in  its  trail,  Remorse 
Gnaw,  sharp-toothed  worms,  its  helpless  corse. 
In  its  stead  a  slave  survives, 
Wretched  engine,  plies  not  lives. 
So  he  still  God's  likeness  wears, 
Hewing  wood,  and  water  bears. 
Let  his  rightful  master  lie 
Sepulchred  by  Tyranny, 
And  blindfold  Virtue  leagued  with  Sin, 
Bid  us  help  to  hold  him  in  ! 
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3Iove  his  lips,  but  not  to  pray. 
Who  shall  roll  the  stone  away  ? 

Hero  was  laid  this  spirit  dead 
By  Despair,  his  lady  wed. 
Foe  thrice-sworn  to  care  and  strife, 
Through  the  summer  of  his  life, 
Like  a  lightsome  bird  roved  he 
From  bank  to  bank  and  tree  to  tree, 
Nor  timely  learned  to  wing  his  flight 
AVhere  rei«2;ns  th'  eternal  Life  and  Light. 
Ne'er  his  joys'  flush  haste  could  brook 
The  hindrance  of  one  filial  look 
To  the  bending  heaven  above, 
In  whose  warm  and  fostering  love 
His  merry  world  was  lapped  and  cherished 
Fell  the  leaves,  and  summer  perished. 
Quaking  sapling,  shrub,  and  tree, 
In  winter's  thin  white  livery, 
Twinkled  back  the  kindly  light. 
Pointing  to  its  birth-place  bright. 
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But  his  fixed  and  earthward  eye 
Saw  hope's  blossoms  fmitless  die. 
While  the  ice-clad  cypress  well 
Of  those  buried  hopes  the  knell 
Tolled  with  cold  and  crystal  clank, 
Stiffened,  deaf,  and  blind  he  sank ; 
And  a  mound  of  sealing  snows 
O'er  his  heavy  tomb-stone  rose. 
Sun  thaws  not  these  drifts  so  gi'ay. 
Who  shall  roll  the  stone  away  ? 

Mammon  reared  this  gilded  stone 
O'er  a  well-beloved  son. 
For  him  your  bitterest  tears  be  shed, 
The  neighbor's  soul,  the  patriot's,  dead, 
Who  once,  without  two  mites  to  give, 
Would  fast  to  bid  the  famished  live, 
Or  cloakless  brave  the  winter's  wrack, 
To  thatch  the  aged  beggar's  back. 
And  tear  the  bribing  merchant's  note. 
And  keep  unsoiled  his  honest  vote  ! 
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He  sees  no  more  fair  Freedom's  pains, 
Languishing  in  golden  chains. 
Where  his  buried  soul  doth  sleep, 
Widows  bowed  and  orphans  weep. 
His  widowed  wife  and  orphaned  seed, 
Dowered  and  portioned  with  need, 
Starve  in  more  than  outward  dearth, 
Starved  their  hearts  and  lone  their  hearth  ; 
And  his  boyhood's  friend  unheard 
Calls  him  from  Want's  dungeon  barred. 
Who  their  anguish  shall  allay  ? 
Who  shall  roll  the  stone  away  ? 

This  soul,  ere  youth  had  danced  its  round. 
Slumbered  on  the  Enchanted  Ground, 
All  unmindful  of  the  cost,- 
Till  the  light  of  life  was  lost. 
Lulled  with  song  of  groves  and  streams. 
And  syrens  soft,  to  venomed  dreams. 
It  laughing  Folly  hither  bore ; 
And  Habit  straight  made  fast  the  door. 
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Then  it  woko  !    It  woke  to  sec 

The  blackness  of  its  misery ! 

Woke  to  grope  the  wiordly  gloom 

Of  a  living-buried  doom ! 

Tiptoe  prim  Morality, 

In  white  large-bordered  garments,  by, 

When  {or  ruth  and  aid  it  cried, 

Passed  it  on  the  other  side. 

How  it  scours  its  evil  lair, 

Frightened  by  the  darkness  there  ; 

Knocks  and  slirieks,  poor  soul !  —  for  day  ! 

Who  shall  roll  the  stone  away  ? 

Here  —  Nay,  peace  !    Thy  task  give  o'er  ! 
Read,  for  I  will  hear,  no  more  ! 
If  it  only  serve  to  show 
These  hidden  things  of  shame  and  wo. 
Nor  faintest  thrill  of  hope  impart. 
Worse  than  vain  thy  boasted  art ! 
Seest  thou  mid  these  hideous  glooms 
No  spu'its  rising  from  their  tombs  ? 
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All  too  long  the  watchers  wait. 
Still  the  stone  is  fixed  as  fate. 
Send,  great  God,  thy  thunders  down. 
Naught  below  can  rend  this  stone. 

Over  stone-bound  sprites  I  gi'ope, 
Oft  as  now,  and  find  no  hope ;  • 
And,  dwelling  mid  these  lonely  glooms, 
Once  I  sat  among  the  tombs 
From  the  pale  first  glow  of  day 
To  its  latest  drowning  ray, 
In  vain ;  but  when  the  midnight  thickened, 
Mine  inner  ear  the  darkness  quickened. 
Till,  choking  down  my  heart's  loud  beat, 
I  heard  the  angels'  stealthy  feet. 
They  love  to  do  their  good,  I  ween, 
As  God  doth  His,  unheard,  unseen. 
With  glee  suppressed  I  heard  them  come 
Whispering  downward  from  their  home  j 
And  round  me  seemed  the  stones  to  roll 
From  many  a  gasping  rising  soul, 
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And,  after,  many  a  still  small  voice, 
To  bit!  th'  cnfrancliiscd  ones  rejoice. 

Thus,  by  Night  and  Silence  trained, 
3fy  sharpened  sense  the  skill  hath  gained 
To  catch, — while  through  his  sunshine  bright 
Tramps  shouting  Noon,  —  their  flutterings  light ; 
And  in  the  statesman's  protest,  flung 
In  the  teeth  of  honored  AYrong, 
In  the  prate  of  Infancy, 
In  the  preacher's  homily, 
In  Confession's  faltering  breath, 
In  the  stifled  moan  of  Death, 
Or  the  solemn  swell  of  prayer 
Stealing  on  the  hallowed  air, 
Where  some  sweet  and  saintly  tongue 
Pleadeth  for  the  listening  throng, 
Thus  I  hear,  from  day  to  day. 
Angels  roll  some  stones  awsiy. 

Cambridge,  Mass  ,  October,  1852. 
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]»  Y     C  A  11  0  L  I  X  K     HE  A  T.  K  Y     I)  A  L  L  . 


"  With  a  noblo  aim, 
To  dare  as  nobly,  is  tlierc  harm  in  that  ? " 

Trometueus  Eou:;d. 

"  Oh,  lioly  knowledge,  holy  liberty, 

0  holy  rights  of  nations !   If  I  speak 

Those  bitter  things  against  the  jugglery 

Of  days,  that  in  your  name  proved  bUnd  and  weak. 

It  is  tliat  tears  ar  i  bitter." 

"  P  iter  things  I  write 
Because  my  sou.,  is  bitter  for  your  salce, 
Oh  Freedom ! " 

Casa  Gui»i  Windows. 


It  was  a  gusty  afternoon.  A  cold  heavy  wind 
from  the  Late  lifted  the  dry  snow,  and  hurled  it 
like  small  pebbles  in  one's  face.  Not  many  things 
would  have  tempted  me,  weak  and  shivering,  from 
my  fireside  ;  but  because  I  was  an  American,  and 
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liad  a  freeman's  work  to  do,  I  wrapt  myself  up  and 
went  out.  Tlie  door  bell  had  been  ringing  inces- 
santly all  the  morning.  A  full  score  of  colored 
fugitives  had  presented  their  claims,  for  food, 
money,  or  clothing,  as  their  necessities  dictated. 
I  did  not  dare  to  send  them  away,  as  I  do  the 
white  beggars  that  swarm  to  my  gate  on  the  least 
encouragement,  neither  could  I  relieve  them  on  the 
instant.  They  were  a  motley  crew ;  some  of  sus- 
piciously unsteady  gait  or  odoriferous  breath,  some 
of  indolent  make  and  lazier  habits.  One  woman, 
I  felt  quite  sure,  had  borrowed  the  baby  which  she 
dandled  in  a  manner  so  mysteriously  uncomfort- 
able. I  listened  to  the  stories  of  all,  took  down 
their  names,  residences,  and  occupations,  and  prom- 
ised to  seek  them  out.  One  or  two  cases  seemed 
urgent,  so  as  soon  as  an  early  dinner  would  permit, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  quarter  designated.  All 
the  afternoon  I  wandered  back  and  forth,  within 
these  limits,  without  being  able  to  identify  one  of 
my  applicants.    Many  a  happy  family  I  saw,  many 
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a  chubby  black  child  volunteered  to  be  my  guide, 
and  led  me  from  one  house  to  another  in  prosecu- 
tion of  my  anxious  search.  Into  many  a  narrow- 
lane,  close  yard,  and  forgotten  by-way,  did  I  pene- 
trate that  stormy  afternoon,  where,  as  I  afterward 
found,  the  ''lady  with  a  spy-glass"  formed  the 
topic  of  harmless  gossip  for  many  a  subsequent 
month.  Wholly  discouraged,  just  as  the  sun  was 
going  down  behind  the  gleaming  lake,  I  bethought 
me  of  a  neighboring  gi-ocery,  whore  I  might  ask 
some  questions.  It  was  kept  by  a  tidy  little  Eng- 
lish woman,  who  knew  nothing  of  those  I  sought. 

"  But,  madam,"  said  she,  observing  my  weary 
look,  *'  There  are  plenty  of  the  fugitives,  and  if 
you  have  anything  to  spare  them,  it  would  be  a 
mercy.  There  is  one  old  woman  who  comes  here 
quite  often.  She  was  here  just  now,  and  told  me 
she  had  no  wood."  "What  is  her  name,  and 
what  do  you  know  of  her  ?  "  I  asked.  **  Her 
name  is  Eliza  Thomas,"  replied  the  woman,  ''and 
I  know  nothing  of  her,  but  that  she  is  honest  and 
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very  poor.  I  keep  this  little  sliop,  and  I  cannot 
affortl  to  give  much  —  that  little  I  wish  to  bestow 
whore  it  will  do  the  most  good.  So,  when  these 
suffering  black  people  come  along,  I  just  trust 
them  for  a  little  sugar  or  tea.  If  they  are  dishon- 
est, I  never  see  them  again,  and  I  do  not  lose 
much.  If  they  come  back,  I  often  find  it  in  my 
power  to  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  by  giving 
them  short  credit."  "And  Eliza  Thomas?" 
"  She  always  pays,  ma'am,  and  very  promptly, 
too ;  but  this  cold  winter  is  almost  too  much  for 
her."  I  looked  hesitatingly  at  the  sky.  The  in- 
ferior streets  in  Toronto  are  seldom  numbered,  and 
there  were  in  this  direction,  few  landmarks  by 
which  I  might  be  guided.  After  a  fruitless  search 
of  half  an  hour,  it  grew  very  dark,  and  I  returned 
to  the  little  shop.  Giving  its  mistress  my  name,  I 
told  her  to  send  the  old  woman  to  me,  whenever 
she  appeared.  The  next  day  it  stormed  heavily. 
I  sat  by  my  niusery  fire,  the  children  playing 

about  me,  and  the  everlasting  stocking  basket  at 
3* 
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my  side.  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock,  when,  after 
a  light  rap  on  the  door,  it  slowly  opened  to  admit 
the  howed,  half  frozen  frame  of  one  of  the  hlackest 
women  I  remember  to  have  seen.  She  wore  a 
warm,  quaint  looking  plaid,  and  a  close  black  silk 
hood.  My  little  boy  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  the 
stove,  and  when  she  was  warm  enougli  to  talk, 
both  he  and  my  baby  girl  listened,  awestruck,  to 
the  broken  accents  which  told  the  following  story. 
"Are  you  a  Guinea  negro?"  was  my  first  ques- 
tion, for  that  shrivelled  frame  miglit  well  have  seen 
more  than  a  century.  '*  No,  missis,"  she  an- 
swered, "but  my  granny  was,  and  a  thousand 
times  blacker  than  I,  though  I  dare  say  young 
master,  there,  thinks  I 'm  black  enough.  They 
ketched  lier  —  la  !  I 've  heerd  her  tell  many  a 
time,  how  she  left  her  babies  sleeping  in  her  hut, 
while  her  husband  was  gone  away  to  fish.  She 
warn't  afraid  of  nothing,  and  she  went  down  to  the 
shore  a-gathering  broom-sedge.  The  pirates  had 
spread  bright-colored  kerchiefs  over  the  ^bushes. 
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They  stuck  to  tbo  thorns,  and  while  she  was 
a-pulling  of  'em  off,  they  bound  her  hands,  and 
carried  her  a^yay  to  the  hold  of  the  ship.  Many  a 
dead  body  was  lifted  from  her  side  and  flung  over- 
board during  the  long,  hot  voyage  ;  but  she  lived, 
lived  to  see  more  children  of  hern,  in  old  Vir- 
ginny." 

"And  where  were  you  born?"  "In  Mary- 
land, missis.  In  Frederick  County,  fourteen  miles 
from  Noland's  ferry.  It  was  old  Gineral  Nelson's 
placo,  and  I  was  Miss  Jenny's  maid.  They  were 
good  people  and  kind  to  me.  But  at  last  a  Mr. 
Waters  come  along,  and  my  young  missis  was 
married,  and  I  went  with  her  to  Georgetown.  Mr. 
Waters  was  a  Methodist,  and  his  church  forbid 
him  to  hold  a  Slave,  unless  he  freed  her  when 
she  come  of  age.  But  after  I  had  nussed  Miss 
Jenny's  four  babies,  she  died  away  like  a  rose  in 
the  summer,  and  old  Col.  Hook,  of  Frederick 
County,  who  had  bought  my  mother,  come  down 
to  buy  me,  too.    My  time  was  not  quite  out,  and 
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massa  made  him  promise  that  he  would  free  me, 
just  as  soon  as  ever  it  was.  And  so  he  would,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  his  word,  hut  the  very  day  after 
we  got  hack  to  the  county,  he  was  caught  in  a  saw- 
mill, and  drawn  out  like  a  plank.  I  saw  him 
myself  a-lying  on  the  grass,  and  you  could  n't  tell 
he 'd  ever  been  a  man.  Them  was  awful  times  for 
us.  There  was  an  auction,  and  we  were  poor  ig- 
norant things,  and  did  not  knuw  how  much  of 
oursels  we  owned." 

**  Was  there  any  other  so  sadly  off  as  yourself?" 
I  asked.  "Oh,  yes,  there  was  a-many  that  ought 
to  have  gone  free,  only  the  son  had  no  conscience. 
There  was  my  husband,  Josh  Gowins.  If  Col. 
Hook  had  a-lived,  he  wouldn't  a-had  but  three 
year  to  work,  but  he  was  sold  at  the  block,  jis  like 
the  cattle,  and  stript  half  naked  that  they  might 
see  he  was  strong.  But  the  Lord  was  merciful. 
Gin'ral  Sam  Eingold,  of  Washington  County, 
bought  us  both,  and  our  five  children,  so  that  we 
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need  n't  be  separate.  I  dai*c  say  you  knowd 
Gin'ral  Sam  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  knew  General  Kinggold;  his  son  was 
killed  in  the  Mexican  war  !  "  •*  The  very  same  ; 
a  terrible  stroke  that.  All  our  hearts  ached  for 
old  missis.  But  1  was  away  long  before  that. 
Here  I  spun  and  sewed  and  cjuiltcd  and  lived 
comfortable,  for  they  treated  me  well,  they  did. 
I  had  two  children,  but  they  died.  It  was 
no  matter  for  that,  they  went  free  to  Heaven. 
The  Gin'ral  died,  and  there  was  another  auc- 
tion, and  they  sold  one  of  my  girls  away  from 
me.  My  husband  was  dead,  and  they  sent  me 
away  to  ole  Virginny,  with  four  children.  Two 
on  'em  went,  I  do  n't  know  where,  and  two  on  'em 
went  with  me  to  Tokay  County,  to  ole  Sam  Hit. 
It 's  a  cussed  place,  that  ole  Vu-ginny,  and  there 
I  was  worked  to  the  death.  I  married  Harry 
Thomas,  who  was  ole  Missis  Carter's  boy.  I  had 
three  children,  but  I  only  raised  one.  The  beasts 
in  the  field  could  n't  a-raised  their  young,  worked 
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as  I  was  worked.  Early  and  late,  on  those  cold 
mountain  sides,  I  carried  stone,  with  a  sheep-skin 
apron  on,  I  dug  an  ice  house,  and  as  I  was  the 
only  woman  he  had,  I  tended  sixteen  cows  and  a 
hundred  pigs,  all  through  one  cold  winter,  freezing 
my  cars  and  feet,  many 's  the  time.  I  was  whip- 
ped to  death,  missis,  that  I  was,  and  the  scars  '11 
go  to  the  grave  with  me.  Never  heforey  if  I 've  a 
tongue  in  my  head." 

**  That   was    hard,   indeed,"  I  interrupted. 

Hard  !  missis,  'twas  t' other  side  of  hard;  but 
the  Lord  did  n't  forget  me.  My  husband  was 
twenty  years  older  than  mo,  and  his  ole  missis 
thought  she  might  die,  and  leave  him  to  a  hard 
master,  so  she  gave  him  a  pas.?  and  hurried  him 
off  to  Hagarstown.  He  would  n* t  go  without  me, 
missis,  may  the  Lord  forever  bress  his  ole  bones 
for  that !  I  had  a  daughter  in  Hagarstown.  She 
was  free  by  right,  but  her  missis  married  an  ole 
scamp  jis  before  she  died.  Then  everything  v^rent 
to  pot,  and  they  sold  my  girl  right  in  the  face  of 
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the  will,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  not  her  missis' 
dehts  cither.  Well,  I  went  right  to  her,  and  they 
guessed  I  would,  and  so  they  ketched  me  easy." 

"  How  did  they  treat  you  then  ?  "  "No  worse, 
they  could  n't.  They  chained  my  legs  together, 
and  beat  me  dreadful.  But  after  six  months  or  so, 
they  got  tired,  and  then  Missis  Carter  sent  for  me. 
'Eliza,'  says  she,  'why  didn't  you  go  off  with 
Harry  ? '  *  I  could  n't,  ma'am,'  says  I,  *  they 
ketched  me.'  So  she  wrote  me  a  pass  as  she  lay 
on  her  bed,  and  that  blessed  night  I  was  off  to 
Hagarstown  again.  I  had  a  hard  lime  of  it  though, 
for  my  ole  man  was  a-waiting  for  me  furder  on,  at 
Harrisburg." 

"  How  old  arc  you? "  I  asked,  suddenly,  for  I 
could  scarce  reconcile  the  energy  with  which  the 
old  woman  spoke,  with  her  withered  face  and 
crone-like  figure.  **  I 've  been  treated  so,  missis, 
I  'vc  forgot  all  my  knowledge.  I  can 't  think,  no 
how,  but  when  I  was  in  Hagarstown,  I  went  to  my 
young  missis.    She  is  seventy-one.    She  was  Miss 
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Kitty  Nelson,  and  she  married  a  Lawrence,  and 
she  told  me,  I  was  seventy-five,  and  that 's  all  I 
know." 

'*  Poor  creature,"  said  I,  **  you  have  suffered  a 
great  deal."  **  A  deal,  missis,  a  deal.  You  see 
they  hated  me  so,  and  yet  it  was  n't  me  they  hated ; 
hut  nothing  could  heat  them  Hits  for  natural  spite  ! 
And  so,  you  see,  missis,  eight  years  ago,  we  got 
safe  to  New  York,  where  my  old  man  took  care  of 
gardens  up  town,  and  I  found  friends  among  the 
ladies.  Then  this  dreadful  law  was  passed,  and 
Harry  said,  please  God,  I  '11  set  my  foot  in  Canada; 
hut  he  was  upwards  of  ninety,  and  it  was  n't  easy 
moving.  We  came  in  the  spring.  They  cheated 
us,  on  the  road.  My  daughter  and  her  boy  died, 
and  we  got  carried  round  to  Hamilton.  We  was  a 
long  time  getting  here,  and  then  this  winter  there 
was  no  work  but  chopping.  Feeble  as  he  was,  — 
and  nobody 's  spry  at  ninety, — my  ole  man  walked 
three  miles  out  into  the  woods,  at  five  every  morn- 
ing, and  never  came  back  for  his  dinner  till  it  was 
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dark.    Every  week  I  kept  hoping  I 'd  get  some 

money,  but  they  would  n't  give  him  any  till  he 'd 

chopped  twenty  cords,  and  long  before  that  he  was 

down  with  the  rheumatis.    Now  he  can't  lift  his 

hand  to  his  head,  and  I  have  to  work  or  beg  for 

both ;  but  he  did  n't  forsake  me,  and  I  '11  never 

forsake  him,  God  Almighty  help  me,"  and  the 

poor  old  thing  burst  into  tears. 

My  children  listened  sadly,  and  before  I  could 

speak,  my  golden-haired  Lily,  a  little  more  than 

two  years  old,  gathered  up  the  brightcolored 

beans,  with  which  she  was  playing,  and  poured 

them  into  her  lap.     Little  could  her  childish 

heart  take  in  the  tale  of  misery  to  which  they 

had  listened,  but  her  quick  eye  penetrated  to  the 

need  of  food,  and  she  said  imploringly,  "  Take 

these,  poor  old  aunty,  and  put  them  in  your  pot, 

and  stew  the  old  man  some  soup."      Lord  love 

you,  darling,"  said  the  old  woman,  drying  her 

eyes,  "  Lord  love  you,  I  have  whole  bags  of  peas 

and  beans  in  the  house,  but  if  I  was  starving,  I 
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could  n't  touch  them,  for  I  brought  them  for  seed, 
and  please  God,  when  the  weather  turns  warm, 
I  '11  find  a  bit  of  ground,  somewhere,  and  raise 
finer  beans  than  these,  my  baby." 

Those  who  have  followed  my  story  thus  far,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  flannels  and  food  were  soon 
provided  for  this  feeble  pair,  and  that  God  did 
please  to  let  them  raise  still  finer  beans  than  those. 
She  and  her  husband  still  live,  crippled  by  the 
rheumatism  contracted  in  theii'  terrible  journey, 
and  the  exposures  of  that  terrible  winter.  Con- 
trary to  my  usual  practice,  I  have  preserved  in  this 
sketch  the  true  names  of  Eliza's  owners.  They 
give,  in  this  case,  the  air  of  verity,  which  her  talc 
requires,  being  persons  well  known  throughout  the 
Union,  and  for  the  most  part  beloved  by  their  de- 
pendents. As  for  **tliem  Hits,"  may  their  "nat- 
ural spite  "  sustain  them  under  the  mortification ! 
It  is  not  always  those  who  have  bad  owners,  who 
suffer  most  under  a  system  like  this,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  show,  that  the  accidents  against  which 
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Slavery  cannot  provide,  are  pregnant  with  suflfer- 
ings  quite  as  severe  as  those  it  distinctly  author- 
izes or  encourages.  It  is  not  in  Slave  States  alone 
that  colored  people  are  wronged  for  their  color's 
sake.  Instead  of  boinnj  brou^^ht  from  Lewiston  to 
Toronto,  by  the  Lake,  a  short  and  pleasant  jour- 
ney, Eliza  Thomas  and  her  aged  husband  were 
guided  to  Hamilton,  and  thence  worked  their  way 
by  land  to  Toronto.  Beset  by  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  Canadian  cupidity  could  surround  them, 
and  losing  a  feather  for  every  question  they  asked, 
they  reached  this  city  impoverished  and  distracted. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  fugitives  say  that  they 
wish  they  had  never  left  the  ole  quarter ;  "  but 
old  and  feeble  as  the  Thomases  are,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  tempt,  cajole,  nor  delude  them  into 
saying,  that  they  regretted  the  step  they  had  taken. 
"  Please  God,"  the  old  woman  will  say,  "  we 
can't  suffer  no  more.  If  we  have  but  one  meal  a 
day,  we  can  die  in  peace.  Blessed  arc  they,  who 
lay  down  by  the  road.    Blessed  also  they,  whom 
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He  has  kept  alive.  I  'in  glad  I 've  come,  missis, 
—  glad!"  Nor  can  the  States  throw  a  single 
stone  at  their  Canadian  sister  in  this  matter.  A 
year  ago,  a  faithful  elderly  woman,  for  several 
years  a  servant  in  my  own  family,  started  to  come 
from  Boston  to  Toronto,  to  take  charge  of  two 
infant  children.  Their  mother,  a  member  of  the 
same  Methodist  church  as  herself,  had,  dying,  left 
them  to  her  care.  Her  friends  in  Boston  told 
her  that  as  she  was  old  and  alone,  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  take  a  seat  in  the  first  class  cars. 
She  did  so,  and  reached  Albany  comfortably.  At 
Albany  she  bought  a  first  class  ticket  for  Buffalo, 
but  after  waiting  several  hours,  after  the  train  had 
left,  she  was  told  at  the  office,  that  no  first  class 
train  would  leave  for  several  days.  She  was  too 
ignorant  to  know  that  this  could  not  be  true,  and 
as  freight  that  belonged  to  her  had  gone  on  to 
Buffalo,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  placed  in  an 
emigrant  car.  A  kindly  German  woman  seated 
her  on  the  top  of  a  blue  chest,  and  offered  her  rosy- 
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clicelvcd  apples,  to  cheer  the  way.  Her  trunk, 
containhio:  nearly  all  that  she  was  worth  in  the 
world,  was  lost  upon  the  road,  and  her  carpet-bag 
was  stolen  from  her  in  Buffalo,  where  she  arrived 
in  a  flooding  rain,  by  a  man  who  offered  to  take 
care  of  it.  She  reached  this  place,  lame  and 
heart-sick.  The  trunk  was  subsequently  recovered, 
through  my  agency,  but  the  bag  she  never  saw 
again. 

Could  "them  Hits"  have  shown  more  "nat- 
ural spite  "  than  the  Northern  man  who  wilfully 
deluded  this  patient,  loving  child  of  God  ?  "  The 
church  will  quake  when  a  strong  man  treads  its 
floor,"  said,  not  long  ago;  an  eloquent  friend  of  the 
Slave.  So  may  the  State,  and  children  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  feel  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyred Rogers,  and  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish,  run 
tingling  through  their  veins,  may  well  rejoice  when 
a  strong  voice  shakes  the  walls  of  our  Senate 
chamber. 

Right  glad  am  I,  being  such  an  one,  to  recog- 
4.* 
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nize  the  pointed,  sarcastic  emphasis  of  Horace 
Mann,  —  the  noble  Christian  argument  of  Charles 
Sumner.  Let  us  thank  God  that  Massachusetts 
had  two  such  sons,  to  send  to  the  National  Coun- 
cils ;  two,  of  whose  scholarship  and  manly  power, 
of  whose  various  accomplishment  and  deep  religious 
sense  of  right,  the  oldest  State  of  the  oldest  conti- 
nent might  well  be  proud.  Methinks  if  I  had  seen 
Charles  Sumner  ^*  seize  his  right,"  if  I  had  heard 
those  calm  and  noble  words  fall  well  and  wisely 
from  his  lips,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  had  risen  from  his  grave, 
to  shame  her  with  the  bitter  fact  of  her  degeneracy. 
I  could  have  wished  to  share  his  privilege  and 
utter  words  that  a  century  hence  will  be  all  that 
is  remembered  of  the  session  of  1851  and  1852. 
As  Abolitionists,  let  us  thank  God,  that  with  a 
clear  conscience,  ho  could  stand  there  before  the 
nations,  and  lift  up  a  protesting  voice.  Let  us 
thank  God  that  words  were  spoken  there  and  then, 
containing  the  vital  truths  of  the  All-Father,  words 
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that  however  it  may  seem  to  us,  or  them,  will  do 
their  work  before  they  die,  with  every  man  who 
heard  them. 

I  believe  with  Mr.  Sumner,  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  would  have  disowned  the  idea  of 
framing  a  Pro-Slavery  compact.  I  believe  with 
Mr.  Sumner  that  the  great  men  whom  the  nation 
first  worshipped,  were  true  to  the  ideal  of  freedom. 
I  follow  in  perfect  sympathy  every  one  of  his  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  framing  and  the  interpret- 
ing of  all  the  articles  in  question ;  but  what  does 
this  avail  us  practically  ?  Of  what  consequence  is 
it,  that  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Franklin  were  true  men,  if  their  descendants  in  the 
third  generation  have  proved  false  ?  Of  what  use 
to  have  an  Anti-Slavery  constitution,  if  it  receive 
nothing  but  a  Pro-Slavery  interpretation?  And 
last  and  saddest,  what  avails  it,  in  the  present,  to 
speak  true  and  noble  words  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  Union,  when  there  are  none  but  Pro-Slavery 
men  to  act  upon  these  words ;  none  but  the  preju- 
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diced  and  iiureasonablc  to  hear  tlioin.  As  it  was 
grand  to  compel  such  to  hear,  it  were  divine  to 
compel  such  to  receive.  Farther  still,  if  they  who 
listened  in  astonishment  to  those  eloquent  words, 
liad  been  convinced  by  them,  and  instantly  deter- 
mined to  act  npon  them,  as  men  acted  in  the 
infancy  of  our  Kepublic,  of  what  avail  had  it  been  ? 
Wo  should  but  repeat  the  sad  story  of  the  last 
seventy  years,  re-enact  the' tragedy  of  the  nation. 
If  we  stood  once  more  where  Washington  stood  in 
theory,  our  acts  of  the  third  generation  would 
again  disown  our  noble  ancestry.  No,  it  will  not 
do,  to  have  a  Constitution  which  is  not  opposed  to 
Freedom ;  we  must  have  one  that  claims  it  with 
emphasis ;  —  it  will  not  answer  to  have  a  Constitu- 
tion which  does  not  approve  of  Slavery,  we  must 
liave  one  that  disowns  and  prohibits  it  everywhere  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  may  God  bless  and  strengthen 
those,  who  with  true  hearts  speak  true  words,  and 
try  to  rekindle  on  the  long-desecrated  national 
altar,  the  ancient  vestal  flame.    Turning  from  Mr. 
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Sumner's  speech  to  Mr.  Mann's  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, which  gives  the  history  of  the  recent 
growth  of  the  Slave  power,  our  hearts  may  well 
sink  and  die.  Die  !  that  were  too  easy.  God  no 
longer  demands  a  painful  death  of  his  saints  and 
martyrs.  Oh  no  !  The  harder  duty  is  now  a 
righteous  life.  Men  and  women  of  this  century 
ponder  upon  its  responsibilities.  Not  long  ago,  a 
gentle  but  true-hearted  daughter  of  Massachusetts, 
said  through  streaming  tears,  **  I  tremble  when  I 
think  how  much  this  country  needs  a  national  mis- 
fortune." As  God  is  just,  whatever  this  country 
needs  it  will  surely  have,  and  no  reflecting  man 
will  disown  the  need  or  the  desert. 

Toronto,  Canada,  Sept.  25,  1852. 
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ai)c  Slauc  illotljci*. 

BY     EDWIN     C  H  A  P  M  A  X . 

Husii  thee,  my  baby,  on  tby  mofclior's  breast ; 
There,  pretty  dear  one,  nestle  to  thy  rest ; 
Thou  yet  art  mine  by  every  tender  tie 
Of  helpless  and  endearing  infancy. 
Thou  image  of  my  husband  •—  husband  ?  no, 
I  may  not  call  him  husband ;  bitter  woe 
Will  one  day  fall  upon  our  broken  hearts. 
When  need  o'*  cruelty  our  union  parts. 
Thou  image  of  thy  father  !  happy  name 
Where  their  own  offspring  men  may  boldly  claun 
As  the  free  gift  of  Heaven  !  Thou  image  dear 
Of  thy  beloved  father,  dark  and  drear 
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Appoars  thy  future,  though  thou  smilest  now, 
And  God's  own  seal  is  stamped  upon  thy  brow. 
Why  fehould'st  thou  live  and  grow,  mid  sport  and 
glee, 

Beguiling  my  fond  lieart  of  misery, 
While  I  behold  thee,  heedless  of  the  day 
When  they  shall  bear  tliec  to  thy  doom  away  V 
Why  should'st  thou  twine  thee  round  thy  fiither's 
soul, 

And  e'en  his  weariness  and  pain  control 
By  thy  sweet  winning  ways,  thou  thoughtk^ss 
child, 

Thy  face  all  beaming  and  thy  spirits  wild  'i 
Go  !  wither,  wail,  and  die  !  thy  life  is  cursed, 
Thy  infancy  mid  keenest  anguish  nursed  I 
I  would  thou  wert  not  born  !    0  God,  forgive, 
And  grant  him  still  beneath  my  eye  to  live  ; 
Perchance  I  may  preserve  him  at  my  side, 
And  he  may  still  within  my  home  abide 
For  many  blessed  years  !    Father  I  kneel, 
And  all  thy  goodness  now  would  deeply  feel. 
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And  all  thy  hopes  would  cherish  !    If  I  sin, 
Pour  thou  thy  Spirit  on  my  soul  within, 
And  purify  mo  wholly  ;  let  mc  be 
Submissive  as  a  lisping  child  to  thee. 

Hush  thee,  my  baby,  on  thy  mother's  breast  j 
There  heli^less  dear  one  thou  may'st  safely  rest 
Thy  future  !  still  its  shadows  darkly  lower  ! 
Out  of  that  darkness  comes  the  fiital  hour, 
When,  filled  with  boyhood's  grace,  or  manhood's 
strength, 

Thou  shalt  bo,  sullen,  made  to  stand  at  length 
To  show  thy  sinews  and  thy  limbs  firm  knit, 
For  life-exhausting  labor  all  too  fit. 
How  wilt  thou  bear  the  cane-field's  rugged  toil. 
Or  dwell  beneath  the  rice-swamp's  plashy  soil  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  curse  the  Slave  that  gave  thee  birth. 
Polluting  with  her  love  the  shuddering  earth  ? 
Nay,  curse  her  not,  if  still  she,  wretched,  live  ; 
But  that  she  bore  thee,  tenderly  forgive  ! 
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Remember  all  her  tears,  Lor  prayers,  her  love, 
Her  liopc  to  meet  thee  in  the  realms  above, 
AMiere,  from  all  bondage  freed,  from  strife  secure, 
While  ages  joined  to  ages  shall  endure, 
She  shall  walk  with  thee  through  the  fields  of 
light. 

Where  gentle  spirits  only  wander,  bright. 
And  all  the  air  is  love  !    0  Saviour  come 
In  God's  own  time,  and  take  mo  to  thy  home  ! 

Hush  thee,  my  baby,  on  thy  mother's  breast, 
There  sleep  in  thy  unconscious,  dewy  rest. 

Bristol,  England,  September,  1852. 
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Personality. 

BY     CHARLES     K.     W  II I  P  P  L  E  . 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement  until  now,  this  saying  has  been  con- 
stantly repeated;  The  Abolitionists  arc  evidently 
sincere  and  well-meaning  people,  but  they  fail  of 
their  object,  and  destroy  their  own  influence, 
through  their  harsh  language  and  gross  person- 
ality." Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  theu'  conduct  in 
this  respect  not  only  brings  an  ill  name  upon  them, 
but  deprives  them  of  certain  substantial  advan- 
tages, such  as  the  power  of  speaking  in  places,  and 
of  being  heard  by  persons,  at  present  inaccessible 
to  them.  Many  a  pulpit  would  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  preachers  of  Anti-Slavery,  and  many 
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a  congregation  of  respectable  and  influential  men 
would  have  listened  to  their  words,  if  they  would 
only  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  ways  of 
the  place,  and  denounced  the  sin  in  abstract 
generalities  that  would  leave  the  sinner  alike 
undisturbed,  whether  ho  slumbered,  mused,  or 
listened.  Perhaps  they  took  warning  from  the 
usual  inefficacy  of  such  preaching.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  these  impracticable  men  pursue 
their  original  course,  paying  no  more  heed  to  the 
warning  voices  around  and  behind  them  than  did 
the  princess  Perie-zadeh  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when 
in  pursuit  of  the  talking  bu-d,  the  singing  tree,  and 
the  yellow  water.  Perhaps  indeed  they  saw 
reason,  like  the  princess,  to  doubt  the  friendly 
purpose  of  those  warnings,  but  had  they  believed 
them  wise,  they  would  hardly  have  failed  to  accept 
the  instruction,  even  from  enemies.  It  may  be 
useful  to  some  to  rehearse  the  reasons  why  they 
originally  adopted,  and  why  they  still  continue  the 
practice  of  plain  speaking. 
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The  Latin  proverb,  of  toiicbing  a  thing  with  tljo 
needle's  point,  and  the  Englij-sh  one,  of  hitting  the 
nail  on  the  licad,  express  at  once  tlio  precision  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  thing  done.    When  the 
Abolitionists  found  it  needful  to  mention  Slavery 
at  all,  their  obvious  course  was,  not  to  go  "  about 
it  and  about  it,"  but  to  go  to  it.    Desiring  of 
course  both  that  their  words  should  be  understood 
and  should  produce  an  impression,  they  stated  in 
clear  language  what  the  sin  in  question  was,  who 
were  its  perpetrators,  what  circumstances  made 
their  offence  an  aggravated  one,  and  what  course 
of  repentance  and  amendment  justice  required  of 
them.    As  Nathan  to  David,  they  first  described 
the  offence,  and  then  said  to  the  offender,  "  Thou 
art  the  man."    If  David  had  repelled  the  parable 
as  a  slanderous  imputation  upon  his  character,  had 
offered  a  reward  for  Nathan's  head,  and  had 
enacted  a  law  imposing  fine  and  imprisonment 
upon  whoever  should  interfere  with  his  seduction 
of  wives  and  murder  of  their  husbands  —  and  if 
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courtiers  iiiid  priests  had  united  in  saying  that 
though  adultery  and  murder  were  evils  in  a  State, 
yet  that  the  meddling  of  officious  prophets  made 
the  matter  a  great  deal  worse,  and  that  David 
would  have  done  what  was  right  in  the  premises  if 
he  had  been  let  alone  —  the  parallel  with  modern 
times  would  have  been  complete. 

The  practical  advantage  of  this  plainness  of 
speech  has  been  manifest  to  the  Abolitionists  from 
the  commencement,  though  their  opponents  have 
not  ceased  magnanimously  to  warn  them  that  they 
were  injuring  their  own  cause  by  it.  A  recent 
instance  exemplifies  this  effectiveness  of  direct 
application  of  the  truth  to  individuals,  so  forcibly 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  it. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  well  known  for 

many  years  past  as  a  Pro-Slavery  clergyman, 

formerly  in  New  Orleans  and  since  in  Philadelphia, 

not  only  bore  with  perfect  quietness  the  censures 

of  the  Abolitionists  directed  against  his  class,  but 

even  when  he  was  montioncd  by  name  in  company 
5* 
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with  Drs.  Spring.   Taylor,   Dewey,  llogcrs  of 
Boston,  Bishop  Hopkins,  and  Professor  Stuart,  he 
showed  no  sensibility,  thinking,  as  he  said,  that 
the  statement  which  associated   him  with  such 
names  could  produce  no  unfavorable  impression 
upon  the  public  mind.    But  when,  in  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  he  was  individually  quoted  as 
giving  his  influence  to  the  support  of  Slavery,  the 
imputation  became  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear ;  he 
said  "  it  was  a  very  different  thing  when  he  alone 
was  singled  out,"^nd,  though  unable  to  disprove 
his  occupancy  of  a  Pro-Slavery  position,  he  availed 
himself  of  some  inaccuracy  in  the  quotation  in 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  to  bring  a  suit  against  its 
author  for  libel,  laying  the  damages  at  twenty 
thousand  dollars  ;  according  to  that  passage  of 
Scripture  which  saith — "If  thy  brother  offend 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone ;  and  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  point ;  but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
send  to  him  one  or  two  lawyers ;  and  if  he 
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will  not  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  court  and  the 

Now  if  this  case  should  be  pushed  to  trial,  it  is 
very  possible  that  a  vigorous  "  putting  to  the  ques- 
tion "  of  those  drawn  as  jurymen  might  exclude 
all  Abolitionists  from  their  number,  and  that  a 
jury  might  thus  be  collected  of  so  Pro-Slavery  a 
character  as  (keeping  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity)  to  give,  on  the  technical 
point  of  inaccuracy  of  quotation,  a  verdict  of  more 
than  six  and  a  quarter  cents  damages.  In  that 
case,  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  would 
suffer  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  her  blunder  (a 
preposterous  one  indeed,  in  a  civilized  country,)  of 
trusting  in  equity  rather  than  law.  This,  though 
a  present  misfortune,  would  teach  the  useful  lesson 
of  verbal  accuracy  in  the  quotations  in  her  next 
book,  (may  it  speedily  appear.)  But  meantime, 
one  main  purpose  of  the  quotation  is  accomplished 
as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  literally  correct.  A 
leader  in  the  Pro-Slavery  host  has  been  reached. 
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pierced  to  the  quick  through  the  joints  of  his 
arinaclillo  mail  of  indifference.  Moreover,  he 
himself,  like  Samson,  has  disclosed  the  secret  of 
his  previous  security.  He  could  tolerate  the  impu- 
tation of  any  amount  of  baseness,  if  associated  in 
the  reproach  with  those  whom  the  world  and  the 
church  estoem  **  good  society,"  but  the  finger  of 
scorn  pointed  at  him  individually  and  alone  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  This  fact  being  found, 
let  Abolitionists  **  make  a  note  of." 

Many  people  seem  to  think  —  or  rather  to  take 
for  granted  without  thinking  —  that  there  is  no 
justice  whatever  in  what  they  call  the  "person- 
ality "  and  the  "  harsh  language  "  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists. They  do  not  object  to  the  most  energetic 
plainness  of  speech  in  judicial  or  political  proceed- 
ings ;  they  permit  the  judge  to  address  as  a  pick- 
pocket him  who  has  been  clearly  proved  such ; 
and  they  like  their  Post  or  Courier  the  better  for 
calling  the  opposite  candidate  everything  but  an 
honest  man,  even  when  no  particular  malefaction 
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is  proved  against  him.  But  when  the  Abolitionists 
stigmatize  unfj[uestionably  base  conduct  as  base,  or 
designate  by  name  and  office  one  who,  under  the 
mask  of  religion  and  republicanism,  is  a  traitor  at 
once  to  Liberty  and  Christianity,  an  outcry  is 
immediately  raised  against  them  as  abusive  and 
libellous. 

Abuse  (in  words)  is  an  accusation  not  founded 
in  truth.  But  the  Abolitionists  not  only  make 
just  charges  against  the  practisers  and  defenders  of 
Slavery,  but  prove  them  just.  Their  appeal  has 
always  been  to  facts,  to  reason,  and  to  Christianity. 
They  have  proved,  by  an  overwhelming  abundance 
of  testimony,  these  several  positions. 

That  the  Slaves  are  treated  with  gross  injustice 
by  the  fact  of  being  held  as  Slavey,  apart  from  any 
special  additional  cruelty. 

That  the  free  colored  people,  North  and  South, 
are  treated  with  gross  injustice  in  consequence  of 
the  ideas  which  Slavery  generates  and  perpetuates 
respecting  their  race. 
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That  the  people  of  the  North  lose  sonic  of  their 
most  unquestionable  and  most  important  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  the  means  used 
to  defend  Slavery. 

That,  since  Slavery  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
Republicanism,  the  open  practice  of  it,  and  the 
sophistical  reasoning  which  is  openly  used  in  its 
defence  are  working  most  serious  injury  to  the 
Eepublican  ideay  upon  which  our  nation  is 
founded,  and  in  which  chiefly  consists  the  supe- 
riority that  we  claim  over  European  and  Asiatic 
nations. 

That  since  Slavery  is  a  great  general  violation, 
(comprising  almost  every  conceivable  particular 
violation,)  of  Christianity,  its  theory  and  practice 
are  working  constant  and  enormous  evil  to  the 
Christian  idea,  and  thus  gradually  lowering  the 
standard  of  morality  and  religion. 

That  as  continuance  in  the  state  of  Slavery 
cannot  but  be  most  debasing  to  the  Slave,  both  in 
his  material,  social,  and  spiritual  relations,  so  the 
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systematic  enforcing  of  that  debasement,  and  its 
necessary  reaction,  by  contact,  upon  himself,  must 
be  an  actively  deteriorating  influence  upon  the 
Slaveholder,  in  his  material,  social,  and  spiritual 
relations. 

And,  finally,  that,  as  the  ill  effects  of  Slavery 
cannot  cease  but  with  the  destruction  of  their 
cause,  and  as  the  continuance  of  so  vicious  a  rela- 
tion necessarily  prevents  the  application  of  those 
means  upon  which  both  parties  must  depend  for 
elevation  and  improvement,  the  only  rational  and 
effectual  beginning  of  a  removal  of  the  evils  of 
Slavery  is  the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery. 

All  these  positions,  I  say,  are  abundantly  j^rovcd 
in  the  lectures,  newspapers,  and  tracts  of  the  Abo- 
litionists. Wc  are  therefore  authorized  to  refer  to 
them  as  established  facts  in  the  history  of  Slavery, 
and  to  hold  the  active  supporters  of  that  system 
responsible  for  them  in  chief,  and  its  passive 
supporters  responsible  in  proportion  to  the  aid  and 
comfort  they  furnish  to  the  institution.    To  do 
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this,  in  direct  and  unequivocal  language,  is  not 
abuse,  nor  injustice,  nor  unjustifiable  personality, 
nor  officious  intermeddling  with  that  which  does 
not  concern  us.  It  is  at  once  our  right  and  our 
duty.  Not  for  their  speech  only,  but  for  their 
unjustifiable  silence,  will  God  bring  men  into 
judgment. 

The  singling  out,  for  especial  reprobation,  of  in- 
dividuals whose  voluntary  partizanship  for  Slavery 
is  aggravated  by  their  ample  means  of  knowing 
better,  or  whose  eloquence,  literary  distinction,  or 
exalted  station  make  them  particularly  dangerous 
opponents  of  liberty,  is  not  only  right  and  judi- 
cious in  itself,  but  it  is  our  natural  defence  against 
the  worldly  wisdom  of  those  who,  valuing  character 
less  than  reputation^  do  not  shrink  from  being 
associated,  even  in  infamy,  with  men  distinguished 
in  name  or  station.  If  plain  John  or  Joel  sup- 
ports himself  in  a  false  and  vicious  position  by 
leaning  on  the  statesmanship  of  Daniel,  or  the 
theological  reputation  of  Moses,  or  the  judicial 
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eminence  of  Benjamin,  lie  needs  to  be  assured 
that  such  distinguislicd  accompliceship  will  not 
shelter  him  from  accountability,  either  to  God 
above  or  men  below ;  that  at  both  tribunals  his 
single  person  must  meet  the  accusations  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  receive  whatever  retribution 
follows,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  offender.  The 
wisdom  of  the  State  has  decided  that  each  partner 
is  liable  for  the  whole  tax  assessed  upon  his  firm. 
In  applying  the  same  rule  to  whatever  injustice 
is  done  in  senates,  associations,  and  conventions, 
and  exacting  the  same  responsibility  from  their 
individual  members,  I  repeat  that  the  Aboli- 
tionists have  acted  rightly  and  wisely;  and  the 
Reverend  Joel  Parker,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a 
faithful,  though  unwilling,  witness  that  this  course 
is  effective. 

But  here  three  classes  of  persons  inter[>ose  a 

protest.    The  timid  friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery 

cause  —  "such  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 

strong  meat"  —  its  sagacious  enemies,  who  seeing 
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that  this  course  is  effective,  volunteer  their  disin- 
terested opinion  against  it,  —  and  persons,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  who  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  action  to  understand  the  movements 
of  the  opposing  parties  —  unite  in  declaring  that 
the  effect  of  such  plain  speaking,  though  by  no 
means  slight,  is  adverse  to  those  who  use  it.  The 
editor  of  the  London  Times,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
class  last  spoken  of,  has  lately  mentioned  as  a 
great  fault  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  that  it  will 
irritate  instead  of  pacifying  the  Slaveholders.  He 
assumes  ths*^  emancipation  is  impossible  except  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  masters,  and  says  "Let 
the  attempt  be  made  imperiously  and  violently  to 
dictate  to  the  Slaveholders,  and  from  that  hour  the 
Union  is  at  an  end." 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  editor  of  the  Times  to 
talk  of  the  benefits  of  a  Union  of  the  evils  of  which 
he  has  no  experience ;  but  if  he,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  bis  political  party  were  liable  to  be  tarred 
and  feathered,  or  hung  to  the  first  tree,  the  moment 
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tlicy  set  foot  in  Ireland,  under  the  operation  of  a 
code  of  laws  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  that 
country  and  their  own,  and  defended  by  the 
bishops,  judges,  army,  and  navy  of  the  United 
kingdom,  they  would  probably  form  a  different 
judgment  of  the  blessings  of  Union,  and  might 
shout  for  "  repeal "  as  lustily  as  any  Irishman 
now  does.  But  the  case  above  supposed  is  liter- 
ally and  exactly  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
practically  opposed  to  Slavery  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  so  much  vaunted  Union  form- 
ally withdraws  all  protection  from  the  liberty,  the 
property,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  speak  against 
Slavery  in  a  Slave  State.  Are  such  antagonists 
to  be  pacified  and  mollified  with  soft  words  ? 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  soft  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

Slavery  is  to  be  abolished  without  the  consent, 
and  against  the  will,  of  the  Slaveholders.  True, 
the  voluntary,  immediate  emancipation  of  each 
Slave  by  each  master  would  be  the  better  way, 
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and  the  best  way,  for  both  parties,  as  the  Aboli- 
tionists have  always  said.  But  since  the  Slave- 
holders refuse,  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  commence 
any  movement  towards  emancipation  in  any  way, 
it  becomes  a  waste  of  time  to  delay  any  longer  for 
their  consent.  Tho  thing  must  be  done  irrespec- 
tive of  their  wishes  altogotlier.  The  means  of 
effecting  it  are  twofold. 

The  most  important  agency  to  this  end  is  to  be 
created  by  diffusing  through  this  country  and  civil- 
ized Europe,  such  exact  and  full  information  of  the 
wickedness  and  cruelty  inherent  in  Slavery,  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Slaves,  of  the  deterioration  in 
manners  and  morals  of  the  masters,  of  the  corrup- 
tion diffused  by  this  influence  through  the  church, 
and  of  the  increased  profligacy  which  it  has  devel- 
oped in  the  political  and  theological  press,  and  in 
the  proceedings  of  political  and  theological  parties, 
as  will  unite  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of  all  who 
love  liberty,  morality,  and  religion,  in  the  dotermi- 
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nation  to  act  in  every  practicable  way  against 
Slavery  and  for  Liberty. 

The  second  point  is  to  direct  into  proper  chan- 
nels the  energy  thus  generated,  and  bring  it  to 
bear,  with  permanent  and  steadily  increasing  force, 
upon  the  commercial,  political,  ecclesiastical,  social, 
and  personal  relations  of  Slaveholders,  at  home 
and  abroad ;  to  make  each  Slaveholder  and  each 
apologist  for  Slavery  sensibly  and  acutely  feel  that 
wherever  he  appears  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
accomplices,  he  excites  such  feelings  and  such 
manifestations  of  aversion  and  contempt  as  if  his 
close  cropped  hair  and  motley  dress  proclaimed 
him  a  fugitive  from  some  house  of  correction ;  to 
uncover  so  thoroughly  to  the  public  gaze  their 
peculiar  position  of  wickedness  intensified  by  mean- 
ness, their  preeminence  as  grinders  of  the  face  of 
the  poor,  and  oppressors  of  the  widows  and  father- 
less whom  they  have  made  widows  and  fatherless, 
that  the  highwayman  who  robs  only  the  rich  shall 
6* 
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1)0  cleciiicd  honorable  and  virtuous  in  comparison 
with  them. 

Whenever  the  Nortliern  States  shall  separate 
from  the  Southern  on  account  of  Slavery,  the 
accomplishment  of  all  this  ^Yill  be  much  facilitated. 
The  pressure  of  foreign  opinion,  already  experi- 
enced to  a  certain  extent  by  American  travellers 
in  Europe  until  they  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  imputation  of  favoring  Slavery,  will  then 
become  intensified  by  concentration  upon  a  smaller 
territory.  The  suspicion  which  now  rests  upon 
Americans  at  large  will  then  be  confined  to 
Southerners. 

It  will  then  also  be  much  easier  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  Slaves,  to  protect  them  in  their 
flight,  and  obstruct  the  movements  of  their  pur- 
suers. 

The  Northern  States  will  not  then  so  quietly 
permit  the  imprisonment  of  their  seamen  in 
Southern  ports  without  the  allegation  of  crime, 
or  the  ignominious  expulsion,  without  hearing,  of 
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ainbash^adors  .'H.'iit;  to  look  after  tlieir  riglits  and 
intorosts. 

The  Novtlicrii  cliurelies  will  then  lie  freed  from 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  tlieir 
claim  to  l)0  considered  Christian  churches. 

The  political  parties  of  the  Nortli  will  then 
escape  the  deteriorating  influence  of  that  immense 
system  of  bribery,  which  now  makes  the  chance  of 
their  statesmen  for  office  so  largely  dependent  upon 
their  subserviency  to  the  Slave  power. 

The  chief  legislative  assembly  of  a  Northern 
confederacy  would  not  bo  disgraced  by  the  mem- 
bership of  drunkards,  bullies,  and  ruffians,  and 
the  encounters  with  foul  laiij^uage,  fists,  and  weap- 
ons, which  have  of  late  been  sa  common  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  colored  people  of  the  North  would 
then  hegin  to  have  a  prospect  of  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to 
them  as  citizens,  and  thus  a  stronger  incitement 
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and  greater  facilities  than  at  present  for  education 
and  self  improvement. 

All  this,  thanks  to  tlie  labors  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, is  in  a  train  for  successful  completion.  But 
labor,  assiduity,  self-denial,  and  perseverance,  on 
tlie  part  of  every  friend  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause, 
are  just  as  needful  for  its  progress  as  for  its 
commencement;  and  every  such  faithful  laborer 
hastens  the  day  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 

Boston,  October,  1852. 
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Slljc  €atljebral. 

BY    LUCY  SANrORD. 

"  Nobly  build  these  sons  of  clay ; " 
This  the  angels  spoke  one  day  ; 
**  Month  by  month  and  year  by  year, 
Column,  arch,  and  dome  they  rear, 
And  by  penitence  and  prayer, 
Purge  away  earth's  grosser  air. 
Wo  remember  in  old  day, 
At  a  nation's  trumpet-hymn. 
How  the  selt-evolving  blaze 
Swelled  up  between  the  Cherubim  : 
Now  no  more  on  J udah's  shrine 
Glows  the  Shekinah  divine, 
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Yet  a  stronger  trust  and  love 
Strive  towards  the  throne  above ; 
Yearning  hearts  with  deep  desire, 
To  the  unseen  God  aspire. 

**  We,  the  deathless  and  the  strong, 
Sound  his  name  in  deathless  song ; 
Yet  within  each  glowing  breast 
Swells  a  rapture  unexpressed. 
Come,  then,  brethren  of  the  spheres, 
Leaiii  the  yoke  of  days  and  years  ; 
Heaven's  divinest  bliss  to  earn, 
Mortals'  patient  labors  learn  ; 
Learn  on  earthly  ground  to  raise 
Temples  worthy  of  His  praise." 


Then  they  builded  the  foundations  in  silence  and 
in  awe ; 

Light  looked  not  on  their  labors,  and  they  wrought 
by  inner  law ; 
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The  stubLoi-n  rocks  grew  plastic  to  each  immortal 
hand, 

And  by  compasses  of  Heaven  were  the  vaulted 

arches  spanned ; 
But  song  broke  forth  exulting,  when  upper  air  was 

won, 

And  cheerful  hallelujahs  proclaimed  the  work 
begun. 

Across  the  mighty  pavement,  alternate  day  and 
night, 

They  flung  in  long  perspective  of  shadow  and  of 
light, 

When  eager-springing  wishes  they  trained  w^ith 

upward  hand. 
And  strengthened  clustering  Fancies  with  Hope's 

sustaining  baud, 
And  Beauty  burst  redundant  from  every  tapering 

stem, 

Fruit,  flowers,  and  clinging  foliage,  Love's  choic- 
est diadem. 
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Fiiir  stood  the  stately  column,  a  fiir-roccding  line, 
Each  had  its  angel  builder,  and  each  its  hymn 
divine. 

But  in  a  breathless  silence  that  hallowed  all  the 
air, 

Up-swelled  the  solemn  arches,  each  arch  a  hcaved- 
up  prayer, 

Faith  braced  the  massy  keystone,  with  firm  con- 
necting band, 

While  strong  endeavors  struggled  yet  higher  to 
expand. 

And  where  converging  efforts  harmoniously  weic 
met, 

The  seal  of  Heaven's  acceptance  mysteriously  was 
set. 

They  piled  of  Meditations,  the  world-excluding 
wall, 

With  patient  Self-Denial  the  stones  compacting 
all; 
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And  as  beneath  their  labors  the  lofty  fabric  grew, 
The  Cross's  awful  outline,  rose  mightily  to  view  ; 
Through  many-piercecl  windows  the  rushing  sun- 
beams flow, 

But  those  angels  steeped  earth's  sunshine  in  Rev- 
elation's glow ; 

Saints,  prophets,  and  apostles,  their  bright  reflec- 
tions fling, 

And  throned  on  Virgin  bosom  Heaven's  young 
anointed  King. 

Above  rose  strong  Assurance,  a  massy  buttressed 
tower, 

Based  on  the  Cross's  centre,  that  talisman  of 
power ; 

Then  Ecstacy  up-darted,  a  pinnacle  of  fire, 
And  Adoration,  winged  for  heaven,  poised  tiptoe 
on  the  spire. 


And  a  presence  more  divine, 

Than  the  light  of  Judah's  shrine, 
7 
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Filled  that  Temple's  gorgeous  g 
Like  some  subtle  rich  perfuuie, 
Too  refined  for  eye  or  ear, 
But  with  awful  love  and  fear, 
Calming  all  the  atmosphere. 
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Cibertij,  Sectional.   Slavcrji,  National. 

BY     ^V  I  L  L  I  A  »r     I  .     H  O  W  D  I  T  C  H  . 

Wj:  have  never  read  any  congressional  speech 
wliicli  more  deeply  moved  us,  than  that  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Sunnier,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
August  26,  1852.  AVc  agree  with  Mr.  Badger  of 
Nortii  Carolina,  in  thinking  it  the  most  extraor- 
dinary speech  that  has  ever  been  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  An  irrefutable  demonstration 
of  the  unconstitutionality,  on  principle,  of  thi;  Fngi- 
iive  SI?Ave  Bill,  it  abounds  with  evidences  of  the 
clo(pience,  the  elegant  scholarship,  the  legal  and 
historical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  what  is 
more,  for  more  than  all,  shows  a  heart  large  enough 
to  embrace  ia  i\»  kindly  and  noble  sympathies  even 
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the  oppressed  and  degraded  negro.    Now,  lie  eon- 
tents  himself  with  standinsr  where  AVashinrjton  and 
JefTerson  stood,  and  exerting  himself  to  imhue  the 
national  government  with  their  spirit.    A  noble 
object,  and  wortliy  a  generous  struggle !    But  all 
truth  is  progressive,  and  we  are  mucli  mistaken  in 
our  estimate  of  Mr.  Sumner,  if  be  does  not  yet 
show  the  nation  that  they  only  are  truly  noble  sons 
who  use  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  merely  as  a  step- 
1)ing  stone  to  something  nobler  and  higher  than 
their  fathers  achieved.    It  is  the  duty  of  each  gen- 
eration to  make  a  real  advance  —  not  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  merely  retaking  a  position  which  was 
attained  two  generations  before. 

Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  were  noble 
men,  and  their  constitution  contains  many  noble 
provisions ;  but  they  also  inserted  in  that  instru- 
ment several  clauses  with  the  design  of  favoring 
Slavery.  Mr.  Sumner  himself  admits  this.*  Some 


*  His  language  is,  "  It  is  true  tliat  there  were  compromises  at  the 
formation  of  tlic  Constitution."  *  *  *  «  There  was  another  com- 
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of  tlic  iramcrs  of  the  Constitution,  doubtless,  imag- 
ined that  the  aholition  of  the  African  SIl  Trade, 
in  1808,  would  put  an  end  to  Slavery  itself,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  Constitution  of  all  Pro-Slavery 
taint.  The  opinion  seems  to  us  strange,  still  it 
was  honestly  held.  Thus  in  the  Massachusetts 
Convention,  Mr.  Dawes  said  that  Slavery  had  "  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  and  would  die  of  a  con- 
sumption." Such  was,  however,  by  no  means  the 
v.iiiversal  opinion.  Thus  in  the  same  Convention, 
Gen.  Ileatli  said,  "  Whether  those  in  Slavery  in 


promise  finally  carried  under  threats  from  the  South,  on  the  motion 
of  a  Now  England  nicmbor,  by  which  the  Slave  States  were  allowed 
representation  according  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  and 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,  thus  securing  political  power  on 
account  of  their  Slaves.  There  wtxa  a  third  compromise  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  »hame.  It  was  that  hateful  bargain  by  which 
Congress  were  restrained,  until  1808,  from  the  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  Slave  Trade,  thus  securing  down  to  that  period  toleration  for 
crime."  Speech,  pp.  14, 15.  In  relation  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  clause, 
Mr.  Sumner  does  not  deny  that  it  applies  to  Slaves,  though  he  leaves 
the  question  open.  At  most,  however,  he  considers  it  merely  as  a 
compact  between  the  Suites,  and  denies  that  it  confers  any  power  on 
Congress  to  pass  a  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  But  whoever  admits  that  tlic 
three-fifths  clause  applies  to  Slaves,  cannot,  we  think,  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  fugitive  clause  docs  also,  for  both  clauses  rcally  in- 
volve the  same  definition  of  a  Slave.  And  if  the  States  have  made 
a  compart  to  return  Fugitive  Slaves,  it  is  just  as  immoral  in  its 
essence,  !is  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

7* 
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the  Southern  States  will  he  emancipated  after  the 
year  1808, 1  do  not  pretend  to  determine :  I  rather 
douht  it."  We  are  however  willing  to  suppose, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  the  majority  honestly 
held  the  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  would  abolish  Slavery  itself,  and  adopted 
the  Constitution  in  this  belief. 

Of  course,  this  was  mere  opinion  on  their  part. 
No  one,  in  1787,  knew  what  effect  the  abolition  of 
the  ^Slave  Trade  would  have  on  Slavery  itself. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty,  and  tlie  terri- 
ble consecjuenccs  which  they  must  have  foreseen 
would  ensue  if  this  opinion  should  prove  mistaken, 
our  fathers  were  willing  to  give  the  institution  cer- 
tain constitutional  support  without  any  limitation 
as  to  time.  They  were  willing  to  stipulate,  and 
did  stipulate,  to  support  Slavery  forever,  so  strong 
was  their  confidence  that  it  would  begin  to  die  out 
in  twenty  years  !  They  were  willing  to  agree  to 
act,  and  did  act,  contrary  to  their  clearest  convic- 
tion of  right,  in  the  delusive  hope  that  a  few  years 
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would  suffice  to  free  them  from  the  difficulty! 
Wiien  shall  we  learn  that  right  and  wrong  are  not 
thus  to  be  played  with  ?  Twenty  years  elapsed, 
and  the  cotton  crop,  which  was  unknown  to  John 
Jay  in  1784  as  an  article  of  export,  and  which 
was  not  thought  of  by  our  fathers  in  1787,  had 
increased  seventy-five  fold.  The  price  of  Slaves 
was  enhanced  by  the  increased  demand  for  labor, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade  only 
served,  by  decreasing  the  foreign  supply,  to  raise 
still  more  the  price  of  Slaves  already  here.  The 
very  thing  of  all  others  which  our  fathers  thought 
was  to  give  Slavery  a  mortal  wound,  only  served 
very  materially  to  strengthen  it.  The  hope  of  our 
fathers  has  proved  fallacious.  They  abolished  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  their  contract  to  give  Slavery 
itself  material  support  remains  —  a  contract  —  for- 
ever !  No  —  not  forever  !  We,  their  sons,  if  we 
act  in  their  spirit,  must  repudiate  it. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Sumner  says,  that  Slavery  is 
sectional ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  within  certain 
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limits  it  is  also  national.  It  may  not  be  national 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  host  antl  wisest  of  our 
ancestors  —  according  to  that  spirit  which  Mr. 
Sumner  seeks  to  impart  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  certainly  national  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  national  contract.  It  is  the  nation 
which  offers  a  bounty  on  Slaveholding,  by  counting 
the  3,200,000  Slaves  as  1,920,000  freemen,  in  ap- 
portioning the  Congressional  representation  between 
the  States,  giving  the  Slave  States  thereby  twenty 
representatives.  Surely  that  institution  may  with 
perfect  propriety  be  called  a  national  institution, 
which  is  represented  in  the  national  House  of  llep- 
resentatives  by  twenty  members.  Is  not  Slavery 
rightly  called  a  national  institution,  when,  solely  in 
order  to  secure  property  in  Slaves,  by  lessening 
the  chance  of  escape,  our  Constitution  repeals  the 
general  mle  of  law,  that  State  laws  are  limited  to 
State  lines,  and  declares,  notwithstanding  our  bill 
of  rights,  that  Thomas  Sims,  on  Massachusetts  soil, 
shall  be  considered  a  Slave,  because  the  laws  of 
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Georgia,  from  wlienco  lie  fled,  declare  him  to  be 
such?  And  not  to  mention  the  Slave  Trade 
clause,  is  not,  finally,  the  institution  rightfully 
called  a  national  one,  which  the  nation  as  such  has 
pledged  itself  forcibly  to  maintain  ?  If  the  Slaves 
rebel  to-morrow,  the  nation  is  pledged  to  suppress 
the  insim'ection. 

Alas !  it  is  too  true  that  Slavery  is  national. 
The  nation  by  its  organic  law  countonances  and 
supports  the  system.  Kepeal,  if  you  please,  the 
inhuman  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850,  and  that  of 
1793,  and  every  act  of  every  Congress  which  re- 
lates to  Slaveiy,  and  still  the  fact  remains  the 
same,  the  indisputable  fact  remains,  that  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  nation  countenances  and  supports 
Slaverj^  and  the  only  way  in  which  Slavery  can 
possibly  cease  being  national  (to  the  extent  of  this 
support)  is  by  repealing  the  tainted  clauses  of 
the  Constitution.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
Slavery  be  truly  sectional,  and  liberty  be  truly 
national. 
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For  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  tlic  Re- 
formation, whatever  place  or  building  in  England 
was  consecrated  for  any  religious  use,  screened 
offenders,  and  at  one  time  even  murderers,  from 
the  justice  of  the  law,  and  the  sentence  passed 
upon  their  crimes.  And  the  noblest  boast  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day  is  that  only  men  can  tread 
her  soil ! 

How  different  the  case  with  us !  We  do  not 
provide  a  sanctuary  even  for  the  victim  of  injustice 
and  wrong.  No  place  is  sacred  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Slave  hunter.  Notwithstanding  we  surround 
a  spot  with  all  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  asso- 
ciations possible,  and  consecrates  it  to  the  worship 
of  that  Being  who  is  the  Common  Father  of  all, 
and  whose  prime  command  we  disregard  if  we  do 
not  love  one  another,  and  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us,  yet  even  from  such 
a  spot  the  national  arm  stands  ready  to  drag  a  fugi- 
tive Slave.  And  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  largo 
majority  of  the  professed  ministers  of  this  loving 
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Father  have  either  no  word  of  rebuke  to  offer,  or 
else  openly  defend  the  act. 

Of  all  the  spots  in  our  land  which  nature  has 
marked  out  as  abodes  of  freemen,  there  is  none 
wbich  is  safe.  You  may  see  men  and  women 
whom  the  national  law  treats  as  fugitive  Slaves  in 
Nantucket,  in  a  cluster  of  houses  overhanging  the 
beach  where  for  unnumbered  ages  the  Atlantic  has 
ceaselessly  rolled  its  waves.  All  sights  and  sounds 
there  suggest  thoughts  of  freedom.  Can  we  chain 
the  waves  or  bind  the  winds  ?  And  yet  the  man 
whose  soul  will  live  countless  ages  after  those 
waves  will  have  ceased  to  roll,  we  can  and  do  bind 
and  return  as  a  fugitive  Slave !  No !  God  be 
thanked,  there  is  a  law  higher  than  any  of  human 
enactment.  Slavery  is  supported  in  Nantucket, 
by  the  national  law,  but  this  law  is  rendered 
powerless  by  the  sectional  love  of  liberty. 

A  ride  up  a  narrow  mountain-road  entirely  over- 
hung with  trees,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  brings 
one  to  the  little  farming  town  of  Mt.  Washington, 
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hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Tagliconic  Moun- 
tains. Hero  one  finds  almost  perfect  isolation. 
Even  in  summer  there  is  only  a  mail  once  a  week, 
and  during  the  winter  months  the  communication 
with  the  adjoining  towns,  situated  in  the  A\illey  of 
the  Housatonic,  must  be  frequently  wholly  cut  off 
for  even  longer  periods.  Towards  the  cast  rises 
the  Dome,  —  the  faint  blue  outline  of  which  on  the 
horizon  forms  a  prominent  point  of  interest,  as  the 
coach  from  Pittsfield  first  reaches  the  crown  of  the 
hill  at  Lenox,  and  you  see  spread  out  before  you 
the  beautiful  Stockbridgo  Valley.  To  the  west 
are  Bish  Bish  Falls.  The  road  to  the  head  of  the 
Falls  follows  the  winding  of  the  brook.  If  ever 
any  scene  in  nature  could  teach  man  to  love  his 
fellow-man  it  would  be  tliat  which  here  is  ex- 
hibited. The  brook  rushes  along  sparkling  and 
dancing  in  the  sunlight,  while  on  one  side  the 
mountain  rises  in  some  places  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, wooded  to  the  top,  rendered  beautiful  itself, 
and  making  other  things  so,  by  constant  succession 
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of  light  and  sliaclo.  The  Falls  present  almost  every 
variety  of  beauty.  Hero  the  water  rushes  rajjidly 
—  tlioro  it  leaps  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  covering  the 
rocks  with  spray ;  and  then  it  rests  calm  and  clear 
as  crystal.  Far,  far  above  youi*  head,  and  over- 
hanging the  water,  is  the  Eagle  nest.  In  such  a 
place  as  this,  we  feel  inclined  with  Adam,  to  call 
on  all  things  to  unite  with  us  in  joy  and  praise,  so 
instinct  with  life  and  love  do  all  things  seem. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  lovely  region,  may  be 
found  one  of  the  unhappy  race,  cui'sed  of  man, 
though  loved  of  God.  Even  this  beautiful  temple 
of  nature  where  the  soul  is  lifted  up  above  the 
sordid  selfishness  of  every  day  life,  to  the  purer, 
possible,  life,  where  all  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate unite  in  leading  our  thoughts  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  noble  ends,  even  this  place  is  not 
sacred.  Even  here  the  national  law  declares  that 
Slavery  shall  exist,  and  that  it  does  not  so  exist  in 
fact,  is  again  owing  to  the  sectional  love  of  liberty, 

which  exists  in  these  mountain  regions.    It  was 
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not  any  national  law  that  freed  Jerry  at  Syracuse. 
That  law  would  have  doomed  him  to  hopeless 
Slavery.  But  he  owes  his  freedom  to  the  sectional 
love  of  liberty  which  trampled  on  the  national  law. 
And  it  is  only  where  this  sectional  love  of  liberty 
is  powerful  enough  thus  to  defy  the  law,  that  the 
fugitive  Slave  is  safe.  God  gi'ant  that  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  we  shall  reenact  the  laws  of 
God  —  when  men  shall  not  owe  their  freedom  to  a 
noble  humane  feeling,  which  leads  their  friends  to 
trample  on  the  law,  but  law  and  justice,  in  this 
respect,  shall  walk  hand  in  hand.  But  until  then, 
Slavery  cannot  cease  to  be  National  and  liberty 
Sectional. 

Linden  Place,  Brookline,  October  23,  1852. 
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(5!vttc  @mttne00  —  (Jlljomao  Clavkson. 

BY     D  A  M  K  L     K.  I  C  K  U  T  S  O  N  . 

All  is  not  greatness,  tliat  mankind  so  deem.  — 
How  blind,  how  dark,  the  niiiltitudo  appear, 
Bowing  before  the  standards  thoy  have  raised. 
0  !  when  will  man  loarn  lie  lias  nobler  claims 
Than  just  to  follow  in  the  old  worn  track 
Of  base  ambition  !  when  will  ho  arise, 
And,  throwing  off  the  gyves  that  have  so  long 
Shackled  and  burdened  all  his  higher  aims, 
Walk  forth  in  independence  of  the  truth. 
Who  then  is  great,  who  may  command  our  praise  ? 
Not  ho  who  gains  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
Wlio  wears  the  civic  crown  or  rules  in  pomp, 
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Wlio  lias  the  cnw  of  his  fellow  men, 
Loss  fortunate  considered  than  himself ; 
Nor  he,  who  on  the  rostrum  of  debate 
Can  waken  thousands  on  a  trifling  theme, 
And  stir  their  souls  with  some  base  horn  desire  — 
These  are  not  great,  and  live  hut  for  the  day, 
Merc  butterflies,  that  flutter  a  few  hours, 
And  then  are  left  to  grovel  till  they  die. 
He  who  to  Nature  and  to  Truth  is  true, 
Whom  no  temptations  false  can  e'er  allure, 
Who  loves  the  Good,  the  Right  his  eager  choice, 
Whether  it  brings  him  peace  or  crown  of  thorns. 
He  may  bo  humble,  may  be  noble  born. 
As  man  has  chosen  so  to  speak  of  man  — 
He,  he  is  true  and  he  alone  is  great. 
Such  noble  Clarkson  was  thy  sacred  life, 
And  well  may  England  cherish  thy  great  name. 
Happy  the  country  that  can  boast  thy  bu'th, 
Thou  more  than  noble  —  risen  to  the  skies  ! 
When  through  the  long  drawn  years  of  coming 
time, 
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The  last  faint  tinlvle  of  the  once  loud  peal 
That  swelled  the  praise  of  waiTiors  and  of  kings 
Shall  die  upon  the  ear  to  wake  no  more, 
Then  shall  the  chorus  of  united  song 
Chant  forth  the  name  of  him  whose  chief  deliglit 
Was  to  plant  happiness  where  woe  was  found, 
Him  shall  they  write  in  title  bold  and  strong, 
TiiJj  Fhiexd  of  Man,  what  nobler  can  be  given. 

Woodlce,  Now  Bedford,  Oct.,  23,  1840. 
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Cettcr. 

[The  following  letter  was  juldrcpscd  last  year  to  M.  Victor  Schocl- 
cher,  tlic  distinguished  advocate  of  emancipation  in  France,  and 
was  intended  for  publication  in  the  Liberty  Bell.  As  llepubli- 
cans  and  Abolitionists  we  welcome  with  emotion  the  sympathy 
of  tlio  Grandson  of  LaFayettc.] 

Paris,  2G  Avril,  1851. 

A  Monsieur  V.  Schoilcher,  representant  du 

Peuple. 

MON   CHEll  COLLKOUK, 

Voiis  ui'  avez  fait  raraitic  do  mo  (leniaiider 
lues  impressions  ot  mes  vues  sur  I'un  des  cvdne- 
ments  los  plus  considerables  do  notrc  opoquo, 
rabolition  de  reselavage  dans  les  colonios  fran- 
^aiscs.  Jo  comprends  que  vous  vous  occupiez  de 
cctte  question  avcc  un  .  interet  presquo  paternol. 
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Plus  que  persomic  cn  effct  vous  avez  contribu^ 
h  rcniaueipation  des  noirs  dans  nos  possessions 
d'outre-nier  ct  vous  avcz  eu  le  double  bonheur  de 
voir  le  probleuie  resolu  d'uno  maniere  complete  et 
de  le  voir  rdsolu  par  le  gouvernment  de  la  llepub- 
liquo.  Bans  le  temps  ou  nous  vivons  on  est  d'ail 
leurs  fiitigue  de  la  controverse ;  et  I'esprit  aime  a 
so  reposer  sur  cos  progres  certains,  solides,  que  les 
ev(^nemcnts  futurs  nc  pcuvent  ni  altercr,  ni 
dotruire,  et  qui  sont  h  hon  droit  consid(5res  comme 
les  vcritables  conquStes  de  la  civilisation  et  de 
riiumanite. 

L'emancipation  des  noirs  dans  les  Antilles  fran- 
Qaises  en  I'examinant  an  point  de  vue  des  int^rets 
mat^riels  do  notre  pays  peut  Stre  diversement  ap- 
prdcid.  Mais  ce  qui  ne  saurait  etre  contests  c'est 
rimmensite  du  bienfait  moral  du  h  I'acte  d'eman- 
cipation.  En  un  seul  jour  et  comme  par  un  coup 
de  baguette  150  mille  creatures  ont  dte  amclides 
a  la  degradation  dans  laquello  les  retenait  une 
l(5gislation  s<5culaire,  et  ont  repris  leur  rang  dans 
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la  grande  famillo  humaine.  Et  ce  grand  evene- 
ment  (nous  ne  devous  pas  nous  lasser  de  le  con- 
stater)  s'est  accompli  sans  que  I'on  ait  vu  so 
produire  ces  d^oordres,  cos  luttes  dont  on  nous 
menacait  jadis  pour  troubler  les  consciencos  des 
partisans  de  I'abolition.  Opposera-t-on  h  ces 
grands  resultats  le  froissement  momentane  de 
quelques  interets  materiels ;  mais  quand  done  a-t-il 
^t^  possible  dans  ce  monde  do  faire  beaucoup  de 
bien  sans  faire  en  raeme  temps  un  peu  de  nial  ? 
J'entends  dire  quelquefois  qu'  on  n'aurait  pas 
autant  trouble  les  conditions  du  travail  aux  colo- 
nies si  on  avait  laisse  aux  autorites  colonialcs  ce  soin 
et  aux  colons  eux  m§mes  le  soin  de  preparer  et  de 
faire  I'tSmancipation.  Vous  le  savez  mieux  que 
moi  mon  clior  Collegue,  ces  assertions  ne  sent  pas 
completement  sinceres.  Nous  nous  rappelons  avec 
quelle  unanimity  et  quelle  v(5hememe  les  conseils 
coloniaux  s'opposaient  en  1844  et  1845,  aux  ame- 
liorations que  I'on  voulait  introduire  dans  le  r(5gime 
des  esclaves.    N'est  il  pas  evident  que  ces  disposi- 
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tions  rcndaient  impossible  I'cssai  d'un  systemc  de 
transition,  tente  d'ailleurs  sans  succes  dans  les 
colonics  Anglaises.  Quant  h  moi  j'en  suis  con- 
vamcu,  il  dtait  difficile  et  je  dirai  meme  impossible 
de  fairc  I'emancipation  autrement  qu'on  ne  I'a 
faite  c'est  ti  dire  on  iin  soul  jour  et  par  un  seul 
Decret.  J'ajouterai  que  dans  mon  opinion  I'abo- 
lition  de  I'esclavage  dans  nos  Antilles,  ne  se  serait 
probablcment  pas  de  longtemps  aecomplie  s'il  n'etait 
survenu  en  France  une  revolution.  Aussi  s'il  est 
aise  de  comprendre  que  les  hommes  de  race  blanche 
n'aiment  pas  tous  la  revolution  de  1848,  je  ne 
con  cevrais  pas  comment  il  se  trouverait  un  seul 
homme  de  couleur  qui  ne  lui  addressat  des  bene- 
dictions. 

Au  surplus,  mon  clier  CoUcgue,  cette  grande 
question  de  I'emancipation  des  noirs  qui  a  toutes 
mes  sympathies  me  parait  avoir  fait  d(^finitivement 
son  chemin  dans  le  monde.  A  I'heure  ou  nous  par 
Ions  les  dtats  de  la  P(5ninsule  sent  (si  je  ne  me 
trompe)  les  seuls  Etats  de  I'Europe  possedant 
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encore  des  esclaves.  L'Amdrique  tout  en  mainte- 
nant  I'esclavage  sent  tons  Ics  jours  do  plus  en  plus 
combien  ce  fleau  pcse  sur  ses  destinoes. 

En  vous  exprimant,  mon  cher  Collegue,  combien 
je  me  r^jouis  do  ces  resultats  je  ne  cede  pas  seule- 
ment  a  mes  sentiments  personnels,  j'obeis  aussi  a 
mes  traditions  de  famille. 

Vous  savez  quel  interet  le  general  Lafiiyelte 
mon  grand-pere  prenait  a  la  question  do  Tomanci- 
pation  des  noirs.  Vous  savez  ce  qu'il  avait  com- 
mence dans  I'habitation  de  la  Gahrielle  ct  ce  qu'il 
se  proposait  d'y  faii'O.  Ce  n'a  pas  etc  un  des 
moindres  regrets  de  sa  vie  d'avoir  etc  arretc  dans 
cette  entreprise. 

Pardonnez  moi  mon  cher  Collegue  les  ddtails 
aux  quels  je  me  laisse  entrainer,  je  sais  qu'on  n'est 
jamais  indiscret  pres  de  vous  quand  on  vous  parle 
des  noil's.  Je  compte  d'ailleurs  sur  ces  sentiments 
d'amitid  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  tdmoigner  ct 
que  ne  peuvent  affaiblir  nos  dissidences  sur 
d'autres  questions  politiques. 
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Agr^ez  en,  je  vous  pric,  la  nouvelle  assurance 
ainsi  que  celle  de  ma  consideration. 

Votro  obeissant  sorviteur  et  devond  CoUegue, 

0.  Lafayette, 

Ropresentant  du  pcuple  (Seine  et  Marne.) 
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&ttcr. 

Paris,  April  26,  1851. 

To  M.  Victor  SchoBlcher,  Representative  of  the 

People. 

My  dear  Colleague, 

You  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  ask  for  my 
views  and  impressions  respecting  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  our  epoch,  —  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  French  Colonies.  I  know  well  that 
you  have  an  almost  paternal  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. You  have  contributed  more  than  any  one  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  in  our  possessions 
beyond  the  seas,  and  you  have  enjoyed  the  double 
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pleasure  of  seeing  the  problem  completely  resolved, 
and  resolved  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 
At  the  present  time,  wearied  by  controversy,  the 
mind  loves  to  repose  upon  certain  and  solid 
progress,  which  future  events  can  neither  alter  nor 
destroy,  and  which  are  justly  considered  as  the 
true  conquests  of  civilization  and  humanity.  In 
examining  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
French  Antilles,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
material  interests  of  Franco,  it  may  be  variously 
appreciated  :  but  the  immense  moral  benefit  of  the 
act  of  Emancipation  cannot  be  contested. 

In  one  day,  and  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  wand,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousands  of  human  beings  were 
snatched  from  the  degradation  in  which  they  had 
been  held  by  former  legislation,  and  resumed  their 
rank  in  the  great  human  family.  And  we  should 
not  omit  to  state,  that  this  great  event  was  accom- 
plished without  our  witnessing  any  of  those  disor- 
ders and  struggles,  which  had  been  threatened,  in 
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order  to  perplex  the  consciences  of  the  Friends  of 
Abolition, 

Will  the  momentary  obstruction  of  material 
interests  be  o  oposed  to  these  great  results  ?  When 
has  it  ever  been  possible  in  this  world  to  do  much 
good  without  seeming  at  the  same  time  to  do  a 
little  harm? 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  the  Colonies  would  have  been  less 
disturbed  if  the  preparation  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Emancipation  had  been  left  to  the 
colonists  themselves ;  but  you  know  better  than  I, 
my  dear  Colleague,  that  these  assertions  are  hardly 
sincere. 

We  cannot  but  recollect  with  what  unanimity 
and  what  vehemence  the  colonial  councils  opposed, 
in  1844  and  1845,  the  Ameliorations  that  we 
sought  to  introduce  into  the  condition  of  the 
Slaves. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  this  disposition  would  have 
rendered  impossible  the  time  of  a  system  of  transi- 
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tion  which  indeed  was  attempted  without  success 
in  the  English  colonies.  For  myself,  I  am  quite 
convinced  thuc  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
effect  the  emancipation  otherwise  than  as  it  was 
effected,  that  is  to  say,  In  one  day,  and  by  a  single 
decree.  I  would  add  also,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  our  colonies  would  have 
remained  a  long  time  unaccomplished,  if  France 
had  not  been  in  Revolution,  and  if  it  be  easy  to 
understand  why  all  men  of  the  white  race  do  not 
consent  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  single  man  of  color  can  be  found 
who  does  not  regard  it  with  benedictions. 

Furthermore,  my  dear  Colleague,  this  great 
question  of  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  which 
has  my  entire  sympathy,  appears  to  me  to  have 
established  its  importance  throughout  the  world. 
At  the  present  time,  the  States  of  the  Peninsula, 
if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  are  the  only  European 
powers  who  still  continue  to  possess  Slaves ;  and 
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America,  while  continuing  to  uphold  Slavery,  feels 
daily,  more  and  more  how  heavily  this  plague 
weighs  upon  her  destinies. 

In  expressing  to  you,  niy  dear  Colleague,  how 
much  I  rejoice  in  these  results,  I  do  not  gratify  my 
personal  feelings  alone.  I  obey  also  my  ftimily 
traditions. 

You  know  the  interest  which  my  grandfather, 
General  LaFayette,  took  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes.  You  know  what  he  had  begun  to  do 
at  the  Habitation  de  la  Gabrielle,  and  what  he 
intended  to  do  there.  It  was  not  among  the  least 
regrets  of  his  life,  that  he  was  stopped  in  that 
enterprise. 

Pardon,  my  dear  Colleague,  the  details  into 
which  I  have  been  led.  I  know  well  that  I  can 
hardly  be  indiscreet  in  speaking  on  this  subject  to 
you.  I  rely  upon  those  sentiments  of  friendship 
which  you  have  always  testified  for  me,  and  which 
differences  of  opinion  respecting  other  political 
questions  cannot  weaken. 
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With  fresh  assurances  of  my  friendship  and 
consideration, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  devoted  Colleague, 

0.  LaFayette, 

Representative  of  the  People,  (Seine  et  Maine.) 
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Sljc  JHoinimig  iHist. 

BY    T.     W.  HIGOIN80N. 

The  mist  that  like  a  dim  soft  pall  was  lying, 
Mingling  the  gray  sea  witji  the  low  gray  sky, 

Floats  upward  now ;  the  sunny  breeze  is  sighing, 
And  Youth  stands  pale  before  his  destiny. 
0  passionate  heart  of  Youth  ! 

Each  heaving  wave  in  summons  stem  is  crying, 
Thou  canst  delay,  but  never  shun  replying, 
It  calls  thee  living  or  it  calls  thee  dying, 

Though  all  the  Beauty  fade  before  the  glare  of 
Truth. 
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Thou  wanderest  onward  neath  the  solemn  morning ; 

It  seems  like  mid-day  ere  the  sun  rides  high ; 
The  soft  mist  fades,  whose  shadowy  adorning 

Wrapt  in  a  dreamy  haze  the  earth  and  sky ; 

The  Ocean  lies  before  ! 
0  thou  art  lost  if  thou  discard  the  warning 

To  make  hot  day  more  fair  than  fairest  da^vning, 

Till  eve  look  back  serenely  on  the  morning 
Wlien  Youth  stood  trembling  on  the  ocean  shore. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Slje  ^pproacljtng  Crisis. 

BY    BICHARD  UILDRETU. 

No  one  who  has  attentively  considered  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
who  has  the  power  of  looking  beyond  his  own 
shadow,  and  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  tendency  of  things,  can  doubt,  for  a  mo- 
ment,— unwelcome  as  the  idea  may  be  to  poli- 
ticians, theologians,  lawyers,  and  money-making 
men  of  business,  —  that  the  question  of  Slavehold- 
ing,  its  toleration,  its  perpetuation,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  speedy  abolition,  is  to  form  henceforward 
in  these  United  States,  the  great  predominating 
issue,  the  topic  of  increasing  and  overwhelming 
interest,  before  which,  until  it  be  finally  disposed 
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of,  all  other  hitherto  engrossing  controversies, 
whether  theological  or  political,  shall  sink  more 
and  more  into  littleness  and  insignificance. 

Since  there  are  between  the  moral  and  physical 
world  certain  analogies  which  serve,  if  not  to  aid 
the  reason  to  impress  the  imagination,  the  change 
that  impends,  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
some  of  those  which,  in  past  times,  the  earth  itself 
has  undergone.  Disposed  as  the  unobserving  and 
unreflecting  mass  are  to  believe  in  the  unchanging 
firmness  and  solidity  of  the  earth's  surface.  Geology 
assures  us,  that  over  the  spots  where  now  rise  the 
towering  summits  of  the  seemingly  eternal  Alps 
and  Andes,  the  deep  ocean  once  rolled ;  all  these 
wide-spread  inhabited  continents  of  ours,  having 
been  lifted  by  some  internal  subterranean  force 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which,  thus  displaced 
from  its  bed,  must  have  overwhelmed  with  oblivious 
waters,  other  pre-existent  continents,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  it  is  probable,  no  less  stable  than  our 
own.    The  apparently  solid  surface  of  our  globe, 
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is,  in  fact,  as  geologists  inform  us,  but  a  compara- 
tively thin  crust  floating  on  a  molten,  burning 
sea,  which,  solid  as  the  earth  may  seem,  gives  yet 
occasional  proofs  of  fluidity  in  the  phenomena 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  And  so 
those  social  institutions,  which  the  unreflecting 
multitude,  the  men  of  to-day,  deem  to  ho  firmly 
fixed  forever  on  the  basis  of  natural  necessity,  yet 
rest  but  on  a  mobile  body  of  opinion,  which  as  it 
fluctuates  this  way  or  that,  submerges  the  old  and 
elevates  the  new ;  changes,  however,  which  do 
not  bring  the  end  of  the  world  and  restoration  of 
chaos,  as  ignorant  rustics  naturally  apprehend  when 
they  feel  the  earth  trembling  beneath  them,  and 
as  our  no  less  ignorant  men  of  business  as  naturally 
dread,  when  they  behold  the  smoke  and  flame  of 
some  newly-bursting-forth  moral  volcano,  —  but 
only  the  commencement  of  newer  and  more  bene- 
ficial  orders  of  things. 

Looking  but  at  appearances,  at  the  solid  front 
and  towering  strength  which  the  Slavcholding  sys- 
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tern  presents,  the  suggestion  of  any  approaching 
downfall  or  disappearance  of  it  might  well  seem 
chimerical.  As  the  torrents  of  avarice  and  passion 
have  washed  away,  one  after  another,  those  thin 
deposits  of  free  principles,  which  the  agitations  of 
the  revolution  left  here  and  there  on  the  black 
rocks  of  Slavery,  the  anticipation  once  so  fondly 
entertained  of  a  gi'adual  and  imperceptible  improve- 
ment by  which  those  flinty  rocks,  by  the  mere 
atmosphere  of  democracy,  were  to  be  disintegrated 
into  the  rich  soil  of  freedom,  have  almost  entirely 
vanished;  and,  as  one  by  one  have  disappeared 
from  our  eyes,  every  green  spot  on  which  some 
plants  of  liberty  had  hitherto  flourished,  darker 
and  darker,  more  desolate  and  dreary  have  the 
stony  mountains  of  servitude  stretched  themselves 
out  before  us. 

And  yet  beneath  the  depths  of  that  stagnant 
ocean,  which  surrounds,  but  as  if  awestruck  and 
subdued  by  the  frowning  shadow  of  Slavery,  dares 
hardly  as  yet  to  munnur  against  it,  an  idea  has 
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been  for  some  time  at  work,  potent  enough  to  up- 
heave the  sluggish  waters  from  the  bottom,  and  to 
roll  them  resistless  sheer  over  the  black  mountains ; 
the  idea,  namely,  that  Slaveholding  among  a  Chris- 
tian people  claiming  to  be  the  most  riglit<30us  in 
the  world ;  among  a  republican  people,  and  under 
democratic  institutions,  expressly  based  on  the  re- 
cognition of  liberty  and  property  as  indefeasible 
rights ;  is  not  merely,  as  so  many  would  have  us 
believe,  an  indecorum,  an  unfortunate  incongruity, 
an  economical  blunder,  an  error,  for  which  nobody 
living  is  responsible,  —  only  some  dead  British 
Slavetraders  and  old  acts  of  parliament,  —  but  a 
wrong,  a  crime ;  in  theological  language  a  Sin,  not 
to  be  tolerated  among  people  of  such  republican 
and  Christian  professions. 

Never  did  the  Church  of  Rome  make  more  des- 
perate efforts  to  suppress  the  grand  heretical  dogma 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  than  have  been 
made  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  America,  by  the 
leaders  both  in  Church  and  State,  to  suppress  this 
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idea  of  the  wickedness  of  Slavcliolding.  It  did 
indeed,  wlien  first  advanced,  or  revived  ratlicr, 
after  having  slept  for  a  generation  or  more,  from 
tlie  time  of  the  revolution^  receive,  for  a  brief 
space,  the  countenance  of  sundry  doctors  of  the- 
ology and  teachers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of 
some  learned  historians,  speculative  philosophers, 
essayists,  moralists,  and  politicians ;  but  when 
presently  the  persecution  eonmienced,  very  few  of 
these  felt  called  upon  to  suffer  for  it  as  martyrs. 
Like  the  great  Cotton "  in  the  days  of  the 
Hutcliinsonian  controversy,  whose  very  name  n»ay 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  these  times,  they  ex- 
plained, distinguished,  and  prepared  to  yield.  The 
various  churches,  through  theii*  general  assemblies, 
pronounced  Slaveholding  to  be  no  sin,  and  in  no 
way  incompatible  with  claims  to  special  divine  illu- 
mination, regeneration,  and  sanctification.  St. 
Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  Epistle  to  Philemon,  was 
re-canonized  as  the  great  prototype  and  patron  saint 

of  Slave-catching  marshals  and  commissioners. 
10 
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The  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  received  a  new 
application  in  the  notion  of  national  sins,  —  a 
contrivance  for  shifting  off  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility of  Slaveholding  from  the  sanctified  individual 
Christian  Slaveholder,  to  the  unregenerate  commu- 
nity at  large ;  the  natural  compliment  to  which 
was  presently  added  in  the  doctrine,  that  there  is 
no  law  higher  or  more  binding  than  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  such  enactments  of 
Congress  as  the  Judges  of  the  Federal  Courts  may 
pronounce  to  be  authorized  by  it ;  impious  substi- 
tute of  human  compacts  and  conventions,  —  dispos- 
ing, too,  of  the  rights  of  third  and  unrepresented 
parties  —  in  the  place  of  God,  Justice,  Mercy,  and 
Truth! 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  union  compromise  party 
for  the  suppression  of  free  discussion,  in  which  we 
find  Pharisees  and  Sadduces,  priests  and  scoffers, 
lawyers  and  publicans,  Whigs  and  Loco  Focos, 
reactionary  conservatives  and  progressive  demo- 
crats, so  zealously  and  harmoniously  cooperating, 
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the  idea  of  the  wickedness  of  Slaveholding  still 
survives ;  and  numerous  and  unmistakable  indica- 
tions go  to  show  that  it  is  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  intellects  and  consciences  of  the 
very  Slaveholders  themselves ;  a  thing  that  cannot 
continue  without  producing  a  moral  upheaving, 
which,  while  it  overwhelms  Slavery  with  its 
agitated  surges,  shall  raise  up,  as  if  out  of  the 
very  depths  of  the  sea,  a  new  expanse  of  good  dry 
land,  fresh  and  fertile,  whereon  the  plants  of  liberty 
shall  take  root  and  flourish  abundantly. 

Bostooi  Mass. 
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0onnct. 


BY    JAMES  HUllNAllD. 


As  I  was  gathering  strawberries  today, 
A  robin  came  and  boj^yhopped  so  near 
My  feet,  and  eyed  me  with  so  arch  a  leer, 
That  I  was  charmed  to  see  him  thus  display 
His  peaceful  confidence.    Such  lack  of  fear 
Said  I,  disarms  me.  >  Thou  may'st  safely  stay. 
Thy  faith,  which  none  would  faithlessly  betray, 
Makes  thee  a  sacred  bird  to  all  men  dear ; 
Even  the  freckled  plough-boy,  full  of  play, 
Forth  bursting  from  the  school-room's  rule  austere, 
Has  learned  thy  shady  precincts  to  revere, 
Nor  dares  to  make  thy  little  ones  his  prey. 
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Bo  thou,  swoct  bird,  henceforth,  till  wars  shall 
cease, 

The  gentle  typo  of  universal  Peace. 

Colchester,  England. 
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UUbstcr. 

BY     GEORGE     F.  TALBOT. 

There  is  no  sentiment  less  i)liilosophical  than 
that,  quoted  in  sombre  Latin,  over  ahnost  every 
fresh-sodded  grave :  Nil  de  mortuis  nisi  honum. 
For  the  living  always  let  this  charity  be  invoked  ; 
—  as  for  the  dead,  they  require  it  no  longer. 
While  Lachesis,  with  even  or  uneven  thread,  spins 
out  the  events  of  human  life,  who  can  know  what 
crowning  act  may  yet  be  to  be  done,  that  shall 
change  the  aspect  of  the  whole.  Seduced  by 
great  temptations,  buffeted  by  secret  fears  that 
sometimes  assault  the  fortitude  of  the  heart 
through  the  infirmities  of  passion  or  of  age,  the 
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captive  soul  has  gone  under  the  clouds  of  sin,  it 
may  be,  for  years,  —  a  mystery  to  the  world,  an 
affliction  to  the  good,  a  triumph  to  fiends  and  bad 
men.  But  wait  hopefully,  for  oven  on  the  veiy 
barriers  of  death,  a  bitter  repentance  may  retrieve 
all,  and  the  light  of  the  spirit,  setting  like  the 
clear  sun  from  an  overcast  sky,  may  tinge  the 
lifted  clouds  of  sin  with  hues  of  beauty.  The 
whole  anterior  life  may  have  been  a  conflict  with 
adverse  circumstances,  or  a  false  appearance,  the 
true  sco23e  and  purpose  of  which  was  to  be  revealed 
in  the  great  sacrifice  for  right,  the  noble  avowal  for 
truth  yet  to  be  made. 

Who  would  have  recognized  the  martyr-courage 
of  the  dreamy  and  ideal  Sir  Thomas  More,  had  he 
not  been  called  to  face  the  martyr's  doom  ?  Who 
would  not  have  believed,  that  the  constancy  of 
Cranmer  would  always  yield  to  his  physical  fears, 
but  for  the  tremendous  energy  of  its  recoil  ?  Had 
our  American  Clay,  upon  his  conspicuous  death- 
bed, perhaps  with  weak  consciousness  self-chosen 
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for  its  higher  dramatic  effect  in  history,  embodied 
ia  an  act  the  most  obvious  principles  of  the 
political  creed,  of  which  he  was  the  exponent,  and 
of  the  Christianity  of  which  he  trusted  himself  a 
disciple,  —  the  emancipation  of  his  fellow  men,  as 
whose  owner  he  presumptuously  intruded  himself 
into  the  presence  of  God,  how  gladly  would  an 
admiring  world  have  believed,  that  this  act,  and 
all  the  fervid  declarations,  in  the  same  spirit,  that 
half  redeemed  his  oratory,  were  the  true  man,  and 
that  his  Slaveholding,  his  low  personal  morality, 
and  the  great  support  he  gave  to  bad  theories  and 
dangerous  modes  of  thought  were  only  the  false 
aspects  of  the  man,  the  accidents  of  his  position. 
But  no.  He  was  morally  incapable  of  such  an 
act.  He  was  too  feeble  in  spirit  and  will  to 
achieve  it,  or  perhaps  even  to  meditate  it.  The 
destinies,  too,  would  not  permit  a  false  interpreta- 
tion to  be  given  to  seventy-six  years  of  meanness 
and  compromise.  And  so  his  death  and  his  life 
were  in  perfect  keeping. 
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But  when 

"  Comes  the  blind  fvuy  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  tliin-spun  life," 

when  death,  the  great  undertaker,  screws  down  the 
coffin-lid  upon  features  that  can  feign  no  longer,  it 
is  through  the  glass  of  liistory,  and  not  the  convex 
lens  of  eulogy,  that  the  man  must  thenceforth  be 
viewed.  Involuntarily  then  every  mind  sums  up 
its  accumulated  items  of  knowledge,  and  busily 
adjusts  them  into  an  image  of  the  character. 
Daniel  Webster  is  now  the  hero  of  the  world's 
thought.  No  more  careful  are  the  household  and 
friends,  left  there  at  Marshfield  with  the  relics  of 
his  magnificent  fleshly  tabernacle  upon  thou'  hands, 
to  provide  for  it  decent  and  honorable  sepulture, 
than  are  the  thinkers  of  the  world,  who  have  heard 
the  name  of  Webster,  to  find  for  him  a  fitting 
niche  in  the  gallery  of  memory,  and  condense  into 
an  inscription  above  it  their  idea  of  his  worth. 
From  the  general  editorial  notices,  and  still  less 
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from  tlio  more  studied  eulogies,  that  are  to  perpet- 
uate the  event  througli  tlio  next  month,  little  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  help  towards  a  just 
criticism  of  the  character  of  the  man,  now  lying  in 
state  before  the  world.  The  mere  fact  of  death 
overawes  most  men.  They  have  a  natural  pity  for 
him,  who  is  so  ill  used,  as  to  be  compelled  to  die. 
So  they  minister  readily  the  ineffectual  consolation 
of  praise.  Besides,  a  tradition  prevails  exten- 
sively, that  all  men  must  ultimately  die,  so  that 
the  panegyrists  of  the  dead,  with  an  eye  to  thrift, 
are  actually  contributing  to  a  fund,  in  which  they 
nave  a  contingent  benefit.  Thus  the  practice  has 
grown  into  a  conventionality  which  it  is  heathenish 
and  impolite  to  violate.  The  eulogists  proper  of 
course  do  their  duty.  The  great  orator  is  dead,  — 
the  man  cunning  in  words  !  Bring  orations,  bring 
beautiful  words,  with  which  to  leaven  the  air  above 
his  bier,  as  fitting  as  to  stvcw  the  grave  of  youth 
with  fresh  spring  flowers.  History  will  borrow  her 
tone  from  neither  of  these. 
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Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  tlic  glistering  foil 

Set  ofT  to  til'  "workl.  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies  ; 

liut  lives,  and  spreads  aloft,  by  those  jnirc  eyes, 

And  perfect  witness  of  all  judgijig  Jove. 

As  be  pronoimccs  lastly  on  each  deed 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed. 

At  some  point  in  the  story  of  human  life  historic 
justice  must  be  done.  If  a  man,  on  the  breath  of 
a  depraved  public  opinion,  has  procured  right  to 
bo  voted  down,  and  the  laugh  to  be  turned  against 
truth,  they  must  vindicate  themselves  sometime 
over  his  fame.  Truth  is  dearer  than  any  man's 
reputation. 

Of  Webster's  intellectual  endowments  I  have 
not  the  analytical  ability  to  speak  fully.  In  the 
department  hi  which  ho  labored  his  talents  were, 
for  the  most  part,  but  the  tools  of  his  trade. 
They  increased  the  force  and  extended  the  sphere, 
without  indicating  the  character,  of  the  man. 
They  gave  to  his  actions  prominence  and  secui'ed 
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to  liim  a  largo  place  in  tlic  observation  of  his 
times.  He  was  as  great  an  orator  as  he  coukl  be, 
without  being  a  better  man.  From  being  the 
attorney  of  individuals,  he  rose  to  bo  tlio  attorney 
of  interests.  To  the  causes  to  which  ho  lent  his 
gigantic  powers  of  memory,  analysis,  and  arrange- 
ment, whether  in  the  courts  or  in  politics,  he 
brouglit  tlie  mesmeric  spell  of  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, that  transmuted  into  the  dignity  of  eloq^uence 
the  shallowest  common  places  of  the  street,  an 
emphatic  repetition  often  of  what  was  particularly 
feeble  in  form  or  in  proof,  a  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  words,  more  the  fruit  of  exquisite  taste 
than  of  elaborate  culture,  a  marshalling  of  them  in 
a  style  sparingly  ornamented,  massive  as  his  own 
brain,  the  fashion  of  oratory  for  a  half  century. 
These  were  the  instrumentalities  and  materials  of 
an  exhaustive  and  irrefragable  logic,  that  only 
asked  you  in  courtesy  to  assume  its  premises,  and 
stand  at  its  point  of  view,  and  then  pushed  you  to 
its  conclusions  implacably,  inevitably.     But  he 
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brought  no  substantial  originality,  no  pliilosopliy, 
no  warmth  from  the  licait,  no  aspirations  from  the 
religious  sentiment.  He  could  be  solemn,  almost 
awful,  like  the  thunder,  never  brilliant,  or  dazzling, 
like  heat  lightning,  and  when  he  descended  to  be 
familiar  and  facetious,  he  only  became  feeble. 

He  was  self  conscious,  and  greater  than  his 
thouglits,  because  his  thoughts  were  always  con- 
trivances not  inspirations.  He  never  was  the  soul 
of  any  cause,  as  Cobden  is  of  Free  Trade  and 
Garrison  of  Abolitionism.  All  interests  and  all 
subjects  stood  only  in  the  client's  relation  to  him. 
He  advocated  both  sides  of  several  measures  of 
State  policy,  but  he  never,  as  it  is  satirically 
phrased,  made  a  hohby  of  either.  Ho  was  not  a 
man  of  one  idea,  for  he  had  not  devotion  enough 
to  succumb  to  even  one  idea.  He  could  feign  the 
zeal,  the  indignation,  the  pertinacity  of  his  client 
in  arguing  his  case,  but  if  he  lost  it,  as  he  seldom 
did,  he  could  walk  out  of  court  as  coolly  as  his 

successful  antagonist.    Wlien  the  high  tariff  sys- 
11 
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tem,  and  the  United  States  Bank  went  down,  lio, 
the  fervid  advocate  of  both,  remained  as  erect  as 
before,  as  completely  alive  to  his  personal  interests. 
He  was  retained  against  Texas,  but  when  Texas 
came  in,  in  spite  of  him,  his  acquiescence  was 
more  than  magnanimous.  Ho  was  no  Kossuth  to 
fill  the  world  with  poetic  wailings  over  his  lost 
Hungary.  The  defeat  of  nothing  could  affect 
him,  because  he  was  identified  with  nothing. 

He  has  spent  his  life  mostly  in  Massachusetts, 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  States,  and  in  Boston 
the  centre  of  its  refinement,  but  as  he  boasted  he 
was  not  sectional,  in  any  bad  sense,  so  neither  was 
ho,  in  a  good  sense.  Neither  his  culture  nor  his 
morals  savored  of  New  England.  Occasionally  he 
mouthed  the  cant  of  New  England  reform,  but 
oflener  he  ignored,  ludicrously  mistook,  or  openly 
derided  it.  Called  oftener  than  any  other  man  to 
inaugurate  incidents  of  the  nation's  progress  and 
celebrate  its  glorious  anniversaries,  he  misinter- 
preted the  lessons  of  history,  deducing  conservatism 
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and  reaction  from  the  example  of  innovators  and 
rebels.  He  has  affected  an  over-veneration  for  the 
fatliers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  us  to 
imitate  them,  but  to  make  us  doubtful  of  the 
application  of  their  principles,  and  tenacious  of 
ancient  abuses. 

Since  his  day,  our  country,  or  at  least  the  North, 
has  entered  a  new  era  in  legislation,  adding  to  the 
negative  theory  of  liberty  the  positive  practice  of 
justice  and  charity.  This  beneficent  policy  has 
eagerly  sought  and  sedulously  relieved  the  unfor- 
tunate classes  of  society.  For  the  criminal  it  has 
lessened  temptations,  multiplied  restraints,  and 
offered  encouragement^  to  reform.  For  the  idiot, 
the  insane,  the  bereft  of  the  functions  of  the 
senses,  it  has  provided  the  compensation  of  extra- 
ordinary care  and  kindness.  For  the  lai'ge  frac- 
tion of  the  people  in  a  Slavery,  tolerated  still  by 
religion  and  law,  it  has  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of 
its  sympathy,  and  held  up  hopes  of  distant  deliv- 
erance.   For  all,  it  has  maintained  a  system  of 
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general  education,  while  it  has  elevated  the  stand- 
ard of  the  national  literature  far  above  the 
puerilities  of  the  last  generation.  Our  country 
has  in  all  her  past  no  more  glorious  epoch  than 
this ;  —  nor  the  world. 

Mr.  Webster  was  not  the  master  mind  of  this 
movement ;  he  contributed  nothing  to  it ;  —  he 
never  even  recognized  it.  So  utterly  incapable 
was  he  even  of  comprehending  it,  that  he  stood  up 
before  the  Slaveholding  barbarians  of  the  Senate 
and  apologized  for  it,  as  Northern  prejudice,  for 
which  he  hoped  his  constituents  might  be  excused, 
their  training  having  been  somewhat  peculiar. 
This  i;eform  movement  has  found  its  own  hcroe?^,  — 
men,  who  have  redeemed  politics  from  then*  intol- 
erable imposture,  and  religion  from  its  accumulated 
cant,  —  men,  who  have  honored  their  ancestors, 
not  by  building  their  monuments,  but  by  doing 
their  works.  But  they  have  been  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  Webster.  He  was  sagacious  enough 
to  know,  that  the  rising  of  their  star  was  the  per- 
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petiial  waning  of  his.  Nature  among  all  her  gifts 
never  endowed  liim  with  the  manliness,  the  purity, 
nor  the  devotion,  to  be  of  them,  and  so  he  could 
but  hate  them. 

Restricted  by  his  deficiency  of  ideality,  of  philo- 
soj^hic  insight,  of  religious  sentiment,  the  intel- 
lectual range  left  for  his  oratory  was  exceedingly 
narrow.  His  views  of  subjects  were  practical  and 
commercial.  Much  of  his  clo{pence  was  the  ear- 
nestness of  traffic  driving  its  thriftiest  bargain. 
His  political  ethics  were  mainly  utilitarian  and 
material.  The  hyperbole  of  flattery  once  styled 
him  the  godlike, He  was  the  Mammon  of 
Trade,  —  the  impersonation  of  the  great  World- 
Spirit  that  builds  its  marble  temples  in  State  Street 
and  Wall  Street;  and  like  other  gods,  was  alto- 
gether like  his  worshippers. 

The  Seventh  of  March,  1850,  was  Webster's 

Day  of  Judgment.    On  that  day  he  deliberately 

judged  himself,  and  honestly  confessed  of  what 

kind  ho  was.    He  gave  to  the  world  the  key  to  his 
11* 
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cliamctei',  the  tost  of  his  whole  life.  There  was  no 
mistake  in  this  step.  It  was  not  tlie  good  man 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  the  unwary  man  thrust  into 
a  ftilse  position.  It  was  true  to  himself.  It  was 
all  ho  was  capable  of  doing.  It  indicated  the  limit 
and  possibility  of  his  nature. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  followed,  not  led,  New 
England  and  the  North,  in  an  earnest  purpose  to 
apply  to  the  condition  of  the  people  the  principles 
of  democracy  identified  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  very  nation*s  life,  —  if  that  govern- 
ment be  not  a  sham,  and  the  nation's  life  a  lie  in 
history.  The  ''prejudice/^  the  whim,  the  mono- 
mania of  his  eccentric  client  took  that  direction, 
like  poor  Miss  Flite  with  her  everlasting  suit  in 
chancery,  and  he  felt  bound  in  professional  honor 
to  stand  by  and  advocate  it.  Though  this  benefi- 
cent policy  was  not  his  own,  though  he  never  quite 
understood  it,  he  had  been  its  eloquent  exponent 
at  Plymouth,  at  Springfield,  and  in  the  Senate  on 
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tlio  Oregon  (jucstion,  and  might  fairly  claim  to 
have  it  imputed  to  him. 

There  lio  stootl  for  days  deliberating  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Far  away  was  his  native  North, 
slu'unk  in  his  thought  to  the  smallest  dimensions, 
no  warmth  in  its  bleak  and  frost-bound  borders, 
save  what  came  from  city  parlors  and  bank  and 
counting-house  grates,  —  fanatical,  countrijied, 
contemptible.  The  sunny  South  embosomed  him, 
vast  as  China  on  a  Chinese  map ;  and  hot,  as  the 
reek  of  the  agony  and  sweat  of  three  million 
Slaves,  came  the  treaclicrous  miasm  of  Slavehold- 
ers' praises  and  promises.  Above  him,  in  the 
awful  silence,  was  the  Higher  Law,  but  having 
gone  questioning  it  no  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  AUeghanies,  and  getting  no 
response,  it  was  as  easy  to  argue  it  away,  as  for 
FalstafF  to  reason  down  honor.  Before  him  lay  a 
golden  opportunity  lo  do  a  great  deed,  a  fair  fame, 
and  the  approbation  of  God.  On  one  side  was  a 
greedy  interest  speaking  in  threats  and  bribes; 
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on  tlio  other  a  mere  principle  for  the  most  part 
silent.  The  good  angels  wasted  little  time  in 
tiying  "  to  stii'  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  to 
so  honorable  an  action."  The  tainted  atmosplicrc 
of  the  "Washington  Slave-pens  infected  him.  The 
spirit  of  intrigue,  and  of  baffled  or  desperate  ain])i- 

tion  had  gathered  into  the  Senate,  as  never  before, 
all  the  world-worn  politicians  of  the  nation,  haggard 
with  the  wcar-and  tear  of  partisan  conflict,  watch- 
ing each  other's  schemes  with  dim,  senile  eyes, 
and  checking  each  other's  plots  with  feeble,  palsied 
bands,  —  men  whose  healthy  instincts  would  have 
compelled  them,  years  before,  to  seek  the  repose  of 
private  life,  preliminary  to  the  repose  of  the  grave. 
Among  these  the  Higher  Law  was  a  favorite  scoff, 
and  the  principles  of  democracy  an  abomination. 
Foote  flitted  about  like  an  evil  spirit,  with  words 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  so  wofuUy  broken  to  the 
hope ;  while  Clay,  intent  only  on  embarrassing  a 
raw  president,  who  had  supplanted  him,  looked 
askance,  with  cunning  worldly  eye,  to  sec  if  his 
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old  rival  would  jJi'esume  upon  a  higher  morality 
than  his  own. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  said 
that  Webster  fell  He  only  discovered  himself, 
and  must  thenceforth  seem  what  he  was  compelled 
to  confess  himself.  It  was  not  that  his  declaration 
against  the  restriction  of  Slavery  was  unexpected 
or  conse€|uential.  It  was  consequential  mainly  to 
him.  Some  few  unsagacious  persons  had  high 
hopes  of  him,  but  the  most  knew  he  would  fail  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  When  a  brave,  good  deed  is  to 
be  done,  a  brave,  good  man  is  wanted.  Figs  do 
not  grow  of  thistles.  It  was  not  the  gi'eatest  im- 
aginable heroism  to  stand  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
in  1850.  Any  ordinary  good  man,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  every  school  district,  might  have 
done  it  and  claimed  no  merit.  But  a  mere  attor- 
ney could  not  do  it,  however  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive, nor  a  man  whose  vision  had  grown  oblique 
through  ambition,  and  whose  moral  intogiuty  had 
been  softened  to  flabbiness  by  praise  and  bounty. 
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Webster  was  meanly  ambitious.  The  artist 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  rewards  of  his  art, 
and  the  scholar  with  the  fruit  and  fame  of  his 
studies.  No  department  of  literary  or  creative  art 
has  more  immediate,  more  substantial,  or  more 
ample  rewards  than  oratory.  It  charms  the  rudest 
minds.  Men,  who  would  never  appreciate  a  poem 
or  a  masterpiece  in  painting  or  statuary,  can  be 
stin'cd  to  madness  by  the  magic  power  of  eloquent 
speech.  Thus  while  the  artist  goes  often  to  an 
obscure  grave  only  with  the  hope  of  an  immortality 
for  himself  and  his  works,  the  great  orator  receives 
his  good  things  in  his  lifetime ;  nay,  in  the  very 
moment,  when  his  full-wrought  powers  are  lashing 
to  enthusiasm  an  enraptured  crowd,  and  the  elec- 
tricity of  his  genius  thunders  and  lightens  upon 

a  sea  of  upturned  faces^'^  every  billow  of  the 
passion  which  ho  excites,  reflects  into  his  own  heart 
a  ravishing  and  ineffable  joy.  All  the  honors  of  elo- 
quence were  within  Webster's  roach,  if  not  already 
attained.     Ho  had  established  a  communication 
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with  the  people,  who  rushed  together  at  the  mere 
sound  of  liis  voice.  Senates  and  courts  tuiiied  to 
him  witli  deference  and  doh'ght.  Both  hemispheres 
rung  with  the  echo  of  his  name.  With  all  this  and 
a  complete  consciousness  of  it,  ho  wished,  nay, 
ahsohxtely  panted  to  be  President, — to  be  nominal 
head  of  the  nation^  indeed,  but  to  be  also  the  head 
lackey  of  fifty  thousand  lackeys,  of  a  jealous  and 
Jesuitical  party-mechanism,  that  promised  only  the 
chance  of  four  years  tenure  of  pitiful  salaries,  for 
dirty  services. 

That  he  wished  this  is  evident  from  the  restless 
zeal  with  which,  by  letters  and  speeches,  he  fol- 
lowed up  the  demonstration  of  the  Seventh  of 
March,  intruding  himself  upon  the  privacy  of 
every  man's  thoughts,  intent  upon  creating  for 
himself  a  prominence  of  whatsoever  character,  and 
more  than  once  plainly  soliciting  a  place  among  the 
candidates.  It  is  evident^  too,  from  the  desperate 
efforts  made  by  men  in  his  immediate  counsels  to 
dragoon  him  through  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
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and  to  run  him  afterwards  iudepondently,  on  the 
strength  of  the  injustice  tliat  had  been  done  him 
in  their  ludicrous  defeat.    It  seems  as  if  on  the 
Seventh  of  March  the  desperation  of  this  ambition 
quite  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  the 
infatuated  eagerness  of  his  lust  for  power  threw  off 
even  the  sham  dignity  of  diplomacy.    I  know  that 
the  dishonest  speech,  which  politicians  in  this 
country  have  so  sedulously  cultivated,  always  re- 
gards the  men  obnoxious  to  office  as  the  victims  of 
the  importunities  of  their  friends.    Naturally  all 
our  great  men  have  a  passion  for  retirement; 
they  are  equally  ready  to  die,  and  hold  office,  for 
their  country,  and  their  martyrdom  to  the  calls  of 
duty  has  thinned  the  world  of  statesmen,  and  stuck 
the  land  with  monuments.    Let  this  go  into  the 
eulogies,  and  newspaper  articles,  and  flash  biogra- 
phies, and  let  the  Jew  Apellay  and  the  heirs  and 
assigns  of  his  faith  believe  it. 

Of  what  may  be  called  his  minor  morals  I  care 
not  particularly  to  speak.    There  is  a  class  of  vices 
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even,  which  do  not  necessarily  defile  the  man. 
Sometimes,  tliough  rarely,  the  noble  spirit  com- 
pensating for  gifts  of  genius,  by  an  excess  of 
sensualism,  maintains,  even  in  its  slavery  to  pas- 
sion, a  dignity,  that,  at  intervals  of  intellectual 
serenity,  asserts  a  higher  birthright  and  a  better 
destiny.  But  if,  when  age,  bringing  maturer 
thoughts,  and  an  indurated  will  comes  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  soul,  she  does  not  set  her  house 
in  order,  and  subject  to  their  place  the  turbulent 
passions  of  youth,  the  suspicion  survives,  that  the 
sensuality,  instead  of  being  an  infirmity  of  the 
flesh,  is  a  native  and  permanent  taint  of  the  spuit. 
But  it  is  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual  sin,  that  is 
the  index  to  the  character  and  type  of  its  quality. 
The  organized  church,  however,  hesitates  longest, 
and  scans  closest  these  defects  of  the  outer  life, 
and  perhaps  it  can  apply  no  better  test.  Since  it 
is  understood  that  Webster  passed  that  ordeal, 
gravest  questions  of  this  character  must  be  consid- 
ered as  settled  for  many  minds.  The  straight 
12 
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gate,  that  opening  narrowly  up  scrapes  so  unmerci- 
fully the  backs  of  mean  penitents,  squeezing  under 
it  into  the  pale,  swings  high  and  clear  for  greater 
sinners ;  nay,  there  are  those,  for  the  sake  of 
whose  glory  and  honor,  gate-posts  and  walls  shall 
be  cleared  away,  and  the  acquisition,  at  such  cost, 
be  the  standing  boast  of  the  church  ever  after- 
wards. 

Webster  had  outlived  his  three  score  years  and 
ten,  and  by  the  intensity  of  his  activities  and 
experiences  exhausted  a  vitality,  that  might  have 
outworn  four  score.  But  he  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  worldly  plans  —  fanning  at  Marshfield,  farm- 
ing at  Franklin  —  with  convivial  courtesies  on  no 
stinted  scale  to  receive  and  to  repay.  His  cases 
stood  on  the  dockets  of  the  courts ;  his  fees  had 
been  paid  that  were  yet  to  be  earned,  earned  that 
were  yet  to  be  paid.  Literary  societies  waited  to 
inaugurate  a  new  season  with  the  announcement 
of  his  name.  At  the  head  of  Foreign  Relations, 
ghosts  of  abortive  wars  had  scarce  ceased  to  haunt 
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the  precincts  of  the  State  Department,  and  shadows 
of  future  ones  not  yet  confronted  with  the  skill  of 
liis  diplomacy  loomed  on  the  near  horizon.  His 
statesman's  word,  as  good  as  ''the  faith  of  a 
king,'^'  stood  pledged  to  the  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  while  its  victims  lom  the  streets 
of  Boston  and  Syracuse,  and  the  large  meshes  of 
his  net  of  treason  swept  formally  through  the 
halls  of  courts,  and  took  nothing  hy  the  motion. 
Slavery  was  stealthily  spreading  over  **  the  table 
lands"  where  the  "  laws  of  Grod  and  of  physical 
geography,"  as  thundered  from  his  Sinai,  by  a  fiat 
unnecessary  to  be  re-enacted j  had  forever  prohib- 
ited it.  Thirty  ships,  under  authority  of  cus- 
tom papers  and  his  official  letter,  were  buffeting 
the  angry  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  on  an  errand  of  commerce,  while  swift 
steamers  were  dashing  along  under  the  shadows  of 
the  Andes  with  his  other  official  letter^  to  head 
them  off  and  pronounce  them  piratical.  Surely 
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the  editors  may  well  aflSrm,  in  the  honorable 
phrase  —  He  died  in  the  harness  though 
certain  of  the  Scott  journals  may  lament  in  an 
"  aside that  he  did  not  die  in  the  traces. 

His  departing  was  sufficiently  edifying  to  the 
religious  public.  He  anticipated  the  exordium  of 
his  own  eulogy  by  announcing,  as  if  to  the  Senate, 
his  own  demise,  and  talked  beautifully  to  his 
attendants  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Other- 
wise, the  language  of  disease  and  physical  weak- 
ness, under  strong  apprehensions  of  death,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  index  of  character.  Give  the 
strong  man  the  credit  of  the  best  utterances  of  his 
unscared  soul  in  life  and  health,  and  do  not  judge 
him  by  the  weakness  of  his  mortal  fears,  or  the 
opiated  breathings  of  his  tranquility  and  faith. 
A  florid  Congressional  orator  has  lately  made  a 
decided  hit  in  eloquence,  by  portraying  Henry 
Clay's  advent  to  heaven,  and  his  overawing  the 
angels  with  his    majestic  mien. It  might  not 
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bo  quite  out  of  keeping  in  tlic  man  who  sought 
to  overawe  Kossuth,  and  impress  tlie  hero-orator 
with  a  character  so  instinctively  repugnant  to  liis 
own,  to  try  the  same  kind  of  manners  upon  the 
angels,  and  if  his  great  competitor  on  earth  should 
seek  to  make  a  like  sensation  by  recommending  to 
these  denizens  of  the  higher  spheres  the  subject  of 
religion,  some  friendly  and  good-natured  spirit 
would  doubtless  take  the  first  courteous  opportu- 
nity to  put  them  both  on  quite  a  different  track. 

Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  the  great  triumvirate ! 
While  the  nation  mourns  according  to  published 
formulas,  and  sheds  tears  on  paper,  deploring  its 
loss.  Humanity  will  count  her  gains.  They  lived 
long,  they  clung  tenaciously  to  their  large  influ- 
ence, but  Humanity  never  hung  her  hopes  upon 
either  of  them.  They  obstructed  the  better  era ; 
they  hindered  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Along  with  them  will  depart  much  that 
is  heathenish  ii>  our  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
12* 
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greatness  in  men.  The  old  goes  out,  —  the  new 
comes  in,  and  now  times  will  bring  new  and  better 
men.  They  are  here  now,  only  the  shadows  of 
these  colossi  have  half  obscured  them. 

East  Machias,  Maine,  Oct.  30,  1852. 


THE  TRAYER  OF  MOSES  ORAXTED. 


tlje  JPrawcr  of  JlTosca  jrmiteir. 

«Y     HENRIETTA  SABGENT. 

Oil  how  could  Heaven  refuse  the  prayer 
Preferred  by  one  so  well  approved, 

Whose  life  had  been  a  constant  care, 
In  faith  to  serve  the  God  he  loved  ? 

Review  his  years  of  danger  past, 
From  the  first  hour  that  life  was  new, 

And  see  him  on  the  waters  east, 
A  sight  a  Princess  grieved  to  view. 

See  him,  a  messenger  from  Heaven, 
In  Egypt's  courts  undaunted  stand ; 
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Such  power  to  bis  control  was  given, 
The  Sun  was  veiled  at  his  command. 

Attend  him  through  the  watery  way, 
With  him  the  fiery  mount  ascend  ; 

Or  at  its  base  with  Israel  stay, 

While  God  shall  in  a  cloud  descend. 

How  faithful  was  his  power  applied 

As  Captain,  Prophet,  Judge,  and  Priest, 

Through  a  lone  wilderness  to  guide 
A  Flock,  whose  wanderings  never  ceased. 

Ne'er  was  be  checked  by  selfish  fear, 

To  vain  ambition  ne'er  a  prey, 
Though  Israel's  weal  to  him  was  dear 

To  him 't  was  dearer  to  obey. 

Ah  !  once  he  erred ;  that  fatal  hour. 
When  Israel's  tribes  with  thirst  rebelled  ! 

One  moment  he  assumed  a  power — 
The  gloiy  due  to  Heaven  withlield. 
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The  flinty  rock  poured  forth  its  wave, 

Obedient  to  the  Prophet's  Rod, 
But  all  its  waters  could  not  lave 

One  spot  from  him  who  turned  from  God. 

Far  stretched  towards  the  western  sky, 
Arrived  at  last  at  Jordan's  plain. 

The  tribes  the  promised  land  espy 
Twice  twenty  years  they  toiled  to  gain. 

Lord  !  let  me  Jordan  pass,  I  pray,  — 
Thus  dared  the  Man  of  God  to  sue,  — 

Thou  hast  begun,  and  do  not  stay, 
To  give  thy  greatness  to  my  view. 

Let  me  pass  through  this  goodly  land,  — 
A  land  of  rest  from  every  toil,  — 

Where  thou  hast  spread  with  liberal  hand 
Both  wheat  and  honey,  wine  and  oil. 

A  land  of  vallies  and  of  hills, 

Its  brooks  and  fountains  I  would  learn, 
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It  drinks  the  rain  that  Heaven  distils, 
From  whence  thy  eyes  will  never  turn. 

Thy  Holy  Mountain  let  me  see. 
For  there  thy  House  will  glorious  rise, 

And  hear  thy  servant's  prayer  to  Thee, 
Thut  Lebanon  may  bless  his  eyes. 

Oh  deem  not  thou  his  prayer  denied. 
For  Love  with  Justice  will  combine. 

Suffice  it  thee,  the  Lord  replied, 
From  Pisgah  look,  and  life  resign. 

Think'st  thou  his  fate  thy  pity  claims  ? 

With  Israel's  thousands  weep  his  doom, 
Or  seek  in  vain  his  cold  remains, 

To  pour  thy  tribute  o'er  his  tomb. 

Suffice  it  thee,  God's  time  is  best, 
His  sleep  of  faith  was  crowned  with  grace, 

Doubt  not  he  entered  into  rest, 
And  saw  his  Saviour  face  to  face. 
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The  lofty  mount,  tlie  cedar  gi'oves. 
Fair  cities  with  their  temples  liigh, 

And  flowery  plains  where  Jordan  roves, 
And  flocks  new  washed,  may  glad  the  eye. 

But  follow  thou  the  chosen  Three, 
Ascend  the  lofty  mountain's  height — 

Transfigured  there  thy  Saviour  see  — 
But  ere  thou  faintest  at  the  sight, 

Observe  that  two  beside  him  stand, 
Who  hear  his  words  distil  as  dew, 

Then  Moses  saw  the  promised  Land, 
And  all  God's  greatness  met  his  view. 

****** 

While  pondering  o'er  this  record  old, 
Of  times  and  men  long  passed  away, 

Tliere  seemed  some  spirit  to  unfold 
Its  teachings  for  our  use  to-day. 
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Tlie  toil-worn  laborers  for  the  Slave, 

While  wandering  through  their  desert  land, 

May  sadly  murmur ;  Lo  !  a  Grave 
Were  better  on  the  loneliest  strand 

Than  all  these  years  of  weary  strife, 
And  hopeless  care  and  bitter  tears  — 

0  Mourner  o'er  a  wasted  Life  ! 
Behold  the  vision  that  appears. 

For  thee  a  Promised  Land  remains^ 

But  labor  on  and  thou  shalt  see 
^felted  or  shivered  all  the  chains 

That  weigh  to  earth  so  wearily. 

Despond  thou  not,  whatever  betide, 
And  thou  the  prize  of  faith  shall  win, 

In  patient  hope  the  hour  abide, 
When  Right  shall  rule  ;  then,  enter  in. 

Bostou,  Mass. 
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3  illti  Brotljcv'sj  Kccpcv? 

«  Y     T  .     W  .     II I  CJ  G  I  X  S  O  N  . 

Cain  asked  this  question,  and  showed  by  asking 
that  lie  foresaw  tlie  answer.  The  instinct  of  broth- 
erhood survived  tlie  murder  of  the  brother.  And  so 
with  us,  the  sense  of  a  natural  connection  between 
man  and  man  exhibits  itself  even  in  the  most 
selfisli  form  we  can  give  to  that  connection.  We 
do  not  like  to  live  and  act  alone.  We  all  like  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  lives  of  others ;  it  not 
merely  pleases  our  vanity,  but  we  have  a  natural 
demand  for  influence.  All  this  ambition  that  does 
so  much  harm,  is  only  an  exaggerated,  diseased 
form  of  the  desire  to  lead  and  guide  others,  help 

them,  "  keep  them."    The  only  difiiculty  is,  that 
13 
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the  rich  man  who  began  to  wish  to  be  rich  for  the 
sake  of  doing  good,  becomes  so  fixed  in  the  habit 
of  looking  after  his  dollar,  that  he  forgets  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  to  be  earned.  The  ambitious 
man,  who  was  intending  to  do  so  many  fine  things 
if  he  could  only  get  to  be  Mayor  or  Governor, 
forgets  on  the  way  everything  but  the  pleasant 
excitement  of  being  elected.  Still,  rich  men  and 
ambitious  men  like  to  do  kind  things  occasionally, 
and  stop,  sometimes,  to  help  keep  their  brothers  by 
some  little  good  turn. 

Unhajppily,  however,  what  we  most  want  of  men 
is  not  good  turns  but  good  lives.  Not  that  they 
should  help  us  occasionally  by  a  favor,  but  that 
they  should  help  everybody,  all  the  time,  by  a 
noble  way  of  living.  I  do  not  care  so  much  that 
my  neighbor  should  do  me  special  favors,  should 
make  me  little  presents,  or  lend  me  his  garden 
tools,  or  help  me  about  raising  a  new  house  or 
barn,  for  I  may  not  need  these  things,  or  he  may 
have  some  more  important  employment.  These 
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things  are  very  well ;  but  my  chief  object  of  de- 
sire is,  that  I  should  know  him  to  be  a  wise  and 
good  and  noble  man,  who  will  benefit  me  and  my 
liouschold,  and  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  neighborhood  by  living  in  it ;  a  man  whom 
I  can  call  on  in  case  of  need  moreover,  and  who 
may  confer  on  me  benefits  such  as  I  should  not 
have  known  how  to  ask  for.  These  are  the  right 
persons  to  live  among;  these  are  their  brothers' 
keepers. 

Very  poor  persons,  very  sick  persons,  very 
wicked  persons,  as  needing  most  to  be  kept,  illus- 
trate this  all  the  more.  I  have  known  very  poor 
persons,  but  I  never  knew  a  family  so  poor  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  value  a  word  of  sympathy 
without  a  dollar  to  accompany  it,  more  than  the 
dollar  without  the  word.  Sick  persons  sometimes 
acknowledge  that  the  kindness  and  cordiality  of  the 
physician  do  them  more  good  than  his  medicines. 
And  criminals,  who  will  only  be  provoked  by  offers 
of  employment  and  encouragement  from  stern  per- 
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sons,  will  sometimes  be  touched  by  the  simplest 
virtue  and  sweetness  in  those  who  have  no  power 
to  oflfer  more  substantial  aid.  In  ancient  Rome 
there  was  an  order  of  women  consecrated  to  serve 
God  in  the  temples,  and  called  Vestal  Virgins,  and 
whenever  the  Vestal  Virgins  met  a  criminal  on  his 
way  to  execution,  he  was  at  once  released ;  the 
theory  being,  that  their  mere  presence  would  in- 
stantly reform  him.  And  I  have  known  some 
Vestal  Virgins  in  modern  times,  whose  presence  I 
have  thought  might  almost  have  this  unconscious 
influence. 

The  real  value  of  men  and  women  to  us  consists 
only  in  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Without  this 
they  are  simply  convenient  to  us,  mere  tools  to 
promote  our  fortune  or  our  comfort,  nothing  more. 
A  man  without  honor  or  virtue  may  help  us  to 
build  our  house  or  cook  our  food,  but  we  gladly 
dismiss  him  afterwards ;  it  is  a  drawback  on  the 
comfort  of  house  or  food  that  we  had  to  go  to  him 
for  it.    But  if  he  had  been  wise  and  noble,  we 
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iihould  have  found  the  house  i)leasanter  and  the 
food  sweeter  because  his  society  was  added ;  which 
is  evidently  the  proper  relation  of  things.  For  it 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  have  poor  food  and  a  poor 
house,  even  in  the  literal  sense,  than  to  forego  the 
society  of  good  men.  If  our  brothers  cannot  keep 
us  well  in  all  ways,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
keep  us  low  in  body  than  low  in  mind. 

It  is  so  with  towns  and  states.  Statesmen  say 
that  a  country  is  prosperous  when  its  exports  ex- 
ceed its  imports,  for  then  it  raises  its  own  articles 
of  consumption  and  more  too.  But  if  it  only  raises 
cotton,  and  exports  that,  and  does  not  raise  enough 
conscience  to  supply  itself  and  assist  its  neighbors, 
also,  then  it  is  poor,  and  must  begin  to  import  that, 
from  any  quarter  and  at  any  price. 

"  AVliat  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  tiurets  cro^\'ned, 
Tliick  wall,  or  moated  gate, 
But  men,  liigh  minded  men." 
13* 
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A  community  that  is  rich  in  those  is  strong,  though 
it  be  bankrupt.  A  community  that  is  poor  in 
these  is  weak  and  beggarly  and  useless,  though  its 
factories  cover  the  land  and  its  ships  the  sea. 

People  say,  "  one  man  is  as  good  as  another," 
and  it  is  true,  if  he  is  as  much  of  a  man  ;  that  is 
the  only  question.  And  that  is  what  the  poor 
man  meant  who  added  to  this  proverb  —  "yes, 
and  better  too."  The  man  who  is  more  of  a  man 
is  better  too.  People  think  one  place  as  good  as 
another.  I  read  in  the  geography  that  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  have  their  peculiar  product  — 
some  sugar,  some  grain,  some  corn  and  potatoes ; 
but  I  look  over  the  map  and  find  very  few  places 
that  appear  to  produce  a  very  luxuriant  harvest  of 
men,  the  only  product  worth  having.  We  look 
across  whole  Counties  and  States,  and  for  all  that 
appears  they  are  as  barren  as  Sahara  in  this 
respect.  So  of  great  cities.  New  Orleans  ranks 
fourth  among  the  cities  of  this  country ;  but  who 
wants  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  except  to  get  money. 
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as  a  man  goes  into  a  bank.  Who  lives  there  whom 
anyhody  wisilics  to  see  and  liear  and  bo  tauglit  by  V 
what  book  over  came  thence,  what  machine  ?  wliat 
fine  action  was  ever  done  there  "?  what  remarkable 
thing,  in  any  way,  oxcejjt  that  one  venerable 
battle;  —  and  yet  there  are  those  hundred  thou- 
sand busy  2)cople  there  who  certainly  ought  to 
keep  us  their  brothers  in  something  beside  cotton. 

It  is  a  great  thing  if,  in  a  crowded  town,  wo  find 
a  dozen  houses  where  great  thoughts  and  noble 
views  of  life  prevail,  and  yet  these  are  what  pre- 
serve the  atmosphere  of  a  place,  and  keep  it  fit  to 
sustain  existence.  Napoleon  said  that  one  family 
had  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  ruin  a  State  — 
and  one  fainily  may  also  save  it.  We  estimate 
places  by  individuals.  We  look  across  New  York 
State,  and  ask,  what  is  there  of  value  in  that  wide 
expanse  ?  and  then  we  remember  that  in  one  little 
town  lives  Gerrit  Smith,  who  has  given  away  a 
million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  land,  piece  by  piece  ; 
and  in  anotiier  town  they  rescued  a  fugitive  Slave  ; 
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and  with  a  few  more  such  thonglits  we  stop,  and 
hope  that  there  are  men  and  women  elsewhere  in 
that  wide  expanse,  though  they  have  never  helped 
to  keep  us  in  anything  but  barrels  of  flour. 

Wc  all  know  that  the  value  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  earth  to  us  depends  on  the  good  our  souls 
have  got  out  of  them.  To  how  many  of  you  are  a 
few  square  yards  of  green  turf  in  some  quiet  ceme- 
tery more  prcciouS;  more  fruitful  for  the  soul,  than 
the  richest  prairie  of  the  West,  waving  its  thousand 
acres  of  unbroken  grain  ;  for  from  that  little  spot 
of  gTOund  your  angel  ascended.  And  so  all  over 
the  globe,  the  precious  places  are  the  places  of 
great  thoughts  and  great  lives.  Take  from  the 
map  of  the  earth  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Judea  and 
England,  and  how  barren  instantly  is  the  history 
of  man ;  all  the  fertility  is  gone ;  our  brothers  have 
failed  to  keep  us.  And  yet  all  these  scenes  of 
glory,  side  by  side,  would  be  a  mere  speck  upon 
the  globe,  and  the  one  dreary  island  of  New  Hoi- 
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land,  with  its  kangaroos  and  its  savages,  is  larger 
than  them  all. 

The  moral  of  all  is  this ;  if  you  wish  to  be  your 
brother's  keeiier  you  must  keep  your  own  life  higli 
and  noble,  — keep  yourself  from  sin  and  folly. 

**  He  who  feeds  men  servetli  few, 
He  serves  all  wlio  dares  be  true." 

Yon  cannot  tell  the  result  of  your  action.  You 
cannot  tell  who  is  looking  at  you.  But  you  can 
tell  that  if  you  do  right  your  influence  will  have  its 
weight  somehow,  and  you  will  be  a  source  of  per- 
petual good  to  all  around  you ;  though  you  may 
be  absorbed  in  your  work  or  in  your  play,  and 
thinking  nothing  about  it.    We  never  hear  of  more 

than  the  most  insignificant  fraction  of  the  good  or 
evil  we  effect. 

You  say,  I  am  nothing ;  I  am  so  small,  it  makes 

no  difference  whether  I  do  good  or  harm  to  my 

brethren.    Suppose  the  drops  of  the  ocean  were  to 

say  so,  or  tlie  sands  of  the  desert.    Tell  me  which 
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particular  drop  of  the  vast  Atlantic  it  is,  which 
casts  the  great  ship  upon  a  coral  reef  at  low  tide  ; 
tell  me  which  especial  drop  it  is  which  heaves 
quietly  beneath  that  mighty  keel  at  rising  tide,  and 
floats  it  off ;  toll  me  which  precise  grain  of  sand  it 
is,  in  the  vast  Egyptian  desert,  which  is  burying 
the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  inch  by  inch,  day  by 
day,  this  day  as  for  centuries  back ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  your  precise  contribution  to  the  great  work 
of  saving  your  brothers'  souls.  Your  work  is  but 
a  little  drop,  a  little  grain;  yes,  but  the  vast 
universe  is  made  up  of  such  littles,  and  you  are 
responsible  for  just  your  share,  and  no  more  and 
no  less ;  except  that  though  you  do  not  realize  it, 
there  is  a  power  of  cohesion  between  drops  and 
between  grains,  and  when  one  moves  another 
moves  too. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  some  young  man,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours,  who  is  gi*adually  improving 
in  his  character — growing  braver,  truer,  kinder, 
purer  in  his  thoughts  and  habits,  likely  to  make  a 
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better  and  wiser  man.  Are  you  doing  anything 
to  help  him  on,  you  ask,  you  have  so  little  influ- 
ence, so  imperfect  yourself?  Yes,  you  are  doing 
something  to  help  him  on,  if  you  have  anything  of 
those  virtues  yourself.  He  finds  sympathy  in  you 
for  his  good  impulses.  He  sees  that  you  feel  as 
he  does.  His  voice  is  sustained  by  yours,  as  one 
singer's  is  sustained  by  another's.  As  a  timid 
person  in  a  lonely  house  feels  protected  by  the 
weak  presence  of  even  a  child,  so  even  your  weak 
virtue  is  a  help  to  his,  and  you  keep  your  brother 
up,  imperceptibly,  by  the  sliglit  influence  of  your 
looks  and  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  another  young  man, 
also  an  acq[uaintance  of  yours,  who  is  gradually 
sinking  in  his  character,  going  down  in  the  scale 
of  moral  beings,  becoming  selfish,  sensual,  mean, 
quarrelsome.  Are  you  helping  him  down  ?  You 
are  helping  him,  if  you  suflTer  anything  of  these 
traits  to  appear  in  you.  Your  little  meanness 
makes  him  mean,  your  want  of  self-control  gives 
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rosi3ectability  to  his ;  he  is  more  open  in  Jiis  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality  because  he  sees  traces  of  the 
same  thing  in  you.  If  you  grudge  a  dollar  to  a 
good  cause,  he  grudges  a  cent ;  if  you  drink  wine, 
he  drinks  brandy ;  if  you  are  selfish  in  your  family, 
he  is  tyrannical  in  his ;  if  you  will  not  sacrifice  a 
hundred  customers  to  your  conscience,  he  will  not 
sacrifice  one.  He  will  never  tell  you  the  subtle 
infiuence  you  exert  on  him,  indeed  it  is  probably 
intermingled  with  a  hundred  other  influences,  all 
tending  the  same  way,  so  that  no  one  can  precisely 
calculate  it ;  still  it  is  present,  quietly  and  silently 
exerted  every  day,  for  evil  here,  as  in  the  other 
case  for  good.  Nobody  can  see  it  — just  as  no- 
body can  see  the  fearful  atmospheric  influence  that 
comes  from  an  iceberg  alongside  a  ship,  chilling 
the  whole  air  and  freezing  out  men's  lives  —  but 
it  is  there ;  and  you  are  there  —  influencing  this 
individual,  keeping  your  brother  down,  because 
you  have  staid  down  yourself. 
We  can  generally  find  ways  enough  of  influence 
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over  our  brothers,  if  wo  only  desire  to  influcneo 
them.  I  once  heard  a  man  ask  John  P.  Hale. 
What  can  I  do  about  Slavery?  Do?  said  that 
generous  man,  do  as  you  would  do  if  all  your  own 
brothers  and  sisters  were  in  Slavery ;  you  would 
find  something  to  do  then !  The  truth  is,  we  do 
not  begin  at  the  beginning,  by  realizing  that  peo- 
ple arc  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  we  do  not 
help  them.  But  we  should  do  so.  "  He  is  the 
virtuous  man,"  says  the  Hindoo  proverb,  **  to 
whom  the  wliole  world  is  as  one  family.  But 
the  words,  /  and  mine,  constitute  narrowness  and 
baseness." 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  hear  a  man  say,  "  It  is 
for  tn^  interest,"  "  It  will  benefit  tue."  We  feel 
attracted  to  the  man  who  says,  "It  is  a  good 
thing;"  "It  ought  to  be  done;"  "It  is  need- 
ed." Needed,  that  is,  by  somebody.  Are  we 
not  our  brothers'  keepers?  While  my  brother 
requires  a  thing,  and  cannot  secure  it  for  himself, 

it  is  my  affiiir  also,  and  should  be  heeded.  The 
14 
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human  race  is  one.  We  arc  all  members  one  of 
another,  and  if  one  member  suffer,  all  suffer. 
^\Tiat  should  the  word  mankind  mean,  if  not 
man-kind?  Man-unkind  makes  a  confusion  in 
ideas  as  well  as  in  language ;  there  should  be  no 
such  thing.  The  original  word  I  know  is  km, 
meaning  race  or  kindred ;  but  it  was  evidently  the 
simple  idea  of  the  framers  of  our  language,  that 
kindred  and  kindness  were  the  same  thing.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  it  does  not  always 
appear  so. 

With  Jesus  it  was  so,  nevertheless.  He  was  not 
ashamed,  it  is  written,  to  call  us  brethren ;  which 
we  think  a  good  deal  to  do,  sometimes,  to  a  niau 
poorer,  or  more  ignorant,  or  more  vicious,  or  merely 
blacker,  than  we  are.  But  more  than  this,  he 
treated  mankind  as  his  brethren.  He  gave  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many ;  but  we  think  it  a  great 
deal  if  we  give  our  life  a  ransom  for  one  ;  even  if 
that  one  be  our  feeble  self.  To  judge  from  the 
way  many  preach  in  the  churches  and  practice  out 
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of  tliem,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  iu  life  is  not  to 
keep  our  brothers,  in  any  way,  but  to  keep  our 
own  petty  souls  clear  of  the  retribution  due  us  for 
neglecting  our  brothers  ;  a  view  of  life,  certainly, 
very  unlike  that  which  helped  Jesus  to  live  and 
die. 

I  do  not  wish  to  do  injustice  to  men.  I  know 
and  believe  that  there  are  multitudes  of  quiet  souls 
in  the  world,  unseen  saints  and  obscure  martyrs, 
who  spread  around  them  a  gentle  and  purifying 
influence,  too  modest  to  be  recorded  by  historian 
or  geographer.  And  yet  the  report  of  any  eminent 
virtue  travels  fast,  and  many  an  obscure  person, 
liaving  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  is  suddenly 
made  ruler  over  many.  For  every  good  action 
has  the  universe  on  its  side,  and  all  the  laws  of 
nature  stand  ready  to  assist  its  operation,  and  all 
the  impulses  of  man's  soul  are  prompting  us  to 
increase  the  sphere  of  every  noble  influence  we 
hear  reported. 

The  Future  at  all  events  takes  care  of  it.  The 
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rumors  of  any  nolblc  action  last  into  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  the  children  are  stimulated  by  hearing 
what  their  fathers  have  done.  The  nation  forgets 
those  who  were  only  President  or  Senator  —  but 
remembers  those  who,  with  or  without  wealth  and 
office,  could  aid  their  fellow  men.  Nay,  even  the 
little  countiy  town  forgets  who  were  the  Selectmen 
and  'Squu'cs  of  the  last  generation,  but  remembers 
the  man  who  housed  the  poor  and  reformed  the 
intemperate.  **  What  should  I  do  for  posterity, 
(said  the  foolish  English  orator)  what  has  posterity 
done  for  me  ?  '*  Ah,  but  the  Past  has  done  much, 
which  you  can  only  pay  to  posterity.  If  you  will, 
you  can  keep  your  brothers  and  your  brothers' 
children;  if  you  do  not,  even  the  voice  of  their 
blood  from  the  next  generation  will  call  to  you 
from  the  ground ;  saying,  this  ground  you  should 
have  so  consecrated,  that  even  after  you  were  gone, 
blood  should  flow  here  no  more. 

Worcester,  Maaa. 
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3\x  illcmovM  of  (E.  0. 

liY     ANNE     W  ARB  EX     W  E  S  T  0  X  . 
I. 

As  the  dread  mystery  tliat  men  call  Life 

Evolves  its  shadowy  foldings,  and  we  feel 

Its  i^ainful  tumult  and  perplexing  strife 

About  our  onward  pathway  darkly  steal, 

For  Light  and  Comfort  we  at  first  appeal 

To  Thee,  0  Comforter  and  Source  of  Light, 

Wlio  can  the  straight  and  narrow  way  reveal 

Where  sunshine  rises  on  the  darkest  night. 

But  as  a  lesser  means  of  help  and  grace 

Thou  in  Thy  Love  dost  give  us,  face  to  face 

A  chosen  few  who  even  here  below 

As  they  move  onwai'd  without  rest  or  stay, 

Shine  bright  and  brighter  to  their  perfect  day, 

That  they  to  us  as  guiding  stars  may  show. 
14* 
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II. 

So  hast  Thou  been  to  me,  0  Friend  beloved  ! 

As  I  have  gazed  upon  thy  daily  course, 
Alike  by  this  world's  fear  or  love  unmoved, 

How  have  I  marvelled  at  its  gentle  force. 

Thy  cheerful  constancy  has  been  the  source 
Whence  Hope  and  Healing  flowed ;  before  thy  face 

Sorrow  and  Want  have  smiled,  and  even  Remorse 
Has  heard  thy  tale  of  God's  forgiving  grace. 

No  thought  of  station,  color,  clime,  or  creed. 

E'er  checked  thy  noble  thought  or  generous  deed, 
Like  God's,  thy  love  enclosed  the  Human  llace. 

O  be  it  mine,  by  thy  example  taught. 

Resolves  for  higher  effort,  holier  thought, 
As  Offering  meet  upon  thy  Grave  to  place. 

Weymouth,  Mass. 
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H  Y     O  .     B  ,     P  R  0  T  H  I  N  G  U  A  M  . 

Change  of  opinion  implies  cliange  of  heart. 
Modes  of  thought  only  reveal  moral  dispositions. 
A  man  cannot  see  right,  judge  right,  or  reason 
right,  until  he  has  come  to  feel  right.  Hence  to 
alter  the  character  of  a  person's  argument,  you 
must  convert  his  soul.  This  truth  has  been 
painfully  illustrated  in  Anti-Slavery  experience. 
Arguments  have  been  repeatedly  met  and  answer- 
ed, beaten  down,  annihilated,  and  yet  their  shapes 
arc  seen  stalking  abroad  among  us,  as  composedly 
and  complacently  as  if  their  title  to  existence  had 
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never  been  called  in  question.  Wo  deal  with 
tliem  once  more,  but  still 

*«  They  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools." 

But  let  us  be  patient :  and  give  a  moment  more  to 
the  dissection  of  one  of  these  anatomies.  We  are 
perpetually  told  even  at  this  day,  that  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  miseries  of  Slavery :  that 
all  its  woes,  in  every  shape,  are  found  elsewhere, 
and  are  common  to  every  state  of  poverty.  The 
poor  always  suffer — suffer  from,  want,  from  hunger 
and  thirst  and  the  elements,  from  physical  depriva- 
tions of  every  kind.  They  suffer  from  ignorance, 
mental  and  moral.  They  have  no  advantages  of 
culture.  They  work  under  compulsion,  beneath 
the  stinging  lash  of  necessity,  which  cuts  deeper 
into  the  flesh  and  into  the  spirit  than  the  overseer's 
whip.  The  poor  man  cannot  marry.  His  lot  for- 
bids him  the  human  right  of  a  home.    He  must 
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often  tear  himself  away  from  wife  and  cbiMren  for 
days  and  weeks,  iicrhaps  for  years.  He  must 
come  to  America,  or  go  to  California,  or  follow  the 
seas.  lie  groans  under  the  tyranny  of  the  capi- 
talist or  tlie  manufacturer's  agent.  He  must  go 
where  he  can  get  employment.  He  must  remain 
in  the  service  that  gives  him  bread.  He  is  chained 
by  ch'cumstances  to  a  place  or  a  master.  In  view 
of  all  this  misery  men  say,  Providence  binds  men 
to  a  servitude  that  is  in  every  way  as  abject  and 
terrible  as  the  Slavery,  of  America.  Why  then 
make  this  last  the  object  of  such  especial  condemn- 
ation ?  Why  have  so  much  to  say  about  the  black 
Slaves?  Are  there  not  white  Slaves  in  greater 
numbers  and  worse  off"?  Are  there  not  Slaves  of 
Labor,  and  Slaves  of  Capital,  and  Slaves  of  Ma- 
chinery? Why  single  out  the  African  for  our 
peculiar  commiseration?  Such  is  the  argument. 
Let  it  be  fully  understood.  Let  us  not  lessen  its 
value  by  so  much  as  a  feather's  weight.  Let  us 
accept  every  statement  of  it  from  every  side.  Let 
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US  even  hearken  to  the  plea  of  the  amiable  Caroli- 
nian in  his  letter  u^Don  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  That 
is  a  very  singular  pamphlet.  Its  postulates  appear 
to  be,  First,  that  every  Slave  owner  is,  from  his 
position,  a  perfect  Christian.  And  Second,  that 
the  condition  of  absolute  dependence  upon  a 
human  will  is  vastly  more  desirable  than  the  con- 
dition of  moral  dependence  upon  God.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  Letter  would  induce  the  belief  that 
all  the  poor  laboring  people  in  the  world  would  be 
infinitely  better  off  as  Slaves.  But  let  us  not  turn 
away  in  scorn  from  the  argument  even  when  it 
speaks  in  this  extravagant  way.  Suppose  we 
listen.  Nay,  suppose  we  grant  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  facts  alleged.  Suppose  we  concede 
that  the  pauper  in  any  of  our  great  cities  is  as 
wretchedly  situated  as  the  American  Slave, 
physically,  socially,  intellectually,  yes,  and  even 
morally.  Such  a  concession  we  cannot  make. 
There  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  Slavery, 
wherever  it  may  be,  encourages  the  most  hideous 
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vices,  vices  which  something  even  in  motlern  pau- 
perism tends  to  keep  in  check.  The  irreligion  of 
Slaves  is  not  the  impatient  unbelief  of  sorrow,  the 
energetic  protest  of  the  soul  against  ideas  it  cannot 
put  faith  in,  the  stern  defiance  of  a  God  whose 
power  seems  only  wilfulness.  Far  worse  than  this. 
The  irreligion  of  Slavery  consists  in  the  very  ab- 
sence and  banishment  of  the  soul  itself.  It  is  the 
destruction  of  the  spiritual  faculty,  not  its  mighty 
but  erring  activity.  The  exigencies  of  Poverty 
stimulates  the  mind  if  they  do  not  elevate  it :  but 
Slavery  cliangcs  into  water  the  blood  of  the  brain. 
Even  socially  the  lot  of  the  Slave  is  below  that  of 
any  pauper.  An  intelligent  Englishman,  the 
author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  writing  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  country  says,  "  There  is  even  in 
our  poorest  districts,  and  in  the  worst  of  times,  all 
the  difference  (between  the  poor  man  and  the 
Slave)  that  exists  between  humanity  and  barba- 
rism ;  between  the  dignified  suffering  of  a  man 
oppressed  by  untoward  circumstances,  and  the 
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abject  wretcliciliiess  of  another  driven  aLoiit  like  a 
beast ;  in  short,  between  manhood  and  briitcliood." 
No  ;  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow  that  so  close 
a  pai'allel  exists  between  the  Condition  of  Poverty 
under  any  circumstances,  and  the  Condition  of 
Slavery.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us 
make  the  concession. 

Wo  say  then,  that  it  is  not  because  of  the  pecu- 
liar unhappiness  it  causes  that  we  wage  this  deadly 
war  against  Slavery.  In  support  of  our  cause  we 
do  not  plead  the  awful  miseries  of  Slavery,  nor  are 
W'e  in  the  least  indisposed  to  allow  for  misery 
elsewhere,  or  to  contribute  our  utmost  endeavor 
towards  its  alleviation  and  removal.  Wo  war 
against  Slavery  because  it  is  a  crime :  because  as 
an  evil  in  society,  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
man's  will,  upon  individual  man's  will,  and  is 
therefore  entirely  of  the  nature  of  human  ffuilt. 
Let  this  be  clearly  understood.  For  in  this  one 
respect  Slavery  is  perfectly  distinguished  from 
every  kind  of  Poverty.    Other  evils  are  j>roviden~ 
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fkd,  as  wc  call  them  ;  that  is  to  say  they  grow  out 
of  the  inovitalble  condition  of  things  ;  nobody  in 
particuhir  causes  them,  or  is  answerable  for  them. 
But  Slavery  is  a  voluntary  sin.  Pauperism,  in  all 
its  dismal  shapes,  with  all  its  terrible  sorrows,  is  an 
old  fact  resulting  from  man's  ignorance,  error,  and 
general  imperfection,  and  will  be  outgrown  as  man 
becomes  more  wise  and  powerful,  as  ho  better 
understands  himself  and  the  world,  and  acc[uires 
more  extensive  command  over  the  materials  fur- 
nished for  his  earthly  well-being.  This  process 
must  be  long  and  painful ;  all  such  development 
necessarily  is.  Slavery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
institution  which  the  conscious  will  of  man  has 
built  up,  and  which  the  same  will,  faithfully 
exerted,  might,  for  anything  outside  of  itself  to 
interfere,  abolish  in  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a 
day,  in  the  brief  moment  that  suffices  to  make  a 
moral  resolution.  To  remove  Pauperism,  the  veiy 
elements  of  society  must  be  transmuted ;  the 

ingredients  of  human  nature  must  be  newly 
15 
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mingled ;  the  fields  of  mortal  passion  must  bo 
sown  with  other  seed ;  the  race  must  attain  to  .'i 
nobler  stature.  To  remove  Slavery,  one  deep 
moral  conviction,  such  as  motives  of  humanity  and 
religion  might  impart,  is  alone  necessary.  Slavery 
is  an  excrescence,  an  accident,  a  monstrous  excep- 
tion to  the  providential  tenor  of  society.  It  is  not 
implicated  in  the  very  progi'ess,  woven  into  the 
very  texture  of  civilization  as  Pauperism  is ;  all 
civilization  is  against  it,  is  impatient  of  it;  the 
lowest  form  of  civilization  cries  out  at  it.  Pauper- 
ism, from  its  nature,  involves  no  direct  Guilt. 
Slavery  is  essential  Guilt. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Pauperism 
did  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  Slavery. 
Suppose  you  could  point  to  a  few  thousand  men, 
who  were  directly  answerable  for  the  mental  and 
moral  imbecility,  the  wretchedness  and  vice  which 
poverty  engenders,  as  directly  answerable  for  it  as 
the  Slaveholder  is  for  the  miseries  of  the  Slave. 
Suppose  you  knew  the  men  who  wilfully  caused 
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tlie  tears  and  curses  and  crime  that  break  tlie  heart 
of  thousands,  and  endanger  the  safety  and  peace 
of  all.  Would  the  community  endure  such  abom- 
inable  wickedness  for  a  day  ?  Would  the  govern- 
ment submit  to  it?  Most  assm*edly  not.  Those 
men  would  be  compelled  to  cease  from  their  wick- 
edness at  any  sacrifice  of  property  or  personal 
right.  No  terms  would  be  kept  with  them.  If 
they  did  not  at  once  yield  to  the  imperative  voice 
of  humanity,  an  army  would  spring  up,  as  by 
magic,  to  root  them  out  from  the  earth. 

Now  precisely  this  is  the  case  with  Slavery. 
And  this  fact  alone,  setting  its  relative  agonies 
wholly  aside,  this  fact  alone  sets  it  apart  from  all 
other  social  evils,  as  an  object  of  assault.  For 
this  reason  especially,  that  it  can  be  abolished,  we 
demand  that  it  shall  be  abolished.  For  this 
reason  especially,  we  direct  against  it  all  the 
power  of  natural  justice  and  humanity,  all  the 
power  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  From  this  point 
we  will  not  be  diverted.    If  a  man  does  not  per- 
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coive  it,  wo  will  pom*  the  ligbt  of  heaven  upon  his 
eyes  till  they  open  from  very  aching.  If  a  man 
sees  it  and  does  not  feel  it,  in  his  heart  and  con- 
science, we  will  steadily  hold  before  him  the  law 
of  justice  and  humanity  until  his  wayward  passions 
arc  overawed  and  his  selfish  aftections  are  subdued. 
If  a  man  wilfully  turns  away  from  viewing  it,  if 
lie  craftily  palliates  or  basely  evades  it,  we  will 
liold  him  up  as  guilty  before  God  and  man. 

Salem,  Mass. 
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Statement  respectinig  tijc  (fommevee  of 

II  Y     M,  DORVELAS-DORVAL. 

I'liE  commerce  of  Hayti  has  always  attracted  the 
attention  of  maritime  powers.  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Sardinia,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  neigh- 
boring main  and  islands,  with  the  exception  of 
those  belonging  to  Spain,  have  always  had  reason 
to  felicitate  themselves  on  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  her. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  French  colony,  and 

under  the  severest  form  of  Slavery,  St.  Domingo 

furnished  annually  to  the  mother  country  not  less 
15* 
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than  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  of  francs, 
[upwards  of  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars,]  in  the 
amount  of  provisions  which  it  produced  for  exporta- 
tion ;  and  its  ports  contained  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ships.  As  many  as  six  hundred  vessels 
have  been  counted  at  once  in  the  harbor  of  Cape 
Haytien,  and  fifty  hi  that  of  Port-de-paix,  one  of 
the  most  contracted.  But,  since  those  terrible 
catastrophes  which  were  introductory  to  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  this  island,  the  great  plan- 
tations have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  fields 
laid  waste,  and  the  workmen  disorganized  and 
transformed  into  soldiers ;  it  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  same  result  can  no  longer  be  obtained.  After- 
wards, the  intestine  wars,  waged  for  the  purpose  of 
humbling  or  of  maintaining  tlie  pride  of  chiefs,  dis- 
puting among  themselves  the  supremacy,  dragged, 
from  1807  to  1820,  the  car  of  death  and  devasta- 
tion over  this  beautiful  territory,  reducing  every 
day  its  population,  both  by  losses  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  by  emigration  to  other  countries.  The 
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spectacle  is  yet  n  living  one ;  for  there,  where 
formerly  stretched  out,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
vast  plantations  of  sugar-cane  with  their  white 
plumes ;  where  stood  those  superb  sugar-houses, 
whose  smoke  ascended  into  the  air  in  lofty  cone- 
like columns,  and  where  the  measured  song  of  a 
thousand  male  and  female  laborers,  under  the  whip 
of  tlie  overseer,  filled  the  air  day  and  night  with 
harsh  accents,  now  extend  thick  forests,  where  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  sees  only  ruins  and  rubbish,  a 
shapeless  mixture  of  walls  overthrown,  canals  de- 
stroyed, utensils  broken  to  pieces,  and  aqueducts 
on  beautiful  arches,  speaking  witnesses  everywhere 
of  the  opulence  of  colonial  times. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  happy  admin- 
istration of  President  Boyer,  free  lahor  furnished 
annually  forty  millions  [pounds]  of  coflTee,  which 
had  then  become  the  principal  article  of  cultivation 
in  the  country.  Cacao,  cotton,  fustic,  lignumvita), 
and  brazil-wood;  were  produced  alternately  in  a 
njreater  or  less  desrree.    Lo<;wood  has  now  become 
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one  of  the  most  productive  articles  of  traffic.  But 
there  is  one  branch  of  industry,  of  no  importance 
in  colonial  times,  which  now  absorbs  the  strength 
of  great  numbers,  viz.,  the  trade  in  mahogany, 
which  has  found  an  immense  opening  in  England 
and  Germany ;  and  thus  this  new  business  has 
become  a  source  of  wealth  to  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  it ;  the  principal  markets  of  it 
are  Gonaives,  Port-au-Prince,  and  Santo  Domingo. 
Since  the  separation  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  from  the  Haytians,  this  product  diminishes 
gradually,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  trees,  which  are  mostly  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  east,  at  present  forming  the  Dominican  terri- 
tory. Sugar,  white  and  clayed,  is  no  longer  made, 
because  the  Dutch  and  American  sugars  can  be 
obtained  in  our  towns  at  a  more  favorable  price ; 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  syrup  which  comes  from 
the  sugar-cane  is  unhappily  made  into  rum  for  home 
consumption  —  a  business  too  widely  spread,  and 
fatal  to  the  people,  whom  it  brings  more  and  more 
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to  brutality  and  to  idleness,  enfeebling  an  intelli- 
gent youth  already  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
citing climate.  So  there  is  a  sensible  decrease  of 
the  population,  chiefly  in  the  cities,  where  a  fright- 
ful consumption  of  these  spirituous  liquors  occurs, 
by  reason  of  the  indolence  which  extensively 
prevails,  and  which  is  called  hilling  time. 

Our  commerce  now  consists  in  coflfee,  cacao, 
cotton,  bees-wax,  honey,  ginger,  starch,  green 
citron,  citron-juice,  oranges,  cacao-straw,  gum- 
guiacum,  cassia,  pistachio,  raw  hides,  tortoise- 
shell,  ox-horns,  and  linen  rags;  and,  among  the 
precious  woods,  mahogany  —  which  is  divided 
into  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  the  waved,  the 
spotted,  and  the  ordinary ;  —  logwood,  of  which 
the  best  is  that  of  St.  Mark  \  —  lignumvita3,  fustic, 
and  brazil-wood.  Other  kinds,  quite  as  remark- 
able, might  be  advantageously  used  in  other  coun- 
tries, —  such  as  cedar,  manchineel,  yellow  sandal- 
wood, marble-wood,  white-wood,  cochon-wood,  white 
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and  red  iron-wood,  everlasting,  and  the  almond- 
wood. 

The  working  of  our  salt-pits  would  also  be  biglily 
advantageous  for  the  export  trade ;  they  ".ro  very 
abundant,  the  principal  being  the  Grrand  Saline 
and  the  Coridon  at  Artibonite,  and  those  of  La 
Beute,  at  present  unworked.  Some  others  are 
remarkable  as  curiosities;  as,  for  instance,  the 
marshes  of  Port-de-Paix,  which,  at  certain  seasons, 
are  covered  with  salt. 

Our  monetary  system  differs  also  from  that  of 
other  countries,  consisting  exclusively  of  paper 
money.  Gold  and  silver  money  of  a  standard 
currency  is  with  us  only  an  article  of  brokerage. 
Down  even  to  1807,  the  commencement  of  our 
intestine  dissensions,  gold  and  silver  circulated 
abundantly  in  the  country.  That  was  the  result 
of  the  forced  labor  of  the  old  regime.  But  the 
territorial  resources  of  the  country  having  gradually 
diminished,  through  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  become  soldiers,  its  metallic 
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wealtli  diniinislicd  also,  to  tliat  extent  that  the 
government,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  going  away 
of  the  little  silver  which  yet  remained,  caused  little 
pieces  to  be  cut  out  from  the  gourdes^  leaving 
them  worth  a  hundred  centimes,  [about  twenty 
cents,]  and  the  value  of  the  piece  extracted  was 
reckoned  at  eighteen  centimes.  About  sixty  thou- 
sand piastres  underwent  this  operation.  In  less 
than  a  year,  all  the  pierced  gourdes,  and  even  the 
little  pieces  which  were  cut  out,  had  disaiopeared 
from  circulation  by  exportation  abroad.  Then,  to 
meet  their  urgent  wants,  they  issued  money  of 
lead,  pewter,  or  copper,  called  Hayti  money,  and 
which  the  soldiers  themselves  coined  publicly  on 
the  ramparts,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  authorities.  To  get  rid  of  this 
inconvenience,  a  new  money  was  decreed  —  the 
serpent  money — two-thu'ds  alloy,  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  gourdes, 
which  lasted  until  1817.  From  that  time  dates 
the  effigy  money  of  five-twelfths  intrinsic  value, 
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to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  (/ourdes. 
which  gradually  increased  until  1824,  when  it 
was  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  gourdes  : 
and  from  that  time  to  1884,  when  it  ceased  to 
be  made,  there  had  been  two  million  five  hundred 
and  ninety-live  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
gourdes,  metallic  value,  in  circulation.  The  im- 
perial necessities  also  rec^uired,  in  182G,  the 
emission  of  treasury  bills,  and  these  together  with 
the  alloyed  money  form  the  current  money  of  the 
country  to  this  day,  without  counting  the  copjDer 
money  called  billon  [base  money.]  In  1843,  at 
the  downfall  of  President  Boyer,  the  amount  of 
treasury  bills  had  risen  to  three  millions  of 
gourdes,  and  since  then  the  number  has  still 
farther  increased.  The  billons  now  bear  the  effigy 
of  the  Emperor.  The  piastre  is  worth  about  fifteen 
gourdes  of  our  money. 

Such  is  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Hayti,  and  of  its  monetary  system. 

Gonaivcs,  16th  September,  1852. 
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mxCB  lot  In  Clfe. 

A  TALE. 

IJY    HARRIET  MABTINEAU. 

Nan  was  a  workhouse  girl, — ^^born  in  a  work- 
house, and  reared  there.  Nobody  could  tell  her 
what  her  other  name  was ;  for  nobody  knew.  Her 
mother  was  brought  to  the  workhouse  gate  an  hour 
before  Nan's  birth ;  and  the  tinker  with  whom  she 
had  travelled  trudged  on,  saying  he  would  come 
back  when  she  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
travel  with  him  again.  He  did  return ;  but,  hear- 
ing that  the  poor  creature  had  died,  the  same  day 
that  he  left  her,  and  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the 

child  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  him,  he 
16 
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vanished,  and  was  never  seen  there  again.  He 
had  not  said  what  his  name  was;  and  the  poor 
woman  was  too  ill  to  be  asked  any  questions ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  child  had  no  other  name  than 
Nan,  —  which  was  given  her  in  baptism,  because 
everybody  must  have  a  name  j  and  this  was  the 
first  that  occurred.  She  grew  up  at  the  time  when 
parishes  were  in  the  habit  of  shifting  their  paupers 
from  one  to  another  by  bribing  the  men  of  one 
settlement  to  marry  the  women  of  another;  and 
when  she  was  eighteen,  she  found  herself  married 
to  a  country  lout  who  was  as  ignorant  as  herself, 
(which  is  saying  everything,)  and  not  much  in- 
clmed  to  hedge  and  ditch  for  five  shillings  a  week, 
when  he  could  live  more  comfortably  in  a  work- 
house. As  their  family  came  on,  they  became 
burdensome.  Times  were  bad  for  the  farmers ; 
and  it  was  thought  as  well  to  try  the  experiment 
of  shipping  off  families  to  the  colonies,  where  they 
could  maintain  themselves.  Bill  and  Nan  grum- 
bled :  they  did  not  want  to  move :  they  did  not 
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know  what  a  colony  was  :  they  did  not  know  what 
the  sea  was.    But  they  were  obliged  to  go. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  change  came  over  them. 
Ignorant  as  they  were,  they  were  human.  They 
had  found  that  out  when  they  were  married ;  and 
yet  more,  when  their  first  child  was  born.  They 
found  what  it  was  to  love ;  and  love,  with  them  as 
with  a  superior  order  of  people,  opened  then*  minds 
wonderfully.  So,  when  they  travelled  to  London 
by  the  stage-wagon,  (there  were  no  railroads  in 
those  days,)  they  saw  more  things  than  they  would 
have  noticed  in  their  youth.  They  stared  at  the 
towns ;  and,  as  they  walked  up  the  hills  behind 
the  slow  wagon,  they  gathered  flowers  out  of  the 
hedges  for  the  children ;  and,  when  they  were 
taken  through  London,  they  agreed  that  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  place  before.  By  the  time  they 
got  to  sea,  they  were  wide  awake ;  and  when  their 
seasickness  was  over,  they  became  quite  merry. 
They  played  with  the  children  :  they  helped  little 
Bill  to  climb  :  they  made  a  rag  doll  for  Meg  out 
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of  an  old  cotton  handkerchief :  they  looked  for 
great  leaping  fishes,  when  they  had  once  seen  a 
fish  leap ;  and  even  learned  the  names  of  a  por- 
poise and  a  black  fish  :  and  they  talked  for  an 
hour  together  about  how  there  could  be  so  many 
little  brown  birds  in  a  place  so  watery,  where  there 
were  no  hedges  for  miles  and  miles  for  the  crea- 
tures to  roost  in.  They  had  a  good  many  com- 
panions on  board,  going  on  the  same  errand, — 
some  wiser  than  themselves,  and  some  very  silly, 
and  even  brutish.  From  the  wiser  they  heard  a 
little  about  the  country  they  were  going  to,  and 
found  it  was  really  true  that,  if  they  chose  to  work 
hard,  they  might  in  time  have  a  cottage  and  a  bit 
of  land  of  then*  own.  This  new  hope  brightened 
their  minds  again ;  and  the  brutish  behaviour  of 
the  worst  of  their  companions  bound  their  hearts 
together  more  than  before  ;  so  that  the  voyage  was 
qmta  an  education  to  them  ;  and  they  would  have 
landed  in  the  colony  very  different  people  from 
what  they  were  when  they  left  their  parish,  if  they 
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had  ever  landed  in  the  colony  at  all.  But  they 
never  did. 

One  night,  when  they  had  all  got  to  sleep,  in 
spite  of  the  heat,  they  were  awakened  by  a  great 
shock  and  crash.  The  ship  had  struck  upon  a  coral 
reef.  The  water  came  in  so  that  the  captain  said 
fhey  could  not  go  on.  Moreover,  others  said, 
though  he  did  not,  that  most  likely  everybody  would 
go  to  the  bottom ;  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  ship  would  hold  together  till  daylight.  It  just 
did  that,  and  no  more.  When  the  blazing  sun 
came  up  out  of  the  sea,  there  was  not  much  of  the 
vessel  above  water,  and  only  a  few  of  the  passen- 
gers were  to  be  seen.  Bill  and  Nan  and  their 
three  children  were  there  —  looking  sometimes  at 
each  other,  and  sometimes  at  the  land,  which  was 
so  near  that  they  thought  it  would  be  the  hardest 
thing  that  ever  was  if  they  could  not  get  to  it. 
The  captain  was  drowned,  the  mate  said,  and  they 
must  shift  for  themselves,  the  best  way  they  could. 

While  they  were  staring  at  the  land,  (a  curious 
16* 
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land,  with  wonderfully  tall  grass,  and  trees  with 
the  oddest  boughs,  like  green  fans,)  they  saw  some- 
thing moving  among  the  woods  on  the  ridge  ;  and 
in  another  minute,  a  great  number  of  people  came 
running  down  the  hill. 

"Are  they  people?"  asked  Nan.  "Yes, — 
no,  — yes ;  but  their  clothes  fit  them  so  tight !  " 

"And  they  have  all  got  black  faces!"  ex- 
claimed Bill.  "Why  —  that  they  have!  and, 
as  I  live,  they  have  got  no  clothes  at  all,  —  only, 
just  a  little  about  their  waists.  Well !  I  never  see 
such  a  sight !  " 

The  mate  said  they  were  dark-skinned  savages  ; 
and  he  wished  they  might  be  safe  to  deal  with ; 
but  he  doubted  it. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  put  this  to  the 
proof.  The  ship  broke  up,  and  before  the  planks 
all  floated  away,  the  family  must  save  themselves, 
if  at  all.  Bill  was  cleverer  about  this  sort  of 
thing  than  about  some  others;  for  certain  night- 
poachings  in  a  river  at  home  had  familiarized  him 
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with  being  up  to  the  armpits  in  rushing  water,  and 
now  and  then  popping  over  head.  He  now  used 
his  strong  limbs  to  the  best  advantage,  and  placed 
his  family  safely  on  the  beach.  The  dark-skinned 
people  came  about  them,  stared,  stroked  their 
skins,  laughed,  and  seemed  highly  amused.  They 
did  not  kill,  nor  even  hurt  anybody;  but  they 
were,  Nan  declared,  the  most  uncivil  folks  she  had 
ever  seen.  There  was  one  person,  a  woman,  who 
had  some  gay  feathers  in  her  hair,  who  was  quieter 
than  the  rest.  Everybody  made  way  for  her ;  and 
Nan  found  afterwards  that  this  was  the  Queen  of 
the  island. 

These  people  killed  nobody ;  but  Nan  often  said 
in  her  heart  that  she  almost  wished  they  had. 
Some  fish  was  brought ;  and  she  was  compelled 
to  lay  her  infant  on  the  ground,  and  make  a  fire  on 
the  beach,  and  cook,  not  only  for  her  own  family, 
but  for  as  many  of  the  savages  as  were  hungiy, 
from  morning  till  night.  More  and  more  came,  — 
some  pouring  over  the  hills,  some  in  boats  from 
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distant  islands.  More  than  once  she  dropped  from 
fatigue.  If  they  permitted  her  husband  to  lift  her 
up,  they  allowed  hiui  little  time  to  comfort  her  :  — 
he  was  to  bring  the  wood  for  the  fire ;  and  they 
would  not  let  him  bo  idle.  It  w^as  a  weary  and 
dreary  day ;  but  the  morrow  was  worse.  Early 
in  the  morning,  when  Nan  was  at  last  asleep  on 
the  sands,  she  was  aroused  by  a  cry  from  her  hus- 
band. She  knew  it  was  his  voice,  before  she  was 
well  awake.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  dark  men  were 
forcing  him  away,  and  into  a  boat.  There  were 
plenty  more  to  hold  her  back  when  she  would  have 
sprung  after  him.  The  boat  was  rowed  away ; 
and  she  never  saw  Bill  again. 

The  people  evidently  meant  not  to  be  cruel. 
They  showed  by  signs  that  she  should  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  :  they  gave  her  gay  feathers  to 
put  in  her  hair :  they  played  with  the  children  : 
and  they  showed  her  that  she  was  to  have  a  hus- 
band, though  Bill  was  gone.  She  resisted,  as 
long  as  she  could  ;  but,  to  keep  her  children  with 
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her,  sUe  was  conipcUctl  to  yield.  As  soon  as  she 
got  to  understand  their  language  at  all,  she  found 
that  they  considered  her  to  be  in  a  position  of 
peculiar  favor.  She  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen  herself ;  and  the  Queen's  Slave  was  secure 
from  being  treated  with  any  unusual  violence. 
When  her  new  husband  could  make  himself  under- 
stood, he  asked  her  what  she  would  have.  He 
would  not  allow  anybody  to  knock  out  her  brains  : 
she  had  food  enougli  to  eat ;  she  might  sing  if  she 
chose ;  and  he  liked  to  see  her  with  a  string  of 
shells  around  her  neck.  What  would  she  have 
more  ?  —  She  would  like  a  little  time,  to  sit  on  the 
rocks,  and  look  for  a  sail  at  sea.  — No ;  that  would 
not  be  good  for  her.  If  she  saw  a  sail,  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  her :  and,  even  if  she  could  go 
away,  it  would  be  the  worst  possible  thing  for  her ; 
for  this  island  was  the  best  country  in  the  world ; 
and  it  was  foolish  for  any  one  who  could  live  there 
to  wish  to  be  anywhere  else;  —  very  silly  and 
ungrateful.    She  must  go  and  bring  some  wood, 
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and  boil  some  fish,  and  think  no  more  of  watching 
for  a  sail.  One  of  her  bitterest  ^  thoughts  was 
about  whether  Bill  had  been  compelled  to  take  a 
black  wife.  If  he  had,  she  feared  he  miglit  forget 
her  in  time,  though  she  felt  sure  she  should  never 
forget  him.  Her  new  husband,  through  jealousy, 
divined  her  thoughts.  But  for  his  jealousy,  he 
could  never,  he  told  her,  have  conceived  so  horrid 
an  idea.  If  any  woman  of  the  dark  race  had  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Bill  ever  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing,  she  would  have  him  burned  alive. 
Why,  —  the  devil  was  of  her  pale  complexion  : 
and  did  she  suppose  any  woman  with  a  dark  skin 
would  marry  with  a  white  man  ?  And  the  man, 
and  all  to  whom  he  whispered  it,  were  so  shocked 
as  to  be  speechless.  Poor  Nan  had  a  double  bur- 
den of  work  after  that  hour.  Worse  still,  —  little 
Bill,  who  caught  up  the  new  language  with  a 
child^s  quickness,  let  out  that  he  knew  that  the 
devil  was  black.  He  paid  dearly  for  his  opinion. 
He  was  too  dangerous  to  be  left  by  his  mother's 
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side  :  and  be  was  eanicd  ofT  to  another  island. 
Little  Mko  was  early  put  in  training  to  be  one  of 
tbe  twenty-five  wives  to  whom  the  Queen's  son  bad 
a  customary  riglit.  Nan  could  not,  for  a  long 
while,  comprehend  this,  seeing  how  shocking  had 
been  her  notion  that  her  husband  might  marry 
again :  and  she  never  did  get  to  understand  it. 
She  was  told  she  was  stupid ;  she  was  asked 
whether  she  herself  was  not  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
the  superior  race.  She  never  understood  the 
mystery.  And  it  was  not  the  only  puzzle  that 
distracted  her  poor  brain. 

One  day  in  the  year  was  appointed  for  a  great 
festival.  On  that  day  the  natives  celebrated  then* 
deliverance  from  the  domination  of  a  tribe  whom 
they  had  driven  from  the  island.  When  all  the 
cooking  was  done,  and  when  the  drum  was  heard 
afar  off,  and  the  laughter  of  the  people  dancing, 
the  Queen,  with  one  or  two  attendants,  walked 
away  along  the  beach,  looking  at  the  moonbeams 
on  the  rippling  water.    She  came  upon  Nan,  who 
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was  feitting  with  her  two  children  under  a  pahn 
tree,  —  the  mother  weeping  bitterly, — one  child 
asleep,  the  other  wondering. 

The  Queen  inquired  into  her  regrets,  and  found 
that,  in  her  country,  it  was  so  different  from  what 
it  was  here  !  There,  one's  life  was  safe  ;  and  she 
could  never  feel  sure  of  her  children's  lives  here. 
There,  people  belonged  to  themselves,  and  could 
make  themselves  happy,  or  try  to  do  so,  in  their 
own  way. 

*'  So  it  is  here,"  replied  the  Queen.  If  you 
understood  our  language  better,  you  would  know 
that  that  is  what  we  have  been  rejoicing  about 
to-day.  Everybody  now  has  —  what  everybody 
ought  to  have,  —  security  as  to  life,  —  and  liberty, 
—  and  to  be  happy." 

"And  I,"  —  cried  Nan,  starting  up,  "I  and 
my  children  .  .  .  .  ?  " 

'*  You  and  your  children  are  out  of  the  question, 
of  course,"  replied  the  Queen.  "  Look  at  your 
skins,  —  how  disgustingly  pale  they  are  !  They 
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are  darker,  however,  than  when  you  arrived,  and 
that  shows  how  good  it  is  for  you  to  bo  here. 
But  you  know,  yow  are  of  an  inferior  race  ;  and  I 
have  undertaken  to  arrange  your  happiness  for 
you.  You  may  ho  as  liappy  here  as  your  nature 
allows,  if  you  only  think  so.  Why  do  you  sigh  ? 
You  like  your  own  Avays  better  than  my  arrange- 
ments !  That  shows  how  you  need  my  care. 
But,  —  it  now  occurs  to  mo,  —  were  you  a  princess 
in  your  own  country  ?  —  You  were  not  ?  —  Then, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  these  tears.  Your  Fetish 
made  your  skin  pale.  Mine  allowed  me  the  privi- 
lege of  a  dark  one.  I  must  know  what  is  good  for 
you,  therefore,  better  than  you  can  yourself :  and, 
after  explaining  the  case  to  you,  I  shall  have  you 
punished  if  I  sec  you  again  sullen.  For  this  time, 
I  forgive  you." 

*'  Mother,"  said  Meg,  when  the  Queen  was  out 
of  hearing,  "  what  is  there  so  bad  in  our  skins 
being  pale  ?  " 

17 
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"  The  people  here  do  n't  like  them.  They  treat 
us  as  if  we  were  cattle  on  that  account." 

"  But  why  ? —  'cause  I  like  ours  best." 

*•  To  be  sure ;  so  do  I.  But  these  people  know 
no  better,  because  they  are  savages." 

"  O  dear  !  "  sighed  Meg.  *'  I  wonder  what  we 
ever  are  to  do." 

**  Indeed  I  do  n't  know,  my  child ;  unless  it  is 
to  keep  remembering  home,  all  we  can,  and  pray 
God  to  take  us  out  of  our  bondage,  one  day  or 
other." 

If  Nan  still  lives,  she  is  no  doubt  striving  after 
this.  If  she  has  died,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^ 
in  her  gladness  to  get  away  any  how,  this  was  her 
last  thought.  As  for  her  children,  they  have 
probably  sunk  to  be  the  inferior  race  that  they  are 
constantly  desired  to  consider  themselves. 

July  4th,  1862. 
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^\)t  IJonnjg  Sailor. 

BY    MARIA    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

It  was  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  some  years  ago,  that  I  once  listened 
to  a  mass  of  argument  against  the  abolition  of 
Slavery,  that  the  dark  ages  and  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth  might  well  be  ashamed  of.  It  would  put 
a  stop  to  agriculture,  ruin  commerce,  impoverish 
the  master,  distress  the  Slave,  turn  back  civiliza- 
tion, bring  back  barbarism,  and  thus  destroy  the 
prospects  of  liberty  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently throughout  the  world. 

It  seemed  absurd,  indeed,  to  offer  a  refutation 
to  all  this  contradictory  nonsense  from  the  lips  of 
an  American  professing  to  be  a  Republican  and  a 
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Cbi'istian  :  his  nation,  his  politics,  and  his  religion 
being  a  guarantee  that  what  ho  said  was  dictated 
hy  hypocrisy,  from  the  inspkation  of  selfishness ; 
and  could  he  have  been  suddenly  transported  to  the 
palace  of  Truth,  he  must  have  confessed  as  much. 
Being  a  college  professor,  he  would  necessarily 
have  added,  "  I  am  afraid  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  will  offend  the  oligarchy  at  the  South,  and 
that  the  University  may  lose  students,  and  I  my 
place." 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  indulge  men  of  this 
stamp  with  a  reply ;  I  meekly  inquired  whether, 
if  the  three  millions  of  blacks  could  be  suddenly 
turned  white,  he  would  venture  to  present  a  single 
one  of  these  considerations  for  keeping  them  in 
Slavery.  An  ignorant,  unthinking,  vulgar  preju- 
dice is,  in  fact,  the  American's  only  ally  in  the 
war  which  his  mistaken  notions  of  political  and 
pecuniary  interest  lead  him  to  wage  against  Lib- 
erty :  how  uncertain  a  one  a  single  fact  will  show, 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation. 
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It  was  the  year  when  the  failing  health  of  a 
friend  demanded  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
New  England.  TIic  physician  recommended  that 
of  Virginia  or  Carolina ;  hut  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  an  Abolitionist  would  bo  certain  to  expose 
the  invalid  to  popular  violence,  and  thus  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  journey.  It  was  therefore  reluc- 
tantly decided  to  visit  Haiti  instead  of  our  own 
Southern  States.  It  afterwards  appeared,  by  ob- 
servations, four  times  carefully  repeated  during 
successive  voyages,  of  the  improved  health  of  the 
patient  in  thirty-nine  degrees  north  latitude,  that 
the  climate  of  our  own  District  of  Columbia  was 
the  one  which  might  perhaps  have  saved  that  most 
valuable  life  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  the 
cause.  But  this  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 
I  am  not  now  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the 
Union  to  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

It  was  with  a  cheerful  and  a  hopeful  spirit  that 

we  went  on  board  the  little  schooner  of  a  hundred 

and  twenty  tons,  bound  to  the  City  of  the  Cape. 
17* 
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The  shallow  craft  glided  so  level  with  the  waves, 
that  one  could  gather  the  gulf-weed  with  one's  hand 
from  amidships.    The  weather  was  generally  good, 
and  the  opportunity  for  making  acquaintance  with 
the  sea  and  the  little  world  on  board,  was  much 
better  than  is  afforded  by  larger  accommodations, 
during  the  passage  to  Europe  by  steam.  Decid- 
edly the  most  interesting  of  our  ship's  company 
was  the  mate,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine  :  —  a 
handsome  boy  —  one  could  hardly  call  him  more 
—  notwithstanding  his  high  dignity  on  the  little 
quarter  deck.    He  was,  to  be  sure,  like  most 
youths  of  eighteen,  **  wiser  than  seven  men  that 
can  render  a  reason ; "  but  then  it  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  quality  in  the  world,  —  this  superior  wis- 
dom of  youth ;  since  but  for  it  the  world  would 
stand  still  in  the  paths  of  the  past.    Whenever  his 
duties  would  permit,  we  fell  into  conversation  upon 
all  things  under  the  sun;  above  all,  upon  those 
especially  American  things,  politics  and  religion. 
Of  course,  we  soon  stumbled  upon  the  Anti-Slavery 
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question,  so  eminently  religious  and  political.  The 
youth  had  not  yet  learned  our  names,  and  so  wc 
had  the  benefit  of  his  undisguised  opinion  of  our- 
selves and  our  enterprise. 

"  A  set  of  fools  !  "  he  said.  Nothing  can  be 
made  of  niggers.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
Cain,  and  their  color  is  God's  mark,  set  upon  them 
that  they  may  bo  avoided,  wherever  they  go.  The 
Bible  says  they  sliall  be  accursed,  and  the  servants 
of  servants,  and  Christ  says  that  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  old  law  shall  bo  fulfilled.  They  are 
an  inferior  race,  and  there  is  a  natural  repugnance 
between  them  and  us  :  it  is  an  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence. And  yet  those  crazy  Abolitionists  have 
repealed  the  intermarriage  law,  and  are  insulting 
our  Southern  brethren  by  trying  to  make  our  Gov- 
ernment receive  a  black  Ambassador  from  the 
island  we  'rc  going  to !  If  the  same  time  and 
money  they 've  wasted  had  been  spent  properly, 
they  might,  by  this  time,  have  bought  up  all  the 
niggers  at  the  South,  and  shipped  them  home  to 
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Africa,  where  they  came  from.  Our  minister  is  an 
agent  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  he  thinks 
that,  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  these 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists,  few  as 
they  arc,  have  put  back  Emancipation  at  least  two 
hundred  years.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
they  first  started,  ought  to  take  the  law  of  them. 
Grov.  Everett  said  it  might  be  done,  a  long  time 
ago.  The  State  of  Georgia  has  oficred  five 
thou^nd  dollars  for  the  head  of  their  ringleader, 
Garrison."  Here  he  laughed  a  superb  laugh  of 
satisfaction  and  contempt,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
jn  the  strong  side ;  —  that  one  and  only  side  which 
the  discriminating  faculties  of  Jonathan  are  exer- 
cised from  infancy  to  discover. 

I  did  not  ask  him  what  the  South  would  do, 
deprived  of  three  millions  of  laborers ;  nor  whether 
the  navies  of  the  world  would  suffice  for  their 
transportation ;  nor  what  resources  the  fatal  Libe- 
rian  coftst  offered  for  their  subsistence ;  nor  whether 
they  would  consent  to  go ;  nor  whether  the  rule 
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that  made  Africa  tlieir  home,  would  not  make 
Europe  ours,  and  leave  the  United  States  to  the 
red  men  ;  nor  whether  the  Slaveholders  would  not 
cry  in  chorus,  (as  one  of  them,  Latrohe,  President 
too  of  a  Colonization  Society,  more  recently  did  to 
Victor  Hugo ;)  Speak  of  colonizing  our  Slaves, 
if  you  dare !  "  Neither  did  it  seem  advisable  to 
meet  the  other  arguments,  —  historical,  theological, 
physiological,  arithmetical,  or  dystogistical ;  —  to 
inquire  what  need  there  was  of  a  legal  prohibition 
of  intermarriage,  if  such  an  intense  repugnance 
existed  between  the  races ;  or  how  color  could  be 
the  mai'k  of  Cain,  seeing  that  his  posterity  perished 
in  Noah's  flood;  or  whether  the  remarkable  two 
hundred  years  problem  with  which  Slaveholders 
amuse  Abolitionists,  did  not  equal,  in  its  lucid 
profusion  of  data,  the  celebrated  one  with  which 
the  cabin  boy  proposed  to  puzzle  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty: — "If  half  a  pound  of  tobacco  cost 
sixpence,  what  will  a  cartload  of  turnips  amount 
to  ?  "    I  omitted,  too,  to  ask  what  violence  there 
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was  in  petitioning  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  we  did  n't 
like,  or  for  the  reception  of  an  ambassador  we  did  ; 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  do ;  whether  the  negroes 
were  not  human,  r.nd,  therefore,  they  too,  our 
Southern  brethren,  without  consulting  Moses;  or 
what  was  gained  for  Christ,  by  representing  his 
teachings  to  be  in  opposition  to  every  sentiment  of 
honor,  and  justice,  and  humanity ;  —  every  dictate 
of  benevolence,  and  common  sense,  and  religion. 
I  contented  myself  with  asking  whether  "  Stew- 
ard," (the  black  cook  and  functionary-of-all-work,) 
was  not  quite  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  gi'eat  comfort 
to  the  ship's  company ;  —  Bible-commentary,  ordi- 
nation of  providence,  natural  repugnance,  New 
England  ministry,  and  the  Colonization  Society, 
notwithstanding.  Taste  and  choice,  I  admitted, 
were  rights,  in  all  questions  of  Color,  while  they 
became  the  deadliest  wrongs  in  the  question  of 
Justice.  I  left  him  the  last  word,  which  was,  that 
it  was  useless  to  talk  —  a  white  man  could  not  help 
hating  the  whole  colored  race,  and  that,  like  the 
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hatred  of  God  against  the  wicked,  it  must  be 
visited  upon  thcni  oven  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

We  were  hero  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  land, 
and  soon  saw  the  breakers  beating  upon  the  well 
known  shoal  of  the  Mouclioir  Carre,  and  felt  our 
way  through  that  splendid  tropical  sea  of  which  the 
bright  transparent  colors  make  one  fancy  that  it 
was  after  seeing  such,  that  lapidaries  first  called 
their  most  precious  stones,  jewels  of  the  first  water. 
The  land  was  no  less  beautiful  than  the  sea,  and 
the  gentle  and  spirited  people  worthy  of  theu* 
clime. 

Among  the  fiimilies  whose  acquaintance  we 
made,  was  that  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  excellent 
protestant  missionary  from  the  island  of  Jersey. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  persuasion, 
and  though  at  that  time  unsuccessful  in  making 
converts  to  his  sect,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  zeal 
or  of  excellence  of  character.  Whenever  I  at- 
tended his  chapel,  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
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singing  of  a  young  girl  iu  the  choir,  the  practised 
strength  and  sweetness  of  wlioso  voice  reminded 
nie  of  the  tones  of  the  Garcia  family,  which  had 
dwelt  in  my  memory  from  early  youth.    In  tliat 
small  chapel  the  notes  were  even  more  effec- 
tive than  theirs  in  the  great  opcra-liouses ;  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  singing  was  the  same.  I 
often  left  the  imposing  cathedral  service  of  the 
chanted  Mass,  at  which  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  the  city  assisted,  with  martial  and  religious 
pomp,  to  listen  to  the  singer  of  the  little  Methodist 
chapel,  putting  her  soul  into  a  strain  which  I  could 
fancy  tradition  to  have  handed  down  through  the 
ranks  of  French  protestantism,  from  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  the  Vaudois,  the  Calvinists,  and  the 
Huguenots ;  though  it  may  quite  as  probably  be 
of  Catholic  origin,  being  so  eminently  human  in 
its  passion  and  its  power,  as  to  satisfy  the  universal 
cry  of  the  human  heart  for  self-devotedness  worthy 
of  adoration :  — 

Jesus  le  C»ucifie.  , 
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Walking  one  day  along  the  shore  between  the 
city  of  the  Cape  and  fort  Picolet,  I  heard  the  same 
voice  in  the  open  air  long  before  we  reached  the 
spot  from  which  it  seemed  to  come,  —  where, 
through  a  gap  in  the  line  of  roofless  palaces,  you 
see  a  single  palm  relieved  against  the  purple 
mountains  and  the  amethyst  and  emerald  sea. 
We  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  voice  still  rising 
and  falling  at  intervals,  till  we  were  nigh  enough 
to  hear  the  showery  rustle  of  the  Palmiste  leaves, 
which,  mingled  with  the  gentle  shock  of  the  waves 
upon  the  pebbles,  came  in  like  a  symphony  be- 
tween. Our  approach  disturbed  the  music,  and, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  interrupted  an  interview ; 
for  we  heard  the  sounds  of  rapidly  retreating  steps, 
and  found  the  little)  singer  alone.  '*  Pray  tell  me," 
earnestly  exclaimed  our  companion,  Mrs.  Bird, 
"  what  you  know  about  that  young  man  who  has 
just  left  her  ?  He  is  the  mate  of  the  vessel  that 
brought  you  here  ;  and  this  girl  being  a  domestic 

in  my  family,  her  beauty,  her  color,  (Mrs.  Bird 
18 
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was  an  Englishwoman,  and  did  not  comprehend  the 
prejudice,)  and  her  friendlessness,  make  me  foci  a 
sort  of  maternal  responsibility  for  her.  She  has 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  all  accomplishments, — 
music,  dancing,  languages,  all  seeming  natural  to 
her.  She  speaks  some  equally  well,  though  she  is 
ignorant  of  abundance  of  things  that  no  English 
child  could  help  knowing.  She  can  do  whatever 
she  chooses,  to  a  miracle  almost,  and  what  she  does 
not  like,  she  does  altogether  as  ill.  It  is  the  tme 
artistic  organization, — flexible,  graceful,  ardent, 
eloquent.  Your  young  New  Englander  is  very 
much  in  love  with  her.  He  urges  her  to  marry 
him  immediately.  She  says  she  is  too  young  and 
too  ignorant.  He  tells  her  he  will  wait  a  year  or 
two,  and  in  the  meanwhile  she  shall  live  in  his 
father's  family,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  go  to 
school." 

I  never  knew  the  conclusion  of  this  little  ro- 
mance of  real  life ;  —  whether  the  father's  preju- 
dices were  as  vincible  as  the  son's ;  —  whether  the 
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Tillage  schoolmaster  and  his  pupils  were  receptive 
in  their  feelings,  or  whether  they  contented  them- 
selves with  invectives  against  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  a  race  their  prejudices  excluded 
from  instruction.  One  should  not  expect  of  them 
more  delicacy  and  humanity,  more  independence 
and  Christian  principle,  nor  less  vulgarity  and 
servility,  than  characterize  the  "  Corinthian  capital 
of  polished  society,"  —  the  University  Government 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  medical 
department,  only  three  years  ago,  refused  to  a 
worthy  young  colored  man  the  privilege  of  continu- 
ing his  studies  under  such  advantages  as  it  possess- 
ed, after  having  had  a  demand  as  to  their  intentions 
respecting  him  served  upon  them  by  some  of  the 
students.  That  the  young  colored  man  was  worthy 
appears  from  the  letter  of  recommendation  given 
him  by  Mr.  Everett  to  the  American  Minister  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Rives,  asking  any  services  he  might 
require  in  the  prosecution  of  the  course  of  study 
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requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  practice  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Liberia. 

This  much  could  he  safely  asked  of  a  Slave- 
Iiolder,  since  it  was  not  for  a  Slave,  who  is  wanted 
at  home,  but  for  a  free  man  of  color,  who  must  be 
got  rid  of  lest  his  presence  should  make  Slaves 
discontented.  "What  matters  it  to  the  United 
States  what  the  climate  of  Liberia  is  *?  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  ancient  said,  that  the  free  man 
of  color  should  live,  —  "il  n'est  pas  pay^  pour 
^a,"  —  it  is  only  important  that  he  should  go. 

I  never  knew  what  the  village  schoolmaster  did 
in  the  case  of  the  colored  girl,  but  I  can  hardly 
dare  to  suppose  him  less  ignorant  or  more  free  from 
cowardly  submission  to  a  corrupt  public  opinion, 
than  the  men  who  control  the  educational  arrange- 
ments of  that  "  Athens  of  the  New  World," 
Boston. 

The  climate  proving  too  intense  for  the  purpose 
which  induced  us  to  seek  it,  we  lost  sight,  in  leav- 
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ing  it,  of  our  interesting  young  couple  at  the  most 
interesting  crisis  of  their  affairs;  but  I  cherish 
thein  in  my  recollection  as  adding  one  more  to  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  proofs  that  prejudice 
against  color  is  like  ice,  —  subject  to  too  many 
accidents  to  build  the  institutions  of  a  nation  upon. 
As  surely  as  the  sun  and  southern  wind  unlocks 
the  rivers,  so  surely  must  prejudice  yield  to  love 
and  justice,  and  Slavery  consequently  disappear. 

Paris,  October  6,  1852. 
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Russia  anlr  tl)c  llussiaus. 


[An  admirable  work  bearing  the  above  title  ou  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  Bussia,  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1847,  by  Monsieur 
TouRGCENEFF.  This  accomplished  gentleman  is  a  Russian  Noble, 
(exiled  and  under  sentence  of  death  since  1825,)  for  having  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Serfs  by  advocating  their  emancipation  while  min- 
ister  of  Finance  and  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  State.  He 
is  one  of  those  truly  wise  and  good  men  whose  opinions  r^annot 
fail  to  have  great  influence  wherever  they  are  known.  With  him 
Freedom  is  a  question  of  fundamental  right  as  well  as  of  national 
policy.  After  reading  certain  copies  of  the  Liberator,  and  Stand- 
ard, and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  I  had  sent  him,  ho  addressed 
to  me  the  following  Letter,  which  I  entreated  permission  to  publish 
here.  I  am  convinced  that  a  body  of  good  men,  of  all  countries, 
who  should  be  at  the  same  time  great  enough  to  create  for  them- 
selves a  sphere  of  moral  action  higher  than  that  of  national  policy 
and  founded  on  the  deepest  principles  of  universal  and  absolute 
right,  would  soon  be  able  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world 
and  abolish  such  institutions  as  Serfdom  and  Slavery.  It  is  to 
make  such  men  acquainted  with  each  other  for  such  a  purpose, 
that  the  "  Libebtt  Bell  "  is  published.  —  m.  w.  c] 
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Ccttre. 

Jc  vous  rcmcrcie,  Madame,  de  la  communication 
que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  faire  de  quelq[ues 
journaux  contenant  les  comptes  rendus  de  diff^r- 
entes  reunions  ou  dcs  discours  ont  ete  prononces 
en  favour  de  I'esclavage,  et  surtout  centre  ceux  qui 
s'cfforcent  de  le  faire  disparaitre  de  votre  pays. 
Quelle  lecture,  grand  Dieu !  Je  n'aurais  jamais 
pense  que  la  perversity  de  I'entendement  et  du 
coeur  liumain  put  aller  aussi  loin.  En  effet,  plus- 
ieurs  des  orateurs  qui  ont  pris  la  parole  dans  ces 
discussions,  non  contens  d'accabler  de  toutes 
sortes  d'argumens  de  leur  fagon  les  adversaires 
de  I'esclavage,  se  sent  efForces, — les  malheureux, 
—  de  prouver  que  la  possession  de  I'homme  par 
I'homme  est  conforme  k  I'Ecriture  Sainte  ! 
Quelques  uns  ont  poussd  la  ddmence  jusqu'  k 
proclamef  que  s'opposer  k  Fexistence  de  I'escla- 
vage c'^tait  s'opposer  k  la  volenti  de  Dieu,  et 
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que  les  Abolitionnistcs  <5taient  tout  bonnement  des 
ath^es. 

La  possibility  d'une  telle  argumentation  h  dt^ 
pour  moi  une  veritable  ddcouverfce ;  et  jamais,  non 
jamais,  je  n'avais  ressenti  une  impression  pareille 
k  celle  que  m'a  causae  la  lecture  de  ces  discours. 
D'abord  je  ne  voulais  pas  en  croire  mes  yeux; 
puis,  je  cms  que  ma  propre  raison  se  troublait  et 
que  je  comprenais  mal  les  paroles  et  les  impreca- 
tions furibondes  de  ces  maniaques.  En  tons  cas, 
si  le  doute  ^tait  encore  possible,  j'aurais  ^te  com- 
pletement  ^difid  en  lisant  le  rapport  fait  par  un 
ministre  presbyt^rien  dans  un  de  vos  Etats  du 
Nord,  et  qui,  au  nom  d'un  Synode,  conclut  h  la 
conformity  de  I'esclavage  avec  la  Bible. 

Je  suis  toujours  confondu  quand  je  vois  les 
defenseurs  de  Tesclavage  s'efforcer  de  s'appuyer 
sur  le  texte  sacr^.  lis  tous  citent  un  passage  de 
la  Bible  qui,  selon  eux,  admet  I'esclavage,  un 
autre  qui  le  justifie  et  le  consacre.  Le  rapporteur 
du  Synode  fait  preuye,  h  cet  ^gard,  d'une  ^rudi- 
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tion  tres  mdritoiro.  II  ajoute,  —  soit  dit  en  pas- 
sant,—  que  I'Eglise  n'a  pas  Ic  droit  ct  encore 
moins  I'obligation  de  sortir  de  la  Bible  ct  de  suivTc 
les  systemes  politiquos  ou  pliilosophiqiics  cj^ui,  dans 
le  cours  des  temps,  se  produisent  parmi  les  hommcs. 
Le  pieux  rapporteur  compte  (Svidcmment,  dans  Ic 
nombre  de  ces  systemes  politiques  ou  philoso- 
phiques,  I'opinion  sur  la  uecessite  de  I'emancipa- 
tion.  La  Bible,  dit-il  en  resume,  admet  Tescla- 
vage ;  I'Eglise  doit  se  renfermer  dans  la  Bible, 
et,  par  consequent  admettre  aussi  I'esclavage; 
elle  doit  s'abstenir  de  le  combattre,  et  —  la  log- 
ique  est  impitoyable  —  elle  doit  le  d^fendre,  et,  en 
le  d<5fendant,  pers^cuter  ceux  qui  veulent  F^man- 
cipation.  Hprs  de  la  Bible,  et  par  consequent 
hers  de  Tesclavage,  point  de  salut. 

Quelle  aberration  !  Quelle  confusion  !  Et  apres 
avoir  tant  dtudid  la  Bible,  tant  tourment^  ses 
testes,  pourquoi  done  laissent-ils  tout-ii-fait  de  cote 
ces  paroles  de  I'Evangile  qui  ordonnent  d'aimer 
son  prochain  comme  soi>meme  ? 
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Moi  qui,  dans  mon  pays,  passais  ma  vie  a  com- 
battre  I'esclavage,  a  diseuter  sans  cesse  cette 
question  avee  les  partisans  de  cette  odieuse  institu- 
tion, je  croyais  connaitre  a  fond  tous  les  argumens, 
tons  les  sophismcs,  toutes  les  hypocrisies,  toutes  les 
absurdit(5s  que  des  hommes  egoistes  et  pervers 
accumulent  d'ordinairo  centre  1 'emancipation. 
Tantot  c'est  le  bien  de  I'Etat,  de  la  communaute 
en  g<5ndral,  que  Ton  met  en  avant,  et  Ton  dit  que 
la  commotion  inseparable  de  I'c^mancipation  d'un 
nombre  considerable  de  serfs  ou  d'esclaves  occa- 
sionnerait  des  prejudices  serieux  au  bien-6tre,  h  la 
prospdrite,  h  la  sdcuritd  publiques.  Tantot  c*est 
le  droit  de  propridt<5  que  Ton  invoque,  et  I'on 
pretend  que  le  possesseur  d'esclaves  ne  saurait 
etre  exproprie  sans  une  indemnite  prdalable  et 
amplement  suffisante.  Tant6t  c'est  le  bien  de  ces 
pauvres  esclaves  eux-mSmes  qui  vient  defrayer 
I'argumentation  de  ces  philosopbes  d'unc  nouvelle 
espece,  qui  tachent  de  vous  persuader  que  le  sort 
de  I'esclave  n'est  pas  du  tout  aussi  malhcureux  que 
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dcs  bommos  ignorans  et  superficiels  le  croient  en 
general ;  que  le  maitre  mi  retour  du  travail, 
assure  la  subsistance  de  I'esclave,  le  protege  dans 
le  besoin,  le  soigne  dans  les  maladies,  etc.,  etc. 
La  simplicite,  I'ignorance,  I'abrutissoment  mSme 
de  ce  pauvre  ^trc  hiimain,  prive  de  I'attribut  le 
plus  esscntiol  de  I'humanite,  sont  produits  par  ces 
horribles  bypocrites  conime  des  preuves  de  la 
n^cessitd,  do  I'utilite,  et,  par  consequent,  de  la 
justice  do  I'esclovage. 

"  Que  ferovous,  disent-ils,  de  tous  ces  gens 
habitues  h  uno  contrainte  perpdtuelle,  a  I'ob^is- 
sance  passive,  elevos  sous  le  fouet,  dans  la  plus 
complete  ignorance,  si  vous  les  rendez  h  la  liberty, 
si  vous  faites  appel  a  leur  libre  arbitre,  h  leurs 
obligations  civiles  et  morales  comme  hommes? 
Qu'en  feront-ils  eux-m^mes,  de  cette  liberty  dont 
ils  n'ont  pas  appris  h  jouu*,  dont  ils  ont  pu  desirer 
les  avantages,  mais  dont  les  conditions  s^veres  de 
travail,  de  prcvoyance,  de  probity,  resteut  com- 
pletement  cach^es  h  leurs  yeux?  Aflfranchis 
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d'hier,  ils  viendront  demain,  pousscs  par  la  faim, 
redemander  Icurs  chaines  pour  avoir  un  raorceau 
de  pain.  C'est  done  dans  I'interet  bien  cntendu 
des  csclaves  eux-m^mcs  que  I'esclavage  doit  §trc 
maintenu." 

Toutes  ces  Reclamations,  ridicules  quand  clles 
ne  sent  pas  odieuses,  sent  basties,  comme  vous  Ic 
voyez,  Madame,  plutot  sur  le  principo  de  la  conve- 
nance  (expediency)  que  sur  le  principe  du  droit. 
Les  defenseurs  de  I'esclavage,  en  Russie,  ne  vont 
pas,  en  g^ndral,  plus  loin ;  et  si,  par  aventure,  ils 
se  hasardent  a  s'appuyer  sur  le  texte  de  la  Bible, 
ils  ne  font  que  citer  son  autorit^,  pour  prouvor  que 
cliez  les  peuples  dont  il  y  est  question  il  y  a  eu 
aussi  des  esclaves.     Une  fois  seulement,  j'ai 
entendu  un  individu  profdrer,  pour  prouver  la 
saintetc  de  I'institution,  ce  blaspheme  odieusemcnt 
vulgaire,  que  les  descendans  de  Cham  etaient  pre- 
destines par  Dieu  mSme  h  rester  a  tout  jamais 
dans  I'esclavage.     Mais  cettc  atroce  betise  fut 
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couvei'tc  do  risccs  par  ccux-iv.eiucs  qui  approiivaicnt 
le  j)riiici23C  (Idfeiiclu  do  cctto  manicro. 

Amend  a  parloi",  dans  mon  ouvrago  sur  la 
Russio,  des  difficultos  que  la  discussion  sur  I'esela- 
vago  et  rdmancipation  rencontre  u  cliaquo  pas, 
par  suite  do  I'ordro  do  clioses  etabli  dans  ce  pays, 
je  n'ai  pu  ra'emp^cher  do  jeter  un  coup  d'oeil  do 
douloureuse  cnvic  sur  les  Etats-Unis,  ou  la  imrole 
est  libre,  oh  la  prossc  est  libro,  ct  oil,  disais-je,  si 
I'esclavagc  scvit  dans  Ic  sud,  la  liberty  Immaine 
trouve  des  ddfenscurs  dans  Ic  Nord ;  oil  le  crime 
Idgal,  triomphant  dans  une  partie  du  pays,  trouve 
dans  le  restc  des  voix  cloquentes,  conime  cello 
d'un  Channing,  ponr  le  fletrir ;  oil  enfin  de  saints 
missionnaires  —  vrais  cliretions,  ceux-la  —  preelient 
la  moderation  aux  maitres  ct  la  patience  aux  infor- 
tunds  esclaves. 

La  lecture  do  vos  journaux,  Madame,  m'a  fait 

rdfldcbir  h  cos  paroles  dcrites  il  y  h  bien  des  anndes. 

Pour  I'honneur  de  I'espece  bumainc,  me  suis-jc 

dit,  sinon  pour  le  succes  spdeial  de  la  sainte  cause 
19 
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de  I'emancipation,  le  silence  qui  regne  en  Russie 
n'est-il  pas  preferable  i\  ces  horribles  blasphemes 
que  se  permettont,  proteges  par  le  principe  de  la 
libre  discussion,  ces  hommes  qui  font  de  Dicu 
meme  un  complice  de  I'abominable  crime  do 
I'esclavage  ? 

Mais  non,  la  liberty  de  la  discussion  ne  saurait 
nuire  a  aucune  cause  juste  ct  sainte.  Je  croirais 
meme  volontiers  que  les  stupides  extravagances  dcs 
d^fenscurs  quand  meme  de  I'esclavage  ne  saur- 
aient  aboutir  qu'  h,  porter  un  coup  de  plus,  et  des 
plus  formidables,  h  la  cause  qu'ils  dcfendent. 
Et,  en  effet,  quelle  doit  etre  une  cause  defendue 
par  de  tels  argumens  ?  Tons  ceux  qui  posscdent 
encore  dans  le  coeur  une  dtincelle  du  sentiment,  de 
I'instinct  du  bien,  du  juste,  ne  peuvent  qu'etre 
r(3voltds  de  pareilles  argumentations,  et  doivent 
n^cessairement  finir  par  condamner  et  les  plaidcurs 
et  la  cause  qu'ils  plaident. 

Ce  n'est  pas  surtout  dans  ce  moment  que  I'on 
pourrait  douter  des  bienfaits  de  la  libre  discussion, 
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f[uan(l  nous  avous  vu .,  paraitre  ce  chef-d'oeuvre 
d'art,  d'csprit,  do  sentiment  et  d'dloqiience,  qui 
vioDfe  d'lionorer  votre  pays  et  votre  sexe,  Madame ; 
cet  admirable  volume  :  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  que 
j'ai  lu  en  versant  des  larmes  qui  n'dtaient  pas 
toutes  de  douleur  ct  do  tristesse. 

Juste  cicl !  Pourquoi  faut-il  done  que  le  meme 
pays  qui  produit  des  ferames  telles  que  I'auteur 
de  CO  livro  immortel,  des  hommes  tels  que  Chan- 
ning  et  tant  d'autres,  porte  en  meme  temps  dans 
son  sein  de  ces  fouetteurs  d'hommes  et  de  femmes, 
qui  insultent  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  sacr^  dans 
I'homme ;  de  ces  ministres  soi-disant  protestans, 
qui  abritent  les  plus  grandes  infamies  sous  leur 
science  tbdologique,  aussi  fausse  qu'elle  est 
hypocrite. 

Ah  !  C'est  que  peut-etre  le  peuple  Americain 
aurait  trop  de  justes  motifs  de  s'dnorgueillir  si,  a 
qCM  de  son  admirable  organisation  politique,  qui 
surpasso  tout  ce  que  les  hommes  out  pu  voir  et 
meme  rever  dopuis  la  creation  du  monde,  il  n'y 
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avait  pas  uno  ombre  —  ombi'o  bicn  noire,  lielas !  — 
qui  doit  uecessaircnicnt  motlerer  et  meiiie  Iiumilior 
son  orgueil ;  si  dans  la  splendear  do  ce  soleil 
radieux  il  n'y  avait  pas  une  tacho  qui  I'obscurit. 

Raison  do  plus,  aux  hommos  et  aux  femmcs  de 
coour,  do  persovcror  dans  leurs  efforts  li($roique- 
mcnt  hounetes,  pour  oter  cefcto  ombre,  pour  oblit- 
erer  cctte  taclie  nefaste.  Co  n'cst  pas  cu  vain  que 
les  triompliateurs  do  I'antiquito  etaient  suivis, 
dans  leur  triomphe,  par  des  insultcurs  publics ; 
e'etait  un  avcrtissement  que  la  gloire,  pour  etre 
grande,  doit  etre  pure,  quo  I'ivresse  de  la  fdlicite 
ne  doit  pas  faire  oublier  h  I'homme  heurcux  ses 
devoirs  les  plus  rigoureux,  ses  obligations  les  plus 
sacrcios.  Que  le  peuple  de  I'Anierique  se  sou- 
vienne  aussi,  dans  sa  gloire,  dans  sa  prosperity  sans 
exemple,  qu'il  y  a  des  devoirs  et  des  obligations 
pour  les  peuples  comme  pour  les  individus.  Qu'il 
cessO'de  ddshonorer  cette  gloire  et  cotte  prosperitc 
par  cet  odieux  et  infdme  oselavagc ;  qu'il  jette  loin 
de  lui  le  fouet  dont  est  armce  la  main  de  quelques 
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uns  do  SOS  cnfaus,  et  quo  cctte  main  se  tende  pour 
rolevcr  lours  freres  dcsormais  librcs,  ot  pour  les 
etrcindrc  dans  un  ombrasscmcnt  clu'otien.  L'acte 
fjui  affrancliira  los  quclques  millions  do  ncgres  sera 
saluc  aveo  Lonhcur  par  dos  dizaines  do  millions  de 
blancs  qui  souffrcnfc  dans  d'autrcs  pays  h  csclaves, 
ct  qui  vorronfc  dans  cette  glorieuse  emancipation  le 
prelude  do  lour  propro  delimnce.  Et  a  tout  cola 
so  joindront  Ics  benedictions  silcneicnsos  de  tous 
ccux  qui,  sur  la  surface  de  la  tcrro,  ont  un  senti- 
ment au  coeur  et  une  pens(5e  dans  la  tete. 

Vous  sercz  peut-^tre  surpris(5,  Madame,  comme 
tant  d'autres,  de  mo  voir  appliquer  indistincte- 
ment  le  mot  esclavage  h  la  Russie  et  aux  Etats  du 
sud  de  I'Amdrique.  La  vdrite  est  que,  malgre 
touto  la  difference  qui  existe  de  fait  entre  le  serf 
russG  et  Tesclavo  noir  do  I'Ami^rique,  tous  les 
deux  sent  ho7'S  la  loi  du  pays.  J'ai  dit  et  prouve 
autrefois  que  le  serf  russe  est  moins  protege  par  la 
loi  russe  quo  les  animaux  ne  le  sent  en  Angleterro 

par  la  loi  de  M.  Martin.    Et  je  trouve,  dans  un 
19* 
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voyage  re'cerameiit  public  cii  Angleterrc,  que 
I'auteur  en  racontant  lui  excmplo  de  icvoltantc 
eruauto  exorcc  sur  uu  esclave  par  son  inaitrc,  fait 
robscrvation  suivante  :  ''It  is  only  a  particular 
instance  of  cruelty  which  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  multiplied  a  dozen  times,  and  which  must  con- 
tinually take  place  when  tlicre  is  no  law  (not  even 
a  3Iartin's  act)  to  protect  the  negro  from  the 
passion  and  spite  of  his  owner."  * 

II  reste  done  completcment  inutile  et  superflu 
d'entrer  dans  des  discussions  sans  fin  sur  la  difter- 
ence  de  position  de  resclavc  russo  ct  do  celui  de 
I'Amerique ;  la  cruelle  parenthcse  de  I'auteur  que 
je  viens  de  citer  :  Not  even  a  Martin'' s  act,^^ 
s'applique  tous  les  deux,  et  tout-a-fait  au  memo 
degre.  La  similitude  est  done  assez  prouvde.  Le 
noble  russe  et  le  proprietaire  des  Etats  du  sud 
pcuvent  se  donner  cordialement  la  main,  en  tenant, 
I'un  son  fouet,  I'autre  le  Knout. 


*  Rambles  and  Scrambles  in  North  and  South  America.  IJy 
Edward  Sullivan,  Jr.   Examiner,  Oct.  23,  1852. 
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Not  even  a  MartirCs  act !  Je  voudrais  voir  ces 
mots  graves  sur  le  bureau  de  i'Eiiipcrcur  do 
Kussie,  runi(]^uo  legislateur  do  son  empire. 

J'ajouterai,  Madame,  pour  votre  cdificatiou  en 
ce  qui  concenie  la  Russie  dans  cette  question, 
qu'en  lisant  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  j'ai  etc  plus  d'une 
fois  tristenient  saisi  par  I'applicabilito  des  rccits 
de  M'"°  Stowe  ii  cc  que  j'ai  counu  d'horreurs 
pareilles,  non  seulement  par  des  rdcits,  mais  par 
des  proccs  autlientiques  qui  ont  passe  par  mcs 
mains  au  Conseil  de  I'Empire.  Plusiours  des 
scenes  decrites  dans  ce  livre  semblent  la  pcinturo 
exacto  d'evenemens  tout  aussl  affreux  arrives  en 
Russie.  II  n'y  ti  pas  jusques  dans  les  traits 
comiques  de  cc  roman,  qui  n'cn  est  pas  un,  oil  je 
n'aie  reconnu  des  traits  pareils  quo  Ton  rencontre 
dans  les  comedies  russes.  Cette  dame  delicate 
(la  fcmmc  du  niais  St.  Clair)  qui  regrette  que  la 
faiblessc  de  sa  santc  rempeclio  d'infliger,  comme 
elle  le  voudrait,  des  coups  de  nerf  de  boeuf  a  ses 
csclavcs,  m'a  rappcle  cette  autre  dame  d'une  com- 
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edie  russe,  qui  gourmande  sa  femme  do  chambrc 
pour  la  doulour  qu'elle  a  rcssentie  en  lui  admin- 
istrant  sur  la  figure  une  correction  nianuelle. 
L'homme  est  le  mcme  partout;  Otez  lui  lo  frein 
de  la  loi,  il  devient  pire  que  la  beto  feroco. 

L'interet  serieux,  patriotique  et  clirctien,  que 
vous  prcnez,  Madame,  h  la  destinee  dcs  pauM'CS 
esclaves,  m'est  un  sur  garant  que  vous  voudrez 
bien  prendre  en  bonne  part  ce  que  j'ai  etc  porte 
k  vous  dire  apres  la  lecture  des  difFerens  ecrits 
dont  j'ai  fait  mention  plus  baut.  Un  quart  de 
siecle  s'est  ccouM  depuis  que  j'ai  6t6  proscrit  de 
mon  pays,  proscrit  precisement  parce  que  j'avais 
consacrc  ma  vie  h  combattre  I'esclavage.  Le  temps 
et  I'eloignement  n'ont  altere  ou  amoindri  ni  mon 
horreur  pour  cette  infame  institution,  ni  mon  desir 
de  la  voir  disparaitre,  ni  surtout  mon  afTection  pro- 
fonde,  mon  amour  de  cccur  pour  ces  pauvres 
esclaves,  que  je  consid($rais  et  que  je  considerc 
encore  comme  mes  freres.  Vous  comprendrez 
qu'attacbe  ainsi  aux  esclaves  de  mon  pays,  je  ne 
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puis  restcr  indifferent  au  sort  dcs  autrcs  csclaves, 
dans  ciuelcjue  pays  qu'ils  souffrent,  pas  plus  qu'aux 
efforts  nobles  ct  dcsinteresses  do  coux  et  do  celles 
(£ui  so  dcvoucnfc  chroticnnoment  ii  fairc  cesser  cos 
soulFranccs.  L'amour  des  esclaves  est  insepara- 
ble, dans  mon  coour,  de  la  reconnaissance,  du 
respect  et  do  Tadmiration  pour  leurs  amis,  leurs 
avocat;?,  lours  protecteurs.  Co  sont  ces  sentimens 
dont  je  vous  prie,  Madame,  de  vouloir  bien  agreer 
ici  la  sincere  expression. 

N.  TOURGUENEFF. 


Paris,  30  Octobre,  1852. 
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more  acellent  iUaji." 

BY    SAMUEL    MAY,  JR. 

We  have  just  witnessed  another  Presidential 
election,  and  the  result  is  hnown.  Franklin 
Pierce,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
has  received  the  votes  of  twenty-seven  States, — 
all  but  four;  which  four  have  given  their  votes 
to  Winfield  Scott,  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party. 
Neither  of  these  men  were  supposed  to  have  any 
qualification  for  the  oflSce,  beyond  the  fact  that 
both  had  been  generals  of  the  army  in  the  Slave- 
holders' war  upon  Mexico. 

Into  this  presidential  contest  our  brethren  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  —  earnest  Anti-Slavery  men  for 
the  most  part — entered,  not  only  with  as  much 
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zeal  and  activity  as  the  other  parties,  but  with  far 
more.  Tliey  knew  that  they  alone  had  a  good 
cause.  They  knew  that  both  the  other  parties  had 
pledged  and  bound  themselves  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  other 
compromises  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Slaveholders;  compromises  which  gave  Freedom 
nothing,  and  Slavery  everything. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1848,  the  Free 
Soil  party,  with  Martin  Van  Buren  for  its  nom- 
inee, polled  about  three  hundred  thousand  votes. 
A  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  dissatisfied  with 
the  nomination  of  Lewis  Cass,  contributed  largely 
to  that  result.  Wc  had  it  mathematically  and 
morally  demonstrated  to  us  that,  in  1852,  the  vote 
of  the  Free  Soil  Party  would  be  tripled  or  quad- 
rupled ;  and,  in  1856,  would  be  so  large  and 
formidable  as  probably  to  control  and  decide  the 
election  of  that  year.  The  elections  of  1852  are 
over,  and  the  Free  Soil  strength,  instead  of  being 
lai'gely  augmented,  is  now  less  than  a  half  of  what 
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it  was  when  the  prediction  was  made.  The  highest 
estimate  of  the  Free  Soil  vote  of  the  present  year, 
which  we  have  seen,  does  not  make  it  higher  than 
one  liundred  and  forty  thousand. 

This  is  certainly  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  the 
enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  two  years 
since,  and  tlie  prosecutions  and  trials,  the  slave- 
hunts  and  kidnappings,  with  other  barbarities  and 
villainies  which  follov/ed  in  its  train,  would  have 
stimulated  and  goaded  Northern  voters  to  make 
an  overwhelming  demonstration  against  it.  The 
odiousness  of  that  law  is  beyond  controversy ;  in 
the  face  of  their,  own  case  and  present  interests, 
individuals,  and  towns,  and  whole  communities, 
have  set  themselves  against  it,  defeated  its  opera- 
tion, and  defied  the  men  who  would  enforce  it. 
The  people  of  the  Northern  States — leaving  out 
of  view  the  office-seekers,  the  corrupt  party-hacks, 
and  the  sleek  preachers  of  a  religion  which  has  no 
higher  idea  than  worldly  case  and  profit  —  hate 
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the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  most  cordially  despise 
it  as  the  concentration  of  all  meanness  and  cruelty. 
Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  voting  portion 
of  those  same  Northern  people  would  have  cast 
nearly  or  quite  two  millions  of  votes  in  favor  of 
men  who  had  pledged  themselves  beforehand  to 
make  this  detestable  Law  the  final  and  ikrepeal- 
ABLE  Law  of  the  Land !  The  Whig  and  De- 
mocratic parties  did  this  very  thing ;  vicing  with 
each  other  in  servility  to  Slaveholding  dictation  ; 
and  their  candidates  have  together  received  nearly 
or  quite  two  millions  of  votes  in  the  so-called  Free 
States,  while  the  candidates  of  the  Free  Soil  or 
Free  Democratic  party,  as  they  would  now  be 
called,  have  received  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

If  ever  a  distinct  Anti-Slavery  political  party 
could  exist  in  this  country  with  good  reason,  could 
demonstrate  with  overwhelming  proof  a  necessity 
for  its  existence,  and  could  confidently  count  on 

the  support  of  every  honest  voter,  it  was  in  the 
20 
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year  of  our  Lord  1852.  Its  cause  was  excellent ; 
its  o])ponents  had  gone  to  the  last  extremes  of 
pro-slavery  subserviency  and  profligacy ;  its  own 
leaders  and  orators  were  numerous,  and  among  the 
ablest  in  the  land.  They  courted  discussion  with 
their  Whig  and  Democratic  opponents.,  who  dared 
not  risk  the  encounter.  No  political  party  in  the 
country  can  show  men  of  integrity  and  ability  to 
compare  with  Joshua  11.  Giddings,  Horace  Mann, 
John  P.  Hale,  Charles  Sumner,  Gcrrit  Smith, 
John  Gr.  Palfrey,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  many 
others.  And  yet,  instead  of  increasing  in  geo- 
metrical ratio,  as  they  predicted,  they  have  dwin- 
dled from  three  hundred  thousand  to  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  votes.  With  every 
condition  of  growth,  with  every  element  of  success 
in  their  favor,  they  have  —  in  a  political  point 
of  view  —  met  with  a  most  signal  and  complete 
overthrow. 

Many  causes  have  been  assigned,  and  explana- 
tions given,  for  this  decline ;  some  of  which  arc 
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probable  enough.  Into  these  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  inquire.  It  is  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  do,  and  with  its  moral  bearings  and  inevitable 
lessons. 

And  with  respect  to  this  fact  —  extraordinary  in 
many  points  of  view  as  it  is  —  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  attributable  to  any  remissness  on  the  part 
of  our  Free  Soil  brethren,  or  to  rvny  want  of  merit 
in  their  cause.  Their  cause,  everyone  knows,  was 
good ;  and  their  labors,  for  at  least  six  weeks 
before  election,  were  unremitting.  Their  defeat  is 
not  ascribable  to  them,  but  is,  we  believe,  an  inev- 
itable consequence  of  their  position,  the  result  of 
laws  more  powerful  than  any  men. 

And,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  allude 
to  the  false  and  inconsistent  position  of  the  Free 
Democratic  party,  as  sworn  supporters  of  a  Consti- 
tution, whose  foundations  rest  on  the  right  of 
property  in  Man^  and  of  a  Union  which  is  cement- 
ed together  hy  the  Mood  of  three  millions  of  slaves. 
For  we  know  that,  with  subtle  (and  to  us  sophis- 
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tical)  reasoning,  many  of  them  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  ai'e  not  bound,  by  their  oath  to 
the  Constitution,  to  any  pro-slavery  measure.  We 
refer  rather  to  an  inherent  impossibility  of  carrying 
any  great  moral  issue  to  a  triumphant  result  by 
means  of  an  organized  party  and  its  machinery. 
We  believe  that  every  party  no  matter  how  good 
its  cause,  which  makes  an  experiment  of  this  kind, 
will  find  itself  defeated.  We  think  the  Free  De- 
mocratic party  has  committed  the  great  error  of 
relying  upon  human  arrangements  and  party  ma- 
chinery to  accomplish  what  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  most  implicit  reliance  upon  the  moral 
strength  of  thou*  cause,  and  by  a  concurrent, 
steady,  and  never-ceasing  course  of  action. 

The  Free  Soil  party  has  sought,  and  labored 
for  numbers;  for  in  such  a  contest  as  theu-s, 
immbers  are  essential  to  success.  Therefore  they 
desired  numbers  as  the  gi'eatest  good,  and  they 
worked  to  gain  them  with  all  the  weapons  which 
the  times  put  so  abundantly  into  their  hands.  We 
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arc  sorry  to  add,  moreover,  tliat  they  resorted  to 
very  questionable  means,  —  means  which  many  of 
their  most  sagacious  and  upright  men  disapproved, 
—  to  obtain  tlieso  numbers.  For  the  sake  of  the 
desired  party  success,  in  some  States  they  allied 
themselves  with  the  known  enemies  of  their  own 
highest  principles.  They  refused  to  believe  that 
"Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan,"  —  thought  they 
had  gi'own  wiser  and  had  discovered  a  way  to 
make  Satan  out-general  himself.  It  was  strange 
infatuation  to  suppose  that  a  pro-slavery  man,  or 
the  adhering  members  of  a  pro-slavery  party,  will 
work  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  party 
interests  and  schemes !  However,  the  Free  Soil 
party  went  into  such  an  alliance,  and  after  a 
time  they  find  that  it  was  themselves  who  Lave 
been  oufc-generaled ;  and  they  retire  from  the  con- 
nection, neither  with  reputation  so  fair,  nor  hands 
so  clean,  as  they  went  into  it.  So  in  regard 
to  1848.    They  have  since  discovered  that  then* 

three  hundred  thousand  votes  were  not  honest, 
20* 
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right-principled,  Anti-Slavery  votes ;  but  given, 
more  than  half  of  them,  by  Democrats  who  wished 
to  avenge  the  party  slight  and  treachery  practised 
upon  a  favorite  political  leader,  and  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  his  rival.  This  object  accomplished,  that 
entire  body  of  Democrats  walked  straight  back  into 
the  ranks  of  their  old  party,  and  with  new-born 
zeal  became  the  loudest  and  busiest  in  the  service 
of  those  men  who  had  publicly  declared  their  de- 
termination to  resist  all  Anti-Slavery  agitation,  and 
to  make  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  a  "  finality,"  — 
more  sacred  and  unchangeable  than  the  Constitution 
itself,  or  any  of  the  safeguards  of  popular  liberty. 
Alas !  for  those  who  allow  themselves  to  become 
blind  followers  in  the  ranks  of  a  political  party. 
Conscience,  humanity,  moral  independence,  and 
freedom  of  action  are  trampled  under  foot. 

In  this  struggle,  and  inevitable  compromise  of 
principle,  to  obtain  numbers,  there  is  involved,  as 
we  view  it,  a  practical  distrust  of  God,  and  of 
the  omnipotent  power  of  His  truth,  in  its  direct 
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action  upon  tho  individual  mind  and  heart  of  man. 
There  is  a  forgetting  of  the  great  truth  that  the 
weapons  of  the  moral  contest  are  not  "carnal," 
not  those  in  which  the  pride  of  man  delights,  and 
yet  are  the  only  ones  which  can  prevail,  the  only 
ones  which  arc  **  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strong  holds."    The  faithful  procla- 
mation and  preaching  of  the  truth,  as  the  one 
great  and  all-sufficient  instrument  of  Anti-Slavery 
victory,  is  deemed  as     foolish "  now,  as  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  deemed  in  apostolic 
days.    Men  doubt  this  moral  power — disown  it — 
want  to  see,  they  say,  practical  and  definite  results ; 
want  to  elect  a  Governor  now  and  then,  or  do  some 
like  thing ;  they  want  to  have  large  numbers,  and 
make  use  of  many  doubtful  expedients  to  gain 
them,  and  do  not  gain  them  after  all.    Even  by 
such  palpable  failures,  they  grow  no  wiser;  but 
arc  as  ready  again  to  expend  time,  strength,  and 
money,  and  to  exhaust  themselves  and  their 
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means,  on  this  same  struggle  for  numbers,  as  ever 
before. 

There  is  a  more  excellent  way."  It  is  not  by 
numbers,  not  by  majorities,  that  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause  is  to  be  wrought  out.  In  this  controversy  it 
has  been  declared  tliousands  of  times,  but  it  needs 
to  be  repeated  thousands  of  times  more,  that  it  is 
not  by  physical  power,  not  by  an  array  of  num- 
bers, not  by  caucusings  and  ballot-boxes,  that 
Right  is  to  prevail  over  Wrong.  It  was  not  by 
numbers,  but  against  numbers,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  might  and  wealth  of  a  world,  that  Christianity 
planted  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  force,  deep  in 
the  consciences  and  souls  of  men,  and  became  a 
living,  ineradicable  power.  It  was  not  by  num- 
bers, but  in  spite  of  numbers,  that  the  Protestant 
Reformation  was  established.  So  we  believe  it 
can  be  shown  of  every  cause  of  a  moral  nature. 
But  put  Christianity  to  the  vote,  in  any  nation  of 
the  world  to-day,  and,  if  voting  could  do  it,  it 
would  be  extirpated.     We  do  not  mean  that 
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Popery  would  bo  voted  down  in  Spain  or  in  Ire- 
land, nor  the  Anglican  Church  in  England, 
(though  it  miglit  be,)  nor  that  that  American 
Church,  (composed  of  almost  innumerable  sects,) 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  Chief 
Bulwark  of  American  Slavery,  would  be  voted  out 
of  existence.  But,  lot  any  clear,  unquestionable 
principle  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  as  exemplified 
in  his  own  words  and  life,  be  put  to  vote,  in 
America  or  Europe,  and  it  would  meet  the  fate 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Higher  Law  has  met  in 
this  country  the  past  two  years,  —  Herod  and 
Pilate  being  made  friends  to  crucify  it.  It  is  well 
for  the  world  that  God  cannot  bo  voted  off  His 
throne,  nor  His  Laws  voted  out  of  existence. 

We  do  not  deny  or  doubt  the  value  of  numbers. 
We  wish  the  entire  land  were  converted  to  Anti- 
Slavery,  to  Christianity,  and  to  God.  It  is  far 
enough  from  all  three  now.  But  desirable  as 
numbers  are,  they  are  never  to  be  made  an  end. 
They  must  come  as  the  result  of  a  personal  con- 
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viction  of  the  righteousness  and  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  cause.  No  anxiety  must  be  felt 
about  them ;  not  one  finger  lifted  to  procure  them, 
for  their  own  sake.  But  the  truth  —  and  the 
whole  truth  —  must  be  spoken,  in  the  love  of  it, 
and  in  a  most  cntu*e  absence  of  tliat  spirit  which 
would  qualify  or  dilute  it  one  particle,  to  please 
the  most  powerful  party,  to  accommodate  the  most 
influential  sect,  or  to  win  the  support  of  the  most 
gifted  individual.  God  will  take  care  of  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers,  —  and  will  not  fail  to  give  the 
increase^  if  the  planting  and  the  watering  are  dili- 
gently done.  We  will  not  undertake  to  compute 
the  results  which  might  have  been  secured  by  our 
Free  Soil  brethren,  had  they  labored  steadfastly 
and  unceasingly  in  the  moral  field  as  they  have, 
with  occasional  intensity,  in  the  political.  But 
when  we  see  what  one  feeble  woman  can  accom- 
plish—  feeble  in  physical  strength,  and  in  worldly 
resources,  but  strong  in  the  simplicity  and  majesty 
of  truth,  with  an  utterance  kindled  by  tlio  very 
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inspiration  of  God's,  own  spirit,  —  when  wc  see 
her  swaying  tlio  thoughts  of  men,  and  moving  the 
hearts  alike  of  Whig,  and  Democrat,  and  Free 
Soiler,  and  causing  them  to  loathe  the  hypocrisy, 
cruelty,  and  crime  of  the  Nation,  wc  recognise 
what  worth  there  is  in  the  faithful  preaching  of 
Anti-Slavery  Truth,  and  Righteousness;  and  we 
are  sure  that,  if  our  Free  Soil  men  would  enter 
this  same  field  with  zeal  and  with  perseverance,  a 
mighty  and  indestructible  power  would  he  rapidly 
generated,  which  would  wield  both  parties,  and  all 
the  sects,  for  the  overthrow  of  that  foulest  enormity 
American  Slaveiy. 

The  Anti-Slavery  men  of  this  country  must 
cease  to  rely  upon  human  devices  and  deep-laid 
schemes.  They  may  as  well  sun-ender,  first  as 
last,  the  expectation  of  triumphing  over  the  Slave 
Power  of  this  land  by  means  of  a  distinct  political 
party.  If  they  would  have  a  living  majority  in 
the  Nation  against  Slavery,  let  them  betake  them- 
selves to  a  holy  crusade  against  it,  and  suffer  no 
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long  pauses  to  elapse  between  their  assaults.  Let 
tliem  trust  solely  to  the  moral  power  inherent  in 
their  cause.    They  may  ho  assured  they  can  go 
no  further  and  no  faster  than  that  moral  power 
pervades  and  controls  the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 
Let  them  not  seek  to  gather  up  that  conscience 
into  any  one  party.    It  cannot  be  done.  The 
effort  to  do  it  will  involve  an  absolute  throwing 
away,  and  an  entire  loss  of  power  over,  all  that 
conscience  which  refuses  to  array  itself  in  their 
separate  party  ranks.    Ten  thousand  reasons  exist 
to  keep  men  from  deserting  old  connections  and 
alliances,  to  form  new  ones.    These  reasons  may 
seem  very  unsatisfactory  to  us,  and  may  be  very 
poor ;  but  they  prevail  still.    To  the  conscience  of 
the  whole  people,  to  the  sense  of  Right  and  Justice 
in  every  man's  bosom,  we  must  make  our  appeal. 
In  doing  that,  we  rely  no  longer  upon  man's 
strength  and  wisdom ;  but  our  reliance  is  upon  the 
Arm  and  the  Omnipotence  of  God.    We  approach 
our  fellow  men,  too,  under  circumstances  the  most 
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favorable  to  a  candid  hearing  and  construction. 

We  expose  ourselves  to  no  s^ispicion  of  selfish 

motives  in  building  up  a  political  party  for  our  own 

aggrandizement  and  glory.    "We  hold  up  God's 

law  alone — what  every  man,  in  his  individual 

soul,  hnoios  to  he  GocCs  law,  and  his  oivn  duty ; 

and  we  do,  as  it  were,  erect  a  tribunal  in  every 

man's  soul,  before  which  shall  be  brought  every 

measure  and  every  nomination,  which  his  party  or 

his  sect  may  call  upon  him  to  support ;  and  the 

more  clear  and  unbiased  we  can  keep  that  moral 

tribunal,  and  the  more  completely  we  can  free  it 

from  the  untoward  and  malign  influences  of  party 

ambition  and  sectarian  zeal,  the  more  sure  may  we 

be  of  the  correctness  of  its  decisions  and  the 

weight  of  its  influence,  in  whatever  aflfects  the 

great  cause  of  Human  Liberty.    But  we  shall  not 

awaken  every  soul ;  we  shall  find  indeed  the 

amount  of  living  conscience  small,  if  we  still 

judge  by  numbers.    But,  judging  as  God  judges, 

and  acting  as  He  commands,  we  shall  find  that 
21 
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truth  and  right  are  iniglity,  though  in  but  a  single 
human  heart.  We  shall  learn  how  it  is  that  "  one 
can  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to 
flight."  Without  this  faith,  Anti-Slavery  men  can 
do  little  :  with  it,  all  things.  Party  organization, 
drill,  and  machinery  are  worthless.  Gob's  truth 
is  to  be  their  shield,  their  helmet,  their  whole 
armor.  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Leicester,  Mass.,  Novcinlxr,  1852. 


Till-:   VOICE  OF  I'JiEKBOM. 


l)okc  of  Jreebom. 

1!  Y     U.     C  .     AV  A  T  E  K  S  T  O  X  . 
I. 

T!iE  spirit  of  the  Pilgiinis 

Is  spreading  o'er  tlie  earth, 
And  millions  now  point  to  tlie  land 

Whore  Freedom  had  her  birth  :  — 
Hark  !  —  hear  yc  not  the  earnest  cry 
That  peals  o'er  every  wave  V 
God  above, 
In  thy  lovc^ 
0  liberate  the  Slave  ! 
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II. 

Ye  heard  of  trampled  Polaiid, 

And  of  her  sons  in  chains, 
And  noble  thoughts  flashed  through  your  minds, 

And  fire  flowed  through  your  veins  ! 
Then  wherefore  hear  ye  not  the  cry, 
That  breaks  o'er  land  and  sea  ? 
On  each  plain, 
Rend  each  chain, 
And  set  the  captive  free  ! 

III. 

0  think  ye  that  our  Fathers, 

(That  noble  Patriot  band,) 
Could  now  look  down  with  kindling  joy, 

And  smile  upon  the  land  ? 
Or  would  a  trumpet-tone  go  forth. 
And  ring  from  shore  to  shore, 
All  who  stand, 
In  this  land, 
Shall  be  free  forever  more  ! 
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ly. 

CJrcat  God,  inspire  thy  children, 
And  make  thy  creatures  just, 
Tiiat  every  galling  chain  may  fall, 

And  crumble  into  dust ! 
That  not  one  soul,  throughout  the  land 
Our  Fathers  died  to  save, 
May  again 
By  fellow-men 
Be  branded  as  a  Slave  I 
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®l)e  Sculptor  of  tijc  SEorrib  Eonc. 

BY    MA HI A    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

I  WAS  SO  mucli  struck,  at  the  exhibition  of  1851, 
with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  a  statuette  of  bronze 
in  the  French  department,  that  I  prevailed  on 
many  persons  to  visit  it  for  the  sake  of  witnessing 
their  surprise  and  admiration. 

It  was  a  woman  carrying  water ;  her  bea  atiful 
arm  drawn  downward,  and  displayed  at  its  full 
length  by  the  weight  of  the  vase,  and  her  dress 
and  attitude  chosen  so  as  to  show  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  fine  African  features,  where  nothing 
was  exaggerated  or  extenuated.  The  sculptor  had 
denied  her  no  advantage  of  drapery  or  position, 
which  a  European  subject  might  claim ;  and  the 
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result  was  such  that  a  single  glance  could  not  fail 
to  break  the  associations  of  ugliness  and  repulsivc- 
ness  which  Slavery  has  connected  with  the  name 
of  Africa.  I  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of 
studying  the  works  of  this  artist  after  my  return 
to  Paris.  Month  after  month  passed  away,  but  I 
was  unable  to  procure  any  information  about  him, 
except  that  his  name  was  Cumberworth,  a  French- 
man of  English  extraction,  and  son  of  one  of  the 
preceptors  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

France  is  not  in  any  eminent  degree  a  commer- 
cial country.  One  j)roof  of  this  is  the  difficulty 
with  which  one  can  wring  the  name  of  a  workman 
from  his  employer,  or  the  address  of  an  artist  from 
a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  productions  of  art. 

I  at  length  bethought  me  of  a  means  which, 
here,  proved  as  effectual  to  promote  my  object 
as  it  would  have  done  in  the  United  States  to 
defeat  it.  I  told  a  dealer  in  bronzes,  in  whose 
window  the  statuette  was  displayed,  that  I  was 
an  American  Abolitionist,  and  wished,  for  the 
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sake  of  my  colored  countrymen,  to  sec  Monsieur 
Ouniberwortli,  that  I  might  suggest  to  him  the 
idea  of  sending  some  of  his  beautiful  works  to 
the  Northern  States ;  where  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  so  seldom  see  a  negro,  out  of  whom 
they  have  not  trampled  the  beauty  and  the 
grace  of  life,  that  they  forget  how  differently  the 
very  same  being  would  appear  to  them  under 
different  circumstances.  It  has  been  well  said, 
that  there  is  one  circumstance,  the  effect  of  which 
we  can  remark  upon  nobody  :  the  circumstance  of 
our  own  absence  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  are 
selfish  tyrants,  wo  can  see  nothing  upon  the  face 
of  the  negro  but  ugliness  and  debasement.  It  is 
the  shadow  of  ourselves.  But  this  metal  had  been 
shaped  in  a  different  mould.  It  afforded  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  a  miraculous  sight  of 
the  race  we  vilify,  behind  our  own  backs  :  and  my 
interlocutor's  narrow  notions  of  commercial  policy 
yielded  immediately  to  his  feelings  of  humanity. 
"You  will  find  Monsieur  Cumberworth,"  he 
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said,  "at  No.  2,  Passage  Cendner;'^  —  this  at 
least  I  thought,  from  the  pronunciation,  must  be 
the  orthography  :  but  no  such  passage  could  I  find, 
and  Iiad  begun  to  despair  of  my  object,  when, 
searching  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rue  Basse 
du  Rcmpart,  I  saw,  above  my  head.  Impasse 
Sandrie,  as  I  had  seen  it  a  dozen  tunes  before. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  struck  my  prejudiced 
mind, — prejudiced  by  a  notion  of  cinder-sifting 
that  had  got  into  it,  that  Sandrie  was  as  likely  to 
meet  my  wishes  as  his  more  comprehensible  brother, 
the  ashes  dealer.  And  so  it  proved,— here  were 
Cumberworth's  lodgings  at  last.  And  now  I  half 
regretted  that  I  had  found  him ;  so  ungracious,  so 
almost  dishonest  did  it  seem  to  enjoy  the  creations 
and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  genius,  without 
doing  something  to  nourish  the  brilliant  flame.  I 
felt,  momentarily,  glad  that  he  was  not  at  home ; 
but  I  left  my  address,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  call  on  me  the  next  day.  The  next  day 
arrived,  but  an  affair  of  some  urgency  unexpectedly 
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calling  me  from  homo,  Cumberwortli  (of  course  !) 
came  in  my  absence.  Again  I  felt  a  sensation  of 
relief,  —  one  by  no  means  unimportant,  since  I 
was  not  prepared  to  meet  him.  I  had  already 
spent  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar  all  the  money  I 
could  spare,  and  more  too ;  and  the  price  of  one 
only  of  these  charming  statuettes  would  be  three 
hundred  francs.  Besides,  it  would  not  be  a  good 
pecuniary  investment.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  could 
hardly  hope  it  would  be  purchased  at  all.  Much 
as  this  man's  works  had  interested  me,  I  felt,  on  the 
whole,  glad  that  the  interview  might  be  postponed 
to  a  more  convenient  season. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  my  eye  was  drawn 
by  his  name  to  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper :  — 

"  We  regret  to  announce  to  our  readers,  the 
death  of  Monsieur  Charles  Cumberworth,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  pupils  of  Pradier, 
whom  he  follows  so  speedily  to  the  tomb.  His 
mind  was  eminently  original,  and  having  chosen  a 
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field  of  art  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  be 
as  original  in  execution  as  in  design,  he  was  most 
successful  in  its  cultivation.  He  had  passed  three 
3'ears  within  the  tropics,  in  studying  the  races  and 
the  jjlants  that  those  regions  include ;  and  his 
Negro  Woman  at  the  fountain,  his  Indian  Mother 
and  her  Infant,  with  a  multitude  of  similar  sub- 
jects, attest  with  what  admirable  results.  He  died 
a  few  days  since,  at  Versailles,  of  consumption, 
aged  45." 

Now,  when  I  see  these  admirable  works,  as  I 
do  constantly,  in  every  fine  collection  of  bronzes  in 
Paris,  it  is  with  a  continually  recurring  regret  that, 
having  one  moment  disobeyed,  in  thought  only,  the 
watchword  "  immediately,"  I  can  never  on  earth 
see  and  know  Cumberworth,  nor  thank  him  for 
what  his  genius  has  done  to  reinstate  a  race,  by 
sanctifying  art  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

Paris,  October,  1852. 
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£a  Heligiou  Ire  T^lbolition. 

I'AIl    M.     ERNEST  LEGOUVE. 

La  saintet^  d'une  cause  peut  se  mesurer  h  la 
grandeur  des  h^roismes  qu'elle  inspire.  Voulez 
vous  une  preuve  irrefutable  de  la  divinitc  du 
Cluistianisme  ?  comptez  ses  martyrs.  De  jeunes 
fiUes  descendant  sans  palir  dans  le  cirque,  les  plus 
grandes  dames  Komaines  se  d^pouillant  de  leurs 
biens  en  faveur  des  pauvres  et  se  faisant  garde 
malades,  ou  fondatrices  d'hopitaux,  des  soldats  se 
laissant  dgorger  sans  se  d^fendre  plutot  que  de 
violer  la  loi  nouvelle,  voil?i  des  arguments  plus 
d^cisifs  que  les  ^pitres  de  St.  Paul  ou  les  trait(5s 
de  St.  Augustin.  Ce  qui-donne  k  Tame  unc 
puret^  divine  ne  peut  venir  que  de  Dieu. 
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II  on  est  do  riudependance  comme  de  hi 
religion. 

On  a  beaucoup  ecrit,  0  Americains,  pour  et 
contrc  la  l(^gifcimitd  do  votre  guerre  d'emancipation. 
Une  chose  demontre  mieux  votre  droit  que  tous 
les  ecrits,  co  sent  vos  vertus  dans  cette  lutte.  Qui 
pourrait  lire  tous  vos  actes  de  courage,  de  patience, 
d'abndgation,  de  bon-sens,  d'heroisme,  sans  so 
du*e  :  ces  hommes-la  avaient  la  justice  pour  cux ; 
la  oil  est  la  vertu,  la  est  le  di'oit. 

Eh  bien,  mettez  vous  ii  ce  point  de  vue  pour 

juger  la  question  d'abolitiou,  de  quel  cot6  est  la 

moderation,  de  quel  cote  est  la.  fureur?  de  quel 

cot6  est  le  ddsinteressement  et  de  quel  cote 

I'egoisme !    De  quel  cote  le  courage  h($roique  et 

de  quel  cote  la  barbaric  lache  ?    Vous,  vous  !  le 

peuple  le  plus  sensd,  le  plus  juste,  le  plus  ami  de 

la  liberty,  vous  devenez  des  qu'il  s'agit  de  cette 

terrible    question,    vous    devenez  opprcsseurs, 

iniques,  insenses. 

Comment  une  telle  ruine  de  vos  plus  solides 
22 
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vertus  ne  vous  effraie-t-elle  pas?  d'autaut  plus, 
reraarquez  Ic  Lien,  que  vos  adversaires  semblent 
s'enricbir  de  tout  ce  quo  vous  perdez  ;  la  grandeur 
d'ame  que  vous  montriez  jadis  contre  Ics  Anglais, 
vos  oppresseurs,  ce  sont  les  abolition istes  qui  la 
montrent  aujourd'lmi  contre  vous,  possesseurs 
d'esclaves  !  Ce  n'est  pas  la  une  vaine  phrase,  ce 
sont  des  faits,  des  faits  qui  fmppent  chaquo  jour 
trop  cruellement  vos  yeux  pour  que  vous  puissiez 
les  nier.  "  Que  de  missionnaires  riches  et  pauvres, 
obscurs  et  illustres,  consacrent,  h  cet  apostolat  leurs 
forces,  leur  fortune  ;  leur  santd,  leur  vie  !  Vous 
entassez  contre  eux  lois  sur  lois,  n'importc  !  lis 
marcbent  toujours.  Les  noyades,  le  supplice  par 
le  feu,  des  tortures  inconnus  aux  sauvages  eux- 
memes,  vous  armez  tout  contre  les  saints  apotres, 
n'importe  !  leur  nombre  augmente  sans  cesse  ! 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout  !  Etendez  votre  pensec 
au  delk  de  votre  continent,  en  Europe,  et  voyez 
que  de  d^vouemens  inspire  la  religion  de  I'aboli- 
tion,  car  ce  n'est  pas  une  cause,  c'est  une  religion  I 
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II  y  a  un  bomme  en  France  qui  a  eu  la  gloire 
do  faire  iiroclamer  et  do  ijroclamer  lui-meme 
commo  sous  secretaire  d'(5tat,  I'abolition  de  I'escla- 
vago  dans  nos  possessions  coloniales ;  cet  homme 
c'cst  M.  Scboclclier.  Eh  bien,  ce  droit,  il  I'avait 
acbete,  conquis  par  vingfc  ans  de  travaux,  de  sacri- 
fices, do  dangers,  plus  que  cela,  par 

les  soufFrances  les  plus  anieres  que  puisse  subir  un 
bomme  de  coeur,  cello  de  se  voir  calumnie  jusque 
dans  ses  sentiments  de  fils!  L'id^e  de  I'abo- 
lition  est  une  id(^e  si  purifiante  qu'elle  eteint  dans 
les  cocurs  oti  elle  penetre,  jusqu'aux  baines  les 
plus  implacables,  les  baines  politiques  !  Oui, 
dans  noire  pays  de  France,  oil  la  baine  de  partis 
devient  si  vite  une  baine  do  personnes,  si  un 
Montagnard  et  un  reactionnaire  apprennent  qu'ils 
sont  tous  deux  abolitionistes,  ils  ne  se  meprise- 
ront  plus,  ils  ne  se  detesteront  plus,  ils  se  sentiront 
freres.  Croyez  le  bien,  Americains,  une  cause  qui 
produit  do  tels  prodiges,  est  une  cause  sainte. 

Paris,  Juillct,  1851. 
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Panicl  lUebster. 

BY     AVENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

Daniel  Webster  is  dead.  If  the  Fugitive 
Sl&ve  Law  could  have  died  with  him,  he  would 
indeed  have  slept  in  blessings.  But  the  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them  ;  when  it  does  not,  we  will 
speak  nothing  but  praise  of  the  dead. 

Wc  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  hero  as  a  jurist 
or  an  orator ;  nothing  with  his  private  character. 
"Wore  we  to  pause  a  moment  at  that  saddest  of  all 
sights,  his  death  bed,  it  would  be  only  to  remark 
the  pitiful  flattery  with  which  it  has  been  described 
and  dwelt  on,  in  a  tone  which  reveals  the  emptiness 
of  our  spiritual  life.    One  would  think  our  Priests 
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awo-^jtruck,  or  beside  thonisolves  with  gnititiide,  that 
tlic  ( J  rcat  ]Man  eoiitlcscciulod  to  die  a  Christian  ! 

Tlio  two  Wiiig  Cliiets  have  .50110,  and  wc  find  wo 
have  had  Obcrlins  and  Fcnclons  ffrindins;  in  the 
mill  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate  House,  and 
never  know  it  I  Strange  that  ho,  one  of  the  great 
trio,  whose  public  and  private  life  would  best  bear 
tlio  closest  scrutiny,  with  the  added  merit  of  actual 
Slaveholding  beside,  has  alone  escaped  Canoniza- 
tion !  Compared  with  such  Protestantism,  there 
was  dignity,  self-respect,  and  a  tiue  emblem  m  the 
Pope  with  an  Emperor  holding  his  stirrup. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  concern  us  hero  whether  he 

was  a  great  man.    The  slightest  ar.  alysis,  however, 

of  most  that  has  been  said  of  him,  even  by  those  who 

begin  by  emphatically  pronouncing  him  great,  will 

show  how  utterly  unworthy  he  was  of  the  epithet. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  most  that  Lis  life  was,  as  a 

whole,  a  failure  —  that  he  failed  vo  impress  any 

great  or  original  idea  upon  his  times :  that  he  not 

only  failed  to  carry  any  great  measure,  l;ut  never 
22* 
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conceived  or  originated  one  :  that  he  so  far  mistook 
either  himself  or  his  times,  that  of  most  national 
questions  he  has  stood,  at  different  perioils,  on  both 
sides,  and  that  his  last  opinion  was  always  the 
erroneous  and  the  losing  one.  He  talked  against 
Slavery  constantly  up  to  1850,  but  never  exerted 
a  tittle  of  Anti-Slavery  influence,  or  stirred  one 
heart  against  the  system.  Griving  the  lie,  in  that 
disastrous  year,  to  all  his  empty  rhetoric,  this  gTcat 
light  in  falling  drew  not  after  it  one  of  heaven's 
host.  If  the  elephant  turned  from  the  van,  he 
neither  carried  any  away  with  him,  nor  crushed 
any  in  his  retreat.  Kidnappers  at  heart,  who 
would  have  been  silent,  though  not  converted,  had 
he  spoken  for  Liberty,  may  have  given  him  thanks 
when  he  descended  to  lead  their  ranks.  They 
were  the  men  whom  his  Anti-Slavery  rhetoric  of 
thirty  years  had  neither  convinced  of  his  sincerity 
nor  of  his  ideas.  Had  he  spoken  then  for  Liberty, 
he  might,  probably,  have  prevented  the  enactment 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  turned  back  the 
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tide  of  Southern  aggression :  not,  however,  by 
anv  ffreatness  or  influence  of  his  own.  It  would 
have  been  because  other  men  —  Adams,  Giddings, 
and  their  followers,  on  whom  the  Master  States- 
man of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  War.  Lloyd 
Ctarrison,  had  impressed  his  great  idea,  — because 
these  men  had  elaborated  for  him  a  policy,  pre- 
pared for  him  a  public,  created  for  him  a  North, 
built  for  him  and  showed  him  a  way,  and  asked  of 
him  only  the  easy  virtue  of  walking  on  it. 

The  two  years  that  followed  this  change  are 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  the  most 
laborious,  active,  and  able  of  his  whole  career. 
Tried  by  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  or  by  any 
other  test,  his  influence  was  as  great  as  ever ;  and 
this  so  called  great  man  talked  every  day  and 
everywhere,  wrote  to  everybody,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  his  vigor  of  thought,  his  energy  were  mar- 
vellous ;  instead  of  seventy  years,  it  seemed  the 
"May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood."  Yet 
what  did  he  effect  ?   Horace  Mann,  whoso  hum- 
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Llost  friemls  Mr,  Webster  stooped  to  persecute 
with  the  pettiest  malignity,  was  reelected  by  in- 
creased majorities.  A  Free  Soil  Senator  succeeded 
to  his  own  chair  :  Massachusetts  recoiled  fronj  the 
party  that  had  owned  her  for  fifty  years  :  Syracuse 
laughed  him  to  special  scorn  :  no  single  vote,  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  could  be  begged  to  do 
him  even  the  empty  honor  of  a  nomination  :  while, 
for  political  adherents,  he  fell  into  hands  which 
have  linked  his  name  only  with  ridicule. 

What  is  greatness  in  statesmanship  ?  It  is,  in 
one  form,  by  instinctive  sympathy  or  preeminent 
ability,  to  understand  and  guide  your  own  times  : 
in  another  form,  it  is  to  outrun  your  own  age,  and 
mould  the  future.  Had  Webster  either  of  these  ? 
Did  he  understand  or  guide  his  own  age,  who 
was  always  only  first  among  the  laggards  ?  whose 
friends  boast  for  him,  as  proof  of  **  practical  states- 
manship," that  he  so  often  sacrificed  his  convic- 
tions to  popular  opinion  ?  and  yet  who,  ,strangcly 
awkward,  always  contrived  to  make  the  sacrifice 
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just  when  the  people  were  coming  round  to  bis 
own  opinion  ? 

Did  he  foresee  or  mould  the  future,  who  was 
never  John  the  Baptist,  hut  always  Caiaphas,  with 
timid  counsel  that  this  man  —  over  some  bearer 
of  a  new  gospel  —  should  die,  lest  the  whole  nation 
perish  ?  who  dropped  from  the  revised  edition  of 
his  works  his  best  Anti-Slavery  speeches,  at  the 
very  moment  when  looming  on  the  horizon  was  that 
great  movement  against  Slavery,  so  momentous  that 
before  it  all  American  History  since  the  Revolu- 
tion is  destined  to  pale  and  fade  away  ? 

To  bo  a  great  American,  one  must  have  a  glad, 
sublime,  and  fearless  faith  in  the  people,  in  the 
safety  of  trusting  them  with  their  own  Government 
and  Institutions.  None  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches 
are  hopeful,  hut  of  late  years  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  faith  at  all. 

He  was,  without  doubt,  a  great  Jurist.  But 
how  much  of  his  constitutional  lore  he  owed  to 
Story,  we  shall  never  know  till  his  friends  are 
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more  just  than  lie,  and  allow  the  Jiulge's  Ietrer.s 
to  him  to  be  published.  He  was  certainly  an 
eloquent  and  able  advocate :  too  much  so,  even 
in  the  Senate,  where  it  marred  whatever  claim  he 
had  to  the  character  of  a  statesman. 

If  he  were  not  an  orator,  our  age  lias  not  pro- 
duced one :  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
the  burning  phrase  or  proverbial  sentence  which, 
like  Chatham  and  Mirabeau,  he  has  lent  to  litera- 
ture, or  given  to  the  people  as  household  words. 

In  simple  intellect,  no  American  has  ever 
equalled  him.  But  that  massive  brain  contented 
itself  with  saying  common  things  uncommonly  well. 
It  never  went  sounding  on  and  on,  to  pilot  the 
people  into  broader  and  deeper  life.  The  great 
heart  was  fretting  about  broken  toys,  while  the 
nation  girded  itself  for  great  duties,  and  found  its 
way  onward  alone.  But  mind  docs  not  govern, 
it  is  oftener  will.  It  is  not  intellect  that  makes 
heroes,  but  character.  This  man  made  great 
speeches;  and  there  is  an  unconscious  confession 
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of  tlie  real  truth  in  the  very  form  of  expression 
so  many  of  his  eulogists  acloi)t.  He  will  be  read, 
it  has  been  said  a  hundred  times,  as  long  as  the 
English  language  endures.  Perhaps  so.  He  may 
live  in  print.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Garrisoji,  will  live  as  lone;  as  the  American  nation 
is  remembered,  print  or  no  print. 

God  gave  us  three  able  men  in  this  age.  Cal- 
iioux,  the  pure,  manly,  uncompromising  advocate 
of  Slavery ;  the  Hector  of  a  Troy  fated  to  fall. 
Clay,  the  secret,  facile,  and  therefore  more  dan- 
gerous ally  of  Calhoun ;  the  graceful  Belial  of 
politics,  who 

Counselled  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth, 
Not  peace : 

In  the  third,  the  ablest  intellect  of  all,  we  looked 
to  find  the  King  of  Men,  one  who  should  be  the 
Voice  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  In  place  of  this, 
lo  !  a  mocking  bird  !  His  song,  at  one  tune,  the 
Constitutional  system  of  Marshall ;  at  another,  the 
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tariff  policy  of  Clay ;  and  he  was  a  double  thief 
from  Calhoun  —  first  of  the  Free  Trade  principle, 
which  he  abandoned  just  when  all  else  saw  it  about 
to  triumph,  and  second,  of  the  Slave  policy,  for 
which  he  died.  The  gi*eat  statesman  sinks  to  be 
the  mere  Swiss  of  politics,  without  even  the  usual 
shrewdness  of  his  race  at  a  bargain. 

We  argue  greatness  from  a  man's  aims.  This 
man  aimed  to  be  President ;  and  died,  as  his  most 
intimate  friends  say,  broken-hearted  because  he 
failed.  Had  he  followed  his  instincts  and  led  the 
van  of  American  ideas,  he  had  been  tenfold  more 
than  President.  Was  it  great  to  miss  seeing  this  'i 
Was  it  great  to  sacrifice  one's  whole  past,  one's 
deepest  convictions,  to  lust  of  oflSice  ?  Did  it  show 
an  able  statesman  to  do  all  this  in  vain  ?  Great 
men  never  die  broken-hearted.  That  disease 
killed  Wolsey,  not  Milton  or  Columbus. 

Still,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  should  be 
said  that  no  single  mind,  however  able,  can  exert 
as  much  influence  in  this  country  a«  it  has  been 
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tlic  custom  to  ascribe  to  sucli  in  otlier  lands. 
Ideas  rule  a  thinking  people  like  ours,  and  it 
is  only  by  incarnating  sonic  great  popular  idea 
that  any  intellect,  or  even  any  will,  can  govern 
America.  Baptised  into  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  no  single  mind  can  greatly  influence  here, 
much  less  control,  a  great  man  may  become  the 
people's  idol :  his  self-forgetful  consecration  shall 
give  him  tenfold  manhood,  and  even  tenfold  m 
and  from  his  position  he  shall  gain  an  influence 
tentimes  greater  than  manhood  or  mind  could 
together  bestow.  After  all,  the  only  leadership 
possible  with  us  is  best  expressed  in  the  war-cry 
of  La  Roche  Jacquelin,  the  Vendean  chief :  — 

Si  j'avance,  suivez  moi ; 
Si  je  recule,  tucz  moi ; 
Si  je  tombc,  vengez  moi. 

If  I  ADVANCE,  FOLLOW  me.    If  I  RETREAT,  be  true 

to  your  idea,  and  sacrifice  even  me. 

How  sad  the  wreck  of  such  a  life !  Consum- 
23 
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mate  Jurist !  Your  last  great  essay  was  to  flout 
at  a  "Higher  Law"!  Most  able  and  eloquent 
Advocate  !  Could  you  find  no  other  cause  to  plead 
than  that  of  our  lowest  instincts  against  our  highest 
and  holiest  sentiments  ?  Alas !  that  your  latest 
and  ablest  argument  was  the  duty  and  rightfulness 
of  Slave-catching  !  was  urged  to  make  men  smother 
their  humanity  !  Sagacious  Statesman  !  Fated 
to  die  not  very  old,  yet  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
all  the  plans  of  his  manhood  become  obsolete  ideas, 
except  just  those  he  had  abandoned !  Surely  ho 
was  a  great  party  leader,  who  found  the  Whig 
party  strong,  spent  life  in  its  service,  and  died 
prophesying  its  annihilation :  found  it  decent,  at 
least  in  profession;  left  it  despicable  in  utter 
shamelessness :  found  it  the  natural  and  well-dis- 
posed ally  of  free  labor  and  free  speech ;  stin-ed 
it  to  a  contest  with  its  rival  in  servile  bidding  for 
Southern  fellowship,  and  left  it  despicable  for  the 
attempt,  and  still  more  despicable  and  ridiculous 
for  the  failure  ! 
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No  thoughtful  man  should  forgot,  in  any  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  "Webster,  his  impudent  attempt  to 
smother  freedom  of  discussion.  Impudent  is  none 
too  strong  a  word,  when  any  man,  however  con- 
spicuous  for  ability  or.  position,  sets  himself  to 
fetter  free  speech.  Neither  is  the  gi'avity  of  the 
wrong  to  be  measured  by  the  failure  or  success  of 
the  attempt.  Such  things  grow  by  precedent. 
What  is  impudent  and  only  ridiculous  to-day,  may 
become  of  weight  and  fearful  to-morrow.  The 
Abolitionists  are  sometimes  blamed  for  their  severe 
judgments  of  men  whose  general  characters  are 
good.  The  examples  of  bad  men  are  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  the  faults  of  good  men,  of  popular 
idols,  that  are  dangerous ;  and  precedents  set  by 
such  need  special  protest.  What  weapons  they 
become  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  imitators ! 
Tacitus  told  us  long  ago  —  l^on  timemus  Vespa- 
sianum  ;  ea  Principis  wtas,  ea  moderatio.  Sed 
diulius  durant  exemplar  quam  mores.  Prece- 
dents are  longer  lived  than  character.    We  have  a 
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right,  then,  to  demand  even  of  those  who  think 
best  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  they,  with  us,  record 
their  protest  against  this  his  most  serious  treason 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress. 

Mr.  Webster  once  pointed  to  the  character  of 
Washington  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  American  institutions.  It  is  this  view  of  his 
own  career  that  is  saddest  of  all.  As  Washington 
in  1776,  so  Webster  in  1850,  were  each  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  institutions  of  their  day.  Our 
State  taught  him  to  barter  justice  for  expediency  : 
taught  him  that  it  was  allowable  to  sacrifice  one 
race  to  the  prosperity  of  another.  Our  Church 
taught  him  to  make  religion  a  stalking-horse  for 
ambition.  Our  party  politics  tempted  him,  bur- 
dened with  great  abilities,  some  character,  awkward 
recollections,  and  the  possibility  of  future  fame,  to 
throw  off  every  high  thought,  and  the  cause  that 
did  most  nobly  become  him,  run  a  race  with  men, 
who,  unknown  yesterday  and  to  be  forgotten  to- 
morrow, could  dare  any  deptli  of  meanness  to  reach 
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.suiik  Lcneatli  tlio  lesson,  and  he  died  broken- 
Iieartcd.  Accursed  be  the  institutions  of  which 
sucli  is  the  natural  product ! 

' '  His  voice  of  wisdom  and  power,  which  was  at 
liomo  among  us,  has  penetrated  wherever  there 
was  an  o23prcssor  to  be  rebuked,  or  a  victim  to  be 
cheered.  Everywhere  it  has  brought  hope  to  the 
struggling  and  the  down-trodden,  and  confusion  to 
tlic  wrong-doer." 

These  words  a  young  man  had  the  hardihood  to 

utter  in  Fanouil  Hall,  which  echoed  so  lately  to 

the  grounded  muskets  of  men  watching,  while 

Sims  lay  in  the  chained  Court  House,  lest,  moved 

by  such  a  sight,  some  should  be  unable  to  obey 

3Ir.  Webster,  and  **  conquer  their  prejudices !  " 

These  words  a  young  man,  reputed  to  possess  the 

common  feelings  of  humanity,  had  the  heartless 

elTrontery  to  utter  in  the  j)rescnce  of  men  who  still 

trembled  for  the  safety  of  fiither  and  mother,  wife 

and  child,  because  of  a  public  sentiment  which 
23* 
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3Ir.  Webster  (unnecessarily,  as  most  are  now  will- 
ing to  confess,)  had  wlietted  and  steeled  against 
tliem  !  They  could  not  have  been  intended  as 
sober  irony.  That  were  a  cruel  and  mocking 
insult,  of  which  Mr.  Hillard  must  be  deemed  inca- 
pable. To  suppose  he  believed  them  true  were 
to  degrade  his  intelligence  to  the  level  of  the 
Hubbard  Winslows  and  Hale  Smiths.  It  is  now 
very  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Webster's  course 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  dictated  by  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  shaped  by  regard  to  private 
ends.  His  predecessor,  in  the  office  of  Secretary, 
has  declared  that  the  grounds  he  alleged  were  mere 
pretences.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  if  he 
really  acted  from  noble  motives,  or  at  the  call  of 
inevitable  necessity  —  still,  Mr.  Hillard's  assertion 
is  false.  All  even  then  that  Mr»  Webster's  friends 
could  plead  would  be,  that  patriotism  and  necessity 
excused  him  for  "  withholding  the  poor  from  their 
desire,  and  causing  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail ; 
in  lifting  up  his  hand  against  the  fatherless  when 
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he  saw  help  in  the  gate."  Mr.  Hillard  is  ftuised 
us  a  rhetorician.  An  old  adage,  "  not  to  name 
halters,"  &c.,  should  have  warned  him,  when  giv- 
ing a  ftilse  gloss  to  ugly  facts,  to  avoid  language 
too  suggestive  of  the  truth.  11  y  a  des  louanges 
qui  medisent. 

The  curses  of  the  poor  have  blighted  his  laurels. 
He  is  mourned  in  ceiled  houses  and  the  marts  of 
trade.  But  the  dwellers  in  Slave  huts  and  fugi- 
tives along  the  highways  thank  God  they  have  one 
enemy  the  less.  What  a  terrible  record  will  His- 
tory malie  up  against  him  !  The  friendless  and 
tlie  hunted  cannot  help  rejoicing  at  his  death  ! 
Grant  all  his  merits.  Put  against  them,  that  the 
Slave  knew  him  only  as  an  enemy ;  knew  of  his 
logic,  only  to  fear  it :  of  his  influence,  only  to  wear 
chains  heavier  for  its  weight,  and  to  pray  to  God 
against  it.  Wherever  that  terrible  face  turned,  it 
carried  gloom  to  the  Slave's  hovel.  On  how  many 
a  hearth,  since  1850,  has  it  required  the  utmost 
Christian  principle  not  to  call  down  curses  on  his 
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hoiul !  Ho  bore  all  this,  and  died  because  lie  war^ 
not  nominated !  And  this  was  the  "  grandest 
growth  of  our  soil  and  institutions,"  this  tlio 
noblest  heart  that  our  Christian  republic  can  oftbr 
to  the  world  for  a  place  beside  the  Phoeions  and 
the  Hanipdens,  the  J  ays  and  the  Fayettcs  ! 

Pericles  consoled  his  death-bod  with  the  tliought 
that  lie  never  caused  a  Greek  to  wear  mourning. 
Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drows}- 
syrups  of  the  world  could  liavc  medicined  our 
Pericles  to  that  sweet  sleep,  —  he  who  clung  with 
so  much  tenacity  to  birthplace  and  homestead,  and 
bowed  in  such  agony  over  a  daughter's  death-bed, 
—  had  he  remembered  the  many  liomes  one 
ruthless  act  of  his  selfish  ambition  had  made 
desolate,  and  the  hundreds  of  children  it  had 
made  orphans. 

Northampton.  November  10,  3852. 
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WltlTTEN  AFTER  A  WINTER  OF  sfEVERE  STORMS. 

We  shrink  before  the  rushing  storm, 

And  dread  its  giant  powers, 
And  tremble  at  t^  -  fearful  form, 

As  on  our  path  it  lowers. 

We  start,  to  hear  appalling  tales, 

Bepeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
Of  the  disastrous  wintry  gales, 

Which  strew  with  wrecks  our  shore. 

Yet  safe  within  our  quiet  homes, 

We  catch  but  a  faint  breath, 
As  o'er  the  wild,  dark  wave,  there  comes. 

The  stormy  voice  of  death. 
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And  yet  upon  this  earth,  where  we 

Live,  without  want  or  fear, 
More  threatening  tempests  than  the  sea 

E'er  felt,  surround  us  here. 

The  storms  of  passion,  loud  and  deep, 

The  dark  abyss  of  woe, 
And  the  cold  icy  gales,  which  sweep 

Where  the  waves  of  death  do  flow, 

Cast  wrecks  upon  time's  wasting  shore. 
For  which  we  well  might  weep  ; 

And  voices  'mid  that  tempest's  roar, 
Should  wake  us  out  of  sleep. 

Then  swift  the  life-boat  man  and  send, 

Oh  thou,  who  e'er  thou  art 
Called  by  one  trusting  voice,  a  friend,  — 

Thou  hast  a  human  heart,  — 

Fling  out  a  cable  to  the  lost. 
The  sinking  ones  around. 
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And  if  amid  the  tempest  tossed, 
But  one,  one,  saved  be  found  ; 

That  ransomed  soul,  shall  bear  to  thee, 

A  crown  of  life  and  light, 
In  that  great  day  when  all  shall  be 

Judged  by  their  deeds  aright. 


Boston.  Fcbriwrj'.  1852. 
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£' Inconsequence  Hepttblicaine. 

PAR    M .     R  E  M  U  S  A  T  , 

Membre  dc  I'lnstitut. 

Si  l'Euroi3C  connaissait  depuis  plusieurs  siecles 
I'art  d'extraire  le  sucre  des  v(5g^taux  qu'ello 
cultive,  et  si  pour  la  premiere  fois  le  nouveau 
monde  apprenait  aujourd'hui  faire  rendre  le 
in^me  produit  au  roseau  pr^cieux  qui  ne  prosperc 
qu'en  s'approchant  des  tropiques,  pensez  vous  que, 
de  la  Caroline  au  Bresil,  il  vint  {\  I'ide^  de  per- 
sonne  de  proposer  retablissement  de  I'esclavage  des 
Noirs,  pour  cette  raison  ou  sous  ce  prdtexte  que, 
sans  les  noirs  et  sans  I'esclavage,  la  culture  de  la 
canne  et  la  fabrication  du  sucre  qu'on  en  retire 
sont  ruineuses  ou  impossibles  ?  Supposez  qu'une 
telle  proposition  fut  faite,  comment  Paccueillerait 
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I'opiiiion  de  I'Uiiivers  ?  Quel  cri  d'etonnement  ct 
d' indignation  s'cleverait  des  deux  cotes  de  I'Atlan- 
tique  !  Et  pourtant  ce  qu'on  n'oserait  etablir  on 
Ic  maintient,  on  fait  cc  qu'on  n'oserait  proposer. 
L'csclavage  subsiste  cbez  des  nations  civilisees.  li 
est  exploits  eouimc  utile,  defendu  comnie  neces- 
saire,  consacrc  comme  legitime  chez  un  peuple 
libre.  L'bomme  est  traite  comme  s'il  n'etait 
qu'un  corps,  par  des  cbretiens  qui  croient  qu'il  u 
une  ilme.  II  est  conduit  comme  une  b^te  de 
somme  par  des  republicains  qui  pensent  qu'il  a  des 
droits.  II  est  une  cbose  parmi  des  citoyens.  Com- 
bien  do  terns  durera-t-elle  encore  cette  strange 
institution  de  I'esclavage,  criant  temoignage  de 
l'incons(3quence  humainc,  au  milieu  des  lumiercs 
et  des  passions  de  notre  siecle  ?  Le  moment,  ne 
viendra-t-il  pas  bientot  oii  la  raison,  la  justice,  et 
I'bumanite  feront  entendre  leur  voix  d'un  grand 
peuple  quo  I'Eui'ope  contemple  avec  suriwise  et 
qu'elle  enviera  peut-^tre  un  jour  ?  .  .  .  . 

Paris,  2  Mai,  1851 

24 
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JlEticl}i0m. 

BY     EDMUND     Q  U I N  C  Y  . 

"Never  did  Art  so  well  with  NatiU'o  strive, 
Ncr  ever  idol  seeni'd  so  much  alive  : 
So  like  a  man,  so  golden  to  the  sight ;  — 
So  base  within,  so  counterfeit  and  light.'-— Drvden. 

The  genesis  of  idolatry  is  a  curious  study. 
That  men  should  select  such  ungainly,  clumsy, 
frightful  objects  of  worship,  and  invest  them  with 
such  cruel,  bloody,  filthy  attributes;  does  seem,  at 
first,  passing  strange,  and  as  if  it  must  spring  from 
some  idiosyncrasy  of  barbarous  nations.  When  at 
a  Missionary  Meeting  some  uncouth  shape,  before 
which  the  islands  of  the  sea  bow  down  and  worship, 
is  displayed  by  the  Apostle  on  furlough,  and  the 
assembled  multitude  of  Saints  are  told  of  the  fierce 
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and  licentious  qualities  it  embodies,  the  whole  com- 
pany is  moved  to  astonishment,  if  not  to  tears,  the 
strings  of  their  purses  are  unloosed,  and  fresh 
offerings  are  laid  on  the  altar  for  the  deliverance  of 
Heathendom  from  such  a  woe.  And  yet  it  may  be 
that,  in  their  own  way,  these  very  evangelizing 
Doctors  in  Divinity,  and  Deacons  and  Chm*ch- 
niembers,  have  just  been  doing  what  is  quite  as 
revolting  in  the  eye  of  Pure  Reason  as  this  Mon- 
ster-worship, and  what  would  seem  as  barbarous 
and  inexplicable  to  those  very  worshippers  they  are 
pleased  to  call  barbarous,  should  the  facts  be  laid 
before  them.  Idols  are  not,  by  any  means,  carved 
out  of  wood  and  stone  only.  They  are,  sometimes, 
incarnated  in  very  substantial  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Philosophy  of  all  Idolatry  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  Men  make  their  gods  in  then:  own 
image,  and  then  adore  them  for  their  resemblance 
to  themselves.  Their  deities  must  necessarily  bear 
a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  worshippers,  at 
least  in  mental  and  moral  characteristics.  The 
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oxternal  form  they  may  fashioji  into  such  shape  as 
they  think  terrible  or  amiable ;  but  the  qualities 
shadowed  forth  are  those  they  most  prize  in  them- 
selves. The  Olympian  Jove,  the  Phidian  Venus, 
the  Praxitelian  Apollo,  and  the  host  of  other 
deities  of  the  elder  world,  were  ail  but  projections 
of  the  inner  life  of  their  worshippers.  Odin  did 
not  drink  blood  out  of  the  skulls  of  his  enemies  in 
the  Valhalla,  because  he  liked  it ;  but  because  the 
Scandinavians  did.  So  with  all  other  false  gods. 
No  Iconoclasm  can  put  down  idolatry.  It  is  only 
by  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  and  mind,  that  the 
fierce  and  gloomy  shadows  that  brood  over  the 
hearts  of  so  many  nations  can  be  put  to  flight. 
The  inner  necessity  ceasing,  the  external  symbol  of 
it  will  disappear  at  the  same  time.  The  guilt  of 
Idolatry  consists  not  so  much  in  the  mere  bowing 
down  to  stocks  and  stones,  as  in  the  identifying  with 
those  graven  images  all  that  is  worst  in  ourselves, 
and  making  that  our  god.  The  dishonor  we  do  to 
the  True  God  consists  mainly  in  the  deification  of 
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our  own  vices  and  bad  qualities,  and  putting  them 
upon  His  throne. 

So  with  the  Idols  of  Christendom.  That  wor- 
ship is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  any  other 
kind  of  Fetichism.  Only  our  Fetiches  are  usually 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  the  wor- 
ship we  give  them  is  thus  divested  of  all  prestige 
of  imagination  or  antiquity.  But  a  man  represents 
us,  and  wo  deify  him.  Napoleon  expressed  the 
France  of  his  day,  and  he  still  '*  rules  her  from 
his  urn."  Washington  incarnated  the  Idea  of 
Colonial  Independence,  and  he  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  gods.  Wellington  gathered  up  the 
average  of  English  feelings  and  ideas,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  has  accepted  him  as  its 
Exponent.  The  idol  reflects  the  features  of  the 
men  that  set  him  up,  and  they  are  thus  bound  to 
defend  liis  godhead.  An  assault  on  their  god  is 
an  attack  upon  themselves,  and  it  is  not  merely 
piety,  but  self-defence,  to  repel  it.    They  must 

prove  his  vices  to  bo  no  vices,  but  the  best  of  vir- 
24* 
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tues,  or  ho  goes  to  tlio  wall.  Even  if  it  bo  merely 
a  senseless  cry  of  '*  Great  is  Diana  of  tlie  E2)he- 
sians  "  that  they  can  raise  to  tlrown  in(|uiry  into 
liis  pretensions,  they  must  keep  it  uj)  for  more  than 
the  space  of  two  liours,  or  their  crafts  may  be 
endangered ;  and  not  only  their  crafts,  but  their 
own  pretence  at  self-respect  —  for  that  grim  and 
ugly  imago  is  but  their  own,  a  little  enlarged  and 
improved.  They  made  him,  and  they  must  stand 
by  him  or  desert  themselves. 

This  nation,  very  lately,  set  up  a  false  god,  and 
insists  upon  his  divinity  being  recognized  by  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  He  had  walked  amons:  us  for 
more  than  forty  years,  but  the  country  did  not 
discover  that  ho  was  of  celestial  mould  until  very 
lately.  His  godlike  proportions  and  attributes  did 
not  develop  themselves  and  announce  the  present 
god  until  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  Then 
he  looked  upon  the  American  People,  and,  lo  ! 
they  saw  their  strengthened  image  in  his  face.  He 
spoke,  and  they  ci  ied  aloud,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a 
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god,  and  not  of  a  man  !  "  —  for  it  was  the  more 
echo  of  their  own  sweet  voices.  To  bo  sure,  with 
one  nsent  they  refused  to  invest  liim  with  any 
gift  of  power ;  but.  then,  they  tried  to  make 
amends  by  a  universal  chorus  of  jwaise.  Hymns 
and  liallelujahs  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and  if  he 
could  have  been  content  with  breath,  he  had 
enougli  of  it  and  to  siiare.  Priests  as  well  as 
people  joined  in  this  liturgy,  and,  since  his  death, 
as  well  as  while  lie  lived,  if  the  voice  of  flattery 
could  soothe  that  -''dull  cold  ear,"  he  would 
indeed  rest  in  peace.  And  this  was  not  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  country.  Grief  for  his  death, 
embodied  in  words  of  hyperbolic  adulation, 
was  felt,  or  feigned,  everywhere.  Like  himself, 
it  knew  '*  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no 
West !  " 

Now,  there  was  a  reason  for  this  unanimity. 
Why  did  Charleston  wring  her  hands  and  New 
Orleans  rend  her  hair,  when  the  news  of  his  doatli 
reach."  d  them  ?    Tlioy  did  not  use  to  love  him  so. 
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Why  did  Richmond  and  IJoston  weep  upon  one 
another's  necks  ?  AVhy  did  NuUifiers  of  the  Soutli 
take  up  the  wail  of  the  Cottonocracy  at  the  North, 
and  bear  it  on  over  the  land  ?  Whence  this  sud- 
den opening  of  eyes  whicli  could  before  see  no  good 
thin<]j  cominu;  forth  from  the  New  Encrland  Naza- 
reth?  The  reason  is  plain  enough.  The  Soutli 
lived,  and  the  North  thrived,  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
every  sixth  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land. 
They  had  agreed  to  do  it,  they  liked  it,  they  called 
it  Liberalism,  National  Spirit,  and  Enlightened 
Patriotism.  Daniel  Webster  embodied  this  Spirit 
in  his  Speech  of  the  Seventh  of  March.  He  in- 
carnated the  Surrender  of  the  Nortli  to  the  South. 
There  once  had  been  some  false  pretences  of  a 
Northern  Spirit,  which  would  sometimes  threaten 
to  rouse  and  resist  the  outrages  of  Slavery.  But 
Slavery  had  been  ever  predominant,  nay,  omnipo- 
tent, in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Men  were  tired 
of  a  show  of  virtue  when  they  had  it  not ;  and 
when  Mr.  Webster,  as  their  fugleman,  gave  the 
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signal,  they  were  all  ready  and  eager  to  obey  it, 
and  follow  him  whithersoever  ho  went.  They 
hoped,  poor  fools,  that  ho  and  they  would  receive 
tlie  gift  of  power  and  place  and  preeminence,  as 
the  reward  of  this  confession  of  their  meanness  of 
spirit.  They  have  had  empty  praise  enough  ;  but 
tlio  promotion  was  reserved  for  older  and  better 
soldiers.  Their  mouths  are  filled  with  ashes,  and 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  prove  that  it  is  the  fruit  of 
Paradise.  In  their  own  defence,  they  are  obliged 
to  maintain  his  impeccable  character  and  his  infal- 
lible wisdom,  or  they  themselves  must  share  the 
disgrace  of  their  dishonored  divinity.  If  he  be  not 
divine,  why,  what  are  they  ?  If  the  idol  be  pulled 
down,  it  must  fall  on  the  heads  of  its  worshippers. 
As  they  will  not  forsake  it,  they  must  uphold  it. 

But  Time,  the  Iconoclast,  sweeps  silently  on- 
ward, and  witli  the  very  winnowing  of  his  wings 
overturns  Idol  and  Idol  Temple.  His  path  is 
strewed  with  the  fragments  of  names  once  wor- 
shipped, of  creeds  once  adored,  of  opinions  once 
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idolized,  of  repiirations  once  omnipotcut.  Supev- 
stition,  Despotic  Power,  more  potent  Poetry, 
Popular  Acclamation,  have  all  been  interposed 
between  the  Avenger  and  their  Idols,  in  vain. 
What  ho  spares  and  seals,  survives.  It  is  he  that 
is  the  true  Fountain  of  Honor,  —  the  real  Source 
of  Fame.  At  his  command  monarchs  bow,  and 
give  precedence  to  their  subjects.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  august  presence 
of  Columbus,  and  only  as  his  servants  and 
train-bearers.  Elizabeth  is  but  the  handmaid  of 
Shakspeare's  Royalty.  Milton  sends  Charles  the 
Second  anew  into  exile,  and  eclipses  the  glory  of 
even  Oliver  himself.  George,  of  the  Name  the 
Third,  snealcs  out  of  sight  before  the  sublime 
shadows  of  Howard  and  of  Clarkson.  So  ephe- 
meral are  the  distinctions  made  by  men,  and  so 
eternal  those  made  by  Genius  and  Goodness. 
They  who  enlighten  and  bless  mankind  take  their 
place 

"Among  th*  cnthmncd  gods  on  sabitetl  scats ;  " 
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whilc  llio  idols  made  by  Kings  or  Mobs  in  their 
own  image,  to  typify  their  vices  or  tlieir  crimes, 
totter  and  fall  by  the  weight  of  their  own  weak- 
ness, shaming  their  w-orshippers,  and  are  gi'ound 
into  dust  by  the  hastening  feet  of  thick-coming 
generations. 

Dcdhnni,  Majsacliusetts,  Dccemlwr  10,  1852. 
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<^o  £ottl0  Ko00utlj. 

11  Y     "NV  M  .     LLOYD     G  A  U  HI  S  O  N  . 

Far  better  for  thyself,  0  Magyar  Chief  ! 
And  better  for  thy  fallen  country's  sake, 
Hadst  thou  remained  in  exile,  and  constraint 
Of  thine  own  freedom,  on  the  Turkish  shore, 
Or  perished  in  some  Austrian  dungeon  drear,  — 
Thy  love  of  liberty  sealed  with  thy  blood, 
Thy  spirit  proof  against  tyrannic  power, 
Thy  fame  without  a  blemish  and  world-wide,  — 
Than  thine  enfranchisement  to  have  obtained, 
Through  mediation  of  a  Government, 
A  thousand  fold  more  bloody  in  its  sway 
Over  three  millions  of  its  populace. 
Than  Austrian  mle  o'er  subject  Hungary ;  — 


TO  LOUIS  KOSSUTH.  liS!) 

Then  to  liavo  hastened  to  this  guilty  land, 
Traversed  its  broad  domains  an  honored  guest, 
Feasted  and  toasted  and  bcj3raised  by  those 
"Whose  traffic  is  "in  slaves  and  souls  of  men," 
Despisors  of  the  image  of  their  God, 
Forgers  of  fetters,  wielders  of  the  lash, 
Whose  cruelties  make  Haynau*s  venial  seen), 
The  vilest  hypocrites  beneath  tlie  sun, 
Most  hostile  to  the  equal  rights  of  man  ;  — 
And  in  return  to  deal  out  compliment 
And  flattery  in  such  measure  as  to  throw 
All  trimming  sycophants  into  the  shade, 
And  sicken  e'en  our  national  vanity,  — 
And  gaining  thereby  nothing  but  contempt  I 

Thou  dost  disdain  to  wear  an  Austrian  yoke  — 

Tliis  to  thy  credit,  though  it  is  not  much  ; 

For  who,  with  aught  of  manhood  in  him  left, 

Aspires  not  to  be  master  of  his  limbs  ? 

Thy  country,  crushed  and  bleeding  in  the  dust, 

Inflames  thy  sympathies,  inspires  thy  soul 
25 
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To  do  and  dare  for  her  deliverance, 
All  that  a  mother  of  her  son  can  claim  ! 
And  nobly  hast  thou  suffered  in  her  cause, 
Unselfishly  concerning  sordid  gain, 
With  no  ambitious  purpose  to  subserve, 
And  with  heroic  fortitude  and  pride. 
For  this,  still  greater  credit  and  applause  : 
But  love  of  country  is  not  love  of  man, 
Is  not  the  noblest  attribute  of  mind, 
Is  limited  in  feeling  and  design, 
Not  comprehensive  of  the  human  race  ; 
As  martyr  zeal  for  Pagan  Juggernaut 
Is  not  the  worship  of  the  living  God, 
Though  not  without  a  pious  element 
Mixed  with  a  low  and  dark  idolatry. 

Thou  art  a  mere  Hungarian  —  nothing  more  j 

Intensely  selfish  for  thy  native  land  ; 

A  man  of  impulse.,  not  of  steady  power  — 

Ardent  in  feeling,  chivalric  in  aim. 

But  swayed  by  worldly  policy  too  oft, 
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Trusting  the  eucl  will  sanctify  the  means, 
The  good  to  be  achieved  atonement  make 
For  any  evil  winked  at  —  showing  thus, 
Distrust  of  God  and  lack  of  principle  :  — 
Witness  thy  truckling  course  while  on  these  shores. 

Thy  rhetoric  wears  an  oriental  glow. 
And  in  thy  myriad  speeches  much  is  found 
To  stir  the  pulse  and  magnetize  the  heart : 
But  wherefore  this  great  deluge  of  fine  talk  ? 
It  is  to  prove  that,  by  the  Golden  Rule, 
The  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God, 
The  law  and  bond  of  human  brotherhood, 
Ill-fated  Hungary  may  rightly  claim 
Our  warmest  sympathies  and  active  aid, 
At  any  sacrifice,  at  every  risk, 
Which  may  not  be  withheld  for  any  cause. 

But  who  are  we,  that  thou  dost  thus  invoke 
Our  intervention,  and  red-hot  rebuke 
Of  Austrian  usurpation  ?    Is  our  soil 
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Unstained  by  blood  ?  upon  it  treads  no  Slave, 
Clanking  liis  fetters  ?    Eoad  thy  words,  and  blush  ! 

Happy  art  thou,  O  free  ^Vincrica  ! 
Tliy  liousc  is  based  on  solid  liberty  ! 
Thou  hast  no  tyrants  in  thee  to  enslave  ! 
Tliy  shores  are  an  asylum  to  th'  oppressed  ! 
Thy  glorious  flag  is  fluttering  o'er  my  head, 
Ensign  of  manltind's  heavenly  origin  ! 
Making  glad  revelation  of  thy  will 
And  purpose,  henceforth,  come  Avhat  may  to  thee, 
Not  to  allow  the  despots  of  the  earth 
To  tram])le  on  opjiressed  humanity. 
Banded  as  one  in  sacrilegious  league, 
To  make  their  thrones  eternal  as  the  hills  ! 
For  I,  an  exiled  Magyar  —  fugitive 
And  wanderer  o'er  the  earth — present  no  clahn 
Upon  thy  charity,  aside  from  tliat 
Which  the  down- trodden  in  all  lands  may  urge  ; 
For  God,  the  Almighty,  has  selected  mo 
To  be  their  faithful  representative  ! 
And  here  I  stand  humbly  to  advocate 
The  solidarity  of  human  rights  ! 
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America  !  groat,  glorious,  and  free  ! 

Oil  bended  knco  I  seek  tliy  generous  aid, 

Not  for  myself,  but  for  niy  bleeding  land  ! 

For  all  enthralled  on  European  soil ! 

Thou  lia.st  the  power,  O  have  the  will  to  help, 

And  thus  achieve  the  freedom  of  the  world  !  " 


Such  was  the  language  of  thy  flattering  lips, 
A  thousand  times  repeated  in  tlie  ear 
Of  this  vain-glorious  and  rapacious  land  ; 
Uttered  as  flippantly  on  Southern  ground  t 


*  Sec  Kossuth's  speeches  in  the  United  States,  2^a^sim. 

t  "  As  to  the  Southern  States,  I  must  confess  myself  entirely  sure 
tiiat  they  would  warmly  support  my  principles,  because  they  arc 
entirely  identical  with  your  own  principles  (!)  You  cannot  abandon 
))ie  without  abandoning  your  own  jwnciiile.'^,  and  without  letting  be 
cstahMslwX  a  precedent  dangerous  to  your  own  security  {.')  *  *  * 
Some  kind  friends  encouraged  me  to  go  to  tlic  South,  promising  mo 
that  I  would  find  it  02>cn  to  jilaiii  truth,  faithful  to  great  republican 
principles,  enlightened  in  its  intelligence,  and  high-viinded^  icarm  and 
generous  in  its  s'.ntiinents{!)  *  *  *  One  of  the  brightest  moments 
of  my  sorrowful  life  was  when  I  came  to  Alabama,  not  long  ago. 
U'hen  I  .isked,  who  is  my  inexorable  enemy,  I  was  told  it  was  Alaba- 
ma. O,  my  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  have  seen  this  sujijiosed  enemy 
of  mine!    I  wiu  ciiEiusii  that  name  is  the  verv  iieaut  op  my 

UEART,  WITU  INFINITE  PLEASURE  AND  GRATITUDE."' — [KoSSUth''s  Speech 

before  the  Slave-holders  and  Slave-breeders  in  Montgomery,  Ala.] 

"  The  capitol  of  old  yet  stands,  a  mournful  monument  of  the  IVa- 
gility  of  human  things  ;  yours  as  a  sanctuary  of  eternal  rights  (.') 
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As  Northern,  —  by  the  hateful  auction-block, 
Whereon  are  daily  sold  God's  children  dear, 
In  lots  to  suit  the  venal  purchasers ! 
Ay,  in  the  presence  of  three  million  Slaves, 
Whose  chains  would  fall  beneath  an  Austrian 
flag ;  t 

Compared  with  whoni,  thy  countrymen  are  free, 
And  unto  heaven,  in  point  of  privilege, 


The  old  bKimctl  wit!i  the  red  lustre  of  conciucst,  now  darkened  by 
oppression's  gloomy  night ;  yours  beams  tvit/t  freedom's  bri'g/it  rai/{.') 
At  the  view  of  tlic  old,  nations  trembled ;  at  the  view  of  yours, 
humanity  hopes  {!)  In  the  old,  the  terrible  r«c  i-ic/Zs  was  the  rule  ; 
in  yours,  protection  to  the  oppresseei,  maleiliction  to  (tmbitious  oppres- 
sors, and  consolation  to  the.  vanquished  in  a  just  cause  (.')  There  sat 
men,  boasting  their  will  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  ;  here  sit 
men,  tchose  glory  to  acknowledge,  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Na- 
ture's God  ■'{.' .'} —  [Speech  at  the  Congressional  Banquet  at  Wash- 
ing/on, before  the  enactors  anil  upholders  of  the  ii'orld-ahhorred 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  atrocious  Slave  Code  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lundjia,  rit  the  central  seat  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Traile.] 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  sympathy  of  Baltimore  (I)  will  be  sucli  as  to 
respect  the  cause  of  Hungary,  for  the  people  and  the  authorities  act 
in  perfect  harmony  together  in  this  free  countr}'.  *  *  *  i  am 
not  cgoilstical  for  myself,  but  for  the  great  principles  of  liberty, 
which  make  your  country  so  great,  so  glorious,  and  so  free,  and  also 
the  land  of  protection  for  the  persecuted,  sons  of  freedom  among  the 
great  brotherhood  of  nations."  —  [Speech  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.] 

t  "  ilvery  man,  by  right  of  nature,  sanctioned  by  reason,  must  be 
cou.'<idered  a  free  person.  Every  Slave  becomes  free  from  the  moment 
he  touclies  the  Austrian  soil,  or  an  Austrian  ship.'"'  —  [Austrian  De- 
cree.] 
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Exalted,  ami  no  synipatliy  can  crave ; 
Wliose  groans  and  cries,  commingling  with  tijy 
words, 

All  eulogistic  of  tlieir  merciless  lords, 
As  sterling  friends  of  suffering  liberty  — 
And  of  this  land  as  without  stain  of  crime  — 
Turned  them  to  mockery,  and  thee  to  shame  ! 

Yes,  shame  upon  thee,  Kossuth  I  —  Thine  own  land 

* 

No  lonoer  should  reijard  thee  as  her  chief ; 
For  being  false  to  freedom  here,  alas  ! 
And  pandering  to  the  worst  of  tyrants'  lust. 
Thou  hast  been  ftilse  to  her ;  henceforth,  bo  dumb  ! 
Sonic  other  voice  must  plead  her  sacred  cause  ; 
Some  other  hand  must  bear  her  standard  up ; 
Some  other  leader  to  the  rescue  come. 
Of  loftier  principle  and  stronger  mould, 
Whose  brows  shall  Avear  the  wreath  of  victory  I 

Say  not  —  let  not  tliy  blind  admirers  say  — 
In  vindication  of  thy  tortuous  course  — 
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Thou  liadst  thy  one  great  mission  to  disehargo, 

Rer-iiring  all  thy  time,  and  strength,  and  sldll ; 

And  to  have  turned  aside  tlicrefrom,  and  made 

J^hick  Slavery  in  America  thy  theme,  — 

The  Abolitionists  tliy  chosen  friends,  — 

Would  have  been  suicidal  to  thy  plans, 

And  driven  thee  from  the  country  in  hot  liaslc  ! 

Thy  mission  ?    'T  is  a  total  failure  now. 

And  worse  could  not  have  been  in  any  case  — 

« 

A  splendid  bubble,  filled  with  rainbow  tinttJ, 
Long  since  evanished^  ne'er  to  re-appear  ! 

Keep  to  the  issue,  Kossuth  !    It  is  not 

That  from  thy  mission  thou  wouldsfc  not  be  drawn 

By  party  politics  or  local  strife  ; 

That  thou  didst  not,  on  all  occasions,  bear 

A  manly  testimony  against  Slavery, 

As  our  great  sin  and  national  disgrace  ; 

But  that  on  no  occasion  didst  thou  breathe 

A  syllable  against  this  dreadful  crime, 

Nor  with  its  fettered  victims  sympathize, 
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Nor  tlarc  to  mingle  with  tbcir  advocates  ; 
And  yet  could  give  the  hand  of  fellowship 
To  a  Slave-holding  and  Slave-driving  crew, 
Equipped  witli  whips,  revolvers,  bowie-knives, 
To  scourge  the  Slave  and  massacre  his  friends  ! 
A  fugitive  thyself,  thou  couldst  behold 
The  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  and  child, 
Escaping  from  the  Southern  hell  of  woe, 
Hunted  with  bloodhounds,  and  run  down  at  last, 
And  be  as  dumb  as  any  marble  block  ! 

Even  if  thou  wert  justified,  Kossuth  ! 

In  keeping  mute  upon  our  nation's  guilt,  — 

Having  the  cause  of  Hungary  to  subserve,  — 

As  falsely  argue  thy  short-sighted  friends  ; 

Surely,  't  is  not  within  the  utmost  scope 

Of  Christian  charity,  — judge  ye,  mankind  ! 

To  vindicate  thy  parasitic  praise 

Of  "  the  free  ground  of  free  America," 

When  over  it  tlie  Slave  Power  rules  supreme  ;  — 

Or  thy  preposterous  compliment  of  us 
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"  There  is  a  liope  for  freedom  on  the  earth, 

Because  there  is  a  people  like  yourselves, 

To  feci  its  worth  and  to  suhservc  its  cause/'  — 

When  the  one  "  institution  "  of  our  land, 

Most  chcrisli^d,  guarded,  as  divinely  given. 

Never  to  he  aholislied  or  impaired, 

Is  chattel  Slavery,  unparalleled 

In  hate  of  man  and  blasphemy  of  God, 

"  Sum  of  all  villanies,"  exceeding  far 

;V11  other  tyrannies  of  earth  combined  ;  — 

Or  thy  endorsement  of  our  fiendish  war, 

Waged  wantonly,  a  hellish  end  in  view, 

'Gainst  weak  and  unoffending  Mexico,* 

Whose  soil  was  coveted,  because  it  gave 


*  "  The  glorious  struggle  you  liacl  not  long  ago  witli  Mexico,  in 
which  General  Scott  drove  out  the  President  of  that  republic  from 
his  capitaL'*  —  [Kossiiili's  Speech  at  Stat  en  IsUtiuL] 

''  I  am  aware  that  your  war  with  Jlexico  was  carried  on  chiolly  by 
volunteers.  .  .  .  It  is  a  duty  to  confess,  that  those  who  fought  in 
that  war  have  high  claims  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  brilliant 
achievements.  ...  I  know  what  distinguished  i)art  the  volun- 
teer? of  New  York  took  in  that  war  —  in  the  si(!ge  of  Vera  Cruz,  iji 
the  battles  of  Cerro  fJordo,  Contreras,  Molino  del  Kay,  Cherubusco, 
and  Chei)Ultei)ec,  and  liow  they  partook  in  the  inunen.^e  glory  of 
entering  —  a  handful  of  gallant  juen  —  the  metropolis  of  Moxlco." 

[Speech  at  N'.io  Yvrh.] 
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Protection  to  all  fugitives  from  boiifl.s, 

And  confj[ucrccl  and  dismembered  by  our  arms, 

Solely  to  plant  therein  our  Upas  tree,  — 

That  on  the  limbs  of  millions  yet  unborn, 

The  galling  fetters  may  be  made  secure. 

And  a  vast  market  opened  for  the  trade 

In  human  fiesh,  now  limited  and  dull. 


This  is  not  all,  0  wise  and  prudent  man  I 
Thou  eouldst  not  utter  even  one  poor  word 
For  the  down-trodden  here,  because,  forsooth  ! 
Thou  art  a  foreigner ;  and  thy  creed  is, 
"  That  every  nation  has  the  sovereign  right 
To  shape  and  regulate  its  own  concerns, 
Unquestioned,  unrebuked,  by  foreign  tongues  ! 


*  "  yiy  principle  is,  tliafc  every  nation  has  the  sovtM-eign  right  to 
dispose  of  its  own  doniestic  affairs,  without  any  foreign  interference. 
Tj  therefore,  sluill  not  meddle  with  any  domestic  concerns  of  the 
United  States."'  —  [Kossuth''s  Address  to  the  Pcojile  of  t/ie  U.  States.] 
I  aTail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  once  more,  that  I 
never  did  or  will  do  .anything,  wliich,  in  the  re}7iotest  ivn;/,  could 
interfere  with  the  matter  alluded  to,  [American  Slavery.]  I  have  de- 
clared it  openly  several  times,  and  on  all  and  evor^-  opportunity,  and 
[  have  proved  to  bo  as  good  as  my  word."  —  [Speech  at  the  Citizeijs' 
Banquet  at  Pht'ladefjihia.] 
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Strange  doctrine  this,  and  criminal  as  strange  I 
Or  art  thou  but  a  quihblor  with  thy  words, 
Making  a  man  of  straw  to  knock  it  down  ? 
The  sovereignty  of  nations  !    Well,  what  then  'i 
May  not  their  acts  be  questioned  or  denounced, 
By  all  on  earth  who  deem  them  infamous  V 
IMay  only  Britons  censure  British  crhnos  V 
If  Patagonians  feed  on  human  flesh, 
Have  we  no  right  to  sluidder  at  the  deed  ? 
What  of  the  sovereignty  of  free-born  souls  — 
Their  innate  rights  and  just  prerogatives  ? 
Wliat  sea  or  shore  puts  limits  to  tlieir  sway  V 
By  every  law  of  Nature  and  of  God. 
Each  one  may  circumnavigate  the  globe, 
Visit  all  lands,  and,  wheresoe'cr  it  finds 
System  or  practice,  statute  or  command, 
Or  form  of  government  however  called, 
Whether  hereditary  or  elect, 
That  it  in  conscience  judges  to  be  wrong, 
Unjust,  tyrannical,  may  raise  its  voice 
In  solemn  protest,  — tliougli  in  strange  attire, 
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Of  foreign  Lirtli,  in  broken  dialect, 
And  boldly  advocate  "  tjie  iiir.iiKK  law  "  I 
Whatever  earthly  power,  combined  in  one 
Or  many,  nullifies  this  sacred  right, 
Or  makes  its  exercise  a  felony. 
Is  in  its  spirit  cowardly  and  base. 
Stands  self-convicted  as  most  tyrannous. 
The  land  that  cannot  tolerate  free  speech 
In  every  soul  that  treads  upon  its  soil ; 
That  for  its  institutions  and  its  laws, 
Exemption  claims  from  foreign  scrutiny, 
Branding  it  as  impertinent  and  rude, 
Not  only  makes  disclosure  of  its  shame, 
But  indicates  its  conscious  gaiiltiness. 
That  land  is  ours,  the  guiltiest  of  all  lands, 
And  therefore  the  most  sensitive  and  sore  ! 
Most  needing  bold  arraignment  and  reproof, 
Not  fulsome  praise  and  sickening  flattery. 

The  climax  of  thy  abjectness  was  reached, 

When  he  who  shared  thy  exile  hither  came, 
26 
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Witliout  a  mask,  tlic  noble  Gyuhman, 
Whose  pen  and  press  in  Hungary  inspired 
Th}'  countrymen  to  strike  for  liberty. 
True  to  himself  and  freedom,  here  as  tliere, 
Once  more  a  public  journalist,  he  declared 
His  spirit  never  could  be  reconciled 
To  Slavery  and  Slave-hunting  in  our  land  I  * 
And  for  this  manly  act  he  was  denounced 
By  thee,  as  injuring  his  country's  cause, 
Thy  craven  dumbness  told  to  imitate, 
Thy  non-conunittal  policy  adopt, 
And  leave  the  flying  bondman  to  his  fate  ! 


*Mr.  AsoiiPH  G  vuRMAN,  editor  of  a  Ocriuan  newspaper  in  New  York, 
entitled  "  Demokratiscuer  Voelkkrbund,"  having  in  his  journal 
avowed  his  purpose  to  ecck  the  abrogation  of  tlie  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
KossuTU  caused  a  letter  to  be  publklicd,  through  his  Secretary, 
reprobating  the  course  of  M.  Gyurman  as  "  injurious  to  tlie  in- 
terest of  his  own  country,  and  in  diametric  opposition  to  Governor 
Kossuth's  decidedly  expressed  opinion,  as  to  the  duty  and  policy  of 
non-ixterferesce  in  such  questions  "(!! !) 

These  were  M.  Gvurjian's  words,  as  given  in  the  first  number  of 
his  Journal :  "  Tlie  Slavery  question.  With  regard  to  it,  we  consider 
the  Compromise  no  settled  solution,  but  a  provisional  law,  for  the 
abrogation  of  which,  afc  least  so  far  as  the  extradition  of  Slaves  is 
eonccrned,  we  will  employ  all  the  means  which  a  public  organ  can 
employ." 
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For  tills,  most  justly  liast  thou  forfeited 
The  confidence  of  Freedom's  faithful  friends, 
And  blighted  all  the  laurels  on  thy  brow. 

]My  ptiinful  task  is  ended,  Magyar  Chief ! 

Now  God  decide  between  my  soul  and  thine, 

Whether  this  sad  impeachment  be  not  just. 

And  called  for  by  a  stern  necessity. 

If  I  have  wronged  thee,  pardon  do  I  crave 

Of  Him  and  thee,  —  intending  only  good, 

And  ever  vigilant  lest  the  holy  cause 

Of  Liberty  should  detriment  receive, 

Through  sinful  compromise  or  selfish  aim  ; 

Endeavoring  to  obey  the  high  command, 

"  Rcmcmher  those  in  bonds  as  hound  ivith  them,''' 

Which  whoso  keeps  in  its  integrity, 

Sliall  never  foltcr  in  the  trial-hour. 


Boston,  December  10,  1S52. 
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^t  mi 

BY     J.     P.  LESLEY. 

"  Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbatha  pango, 
Excito  Icntos,  dissipo  vcntos,  i?aco  cruentos.'- 

It  is  idle  to  date  the  origin  of  the  Bell  from 
Italy,  in  A.  D.  400.  That  was  but  the  date  of  its 
introduction  upon  classic  ground.  The  antiquity 
of  nothing  is  more  venerable.  In  the  beginnings 
of  ante-historic  time,  in  the  magic  circle  of  Central 
Asia,  among  Arimaspian  ironworkers,  the  Bell  was 
born.  It  was  symbolically  holy  in  its  birth,  for  it 
lay  hardening  for  weeks  in  the  womb  of  the  mould 
its  mother,  and  its  sire  was  the  sacred  flame, 
worshipped  by  all  the  shivering  children  of  the 
North.    In  itself,  it  was  the  holiest  symbol  known 
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to  primeval  man  ;  tlicy  baptised  it  and  blessed  it ; 
it  became  a  living  mountain  in  their  eyes ;  they 
hung  it  in  towers  that  its  voice  nnght  come  down 
from  above,  chiming  of  celestial  visitations ;  it 
showered  benedictions  upon  every  newborn  babe, 
calling  them  also  from  their  seething  moulds  to  a 
baptism  of  blessed  life ;  it  followed  with  valedic- 
tions the  departed  to  glory.  It  covered  every 
I'hurcli  with  a  shekinah  of  musie,  in  the  light  of 
which  no  evil  wing  could  wave ;  and  to  this  day 
the  pagodas  of  Burmah  are  buried  in  an  old  per- 
petual symphony  of  bells  rung  out  by  the  winds 
whichever  way  they  blow. 

The  sound  of  the  Bell  is  connected  with  every 
form  of  traditional  worship.  It  tinkled  at  the  hem 
of  Aaron's  robe  when  he  went  in  to  stand  before 
Jehovah,  breaking  there  the  awful  silence  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  still  tinkles  before  the  altar 
in  the  churches  of  Christendom  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic ;  and  is  hoard  throughout  all  the 

regions  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  in  every 
26* 
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Laraaserie.  It  is  only  in  tlic  extreme  West  that 
it  has  heeu  banished  from  the  churches  and  made 
a  child's  toy  and  degraded,  like  other  and  inferior 
symbols  of  the  faith  of  the  past,  from  its  original 
honors,  into  a  mere  slave  of  the  shop  and  the 
dining-room. 

It  does  us  good  to  freshen  the  imagination  with 
a  glance  at  tlie  original  use  and  meaning  of  familiar 
things.  The  bells  that  still  swing  from  the  necks 
of  our  cattle,  were  once  powerful  amulets  to  protect 
the  scattered  herd  from  mischievous  spirits.  Men 
cursed  the  robber,  and  drove  out  the  devil  "  with 
candle,  book,  and  bell."  The  camels  of  Sheba 
and  Dedan  were  under  the  protection  of  bells ; 
and  the  long  hair  oxen  that  carry  merchandise  from 
Lassa  to  Pekin,  and  the  caravans  that  cross  the 
steppes  of  Tartary  still  wear  bells.  I  have  listened 
with  ecstacy  afar  off  to  the  great  musical  bells  of 
herds  descending  in  the  autumn  from  the  Alps. 
There  is  that  left  still  unquenched  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  which  answers  with  deep  emotion  to  this  divine 
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sound.  It  is  as  if  tlic  race,  gi'owu  old  and  prac- 
tical, retains  a  memory  of  its  earliest  days,  when 
some  great  Buddha  first  conceived  the  symbol  of 
the  hell  and  tauQ-ht  it  to  the  wonderin<2j  cars  of 
men.  The  immensity  of  some  existing  hells,  and 
records  of  the  casting  of  others,  show  with  what 
enthusiasm  the  idea  was  taken  up  by  one  race 
after  another.  The  wealthy  and  tlie  poor  alike 
tln'cw  in  their  offerings,  silver  and  gold  and  jewels, 
into  the  furnace,  and  kings  and  queens  stood  spon- 
sors at  the  baptism.  It  is  called  a  kirk  or  church, 
by  the  Germanic  nations  (glocke ;)  and  divine 
service  is  actually  performed  on  holy  days  in  the 
great  bell  at  Moscow. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  tlio  Bell  is  purely  ecclesias- 
tical, Tartarian,  or  Druidic.  The  Druid  was  the 
man  of  the  Tor,  and  worshipped  the  oak,  because 
it  was  a  living  tumulus  or  mountain,  under  which, 
as  under  his  Celtic  barrow,  he  could  dwell  in 
venerable  solitude.  For  the  same  reason  has  the 
whole  Druid  or  Tartar  section  of  the  human  race 
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over  worshipped  tlio  bell.  It  is  a  mountain  of 
metal  full  of  life,  a  tumulus  concealing  a  perpetual 
oracle.  The  clapper  is  the  Druid  himself,  impris- 
oned in  his  Dolmen,  like  God  in  Heaven,  like 
Law  in  Nature,  warning,  pleading,  inviting,  pre- 
dicting, judging,  ruling  all  things.  Hence  the 
significant  ringings  of  bells  adapted  tlicmselves  to 
death  also  and  burial.  The  bells  could  toll  as 
well  as  chime,  when  the  tumulus  became  for  the 
bard  and  the  baron  a  tomb.  For  the  word  Tor,  a 
mountain,  became  in  other  dialects  Tel,  and  also 
Tom,  and  every  bell  was  once  called  a  Tom.  The 
English  villagers  still  speak  of  the  "  Tom  o'  York," 
and  the  great  "Tom  o'  Lincoln."  The  same  idea 
save  birth  to  the  architectural  Dome,  with  the 
sacred  Cupola  upon  its  summit.  As  for  the  name 
hell,  it  bears  a  similar  etymological  relation  to  such 
words  as  pole  and  pile  in  English,  hall  and  hale, 
and  many  such  in  foreign  tongues  used  to  express 
a  single  isolated  mass  or  heap  of  substance,  a 
miniature  solitary  mountain. 
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This  ancientest  of  mountains;  wliich  so  filled  the 
imagination  of  the  inventors  of  the  Bardie  elcmerit, 
in  all  known  languages,  was  neither  Sinai  nor  Sion, 
nor  Atlios  nor  Olympus,  nor  any  Mount  Tom 
in  Europe  or  America,  nor  the  awful  Abu  of 
India,  nor  surely  the  Mount  3Iassis  of  Armenia, 
nor  Mont  Blanc,  nor  the  great  pinnacle  of  the 
Caucasus  ;  but  that  which  each  and  every  isolated 
Gibraltar,  and  every  Druid  barrow  and  Egyptian 
pyi'amid,  and  every  Ba-Bel  and  Tom-Pel  of  the 
world  was  understood  by  ancient  priesthoods  to 
typify ;  namely,  that  first  and  great  original  Ar- 
rarat  of  Noah,  reared  in  Thibet  or  elsewhere, 
surrounded  in  that  day  of  wrath  by  the  clement 
of  ruin  the  typhonic  water,  and  surmounted  by  its 
tiny  pi'oU'ffe  the  ark.  Upon  this  primeval  rock 
did  universal  worship  build  the  ancient  church, 
and  all  high  places  received  tlieir  representative 
shrines.  Hence  spake  the  voice  of  (lod  in  History 
both  warnin<»;s  and  blessings  to  tlie  descendants  of 
the  prophet.    The  Bell  became  a  symbol  both  of 
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the  mount  and  of  the  voice  ;  sacred  to  tlio  niouioiy 
of  the  great  woe  and  the  great  salvation,  and  there- 
fore vocal  both  of  praise  and  of  prayer.  Its  solenni 
tones  still  call  the  weary  and  lieavy  laded  crowds 
up  from  field  and  workshop,  into  the  cathedral 
navis  to  confess  their  sins,  receive  absolution,  and 
be  comforted  with  the  promises  of  Heaven.  Dear 
to  the  heart  of  man  is  tlie  voice  of  the  mystic  Bell. 

Men  of  Keform  are  but  a  chime  of  bells.  The 
advocates  of  Liberty  are  the  Bells  of  the  Future. 
Lot  them  ring  on.  The  tower  rocks,  cracks,  and 
crumbles,  but  there  is  an  innuutability  in  the  Bell. 
States,  like  walls  built  of  imperfect  aud  innumera- 
ble j)ieces,  aro  ever  rebuilding  and  improving,  but 
the  chime  of  holy  voices  rings  out  from  the  baptised 
oracular  souls  whom  God  has  jjlaccd  like  bells  in 
their  high  midst,  unalterable  tones,  suggestive  of 
the  good  old  Past  in  the  better  Future  ;  tones  like 
God,  immutable,  immortal,  and  invisible ;  tones 
responsive  to  all  events,  public  and  private,  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  of  praise  or  blame ;  tones  Uucatening 
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jiiclginent,  plcatling  for  mercy ;  hailing  tbo  birth 
of  nowboru  heroes,  and  the  death  of  martyrs ; 
bewailing  the  apostacy  of  the  almost  glorified  ; 
appealing  to  the  crowds  in  behalf  of  God  and  man- 
kind and  tlienisclves. 

Let  the  Bells  ring  on.  And  among  them  all 
your  Liberty  Bell.  It  was  in  virtue  of  a  true 
Noachian  or  Druidic  initiation  into  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Bell,  as  well  as  in  the  divinost 
poetry  of  love,  tliat  it  was  made  to  protect  sailors 
from  sunken  roofs  alonii;  lee  shores  : 

"  Tlic  worthy  Abbot  of  Abcrbrothock 
Floated  the  Boll  on  the  lunh  Capo  rock  ; 
"NVlicii  the  rock  was  liicl  by  the  tcmi>cst's  savoII 
The  mariners  licard  the  warning  Bell ; 
And  then  they  know  the  perilous  rock 
And  blessed  tlie  Priests  of  Aberbrothock." 

Let  the  Boll  toll  so  lono;  as  the  foaj  lasts,  so  him  as 
the  storm  blows,  so  long  as  the  fire  rages,  so  long 
as  the  invaders  of  homo  and  rights  and  life  remain, 
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SO  long  as  patriots  sleep  and  bad  men  rule  and  the 
cries  of  the  oppressed  ascend  to  God, — however 
long.  And  tlien  let  all  Bells  ring  for  joy  that 
the  State  is  safe,  that  men  are  free,  that  God  has 
saved  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  has 
appeared. 

This  is  the  age  of  Iron  it  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
the  age  of  Bells.  Never  were  so  many  cast,  hot 
from  the  furnace  of  God's  Love  to  Man,  with  great 
voices,  sweetened  with  Gospel  silver.  Silver  ?  — 
Yes,  that  also  is  a  mystic  word.  It  is  the  reverse 
of  Iron,  which  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  is 
called  Yersil.  Silver  ?  Pity  that  our  Liberty 
Bell  were  not  all  Silver  !  Not  yet.  No  :  in  an 
iron  ago  the  bell  to  ring  the  tocsin  for  the  world 
must  be  strong  iron  or  rude  brass,  yet  sweetened 
with  Silver,  prophetic  of  a  silver  age. 

There  is  often  violence  in  love  ;  there  is  even  a 
look  of  rudeness,  sometimes,  in  the  perfect  Christ ; 
it  is  but  the  strain  of  the  muscles  in  flight  or  fijrht. 
We  must  not  be  over  careful  of  elegance  when 
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tliorc  is  more  woHc  to  do  tliau  Avorkincii  to  do  it. 
Dionicdc  and  G-lauciis  cxcliangc  panoplies  witliout 
tliinkiiiii;  wliicli  is  iron  and  wliich  is  "old.  Thunder 
does  not  select  its  trees.  There  are  ways  on  wliieh 
it  bocomos  antielu-ii^t  to  sahitc  a  man.  Silver  bells 
arc  for  tea-tables.  It  is  tlie  bell  that  sounds  loud- 
e^^t  and  fullest,  not  just  that  whicli  is  most  musical, 
that  is  most  useful  in  a  London.  Bettor  be 
i^tunncd  than  not  hoar,  v;heu  tlio  -world  is  on  fiio. 

[  passed  one  cvonirig,  in  my  rambles  years  ago, 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  Juniicgcs,  a  solemn  ruin,  in 
an  angle  of  the  river  Seine.  Two  gigantic  Roman 
towers  comfort  each  other  still  with  mutual  love 
and  holy  contemplations  above  a  wide-spread 
wreck  of  choir  walls  and  In-okon  corridors.  Trees 
have  grown  up  in  the  aisles.  Nature  like  Eternity 
is  swallowing  up  the  remnants  of  Art ;  but  those 
two  wmdrous  towers  stand  like  the  angels  of  two 
mvlloniums,  revolving  the  ways  of  God,  neither  sad 
nor  rebcUous,  but  venerable  and  wiser  than  the 
present. 
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Not  far  off  men  of  the  jn'escnt  liavo  built  a  little 
church  upofl  a  hill,  and  a  church  tower,  and  in  it 
hung  a  bell. 

From  a  distant  hill-side,  I  looked  back,  and  saw 
the  ancient  towers.  It  was  sunset.  A  cloud  went 
over  above  and  sprinkled  a  shower  on  tlic  earth,  at 
which  there  went  up  a  rich  smell  gratofiilly  to  God. 
The  green  fields  and  darkening  woods  smiled 
suddenly ;  and  the  sky  blushed  its  rosy  pleasure. 
Men  and  women  driving  cows  and  goats,  and 
carrying  firewood,  and  spinning,  greeted  one 
another. 

At  that  moment,  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  from 
afar  through  the  air  came  the  sound  of  the  Bell. 
AVhat  magic  was  in  the  tone.  At  the  first  pulsa- 
tion the  world  dissolved  into  an  Elysium.  The 
present  past  away ;  the  ancient  ages  opened  their 
mellowed  atmosphere  and  shades  of  priests  and 
heroes  flitted  through  the  near  sliadows  and  the 
distant  rain  streaks.    The  voice  of  the  Bell  was 
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the  oniniproscMii  spirit  of  tlio  sooiio.  tlio  only  all- 
pervading  reality. 

Such  is  the  Voice  of  Truth.  Throuj^h  the  art.« 
and  arms  of  life,  through  the  atmo.sphore  of 
civilization  occasionally  washed  by  the  showers  of 
Nature,  through  the  porspoctivo  of  one-sided 
knowledge,  it  fills  all  places  instantly  and  all  soul* 
unutterably  with  its  thrill,  realising  the  forgotten 
past  and  the  uncredited  future,  avouching  immor- 
tality and  imnnitalj ili ty  for  itself  and  for  tlie  men 
of  God,  announcing  the  impotence  of  destiny,  the 
beauty  of  ruin,  the  security  of  goodness  forever. 
Like  the  first  brooding  S2>irit  on  the  waters,  it 
murmurs  to  itself  at  every  new  creation  froiu  the 
hand  of  God  or  God's  vLccgerent  Man,  a  musical 
Bon  !  Bon  !  Beau  I  Bel  !  Good,  very  Go(?d  !  and 
Beautiful !    Tliis  is  the  true  Bell  sound 

Pliiladclphia,  November,  1S52. 
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<'It  ii  (aid  that  the  evil  tpiryt?*  that  ben  in  the  regyon,.<loubte  moche  when  they 
hrre  the  Bells  Ton,^cn :  anil  this  it  the  cause  why  the  Bells  lx;n  rongen,  whan  ^eet 
tempcsie  and  outrages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  cud  that  the  fiends  and  wyckcd  spiiytes 
should  l)e  abashed  and  flee.  —The  Golden  Legend,  by  Wynkyn  dM  Word*. 
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BY    ELIZABETH    BARRETT  BROWNINQ. 
PROLOGUE. 

I  heard  an  angel  speak  last  night, 

And  he  said,  "  Write ! 

Write  a  nation's  curse  for  me, 

And  send  it  over  the  western  sea/' 
1 
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I  faltered,  taking  up  the  word — 

"  Not  so,  my  lord ! 
J£  curses  must  be,  choose  another 
To  send  thy  curse  against  my  brother. 

"  For  I  am  bound  by  gratitude, 
In  love  and  blood. 
To  brothers  of  mine  across  the  sea. 
Who  have  stretched  out  kindly  hands  to  me.*' 

"  Therefore,"  the  voice  said,  "  shalt  thou  write 
My  curse  to-night ! 
From  the  summits  of  love  a  curse  is  driven, 
As  lightning  from  the  tops  of  heaven." 

"  Not  so ! "  I  answered.   "  Evermore 
My  heart  is  sore 
For  my  own  land's  sins !  for  the  little  feet 
Of  children  bleeding  along  the  street. 
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**  For  parked-up  honours,  that  gainsay 
The  right  of  way ! 
For  almsgiving  through  a  door  that  is 
Not  open  enough  for  two  friends  to  kiss. 

"  For  an  oligarchic  parliament, 
And  classes  rent. 
"What  curse  to  another  land  assign, 
When  heavy-souled  for  the  sins  of  mine?" 

"  Therefore,"  the  voice  said,  "  shalt  thou  write 
My  curse  to-night  I 
Because  thou  hast  strength  to  see  and  hate 
An  ill  thing  done  within  thy  gate." 

"  Not  so ! "  I  answered  once  again — 
"  To  curse,  choose  men ; 
For  I,  a  woman,  have  only  known 
How  the  heai't  melts  and  the  tears  run  down." 
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"  Therefore,"  the  voice  said,  "  shalt  thou  write 
My  curse  to-night ! 
There  are  women  who  weep  and  curse,  I  say, 
(And  no  one  marvels)  night  and  day. 

"  And  thou  shalt  take  their  part  to-night  — 
Weep  and  write ! 
A  curse  from  the  depths  of  womanhood, 
Is  very  salt,  and  bitter,  and  good." 

So  thus  I  wrote,  and  mourned  indeed, 

What  all  may  read ; 
And  thus,  as  was  enjoined  on  me, 
I  send  it  over  the  western  sea. 
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I. 

Because  ye  have  broken  your  own  chain 

With  the  strain 
Of  brave  men  climbing  a  nation's  height, 
Yet  thence  bear  down  with  chain  and  thong 
On  tlie  souls  of  others,  —  for  this  wrong 

Tliis  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

Because  yourselves  are  standing  straight 

In  the  state 
Of  Freedom's  foremost  acolyte, 
Yet  keep  calm  footing  all  the  time 
On  writhing  bondslaves, — for  this  crime 

This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

Because  ye  prosper  in  God's  name. 

With  a  claim 

To  honour  in  the  whole  world's  sight, 
1* 
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Yet  do  the  fiend's  work  perfectly 
On  babes  and  women  —  for  this  lie 
This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

n. 

Ye  shall  watch  while  kings  conspire 
Round  the  people's  smouldering  fire, 

And,  warm  for  your  part. 
Shall  never  dare  —  O  shame ! 
To  utter  the  thought  into  fiame 

Which  burns  at  your  heart. 
This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

Ye  shall  watch  while  nation's  strive 
With  the  bloodhounds  —  die  or  survive, 

Drop  faint  from  their  jaws. 
Or  throttle  them  backward  to  death, 
And  only  under  your  breath 

Shall  ye  bless  the  cause. 

This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 
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Ye  shall  watch  while  strong  men  draw 
The  nets  of  feudal  law 

To  strangle  the  weak  ; 
Ye  shall  count  the  sin  for  a  sin, 
But  your  soul  shall  be  sadder  within 

Than  the  word  which  ye  speak. 
This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

Ye  shall  watch  while  rich  men  dine, 
And  poor  men  hunger  and  pine 

For  one  crust  in  seven  j 
But  shall  quail  from  the  signs  which  present 
God's  judgment  as  imminent 

To  make  it  all  even. 

This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

"When  good  men  are  praying  erect 
That  Christ  may  avenge  his  elect 

And  deliver  the  earth, 
The  prayer  in  your  ears,  said  low, 
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Shall  sound  like  the  tramp  of  a  foe 
That's  driving  you  forth. 

This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

When  wise  men  give  you  their  praise, 
They  shall  pause  in  the  heat  of  the  phrase, 

And  sicken  afar ; 
When  ye  hoast  your  own  charters  kept  true. 
Ye  shall  blush  !  —  for  the  thing  which  ye  do 

Derides  what  ye  are. 

This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

When  fools  write  taunts  on  your  gate. 
Your  scorn  ye  shall  somewhat  abate 

As  ye  look  o'er  the  wall ; 
For  your  conscience,  tradition,  and  name 
Strike  back  with  a  deadlier  blame 

Than  the  worst  of  them  all. 
This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 
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Go !  while  ill  deeds  shall  be  done, 
Plant  on  your  flag  in  the  sun 

Beside  the  ill-doers ; 
And  shrink  from  clenching  the  curse 
Of  the  witnessing  universe, 

With  a  curse  of  yours ! 

This  is  the  curse  —  write ! 

Florence,  Italy,  1851. 
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State  tlli9l)t9  of  illassacl)n0etts. 

BY    HARHIET  martineau. 

When  the  immortal  hundred  of  the  Pilgrim 
band  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  where  they  sought 
"  freedom  to  worship  God,"  they  found  their  lives 
doleful  for  a  time.  "  For  it  snowed  and  did  blow 
all  the  day  and  night,  and  froze  withal."  The 
explorers  "were  tired  with  marching  up  and 
down  the  steep  hills  and  deep  valleys,  which  lay 
half  a  foot  thick  with  snow."  They  found  after 
a  while,  "no  more  com  nor  anything  else  but 
graves."  Yet  who  now  wishes  the  deed  un- 
done? Who  believes  that  any  one  of  them, 
inspired  to  view  the  whole  enterprise,  from  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower  to  the  promulgation 
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of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  have 
wished  the  deed  undone? 

Once  more  is  old  Massachusetts  a  refuge  for 
the  hopes  of  such  as  prize  freedom  and  honour 
more  than  a  sloth  and  ease  ruinous  to  the  com- 
munity. Massachusetts  now  stands  alone  among 
the  States  in  her  adherence  to  her  own  good  law, 
—  involving  as  that  adherence  does,  defiance  to 
the  central  power.  She  is  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
South  what  the  pilgrim  band  was  to  the  King 
and  High  Church  of  two  centuries  ago:  —  two 
centuries  ago  and  no  more ;  the  time  when  the 
first  adventurers  were  handing  down  their  power 
to  such  a  company  of  citizens  as  were  able  "  to 
foil  the  Long  Paillmient."  They  took  no  notice 
of  the  Protector's  bribes  and  despised  the  threats 
of  his  Parliament  and  declared  their  government 
to  be  "  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  world." 

The  first  Abolitionists  were  the  immortal  Pil- 
grims who  dared  to  tread  the  untracked  soil  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  enterprises ;  and  drearily  have 
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they  for  twenty  years  pressed  on,  though  all  the 
while  "  it  snowed  and  did  blow  day  and  night,  and 
froze  withal,"  and  well  might  they  be  "  tired  with 
marching  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  and  deep 
valleys"  of  social  scorn  and  popular  contempt 
"They  no  more  found  corn,  nor  anything  but 
graves,"  —  no  more  plenty  and  prosperity,  but 
death  to  their  fortunes.  Yet  have  they  made  the 
new  territory  of  freedom  and  duty  habitable  for 
those  who  have  come  after  them ;  and  which  of 
them  wishes  the  deed  undone  ? 

Their  community  has  now  to  "  foil  the  Long 
Parliament;" — to  baffle  the  long  congressional 
tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  Slave  Power.  The 
Slave  Power,  too  long  accepted  as  Dictator  of  the 
Republic,  offers  them,  in  the  new  annexations  an 
their  trade,  bribes,  not  unlike  the  Irish  forfeiture^ 
held  out  by  Cromwell  to  their  fathers ;  and  the 
Long  Parliament  may  bluster  and  conspire ;  but 
it  can  do  nothing  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
may  not  "  foil."   Other  States  will  come  up  to 
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her  side,  if  she  chooses  to  stand  up  for  a  govern- 
ment "  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  world ; "  and 
her  children  will  be  as  honourably  conspicuous 
before  men's  eyes  as  the  Patriots  of  1776.  If 
she  wavers,  let  her  ask  what  would  have  been 
the  lot  of  the  Pilgrims  if  they  had  yielded  their 
ground,  and  accepted  plantations  in  Ireland,  and 
the  control  of  the  Long  Parliament.  In  that 
alternative  fate  she  may  read  her  own. 

Ambleside,  September  21, 1855. 
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®l)e  lluineb  (Semples. 

BY    WILLIAM    HEXKY  HUllLllUT. 

Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  was  originally  settled  by  Episcopa- 
lian fligitives  from  Puritan  persecution ,  and  vras,  at  one  time,  quite 
a  flourishing  place. 

When  I  visited  it,  a  few  years  ago,  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  fort 
and  of  the  church  alone  were  standing  in  a  wilderness  of  luxuriant 
growth.  The  hearthstones  of  the  village  and  the  headstones  of  the 
graveyard  were  alike  concealed  in  the  long  rank  grns6,  which  had 
obliterated  the  lines  of  the  streets,  and  reigned  over  the  American 
town  as  absolutely  as  the  wild  rose  and  the  acanthus  over  Grecian 
Poestum. 

A  sentinel  snake,  the  only  garrison  of  the  fortress,  hissed  defiance 
from  among  the  brambles,  and  birds  were  singing  in  tall  trees  that 
grew  along  the  aisles  of  the  church. 

I  stood  within  the  forest, 

The  forest  rank  and  wild, 
Where  the  dusky  cypress  murmured. 

And  the  fair  azalia  smiled. 
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There  were  oaks,  like  Druids,  praying, 
"With  the  misty  mosses  hung. 

And  solemnly  the  magnolia 
Her  silv^er  censers  swung. 

I  stood  within  the  forest, 

But  the  green,  impetuous  world 

Of  leaves  and  flowers  about  me, 
Like  waves  of  ocean,  curled 

In  a  bright,  disdainful  beauty, 

O'er  the  desolate  decay 
Of  homes  where  men  were  happy, 

And  of  graves  in  which  they  lay. 

The  Indian  creeper  flaunted 

Its  trumpet's  scarlet  wrath 
Where  the  white  man's  walls  embattled, 

Had  barred  the  red  man's  path. 
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And  the  feathered  Pagans  warbled 
Their  careless  lays  of  love, 

In  the  courts  where  Christians  waited 
For  the  descending  Dove. 

I  paced  the  aisles  deserted, 
And  my  soul  within  me  stirred 

For  the  change  come  on  the  temple 
Of  the  unchanging  Word. 

"  Here  were  saintly  benedictions 
By  the  bishop  breathed  in  vain ; 
Vain  the  people's  supplications, 
And  the  anthem's  stately  strain ; 

"  Oh !  the  idle  hands  that  slumber 
In  the  spell  of  thankless  hearts, 
While  day  by  day  the  glory 

From  the  House  of  God  departs ! " 


THE   RUINED  TEMPLES. 


Then  the  North  wind  through  the  forest 
With  a  deeper  whisper  sighed, 
"  Dost  thou  w^ecp  the  crumbling  altars 
While  the  Christ  is  crucified  ? 

"  Dost  thou  sorrow,  that  the  Bethel 
Built  of  wood  and  stone  should  fall, 
While  the  Father's  living  temples 
In  the  dust  are  made  to  crawl  ? 

"  Where  the  priests  are  loudest  praying 
And  the  Churches  fairest  stand, 
There  His  all-defiled  Temples 
Call  His  curse  upon  the  land. 

"  Leave  the  forest  to  its  pleasure ! 
Let  the  wild  grass  wave  and  twine. 
With  its  threnody  of  flowers, 
Bound  about  the  falling  shrine. 

2* 
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"  Oh,  a  wilder  shroud  and  sadder, 
HIS  avenging  hand  shall  roll 
Bound  the  trampled  fanes  and  altars 
Of  the  sounding  human  soul ! " 

Thisselwood,  Beverly,  Angast,  1854, 
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Sl)e  historic  {lotnt  of  \)itw. 

LETTERS. 

BY  MICHELET. 
LETTER  1. 

Madame  :  —  To  treat  the  great  subject  of 
which  we  spoke  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  you,  would  require  not  merely  a  letter, 
but  a  volume  —  many  volumes.  Still,  allow  me 
to  submit  a  few  ideas  which  have  struck  me. 

First.  Can  Religion,  as  popularly  taught,  do 
anything  to  abolish  Slavery  ? 

Very  little,-  judging  from  the  past.  The 
master  finds  and  quotes  abundance  of  texts  to 
justify  himself.    The  resignation  of  the  Slave 
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is  precisely  what  sustains  and  fortifies  Slavery. 
That  charming  book,  Uncle  Toniy  defeats  the 
authors  intention. 

Second.  Economy  —  the  science  of  political 
Economy.   Can  it  effect  anything  for  this  cause  ? 

Much.  Experience  proves  it.  The  slavery 
of  the  ancients  ceased  when  it  was  found  that 
serfdom  was  more  productive  to  the  master ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  tenant  replaces  the 
serf.  Meanwhile,  as  you  so  justly  observe,  the 
masters  find  political  and  moral  (or  rather  im- 
moral) reasons  for  desiring  tlie  continuance  of 
Slavery,  even  though  convinced  that,  pecuniarily 
speaking,  they  are  losers  by  it. 

Third.  The  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  right, 
by  preaching  and  by  the  press,  may  doubtless  do 
somewhat.  Still  it  irritates  the  masters  more 
than  it  convinces  them.  You  do  but  prove  to 
them  continually  what  is  already  perfectly  clear, 
and  of  which,  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  they 
are  as  convinced  as  you  are. 
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What  then  can  cliange  the  opinions  of  the 
masters,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  How 
is  the  question  to  be  placed  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing  ? 

A  new  power  —  an  art  of  which  no  one 
yet  soems  to  be  aware,  on  which,  I  venture 
to  say,  nothing  has  yet  been  written  but  vague 
and  absolutely  uninstructive  generalities, — 
Education. 

As  long  as  the  free  negro  is  not  raised  by  a 
skilful,  persevering  method  of  education,  so  as 
to  be  the  equal  of  the  white  in  some  respects, 
and  his  superior  in  others,  public  opinion,  and 
consequently  the  lot  of  the  negro,  will  remain 
unchanged. 

Here,  madame,  opens  an  immense  field,  which 
I  can  in  this  short  space,  hardly  indicate ;  the 
infinitely  diversified  arts  of  education,  according 
to  the  race,  the  people,  the  times,  etc.,  etc 

One  example,  at  least,  will  illustrate  my  idea. 
I  draw  it  from  an  unfortunate  race,  which  has 
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been  almost  morally  annihilated,  nay,  even 
physically,  also,  (by  excessive  severity,  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  etc.)  I  speak  of  the 
Russian  race. 

If  thi3  amelioration  of  this  race  were  in  ques- 
tion, it  should  not  be  begun  by  imposing  upon  it 
the  routine  of  a  forced  imitation  of  foreign  arts. 
Its  own  peculiar  capacities  should  be  considered. 
The  Russian  is  a  bom  carpenter,  and  an  admir- 
able one.  He  should  be  taken  as  he  is,  instructed 
in  drawing  and  geometry,  taught  to  become  a 
house  and  boat  builder,  and  employed  in  other 
analogous  occupations.  The  second  or  third  gen- 
eration of  Russians  would  thus  yield  architects 
and  artists  of  various  kinds.  The  scholastic  and 
literary  culture  of  Europe  ought,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  this 
education. 

T/ms  it  is,  also,  with  the  negro.  ^  is  a 
born  dancer  and  musician ;  very  capable  of  the 
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concrete  arts,  but  little  so  of  the  abstract  ones. 
He  will  attain  to  them  only  in  course  of  time. 

The  first  generation  should  receive  musical 
advantages.  I  believe  that  the  negro  slave  would 
live  longer  if  music  were  mingled  with  his  toils, 
and  if  the  introduction  of  mu&ical  games  gave  an 
interest  to  his  sad  life.  No  remedy  against 
despair  like  music. 

The  second  generation  should  pass  to  the 
notation  of  music.  Here,  our  children  learn  it 
in  three  months,  by  the  new  methods. 

In  the  third  generation  there  would  doubtless 
arise  composers,  and  others  would  excel  in  the 
arts  of  design. 

Not  until  after  drawing,  should  come  reading, 
Meriting,  and  book  studies  ;  travels,  history, 
novels,  above  all,  poetry.  No  philosophy, 
little  or  no  grammar.  The  Greeks  finished  their 
studies  with  grammar,  as  one  of  the  most  diiiicult 
of  all. 

After  this,  progress  will  be  rapid.    We  may 
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be  lavish  of  the  powers  of  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation. If  the  work  of  the  sixth  be  exacted  of 
the  first,  the  result  will  be  mere  idiocy,  or,  at 
least,  mediocrity  —  a  race  very  inferior  to  ihe 
white.    Hence  the  nullity  of  so  many  Haitians. 

As  they  improve,  they  should  become  public 
functionaries,  and  wield  a  proportionate  influence. 

We  may  be  sure  that  every  degree  of  elevation 
of  the  free  negro,  in  public  esteem,  will  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  amelioration  in  the 
lot  of  the  slave.  Public  opinion  will  not  fail  to 
overcome  the  master. 

It  will  be  the  negroes,  become  magistrates,  and 
seated  in  Congress  by  the  side  of  the  whites,  who 
will  be  the  most  able  and  successful  emancipators 
of  the  negroes. 

In  glancing  back  over  this  letter,  I  feel  that 
its  extreme  brevity  renders  it  very  obscure 
and  feeble.  To  be  otherwise,  it  should  have 
presented  a  crowd  of  logical  and  historical 
proofs,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  suppress. 
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Receive,  madame,  my  cordial  salutations ;  and 
may  God  bless  the  labours  of  so  many  heroic  and 
saintly  souls ! 

Paris,  July  8. 
To  Mrs.  IlBNRT  Gbafion  Chaphait. 


LETTER  II. 

Madame:  —  The  time  will  come  when  the 
most  profoundly  interesting  questions  will  spring 
from  combat  and  contention,  and  will  be  solved 
by  indirect  and  unforeseen  methods. 

The  terrible  Russian  and  Polish  question,  for 
example,  will  appear  what  it  is ;  the  struggle  of 
the  two  sundered  halves  of  the  Sclavonic  Soul, 
carrying  on  a  work  of  extermination  as  long  as 
they  are  unable  to  unite. 

In  order  that  white  and  black  humanity  should 

embrace,  the  latter  must  present  itself  in  all  the 
3 
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fulness  of  its  energies,  and  prove  that  without  it 
the  world  suffers  a  serious  loss. 

Human  happiness  demands  that  the  primary, 
instructive,  and  especial  qualities  of  the  dark  race 
should  lead  it  immediately  to  the  culture  of  the 
great  modern  art,  which,  during  the  last  century, 
has  cast  all  other  arts  into  the  shade.  I  mean 
music, — the  music  of  the  drama. 

The  negro  being  bom  musical,  doubtless  also 
with  the  di'amatic  talent,  let  him  on  one  hand  be 
an  artist,  while  on  the  other  he  takes  that  respect- 
ability of  position  which  is  demanded  by  good 
sense  and  serious  reflection.  Let  these  two  points 
be  attained,  and  prejudice  is  doomed. 

Let  him  not  enter  upon  the  career  of  disputa- 
tion and  argument.  It  will  but  embitter  the 
question.  The  negro,  occupied  with  letters  and 
criticism,  may  sometimes  serve  the  cause,  but  he 
will  be  liable  to  injure  it  too.  This  kind  of 
superiority  may  come  to  him  later,  when  he  shall 
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have  succeeded  as  an  artist,  musician,  painter, 
poet. 

The  more  I  reflect  on  it,  the  more  I  think  that 
the  theatre,  sanctified  by  great  hearts,  and  applied 
to  the  highest  moral  and  religious  education,  will 
become,  in  the  future,  the  all-powerful  agent  of 
reform. 

Receive,  madame,  the  assurance  of  my  affec- 
tionate respect. 

Paris,  1656. 


BY    THE    COUNT    DE  HONTALEMBERT. 

....  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  it  —  the  most 
consoling  spectacle,  the  happiest  revolution  that 
the  nineteenth  century  as  yet  presents  to  the 
world,  is  the  substitution  of  the  teachings  of  the 
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missionary  for  the  whip  of  the  slave  driver,  in 
the  regulation  of  the  coloured  race.  I  am 
humbled  and  afflicted  at  the  thought  that  this 
great  revolution  has  taken  place  under  another 
flag  than  that  of  France,  and  under  other  influ- 
ence than  that  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  This 
confession  costs  me  dear,  but  I  owe  it  to  the 
unchanging  worship  I  have  sworn  to  the  truth. 
....  Let  us  not  take  vengeance  for  the  real 
or  imaginary  wrongs  of  England,  by  remaining 
below  and  behind  her  in  the  way  of  humanity, 
civilization,  and  Christianity.  —  [^Speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  of  France^  on  Colonial  Slavery, 
Session  of  the  1th  of  April,  1845.] 

Paris,  1855. 
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UY    ALEXIS    DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  for  me,  a  foreigner,  to 
indicate  to  the  United  States  the  time,  the 
measures,  or  the  men  by  whom  Slavery  shall 
be  abolished. 

Still,  as  the  persevering  enemy  of  despotism 
everywhere,  and  under  all  its  forms,  I  am  pained 
and  astonished  by  the  fact  that  the  freest  people 
in  the  world  is,  at  the  present  time,  almost  the 
only  one  among  civilized  and  Christian  nations 
which  yet  maintains  personal  servitude ;  and  this 
while  serfdom  itself  is  about  disappearing,  where 
it  has  not  already  disappeared,  from  the  most 
degraded  nations  of  Europe. 

An  old  and  sincere  friend  of  America,  I  am 

uneasy  at  seeing  Slavery  retard  her  progress, 

tarnish  her  glory,  furnish  arms  to  her  detractors, 

compromise  the  future  career  of  the  Union  which 
3* 
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is  the  guaranty  of  her  safety  and  greatness,  and 
pomt  out  beforehand  to  her,  to  all  her  enemies,  the 
spot  where  they  are  to  strike.  As  a  man,  too,  I 
am  moved  at  the  spectacle  of  man's  degi'adation 
by  man,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  law 
will  grant  equal  civil  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  empire,  as  God  accords  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  without  distinction,  to  the  dwellers 
upon  earth. 

France,  1855* 


BY    EMILE    DE  OIRAKDIN. 

I  seize  the  occasion  now  offered  me  to  accuse 
myself  of  having  too  long  believed,  on  the  faith 
of  American  citizens  and  French  travellers,  that 
the  slavery  of  the  blacks  neither  could  nor  ought, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  be  abolished,  without  a 
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previous  initiation  to  Liberty,  by  labour,  instruc- 
tion, economy,  and  redemption  —  an  individual 
purchase  of  each  one  by  himself. 

But  this  belief  I  end  by  classing  among  those 
inveterate  errors,  which  are  like  the  rings  of  a 
chain,  that  even  the  freest  of  men  di*ag  after 
them,  and  even  the  strongest  find  it  difficult  to 
break. 

What  I  once  believed,  I  believe  no  longer. 

Of  all  the  existing  proofs  that  Liberty  is  to  be 
conquered  or  gained,  not  given,  or  dealt  out  by 
halves,  the  strongest  proof  is,  that,  in  the  United 
States,  the  freest  of  all  countries,  the  maintenance 
of  Slavery  is  not  made  a  question  of  time,  but  of 
race.  Now  if  the  reasons  there  alleged  for  the 
perpetuating  and  the  legalizing  of  Slavery  are 
true,  they  will  be  no  less  true  a  thousand  years 
hence  than  to-day ;  if  they  are  false,  they  have 
no  right  to  impose  themselves  for  a  day,  for  an 
hour,  for  a  moment.  Error  has  no  right  against 
truth;  iniquity  has  no  right  against  equity,  for 
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the  same  reason  that  the  dying  have  no  right 
against  death. 

•  I  hold,  then,  as  false  —  incontestably  and  abso- 
lutely false,  all  that  blind  self-interest  and  limping 
common-place  are  continually  repeating,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  and  legalize  Slavery  in  the  United 
States ;  just  as  I  hold  as  false  all  that  was  said 
and  printed  before  1789,  to  perpetuate  and  legiti- 
mate serfdom ;  and  all  that  is  still  said  in  Russia, 
in  favour  of  the  same  outrage  of  men  against  the 
nature  of  man.  The  slavery  of  the  blacks  is  the 
opprobrium  of  the  whites.  Thus  every  wrong 
brings  its  own  chastisement. 

The  punishment  of  the  American  people  is  to 
be  the  last  of  the  nations,  while  it  is  also  the  first. 
It  is  the  first,  by  that  Liberty  of  which  it  has 
rolled  back  the  limits,  and  it  is  the  last  by  that 
Slavery  whose  inconsistency  it  tolerates ;  for  there 
are  no  Slaves,  without  tyrants.  What  matter 
whether  the  tyrant  be  regal  or  legal! 

Paris,  (Office  of  La  Prcsse,)  1855. 
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BY  CAKNOT. 

The  question  of  Slavery  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  questions  of  general  policy. 

The  Pagan  republics  had  Slavery  for  their 
basis.  They  were  so  organized  that  they  could 
not  subsist  without  it ;  and  so  when  Slavery  was 
shaken  down,  they  perished.  Liberty  for  the 
few,  on  condition  of  keeping  the  many  in  ser- 
vitude—  such  was  the  principle  of  the  ancient 
societies. 

Christianity  bids  another  morality  triumph,  — 
that  of  human  brotherhood.  Modem  societies 
recognize  the  principle  that  each  citizen  increases 
the  domain  of  his  own  liberty  by  sharing  it  with 
his  fellows.  Republican  France  put  tliis  prin- 
ciple in  practice;  at  her  two  great  epochs  of 
emancipation,  she  hastened  to  send  Liberty  to 
her  colonial  possessions. 
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North  America  presents  a  sad  anomaly  —  a 
contradiction  to  the  general  rule  with  which  we 
have  prefaced  these  reflections,  and  thence  the 
enemies  of  Liberty  try  to  justify  their  departure 
from  it. 

They  pretend  to  believe  thai  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  rests  on  a  basis  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Pagan  republics ;  and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  morality  will  be  dangerous  to 
it  But  it  is  not  so.  Liberty  in  the  United 
States  is  founded  on  reason,  on  custom,  on  patri- 
otism, and  on  experience  already  old.  She  can 
but  gain  by  diffusion  even  to  prodigality.  Li  the 
United  States,  Slavery  is  more  than  elsewhere  a 
monstrosity,  protected  only  by  private  interests. 
It  is  a  source  of  corruption  and  barbarism  which 
delays  America  in  the  path  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  a  fatal  example  that  she  presents  to 
Europe,  to  turn  her  from  the  pursuit  of  American 
independence. 


Paris,  1855. 
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Cc£(ttmon2  against  Slaijerg. 

BV    H.  PASSY. 

Humanity  is  governed  by  laws  which  contin- 
ually impel  it  to  extend  without  ceasing,  the 
sphere  of  its  knowledge.  There  is  no  discovery 
which  does  not  conduct  it  to  new  discoveries; 
each  generation  adds  its  own  to  the  mass  which 
it  has  received  from  the  past,  and  thus  from  age 
to  age  are  the  strength  and  riches  of  civilization 
augmented. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  the  Creator,  that  every 
step  of  mental  progress  strengthens  the  ideas  of 
duty  and  justice,  of  which  humanity  makes  appli- 
cation in  its  acts.  Human  society,  as  it  gains 
light,  does  not  merely  learn  thereby  the  better  to 
profit  by  its  labours.  It  gains  at  the  same  time, 
clearer  and  surer  notions  of  moral  order.  It  dis- 
cerns evil  where  it  did  not  at  first  suspect  its 
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existence ;  and  no  sooner  does  it  perceive  the 
evil  than  it  seeks  the  means  to  suppress  it. 

This  is  what,  in  our  day,  has  awakened  so 
much  opposition  to  Slavery.  Thanks  to  the  flood 
of  light  already  received,  society  begins  to  com- 
prehend, not  only  its  iniquity  in  principle,  but  all 
the  degradation  and  suffering  it  scatters  in  the 
lands  where  it  exists.  A  cry  of  reprobation 
arises,  and  associations  are  formed  to  hasten  its 
abolition. 

We  may,  without  fear,  assert  that  it  will  be 
with  Slavery  as  with  all  the  other  remnants  of 
ignorance  and  original  barbarism.  The  day  will 
come  when  it  must  disappear,  with  the  rest  of  the 
institutions  which  have  been  found  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  feelings  to  which  the  development 
of  human  reason  gives  the  masteiy. 

Let  those  reflect  who,  at  this  day,  constitute 

«   

themselves  the  defenders  of  Slavery.  They  have 
against  them  the  most  irresistible  of  all  powers-— 
that  of  moral  ti'uth  becoming  more  and  more 
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distinct  —  that  of  human  conceptions  necessarily 
rising  with  the  growth  in  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will.  Their  defeat  is,  sooner  or  later, 
inevitable. 

How  much  wiser  would  they  be,  did  they 
resign  themselves  to  the  preparation  for  a  reform, 
the  necessity  for  which  presents  itself  with  such 
inflexible  urgency.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  work  of 
difficulty.  Freemen  require  other  conditions  than 
those  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  lash ; 
but  the  requisite  changes  may  be  effected.  Wise 
precautions  and  temporary  arrangements,  united 
with  the  injunctions  of  authority  will  not  fail  of 
success.  Proprietors  who  dread  emancipation  I 
show  to  your  people  a  little  of  that  benevolence 
which  so  promptly  subdues  those  who  are  unac- 
customed to  it,  and  you  will  find  them  docile  and 
industrious  as  freemen.  It  is  Slavery  which  cor- 
rupts and  deteriorates  the  faculties  which  Grod 
has  given  to  all  for  the  amelioration  of  their  des- 
tinies and  the  enjoyment  of  existence.  Liberty, 
4 
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on  the  contrary,  animates  and  developes  them. 
Human  activity  rises  to  extend  its  conquests, 
more  ingenious  and  energetic  at  her  reviving 
breath. 

May  such  assertions  as  these,  conformable  as 
they  are  to  the  experience  of  all  ages,  no  longer 
meet  in  America  the  contradictions  which  are 
long  extinct  in  Europe.  May  those  States  of  the 
Union  where  Slavery  still  counts  its  partisans, 
hasten  to  prepare  for  its  abolition.  Storms  are 
gathering  over  the  seat  of  injustice.  Prosperity, 
gained  at  the  expense  of  humanity,  flows  fi*om  a 
source  which  time  will  necessarily  dry  up.  There 
can  exist  no  durable  prosperity  on  earth,  but  in 
consistency  with  the  laws  of  God ;  and  his  laws 
command  men  to  love  and  serve  each  other  as 
brethren. 

Ifioe^  January  28,  1865. 
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£tne0. 

BY    £.    Lt  POLLEN. 

Standing  at  my  open  door,  in  the  ooontiy,  I  hear  distinctly  the  bells 
of  Boston,  In  the  stillness  of  early  morning — "most  mndcal, 
most  melancholy." 

How  mournful  sound  the  Boston  bells, 
As,  floating  on  the  morning  air, 

Their  silvery  music  sadly  tells 
Of  what,  in  early  days,  was  there ! 

How,  swelling  high,  they  call  to  mind 
Our  Boston,  in  the  days  of  yore ; 

And  now  come,  sighing  on  the  wind. 
The  falling  tones — no  more,  no  more. 
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There,  freemen  raised  an  altar  stone ; 

There,  first  tlieir  blood  was  freely  shed ; 
Those  grand,  historic  days  are  gone, 

Those  heroes  and  their  sons  are  dead. 

The  spirit  of  the  olden  time 

No  more  in  humbled  Boston  dwells ; 
And  I  could  weep,  to  hear  the  chime 

Of  those  faint,  distant,  morning  bells. 

Brookline,  September,  1855. 
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3an  avib  Zaxia, 

BY    L.     MABIA  CHILD. 

FocMDED  on  ciroumBtanoes  which  actually  occurred  at  Or^sik,  on 
the  Island  of  Java,  in  1861. 

A  native  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  who  had 

been  captured  by  slave-traders,  was  sold  to 

Mr.  Philip  Van  der  Hooft,  of  Surabaya,  in  the 

north-eastern  part  of  Java.   A  Hindoo  slave  was 

given  to  the  captive  for  a  wife;  and  she  died, 

leaving  a  son  two  years  old.    This  child  Mr. 

Van  der  Hooft  gave  to  his  sister  Maria,  a  girl  of 

fifteen,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  when 

he  was  a  babe.    She  was  amused  at  the  idea  of 

receiving  little  Jan  among  her  birthday  presents, 

but  he  pleased  her,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of 
4* 
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them ;  not  as  an  article  of  property,  but  as  a 
pretty  plaything.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  child  of 
singular  beauty.  His  features  were  small,  his 
limbs  finely  formed,  and  his  large,  dark  Hindoo 
eyes  were,  even  at  that  age,  tender  and  almost 
sad  in  expression.  His  sense  of  sound  was 
exceedingly  acute.  Maria  was  musical ;  and  the 
moment  he  heard  her  piano  or  guitar,  he  would 
drop  his  playthings  and  run  into  the  parlour. 
There,  he  would  creep  under  the  table,  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  sit  listening,  with  all  his  soul 
shining  through  the  varying  expression  of  his 
countenance.  Sometimes  he  was  so  excited  that 
he  would  quiver  all  over,  and  end  by  clapping 
his  hands  with  a  loud  crow  of  delight ;  but  more 
frequently  he  was  moved  to  tears.  Being  a 
general  favourite,  and  the  especial  pet  of  his 
young  mistress,  he  was  seldom  ejected  from  the 
parlour,  when  he  chose  to  wander  there.  "When 
Maria  was  busy  at  her  embroidery  frame,  if  she 
raised  her  eyes  she  would  often  see  his  little 
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dark  head  peeping  in,  watching  for  her  to  take 
notice  of  him;  and  as  soon  as  she  said,  "Ah, 
here  comes  my  little  brownie ! "  he  would  run  to 
her  with  a  jump  and  a  bound,  and  stand  gazing 
at  the  bright  colours  she  was  weaving  into  her 
work.  If  she  was  singing  or  playing  when  he 
entered,  she  would  give  him  a  nod  and  a  smile ; 
and  not  unfrcquently  she  seated  him  in  her  lap, 
and  allowed  him  to  play  on  the  piano.  His  fingers 
were  too  short  to  reach  an  octave,  but  he  would 
touch  thirds  continually ;  smilmg,  and  laughing, 
and  wriggling  all  over  with  delight.  Sometimes 
she  amused  herself  by  touching  the  first  and 
seventh  note  of  the  gamut  together,  and  then  he 
would  cringe  as  if  she  had  put  her  finger  in  his 
eye. 

He  was  but  three  years  old  when  his  mistress 
married  Lambert  Van  der  Veen,  and  removed 
with  him  to  a  country  seat  near  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Gr(5sik.  Little  Jan  did  not  thoroughly 
like  that  gentleman,  because  he  was  often  sent 
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out  of  the  parlour  when  he  came ;  and  Maria  was 
so  engrossed  with  her  lover,  that  she  sometimes 
forgot  to  nod  and  smile  when  "little  brownie" 
peeped  into  the  room.  He  was  very  exclusive 
in  his  affections.  He  wanted  to  have  those  he 
loved  all  to  himself.  Therefore,  though  the 
young  man  spoke  kindly  to  liim,  and  often  gave 
him  sugar-plums,  a  shadow  always  passed  over 
his  expressive  fe«e  when,  running  eagerly  at  the 
sound  of  the  piano,  he  looked  into  the  parlour 
and  saw  his  rival  there. 

But  after  Maria  was  married,  he  became,  if 
possible,  more  of  a  petted  plaything  than  ever ; 
for  her  husband  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  which  often  took  him  far  from  home, 
and  their  house,  being  two  miles  from  the  city, 
was  more  quiet  than  her  father's  place  of 
residence  had  been.  She  occupied  many  of  her 
lonely  hours  in  teaching  Jan  various  infantile 
accomplishments,  and  especially  in  developing 
his  remarkable  powers,  of  imitation.    The  birds 
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greatly  attracted  his  attention ;  and  in  a  few 
months  he  could  mock  them  so  perfectly  that 
they  mistook  his  voice  for  their  own.  He  soon 
did  the  same  with  the  buzz  and  whirr  of  every 
insect,  and  laughed  to  hear  how  all  the  little 
creatures  answered  him.  Nature  had  made  him 
almost  as  sensitive  to  colours  as  to  sounds ;  and 
whenever  his  mistress  went  into  the  garden,  he 
would  run  after  her  to  beg  for  a  flower.  She 
liked  the  sound  of  his  little  padding  feet,  and 
often  smiled  to  watch  his  pliant  motions  and 
graceful  form,  clothed  only  with  a  large  party- 
coloured  bamboo  hat,  and  a  girdle  of  broad  fringe 
about  his  loins.  When  the  master  was  at  home 
he  was  obliged  to  find  his  entertainment  more 
among  the  slaves.  They  generally  liked  to  sing 
or  whistle  to  him,  and  would  laugh  merrily  at 
his  eager  attempts  to  imitate.  But  some,  who 
had  childi'en  of  their  own,  envied  the  high  favour 
he  enjoyed,  and  consequently  bore  no  good  will 
toward  him.   They  did  not  dare  to  strike  him. 
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but  they  devised  many  ways  of  making  him 
uncomfortable.  Decidedly  he  liked  the  parlour 
better  than  the  slaves'  quarters.  He  preferred  it, 
in  the  first  place,  because  he  was  more  attended 
to  tiiere ;  and  in  the  next  place,  because  he  could 
hear  so  many  pleasant  sounds,  and  see  so  many 
pretty  things.  He  liked  the  cool  straw  carpet, 
and  the  pale  green  walls.  The  big  china  jars 
were  an  object  of  perpetual  delight.  He  was 
never  weary  of  putting  his  little  fingers  on  the 
brilliant  flowers  and  butterflies,  with  which  they 
were  plentifully  adorned.  But  what  excited  his 
,  wonder  more  than  anything  else,  was  a  folding 
screen  of  oriental  workmanship,  which  separated 
the  parlour  from  the  dining-room ;  for  there  were 
gilded  pagodas,  Chinese  mandarins  with  peacock's 
feathers  in  their  caps,  and  two  birds-of-paradise, 
as  large  as  life ;  a  great  deal  larger,  in  fact,  than 
the  mandarins  or  the  pagodas^  Then  it  was  so 
plei,  mi  to  peep  out  into  the  garden,  through  the 
vine-embowered  lattice-work  of  the  verandah ;  to 
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see  the  blooming  roses,  and  the  small  fountain's 
silvery  veil ;  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  orange 
blossoms,  and  listen  to  the  cool  trickling  of  the 
tiny  water  drops.  All  this  was  in  reality  his, 
for  he  knew  not  that  he  was  a  little  slave ;  and 
it  is  the  privilege  of  unconscious  childhood  to 
own  whatsoever  it  delights  in.  In  this  point  of 
view  it  all  belonged  to  little  Jan  more  truly  than 
it  did  to  Mr.  Van  der  "Veen.  No  wonder  he 
sighed  when  the  master  returned,  since  it  con- 
demned him,  for  a  time,  to  a  degree  of  exile 
from  his  paradise.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
slight  jealousy  on  the  other  side,  also ;  for  though 
the  gentleman  was  always  kind  to  his  wife's 
favourite,  he  sometimes  hinted  at  the  danger  of 
spoiling  him,  and  the  intercourse  between  them 
was  never  very  familiar.  At  first,  little  Jan  was 
afraid  to  approach  the  parlour  at  all,  when  he 
was  at  home.  But  on  one  occasion,  when  his 
stay  was  unusually  prolonged,  his  patience 
became  exhausted  waiting  for  his  departure. 
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He  began  by  peeping  in  slyly  through  the 
folding  screen.  Seeing  himself  observed,  he-  ran 
away;  but  soon  came  again  and  peeped,  and 
receiving  a  smile  from  his  mistress,  he  came  in 
timidly,  and  offering  his  master  a  geranium 
blossom,  said,  "ilioy  little  Jan  stay?"  Maria 
immediately  said,  "  Oh  yes,  let  him  stay ;  he  is 
so  happy  here."  But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
plead  his  cause ;  for  there  was  no  resisting  his 
pretty  looks  and  his  graceful  offering.  Mr.  Van 
der  Veen  patted  his  head,  and  he  crept  under 
the  table  to  listen  to  the  piano.  After  that, 
he  never  avoided  his  master,  though  he  still 
continued  to  come  in  timidly,  and  if  not  encour- 
aged by  a  smile,  would  run  off  to  bring  a  flower 
as  an  admission  fee. 

_  When  he  was  about  four  years  old,  a  more 
dangerous  rival  than  a  husband  appeared. 
Maria  had  an  infant  son,  which  of  course  greatly 
engrossed  her  attention,  and  little  Jan  eyed  it  as 
a  petted  kitten  does  a  new  lap-dog.    His  face 
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assumed  an  exceedingly  grieved  expression,  the 

first  time  he  saAv  her  caressing  the  babe.  He 

did  not  cry  aloud,  for  he  was  a  very  gentle  child ; 

but  ho  silently  crept  away  under  the  table  with 

the  flowers  he  had  brought  in  for  his  mistress, 

and  as  he  sat  there  in  a  very  disconsolate 

attitude,  tears  dropped  on  the  blossoms.  Some 

of  the  servants  made  the  matter  much  worse,  by 

saying,  in  his  hearing,  "  Now  missis  has  a  young 

one  of  her  own,  she  won't  make  such  a  fool  of 

that  little  monkey  "    His  heart  swelled  verj 

much ;  and  he  ran  with  all  haste  to  ask  Madame 

Van  der  Veen  if  she  loved  little  Jan.  When 

he  entered  the  parlour  the  fond  mK)ther  happened 

to  be  showing  her  son  to  visitors ;  and  as  she 

turned,  she  held  him  toward  the  petted  slave, 

saying,  "Look  at  him,  Janniken!    Isn't  he  a 

little  beauty?"    *^No,"  replied  he,  louder  than 

any  one  had  ever  heard  him  speak,  "  tu/ly  baby  I* 

and  he  gave  his  rival  a  thrust  with  his  little  fist. 

He  was  of  course  sent  away  in  disgrace;  and 
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the  slave-mothers,  seeing  him  in  trouble,  greeted 
him  with  the  exclamation,  "  Ha,  ha,  little  whis- 
tler !  I  thought  your  nose  would  be  put  out  of 
joint." 

A  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
who  witnessed  this  manifestation  of  hostility 
toward  the  baby,  adduced  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
inherent  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  But 
time  showed  that  the  depravity  was  not  very 
deep.  Jan  felt  the  bitter  pang  of  being  super- 
seded where  he  loved,  but  he  had  a  disposition 
too  kindly  to  retain  ill-will.  His  heart  soon 
adopted  the  infant,  and  they  became  friends  and 
playmates.  When  little  Lambert  grew  old 
enough  to  toddle  about,  it  was  the  prettiest  of 
all  imaginable  sights  to  see  them  together  among 
the  vine-leaves  that  crept  through  the  green 
lattice-work  of  the  verandah.  The  blue-eyed 
baby,  plump  and  fair,  draped  in  white  muslin, 
formed  a  beautiful  contrast  to  his  brown  com- 
panion.  They  looked  like  two  cupids  at  play; 
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one  in  marble,  the  other  in  bronze.  But  though 
they  were  nhiiost  inseparable  companions,  and 
extremely  fond  of  each  other,  it  came  to  pass 
through  a  process  of  painful  weaning,  on  the  part 
of  little  Jan.  Many  a  time  he  "  sighed  among 
his  playlhings,"  when  he  saw  Maria  caressing 
her  babe,  without  noticiag  that  he  was  in  the 
room.  Many  a  time  tears  fell  on  his  neglected 
offerinf;  of  flowers. 

lie  was,  however,  far  more  fortunate  than 
most  slaves  who  happen  to  be  petted  playthings 
in  their  childhood ;  for  he  only  passed  out  of 
an  atmosphere  of  love  into  an  atmosphere  of 
considerate  kindness.  His  quick  ear  for  all 
variations  of  sound  continued  to  be  a  great 
source  of  gratification  to  himself  and  his  indul- 
gent mistress.  His  voice  was. small,  like  himself, 
but  it  had  a  bird-like  sweetness;  and  its  very 
imperfections,  resulting  as  they  did  from  weak- 
ness and  inexperience,  imparted  an  infantine 
charm  to  his  performances,  like  the  lisping  of 
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childish  prattle,  or  the  broken  utterance  of  a 
foreigner.  When  he  could  sing  two  or  three 
simple  melodies,  Madame  Van  der  Veen  gave 
him  a  little  guitar,  and  taught  him  to  accompany 
his  voice.  The  population  of  Java  is  an  assem- 
blage of  various  nations :  and  as  he  listened 
intently  to  whatever  he  heard  hummed,  whistled, 
or  played,  in  the  parlour  or  in  the  slave-quarters, 
he  knew  snatches  of  a  great  variety  of  tunes 
when  he  was  six  years  old.  It  was  his  pleasure 
to  twine  Hindoo,  Arab,  Javanese,  English,  and 
Dutch  melodies  into  improvised  fantasias,  which 
resembled  grotesque  drawings,  representing  birds 
and  monkeys,  flowers,  fruit,  and  human  faces, 
bound  together  in  a  graceful  tangle  of  vines. 
At  eight  years  old,  he  was  often  trusted  to  go  to 
Gr^sik  on  errands.  Following  his  usual  habits 
of  listening  and  observing,  during  these  visits  to 
the  city,  he  added  greatly  to  his  stock  of  popular 
airs,  and  soon  learned  to  imitate  all  manner  of 
instruments,  as  he  had  formerly  imitated  the 
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birds,  Hindoo  lullabiee<,  Arab  dances,  the  boat 
songs  of  the  Javanese  as  they  passed  up  and 
down  the  river,  English  marches,  Dutch  drink- 
ing songs,  and  Chinese  jingle-jangles,  he  could 
give  a  lively  version  of  them  all ;  and  he  was 
frequently  called  into  the  parlour  to  repeat  them 
for  the  entertainment  of  company. 

His  master  said  it  was  time  he  was  taught  to 
labour.  Maria  assented,  but  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  duty  and  inclination  were  enabled 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  She  knew  that  his  acutely 
sensuous  nature  reveled  in  perfumes  and  bright 
colours ;  therefore  she  told  the  old  Dutch  gar- 
dener to  take  him  for  an  assistant,  and  teach  him 
all  the  mysteries  of  his  art.  It  is  never  a  toilsome 
employment  to  rear  flowers  and  train  vines ;  and 
in  that  sunny,  fertile  region  of  the  earth,  light 
labour  is  repaid  by  a  lavish  tribute  of  fragrant 
blossoms  and  delicious  fruit  all  the  year  round. 
Jan  had  an  instinctive  sense  which  taught  him 

what  colours  harmonized,  and  what  forms  were 
5* 
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graceful.  His  mistress  often  praised  his  bouquets 
and  garlands,  and  affection  for  her  stimulated 
him  to  attain  as  much  perfection  as  possible  in 
the  flowery  decorations  of  her  room,  her  table, 
and  her  dress.  Little  Lambert  had  a  great 
desire  to  be  helpful,  also,  in  the  garden,  but  the 
exercise  heated  him,  and  he  so  often  pulled  up 
flowers  instead  of  weeds,  that  his  mother  deemed 
it  necessary  to  retain  him  in  the  house.  This 
arrangement  made  him  so  restless  and  unhappy 
that  Jan  undertook  the  responsibility  of  supplying 
him  with  flowers  in  the  cool  arbours,  and  keeping 
strict  watch  upon  his  movements.  He  often 
decorated  him  with  a  multitude  of  small  bouquets, 
and  twined  garlands  round  his  broad  palm-leaf 
hat,  till  he  looked  like  a  dwarf  May-pole,  and 
then  sent  him  into  the  house  to  show  himself  to 
his  fond  mother,  who  was  always  ready  to  feign 
ignorance,  and  inquire  what  little  boy  that  could 
be;  a  manoeuvre  invariably  rewarded  by  an 
infantile  laugh.    In  the  course  of  one  of  these 
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floral  exhibitions,  two  humming-birds  followed 
him  in  the  garden  walks.  His  mother,  who  was 
watching  him  through  the  verandah  lattice,  saw 
the  brilliant  creatures  circling  round  her  darling's 
head,  thrusting  their  long  bills  into  the  blossoms 
with  which  he  was  decorated ;  and  she  clapped 
her  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  After  that,  it 
was  a  favourite  amusement  with  Jan  to  attract 
the  humming-birds  and  butterflies  round  little 
master's  hat  The  next  greatest  entertainment 
was  to  teach  him  to  imitate  the  birds,  and  to 
make  him  laugh  or  look  solemn  while  he  listened 
to  merry  or  dolorous  music. 

Thus  bound  together  by  the  pleasant  links  of 
love,  and  flowers,  and  song,  they  stood  together 
on  the  threshold  of  life,  unable  as  yet  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  master  and  slave.  But  when  little 
Lam,  as  they  called  him,  was  six  years  old,  he 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  violent  fevers  incident 
to  the  climate,  and  all  the  care  unbounded  affec- 
tion  could  lavish  upon  him,  failed  to  save  his  life. 
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During  his  illness  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  sight 
of  Jan,  who  strewed  his  pillow  with  flowers,  and 
sang  soothing  lullabies  with  unwearied  patience. 
If  the  invalid  dozed  under  the  influence  of  his 
drowsy  monotonous  tones,  he  was  still  unable  to 
leave  his  post ;  for  the  little  hand  clasped  his,  as 
if  fearful  he  would  go  away.  "When  the  spirit 
of  the  dear  child  departed,  and  the  lovely  form 
that  once  contained  it  was  consigned  to  the  earth, 
no  one  but  the  father  and  mother  mourned  like 
Jan.  The  first  time  they  visited  the  grave  they 
found  it  covered  with  flowers  he  had  planted 
there.  In  the  house,  in  the  garden,  everywhere, 
he  missed  the  noise  of  the  little  feet,  which 
seemed  like  an  echo  of  his  own,  so  constantly 
they  followed  him.  For  a  while,  all  music  was 
saddened  to  him,  because  every  air  he  whistled 
or  sung  reminded  him  of  some  incident  connected 
with  the  departed  playmate.  Months  afterward, 
when  he  found  among  the  shrubbery  a  wooden 
toy  he  had  made  for  him,  he  sobbed  aloud,  and 
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all  day  long  the  eartli  seemed  darkened  to  his 
vision.  This  tender  bond  between  him  and  the 
lost  one  revived  all  the  affectionate  interest 
Madame  Van  der  Veen  had  ever  felt  for  the 
"  little  brownie ; "  but  the  playfulness  of  their 
intercourse  was  gone,  being  alike  unsuited  to  the 
sadness  of  her  spirit,  and  the  increasing  st<ature 
of  her  favourite. 

The  young  mother  drooped  under  the  blow 
like  flowers  stricken  by  a  black  frost,  never  to 
revive  again.  The  healing  hand  of  time  rendered 
her  placid  and  resigned,  but  her  former  cheer- 
fulness never  retunied.  She  became  very  devout, 
and  all  her  music  was  an  utterance  of  prayer. 
Looking  on  this  life  with  the  eye  of  one  weary 
of  its  illusions,  she  stedfastly  fixed  her  thoughts 
on  that  world  whither  her  darling  had  gone. 
From  the  youthful  soul  of  Jan  the  shadow  was 
more  easily  lifted.  Again  he  reveled  in  the 
bright  colours,  the  pungent  pei*fumes,  and  the 
varied  sounds  of  that  luxuriant  region  of  the 
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earth.  Again  he  began  to  mock  the  birds  and 
the  boatmen,  and  to  mingle  in  dances  with  the 
other  young  slaves.  About  two  years  after  he 
lost  his  best  beloved  playmate,  he  met  witli  a 
companion  who  more  than  supplied  his  place, 
and  who  imparted  to  his  existence  a  greater 
degree  of  vivacity  and  joyfulness  than  he  had 
ever  known.  "Walking  toward  Gresik,  one 
morning,  to  execute  some  commission  for  his 
mistress,  he  heard  a  pleasant  voice  in  the 
distance,  singing  a  merry  tune.  The  sounds 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  they  were  so 
lively,  that  involuntarily  his  feet  moved  faster. 
Presently,  a  young  girl  emerged  from  a  clump 
of  tamarind  trees,  with  a  basket  of  fruit  on  her 
head ;  and  the  tune  stopped  abruptly.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  extremely 
innocent  and  modest,  and  though  her  complexion 
was  of  a  deeper  bi-own  than  his  own,  a  blush 
shone  through  it,  like  the  glow  of  wine  through 
a  dark  bottle  in  the  sunshine.   Jan  noticed  this 
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as  she  passed ;  and  something,  he  knew  not 
what,  made  him  remember  her  face  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  wish  to  see  it  again.  He  never 
went  to  Grdsik  without  thinking  of  the  merry 
voice  in  the  distance,  and  never  passed  the  clump 
of  tamarind  trees  without  recalling  the  bright 
vision  he  met  there.  Many  weeks  elapsed  before 
he  obtained  another  glimpse  of  her ;  but  at  last 
he  overtook  her  with  her  basket  on  the  way  to 
Gresik ;  and  this  time  they  did  not  meet  to  pass 
each  other,  for  their  path  lay  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. With  mutual  bashfulness  they  spoke  and 
answered;  and  each  thought  the  other  hand- 
somer than  they  had  at  first  supposed.  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  rapidly  ripened  into 
intimacy.  He  was  not  yet  thirteen  years  old, 
and  she  was  not  eleven.  But  in  that  precocious 
clime,  Cupid  shoots  at  children  with  a  bow  of 
sugar-cane ;  and  this  little  maiden  carried  a  store 
of  his  arrows  in  her  large  lustrous  eyes.  After 
that,  Jan  was  seized  with  redoubled  zeal  to  do  all 
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the  errands  to  Grdsik  ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
he  often  overtook  her  on  the  way,  or  found  her 
resting  herself  among  the  tamarind  trees.  Then 
her  road  homeward  was,  for  a  mile,  the  same  as 
his  own.  Thus  they  travelled  back  and  forth 
with  their  baskets,  making  the  air  musical  as 
they  went ;  as  happy  as  the  birds,  and  as 
thoughtless  of  the  coming  years.  During  these 
frequent  interviews,  he  learned  that  she  was  a 
slave ;  that  her  mother  was  from  the  island  of 
Bali ;  and  that  her  Ai-ab  father  had  given  her 
the  name  of  Zaida.  Before  many  months  elapsed, 
Madame  Van  der  Veen  heard,  from  the  other 
servants,  that  Jan  was  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl, 
whose  master  lived  not  far  from  Gresik ;  and 
when  she  questioned  him,  he  bashfully  confessed 
the  fact.  Then  she  spoke  very  seriously  to  him, 
and  told  him  how  sorry  she  should  be  to  see  him 
doing  as  many  did  around  him.  She  said  if 
Zaida  was  a  good  girl,  and  wished  to  marry  him, 
she  would  try  to  buy  her;  and  if  they  would 
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promise  to  be  faithful  and  kind  to  each  other, 
they  should  Iiavc  a  handsome  wedding  at  her 
house,  and  a  bamboo  hut  to  live  in.  This  ahnost 
maternal  kindness  excited  his  sensitive  soul  to 
tears.  She  seized  that  impressible  moment  to 
talk  to  him  concerning  his  duties  to  God,  and  to 
explain  how  He  had  made  man  for  a  higher 
destiny  than  to  mate,  like  the  birds,  for  a  season. 

The  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Zaida  was 
somewhat  prolonged,  and  she  was  at  last  obtained 
at  an  unusually  high  price ;  for  her  master  took 
advantage  of  Madame  Van  der  Veen's  well- 
known  chai'acter  for  generosity  and  indulgence 
to  the  inmates  of  her  household.  Meanwhile 
the  gentle  lady  allowed  her  slave  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  his  beloved.  Once  a  week  he 
took  his  guitar  and  spent  two  or  three  hours 
with  his  singing-bird.  Every  eiTand  to  Grt^sik 
was  intrusted  to  him,  and  Zaida  found  many 
occasions  for  going  thither  at  the  same  hour. 

Very  beautiful  were  the  scenes  through  which 
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they  passed  in  those  happy  days.  South  of  them 
was  a  range  of  mountains,  bhie  and  softened  in 
the  distance.  On  the  north,  was  the  bright  sea, 
with  the  island  of  Madura  lying  like  an  emerald 
gem  on  its  bosom.  Bamboo  cottages,  shaded 
by  a  mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  dotted  the 
level  landscape,  as  it  were,  with  little  islands, 
whose  deep  verdure  formed  a  lovely  contrast 
with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  ripened  rice  fields. 
Here,  the  large  scarlet  blossoms  of  a  pome- 
granite,  beautiful  above  all  other  trees,  filled  the 
air  with  fragrance ;  and  there,  a  tall  cocoa-palm 
reared  its  great  feathery  head  high  above  the 
light  elegant  foliage  of  a  tamarind  grove.  Arum 
lilies  held  up  their  large  white  cups  among  the 
luxuriant  vines  that  lay  tangled  by  the  wayside ; 
wild  peacocks  and  other  gorgeous  birds  flitted 
across  their  path,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  like 
jewels  from  fairy  land.  The  warbling  of  birds, 
the  buzzing  of  bees,  the  whiz  and  the  whirr  of 
numerous  insects,  all  the  swarming  sounds  of 
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tropical  life,  mingled  with  the  monotonous  tones  of 
boatmen  coming  down  the  river  Solo  with  their 
merchandise,  singing  with  measured  cadence, 

"  Pull  and  row,  brothers  !  pull  and  row  ! " 

Only  one  discordant  note  disturbed  the  chorus 
which  nature  sang  to  love.  Near  the  house 
where  Zaida*s  master  dwelt,  there  lived  a  Dutch- 
man and  his  wife,  who  were  notoriously  cruel  to 
their  slaves.  Zaida  recounted  some  shocking 
instances  of  severity,  and  especiiUly  expressed 
pity  for  a  girl  little'  older  than  herself,  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to  a  very  kind  master  and 
mistress.  AVhen  they  died,  she  was  sold  at 
auction,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  their  inhuman  neighbour,  whose  wife 
wius  jealous,  and  lost  no  opiX)rtunity  of  torment- 
ing her.  When  Jan  was  singing  some  of  the 
plaintive  melodies  to  which  his  own  taste  always 
inelined  him,  or  when,  to  amuse  the  merry  Zaido, 
he  imitated  Chinese  jingle  jangles,  sometimes 
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the  sound  of  the  lash,  accompanied  with  shrieks, 
would  break  in  upon  the  music  or  the  merriment, 
and  put  their  spirits  out  of  tune.  Nature  haci 
made  Jan  more  sensitive  than  reflective ;  and  he 
had  been  brought  up  so  like  a  humming-bird 
among  flowers,  that  he  had  never  thought  any- 
thing about  his  o>vn  liabilities  as  a  slave.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  him,  "  What  if 
my  master  and  mistress  should  die,  and  /should 
be  sold.?" 

An  English  family  lived  very  near  Madame 
Van  der  Veen's,  and  as  both  were  musical,  an 
'  .iimacy  had  grown  up  betweeii  them.  The 
father  arid  mother  of  this  family  were  very 
strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  not  unfrequently 
discussed  the  subject.  Jan,  as  he  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  parlour,  waiting  upon  the  guests,  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  these  conversations  as 
though  he  heard  them  not.  In  fact,  he  often 
wished  the  old  Englishman  would  stop  talking, 
and  give  his  son  an  opportunity  to  accompany 
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Madame  Van  der  Veen*s  piano  with  his  flute. 
But  after  those  laslies  and  shrieks  had  waked 
up  his  mind  to  the  possibility  of  auction  and 
transfer,  he  listened  more  attentively,  and  carried 
with  him  into  riper  years  the  memory  of  many 
things  he  heard. 

"When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  Zaida  was 
twelve,  they  were  married.  Madame  Van  der 
Veen  furnished  cake  and  lemonade  for  the  wed- 
ding, and  gave  gay  dresses  to  the  juvenile  bride 
and  bridegroom,  who  looked  extremely  well  in 
their  new  finery.  Jan  had  lost  something  of  his 
childish  beauty,  but  he  was  still  handsome.  His 
yellow  complexion  was  rendered  paler  by  the 
contrast  of  his  jet  black  hair  and  the  bright 
turban  that  surmounted  it.  His  limbs  were 
slender  and  flexible,  his  features  small  and  well 
proportioned,  and  his  large  antelope  eyes  had  a 
floating,  plaintive  expression,  as  if  there  was 
always  a  tear  in  his  soul.    Zaida  was  rounder^ 

and  browner,  and  ruddier.    Her  dark  hair  was 
6* 
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combed  entirely  back,  and  twisted  into  a  knot, 
ornamented  with  scarlet  flowers.  The  short 
downy  hairs  about  the  forehead  curled  them- 
selves into  a  little  wavy  fringe.  From  her  small 
ears  were  suspended  two  large  gilded  hoops,  a 
bridal  present  from  the  old  Englishman.  From 
her  Arab  father  she  inherited  eyes  more  beau- 
tifully formed  than  belonged  to  her  mother's 
race.  The  long  dark  lashes  curled  upward,  and 
imparted  a  smiling  expression,  even  in  her  most 
serious  moments ;  and  when  she  was  amused, 
her  eyes  laughed  outright.  There  was  a  harmo- 
nized contrast  between  her  and  her  bridegroom, 
which  was  extremely  agreeable.  The  young 
Englishman  compared  them  to  the  major  and 
minor  mode  ;  and  Madame  Van  der  Veen  said 
they  looked  like  hope  and  memory.  Personal 
comeliness  is  rare  among  the  natives  of  those 
islands.  Little  Zaida  was  like  a  ruby  among 
pudding-stones. 
A  bamboo  hut,  raised  two  feet  from  the 
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ground,  and  consisting  of  two  apartments,  with- 
out windows,  was  their  bridal  home.  It  was  all 
they  needed  in  a  climate  where,  more  than  half 
the  year,  all  household  occupations  could  be  most 
conveniently  performed  out  of  doors.  There 
was  a  broad  verandah  in  front,  sheltered  from 
rain  and  sun  by  the  projecting  roof.  In  front 
was  a  grove  of  orange  anJ  lemon  trees,  and  in  the 
rear  was  a  group  of  plantains,  whose  immensely 
long  broad  leaves,  and  yellow  spikes  of  nodding 
flowers  cast  refreshing  shadows. 

A  grass  mat,  of  Jan's  own  weavhig,  and 
pillows  filled  with  a  kind  of  silky  down  from  a 
wild  plant,  answered  for  a  bed.  Gourd  shells, 
a  few  earthern  dishes,  and  a  wooden  waiter  from 
which  they  ate  their  meals,  seated  on  the  floor, 
constituted  their  simple  furniture.  The  rooms, 
which  received  light  from  the  open  door,  were 
used  only  for  eating  and  sleeping.  The  verandah 
was  the  place  where  all  their  sedentary  occu- 
pations were  pursued.   There,  Zaida  might  be 
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seen  busy  at  her  spinning  wheel  and  loom ; 
there,  Jan  wove  mats  and  baskets  for  his  master's 
household ;  and  there,  stood  his  gambang,  a 
musical  instrument,  with  wooden  bars  of  grad- 
uated lengths,  which  he  struck  with  a  mallet  to 
accompany  the  simple  Javanese  melodies  that 
he  and  Zaida  were  accustomed  to  sing  together. 

Years  passed  over  their  heads  without  any 
more  serious  variations  than  slight  dissensions 
with  the  other  slaves,  occasional  illness,  and 
the  frequent  birth  of  children.  Some  of  them 
resembled  the  father,  others  the  mother;  and 
some  had  their  eyes  obliquely  set,  like  the 
island  ancestry  from  whom  they  descended. 
Some  were  bright,  some  dull,  some  merry,  and 
some  pensive ;  but  Madame  Van  der  Veen  pro- 
nounced them  all  very  good  children ;  and  they 
certainly  were  trained  to  be  devotedly  attentive 
to  her.  During  their  first  years,  it  cost  nothing 
to  clothe  them,  for  they  ran  about  naked ;  and 
it  required  almost  as  little  expense  to  furnish 
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them  with  food,  where  rice  was  so  easily  culti- 
vated, and  plantains,  cocoas,  and  oranges  grew 
wild.  The  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  lavish 
bounty  of  the  soil,  the  improvident  habits  which 
every  human  being  must  necessarily  form,  who 
acquires  no  property  by  economy,  and  the 
extreme  indulgence  with  which  he  had  always 
been  treated  by  his  gentle-hearted  mistress,  all 
conspired  to  render  Jan  forgetful  of  the  preca- 
rious tenure  by  which  he  held  the  external 
blessings  of  his  mere  animal  existence.  Some- 
times, when  he  went  to  Gr^sik,  he  passed  by  a 
slave  auction,  and  the  sight  always  gave  him  a 
pang ;  for  it  brought  up  a  picture  of  Zaida  and 
her  childi'cn  standing  there  amid  the  indecent 
jests  and  rude  handling  of  a  crowd  of  men. 
Sometimes  he  witnessed  despotic  and  cruel  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  and  still  more  frequently  he 
heard  of  such  instances.  Then  came  recoUec- 
tions  of  the  lashes  and  shrieks  that  used  to 
interrupt  his  music  and.  merriment  in  the  days 
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of  courtship ;  and  always  they  brought  with  them 
the  question,  "  What  if  Zaida  and  our  daughters 
should  ever  be  sold  to  such  people  as  that  cruel 
Dutchman  and  his  jealous  wife?"  While  any 
such  instances  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  listened 
attentively  to  whatever  was  said  about  slavery 
by  his  master  and  the  English  family.  From 
them  he  learned  how  the  English,  during  their 
brief  possession  of  Java,  had  interdicted  slave 
traffic  with  the  neighbouring  islands ;  had  passed 
laws  forbidding  slaves  to  be  sold,  except  with 
their  o^vn  consent;  and  had  allowed  them  to 
hold,  as  their  own,  any  property  they  were  able 
to  acquire.  Mr.  Van  der  Veen  tried  to  excuse 
the  Dutch  for  renewing  the  slave  trade,  by 
urging  that  it  was  a  necessity  imposed  upon 
them,  because  there  was  no  other  method  of 
procuring  servants.  The  Englishman  denied 
any  such  necessity.  He  maintained  that  the 
natives  of  Java  were  intelligent,  teachable,  and 
honest,  and  very  willing  to  render  services  for 
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money.  He  highly  commended  the  native 
princes  for  never  permitting  any  of  their  own 
people  to  be  slaves.  He  told  of  one  of  these 
princes,  who  had  inherited  fifty  slaves ;  but  when 
the  British  government  declared  that  all  should 
become  free,  unless  publicly  registered  by  their 
masters,  within  a  specified  time,  he  said,  "  Then 
I  will  not  register  my  slaves.  They  shall  be 
free.  I  have  kept  them  hitherto,  because  it  was 
the  custom,  and  because  the  Dutch  liked  to  be 
attended  by  slaves  when  they  visited  the  palace. 
But  as  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  British,  they 
shall  cease  to  be  slaves;  for  I  have  long  felt 
shame,  and  my  blood  has  riin  cold,  when  I  have 
reflected  on  what  I  once  saw  at  Batavia  and 
Semarang,  where  human  beings  were  exposed 
at  public  sale,  placed  on  a  table,  and  examined 
like  sheep  and  oxen."  The  Englishman  de- 
clared that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  talking 
with  all  classes  of  people  on  the  subject,  and  of 
circulating  publications,  translated  into  Dutch, 
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and  sent  to  Iiim  from  England  for  that  purpose ; 
and  he  expressed  a  strong  belief  that  the  Dutch 
would  soon  abolish  slavery.  In  these  conversa- 
tions, nothing  interested  Jan  so  much  as  his 
master's  statement,  that,  according  to  existing 
laws,  slaves  might  purchase  themselves.  He 
resolved  to  save  all  the  small  coins  he  might 
receive ;  and  visions  flitted  through  his  brain,  of 
mats  and  baskets  to  be  made,  when  his  daily 
tasks  were  completed.  But  when  he  received 
this  information,  he  already  had  a  brood  of 
children;  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
collect  money  enough  to  buy  them ;  and  his 
anxious  thoughts  were  far  more  on  their  account, 
than  on  his  own.  He  always  solaced  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  mistress  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  sold  while  she  lived,  and  that 
she  would  certainly  make  provision  for  them 
before  she  died. 

,  Sixteen  years  of  bis  married  life  had  passed 
away,  and  during  all  that  time  such  forecasting 
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tlioiights  hatl  been  mere  translont  clouds  fleeting 
across  the  sunshine  of  contentment.  But  the 
time  came  when  Mr.  Van  dcr  Veen  was  sum- 
moned to  Batavia,  on  account  of  some  entangle- 
ment in  his  commercial  affairs ;  and  three  weeks 
afterward,  tidings  were  brought  tliat  he  had  died 
suddenly  in  that  unhealthy  city.  Again  Jan  saw 
liis  mistress  bowed  to  the  earth  with  sorrow ;  and 
it  was  beautiful  to  witness  the  delicate  expressions 
of  sympathy  which  nature  taught  him.  He 
moved  noiselessly,  and  spoke  softly.  He  and 
Zaida  sang  only  religious  hymns  and  soothing 
tunes,  such  as  she  loved  to  hear  after  her  little 
Lam  was  taken  away.  His  prettiest  child,  then 
nearly  three  years  old,  was  sent  every  morning 
with  a  fresh  bouquet  of  the  flowers  she  loved 
best.  He  would  never  lie  do>Yn  for  the  night 
until  he  believed  she  was  sleeping ;  and  his  first 
walking  thoughts  were  devoted  to  her.  It  soon 
became  known  that  Mr.  Van  der  Veen  had  died 

in  debt,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  his  property 
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must  be  assigned  to  creditors.  In  this  assign- 
ment were  included  many  slaves,  in  various 
cities,  and  some  belonging  to  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment. Quite  a  small  fortune  for  the  widow 
was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  wealth ;  and  in 
that  she  expressly  stipulated  that  Jan  and  all 
his  family  should  be  included,  together  with  the 
estate  on  which  she  had  always  lived  since  her 
marriage.  By  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
the  remote  contingency,  which  had  sometimes 
created  temporary  uneasiness  in  Jan*s  mind,  was 
brought  frightfully  near.  He  never  again  forgot, 
for  a  single  day,  scarcely  for  a  single  hour,  that 
he  was  merely  a  favoured  slave,  and  that  all  the 
lives  intertwined  with  his  held  their  privileges 
by  the  same  precarious  tenure.  He  never  hinted 
his  anxiety  to  any  one  but  Zaida ;  but  Madame 
Van  der  Veen  had  the  thoughtful  kindness  to 
assure  him  that  she  would  dispossess  herself  of 
everything,  rather  than  part  with  him  and  his 
family ;  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
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no  danger  of  her  being  culled  upon  to  make  any 
such  sacrifice,  as  there  was  enough  property  left 
to  enable  them  all  to  live  comfortably.  He 
deei)ly  and  gratefully  felt  her  kindness;  but 
the  shadow  of  her  death  fell  dai'kly  acmss  the 
consolation  it  imparted.  Not  for  the  world  would 
hi.  have  told  her  so,  lest  the  suggestion  should 
hicrease  her  melancholy,  by  making  her  suppose 
that  even  the  most  attached  of  her  servants,  and 
the  only  ones  she  had  left,  wanted  to  be  free  to . 
quit  her  service. 

Their  English  neighbour,  being  involved  in  the 
same  commercial  difficulties  that  had  deranged 
Mr.  Van  der  Veen's  afiairs,  concluded  to  sell  all 
his  property  in  Java,  and  remove  to  Calcutta. 
He  and  his  family  spent  their  last  evening  with 
the  widow  of  their  deceased  friend.  While  Jan 
was  arranging  fruit  for  their  refreshment  in  the 
adjoining  room,  he  heard  his  own  name  and 
that  of  Zaida  uttered  in  low  tones,  accompanied 
with  the  disjointed  words,  "  So  much  petted " — 
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"the  more  .hartl" — ''make  pi-ovision."  In  her 
usual  soft  tones,  but  so  clearly  that  lie  heard 
every  word,  Mad.ime  Van  der  Veen  replied,  "  I 
have  thought  of  all  that,  my  good  friend.  I  will 
never  part  with  any  of  them  while  I  live ;  and 
when  I  die,  I  will  leave  them  all  free."  "  Why 
not  now?"  urged  the  importunate  Englishman. 
She  answered,  "  My  heart  is  heavy  to-night,  and 
business  oppresses  me;  but  I  assure  you,  most 
solemnly,  that  I  will  attend  to  it  very  soon." 
She  never  knew  what  a  heavy  load  those  words 
removed  from  the  soul  of  her  favourite  slave. 
After  he  heard  them,  he  seemed  to  step  on  air. 
Zaida,  to  whom  the  important  discovery  was  forth- 
with imparted,  was  even  more  elated.  They 
hugged  and  kissed  their  little  ones  that  night,  with 
a  feeling  they  had  never  known  before ;  and  zeal 
in  the  service  of  their  good  mistress  was  thence- 
forth redoubled.  At  the  departure  of  the  English 
family,  they  gave  some  gay  calico  dresses  to 
Zaida  and  the  children,  and  a  violin  to  Jan. 
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Tlie  old  gentleman  put  a  golden  ducat  in  his 

hand,  saying,  "  I  thank  you,  my  good  fellow,  for 

all  your  attentions  to  me  and  mine.    There  is  a 

trifling  keepsake.    May  the  blessing  of  heaven 

go  with  it,  as  mine  does.    I  shall  remember  you 

all  in  my  prayers.     Farewell,  Jan!  Always 

continue  to  be  faithful  and  honest."    The  poor 

slave  had  never  possessed  a  piece  of  gold  before, 

and  small  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  him  a  Golconda 

mine.    First,  he  buried  it  in  the  ground,  and 

put  a  stone  over  it.    Then  he  was  afraid  some 

creature  might  dig  it  up  in  the  night.    So  he 

sewed  it  into  a  pouch,  which  he  fastened  securely 

within  the  girdle  he  constantly  wore.    The  cares 

and  anxieties  of  wealth  had  come  upon  him. 

"VVliile  the  carriage  was  waiting  to  convey  the 

Englishman  away,  he  walked  over  to  Madame 

Van  der  Veen's,  to  bid  a  final  farewell.    His  last 

words  were,  " My  dear  Madame,  don't  forget  the 

talks  we  have  had  together ;  especially  what  we 

said  last  night.    Since  I  have  lived  in  Java,  I 
7* 
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have  done  my  utmost  to  sow  good  seed  on  this 
subject,  and  I  trust  it  will  spring  up  and  bring 
forth  a  harvest,  sooner  or  later.  From  time  to 
time,  I  shall  send  the  magistrates  publications^ 
that  will  prevent  their  forgetting  what  I  have  so 
often  urged  upon  them.  A  blessing  will  rest 
upon  this  beautiful  island  in  proportion  as  they 
attend  to  this.  Remember  it  in  your  prayers, 
my  dear  friend,  and  use  your  influence  aright. 
Do  n*t  say  it  is  small.  You  have  seen  in  your 
garden  how  great  a  growth  comes  from  one  little 
seed.  My  friend,  there  are  responsibilities  in 
human  society,  for  which  we  shall  have  to  answer 
unto  our  God.  And  now,  farewell.  The  voice 
of  the  old  man  will  never  urge  you  more.  May 
the  blessing  of  heaven  be  with  you  all." 

The  tender-hearted  widow  wept  freely;  for 
he  had  been  her  husband's  friend,  and  the  words 
he  si)oke  were  solemn.  She  resolved  to  make 
her  will,  and  have  it  duly  witnessed,  that  very 
day.  But  a  visitor  came,  and  after  her  departure. 
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she  felt  a  degree  of  lassitude,  which  unfitted  her 
for  exertion.  The  next  day,  sh  looked  over 
some  letters  from  her  husband,  and  brought  on 
headache  by  inordinate  weeping.  She  was 
indolent  by  temperament  and  by  habit,  and  she 
was  oppressed  with  melancholy.  Weeks  passed 
on,  without  any  more  definite  result  than  a 
frequent  resolution  to  make  her  will.  She  had 
gone  to  bed  with  a  mind  much  impressed  with 
what  her  English  friend  said  at  parting,  and 
troubled  with  self-accusation  that  she  had 
neglected  it  so  long,  when  Zaida  was  summoned 
to  her  bedside  at  midnight,  and  found  her  head 
hot,  and  her  pulse  throbbing.  In  the  morning, 
she  was  delirious,  and  looked  wildly  upon  her 
faitliful  attendants  without  recognizing  them. 
With  her  incoherent  ravings,  during  the  day, 
were  frequently  mixed  the  words,  "  Jan  —  Zaida 
—  children  —  free."  The  slaves  listened  tear- 
fully to  these  broken  sentences,  and  felt  fresh 
assurance  that  she  had  provided  for  them.  The 
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physician  thought  otherwise ;  but  he  merely  said 
that  something  disturbed  her  mind,  and  if  her 
life  was  not  spared,  he  hoped  she  would  have  an 
interval  of  reason  before  she  died.  At  the  sound 
of  that  dreadful  "e/,"  Jan  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
rolled  himself  on  the  floor,  and  sobbed  convul- 
sively. There  was  no  selfishness  in  his  sorrow ; 
for  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she,  who 
never  broke  a  promise,  had  cared  thought- 
fully for  the  future  welfare  of  himself  and  his 
family.  It  was  simply  the  agony  of  parting  from 
his  earliest  and  best  friend.  She  luigered  four 
days,  but  reason  never  returned.  Into  that  brief 
period  was  compressed  more  misery  than  Jan 
had  experienced  during  his  whole  life.  Gloomy 
forebodings  brought  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
island  in  their  train.  The  first  night  his  mistress 
was  taken  ill,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  Ah, 
Zaida,  do  n't  you  remember  she  went  to  Surabaya 
to  dine,  the  very  day  we  heard  of  master's  death  ? 
I  told  you  then  it  was  a  yery  bad  sign  to  go 
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abroad  the  same  day  that  you  hear  of  the  death 
of  a  friend."  The  next  night  he  was  startled  by 
an  unusual  noise,  attributed  to  explosions  among 
the  distant  volcanic  mountains ;  and  that  was 
regarded  as  a  certain  prognostic  of  impending 
disaster.  The  following  day  was  unusually 
sultry,  and  in  the  evening  he  saw  phosphoric 
light  quivering  over  the  nasturtiums  in  the 
garden.  He  had  never  witnessed  the  phenom- 
enon before,  and  he  was  not  awai*e  that  such  a 
peculiarity  had  been  previously  observed  in  that 
glowing  plant.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  light 
came  from  Spirits,  who  were  waiting  for  Madame 
Van  der  Veen's  soul.  On  the  fourth  morning, 
he  saw  two  crows  fighting  in  the  air ;  and  thence- 
forth he  had  no  hope. 

The  spirit  of  his  beloved  mistress  departed 
from  her  body  at  midnight.  The  rainy  season 
was  then  approaching,  attended  by  the  usual 
characteristic  of  violent  storms.  The  house 
trembled  with  the  rolling  thunder,  and  flashes  of 
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intensely  vivid  lightning  illumined  the  bed  where 
the  corpse  lay,  imparting,  for  a  moment,  an 
appalling  glare  to  its  ghastly  paleness.  Jan 
and  Zaida  were  familiar  with  such  storms,  but 
never  before  had  they  seemed  so  awful,  as  amid 
the  death-loneliness  of  that  deserted  house.  A 
friendly  neighbour  pitied  their  grief  and  terror, 
and  offered  to  remain  with  them  until  after  the 
funeral.  It  was  like  tearing  Jan's  heart  out,  to 
see  that  dear  face  carried  away,  where  he  could 
behold  it  no  more.  Exquisitely  sensitive  by 
nature,  his  whole  being  was  now  all  nerve  and 
feeling,  lacerated  to  the  extremest  degree  of 
suffering.  She  was  placed  by  the  side  of  her 
little  Lam,  and  there  he  planted  the  flowers  she 
had  best  loved.  He  laid  himself  down  on  the 
ground,  and  moaned  like  a  faithful  dog,  on  his 
master's  grave.  He  thought  of  the  stories  others 
had  told  him  concerning  his  petted  childhood ; 
he  remembered  her  sympathy  and  good  advice 
when  he  was  first  in  love  with  Zaida ;  he  recalled 
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a  thousand  instances  of  her  indulgent  kindness ; 
the  whole  crowned  by  the  precious  gift  of  free- 
dom. He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
thought  that  he  should  never  again  have  her  to 
rely  upon.  He  had  no  heart  for  anythmg  but 
to  tend  the  flowers  on  those  graves. 

When  this  storm  of  grief  began  to  subside,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought,  "Whatever 
happens  now,  I  can  never  again  suffer  as  I  have 
suffered."  More  than  a  week  passed  before  he 
heard  that  Madame  Van  der  Veen  had  left  no 
will;  that  she  had  survived  all  her  immediate 
relatives ;  and  that  the  nearest  heir  to  the  pro- 
perty resided  at  Manilla.  This  was  a  stunning 
blow.  Zaida  reminded  him  how  their  good 
mistress  had  instructed  them  to  pray  to  God 
when  they  were  in  trouble ;  and  many  a  fervent, 
imploring  supplication  ascended  from  their  hum- 
ble hut.  Jan  resolved  to  plead  earnestly  with 
the  heir,  and  he  comforted  himself  with  the  idea 
that  the  physician  would  tell  him  how  their  kind 
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mistress  had  spoken  of  tlieir  freedom  during 
her  illness.  But  even  if  his  entreaties  should 
prevail  with  the  stranger,  where  could  they 
live?  Could  they  be  sure  of  finding  employ- 
ment? He  spent  every  leisure  moment  in 
weaving  mats  and  baskets  for  sale,  and  the 
childi'en  were  kept  busy  gathering  wild  fruits 
for  the  market.  Those  things  sold  for  a  very 
low  price,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  indeed 
before  he  could  acquire  a  piece  of  land  and  a 
hut  by  that  process.  But  the  gold  piece!  He 
felt  of  his  girdle  to  ascertain  if  it  was  safe. 
Yes,  it  was  there  j  a  nest  egg,  from  which  his 
imagination  hatched  a  large  brood  of  chickens. 
Hope  struggled  with  anxiety  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  Zaida,  who  always  looked  on  the  bright  side, 
continually  repeated  her  belief  that  everything 
would  turn  out  well.  But,  at  last,  news  arrived 
that  the  heir  did  not  intend  to  visit  Java ;  that 
he  had  intrusted  the  business  to  an  agent,  with 
instructions  to  sell  all  the  property,  of  every 
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description,  and  remit  the  proceeds  to  him. 
Poor  Jan  thouglit  lie  could  never  again  suffer  as 
he  had  suffered ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  This 
last  blow  broke  him  down  entirelj''.  A  vision  of 
the  auction  stand,  with  his  children  bid  off  to 
different  purchasers,  was  always  before  him. 
The  lashes  and  shrieks  which  had  so  much 
impressed  his  youthful  mind,  forever  resounded 
in  his  imagination ;  but  now  the  shrieks  came 
from  Zaida  and  their  little  ones. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  preceded  the 
sale,  he  could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep.  He  became 
emaciated  and  haggard,  to  sucli  a  degree  that  all 
who  knew  him  felt  i>ity  for  him.  The  sympa- 
thizing feeling  was,  however,  soon  quieted  by 
saying  to  themselves,  "  It  is  a  hard  case,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Poor  fellow!  I  hope  they 
will  find  kind  masters."  The  physician  spoke 
to  many  people  in  Grdsik  and  its  neighbourhood, 
declaring  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 

Madame  Van  der  Veen  had  fully  intended  they 
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should  all  be  free.  He  told  the  agent  how  her 
mind  was  troubled  upon  the  subject  during  her 
delirium.  He  replied  that  he  was  very  soriy 
the  lady  had  left  no  will,  but  it  was  no  affair  of 
his ;  he  must  obey  the  instructions  he  had 
received.  The  case  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  Many  of  the  Dutch  residents  shook 
their  heads  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  said, 
"  The  English  are  in  the  right ;  this  system  is  a 
disgrace  and  a  blight  upon  our  island." 

All  the  day  preceding  the  auction,  Jan  lay 
moaning  at  the  grave  of  his  mistress.  All  night 
he  wandered  round,  looking  at  the  flowers  in  the 
moonlight.  He  had  tended  them  so  long  they 
seemed  to  know  him,  and  to  nod  a  sorrowful 
farewell.  Sadder  still  it  was  to  look  upon  the 
bamboo  hut  and  its  enclosure,  connected  with 
the  garden  by  a  little  open-work  gate.  That 
bridal  home,  which  his  kind  mistress  had  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  which  was  consecrated  to 
his  memory  by  so  many  years  of  humble  happi- 
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ncss,  never  liad  it  seemed  so  dear  to  him  as  now. 
There  stood  the  loom,  where  he  had  so  often 
seen  Zaida  at  work.  There  was  the  gambang 
he  had  made  for  himself,  the  sounds  of  which 
his  departed  master  and  mistress  used  to  love  to 
hear  mingled  with  tlieir  voices,  softened  by  the 
evening  air  on  which  they  floated  across  the 
garden.  There  hung  the  old  guitar  she  had 
given  him  in  boyhood ;  and  by  its  side  was  the 
violin,  a  parting  present  from  the  young  English- 
man. Even  if  he  was  allowed  to  retain  these, 
would  they  ever  sound  again,  as  they  had 
sounded  there  ?  As  the  dawning  light  revealed 
each  familiar  object,  a  stifling  pain  swelled  more 
and  more  within  his  heart.  When  he  saw  his 
children  eating  what  would,  perhaps,  be  their 
last  breakfast  together,  every  gourd  shell  that 
contained  their  little  mess  of  rice  seemed  more 
valuable,  in  his  eyes,  than  crown  jewels  to  a 
dethroned  monarch.  Overcome  with  the  strug- 
gle, he  laid  himself  down  on  th»  mat  and  sobbed. 
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Zaida,  always  liopefiil,  had  borne  up  tolerably 
well  till  now;  but  now  she  yielded  to  despair, 
and  rocked  backward  and  forward  violently, 
groaning  aloud.  Eight  children,  the  oldest  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  three  years 
old,  sat  on  the  floor  weeping,  or  hiding  their 
heads  in  their  mother's  lap.  Thus  they  were 
found  by  the  man  who  came  to  take  them  to  the 
auction  at  Gresik.  Poor  Jan !  how  often,  in 
the  latter  years,  had  vague  presentiments  of  this 
flitted  across  his  mind,  when  he  jmssed  that 
dreadful  place!  He  too  well  remembered  the 
heartless  jokes  and  the  fiimiliar  handling  which 
had  made  him  shrink  from  the  j)ossibility  of  such 
'  a  fate  for  his  wife  and  children.  Zaida,  indeed, 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  jealousy  for  any  cruel 
master's  Avife.  She  was  not  hideously  ugly,  like 
most  slaves  of  her  age,  in  that  withering  climate ; 
but  her  girlish  beauty  had  all  departed,  except  a 
ghost  of  it  still  lingering  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 
Their  light  was  rfo  longer  mii'thful,  but  they  were 
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Still  beautiful  in  colour,  and  expressed,  as  it  were, 
tlie  faint  echo  of  a  laugli,  in  their  peculiar  outline 
and  long  curling  lashes.  By  her  side  stood  a 
daughter,  twelve  years  old,  quite  as  handsome  as 
she  was  at  that  age ;  and  another,  of  ten,  with 
her  f{ither*s  gazelle  eyes,  and  the  golden  yellow 
complexion,  which  Javanese  poets  are  accustomed 
to  praise  as  the  perfection  of  loveliness.  The 
wretched  aspect  of  the  father  and  mother  struck 
all  beholders.  When  Jan  mounted  the  stand, 
he  cast  one  despairing  glance  around  him,  and 
lingered  longest  on  the  smallest  lamb  of  his  flock, 
who  was  crying  with  terror,  and  clinging  fast  to 
her  mother's  skirts.  He  tossed  his  arms  wildly 
upward,  gave  one  loud  groan,  then  bowed  his 
head  and  wept  in  silence.  Poor  Zaida  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  whole  group  trem- 
bled like  leaves  in  a  storm.  The  auctioneer 
called  out,  "  Here 's  a  valuable  lot,  gentlemen. 
Eight  healthy,  good-looking  children.  The  father 

and  mother  still  young  enough  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
8* 
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work,  and  botli  of  excellent  character.  Whoever 
will  bid  six  thousand  florins  [$2,333]  for  them 
may  have  them ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  bargain." 
It  was  no  comfort  to  the  poor  victims  to  be 
offered  in  a  lot;  for  they  might  be  bought  by 
speculators,  who  would  separate  them.  Jan 
listened,  with  all  his  soul  in  his  ears.  Not  a 
voice  was  heard.  The  auctioneer  >vaited  a 
moment  before  he  called  out,  "Will  you  say 
four  thousand  florins,  gentlemen  ? "  No  one 
spoke.  "  Shall  I  have  tAvo  thousand  florins  ? 
That  is  really  too  cheap."  Still  all  remained 
silent. 

Jan  had  never  forgotten  that  his  master  had 
said  the  law  allowed  slaves  to  buy  themselves. 
His  poverty  had  hitherto  prevented  his  deriving 
any  consolation  from  that  thought.  But  now  a 
ray  of  hope  darted  through  his  soul.  He  raised 
his  drooping  head  suddenly,  and  a  gleam,  like 
the  rising  sun,  passed  over  his  pale,  haggard 
countenance,  as  he  said,  eagerly,  "  I  will  give  a 
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golden  ducat."  Then  dropping  on  his  knees,  he 
exclaimed,  in  imploring  tones,  which  intense 
emotion  rendered  thrilling,  Oh,  gentlemen,  do  iHt 
bid  over  me.  It  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  Oh, 
good  gentlemen,  do  n't  bid  over  me  ! "  Tears 
dropped  from  the  eyes  of  many  young  people ; 
the  agent  swallowed  hard ;  and  even  the  auc- 
tioneer was  conscious  of  a  choking  feeling  in  his 
throat.  There  was  dead  silence  for  more  than 
a  minute.  Then  was  heard  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  hammer,  followed  by  these  words :  "  The 
whole  lot  is  going  for  a  ducat.  [$2  20  cents.] 
Going !  going !  gone  !  to  Jan  Van  der  Veen ! " 

It  was  one  of  humanity's  inspired  moments; 
when  men  are  raised  above  the  base  influences 
of  this  earth,  and  see  things  as  Si)irits  see  them 
in  the  light  of  heaven.  Hats,  turbans,  and 
handkerchiefs  waved,  and  a  cheerful  "hurra!" 
met  the  ears  of  the  redeemed  captives.  Jan 
belonged  to  himself,  and  owned  all  his  family! 
Verily,  the  blessing  of  heaven  did  go  w^ith  the 
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Englishman's  golden  ducat,  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  what  he  dreamed  of  when  he  gave  it. 
Jan  could  hardly  credit  his  own  senses.  The 
reaction  from  despair  to  such  overwhelming  joy 
was  too  much  for  him.  His  brain  was  dizzy, 
and  his  limbs  trembled.  When  he  tried  to  rise, 
he  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  if  Zaida  had 
not  caught  him  in  her  arms.  "  Poor  fellow ! 
poor  fellow ! "  murmured  some  of  the  spectators. 
A  man  took  off  his  hat,  dropped  a  florin  into  it, 
and  passing  it  round,  said,  "  Give  him  a  trifle, 
gentlemen,  to  set  himself  up  with.  He  has 
always  been  a  good,  industrious  fellow,  and  his 
mistress  meant  to  provide  for  him.  Give  him  a 
trifle,  gentlemen ! "  There  was  a  noise  of  falling 
coin.  Zaida  pulled  her  husband  by  the  sleeve, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Thank  the  gentle- 
men." He  seemed  like  one  half  awake ;  but  he 
made  an  effort,  and  said,  "Thank  you,  good 

gentlemen !    May  God  bless  you  and  your  " 

He  would  have  added  children ;  but  his  eye 
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happened  to  rest  on  his  own  smallest  darling, 
and  the  thought  that  nobody  could  take  her  from 
him  now  choked  his  utterance.  lie  covered  his 
face  with  his  thin  liands,  and  wept. 

Was  the  golden  ducat  all  that  poor  despairing 
slave  OAved  to  the  good  Englishman  ?  No ;  that 
was  the  smallest  part  of  the  debt ;  for  to  the 
moral  influence  of  his  conversation,  and  the  books 
and  papers  he  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
might  mainly  be  attributed  the  changing  public 
sentiment,  which  rendered  the  crowd  silent  at  that 
mournful  scene,  and  thus  enabled  the  auctioneer 
to  exclaim,  "  The  whole  lot  going  for  a  ducat ! 
Going !  gone  !  to  Jan  Van  der  Veen !    Hurra ! " 


Wayland,  Mass.,  1855. 
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Sljc  Ballab  of  (Sbtuarb  Warns. 

BY    JAMES    FREEMAN  CLAKKE. 

Beneath  the  guard,  'mid  tumult  wild,  the  Free- 
dom-seeker clung,  half  drowned, 

Beaten  and  drenched,  as  each  black  wave  in 
deafening  horror  roared  around. 

Mothers  and  children,  just  above,  in  warm  and 

lighted  state-rooms  lay. 
Yet  trembled  at  the  rising  gale,  and  in  their 

terror  wished  for  day. 

As  each  vast  wave  comes  rolling  up,  the  steamer's 

shining  prow  emerges, 
Then  plunges  forward,  diving  down,  and  rolls 

amid  the  boiling  surges. 
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Poor  wrclcli !  did  then  thy  courage  fail  ?  didst 
thou  for  Egypt's  flesh-pots  sigh  ? 

Better  to  live  a  fixttened  slave,  than  m  this  night 
of  horror  die. 


Better  the  bacon  and  the  corn,  the  rude  night- 
license  of  the  slave, 

Though  dread  of  whips  still  seasons  mirth,  than 
this  remorseless  freezing  wave. 

Not  so  —  not  backward  turns  his  thought,  but 

forward  each  emotion  strains 
Toward  the  dear  city  of  his  youth,  while  one 

controlling  hope  sustains. 

City  of  boyhood — where  his  friends  his  comhig 

still  with  trust  await, 
And  now,  perchance,  by  midnight  fire,  discuss 

his  absence  and  his  fate. 
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City  where  still  the  State  House  stands  wherein 

the  solemn  words  Avere  said, 
Words,  whose  deep  meaning  stirred  the  world, 

for  whose  great  sense  our  fathers  bled. 

City  where  now  our  little  men  the  fathers'  liberal 

thought  disown, 
Where  Kane  and  Grier  mock  at  right  —  dogs, 

yelping  for  their  master's  bone. 

City  whose  peaceful  streets  to-night  the  brilliant 

gas  serenely  laves. 
The  while  its  more  than  Spartan  son  black  death 

at  every  moment  braves. 

Though  every  moment  seems  an  age,  for  long, 

long  hours  he  braves  it  still, 
"Come  Death  or  Freedom" — faint  the  voice, 

but  steadfast  the  unconquered  will. 
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"  Come  Death  or  Freedom."    Death  draws  near; 

but  overhead  the  sailors  stand, 
They  bend  below  to  heave  the  lead  —  swing  out 

the  plummet  from  their  hand. 

They  hear  the  cry  —  they  haste  to  helj)  —  kind 
hearts  within  each  roughened  form. 

They  lift  the  dying  man  aloft — they  feed  him, 
clothe  him,  tend  and  warm. 

So!  stands  he  safe,  escaped  at  last,  freed  from 

the  dread  plantation  fate. 
The  steamer,  on  whose  deck  he  treads,  comes 

from  his  native  town  and  state. 

Alas!  not  so  —  for  he  is  hlack!    The  negro's 

rights  are  easy  spoil, 
For  him  no  shelter  in  our  homes,  for  him  no 

freedom  on  our  soil. 
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Free-born,  and  by  heroic  act  his  stolen  freedom 
won  again, 

The  helpless  man  is  seized  and  bound,  once  more 
to  bear  the  master's  chain. 

The  Captain  stoutly  swears ;  the  Judge  mouths 
law  with  face  composed  and  grave ; 

That  Southern  merchants  may  be  pleased,  once 
more  a  man  becomes  a  slave. 

Alas!  how  cruel  and  how  cold  our  common 

human  heart  may  grow. 
When  coward  fear  or  selfish  hope  the  lazy 

conscience  overflow! 

But  freeze  the  conscience  in  its  depths  by  formal 

precedents  and  rules. 
The  low  expediency  of  states,  the  hollow  maxims 

of  the  schools. 
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And  not  in  Indian  jungle  wild  has  fiercest  tiger 
ever  ran, 

As  unrelenting  and  as  hard  as  such  a  conscience 
renders  man. 


Go  ye,  who  seek  in  Plutarch's  page  romantic  acts 

and  lives  sublime. 
Go  to  these  martyr  slaves  and  learn  the  Romance 

of  our  Land  and  Time. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury,  1855. 
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PauSi  September  29,  1855. 

Madame, 

Seeing  you  on  the  point  of  departing  for 
America,  I  cannot  forbear  entreating  you  to  be 
the  bearer  of  my  tribute  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion to  one  of  your  compatriots.  Need  I  add 
that  I  have  in  view  our  holy  cause  of  human 
Freedom,  and  one  of  its  most  eminent  defenders, 
Mr.  Garrison?  Every  word  he  utters  is  dic- 
tated by  the  deepest  sense  of  justice ;  but  his 
recent  discourse  on  the  anniversary  of  British 
Colonial  Emancii^ation,  is  distinguislied  not  only 
by  its  profound  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
emancipated,  but  by  that  rigourously  just  reason- 
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ing,  and  that  clear,  firm,  and  above  all,  moral 
logic  which  leads  him  to  prefer  the  separation  of 
the  States  to  the  continuance  of  Slavery.  It  is 
by  this  trait  that  I  recognize  the  true  Abolition- 
ist, and  the  truly  worthy  man.  It  was  with 
the  truest  joy  that  I  read  those  strong  and  noble 
words,  each  going  straight  to  its  end,  acknowl- 
edging no  law  superior  to  the  sentiment  of  right 
engraven  in  the  human  conscience  hv  its  divine 
Creator,  and  disdaining  all  the  common  place 
sophistry  of  weakness  and  hypocrisy  that  is  so 
often  employed  in  these  discussions. 

Deeply  touched  by  this  discourse  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, I  feel  that  a  Cause  so  holy,  defended  by 
such  advocates,  could  not  fail  to  triumph,  if 
urged  forward  without  delay.  Every  action, 
every  word,  which  brings  nearer  the  time  of  this 
triumph,  is  a  blessing  to  millions  of  unfortunate 
beings. 

May  Almighty  Grod  crown  with  success  the 

generous  labours  of  all  these  noble  men,  who, 
9* 
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after  all,  are  but  following  the  commands  and 
walking  in  the  ways  traced  by  his  holy  will ! 

May  I  entreat  of  you,  Madame,  the  kindness 
of  presenting  to  Mr.  Garrison  the  accom^ianying 
copy  of  my  work,  by  which  he  will  see  that  a 
co-labourer  in  another  hemisphere  luis  long 
wrought  in  the  same  vineyard  of  the  Lord ;  if 
not  with  the  same  renown,  I  may,  at  least, 
venture  to  say  with  the  same  disinterestedness, 
with  the  same  self  abnegation,  with  the  same 
love  for  the  oppressed.  Even  the  efforts  I  made 
in  their  behalf  they  could  never  directly  know, 
for  exile  and  proscription  liave  comjielled  me  to 
live  far  from  my  own  land,  and  to  plead  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  a  language  which  is 
neither  theirs  nor  mine.  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  all  success  obtained  in  America 
in  the  cause  of  the  coloured  race  will  be 
eminently  serviceable  to  my  poor  countrymen 
in  Bussia.  It  is  then,  first,  as  a  man,  and 
secondly  as  a  Russian,  that  I  hail  the  efforts  of 
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Mr.  Garrison  and  his  fellow-labourers  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  Country  from  the  hideous 
plague-spot  of  Slavery. 

Receive,  Madame,  my  earnest  good  wishes  for 
your  voyage.  May  Heaven  grant  that  in  again 
beholding  your  native  Country,  you  may  there 
find  new  consolations  and  fresh  encouragements 
to  persevere  in  the  great  Cause  which  you  have 
made  the  principal  object  of  your  life. 

Accept,  at  the  same  time,  the  expression  of 
my  high  respect. 

N.  TOURGUENEFF. 

To  Mrs.  IIenry  Grafton  Chapuait. 
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iCag  of  tijc  illotintaiti^cr. 

BY    HARRIET     WIN8L0W  LIST. 

Who  would  come  and  live  with  me 
Must  nor  slave,  nor  tyrant  be ; 
Self-reliant,  free,  and  bold. 
With  resources  manifold, 
Must  he  be  who  here  would  find 
Food  for  body  and  for  mind, 
Yet  no  rude  advantage  seek 
O'er  the  ignorant  and  weak. 

Learning  from  the  city  brought, 
Friend,  will  here  avail  thee  naught ; 
Maimers  which  refined  they  call, 
Here  were  false  and  fawning  all ; 
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Morals  there  considered  nice, 
Would  be  here  but  artifice ; 
Freedom,  such  as  they  revere, 
Laughs  to  scorn  the  mountaineer. 
True,  her  name  is  shouted  loud, 
To  and  by  the  thoughtless  crowd ; 
And  her  banners  float  and  fall 
Over  temple,  tower,  and  hall ; 
And  with  well  becoming  pride 
Are  her  heroes  deified ; 
Yet  let  some  poor  pilgrim  bring, 
After  weary  wandering. 
All  with  fear  and  suffering  faint, 
To  those  halls  his  piteous  plaint, 
Asking  only  leave  to  be 
As  his  Maker  made  him — free; 
Though  for  freedom  he  has  dared 
More  than  those  same  heroes  had ; 
Though  their  wrongs,  compared  to  his, 
Were  but  trivial  grievances ; 
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Yet  the  Nation's  grave  decree 
Is  —  perpetual  Slavery. 
Haply  many  there  may  be 
Who  protest  indignantly, 
And  for  justice  boldly  call, 
Shouting  "Liberty  for  all;" 
Yet  that  word,  so  vast,  I  find, 
Only  means  with  them,  mankind ; 
Deeming,  with  conceit  perverse, 
Mankind  the  whole  universe. 
Lowlier  creatures  may  be  used, 
Worked,  and  driven,  and  abused. 
Yet  their  wrongs  few  sorrowing  heed ; 
For  their  Rights  what  champions  plead  ? 
Their  inferiority, 

Wliich  one  might  suppose  would  be 
Surest  safeguard  from  abuse. 
Is  their  tyrants'  sole  excuse ; 
Mute,  defenceless,  they  may  be 
Injured  with  impunity. 
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What  but  the  old  law  of  might, 
Makes  such  domination  right  ? 
For  authority,  I  know 
Some  will  to  the  Bible  go ; 
For  what  system  of  abuse 
Finds  not  therein  its  excuse  ? 
And  the  devil  laughs  to  see 
What  the  saints  so  sanguinely, 
As  their  surest  fortress  mount, 
Telling  to  his  own  account. 

But  if  thou  wouldst  gladly  see 
All  God's  creatures  truly  free, 
Come  then  to  the  hills  with  me. 

Come  where  Nature  is  depicted 
In  her  wildest,  loveliest  moods, 

Wliere  her  voices,  unrestricted, 
Fill  the  leafy  solitudes. 

Timorous  creatures,  here  forgetting 
All  their  old  timidity. 
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Trust  in  man  without  regretting, 
Come,  then,  to  the  hills  with  me. 

Canst  thou  from  the  mountain  streamlet 

Draw  a  sweeter  draught  than  wine, 
And  no  heavy  hardship  deem  it 

On  its  simple  fruits  to  dine  ? 
In  the  voices  of  the  wildwood 

Wouldst  thou  hear  a  symphony 
That  brings  back  the  hours  of  childhood? 

Come,  then,  to  the  hills  with  me. 

Freedom  into  music  gushes 

Joyously  among  the  hills, 
Where  the  mountain  torrent  rushes. 

Aided  by  a  thousand  rills. 
Winds,  and  woods,  and  waters  meeting 

In  one  choral  harmony. 
Here  unite  to  give  thee  greeting ; 

Come,  then,  to  the  hills  with  me. 
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Thou  wilt  hear  no  note  of  mourning, 

Hear  no  rude,  discordant  jars, 
From  the  flowers  their  base  adorning, 

Till  their  summits  greet  the  stars. 
Of  thy  thi'aldom  art  thou  weary. 

Longing  nearer  heaven  to  be  ? 
Here  the  eagle  builds  his  eyrie, 

Come,  then,  to  the  hills  with  me. 

Melroee,  1855. 
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BY    EDMUND  QUINCY. 

The  ancients  painted  the  Avenging  Nemesis, 
winged  with  a  rudder  and  a  wheel,  emblems  of 
the  swiftness  of  her  speed  in  overtaking  the 
wicked,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  from  her 
inevitable  hand,  either  by  sea  or  land.  Thus 
did  the  Mythologists  of  old  typify  the  Divine 
Justice,  which  has  never  slumbered  nor  slept 
from  the  beginning ;  but,  soon  or  slow,  has  ever 
overtaken  the  transgressor  of  the  Divine  Laws. 
There  is  a  Nemesis  for  the  Nations,  too.  The 
Goddess 

"  who  never  yet  of  htunan  wrong, 

Lost  the  unbalanced  scale," 
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permits  not  the  offender  to  shelter  himself  in  the 
multitude  of  his  confederates.  She  suffers  not  the 
punishment  of  a  crime  to  be  evaded  because  its 
perpetrator  is  an  Empire.  The  ancient  Nemesis 
had  for  her  especial  office  the  vindication  of  the 
insulted  majesty  of  the  Gods.  Impiety  and 
blasphemy  v.^ere  crimes  which  she  never  forgot 
to  visit  upon  the  he-ads  of  the  offenders.  But 
what  more  gross  form  of  blasphemy  and  impiety 
can  there  be  than  that  which  tramples  under  foot 
the  living  image  of  the  Living  Grod?  If  the 
Nemesis  of  old  never  spared  those  that  had 
insulted  the  graven  images  of  the  Gods  of  Olym- 
pus, can  she  now  pasg  by  the  desecrated  temples 
of  immortal  minds,  and  the  broken  altars  of 
human  hearts? 

The  Mythologic  Nemesis  is  but  the  personi- 
fication of  the  great  Law  of  Inevitable  Penalty. 
From  the  earliest^ilawn  of  civilization,  and  long 
before  it,  in  the  thick  midnight  of  primeval 
barbarism,  the  great  truth  had  forced  itself  upon 
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men's  minds,  that  pain  and  suffering  were  the 
appointed  expiation  of  guilt,  the  necessary  pen- 
alty of  violated  law.  This  dispensation  of  suffer- 
ing they  leai'ned  to  attribute  to  supernatural 
agencies.  And  hence  arose  their  liturgies  and 
rituals,  from  the  simplest  offerings  of  the  savage 
to  the  gorgeous  ceremonials,  the  smoking  heca- 
tombs, the  splendid  shows  and  games  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  neither  m  the  older 
world,  nor  yet  in  these  latter  days,  has  the  great 
truth  been  properly  evolved,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Divine  Justice  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
misdeeds  of  nations  as  to  those  of  individuals, — 
to  the  crimes  of  empires  as  of  men ;  and  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  appointed  penalty  for 
the  many,  any  more  than  for  the  one.  Some 
dim  perceptions,  indeed,  if  the  great  truth  of 
national  accountability  have  been  reached,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  but  it  has  always 
been  liindered  of  its  appropriate  work  by  the 
fond  belief  that  the  Divine  Justice  could  be 
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averted  by  incantations,  or  sacrifices,  or  outward 
liumiliations  and  long  prayers  —  forgetting,  or 
ignorant,  tliat  reparation  to  the  wronged,  and 
a  forsaking  of  wickedness,  is  the  only  repent- 
ance, of  men  or  nations,  that  needeth  not  to  be 
repented  of. 

The  whole  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  proofs 
of  this  truth.  From  the  days  of  "  the  nations 
that  died  before  the  sight "  downwards,  the  seeds 
of  national  decay  will  always  be  found  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  nation's  own  hands.  Disre- 
gard of  human  rights  may  be  always  found  to  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  every  revolution,  to  be  the  cause, 
proximate  or  remote,  of  all  the  ruins  of  empires. 
The  slavish  abjectness  of  the  subjects  of  the  Great 
King  enabled  "  the  rapid  Greek "  to  fly  in  con- 
quering career  over  Asia.  The  petty  ambitions 
and  giant  treacheries  of  the  States  of  Greece, 
each  striving  to  overreach  the  other,  and  with 
the  injustice  of  domestic  servitude  undermining 

them  ail,  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  aggres- 
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sions  of  Macedonia,  and  then  for  the  triumphs 
of  Rome.  And  Rome,  herself,  her  history  one 
agglomeration  of  cruelty  and  wrong,  unjust  in  her 
conquests,  faithless  in  her  policy,  bloody  in  her 
factions,  cruel  in  her  sports,  and  hideous  in  her 
vices,  Rome  is  a  signal  proof  that  Nemesis  never 
sleeps,  but  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  mightiest 
empire  as  well  as  the  obscurest  criminal.  Her 
long  ages  of  imperial  grandeur  were  only  so 
many  reprieves  from  her  appointed  doom.  Her 
constitution,  invigorated  by  the  hardships  of  her 
youth,  and  grown  up  gradually  to  its  giant  strength 
and  overshadowing  vastness,  long  resisted  the 
attacks  from  without,  and  the  distempers  from 
within,  to  which  it  at  last  yielded.  But  the 
tireless  wings  of  Nemesis  kept  pace  with  th^ 
flight  of  her  ages,  and  her  avenging  hand  freed 
the  earth  from  the  baleful  shadow  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

Modern  history  is  full  of  "  modem  instances  " 
to  the  same  effect.    Two  centuries  ago,  and 
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Spain  was  the  terror  of  the  Protestant  world,  — 
and  "  now  none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence." 
And  why?  Let  her  inquisition  at  home,  and 
her  colonial  policy  abroad,  answer.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  what  seemed  more 
firmly  established  than  the  dynasty  of  Louis 
XIV?  Though  shorn  of  some  of  the  beams  of 
its  earlier  glories,  and  of  its  hopes  of  universal 
empire,  still,  at  home,  it  looked  as  settled  as  the 
steadfast  earth  itself.  A  despotism  seemed  to 
be  consolidated  that  would  endure  for  ages,  and 
all  the  people  seemed  to  love  to  have  it  so.  And 
yet  in  about  seventy-five  years  from  the  death  of 
Louis,  a  quantity  of  encyclopaedists  and  pamph- 
leteers had  sneered  and  scoffed  the  fabric  all  to 
pieces.  But  whence  had  these  men  the  power 
that  enabled  them  to  breathe  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  centuries,  and  they  were  not  ?  It  was 
the  tyrannic  contempt  politically  annihilating  the 
millions  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  thou- 
sands, that  had  eaten  out  the  life  of  those 
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institutions,  and  exposed  them  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  breath. 

And  in  the  clouds  which  overhang  Enfjland 
herself,  what  do  we  see  but  the  consequences  of 
her  lust  of  conquest,  her  2)assion  for  war,  her 
selfish  policy,  her  class  legislation  ?  Her  case  is 
indeed  widely  different  from  that  of  France  or 
Spain.  The  popular  element  in  her  government, 
the  elasticity  of  her  Constitution,  the  moral  qual- 
ities of  her  middling  classes,  her  great  resources, 
and  their  dispersion  in  comparatively  many 
hands,  are  among  her  safeguards  from  the 
sudden  destruction  of  elder  empires.  But  her 
salvation  is  to  be  worked  out  solely  by  her 
struggles  to  regain  a  more  normal  condition,  to 
bring  her  policy  and  government  into  a  greater 
conformity  to  the  Divine  Law^s.  The  revolutions 
which  have  illustrated  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  her  history,  ominous  of  more  illustrious  ones 
yet  to  come,  are  most  hopeful  symptoms  of  a 
better  state  of  things.    It  is  a  herculean  task, 
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indeed,  to  unclog  the  wheels  of  the  public  pros- 
perity from  the  effete  institutions,  the  hereditary 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  the  overshadowing 
debt,  the  hosts  of  crime  and  the  armies  of  pau- 
perism, which  threaten  to  check  their  progress 
forever.  But  there  is  yet  power,  if  there  be  yet 
wisdom  and  virtue  enough,  in  the  British  people, 
to  surmount  these  evils,  and  to  place  their  free- 
dom and  prosperity  on  a  stronger  and  more 
enduring  basis  than  any  empire  of  past  or  present 
times.  The  experiment  of  popular  institutions, 
in  trial  there,  is  the  most  interesting,  because  the 
most  hopeful,  of  any  now  to  be  beheld. 

Very  different  from  this  in  the  interest  which 
hope  imparts,  is  the  experiment,  as  it  is  falsely 
called,  which  is  in  progress  in  this  country. 
Falsely  called  so,  because  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  failed.  More  evil  and  more  full 
of  shame  is  our  estate  thmi  that  of  the  monarchies 
of  the  Old  World.  For  they  have  grown  and 
struggled  up  to  their  present  condition  through 
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much  tribulation.  Their  institutions  date  far 
back  in  the  night  of  the  mediaeval  period,  and 
they  have  the  interests,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
habitudes  of  centuries  to  contend  with,  when  they 
make  an  effort  at  progress.  They  («innot  move 
without  disturbing  institutions  and  customs,  which 
seem  to  be  intertwined  with  the  very  heart-strings 
of  their  national  existence.  Reformation,  with 
them,  in  some  sort,  implies  Destruction.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
desired  change.  The  lever  must  be  applied  to 
the  foundation  of  the  mass,  and  multitudes  can 
see  nothing  but  ruin  in  the  radical  changes  which 
only  can  be  effectual.  The  experience  of  our 
country  has  been  the  very  opposite  of  this.  We 
had  taken  our  portion  and  gone  into  a  far  country. 
We  had  "  all  the  world  before  us  to  choose,"  and 
we  might  have  had  Providence  for  our  guide,  too; 
at  any  rate,  we  had  the  whole  past  experience 
of  the  world  for  our  warning.  And  yet  we 
refused  to  be  profited  by  it.    Severing  our  bond 
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of  union  with  England  under  a  pretence  of  Lib- 
erty, we  made  the  most  odious  form  of  Slavery 
the  bond  of  union  among  ourselves.  Escaping 
from  an  aristocratic  form  of  government,  we 
established  another  of  which  the  supreme  element 
was  the  compactest  of  oligarchies,  resting  upon 
ownership  in  human  flesh.  And  we  so  contrived 
our  institutions  as  to  give  this  Oligarchy  a  voice 
potential  in  all  our  public  affairs ;  to  constitute  it^ 
in  fact,  the  only  Estate  of  the  Realm.  Under 
this  tyranny  have  the  millions  of  the  Free  States, 
and  millions  of  the  Slave  States,  suffered  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  And  we  have  so  con- 
trived our  machinery  of  State,  that  there  is 
positively  and  possibly  no  escape  from  it,  except 
by  a  Revolution  in  the  Government.  "We  have 
been  plunged  into  wars,  hampered  with  enormous 
debts,  the  policy  of  the  country  made  the  mere 
plaything  of  the  dominant  power;  and  yet  we 
have  so  tied  our  own  hands  that  we  can  make 
no  effectual  resistance  while  the  present  Consti- 
tution and  Union  endure. 
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Now  why  does  this  state  of  things  exist  ?  For 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  other  republics 
and  empires  have  been  dragged  down  to  the 
dust.  Because  we  have  set  the  Eternal  Laws  of 
Justice  at  defiance  for  our  own  imagined  advan- 
tage. Because  we  have  tried  to  offer  up  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  rights  of  other  men  to  the  idol  of  our 
own  prosperity.  Because  we  have  been  content 
to  hold  the  chain  of  men  as  good  as  ourselves, 
for  the  hope  (bitterly  disappointed)  of  being  per- 
mitted to  share  in  their  spoils.  But  this  could 
not  be.  Nemesis  was  neither  dead  nor  sleeping. 
Her  wings  were  swift  to  pursue  us.  Close 
behind  us  have  we  heard  on  the  land  the  roar  of 
her  wheel,  and  on  the  waves  the  creaking  of  her 
rudder.  The  prosperity  for  which  we  thought 
to  barter  away  the  soul  of  the  nation,  has  not 
been  ours.  It  has  been  an  intermittent,  a  fever- 
ish, a  deceptive  prosperity,  at  the  best  —  a  pros- 
perity enjoyed  in  spite,  and  not  because  of  our 
Nationality.    We  are  held  to  the  strictest  letter 
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of  our  compact  with  Slavery,  and  forced  to  lay 
our  hospitality,  our  humanity,  our  honour  on  its 
altar,  while  Slavery  is  held  to  no  promises  made 
to  us.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  to  be  left  to 
its  tender  mercies,  we  must  catch  and  send  back 
its  escaping  victims  forever,  and  must  submit 
forever  to  be  driven  onward  by  the  crack  of  its 
cart-whip.  At  least,  until  we  can  summon  spirit 
enough  to  do  justice  at  once  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  Slaves  we  help  to  keep  in  chains.  It  is  to 
urge  us  to  do  this  justice  and  tliis  mercy,  that 
Nemesis  never  forsakes  us.  Sometimes  we 
flatter  ourselves,  for  a  season,  that  we  have 
escaped  from  her.  But  anon  we  hear  the  thun- 
der of  Iier  wings  behind  us.  Even  now  they 
overshadow  us  as  with  the  gloom  of  destiny. 
It  is  in  our  choice  whether  she  shall  be  an 
avenging  or  a  guardian  angel. 

Dedham,  Ifws.,  1855. 
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BY     SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW, 

O  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move ! 
Whose  Love  is  Law,  whose  Law  is  Love ; 
Wliose  present  spirit  waits  to  fill 
The  soul  which  comes  to  do  Thy  will ; 

Unto  Thy  children's  spirits  teach 
Thy  Love,  beyond  the  power  of  speech. 
And  make  them  know,  with  joyful  awe. 
The  encircling  presence  of  Thy  Law ! 

That  Law  doth  give  to  Truth  and  Right, 
Howe'er  despised,  a  conquering  might. 
And  makes  each  fondly-worshipped  Lie 
And  boasting  "Wrong  to  cower  and  die. 


IIY?JN. 


It5  patient  working  doth  fulfill 
Man's  hope  and  God's  all-perfect  will, 
Nor  suffers  one  true  word  or  thought, 
Or  deed  of  love  to  come  to  nought. 

Such  faith,  O  God,  our  spirits  fill 
That  we  may  work  in  patience  still, 
And,  through  the  struggling  Present,  see 
The  nobler  Future  that  shall  he ! 


Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Sl)e  (ilon0eqnence0  of  tHoual  ]ptet^. 

BY    CHARLES    FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

It  is  well  for  us,  poor  mortals,  that  there  is  a 
Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  for  in  rough-hewing 
them  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  wisest  often 
make  enormous  mistakes.  Neither  is  it  to  the 
fourth  generation  only  that  posterity  suffers  from 
them,  for  there  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
penalty  has  been  extending  over  a  surface  thus 
far  ever  increasing.  Happy  were  it,  if  men 
clothed  with  authority  however  brief,  could  be 
so  impressed  with  the  sense  of  this  truth  as  to 
be  more  deliberate  in  forming  their  judgments, 
even  from  purest  motives,  than  they  commonly 
appear  to  be.   It  is  not  always  that  which  looks 
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like  the  wisest  course  that  turns  out  the  best. 
On  the  contrary,  tlic  case  is  not  uncommon  in 
wliicli  objecis  tlie  most  valued  in  the  pursuit 
prove,  wlien  gained,  to  be  the  least  desirable. 
And  so  on  tlie  other  side,  results  the  most  appre- 
hended sometimes  brinj;  with  them  the  most 
unlooked-for  good.  Such  is  life.  These  obser- 
vations are  somewliat  trite,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  now  called  forth  by  a  singular  illustration  of 
them,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  kept  before 
our  attention  at  this  time.  It  comes  in  this 
wise. 

Good,  honest,  loyal  John  Evelyn  was  not 
averse  in  his  day,  to  going  up  now  and  then, 
from  his  retreat  at  Wotton,  to  witness  the  fash- 
ions and  listen  to  the  gossip  of  great  people  at 
court.  He  had  served  his  sovereign  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  of  the  restoration,  so  that  he  had 
some  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  royal 
family,  which  they  were  not  altogether  indisposed 

to  acknowledge.    Hence  the  worthy  man  had 
11» 
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oj)portunities  to  record  in  liis  diary,  from  time  to 
time,  remarks  wliieh  he  lieard  from  the  lips  of 
his  king.  Their  ab-olute  importance  is  indeed 
seldom  great,  neither  could  it  be  expected  to  be 
when  such  men  as  Charles  the  Second,  or  his 
brother  James  filled  the  throne  —  but  it  is  not 
always  otherwise.  One  instance,  in  particular, 
may  be  cited,  where  some  material  for  specula- 
tion, perhaps  for  improvement,  may  l)e  gathered. 
Let  us  examine  the  chronicler's  edifying  report 
of  what  the  piety  of  James,  the  last  of  the  Stuart 
kings,  effected. 

"I  may  not  forget,"  he  says,  "a  resolution 
wliich  his  Majesty  made,  and  had  a  little  before 
entered  upon  it  at  the  Council  Board  at  Windsor 
or  Whitehall,  that  the  negroes  in  the  plantations 
should  all  be  baptized,  exceedingly  declaiming 
against  that  impiety  of  their  masters  prohibiting 
it,  out  of  a  mistaken  ojiinion  that  they  would  be 
ipso  facto  free.    But  his  Majesty  persists  in  his 
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resolution  to  have  them  cliristeiieil,  wliicli  piety 
the  Bishop  blessed  him  for." 

From  this  exposition  it  would  seem  that  the 
planters  in  America  had  some  notions  of  their 
own,  touching  the  effect  of  Christian  baptism 
upon  their  rights  of  ownership  over  human 
beings.  So  long  as  these  could  be  kept  in  dark- 
ness as  outside  heathen,  without  a  glimpse  of 
the  true  faith,  they  might  be  safely  ranked  among 
brute  beasts,  and  bought  and  sold  like  them. 
But  if  their  brows  were  once  touched  with  the 
symbol  of  Christian  humanity,  that  act  of  itself 
placed  them  on  the  footing  of  brethren  of  the 
same  fixith,  and  tlierefore  gave  them  a  right  to 
clami  the  application  to  themselves  of  all  the 
principles  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  rule  of  that  faith  was 
love,  and  the  injunction  reciprocal  good  will.  As 
a  consequence,  the  being  once  acknowledged  as 
having  a  soul  to  be  saved,  was  entitled  to  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  of  mind 
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and  body,  in  order  to  work  out  that  salvation. 
There  was  nothing  unnatural  in  all  this.  The 
planters  felt  it  and  saw  it.  One  woi\l  from  King 
James,  which  would  have  upheld  that  doctrine, 
might  have  had  important  consequences  to  the 
futurity  of  America.  He  did  not  say  it.  Because 
his  faith  was  bigotry  and  not  Christianity.  And 
the  result  is  partly  developed  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years,  by  the  presence  of  three 
millions  of  slaves. 

It  seems  that  JamesM;hought  the  master  impi- 
ous in  prohibiting  baptism,  to  save  his  property. 
But  whatever  might  be  said  of  the  mastei'*s 
motives,  his  impiety,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
continue  his  attempts,  could  scarcely  have  proved 
so  fatal  as  was  the  piety  of  the  sovereign.  No 
community,  pretending  to  be  Christian,  could 
have  long  continued  to  nurse  in  its  bosom  mul- 
titudes of  persons  deprived  of  all  notions  of 
I'eligion,  without  feeling  the  blight  which  it 
spread  over  them.    No  social  system  could  have 
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resisted  the  stniiii  created  by  holding  witliiii  its 
borders  a  moiety  not  cognisant  of  a  single  moral 
obligation.  The  effort  must  have  failed;  and 
with  the  failure  would  have  come  in  a  better 
ordered  dispensation,  which  in  raising  the  slave 
to  the  state  of  a  freeman,  would  at  the  same  time 
create  in  his  mind  an  everlasting  association  of 
temporal  blessings  conferred,  with  the  obligations 
imposed,  by  a  recognition  of  the  divine  mercy. 
The  planter  would  have  consented  to  lose  his 
slave  rather  than  persevere  in  the  ettbrt  to  control 
him  as  a  pagan.  He  would  have  distrusted  the 
permanency  of  any  curb  which  was  not  welded 
out  of  some  elements  drawn  from  religious  belief. 
Hence  though  the  first  consequence  of  permitting 
him  to  prosecute  his  impiety  would  have  been 
evil,  its  later  effects  would  have  been  likely  to 
be  good.  The  failure  to  preserve  a  race  of 
pagans  in  the  heart  of  Christian  civilization 
would  have  ended  in  making  them  all  both 
Christians  and  free. 
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But  his  Majesty  James  tlic  Second  saAV  the 
thing  differently.  He  thouglit  tlie  moi'e  his 
theory  of  Christianity  coukl  be  disseminated 
among  the  negroes,  the  more  firmly  would 
slavery  be  fixed  upon  them  fore^•er.  And  in 
this  he  was  not  mistaken.  His  religion  was  his 
politics,  and  his  politics  were  his  religion.  They 
both  meant  the  same  thing  —  Absolutism.  lie 
would  have  had  the  Catholic  faith  prevail  in 
Great  Britain,  because  it  is  in  essence  a  theoc- 
racy, assuming  for  one  man  the  exclusive  right 
of  representing  the  absolute  power  of  the  Creator, 
and  subjecting  all  the  human  race  to  implicit 
trust  in  his  decrees.  No  such  obedience  could 
be  hoped  for  where  a  mere  creature  stood  out 
alone  to  exact  it.  His  weakness,  his  imperfec- 
tion, his  vices,  would  too  soon  make  an  opening 
for  contempt  and  consequent  insubordination.  It 
could  be  permanently  founded  only  on  the  fears 
of  a  higher  class  of  penalties  imposed  by  a 
superior  being,  from  whose  decrees  there  was  no 
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appeal.  The  piety  of  James  was  therefore 
founded  on  liis  admiration  of  the  absolute  power 
of  God  as  wielded  by  his  representative  on  earth. 
And  his  interest  in  tlie  slave  was  not  so  much 
the  desire  for  his  welfare  in  this  world,  as  for  the 
establishment  in  his  mind,  of  a  state  of  feeling 
wliicli  would  reconcile  him  to  "fardels  bear" 
liere,  by  threatening  him  with  the  dread  "  some- 
thing after  death"  hereafter.  It  was  then  not 
the  servitude  of  the  body  which  awakened  in 
him  any  uneasiness,  but  it  was  the  freedom  of 
the  mind  he  sought  to  control.  So  he  persisted 
in  his  pious  resolution  to  have  the  negroes  christ- 
ened, and  thought  he  was  doing  God  service  by 
dispelling  the  fantastic  notion  that  such  an  act 
could  have  any  effect  in  loosening  the  temporal 
bonds  under  which  they  groaned. 

And  there  was  a  crowd  around  the  monarch  of 
persons  who  were  edified  by  this  display  of  his 
piety,  that  gave  to  men  the  name  of  Christians 
without  giving  them  the  responsibility  which 
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alone  could  impart  virtue  to  it  —  and  the  Bishop 
blessed  him  aloud.  "Who  was  this  Bishop  ?  It 
was  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  represented 
to  us,  in  spite  of  the  detraction  of  Burnet,  as  a 
good  man  and  a  lover  of  liberty.  He  was  one 
of  the  seven  who  afterwards  made  the  memorable 
stand  against  this  very  sovereign  he  was  now 
commending,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  But  in  this  act  of  James  he 
doubtless  saw  nothing  but  an  earnest  effort  to 
make  proselytes  to  the  true  faith,  and  to  save 
souls.  Probably  there  was  no  one  at  that  time, 
who  would  have  gamsayed  the  idea,  neither 
would  it  fail  to  find  admirers  even  now.  Yet 
some  of  the  practical  results  have  been  scarcely 
such  as  to  deserve  the  admiration  of  any  truly 
Christian  Bishop.  They  are  visible  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  outward  show  of  religious  forms 
connected  with  a  perpetual  violation  of  its  sub- 
stance —  in  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  enslaved,  to  practise  upon  the  precepts  of 
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Christianity  J  subject  to  the  will  of  the  master  to 
compel  a  violirtion  of  them.  In  the  slave  system 
the  power  to  observe  the  seventh  commandment 
is  not  provided  for.  Neither  is  it  practicable  for 
the  slave  to  set  up  his  will  against  that  of  his 
master,  should  the  latter  command  him  to  break 
every  other  command  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
good  Bishop  then,  in  blessing  his  king  for  his 
piety,  blessed  him  for  teaching  men  their  duty 
and  denying  them  the  means  to  perform  it ;  for 
creating  a  responsibility  to  God  without  supply- 
ing the  freedom  necessary  to  redeem  it.  But  is 
this  piety  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  ? 
Is  it  true  Christian  berevolence  ? 

Without  going  into  any  nice  casuistry  on  this 
subject,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose"  to 
have  shown  in  this  instance  the  mischiefs  which 
follow  mistakes  of  jiudgment  committed  by  men 
in  authority.    Neither  is  it  requisite,  in  so  doing, 

to  imply  any  other  than  good  intentions  in  King 
12 
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James.  He  has  enough  to  answer  for  in  other 
ways,  without  charging  him  with  malice  afore- 
thought here.  But  even  good  intentions  are 
sometimes  scarcely  innocent,  when  they  prompt 
to  action  without  requisite  foresight,  and  when 
that  action  results  in  incalcukble  injuries  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  Had  James  seen  the 
true  connection  between  the  maxims  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in 
the  plantations,  Christianity  w  ould  in  time  have 
gained  the  mastery  over  slavery  in  America  as 
it  did  in  Europe.  He  mistook  it,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  slavery  has  gained  the 
mastery  over  Christianity  in  one  half  of  the 
Union.  Religion  is  the  handmaid  of  oppression, 
and  Liberty  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  her 
friends. 

The  incident  carries  its  moral  with  it  to  those 
ingenious  statesmen  of  America,  who  have  been 
ever  cherishmg  the  same  great  evil  in  their 
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actions,  the  spread  of  which,  in  their  doubtless 
sincere  profession,  they  so  earnestly  deprecate. 
Their  patriotism  grows  on  the  same  tree  with 
King  James's  piety,  and  both  bear  fruit  of  fair 
seeming,  but  to  the  taste  only  bitter  ashes. 


Boston,  1865. 
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a  1?0alm  of  £ifc. 

(by  a  boston  doctor  of  divixity.) 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Slavery  *s  bad  as  people  deem, 

For  I 've  learned  it,  (in  my  slumbers,) 
That  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

All  the  Southern  coast  I 've  run  by, 
And  believe,  since  I  came  back, 
"  Do  to  man  as  you  M  be  done  by," 
"Was  not  spoken  of  the  black. 

To  eat,  and  sleep,  and  laugh  at  sorrow, 

Is  the  negro's  end  and  way. 
And  to  live,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  him  where  he  was  to-day. 
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Cotton 's  great  and  conscience  fleeting, 

"Why  this  pity  for  the  slave  ? 
Sold,  and  starved,  with  moderate  beating, 

He 's  better  fitted  for  the  grave. 

Trust  not  in  "  Uncle  Tom,"  though  pleasant, 
Believe  not  naughty  Mrs.  Stowe, 

For  I 've  been  South,  and  am,  at  present, 
Inclined  to  think  she  does  not  know. 

The  master's  sorrows  should  remind  us 
How  we  should  feel,  soine  summer  day, 

Should  we,  departmg,  leave  behind  us 
Our  favourite  coachman  run  away ; 

A  coachman,  whom,  perhaps  another 

Preaching  in  a  solemn  strain, 
Some  grave  D.  D.,  or  Reverend  brother 

Catching,  might  send  back  agam. 
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Slavery's  triumphs  still  pursuing, 
Triumphs  which  exalt  our  State, 

While  the  South  is  up  and  doing, 
Let  the  North  submit  and  wait. 
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^t  "Jnfiklita"  of  aboimom0m. 

BY    WILLIAM    LLOYD  OABBI30K. 

Every  great  reformatory  movement,  in  every 
age,  has  been  subjected  alike  to  popular  violence 
and  to  religious  opprobrium.  The  liistory  of 
one,  is  essentially  that  of  every  other.  Its  origin  ^ 
is  ever  in  obscurity ;  its  earliest  supporters  are 
destitute  of  resources,  uninfiuential  in  position, 
without  reputation ;  it  is  denounced  as  fanatical, 
insane,  destructive,  treasonable,  infideL  The 
tactics  resorted  to  for  its  suppression  are  ever 
the  same,  whether  it  be  inaugurated  by  the 
prophets,  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  by  Wickliffe, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Fox,  or  any  of  their  successors. 
Its  opponents  have  scornfully  asked,  as  touching 
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its  pedigree,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  " 
They  have  patriotically  pronounced  it  a  seditious 
attempt  to  play  into  the  liands  of  the  Romans, 
to  the  subversion  of  the  state  and  nation.  They 
have  piously  exclaimed  against  it  as  open  blas- 
phemy. They  have  branded  it  as  incomparably 
more  to  be  feared  and  abhorred  than  robbery 
and  murder. 

No  other  result  has  been  possible,  under  the 
circumstances.  The  wrong  assailed  has  grown 
to  a  colossal  size :  its  existence  not  only  implies, 
but  demonstrates,  universal  corruption.  It  has 
become  organic  —  a  part  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times.  It  is  incorporated  into  the 
State ;  it  is  nourished  by  the  Church.  Its  sup- 
port is  the  test  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  piety.  It 
holds  the  reins  of  government  with  absolute 
mastery  —  rewarding  the  venal,  stimulating  the 
ambitious,  terrifying  the  weak,  inflaming  the 
brutal,  satisfying  the  pharisaical,  ostracizing  the 
incorruptible.    It  has  its  temple,  its  ritual,  its 
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priesthood,  its  divine  paternity,  in  the  prevailing 
religion,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  title  or 
pretension  thereof. 

Now,  to  attack  such  a  wrong,  without  fear  or 
compromise,  —  to  strip  off  the  mask,  and  exhibit 
it  in  all  its  naked  dcfoiinity,  —  to  demand  its 
immediate  suppression,  at  whatever  cost  to  repu- 
tation or  worldly  interest, — must,  of  necessity, 
put  the  reformer  seemingly  in  antagonism  to 
public  quietude  and  good  order,  and  make  the 
whole  social,  political,  and  religious  structure 
tremble  to  its  foundations.  He  cannot  be  a  good 
citizen ;  for  he  refuses  to  be  law-abiding,  and 
treads  public  opinion,  legislative  enactment,  and 
governmental  edict,  alike  under  bis  feet.  He 
cannot  be  sane ;  for  he  arraigns,  tries  and  con- 
demns, as  the  greatest  sinners  and  the  worst 
criminals,  the  most  reputable,  elevated,  revered 
and  powerful  members  of  the  body  politic.  He 
cannot  love  his  country ;  for  he  declares  it  to  be 
"  laden  with  iniquity,"  and  liable  to  the  retribu- 
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tive  judgments  of  Heaven.  He  cannot  possess 
humility ;  for  he  pays  no  regard  to  usage,  prece- 
dent, authority,  or  public  sentiment,  but  defies 
them  all.  He  cannot  be  disinterested ;  for  it  is 
not  supposable  that  he  is  actuated  by  any  higher 
motive  than  the  love  of  notoriety,  a  disposition 
to  be  factious,  or  the  consummation  of  some 
ulterior  design.  He  cannot  be  virtuous ;  for  he 
is  seen  in  the  company  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
and  is  shunned  by  the  chief  priests,  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  He  cannot  be  religiously  sound  in 
the  faith ;  for  he  impeaches  whatever  is  popu- 
larly accounted  piety  as  but  an  empty  observ- 
ance, a  lifeless  tradition,  a  sanctified  villany,  or 
a  miserable  delusion.  He  ought  not  to  live ;  for 
it  is  better  that  one  man  should  die,  than  that 
a  whole  nation  should  perish.'' 

Every  nation  has  its  "  peculiar  institution,"  its 
vested  interest,  its  organized  despotism,  its  over- 
mastering sin,  distmct  from  every  other  nation. 
The  conflict  of  reform  is  ever  geographical  as  an 
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issue,  because  the  evil  assailed  is  never  world- 
wide :  it  may  be  universal  in  its  tendencies,  but 
it  is  local  in  its  immediate  results.  It  is  easy 
to  denounce  Monarchy  m  America,  Slavery  in 
Europe,  Protestantism  in  Italy,  Democracy  in 
Russia,  Judaism  in  Turkey;  because  it  is  to 
take  the  popular  side,  in  every  such  case.  An 
iniquitous  system,  which,  if  vigorously  assailed 
in  one  country,  may  excite  a  bloody  persecution, 
and  cause  the  whole  land  to  tremble  with  con- 
sternation and  fury,  in  another  country  may  be 
denounced  not  only  with  impunity,  but  to  general 
acceptance ;  for  the  special  abomination  thus 
opposed  not  existing  therein,  it  is  seen  in  its  true 
character.  Hence,  what  may  serve  to  reveal  the 
exact  moral  condition  of  one  people,  may  not  be 
applicable  in  any  other  case.  Kossuth  found 
that  pleading  for  "material  aid"  in  America, 
was  quite  a  different  thing  from  contending  with 
Austrian  despotism  in  Hungary. 
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The  one  great,  distinctive,  all-conquering  sin 
in  America  is  its  system  of  chattel  slavery  — 
co-existent  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  — 
for  a  considerable  time  universally  diffused  —  at 
first,  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil  —  subsequently, 
deplored  as  a  calamity — now,  defended  in  every 
slave  State  as  a  most  beneficent  institution, 
upheld  by  natural  and  revealed  religion  —  in  its 
feebleness,  able  to  dictate  terms  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  —  in  its  strength,  controlling 
parties  and  sects,  courts  and  legislative  assem- 
blies, the  army  and  navy.  Congress,  the  national 
Executive,  the  Supreme  Court — and  having  at 
its  disposal  all  the  oflices,  honors  and  revenues 
of  the  government,  wherewith  to  defy  all  oppo- 
sition, and  to  extend  its  dominion  indefinitely. 
Gradually  abolished  in  six  of  the  thirteen  States 
which  formed  the  Union,  it  has  concentrated 
itself  in  the  southern  and  south-western  portion 
of  the  Kepublic,  covering  more  than  one-half  of 
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the  national  territory,  and  aiming  at  universal 
empire. 

The  victims  of  this  terrible  system  being  of 
African  extraction,  it  has  engendered  and  estab- 
lished a  complexional  caste,  unknown  to  Euro- 
pean civilization ;  pervading  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  like  a  malaria-tainted  atmosphere ; 
in  its  development  more  malignant  at  the  North 
than  at  the  South ;  poisoning  the  life-blood  of  the 
most  refined,  and  the  most  depraved,  alike ;  and 
making  the  remotest  connection  with  the  coloured 
race  a  leprous  taint.  Its  spirit  is  as  brutal  as  it 
is  unnatural ;  as  mean  as  it  is  w  icked ;  as  relent- 
less as  it  is  monstrous.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
mitting any  outrage  upon  the  person,  mind  or 
estate  of  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free.  It 
carries  with  it  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake,  the 
rapacity  of  the  wolf,  the  fury  of  the  tiger.  It  is 
"set  on  fire  of  hell,"  and  the  flame  is  never 
quenched.  No  religious  creed,  no  form  of  wor- 
ship, no  evangelical  discipline,  no  heretical  liber- 
13 
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ality,  either  mitigates  or  restrains  it.  Christian 
and  Infidel,  Calvinist  and  Universalist,  Trinita- 
rian and  Unitarian,  Episcopalian  ;uk1  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Swedenborgian,  Old  School  and  New 
School  Presbyterian,  Orthodox  and  llicksitc 
Quaker,  all  are  infected  by  it,  and  equally  ready 
to  make  an  innocent  natural  distinction  the  badge 
of  eternal  infamy,  and  a  warrant  for  the  most 
cruel  proscription.  As  a  nation  sows,  so  shall  it 
also  reap.  The  retributive  justice  of  God  was 
never  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  this 
all-prevailing  negro-phobia,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quence of  chattel  slavery. 

The  vitality,  the  strength,  the  invulnerability 
of  slavery  are  found  in  the  prevailing  religious 
sentiment  and  teaching  of  the  people.  While  it 
has  been  pronounced  an  evil,  a  calamity,  wrong 
in  the  abstract,  as  a  system  to  be  deplored,  and 
gradually  to  be  exterminated,  —  the  act  of  indi- 
vidual and  genei'al  slaveholding,  the  right  to  have 
property  in  man,  has  been  universally  recognized 
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i\B  compatible  with  Clivistimi  faith  and  felloAVship, 
and  sanclioiied  hy  the  Holy  Scriptures.  More 
than  half  a  million  of  .slaves  at  the  South  are  owned 
by  .  (listers,  office-bearers,  and  church  members, 
who  buy,  sell,  bequeath,  iiilierit,  mortgage,  divide, 
and  barter  slave  property  as  they  do  any  other 
portion  of  their  personal  or  real  estate.  At  the 
North,  every  sect,  desirous  of  national  extension, 
can  secure  it  only  by  acknowledging  slaveholders 
as  brethren  in  Christ.  AH  the  great,  controlling 
ecclesiastical  bodies  and  religious  denominations 
in  the  land,  —  constituting  the  American  Church, 
comprehensively  speaking,  —  are  one  in  senti- 
ment on  the  subject.  All  the  leading  Bishops, 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  Theological  Professors, 
minister?,  and  religious  journalists,  find  ample 
justification  for  slaveholding  at  the  South.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  of  Andover,  found  it  in  the  Deca- 
logue —  Bishop  Hedding,  in  the  Golden  Rule ! 
Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
finds  it  in  natural  and  revealed  religion  —  Rev. 
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Dr.  Neliemiali  Adams,  in  the  beneficent,  workings 
of  slavery,  suppressing  pauperism,  preventing 
mobocratic  violence,  upholding  law  and  order, 
nourishing  affection,  cultivating  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  extending  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth !  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  avows  that  if,  by 
offering  up  a  single  prayer,  he  could  emancipate 
every  slave  in  America,  he  would  deem  it  a  rash 
and  censurable  act ! 

Such,  then,  was  the  system,  —  so  buttressed 
and  defended,  —  to  be  assailed  and  conquered  by 
the  Abolitionists.  And  who  were  they?  In 
point  of  numbers,  as  di*ops  to  the  ocean ;  without 
station  or  influence;  equally  obscure  and  desti- 
tute of  resources.  Originally,  they  were  gener- 
ally members  of  the  various  religious  bodies, 
tenacious  of  their  theological  views,  full  of  ven- 
eration for  the  organized  church  and  ministry, 
but  ignorant  of  the  position  in  which  these  stood 
to  "  the  sum  of  all  villanies."  What  would  ulti- 
mately be  required  of  them,  by  a  faithful  adher- 
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encc  to  the  cause  of  the  slnve,  in  their  church 
relations,  their  political  connections,  their  social 
ties,  their  worldly  interest  and  reputation,  they 
knew  not.  Instead  of  seeking  a  controversy 
witli  the  pulpit  and  the  church,  they  confidently 
looked  to  Loth  for  efficient  aid  to  their  cause. 
Instead  of  suddenly  withdrawing  from  the  pro- 
slavery  religious  and  political  organizations  with 
which  they  were  connected,  they  lingered  long 
and  labored  hard  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
They  were  earnest,  but  well-balanced ;  intrepid, 
but  circumspect ;  importunate,  but  long-suffering. 
Their  controversy  was  neither  personal  nor  sec- 
tional ;  their  object,  neither  to  arraign  any  sect 
nor  to  assail  any  party,  primarily.  They  bought 
to  liberate  the  slave,  by  every  righteous  instru- 
mentality—  and  nothing  more.  But  to  their 
grief  and  amazement,  they  were  gradually  led  to 
perceive,  by  the  terrible  revelations  of  the  hour, 
that  the  religious  forces  on  which  they  had  relied 

were  all  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor ; 
13* 
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that  the  North  was  as  hostile  to  eraancipation  as 
the  South ;  that  the  spirit  of  slavery  was  omni- 
present, invading  every  sanctuary,  infecting  every 
pulpit,  controlling  every  press,  corrupting  every 
household,  and  blinding  every  vision ;  that  no 
other  alternative  was  presented  to  them,  except 
to  wage  war  with  "principalities,  and  powers, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  and  to 
separate  themselves  from  every  slaveliolding  alli- 
ance, or  else  to  daub  with  untempered  mortar, 
substitute  compromise  for  principle,  and  thus 
betray  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  millions  in 
thraldom,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  their  o^vii  souls.  If 
some  of  them  faltered  and  perished  by  the  way ; 
if  others  deserted  the  cause,  and  became  its 
bitterest  enemies ;  if  others  still,  withdrew  from 
the  ranks,  their  sectarian  attachment  overmas- 
tering their  love  of  humanity,  and  leading  them 
basely  to  misrepresent  and  revile  their  old 
associates;  the  main  body  proved  fearless  and 
incorruptible,  and,  through  the  American  Anti- 
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Slavery  Society  and  its  auxiliaries,  have  remained 
steadfast  to  the  present  hour.  Either  by  way  of 
distinction  or  of  opprobrium,  they  are  technically 
styled  "  Garrisonian  Abolitionists."  The  South- 
em  flesh-mongers  brand  them  as  an  "infidel" 
party ;  the  Northern  pulpits  and  religious  bodies 
join  in  the  same  outcry.  Those  who  have 
treacherously  seceded,  but  yet  wear  an  Anti- 
Slavery  mask;  sedulously  propagate  the  calumny; 
and  they  have  resorted  to  every  device  that 
malice  could  suggest,  or  bigotry  execute,  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  cripple  their  resources  and  destroy 
their  influence.  In  England  and  Scotland  espe- 
cially, extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken,  in 
public  and  in  private,  by  an  artful  appeal  to 
sectarian  narrowness,  to  hold  up  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  as  unworthy  of  aid  or 
countenance  in  any  degree,  on  account  of  its 
infidel "  character.  Contributions  designed  for 
the  National  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar  have  been 
withheld,  or  directed  into  hostile  channels ;  and 
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the  most  devoted  advocates  of  the  slave  treated 
with  coldness,  suspicion,  or  contempt. 

In  all  this,  no  strange  thing  has  haj^iDcned.  It 
is  an  old  device  to  divert  attention  from  the  true 
issue.  It  is  a  malicious  fabrication  —  ii  "mad- 
dog"  outcry,  to  effect  the  death  of  the  hated  object. 

Religion  is,  in  every  land,  precisely  and  only 
what  is  popularly  recognized  as  such.  To  pro- 
nounce it  corrupt,  spurious,  oppressive,  and 
especially  to  demonstrate  it  to  be  so,  is  ever  a 
proof  of  "infidelity"  —  Avhether  among  Pagans 
or  Mahommedans,  Jews  or  Christians,  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  In  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
bulwark  of  slavery  —  the  untiring  enemy  of  Abo- 
litionism. IIow,  then,  has  it  been  possible  for 
the  Abolitionists  to  establish  a  religious  character, 
or  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  infidelity,  while  in 
necessary  and  direct  conflict  with  such  a  religion  ? 
To  say  that  they  ought  not  to  assail  it,  is  to 
denounce  them  for  refusing  to  go  with  the  multi- 
tude to  do  evil,  for  being  governed  by  the  standard 
of  eternal  justice,  for  adhering  to  the  Golden  Rule. 
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To  what,  or  to  whom,  have  they  been  infidel  ? 
If  to  the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  let  it  be  shown. 
But  this  is  not  pretended ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
only  test  by  which  they  are  to  be  tried.  They 
have  but  one  bond  of  agreement  —  the  inherent 
sinfulness  of  slavery,  and,  consequently,  the  duty 
of  immediate  emancipation.  As  individuals, 
they  are  of  all  theological  and  political  opinions ; 
having  an  undeniable  right  to  advocate  those 
opinions,  and  to  make  as  many  converts  to  them 
as  possible.  As  an  organization,  they  meet  for 
a  common  object  in  which  they  are  agreed,  to 
endorse  nothing  but  the  right  of  the  slave  to 
himself  as  paramount  to  every  other  claim,  and 
to  apply  no  other  principle  as  a  rule  whereby  to 
measure  sects,  parties,  institutions  and  men.  No 
sectarian,  no  party  exaction  can  be  made,  without 
destroying  unity  of  spirit  and  general  cooperation. 
The  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist, 
the  Methodist,  the  "  Infidel,"  surrendei-  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  their  right  to  be  such,  by  uniting 
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together  for  tlie  abolition  of  slavery.  No  secta- 
rian or  party  object  can  be  sought,  without  a 
breach  of  good  faith,  and  a  perversion  of  the 
object  ostensibly  aimed  at.  No  member  can 
justly  complain  of  any  other  member,  or  seek  to 
weaken  his  testimony  against  slavery  and  its 
abettors,  on  account  of  any  opinions  held  or  pro- 
mulgated by  him  on  his  individual  res2)onsibility. 

Whence,  then,  this  outcry  of  "infidelity" 
against  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  ?  It 
has  never  proceeded  from  a  manly  spirit ;  it  has 
never  been  raised  by  any  one  truly  remembering 
the  slave  as  bound  with  him ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  true,  that  that  Society  has  pei-fidiously  turned 
aside  from  its  original  object,  to  accomplish  some 
ulterior  purpose,  still  assuming  to  be  unchanged 
and  undeviating.  But  it  is  not  true :  —  though 
the  charge  has  been  repeated  ten  thousand  times, 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  ten  thousand  times  a 
calumny,  uttered  either  through  ignorance,  secta- 
rian enmity,  personal  jealousy,  or  pro-slavery 
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malice.  The  Society  has  never  arraigned  or 
criticised  any  religious  body,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  creed ;  it  lias  never  talcen  any  action  on 
theological  matters ;  it  has  never  discussed,  never 
attempted  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the 
Bible  is  plenarily  inspired,  or  whether  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath,  or  any  other 
question  foreign  to  its  avowed  purpose.  Of  the 
Sabbath  it  has  declared,  as  Jesus  did,  that  it  is 
as  lawful  and  obligatory  to  heal  the  sick,  release 
the  bound,  and  plead  for  the  oppressed,  on  that 
day,  as  it  is  to  succour  cattle  in  distress.  Of  the 
Bible,  as  an  anti-slavery  instrumentality,  it  has 
made  a  constant  and  most  powerful  use  against 
the  pro-slavery  interpretations  of  a  time-serving 
clergy;  though  not  deriving  the  rights  of  man 
from  any  book,  but  from  his  own  nature.  Of  the 
true  Church  it  has  ever  spoken  with  veneration, 
and  vindicated  it  as  animated  and  controlled  by 
the  spirit  of  impartial  liberty,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  tyrants.  Of  the  Gospel  it  has  proclaimed, 
that  in  all  its  doctrines,  teachings  and  examples, 
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it  is  utterly  at  war  with  slavery,  and  for  univer- 
sal freedom.  Of  Jesus  it  has  affirmed,  that  he  is 
ever  with  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  whose 
case  he  has  literally  made  his  own,*  and  that  he 
has  gloriously  vindicated  the  brotherhood  of  the 
human  race,  to  the  confusion  of  all  who  desecrate 
the  image  of  God.  Its  appeals  have  been 
unceasingly  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  it 
has  called  to  repentance  a  guilty  nation,  as  the 
only  condition  of  salvation ;  it  has  refused  to 
compromise  with  sin. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  an  infidel  Society,  it  is  so 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  was  a  blas- 
phemer, and  the  Apostles  were  "pestilent  and 
seditious  fellows,  seeking  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down."  It  is  infidel  to  Satan,  the 
enslaver;  it  is  loyal  to  Christ,  the  redeemer. 
It  is  infidel  to  a  Gospel  which  makes  man  the 
property  of  man ;  it  is  bound  up  with  the  Gospel 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
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selves,  and  to  call  no  man  master.  It  is  infidel 
to  a  Church  which  receives  to  its  communion  the 
"  traffickers  in  slaves  and  the  souls  of  men ; "  it 
is  loyal  to  the  Church  which  is  not  stained  with 
blood,  nor  polluted  by  oppression.  It  is  infidel 
to  the  Bible  as  a  pro-slavery  interpreted  volume ; 
it  is  faithful  to  it  as  construed  on  tlie  side  of 
justice  and  humanity.  It  is  infidel  to  the  Sab- 
bath, on  which  it  is  hypocritically  pronounced 
unlawful  to  extricate  the  millions  which  lie  bound 
and  bleeding  in  the  pit  of  slavery ;  it  is  true  to 
the  Sabbath,  on  which  it  is  well-pleasing  to  God 
to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free.  It  is  infidel  to  all  blood- 
stained compromises,  sinful  concessions,  unholy 
compacts,  respecting  the  system  of  slavery ;  it  is 
devotedly  attached  to  whatever  is  honest,  straight- 
forward, invincible  for  the  right.  No  Society 
has  ever  erected  a  higher  moral  standard,  or 
more  disinterestedly  pursued  its  object,  or  more 

unfalteringly  walked  by  faith,  or  more  confidingly 
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trusted  in  the  living  God  for  succour  in  every 
extremity,  and  a  glorious  victory  at  last.  At  the 
jubilee,  its  vindication  shall  be  triumphant  and 
universal. 

In  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  Reformer  in 
all  ages,  and  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his  cause, 
the  Scottish  poet,  Mackay,  well  says :  — 

"The  man  is  thought  a  knave  or  fool, 

Or  bigot,  plotting  crime, 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  kind, 

Is  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distil; 

For  him  the  axe  be  bared; 
For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  built ; 

For  him  the  stake  prepared; 
Him  shall  the  scorn  and  wrath  of  men 

Pursue  with  deadly  aim; 
And  malice,  envy,  spite  and  lies, 

Shall  desecrate  his  name. 
But  truth  shall  conquer  at  the  last; 

For  round  and  round  we  run, 
And  ever  the  right  comes  uppennost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done." 

Boston,  1865. 
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SUGGESTED   BY  A  LOCK   OF   HAIR   FROM  OUR 
DEPARTED  FRIEND,  CATHERINE  SARGENT. 

BY    L.     M.  CHILD. 

That  little  lock  of  silvery  hair 
Reminds  me  of  what  friendly  care ! 
And  gratefully  my  memory  pays 
Its  tribute  to  depai'ted  days. 
Thou  good  old  friend,  so  kind  and  true ! 
Thy  worth  was  known  to  very  few. 
Not  in  the  glare  of  noon-day  sun, 
Thy  kind  and  gentle  deeds  were  done ; 
And  silently  thy  prayers  did  rise, 
With  offerings  of  self-sacrifice. 
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Not  for  tliy  goodness  unto  me 
Do  I  revere  thy  memory ; 
But  for  the  love  that  never  failed, 
The  courage,  too,  that  never  quailed, 
When  the  poor  orphan  breathed  a  sigh, 
Or  slaves  required  thy  sympathy. 
While  statesmen  argued  day  and  night, 
To  settle  whether  wrong  was  right. 
Thou  hadst  no  need  of  subtle  art. 
Seeing  truth  with  thy  honest  heart ; 
Religion  was  mt  unto  thee 
Any  recondite  mystery. 
God  loves  all,  was  the  simple  creed. 
Which  served  thee  in  each  hour  of  need. 
GuilelesF  hy  life,  serene  thy  death; 
And  when  had  passed  thy  latest  breath, 
From  thy  attendant  angel's  glance 
A  light  fell  on  thy  countenance ; 
A  gleam  of  bright  celestial  love. 
Touching  this  earth  from  realms  above. 


Waylana,  Mass.,  1855. 
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SEesttmoug  against  Slaiotx^. 

BY    EDWARD  BAINES. 

Surely  the  love  of  liberty  is  one  of  the 
noblest  instincts  of  man,  and  he  who  w'ould 
quench  it  docs  much  to  degrade  the  man  into 
the  brute.  The  very  existence  of  that  instinct 
proclaims  aloud  the  iniquity  of  slavery.  It  is 
true,  there  is  also  in  man  a  principle  of  submis- 
sion to  cli^efs  and  leaders ;  and  the  love  of  power 
has  made  use  of  that  submissiveness  to  reduce 
nations  to  bondage.  But  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind the  most  inspiring  portions  are  those  which 
record  the  liberation  of  a  people  from  the  yoke 
of  foreign  or  domestic  tyrants.     How  did  the 

deliverance  of  Israel  from  "  the  house  of  bond- 
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age,"  in  Egypt,  tune  the  harps  of  inspired  bards 
to  their  liighest  strains,  and  form  the  subject,  in 
every  age,  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Deliverer ! 
How  constantly  is  servitude  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  calamity  and  a  disgrace!  To  what 
source  shall  we  trace  the  heroic  deeds  and 
immortal  productions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but 
to  the  fount  of  Liberty  ?  In  what  mould  were 
those  men  cast  who  made  Kome  the  mistress  of 
Italy,  and  the  world  but  the  mould  of  Liberty  ? 
Among  whom  did  art,  letters,  and  commerce 
revive,  after  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  but 
among  the  citizens  of  free  republics?  Where 
was  the  Reformation  cradled,  but  among  the 
.sons  of  Liberty  ?  What  passages  of  the  history 
of  England  are  held  in  the  fondest  remembrance, 
if  not  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Eights,  and 
the  charters  and  statutes  which  secure  civil  and 
religious  freedom  ?  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  what  event  yet  awakens  the  proud  enthu- 
siasm of  a  whole  people,  in  comparison  with  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  ?  Among  the  colo- 
nies of  England  what  Act  aroused  a  joy  the 
deepest  and  most  universal  but  that  of  Slave 
Emancipation?  Does  not  every  oppressed 
nation  groan  in  its  bondage?  Does  not  every 
free  nation  exult  in  its  freedom?  Would  not 
every  slave  leap  to  break  his  chains  ? 

If  these  truths  are  trite,  it  Is  because  they  are 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  universal  man ;  and  it 
is  this  universal  sense  which  affords  a  solid 
ground  for  the  argument,  that  to  destroy  freedom 
is  to  outrage  human  nature. 

If  there  is  a  vice  condemned  in  every  page  of 
Holy  Writ,  it  is  the  vice  of  selfishness ;  and  if 
there  is  one  form  of  selfishness  more  gross  and 
odious  than  all  others,  it  is  that  of  which  man  is 
guilty  when  he  appropriates  his  fellow  man  as 
his  own  absolute  property — body  and  soul,  life 
and  limbs,  time  and  talents,  labour  and  offspring. 
Thus  to  act  is  to  set  at  naught  the  second  branch 
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of  God's  moral  law,  and  to  reverse  the  golden 
rule. 

If  in  any  nation,  slavery  is  the  most  monstrous 
of.  inconsistencies,  it  is  in  a  free  republic ;  and  if 
in  any  community  it  is  the  most  flagrant  of  sins, 
it  is  in  a  Christian  community. 

Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  tendency 
of  self-interest  to  blind  the  judgment ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  for  those  who  are 
interested,  to  ask  in  any  question  of  difficulty  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  disinterested.  If  Amer- 
ican Christians  will  accept  the  opinion  of  Englisli 
Christians,  they  will  learn  that  it  is  unanimously 
and  unhesitatingly  adverse  to  slavery.  Without 
distinction  of  party  or  sect,  Englishmen  condemn 
the  system  of  slaveholding ;  but  if  any  are  more 
earnest  than  others  in  expressing  this  condemna- 
tion, it  is  those  who  rejoice  in  the  establishment 
of  American  Independence,  and  who  have  most 
sympathy  with  free  institutions.  It  is  not 
assumed  that  all  masters  are  cruel,  or  all  slaves 
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miserable.  But  it  is  known  that  masters  may 
be  cruel  with  impunity,  and  that  slaves  are,  to 
the  last  hour  of  life,  devoid  of  security  for  person, 
property,  home,  wife,  or  children.  To  reflect  on 
these  things  shocks  the  understanding  and  heart 
of  all  English  Christians.  They  feel  deeply  for 
their  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  in  bondage, 
and  it  is  diflicult  for  them  to  believe  that  other 
Christian  brethren  can  be  the  means  of  so  great 
an  injustice.  A  Christian  inflicting  the  lash,  as 
it  is  inflicted  in  the  Slave  States  of  America,  or 
selling  his  fellow  man  for  money,  seems  to  them 
an  incomprehensible  thing.  Be  it  remembered, 
there  is  no  national  or  political  prejudice  in  this. 
English  Christians  felt  the  same  when  the  slave 
owners  were  their  own  countrymen,  and  so 
strongly  did  they  feel  it  as  to  buy  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves  at  a  great  price.  May  they  not, 
then,  appeal  to  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States,  to  declare  uncompromising  hostility 
against  the  slave  system  ?    Let  slavery  be  abol- 
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isheil,  and  the  Unitctl  States  would  rise  liiglier 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Old  World,  than  if  all 
the  New  World  were  embraced  in  their  Union, 
and  all  were  one  golden  California. 

Leeds  Mercury  Office,  Nov.  9,  1865. 
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Cljatabe. 

(SUrPOSKD  TO  BE  8P0KEX  BY  SLA.VE-HUNTERS  IN  BOSTOX.) 

Send  for  my  first  —  aye,  send ! 

For  a  coloured  man  is  nigh  — 
Here  we  Ve  no  friend,  a  blood-hound  to  lend, 

But  we  'U  catch  him  before  he  flv. 
If  no  Boston  dog  will  stir 

To  help  us  in  our  need, 
Send  for  the  "  Sims'  Commissioner," 

So !  now  we  must  succeed. 

Speak  ye  my  second  —  speak ! 

In  a  gruff  and  pompous  tone ; 
With  unblushing  cheek,  while  we  crush  the  weak, 

And  for  proof,  assertion  alone. 
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Here  liL'lps  neither  reason '»ior  riglit, 
Let  us  bully,  brow-beat,  and  frown  — 

While  we  put  wrong  for  right,  and  make  Truth 
yield  to  Might, 
Assertion  will  vStill  go  down. 

Call  yc  my  whole  —  aye,  call ! 

The  most  famous  man  —  for  a  day  ; 
For  "  the  Little  Defender  "  will  come  at  our  call. 

Since  the  Great  One  has  passed  away. 
Though  to  call  him  by  his  name. 

He  may  justly  a  libel  deem, 
Yet  to  do  a  slaveholder's  dirty  work, 

There 's  never  a  man  like  him. 
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Jfccrologg. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
BY    MARIA    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

The  unworthy  course  of  this  brilliantly  en- 
dowed, but  feeble-souled  man  is  run.  Statesman, 
as  he  thought  himself,  he  failed  to  perceive  the 
only  safe  or  statesman-like  course,  regarding  a 
question  of  such  deep  import  to  the  nation  as  the 
Anti-Slavery  question.  Astute  politician  as  he 
would  be  thought,  he  was  the  latest  of  the  lag- 
gards in  the  reception  of  the  ordinary  political 
axioms  of  an  advancing  age.  He  was  deluded 
and  degraded  by  his  ambition.  That  sin  begins 
now  to  be  rightly  considered;  —  not  "god-like 

guilt,"  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  "a 
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mean  chimney-sweeping  vice,  which  cares  not 
through  what  defilement  it  creeps,  so  that  it  can 
but  thrust  its  head  out  at  the  chimney-top."  His 
selfish  aspirations  were  his  ruin.  They  blinded 
him  to  the  fact,  that  he  who  would  have  honour 
and  office  of  the  people,  must  lead  the  advance. 
He  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  floated  backward 
and  forward  with  the  popular  tide,  against  the 
onward  and  ever-strengthening  current  of  the 
times. 

It  were  well  for  a  statesman  to  have  an  inflex- 
ible sense  of  right  and  justice;  —  to  be  possessed 
by  the  inspired  idea,  "  Whoso  loseth  his  life  shall 
find  it" — with  little  care  though  the  promise 
prove  to  be  less  of  life  temporal,  than  life  eter- 
nal. Perhaps  this  is  too  much  to  expect  from  a 
soul  voluntarily  seeking  temptation,  and  stretch 
ing  itself  out  of  its  just  proportions  in  efforts 
to  become  "  available."  Tom  asimder,  like  the 
robber  of  the  Isthmus  between  the  tree-tops,  by 
the  opposite  demands  of  state  government  and 
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general  government,  as  the  petty  statesman  in 
our  country  will  ever  find  himself,  he  is  not  so 
much  the  state's  maw,  as  its  slave. 

But  avoiding  every  imputation  of  Fanaticism 
or  Utopianism,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  the 
statesman  that  he  should  be  bold  and  patient, 
having  a  Stoic  constancy,  if  not  a  Chi'istian  one. 
He  must  be  able  to  see  the  fires  of  his  hopes 
going  out  in  darkness  for  a  season,  or  no  fulfil- 
ment can  rise  gloriously  from  their  ashes.  "We 
have  said,  also,  that  he  must  be  bold;  —  but 
not  only  must  he  be  able  "to  dare— -dare  and 
evermore  dare:" — afar  higher  ability  is  indis- 
pensable. He  must  be  able  to  mark  out  his 
course  on  principles  and  considerations  as  high 
as  the  pole-star  above  the  world;  or  even  its 
mere  selfish  partisan  multitude  will  discern  in 
him  the  infirmity  and  uncertainty  of  purpose 
which  is  its  scorn.  He  must  be  able  to  stand 
immovable  against  calumny,  exile  from  power 
and  place,  and  apparently  impending  oblivion. 
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No  late-extorted  concession  should  shame  his 
constancy  —  no  vascillation  should  stimulate  tlie 
stifled  derision  of  those  who  profit  by  his  weakness. 
He  should  stand  in  the  midst  of  his  age,  earnest 
and  calm  —  resolute  mid  ready  —  seeing  that 
concealment  is  folly,  and  compromise,  weakness. 

It  is  no  clever  shuffling  or  shallow  diplomacy 
which  can  fit  the  strong  man  into  his  place  as 
the  helmsman  of  a  nation  like  this.  To  practice 
them,  is  so  to  weaken  himself  in  reaching  it,  as 
to  be  unable  to  fill  it.  Nothing  can  effect  it  but 
a  clear  perception,  (with  vigour  of  soul  to  act 
upon  it,)  that  freedom  only,  freedom  for  the  slave 
as  for  the  master  —  the  triumph  of  Liberty  in 
the  present  struggle,  can  preserve  the  United 
States  from  anarchy  and  blood.  Peace,  till  this 
struggle  is  decided  in  favour  of  Liberty,  there 
can  be  none.  The  only  alternative  is  the  one 
which  is  so  madly  kept  out  of  view  by  the 
incumbents  and  the  aspirants  for  office  in  church 
and  state  —  national  reform,  or  national  ruin. 
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Unholy  quiet  has  been  hitherto  preserved  only 
as  long  as  the  church  could  hold  up  her  shield 
before  the  state ;  —  so  long,  that  is,  as  the  people 
might  justify  themselves  in  holding  slaves,  by 
their  religion.  But  deny  that  shield  to  be  the 
true  shield  of  faith,  and  the  state,  that  is,  the 
people,  will  rage  as  only  the  conscience-stricken 
can,  when  exposed  to  the  sharp  assaults  of  truth. 

This  denial  has  been  uttered.  It  is  the  heart's 
conviction  of  thousands,  but  its  might  is  in  its 
truth.  Though  one  only  had  uttered  it,  it  is  of 
power  to  rouse  a  land.  Some  have  pronounced 
it  who  lack  courage  to  face  the  foes  it  evokes ! 
At  such  a  moment,  the  opening  one  of  an  hour 
unparalleled  in  this  world's  history,  ha^  Daniel 
Webster  been  equal  to  its  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, " 't  were  wortli  ten  years  of  creeping  life," 
even  to  his  political  fame  and  success.  But  he 
was  weighed  and  found  wanting.  Now,  as  in  all 
past  and  in  all  future  time,  the  course  a  states- 
man shall  take  in  a  conflict  between  Liberty  and 
15* 
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Slavery,  marks  him  as  fit  to  destroy  or  to  save  his 
nation.  Let  Daniel  Webster  be  remembered 
as  one  whose  selfish  and  vicious  feebleness  was 
fit  only  to  destroy  it.  Mark  him,  fellow  citi- 
zens! all  you  who  would  fain  be  its  saviours, 
mark  him  as  he  stood  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria, "hailed  by  an  immense  assemblage,"  "ladies 
in  carriages,"  "with  reiterated  shouts,"  as  of 
triumph  at  his  degradation ;  crouching,  bondman- 
like, as  he  called  upon  distinguished  slaveholders 
to  "witness  for  him  whether  he  entertained  on 
this  sulyect  different  sentiments  from  their  own ! " 
How  does  manhood  sicken  at  his  abjectness ! 

What  was  Mr.  Webster's  general  principle  ? 

"  As  far  as  experience  may  show  errors  in  our 
establislunents,  we  are  bound  to  correct  them; 
and  if  any  practices  exist,  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  within  the  reach  of 
our  laws  or  our  influence,  we  are  inexcusable  if 
we  do  not  exert  ourselves  to  restrain  and  abolish 
them." 
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Most  powerfully  was  this  general  principle 
illustrated: — 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer  —  I  see  the 
smoke  of  the  furnaces  where  manacles  and  fet- 
ters are  still  forged  for  human  limbs.  I  see  the 
visages  of  those,  who  by  stealth,  and  at  midnight, 
labour  in  this  work  of  hell,  foul  and  dark,  as  may 
become  the  artificers  of  such  instruments  of 
misery  and  torture.  Let  that  spot  be  purified, 
or  let  it  cease  to  be  of  New  England.  Let  it  be 
purified,  or  let  it  be  set  aside  from  the  Christian 
world ;  let  it  be  put  out  of  the  circle  of  human 
sympathies  and  human  regards ;  and  let  civilized 
man  henceforth  have  no  communion  with  it." 

This  was  Daniel  Webster,  in  1820,  with  his 
foot  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Next  look  at  Daniel 
Webster  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  yielding 
up  "life,  honour,  soul  and  all,"  if  so  he  might 
establish  slaveholding  communion  between  New 
England  and  the  South !  Submitting  to  become 
the  herald  of  Harrison's  shame,  for  the  more  com- 
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plete  proclamation  of  his  own !  We  have  seen 
liim  heretofore  stand  trembling  in  the  Senate, 
hesitating  and  yielding  princijile  after  principle, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  our  institutions 
were  framed,  as  the  South  went  on  to  bid  higher 
and  higher  for  his  integrity.  He  shakes  —  he 
hides  himself — he  is  "sick  at  Harrisburg ! " 
("  'T is  very  like !  he  hath  the  falling  sickness!  ") 
Another  bid !  going  —  but  not  gone.  The  scene 
changes  from  the  Senate  house  to  the  open  slave 
market  of  Alexandria.  Webster  stands  for 
ignominious  examination  "  on  a  platform,  erected 
for  convenience,'*  before  his  purchasers.  He 
understands  from  the  whole  presence  that  he 
shall  put  on  the  presidential  crown  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  if  he  will  assume  the  badge  of 
Slavery.  It  is  a  trying  moment  for  a  New 
Englander  bom.  A  bitter  thought  —  the  one 
that  rushes  on  a  man's  soul  with  the  memories 
of  "  his  birth-place,  his  home,  and  his  dead  " — 
that  he  is  about  to  disgrace  and  betray  them  all. 
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It  must  be  this  thought  that  half- suffocates  his 
meaning  and  makes  him  insinuate  rather  than 
declare  it.  No  distinct  word  of  Slavery,  or  Free- 
dom, or  Abolition,  passes  his  lips.  He  dwells 
darkly  upon  "this"  subject — utters  enigmati- 
cally something  about  defending  the  Constitution, 
and  "your  institutions."  He  dares  not  frankly 
cry,  "  Done !  —  't  is  a  bargain ! "  like  a  bold  vil- 
lain ;  but  he  crouchingly  conveys  away  his  own 
freedom  of  soul,  and  mdependence  of  thought 
and  action  —  his  country's  safety  and  honour  — 
his  future  hopes  of  renown  —  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  the  best  interests  of  universal  humanity,  — 
all  involved  in  the  great  choice  which  now  lies 
before  him.  But  he  signifies  himself  ready  to 
sign,  seal,  and  deliver,  and  with  a  voice  quivering 
with  consternation,  counterfeiting  joviality,  he 
calls  for  the  witnesses ! 

Crittenden  crowds  forward,  Avith  triumph, 
yet  with  haste,  lest  the  purchased  victim  retract, 
and  brands  him  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude, 
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witli  the  mark  of  the  slaveholder.  Preston, 
rope  in  hand,  bristles  up  to  the  auction-block. 
"  Hang "  or  bind,  is  his  alternative ;  and  he  is 
content  to  do  the  last,  only  when  bribes  and 
tlu'cats  remove  the  necessity  of  the  first. 

The  sale  is  over  —  but  Webster  has  sold 
himself  in  vain !  With  a  brain  yet  reeling  under 
the  stupefaction  of  the  Pro-Slavery  festival,  he 
neither  saw  the  consequences  of  his  blunder,  nor 
felt  remorse  for  liis  crime.  But  recent  events 
have  shown  us  that  the  veiy  shallowest  states- 
manship—  that  of  political  cunning  —  must 
condemn  his  day's  work  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1840,  at  Alexandria,  as  "pire  qu*un  crime  — 
c'est  une  faute." 

His  bankrupt  masters  then  established  them- 
selves his  owners,  but  they  never  paid  the 
price;  and  after  twelve  years  of  degrading 
menial  drudgeiy,  he  died  their  slave,  at  Marsh- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1852. 

BcBton,  1866. 
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(Slisabctl)  of  tl)c  iDartbtirg. 

BY    HARRIET    BEECHER  STOWE. 

The  tomb  of  thh  distinguished  princess  is  still  sliovn.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  wife  of  Louis  of  Thuringia. 
From  her  childhood  she  developed  an  unworldly  purity  of  charac- 
ter and  spent  all  her  energies  in  works  of  benevolence.  Many 
legends  are  related  of  hf  r  charities,  on  one  of  which  the  following 
ballad  is  founded. 

Down  from  the  lordly  Wartburg 

Came  Elisabeth  the  fair, 
All  girt  with  lords  and  ladies 

Li  silk  and  jewels  rare. 

All  girt  with  lords  and  ladies 

In  pomp  of  courtly  glee, 
And  'mid  them  all  was  none  so  plain, 

Yet  none  so  fair  as  she. 
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With  twinkling  gems  and  braided  hair 

With  2>lumage  waving  gay, 
With  broidered  vest  and  tasscled  robe, 

Were  all  lier  court  array. 

With  simple  robe  of  long  dark  fold, 

With  simply  parted  hair, 
One  moon-lit  peai'l  upon  her  brow, 

Came  she,  their  lady  fair. 

Oh  not  of  earth  the  beauty 

That  lay  upon  her  face ; 
A  twilight  sweetness,  like  the  brow 

Of  Mary,  full  of  grace. 

For  she,  though  wedded  to  a  prince. 

And  daughter  of  a  king. 
Was  called  of  Heaven,  and  wore  unseen 

Its  mystic  marriage  ring. 
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And  'mid  the  follies  and  the  noise 

Of  that  vain  court  so  gay, 
Her  heart  was  quiet  as  a  shrine, 

Whence  prayer  ascends  alway. 

Now  in  the  path,  as  on  they  come, 

A  Jewish  infant  lies 
Outcast  and  foul  with  leprous  stain 

It  moans  with  piteous  cries. 

"  Out  and  alack !  what  Jewish  hound 
Hath  dared  pollute  the  road  ? 
Where  Wartburg*s  princess  sets  her  foot, 
Where  kings  so  oft  have  trod ! " 

So  spake  the  angry  seneschal, 
The  courtly  minions  stare ; 
"  A  Jewish  leper !   Mary  save ! 
Satan  hath  placed  it  there. 
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"  Who  dares  pollute  a  Christian  hand 
To  touch  the  cursed  thing, 
Set  the  hounds  on  it — else  its  touch 
A  deadly  curse  may  bring ! " 

As  the  moon  walks  through  stormy  clouds, 

That  royal  lady,  mild 
Walked  through  the  angry  band,  and  raised 

In  her  own  arms,  the  child. 

Her  dark  eye  flashed,  her  bosom  heaved, 
She  spoke  with  noble  scorn, 
*^  Christians,  are  ye?  and  dare  profane 
The  form  your  lord  hath  worn  ? 

Was  Jesus  not  a  Jewish  babe, 

Outcast — of  man  reviled? 
Jesus !  thy  image  I  revere 

In  this  forsaken  child ! " 
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The  queen  has  trod  her  lordly  halls 

With  firm,  unshrmking  tread, 
And  bore  the  babe  unto  her  bower, 

And  laid  it  on  her  bed. 

The  piince  came  in  from  hunting, 

And  the  busy  courtiers  said, 
Go  up !  go  up,  thou  prince,  and  see 

What  thy  wife  hath  in  her  bed. 

"  A  lothly,  leprous,  Jewish  child. 
Accursed  by  church  and  king, 
She  to  thy  royal  castle  bears, 
And  to  her  bed  doth  bring ! " 

The  Langrave's  brow  grew  hot  with  shame, 

And  not  a  word  spake  he. 
But  up  the  sculptured  stair  he  trode 

The  mystery  to  see. 
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He  Strode  along  the  corridor, 
He  reached  his  lady's  bower ; 

Sweet  Mary's  grace !  how  strange  a  sight 
Befel  him  in  that  hour ! 

With  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  upraised, 

As  in  a  trance  she  stood ; 
And  glory  from  the  opening  skies 

Streamed  round  her  like  a  flood. 

The  bed  was  whiter  than  the  light, 

And  gemmed  with  lilies  fair, 
And  fairer,  purer,  'mid  them  all, 

A  wondrous  child  was  there ! 

Around  his  brow  a  starry  crown. 

And  in  his  deep  soft  eyes 
There  beamed  the  loveliness  of  God, 

The  peace  of  Paradise. 
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And  from  above  in  sounds  as  sweet 

As  dying  saint  ere  heard, 
Came  down  the  echo  of  that  chant, 

Ere  while  in  Bethlehem  poured. 

All  blinded,  dazzled,  and  amazed. 
The  prince  and  court  kneeled  down. 

And  did  obeisance  to  the  babe 
That  wears  the  heavenly  crown. 

They  raised  their  heads  and  all  was  gone. 
The  light,  the  flowers,  the  child. 

Alone  she  stood,  with  hands  upraised, 
That  saintly  woman  mild. 

But  floating  downward  from  the  skies 

An  echo  seemed  to  be, 
Who  scorns  the  outcast  and  the  poor, 

He  is  ashamed  of  Me.'* 


AndOTBT,  Ifaaf.,  1865. 
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£etter  of  an  (SDangelical  llaator. 

PAHUf  NoTember,  18S4. 

Je  n'aime  pas,  ch^re  Madame,  a  donner  mon 
nom  pour  un  recueil  d*  autographes,  surtout 
un  recueil  destine  au  public.  Mais  comment 
refuser  F  occasion  qui  m*  est  offerte  de  montrer 
ma  profonde  sympathie  pour  la  cause  en  faveur 
de  laquelle  cette  publication  est  entreprise? 
Cette  cause,  poursuivie  dans  Tesprit  que  vous 
m'  avez  expliqud  rdcemment,  sans  d^sordre  ni 
violence,  par  la  puissance  paisible  du  principe 
Chretien,  est  la  cause  de  la  charity,  de  la  justice^ 
de  la  v^ritd,  de  Jdsus-Christ  m§me ;  et  le  succe& 
en  est  aussi  desirable,  et  aussi  assur^  que  le 
progres  de  V  Evangile  dans  la  monde.  Quant  h 
moi,  les  esclaves  ont  leur  place  marquee  dans 
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cette  partie  de  mes  prieres  journalieres  ou  je 
recommande  aux  compassions  de  notre  Pere  Ce- 
leste tous  les  afflig^s  et  tous  les  opprim^s  de  la 
terre.  Pour  ce  qui  regade  les  esclaves  des  Etats 
Unis  en  partieulier,  le  jour  ou  leurs  chaines 
tomberont  sera  un  jour  bienvenu  de  moi  entre 
tous,  non  seulement  pour  la  gloire  de  Dieu  et  pour 
la  consolation  de  millions  de  ses  creatures,  mais 
encore  pour  V  honneur  des  Eglises  Protestantes, 
et  pour  celui  du  nom  Amdricain. 

Adolphe  Monod. 
A  Madahs  IIemrt  Oiufton  Gbapmait. 
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(Sxivact  from  a  Speed)  on  tl)e  Boston 
itlob  ^nnberoarn. 

BY     WENPELIi  PHILLIPS. 

I  never  open  the  Statute  Bbok  of  Massachu- 
setts without  thanking  Ellis  Gray  Loring 
and  Samuel  J.  May,  Charles  Follen  and 
Samuel  E.  Sewall,  and  those  around  me 
who  stood  with  them,  for  preventing  Edward 
Everett  from  blackening  it  with  a  law  making 
free  speech  an  indictable  offence.  And  we  owe  it 
to  fifty  or  sixty  women,  and  to  a  dozen  or  two  of 
men,  that  free  speech  was  saved,  in  1835,  in  the 
City  of  Boston.  Indeed,  we  owe  it  to  one  man. 
If  there  is  one  here  who  loves  Boston,  who  loves 
her  honour,  who  rejoices  to  know  that,  however 
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thin  tlic  tread,  there  is  a  thread  that  bridges  over 
that  dark  and  troubled  wave,  and  connects  us  by 
a  living  nerve  with  the  freemen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  Boston,  though  betrayed  by  her 
magistrates,  her  wealth,  her  press,  and  her 
pulpits,  never  utterly  bowed  her  neck,  let  him 
remember  that  we  owe  it  to  you,  sir,  (Mr. 
Francis  Jackson,)  who  offered  to  the  women 
who  were  not  allowed  to  meet  here,  even  though 
the  Mayor  was  in  this  hall,  the  use  of  your 
house ;  mid  your  letter  deserves  to  be  read 
whenever  Boston  men  are  met  together  to  cele- 
brate the  preservation  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
in  the  city  of  Adams  and  Otis.  History,  that 
always  loves  courage,  will  write  it  a  page  whiter 
than  marble  and  more  incorruptible  than  gold. 
You  said,  sir,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
the  use  of  your  house : — 

"  If  a  large  majority  of  this  community  choose 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wrongs  which  are 
inflicted  upon  their  countrymen  in  other  portions 
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of  the  land  —  if  they  are  content  to  turn  away 
from  the  sight  of  oppression  and  *  pass  by  on  the 
other  side* — so  it  must  be. 

"But  when  they  undertake  in  any  way  to 
impair  or  annul  my  right  to  speak,  write,  and 
publish  upon  any  subject,  and  more  especially 
upon  enormities,  which  are  the  common  concern 
of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind  —  so 
it  must  not  be  —  so  it  shall  not  be,  if  I,  for  one, 
can  prevent  it  Upon  this  great  right  let  us 
hold  on  at  all  hazards.  And  should  we,  in  its 
exercise,  be  driven  from  public  halls  to  private 
dwellings,  one  house,  at  leasts  shall  be  conse- 
crated to  its  preservation.  And  if,  in  defence 
of  tlus  sacred  privilege  which  man  did  not  give 
me,  and  shall  not  (if  I  can  help  it)  take  from  me, 
this  roof  and  these  walls  shall  be  levelled  to  the 
earth,  let  them  fall  if  they  must;  they  cannot 
crumble  in  a  better  cause.  They  will  appear  of 
very  little  value  to  me,  after  their  owner  shall 
have  been  whipped  into  silence. 
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"Mobs  and  gag  laws,  and  the  other  contriv- 
ances by  which  fraud  or  force  would  stifle 
inquiry,  will  not  long  work  well  in  this  commu- 
nity. They  betray  the  essential  rottenness  of 
the  cause  they  are  meant  to  strengthen.  These 
outrages  are  doing  their  work  with  the  reflecting. 

**  Happily,  one  point  seems  already  to  be  gain- 
ing universal  assent,  that  slavery  cannot  long 
survive  free  discussion.  Hence  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  and  apologists  of  slavery  to  break 
down  this  right.  And  hence  the  immense  stake, 
which  the  enemies  of  slavery  hold,  in  behalf 
of  freedom  and  mankind,  in  its  preservation. 
The  contest  is,  therefore,  substantially  between 
Liberty  and  Slavery. 

"  As  Slavery  cannot  exist  with  free  discussion 
—  so  neither  can  Liberty  breathe  without  it. 
Losing  this,  we,  too,  shall  not  be  freemen,  indeed 
but  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  millions  we 
now  seek  to  emancipate." 

This  was  only  thirty  days  after  the  mob.  We 
owe  it  to  one  man  that  a  public  meeting  was 
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Iiekl,  within  a  montli,  by  these  same  women,  in 
the  City  of  Boston.     But  to  their  honour  be  it 
remcmbercil,  ako, — a  fact  which  Mr.  Garrison 
omitted  to  state,  —  tliat  wlien  Mayor  Lyman 
urged  them  to  go  home,  they  left  this  hall  in 
public  procession,  and  went  "  home  "  to  the  house 
of  3Irs.  M.  W.  Chapman,  in  West  Street,  to 
organize  and  finish  their  meeting  that  very  after- 
noon.   To  Mrs.  Ciiap3ian's  pen  we  owe  the 
most  living  picture  of  that  whole  scene,  and  her 
able,  graphic,  and  eloquent  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  specially  of  this  day,  have  hung  up  to 
everlasting  contempt  the  "  men  of  property  and 
standing" — the  "respectable"  men  of  Boston. 

Let  us  open,  for  a  moment,  the  doors  of  the 
hall  which  stood  here,  and  listen  to  the  Mayor 
receiving  his  lesson  in  civil  duty  from  the  noble 
women  of  this  Society: — 

Mayor.    "  Go  home,  ladies,  go  home." 

President.  "What  renders  it  necessary  we 
should  go  home  ?  " 
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Mayor.  "  I  am  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  I 
cannot  now  cxphiin ;  but  will  call  upon  you  this 
evening." 

President.  If  the  ladies  will  be  seated,  we 
will  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting." 

Mayor.    "  Do  n't  stop,  ladies,  go  home." 

President.  "  Will  the  ladies  listen  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Society,  by  Francis  Jackson, 
Esq.  'i  " 

Mayor.  "  Ladies,  do  you  wish  to  see  a  scene 
of  bloodshed  and  confusion  ?  If  you  do  not,  go 
home." 

One  of  the  Ladies.  "  Mr.  Lyman,  your  per- 
sonal friends  are  the  instigators  of  this  mob; 
have  you  ever  used  your  personal  influence  with 
them?" 

Mayor.  "  I  know  no  personal  friends ;  I  am 
merely  an  official.  Indeed,  ladies,  you  must 
retire.    It  is  dangerous  to  remain." 

Lady,    "  If  this  is  the  last  bulwark  of  Free- 
dom, we  may  as  well  die  here  as  anywhere." 
17 
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There  is  nothing  braver  than  that  in  (lie  his- 
tory of  the  Long  Parliament,  or  of  the  Roman 
Senate. 

At  that  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  one  of  "the 
familj'^"  was  present;  one  of  that  family  that 
was  never  absent  when  a  deed  of  infamy  was  to 
be  committed  against  the  Slave, — a  family  made 
up  mostly  of  upstart  attorneys,  who  fancy  them- 
selves statesmen,  because  able  to  draw  a  writ, 
or  pick  holes  in  an  indictment.  Mr.  Thosias 
B.  Curtis  read  the  resolutions;  and  then  fol- 
lowed three  speeches,  by  Harris  ox  Gray  Otis, 
Richard  Fletcher,  and  Peleo  Sprague, 
unmatched  for  the  adroit,  ingenious,  suggestive 
argument  and  exhortation  to  put  down,  legally 
or  violently,  each  hearer  could  choose  for  himself, 
all  public  meetings  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in 
the  City  of  Boston.  Everything  influential  in 
this  City  was  arrayed  against  this  Society  of  a 
few  women.  I  could  not  but  reflect,  as  I  sat 
here,  how  immortal  principle  is.    Rev.  Hknuy 
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Ware,  Jr.,  read  tlie  notice  of  this  Society's 
meeting  from  Dr.  Channing's  pnl^jit,  and  almost 
every  press  in  the  City  woke  barking  at  him 
next  morning,  for  what  was  called  his  "  impru- 
dence" and  this  "downright  insult."  He  is  gone 
to  his  honoured  grave ;  many  of  those  who  met 
in  this  hall,  in  pursuance  of  that  notice,  are 
gone  likewise.  They  died,  as  Whittier  so 
well  says, — 

 "  Their  brave  hearts  breaking  slow, 

But,  self-forgetful  to  the  last, 
In  words  of  cheer  and  bugle  glow, 

Their  breath  upon  the  darkness  passed." 

In  those  days,  as  we  gathered  round  their 
graves,  and  resolved  that  the  "  narrower  the  cir- 
cle became,  we  would  draw  the  closer  together," 
we  envied  the  dead  their  rest.  Men  ceased  to 
slander  them  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave ;  and 
as  we  look  through  the  desolate  vista  of  calamity 
and  toil  before  us,  and  thought  of  the  tempta- 
tions which  beset  us  on  either  side  from  worldly 
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prosperity  which  a  slight  sacrifice  of  principle 
might  secure,  or  social  ease  so  close  at  hand  by 
only  a  little  turning  aside,  we  envied  the  dead 
the  quiet  sleep  to  which  we  left  them,  the  harvest 
reaped,  and  the  seal  set  beyond  the  power  of 
change. 

And  of  those  who  assaulted  them,  many  are 
gone.    The  Mayor,  so  recreant  to  his  duty,  or 
so  lacking  in  knowledge  of  his  office,  is  gone; 
the  Judge,  before  whom  Mr.  Garrison  was 
arraigned  the  next  day  after  the  mob,  at  the 
jail,  is  gone  ;  the  Sheriff,  who  rode  with  him  to 
the  jail,  is  gone ;  the  city  journals  have  changed 
hands,  being  more  than  once  openly  bought  and 
sold.   The  editor  of  the  Atlas,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  mob  violence  earned  it  the  honour  of 
giving  its  name  to  the  day — "the  Atlas  mob" 
many  called  it  —  is  gone;  many  of  the  promi- 
nent actors  in  that  scene,  twenty  years  ago,  have 
passed  away ;  the  most  eloquent  of  those  whose 
voices  cried  "  havoc,"  at  Faneuil  Hall,  has  gone, 
—  Mr.  Otis  has  his  wish,  that  the  grave  might 
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(.•lose  over  liim  before  it  closed  over  the  Union, 
wliicli  God  speed  in  his  good  time;  —  but  the 
same  princijde  fills  these  same  halls,  as  fresh  and 
vital  to-day,  as  self-fixed  and  resolute  to  struggle 
against  i)ulpit  and  press,  against  wealth  and 
majorities,  agjiinst  denunciation  and  unpopularity, 
jmd  certain  in  the  end  to  set  its  triumphant  foot 
alike  on  man  and  everything  that  man  has  made. 

Here  stands,  to-day,  the  man  whom  Boston 
wealth  and  Boston  respectability  went  home, 
twenty  years  ago  this  night,  and  gloried  in 
having  crushed.  The  loudest  boasters  are  gone. 
He  stands  to-day  among  us,  these  very  walls, 
these  ideas  which  breathe  and  burn  around  us, 
saying  for  him,  "I  still  live."  If,  twenty  or 
twice  twenty  years  hence,  he  too  shall  have 
p.'issed  aiAvay,  may  it  not  be  till  his  glad  ear  has 
caught  the  jubilee  of  the  emancipated  millions 
whom  his  life  has  been  given  to  save ! 

Boston,  October,  1855. 
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Sonnets. 

IN  MEMOBY  OF  JOHN  BISHOP  ESTLIN. 
BY    AXNE    VrxnUEH  WESTON. 

I. 

Years  come  and  go,  but  our  appointed  task 
Still  lies  before  us — at  our  progress  slow 

We  would  not  murmur,  nor  impatient  ask 

How  long  the  way  through  which  our  steps 
must  go  ? 

Whither  it  leads  and  what  its  flowers  we  know, 
And  on  we  would  in  patient  courage  move, 

While  round  us  shines  the  bright  and  rosy  glow 
Reflected  from  the  guiding  lights  above ! 
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But  as  we  fain  would  ring  a  joyous  chime 
In  Freedom's  honour,  as  in  by  gone  time, 
Alas !  the  notes  in  silence  die  away. 
Or  mournful  on  the  ear  their  echoes  swell, 
A:i  tones  that  should  have  pealed,  clear,  full,  and 

Sink  to  the  sadness  of  a  funeral  knell ! 

II. 

The  just  man  perisheth,  but  oh,  say  not 
None  layeth  it  to  heart,  a  mighty  crowd 

Gather  in  spirit  round  the  hallow'd  spot 

Where  sleep  his  ashes ;  there  together  bowed 
The  Slave,  the  Blind,  the  Poor  lament  aloud 

A  friend  and  brother  —  men  of  differing  creeds 
Grieve  over  one  so  graciously  endowed. 

And  the  remembrance  of  his  life-long  deeds 
Of  Love  and  Mercy  rise,  as  perfume  strown. 
In  lands  wherein  his  face  was  never  known. 
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I,  too,  could  weep,  but  for  the  trembling  words 
His  own  hand  traced,  courage  and  hope  they 
give ; 

This  the  example  his  whole  life  alFords, 
"  Resign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live  ! "  * 

Wej-mouth,  September  9,  1S55. 

*  In  the  last  letter  T  erer  received  from  Mr.  Estun,  vrittea  with 
the  left  hand,  after  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  of  which  he  died, 
this  line  was  quoted  as  expressive  of  his  state  of  mind. 
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"It  l»  said  thai  the  «vil  tpirytot  that  ben  in  the  Rj^yon,  double  moche  when  thejr 
h-^re  the  Bella  rongen:  and  thiaUthe  cauae  why  the  Bella  ben  ron^n,  whan  gnti 
tempeete  and  outragea  of  wether  happen,  to  tliaend  that  the  fienda  and  wycked  apliytea 
a!iuuld  be  «bathed  and  flee.  — TTkc  GoUtn  JL«|ci«f,  by  Wynkyn  dt  Worda, 
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BTt    AVBELIA    F.  BAYHOKD. 

King  out  the  peals  of  the  Liberty  Bell ! 

Let  the  tones  be  loud  and  clear, 
Till,  borne  on  the  floating  breeze's  swell, 

The  weary  slave  shall  hear. 
And  the  booming  sound  of  its  ringing  knell 

Shall  reach  the  oppressor's  ear  — 

And  drown  the  shout  of  the  auctioneer ! 
1 
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Ring  out  the  peals  of  the  Liberty  Bell  I 

Ay,  ring  the  call  for  the  jubilee 

Afar  over  land  and  sea, 
Till  woman's  voice  shall  the  chorus  swell, 

And  childhood  shall  clap  its  hands  in  glee. 
And  the  echoing  chimes  come  back  and  tell 

That  every  slave  is  free  I 

Sfbinofield,  Massacbosetts. 
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in  '^immUmiU. 

BY    JOHN    O.  PALFREY. 

In  1620  a  Dutch  ship  brought  some  kidnap- 
ped Africans  into  James  River.  From  that  time 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  Virginia  went  on 
rapidly,  and  the  crazy  social  fabric  of  the  plant- 
ing Colonies  was  reared.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  same  experiment  was  made  in  New 
England,  where  it  did  not  meet  with  the  same 
favor.  In  1645,  one  Keyser  brought  two  negroes 
from  the  Slave  Coast  to  Massachusetts.  The 
General  Court  immediately  resolved  to  "  send 
them  back,"  and  wrote  to  Portsmouth  for  one 
who  had  been  conveyed  to  that  place.*  The 

*  Colony  Records,  ni.  49, 
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business  was  finished  by  the  passing  of  the  fol- 
lowing order.*  "The  General  Court,  conceiv- 
ing themseltes  bound  by  the  first  opportunity  to 
bear  witness  against  the  heinous  and  crying  sin 
of  man-stealing,  as  also  to  prescribe  such  timely 
redress  for  what  is  past,  and  such  a  law  for  the 
future,  as  may  sufficiently  deter  all  others  belong- 
ing to  us  to  have  to  do  in  such  vile  and  odious 
courses,  justly  abhorred  of  all  good  and  just  men, 
do  order  that  the  negro  interpreter,  with  others 
unlawfully  taken,  be,  by  the  first  opportunity, 
at  the  charge  of  the  country  for  present,  sent  to 
his  native  country  of  Guinea,  and  a  letter  with 
him,  of  the  indignation  of  the  Court  there- 
abouts, and  justice  thereof.  The  prosecuting 
of  this  order  is  left  to  the  care  of  our  honored 
Governor  for  present.   By  both  Houses." 

But  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Colonial  Char- 
ter in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  had  not  the  same  control  of 

*  Colony  Becords,  HI,  84 
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their  own  affairs  as  before ;  and  Slavery  crept 
in,  as  it  will  do  into  every  community  where  it 
is  not  prohibited  by  law.  Nothing  is  more  pre- 
posterous than  to  speak  of  geographical  limits 
to  Slavery.  In  the  present  low  state  of  morals, 
slaves  for  domestic  service  will  be  carried 
everywhere,  except  where  law  bars  the  path; 
not  into  all  families — far  from  it  —  but  into 
some  families  in  all  communities.  Give  a 
legal  right  to  hold  a  slave,  and  a  month 
would  not  pass  before  cooks,  coachmen,  wait- 
ers, and  hair  dressers,  would  be  bought  in 
Boston.  In  the  last  century,  while  Slavery 
was  unchallenged  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain,  it  worked  its  way  into  Massachusetts, 
to  a  large  extent.  In  1763,  the  year  of  our  first 
census,  to  235,810  whites,  in  Massachusetts, 
there  were  5,214  blacks.  Dr.  Belknap*  says,* 
that  they  **  served  either  in  families  or  at  me- 
chanical employments,  and  in  either  case  they 

*  MMnoliuiptto  Historical  Collections,  IV,  200. 
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fared  no  worse  than  other  persons  of  the  same 
class;  in  the  country,  they  lived  as  well  as 
their  masters,  and  often  sat  down  at  the  same 
table,  in  the  true  style  of  republican  equality." 

In  1780,  having  waded  half  through  the  sor- 
rows of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  framed  a  Constitution  of  govern- 
ment, according  to  their  own  ideas  of  what  such 
a  Constitution  ought  to  be.  It  was  a  time  of 
honest  and  stern  reality.  They  intended  to  set 
down  in  that  instrument  nothing  but  what  they 
verily  believed  and  meant,  and  what,  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  they  designed  to 
carry  out  in  corresponding  action.  Into  their 
Bill  of  Rights  they  put  the  following  words : 
"All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have 
certain  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  en- 
joying and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties." 
The  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  four  years  before,  had  said  very 
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much  the  same  thing :  "  We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.** 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  all  this,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  expositor,  was  but  "glittering 
generality,"  and  the  course  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation and  judicial  administration  but  too  well 
confirms  his  judgment.  But  the  plain-spoken 
people  who  lived  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time, 
were  innocent  of  all  conception  of  such  glitter, 
as  their  magistrates  unequivocally  proved  on  the 
first  opportunity.  In  1781,  Nathaniel  Jenison, 
a  citizen  of  Worcester,  assaulted  and  beat  with 
a  whip,  another  citizen,  named  Quork  Walker, 
Walker  made  a  complaint  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
the  Grand  Jury  found  a  true  biU  against  Jenison. 
At  his  trial  before  the  Superior  Court,  his  coun- 
sel set  up  the  defence  that  ^  Walker  was  his 
slave,  and  subject  to  his  chastisement.    But  the 
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Court  said  that  they  knew  nothing  about  mas- 
ters and  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  inasmuch  as 
the  highest  expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
Massachusetts  had  declared  all  men  to  be  bom 
free  and  equal,  and  to  have  a  natural,  essential, 
and  unalienable  right  to  liberty.  The  convict 
considered  himself  fortunate  to  escape  with  a 
fine  of  forty  shillings,  and  since  that  day  no  one 
resident  of  the  Commonwealth  has  ventured  to 
claim  the  ownership  of  another.  That  is  a  priv- 
ilege which  we  keep  exclusively  for  visitors. 
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BY    MABIA.    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

In  one  of  the  pilgrim  cities  of  America,  some 
six  or  seven  generations  after  the  emigration 
from  Delft  Haven  for  religious  liberty,  and  two 
generations  after  the  war  with  England  for  po- 
litical liberty,  a  number  of  the  gay  young  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  devoted  all  for  Freedom, 
in  the  olden  time,  sat  thoughtfully  together  on 
the  brink  of  the  tide  of  life,  to  which  they  were 
about  to  commit  themselves. 

They  were  all,  according  to  the  standard  of 
their  country  and  their  time,  well  born  and  well 
nurtured;  and  looked  forward  to  leading  the 
van  of  society  in  their  native  city  as  their  natu- 
,  ral  inheritance.    They  thought  themselves  born 
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to  be  its  jurists,  its  legislators,  its  executive 
officers,  its  merchant  princes ;  and  they  dreaded 
but  one  thing  —  lest  the  tide  of  successful  life 
they  were  about  to  take,  should  weaken  the  close 
bond  of  happy  friendship  growing  out  of  the 
ties  of  family  and  neighborhood,  school  and 
college,  which  made  them  all  the  world  to  each 
other.  "  This  association,  in  which  we  have  all 
been  so  happy,  has  been  our  first ;  let  it  also 
be  our  last,"  they  said ;  and  they  chose  for  their 
little  society  the  most  significant  possible  cypher 
and  name  in  these  two  Greek  letters : 

A 

For  they  felt  that  not  death  itself  should  sunder 
those  whom  every  tie  of  youth,  and  hope,  and 
life,  had  so  firmly  joined,  and  therefore  they 
adopted  as  their  own,  the  symbol  of  the  Eternity 
of  God. 

Time  went  on,  and  all  were  successfully 
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launched  in  their  respective  careers,  the  rising 
hope  of  their  families  and  the  place  of  their 
nativity;  and  every  little  festive  reunion  at 
which  each  recounted  to  the  rest  his  projects 
for  the  future  and  his  present  success,  did  but 
strengthen  their  cherished  friendship. 

One  by  one  they  married,  and  this  new  bond 
made  the  knot  the  firmer.    Every  successive 
bride  admitted  to  the  little  society  felt  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  earlier  union ;  and,  as  each  after 
each  listened  to  the  rare  music  always  sent  by 
her  husband's  friends  to  welcome  her  first  en- 
trance to  her  new  home,  profoundly  moved  by 
an  act  so  touchingly  emblematical,  she  earnestly 
resolved,  on  her  part,  to  leave  no  deed  undone 
which  might  strengthen  so  precious  an  influ- 
ence. 

In  due  time  children  were  born  in  the  fami- 
lies composing  this  fraternal  band,  and  their 
first  thought  was  how  best  to  bind  to  their  own 
the  advancing  generation  ;   and  again  they 
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evoked  the  potent  spell  that  had  made  their 
o^vn  union  of  friendship  sacred. 

they  said  once  more ;  and  they  caused  the  mys- 
tic letters  to  be  engraved  ,  on  vase  and  goblet, 
inscribing  it  thus,  as  each  fresh  occasion  ar- 
rived:— 

A  n, 

FROM  THE   FRIENDS  OF  THT  FATHER  TO  THEE, 
FIRST  BORN. 

This  hour  of  their  most  perfect  friendship 
was  coincident  with  the  time  that  gave  birth, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  idea  of 
abolishing  slavery.  The  power  of  that  dis- 
graceful remnant  of  barbarism  had  been  on  the 
increase  since  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whereby  slaves  seeking;  their  liberty  by  flight 
were  to  be  thrust  back,,  by  all  its  might  of  laws 
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and  arms,  into  bondage — by  a  people  whose 
own  independence  was  but;^  that  instant  won 
through  the  outcry,  "  Give  me  -liberty  or  give 
me  death,''  under  declaration;  of  that  freedom 
as  the  inalienable  right  of  man,  in  obedience  to 
a  religion  whose  first  founders,  to  explain  its 
value  to  the  pagan  world,  .proclaimed  it  Lib- 
erty—"The  glorious  Liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God." 

The  shame  of  this  surrender  of  their  religious 
and  political  principles  kept  the  leaders  of  the 
land  silent;  and  the  slaveholdirig  interest  had 
now^  by  bribes  to  individuals  of  the  leading 
classi  of  important  official  stations^  with  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  advantages  and  social 
privileges^  quietly  but  completely  obtained  the 
reins  of  every  political  and  religioiis  movement 
without  exciting  suspicion  in.  the  body  of  the 
people;  This  guilty  complicity  of  the  leading 
influences,  in  both  the  free  and  the  slave  States 

of  the  American  Unioui  had  thus  made  it  theu- 
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policy,  during  the  whole  preceding  generation, 
to  hide  this  question  of  freedom  and  slavery  in 
silence  and  darkness. 

But  voices  of  protest,  of  explanation,  of  argu- 
-  ment,  of  appeal,  of  sublime  awakening,  began 
to  be  heard  in  the  land ;  and  they  broke  into 
the  festive  circle  of  unaccustomed  and  careless 
hearts  whose  friendship  was  to  last  forever. 
All  their  lower  interests  were  wapped  up  with 
slavery,  in  the  manufacturing  and  railroad 
stocks,  the  mortgages  of  plantations,  the  legal 
and  political  prospects,  the  social  expectations, 
all  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  slaveholders. 

The  alternative  came  clear  before  this  seventh 
generation  from  pilgrim,  and  third  from  revo- 
lutionary times.  With  rare  exceptions  they 
obeyed  the  orders  issued  from  the  plantations, 
denied  their  religious  and  political  principles, 
silenced  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  voice  of  con- 
science. 

Among  the  precious  things  they  unhesita- 
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tingly  sacrificed  to  the  demand  of  slavery  was  the 
clierished  shrine  of  that  youthful  friendship  to 
which  they  had  just  renewed  their  vow,  as  the 
"alpha  and  omega"  of  their  lives — the  first 
and  the  last — ^the  beginning  and  the  ending. 
Those  of  their  number  who  did  not  become  the 
slaves  of  slavery,  they  ostracised ;  the  children, 
whose  first  and  last  friends  they  had  vowed  to 
be,  they  never  saw  after. 

This  is  the  beginning.  And  thus  in  every 
city  in  America  have  the  foundations  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  cause  been  laid.  The  ending  is 
not  yet  —  nor  can  be.  According  to  their  na- 
ture of  blessing  or  of  curse,  must  such  things 
and  such  deeds  go  on  as  cause  and  effect,  for- 
ever. 


BosTOX,  20  Ghauncy  Place. 


6th  October,  1857* 
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BT    JOSHUA    R.  0IDDIN08. 

JxmBsbir,  OUo,  August '20. 1857. 

Mr  Deau  Fbiend:  < 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I  find  that 
age  brings- with  it  many  interesting  recollections 
of  the  -past;  ;  The  soft  and  mellow  light  of  life's 
setting  sun  is  quite  as  congenial  as  the  more 
dazzling  brillianey  of  its  early  rising.  The  com- 
mencement of  life  is  full  of  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions; these  become  enlarged,  strengthened^  and 
confirmed,  in  old  age,  while  to  them  is  added  all 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  past. 

You  and  I  live  at  a  most  fortunate  period. 
We  have  witnessed  great  and  important  changes 
since  we  met  in  the  Marlboro'  Chapel.  We  were 
then  striving  to  awake  the  public  mind  to  the 
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evils  of  Slavery.  It  was  a  momentous  work. 
Many  conflicts  lay  before  us ;  but  the  cause  ad- 
vanced, as  rapidly  as  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, and  now  we  have  no  doubt  of  success. 
The  storms  of  life  have  been  severe  on  some, 
and  many  friends  who  were  then  with  us,  have 
passed  on  to  their  reward;  but  others  have 
gathered  around  us,  and  cheered  us  on  to  effort, 
until  I  am  nearly  borne  down  with  toil^  and  am 
beginning  to  claim  the  privilege  of  exemption 
from  the  more  active  duties  of  the  service. 

But  at  this  precise  time  my  services  are  no 
longer  needed;  other  agents  and  agencies  are 
carrying  forward  our  cause  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  progressed  at  any  former  period.  The  en- 
emy has  been  stopped  in  his  march.  His  troops 
are  giving  way  in  all  our  free  States  —  in  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land. 

Your  Liberty  Bell  will  soon  ring  out  its  peal. 

Hundreds  of  annuals,  periodicals,  and  news- 
3* 
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papers  are  agitating  the  public  mind ;  hiindreds 
of  lecturers,  and  stump  speakers,-  and  ministers, 
are  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Freedom ;  histo- 
rians are  recording  the -important  events  which 
are  :  transpiring  around  us,  and  the  cause  moves 
onward  with  increased  velocity. 
r.  With .  these.:  things ;  before .  us  r  we^  forget  our 
toil,  our  rage,;  and;  think  only  of  success ;  of  the 
glorious  victory:  which  lies  before  usi 
;  I.fwould  have  written -an  article  for  your 
Liberty  .Bell^  but  I  felt  :  no  inspiration,  and 
therefore  I  h  enclose  a '  short  extract  from  my 
speech  made  on  .the  10th  December.  '  It  is  ;  the. 
last  speech-:  I. •  have:  made,  and  X  havei  ^taken 
the  most  radical*  paragraph,  as  the '  best  in-  the 
speech.  Though .  short,  it  is  '■  as  long  ■  as  I '  am 
willing  te  see  inserted  in  a  work  which  must  be 
principally^  devoted  to  written  contributions. 
With  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Very  truly,  your  Friend, 

i  J.  it.  GiDDINOS. 

Mrs.  OBAPXAir. 
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;  Br  JOSBVA  .R;  OlBSDfOS. 

Gentlemen  ^vill  bear  with  me  when  I  assure 
them  and  the  President  that  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  nine  fugitives  dining  at  one  time  in  my  own 
house -^  fathers,  mothers,  husbands  j  wives,  pa- 
rents, and  children.  When  they  came  to  my 
door,  hungiy  and  faint,  cold  and  but  partially 
clad,  I  did' not  turn'  round  tb'^constilt  the  Fugitive 
Law,  nor  tb  ask  the  President  what  I  should  dov 
I  obeyed  the  Divine' mandate,  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked.  I  fed  them,  I  clothed 
them;  gave  them  money  for  their  journey,  and 
sent  them  On  their  way  rejoicing.  I  obeyed  God 
rather  than  the  President.  I  obeyed  my  con- 
science, the  dictates  of  my  heart,  the  law  of  my 
moral  being,  ;he  commands  of  heaven,  and  I 
will  add,  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country;  for 
no  man  of  intelligence  ever  believed  that  the 
framers  of  that  instrument  intended  to  involve 
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their  descendants  of  the  free  States  in  any  act 
that  should  violate  the  teachings  of  the  Most 
High,  by  seizing  a  fdlow  being,  and  returning 
him  to  the  hell  of  Slavery.  If  that  be  trea- 
son, make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Mississippi.  I  want  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  would  not  have  gone 
one  step  further? 

Mr.  GiDDiNOS.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  gone 
one  step  further.  I  would  have  driven  the  slave- 
catcher  who  dared  pursue  them,  from  my  prem- 
ises. I  would  have  kicked  him  from  my  door- 
yard,  if  he  had  made  his  appearance  there ;  or, 
had  he  attempted  to  enter  my  dwelling,  I  would 
have  stricken  him  down  upon  the  threshold. 
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AN  ITEM  OF.  EXPERDSNCfi. 
BY    ABBY    KELLET  FOSTEtt. 

-  One  of  my  earliest  visits'  during  the  first  sum- 
mer of  niy  public  labor  W&s  to  Litchfield  County,* 
Connecticut.  At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Anti-r 
Slavery  Society  two  men  and  their  ^vesj  who 
were  present  from  the  town  of  Washington,  in- 
vited me  to  return' iirith;  them  to  hold  meetings 
in  their  place.  •  :Their  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  late  in  ithe-'  evening  we  arrived  in  their, 
pleasant  village. 

The  next  morning  extensive  notice  was  given 
that  . a  woman  would  give  an  address  on  American 
Slavery. 

As  the  friends  who  had  brought  me  there 
were  all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional Church  —  which^  was  a  very  numerous 
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body,  being  the  only  religious  society  in  the 
village — and  w&e  in  good  repute,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
School,  the  church,  as  well  as  the  world,  was 
largely  represented  at  the  first  meeting,  which 
fined  the  hall. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  the  audience  re- 
quested another  address  for  the  following  even- 
ing. It  was  granted,  and  an  increased  audience 
was  in  attendance.  Then  another  was  re- 
quested, and  still  another,  till  four  meetings  had 
been  held,  the  last  with  a  crowded  house. . 

And  yet  the  people  were  not  satisfied,  but 
called  for  more.  Other  engagements  forbidding 
me  to  remain  at  that  time,  I  consented  to  return 
after  two  weeks. 

During  my  sojourn  here  I  was  treated  with 
marked  attention  and  respect  by  people  of  the 
village.  The  more  intelligent  and  better  class 
sought  my  society,  especially  the  women,  who 
earnestly  inquired  wjiat  they  could  do  to  deliver 
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the  slave  and  their  country  from  its  most  direful 
curse.  Their  hearts  were  touched  and  their 
understandings  convinced;  for  in  those  days, 
before  the  false  reasoning  of  priest  and  poli- 
tician had  confused  the  moral  vision,  it  required 
no  subtle  logician  or  eloquent  declaimer  to  pre- 
sent the  simple  story  of  the  slave's  wrongs,  to 
show  the  complicity  of  the  entire  North  in  the 
guilt  of  its  support,  and  also  to  show  that,  if 
that  support  were  withdrawn.  Slavery  must  fall. 

When  I  left,  it  was  with  the  blessings  of  the 
people,  and  my  return  was  anticipated  with 
much  interest. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  returned  but  found 
my  frisnds,  the  family  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Superintendent,  very  sad.  The  cause  was  soon 
explained. 

The  Sunday  after  my  departure,  their  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Mr.  Hayes,  had  preached  from  Reve- 
lations, ii.  20 :  "I  have  a  few  things  against 
thee  because  thou  sufferest  that  woman,  Jezebel, 
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who  caUeth  herself,  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and 
to  seduce  my:8erTants  to  commit  fornication.-' 

He  wa&a  man  >of  ability;  and  hence  set  forth 
the  high:  pretensions  to.  piety^  the  great  talents 
and  remarkably  artful:  and' deceptive  character 
which  he  ascribed  to  Jezebel,  with  much  power. 
Also  the  manner  in  which  she  had  insinuated 
herself !  into  the  confidence  of  the  saints,  and 
finally  led  them  down  to  death  and.  hell.  And 
this  dreadful .  result,  he  said,  was  owing,  in 
great  measure^  to  the  neglect;  of  the;  minister. 
This  neglect .  may  .  have  arisen  from  fear  of 
offending  his  people,  and  consequently  of  losing 
his  salary,  or  he  may  himself  have  rbeen  a  victim 
of  the  fatal  delusion..  :  But  whatever  the  .cause 
of  the  neglect,  he,  was.  wholly  inexcusable.  J^o 
matter  how  fair  the  character  of  Jezebel  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  or. how.higK her  professions  of 
piety,  or  how  winnmg  her  demeanor;  the  fact 
that  she  assumed  to  teach  which  was  distinctly 
•  forbidden  to  woman^  was  incontrovertible  evi- 
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dence  that  she  was  of  Satan,  and  not  of  God. 
No  considerations,  therefore,  should  have  induced 
him  to  spare  her,  but  he  should  have  exposed 
her  essential  criminality  and  put  her  down  at 
once. 

In  a  similar  strain  he  preached  to  describe 
more  fully  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
artful  person,  and  that  of  the  minister  and 
Church  of  Thyatira,  with  the  terrible  calamities 
which  befel  them,  and  then  turning  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  to  the  woman  who  had  visited 
their  usually  quiet,  orderly,  and  moral  village,  a 
few  days  previous,  he  drew  a  parallel  between 
her  character  and  that  which  he  had  portrayed 
as  belonging  to  Jezebel,  and  closed  by  warning 
the  people  in  general,  and  his  church  in  particu- 
lar, against  her  wily  and  seductive  influence. 

Some  of  his  hearers  were  ready  to  fall  on  their 
knees  in  gratitude  that  he  had  warned  them  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  many  were  silent,  while 

very  few  were  sufficiently  independent  and  clear- 
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sighted  to  discover  the  real  motive  of  this  ma- 
lignant attack. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  was  to  be 
done?  We  decided  that  a  straight-forward 
course  was  the  only  one  to  be  pursued.  An 
appointment,  as  by  previous  arrangement,  had 
been  made  for  an  address  from  me  that  evening, 
and  must  be  fulfilled.  In  the  afternoon  was  the 
stated  weekly  Conference  of  the  Church.  I 
decided  to  attend  it,  in  company  with  my 
friends,  and  there  meet  my  traducer  face  to  face. 
But  throughout  the  entire  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
meeting  he  affected  not  to  observe  me,  and  no 
allusion  whatever  was  made  to  the  subject  of 
my  mission.  There  were  many  women  present 
who,  only  two  weeks  before,  had  thanked  God 
that  he  had  sent  me  among  them,  and  several  of 
whom  had  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained 
me.  Now  their  faces  were  averted,  and  not  one 
of  them  all  either  greeted  or  recognized  me. 

Our  meeting  in  the  evening,  as  we  anticipa- 
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ted,  was  small  indeed.  Here  and  there  was  a 
church  member,  with  a  few  outsiders,  and  from 
the  village  no  women  were  present  except  the 
two  who  had  invited  me  there. 

My  address  was  short,  and  heavy  with  grief, 
caused  by  this  unexpected  obstacle  which  was 
thrown  between  me  and  those  through  whom  I 
expected  to  reach  the  slave. 

I  retired  to  my  chamber  that  night,  but  not 
to  sleep.  My  cry  was  that  of  the  prophet : 
"  O,  that  mine  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes 
a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  my  peo- 
ple!" 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Where  are  the  people  of 
that  place,  to-day?"  When  last  I  heard  of  them 
they  were  essentially  where  they  stood  on  this 
question  in  1839,  the  time  of  my  visit.  The 
minister  had  succeeded,  by  his  insidious  attacks 
on  the  Abolitionists,  and  by  his  professions  of 
Anti-Slavery,  with  an  occasional  mention  of  the 
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oppressed  in  his  prayers  and  in  his  sermons,  in 
keeping  the  consciences  of  the  masses  quiet, 
while  yet  their  entire  religious,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal sanction,  through  the  church,  their  social 
relations  and  their  parties,  was  given  to  this 
sin  of  sins.  And  this  experience  is  not  excep- 
tional. With  variations  to  suit  circumstances 
it  has  been  constantly  recurring,  not  only  in 
my  own  case  but  in  that  of  every  other  person 
in  this  country  who  has  called  on  the  people 
to  take  an  uncompromising  position  against 
Slavery. 

Do  we  need  to  inquire  farther,  "What  hin- 
ders us  ?  " 

Worcester,  3Iassachusetts. 
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BY    FRANCIS  JACKSOX. 

Large  numbers  of  fugitive  slaves  had,  from 
time  to  time,  fled  from  the  slave  States  of  this 
Union,  and  had  become  quiet  and  peaceable 
citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Upon  the  promulgation  of  the  infamous  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill,  in  1850,  a  very  large  public 
meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which  the 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  (son  of  the  late 
President  John  Quincy  Adams)  presided. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  that  great 

meeting  described  the  condition  of  those  poor 

fugitives  that  had  taken  refuge  among  us,  as 

frightened,  trembling,  and  bereft  men,  women, 

and  children,  hiding  in  garrets  and  cellars,  not 
3* 
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yet  claimed,  but  living  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  distraction.  He  put  this  question 
to  the  vast  multitude  that  stood  before  him. 

Will  you  protect  the  fugitive  slaves  tJiat  are  here 
among  us,  and  trample  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  in 
the  dust?  When  instantly,  one  loud  shout  of 
"Aye,"  rang  through  the  hall  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

A  large  committee  of  vigilance  was  chosen, 
at  that  meeting,  to  aid  and  assist  fugitive  slaves : 
that  committee  have  assisted  large  numbers 
of  those  innocent  sufferers  to  reach  Canada,  and 
in  various  other  ways.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  state  the  facts  of  a  single  case,  among 
hundreds  of  others,  as  a  sample  of  the  labors  of 
the  committee. 

The  case  we  here  present  is  that  of  Edinbur 
Randall,  a  mulatto  man,  who  secreted  himself 
on  board  of  the  barque  Franklin,  of  Portland, 
Captain  Cooke,  lying  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
in  September,  1854,  bound  for  Bath,  Maine. 
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On  her  passage  she  put  into  Holmes'  Hole, 
where  he  made  his  escape.  Randall's  own 
statement  of  facts  was  ^vritten  down  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  the  words  fell  from  his 
lips,  as  follows :  — 

I  was  born  in  Limestono  County,  Alabama. 
My  mother  was  of  Indian,  and  my  father  was 
of  negro  descent,  and  neither  of  them  ivere 
slaves ;  my  nearest  neighbors,  James  Benson, 
and  William  Benson,  and  several  others,  have 
often  told  me  that  my  father  and  mother  were 
both  free  persons ;  both  of  them  died  when  I 
was  about  four  years  old  ;  when  I  was  taken  by 
one  Gable  or  Gabriel  Smith,  where  I  grew  up. 
When  I  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  Mr.  Smith 
died,  and  I  continued  to  live  with  his  daughter 
Martha;  she  soon  married  John  Erskine,  an 
Irishman,  then  recently  from  Ireland,  who  lived 
in  Jacksonville,  DevoU  County,  Florida.  Ers- 
kine proved  to  be  a  hard  and  cruel  master; 
he  hired  me  out  to  one  John  Fernandez ;  my 
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days'  works  with  Fernandez  were  done  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when  I  went  home, 
Erskine  would  set  me  to  work  evenings ;  I  did 
not  like  that,  and  I  was  tardy  in  coming  home  ; 
he  threatened  to  whip  me,  if  I  did  not  come 
home  to  his  work  more  promptly.  The  next  day 
I  did  not  get  home  so  soon  as  he  told  me  to ; 
he  became  enraged,  seized  a  pair  of  small  iron 
tongs,  and  beat  me  over  the  head  most  un- 
mercifully. I  bled  profusely,  and  marks  of  tlie 
tongs  remained  upon  my  body  for  a  long  time  ; 
he  was  a  passionate  man,  and  I  was  afraid  he 
would  kill  me  outright ;  I  fled  into  the  woods, 
and  lived  there  several  months,  living  on  ber- 
ries, the  stem  or  pith  of  Palmetto  leaves,  and 
other  vegetable  substances.  At  length  my  clothes 
were  nearly  all  scratched  ofi*  by  the  brush  and 
briars ;  my  torn  shirt  and  coarse  blanket  were 
the  only  pieces  of  clothing  I  had  left,  and  as 
the  wet  season  was  approaching,  I  thought  I 
must  either  die  in  the  woods,  or  come  out  and 
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make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  free ;  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
which  to  do ;  at  length  I  concluded  to  leave 
the  woods,  and  on  coming  out  I  saw  a  ship's 
masts  in  the  distance ;  as  I  neared  her,  I  saw 
that  she  was  lying  at  the  saw-mill  wharf,  near 
Jacksonville-port,  and  was  loading  with  hard 
pine  lumber;  I  watched  her  some  days,  and 
as  soon  as  I  thought  she  was  loaded,  I  got 
upon  her  deck,  at  midnight ;  found  a  small 
hatchway  near  the  bow  of  the  ship,  lifted  off 
the  cover,  jumped  down,  and  crawled  under 
the  deck  as  far  as  I  could,  and  covered  my 
almost  naked  body  with  an  old  sail,  taking 
with  me  an  armful  of  green  corn  in  the  ear, 
a  jack-knife,  and  a  gimblet.  I  found  a  cask 
of  water  near  my  hiding-place,  bored  a  hole 
therein  with  my  gimblet,  made  a  spigot  with  my 
knife,  and  so  got  as  much  water  as  I  wanted. 
I  lay  there  two  days  before  the  ship  was  got 
under  way,  and  three  days  more  after  she 
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sailed ;  on  the  third  after  she  sailed,  it  became 
very  hot  and  unbearable,  and  I  was  nearly  suf- 
focated, when  I  made  it  known  that  I  was 
there  by  rapping  upon  the  cover  of  the  hatch- 
way ;  the  mate  of  the  ship  heard  me,  and 
called  out,  "Who's  there?"  I  replied,  let  me 
out ;  he  lifted  off  the  hatch  door,  and  glared  his 
eyes  at  me  with  astonishment !  and  no  wonder, 
for  I  had  nothing  upon  me  but  a  ragged  and 
almost  rotten  shirt. 

The  mate  called  to  the  captain  to  come  for- 
ward and  see  a  pretty  sight.  Captain  Cooke 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and  belched  out,  "A 
damn  runaway  nigger  —  throw  him  overboard !" 
The  captain  swore  a  volley  of  oaths  at  me,  and 
uttered  this  threat,  "I  will  put  you  on  board 
the  first  vessel  I  meet,  that  is  bound  for  the 
South." 

As  soon  as  the  captain  had  blown  his  blast  at 
me,  the  cook  of  the  ship  brought  m.e  some 
water,  a  sea  biscuit,  and  a  salt  herring,  and 
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gave  me  some  clothes ;  I  soon  found  out  that 
the  sailors  were  all  friendly  to  me  ;  the  captain, 
and  the  mate,  (who  was  the  son  of  the  captain,) 
and  Frazier,  the  second  mate,  were  the  only 
enemies  I  had  on  board  of  the  ship.  I  soon 
took  my  turn  with  the  sailors,  and  made  myself 
as  useful  as  I  could ;  soon  after,  the  captain 
came  and  asked  me  several  questions,  and  wheth- 
er I  would  go  with  him  on  another  voyage  if  he 
would  give  me  wages.  I  told  him  I  would  think 
about  his  offer ;  I  was  shy  of  him ;  I  feared 
*  that  he  wanted  to  entrap  me ;  I  soon  learned 
from  the  sailors  that  he  was  going  back  to  the 
South  for  another  cargo  of  hard  pine  lumber. 
He  put  the  ship  into  Holmes'  Hole,  at  the  Vine- 
yard, under  the  pretence  that  she  needed  re- 
pairs ;  but  really,  as  I  believe,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  some  vessel,  or  to  send  some  telegraphic 
message  to  take  me  back  to  the  South.  I  could 
not  forget  his  threat  of  sending  me  back  to  the 
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South,  which  I  dreaded  much  more  than  his 
other  threat  of  throwing  me  overboard. 

The  sailors  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  the 
south-westerly  part  of  the  Island,  I  should  find 
friends  among  the  Indians.  I  took  their  ad- 
vice, borrowed  the  ship's  boat  at  midnight,  and 
rowed  myself  to  the  east  chop  of  Holmes'  Hole, 
drew  the  boat  upon  the  beach,  rammed  one  of 
the  oars  down  into  the  sand  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  made  the  boat  fast  to  it ;  and  then  made 
towards  Gay  Head,  where  I  found  the  Indians, 
who  readily  took  me  in,  and  kindly  ministered 
to  my  necessities. 

The  next  day  a  young  Indian,  William  Fran- 
cis, came  into  the  house  where  I  was,  and  said 
that  the  deputy  sheriff,  Thomas  H.  Lambert, 
was  up  on  Gay  Head,  with  a  warrant  to  arrest 
a  colored  sailor,  who  stole  the  boat  from  the 
ship  Franklin,  and  offered  a  large  reward  to  the 
Indians  to  find  him. 
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I  told  them  that  I  thought  the  sheriff  was 
after  me,  whereupon  the  Indians  told  me  to  go 
into  a  swamp  near  by.  I  took  their  advice,  and 
went  into  the  thickest  bushes  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  remained  there  some  time ;  at 
length  Beulah  Vanderhoff,  the  Indian  woman 
who  took  me  in  to  her  house,  came  to  the 
swamp,  called  me  out,  and  put  a  gown,  shawl, 
and  bonnet  upon  me,  and  took  me  some  distance 
to  the  house  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Peters, 
hid  me  in  the  garret,  and  then  went  to  engage 
a  boat  to  take  me  from  the  Island.  This  aged 
woman,  Mrs.  Peters,  entered  into  their  plans 
for  my  escape,  with  a  will;  she  declared  that 
she  would  have  a  large  kettle  of  hot  water  ready 
to  scald  the  sheriff,  or  any  of  his  understrappers, 
who  crossed  her  threshold. 

Beulah  Vanderhoff  soon  engaged  two  Indian 

boatmen,  Samuel  Peters  and  Zaccheus  Cooper, 

who  were  expert  at  both  sails  and  oars,  and  I 
4 
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was  accompanied  to  their  boat  by  a  number  of 
the  Indians,  whose  kind  efforts  for  my  escape  I 
can  never  forget.  The  boat  left  the  Island  with 
a  favorable  wind,  and  I  was  soon  put  ashore 
upon  the  main  land,  among  other  friends  of  the 
slave. 

The  fact  of  this  fugitive  so  hotly  pursued 
by  Captain  Cooke,  and  rescued  by  a  woman,  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  but 
was  disbelieved  by  many.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Vigilance  Committee  went 
to  the  Vineyard  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  this  case,  had  an  interview  with  that 
heroic  woman,  Beulah  Vanderhoff,  with  one  of 
the  boatmen  who  took  the  slave  from  the 
Island,  and  with  several  of  the  most  intelligent 
persons  upon  the  Island,  fully  confirmed  the 
account  of  what  happened,  after  the  ship  ar- 
rived at  Holmes'  Hole. 

The  Anti-Slavery  friends  there,  on  learning 
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that  a  fugitive  slave  had  arrived  in  their  harbor, 
in  the  barque  Franklin,  bound  for  Bath,  im- 
mediately notified  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
New  Bedford,  who  telegraphed  that  fact  to  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  Boston.  The  Boston 
Committee  sent  one  of  their  most  efficient  mem- 
bers, Mr.  ,  to  Bath,  who  promptly  organ- 
ized a  Vigilance  Committee  there,  who  were  all 
ready,  three  days  before  the  Franklin  arrived 
at  Bath,  to  board  the  ship,  and  take  the  slave, 
and  put  him  on  the  rails  for  Canada.  Mr. 
  states  that  two  days  before  the  ship  ar- 
rived at  Bath,  the  United  States  Revenue  Cut- 
ter, "  Caleb  Cushing,"  dropt  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  near  the  Fort, 
ordered  there,  it  is  believed,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  instructions  to  take 
the  fugitive  slave  from  the  barque  Franklin,  and 
send  him  back  to  the  South. 

As  soon  as  the  Franklin  arrived,  the  Cutter 
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weighed  anchor,  and  went  to  sea.  No  doubt 
the  Cutter  spoke  the  Franklin  as  she  passed 
her,  and  was  told  that  the  slave  made  his  es- 
cape at  Holmes*  Hole.  Another  circumstance 
confirms  this ;  the  day  before  the  Franklin  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  there 
was  a  severe  gale  on  that  coast,  and  disasters 
to  vessels  were  expected  to  occur.  It  was  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  Cutter,  to  render  aid 
in  such  cases;  she  ought  to  have  gone  to  sea 
early  the  next  morning,  to  look  out  and  give 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress ;  but  no !  the 
slaveholder's  business,  as  usual,  was  first  at- 
tended to ;  the  Cutter  lay  in  the  river  nearly  all 
the  next  day,  and  until  the  Franklin  had  passed 
her,  before  she  left  her  anchorage. 

Congress  was  in  session,  when  the  slave  ar- 
rived at  Holmes*  Hole;  which  fact  went  over 
the  wires  to  Washington,  and  it  is  believed,  that 
the  Southern  members  told  President  Pierce 
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to  order  a  United  States  vessel  alongside  of  the 
Franklin,  and  send  the  slave  back  to  the  South ; 
of  course  the  President  would  obey,  as  quick 
as  any  farmer's  dog  would  drive  a  cow  out  of 
the  mowing. 

The  Vigilance  Committee,  at  Bath,  were  or- 
ganized, and  on  the  alert ;  they  boarded  the 
Franklin  half  a  mile  before  she  reached  her 
destination,  when  they  were  made  glad  to  hear 
that  the  slave  had  already  obtained  his  long- 
lost  freedom. 

Captain  Cooke  was  surprised  at  the  prompt 
action  of  the  friends  of  Freedom.  The  Vigi- 
lance Committees  of  Bath,  Boston,  and  New 
Bedford  on  the  one  hand,  and  Captain  Cooke, 
the  slaveholders,  and  the  Government  on  the 
other,  were  in  the  field,  and  over  the  wires 
together;  while  the  brave  woman  at  Gay 
Head,  quietly  bore  olf  the  prize  under  her  own 

gown,  bonnet,  and  shawl;  and  a  noble  man 
4* 
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he  is,  robust,  and  powerful ;  equal  to  handling 
half  a  dozen  slaveholders  on  free  soil.  Such  men 
could  never  be  kept  in  Slavery,  if  the  arm  of 
the  North  was  withdrawn. 

Similar  cases  to  this,  are  perpetually  trans- 
piring in  our  country,  and  in  view  of  them,  we 
ask  the  reader,  we  ask  the  North,  to  reflect 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged  therein. 
See  the  acts  of  the  common  sailors  before  the 
mast ;  the  remnants  of  the  Gay  Head  tribe  of 
Indians,  nominal  heathen,  it  may  be,  without 
professions ;  spurning  the  sheriff's  bribe,  risk- 
ing the  fine  and  imprisonment  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  and  kindly  ministering  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
robbers,  and  their  abettors. 

On  the  other  hand,  see  the  acts  of  John 
Erskine,  the  pretended  owner  of  the  man ;  of 
Captain  Cooke,  and  his  abettors,  and  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  and  his  retainers,  professing  Chris- 
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tians ;  all  conspiring  to  send  a  free  born  man 
back  to  the  hell  of  Southern  Slavery,  from 
which  he  had,  through  great  suffering  and  trib- 
ulation, escaped ! 

Which  of  these  actors  are  Infidels,  and  which 
are  Christians  !  judge  ye  ? 


Boston,  Ilollis  Street. 
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JMA.'X'    31,  issr. 

BY    ANNE    "WARREN  WESTON. 
I. 

The  symbols  of  a  Faith,  unlike  mine  own, 
Were  all  around  me  —  strait  before  my  eyes 
Stood  the  high  altar ;  many  colored  dyes, 

Fell  through  the  lancet  windows  on  the  stone 

Where  slept  Donato,  then  the  rays  were  thrown 
On  tomb  of  Priest,  or  Pontiff,  who  had  died. 

Fighting  Christ's  battles  in  the  ages  gone. 
And  still  wheree'er  my  glances  wandered 
wide. 

The  same  suggestive  beauty ;  Mary's  face 
As  ever  lovely ;  still  in  her  embrace 
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That  child,  who,  mid  this  strange  world's  rest- 
less din, 

Said  of  the  life  ineffable,  unseen, 
"  Only  as  children  can  ye  enter  in." 
My  heart  asked  vaguely,  what  all  this  should 
mean. 

II. 

To  me,  the  alien  of  a  colder  clime. 
This  wealth  of  beauty  —  incense,  flowers,  and 
shows. 

These  breathing  forms,  this  coloring  that 
glows. 

With  tints  that  mock  the  potent  hand  of  time, 
They  speak  to  me  in  tones  profound,  sublime. 

But  not  Divine  ;  Art,  Poetry,  and  Song, 
With  all  their  tales  of  sorrow,  love,  and  crime. 

Cluster  around  me,  and  their  spell  is  strong. 
But  when  for  more,  for  God,  Himself,  I  seek. 
How,  in  a  moment,  the  strong  spell  grows 
weak ! 
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I  say  not  that  the  painter's  magic  touch, 

The  sculptor's  cunning,  houses,  made  with 
hands, 

May  not  to  other  human  hearts  say  much,  — 
They  speak  not  what  my  inmost  soul  de- 
mands. 

III. 

And  yet,  I  would  not  judge  another's  creed. 

Or  turn  mine  eyes  in  careless  scorn  away ; 

Better  in  reverent  charity  to  say. 
The  ritual  worship  that  I  do  not  need, 
May  wake  to  life  in  other  hearts,  the  seed 

Of  pious  effort,  or  heroic  thought ; 
May  unto  tasks  of  noblest  duty  lead 

And  be  with  gracious  consolations  fraught. 
So  mercy  give  not  place  to  sacrifice. 
Peace  to  all  altars,  wheresoe'er  they  rise. 
What  shall  it  matter,  as  the  ages  flow, 

To  the  unnumbered  multitude  above, 
The  rites  and  rituals  that  they  learned  below  ? 

The  real  worship  was  their  life  of  love  ! 
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XXO*  18SO. 

BY    THOMAS    WENTWO&TH  UIOOINSOy. 

[The  romance  of  American  history  M'ill,  of  course,  be 
found  by  posterity,  in  the  lives  of  fugitive  slaves. 
And  if  ever  there  were  two  lives  which  seemed  fated 
to  be  a  piece  of  acted  poetry,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
fugitives  of  1850  — WilUara  and  Ellen  Craft.  Their 
romantic  escape  from  Georgia,  by  means  of  her  mas- 
culine disguise,  rang  through  the  nation.  They 
were  preserved  from  recapture,  in  Boston,  simply  by 
his  personal  courage,  which  kept  his  pursuers  at 
bay.  He  refused  to  leave  his  own  house,  armed 
himself,  locked  the  door,  went  quietly  on  with  his 
carpenter's  work,  and  dared  his  pursuers  to  take 
him.  This,  also,  was  well  known.  But  there  was 
one  little  incident  of  their  heroic  lives,  during  that 
siege,  which  I  have  always  intended  to  see  com- 
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memorated,  for  it  involved  an  action,  on  their  part, 
worthy  of  Greek  or  Koman  fame. 
I  shall  give  it  not  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those  of  an 
eye-witness ;  transcribing,  without  permission,  a  part 
of  the  .spirited  and  graceful  narrative  of  the  brave- 
hearted  maiden,  who,  at  the  time  described,  gave 
shelter  to  the  hunted.  No  farther  explanation  is 
necessary,  save  to  say,  that  the  narrator  was  at  that 
time  staying  with  her  relatives,  in  a  town  near  Bos« 
ton,  and  in  a  house  of  which  the  other  half  was 
temporarily  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. —  Aboli- 
tionists true  and  tried. 

WoBCBSTBS,  Massachusetts.  T.  W.  II.] 

But  to  come  to  the  point  of  my  letter,  did 
you  imagine  where  Ellen  Craft  was,  when  the 
newspapers  so  wisely  said  she  was  "  safe  in  the 
country  ?"  Would  you  have  supposed  her  safe 
if  you  had  known  that  I  was  taking  care  of  her, 
and  did  you  suppose  a  woman  could  keep  a 
secret  for  three  days  ? 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Uncle  told  us, 
one  day,  that  there  had  been  some  trouble  in 
Boston  about  a  fugitive  slave,  and  he  knew 
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nothing  more.  I  walked  on  the  piazza  at  dusk, 
that  evening,  with  a  gray  mist  all  around,  and 
wished  I  could  hear  anything  about  the  affair, 
and  remembered  how  they  used  to  come  every 
evening,  in  the  Latimer  times,  and  tell  me  the 
news ;  when  a  chaise  drove  rapidly  up  and 
stopped,  and  a  gentleman  came  to  the  L.'s 
front  door.  As  they  were  all  out  of  town,  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  discovered  him  to  be  Dr.  — . 
1  suggested  that  the  L.^s  would  be  at  home  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  I  would  take  any  message  for 
them ;  on  which  he  said  that  "  to  speak  frankly," 
(as  if  he  ever  could  do  anything  else  !)  he  had 
brought  Ellen  Craft  out  with  him,  as  there  was 
a  warrant  against  her,  and  Mrs.  L.  had  offered 
her  protection  at  any  time.  So  I  begged  her 
to  come  in,  at  once,  and  after  a  little  consulta- 
tion as  to  concealment  and  profound  secrecy, 
(not  very  good  subjects  for  these  things,  the 
Doctor  and  I,  you  probably  think,)  Mrs.  Ellen 

came  under  my  protection ! 
5 
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This  was  Friday  night,  and  we  sat  together 
all  day  Saturday,  and  I  liked  her  ever  so 
much ;  and  she  helped  me  make  a  new  dress, 
(which  has  been  rather  trying  to  a  person  of 
my  communicative  disposition,  as  everybody 
has  remarked  how  well  it  looked,  and  insisted 
on  knowing  who  made  it!)  But  I  watched 
her  with  perfect  admiration,  she  showed 
such  great  self-control,  such  perfect  sweetness 
of  temper  and  grace  of  manner.  She  could 
hear  nothing  from  her  husband  all  day,  and  of 
course  might  suppose  him  in  every  danger,  but 
she  kept  back  her  tears,  and  kept  up  her  swest 
looks,  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  mes- 
senger came  with  news  of  her  husband  and  mes- 
sages directly  from  him.    And  Sunday  night, 

most  unexpectedly.  Dr.  appeared  again,  and 

brought  her  husband  in  person,  to  leave  him  for 
ci  night's  rest,  saying  that  he  was  worn  out  and 
exhausted,  and  absolutely  needed  some  respite ; 
so  the  Doctor  shut  them  up  in  one  of  the  L.'s 
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chambers  and  left  them,  with  great  instructions 
not  to  stir  from  the  room,  nor  let  any  one  see  him. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  Ellen  sent 
to  ask  my  aunt,  (who  had  appeared  as  pa- 
troness on  this  last  occasion,)  to  come  to  their 
room;  and  she  went  accordingly.  She  had 
never  seen  William  Craft  before,  and  said  she 
was  wholly  astonished  at  his  really  noble  ap- 
pearance ;  he  looked  so  calm,  and  erect,  and 
strong,  in  all  his  danger.  He  said  to  her, 
"  Ellen  has  just  told  me  that  Mr.  L.  is  absent, 
and  does  not  know  we  are  here ;  I  cannot  stay 
here  without  his  knowledge,  for  I  am  subjecting 
him  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  I  must 
go  at  once  to  look  for  some  other  shelter." 
My  aunt  assured  him  that  she  could  answer  for 
Mr.  L.,  and  that  he  would  be  distressed  at  having 
them  leave  his  house  ;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  and  kindest  of  men,  and  as  they  knew, 
their  friend  ;  but  he  only  repeated  that  he  must 
go  at  once. 
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Then  she  said  that  Mr.  L.  did  not  own 
the  house,  and  that,  his  family  being  absent, 
he  could  not  be  held  responsible.  "That  is 
not  the  question,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  willing 
to  take  such  an  advantage  of  any  man,  as  to 
conceal  myself  in  his  house  without  his  knowl- 
edge ;  if  he  is  good  and  kind,  I  must  not  try 
his  kindness  too  far,  and  I  cannot  feel  satis- 
fied unless  I  go  at  once.^*  My  aunt  said  she  was 
really  awed  and  overcome  by  his  clear  and  de- 
cided manner ;  she  saw  there  was  no  appeal, 

and  gave  them  a  guide  to  Mr.  's  house, 

where  she  hoped  they  would  find  a  welcome. 
Of  course  we  did  not  know  but  pursuers  might 
be  watching  for  them,  at  our  very  doors ;  but 
they  got  there  safe. 

They  went  back  into  Boston  the  next  day, 
as  it  somehow  became  known  that  they  were 
in  this  vicinity.  I  saw  them  again  before  they 
went,  and  thought  his  appearance  very  im- 
pressive.   It  was  partly,  perhaps,  as  contrasted 
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with  the  excited  and  distressed  look  of  all  their 
white  friends ;  but  I  think  he  would  be  re- 
marked anywhere  for  that  quiet  dignity  of  man- 
ner. He  maintained  it,  all  through  those  hard 
days  in  Boston,  and  though  they  all  thought 
he  would  kill  the  first  man  who  tried  to  arrest 
him,  he  yet  kept  about  his  usual  work,  and 
was  cooler  than  any  one  around  him.  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  think  of  him  in  that  little 
chamber,  deciding  so  calmly  to  go  out  into 
the  dark  night  and  ask  another  shelter;  Ellen 
crying,  in  spite  of  herself,  at  leaving  the  home 
she  had  just  found ;  but  he  so  clear  in  his 
conviction  of  a  moral  distinction  which  most 
men  would  have  overlooked  at  any  time,  and 
put  quite  aside  in  a  case  of  danger. 

We  could  not  say  anything  about  them,  for 
some  time,  but  now  that  they  are  safe  on  their 
way  to  Europe,  I  may  tell  you  the  whole 
story. 

5* 
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BY     EDWIN  CHAPMAN. 

Whehe  is  the  spot  on  earth  most  deeply  blest, 
The  haven  where  the  weary  sweetly  rest, 
Where  come  not  in  the  tumults  of  the  world, 
Its  friends  betrayed,  its  foes  to  ruin  hurled  ; 
Where  meek  religion,  wit,  philosophy, 
Flow  from  the  open  founts  in  which  they  lie. 
Soothing  the  anxious  brow,  the  mourning  heart. 
Wiping  away  the  tear-drops  as  they  start  ? 

Is  it  not  Home  ? 

There  doth  affection  light  her  holy  fire. 
Fed  with  immortal  hopes.  Supreme  desire ; 
Brightly  it  bums  'mid  pleasure's  flowery  way. 
And  turns  the  night  of  sorrow  into  day ; 
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Gilds  with  its  heavenly  rays  the  sordid  cares 
Born  of  the  earth,  mingles  with  faith's  pure 
prayers, 

Warms  every  thought  which  rises  in  the  soul, 
And  every  feeling  owns  its  soft  control. 

Love  dwells  at  Home. 

There  woman's  gentle,  sacred  influence, 
Her  deep,  enduring  faith,  her  quickened  sense 
Of  what  is  true,  and  beautiful  and  good. 
Her  ardor  for  the  right,  well  understood, 
The  mild  persuasions  of  her  modest  tongue 
Forever  eloquent  against  all  wrong. 
The  kindling  graces  round  her  steps  that  play, 
Charming  the  hoary  sage,  the  young,  the  gay, 

There  find  their  Home. 

There  infant  cries  first  strike  the  mother's  ear, 
The  presage  sure  of  cares  and  pleasures  near ; 
There  pours  parental  influence  o'er  the  mind, 
Prompts  to  firm  steadfastness,  to  actions  kind ; 
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And  leads  the  loved  ones  on  through  child- 

hood^s  years, 
Soothes  all  their  sorrows  and  allays  their  fears  ; 
Thence  sends  them  forth  to  learn,  to  act,  to 

prove 

Themselves  not  all  unworthy  of  such  love. 

Sacred  is  Home. 

There  spring  to  birth  all  noble  thoughts  and 
deeds ; 

There  baffled  aims  a  higher  aim  succeeds  ; 
There  is  the  trusted  arm,  the  one  dear  heart, 
Nerved  to  fulfil,  through  worldly  strife,  its  part ; 
There  is  oppression  doomed  to  yield  or  die  ; 
That  there  the  slave  may  lift  a  freeman's  eye ; 
There  are  the  "wretched  cared  for,  thence  the 
light 

Of  knowledge  beams  on  regions  dark  as  night. 

Holy  is  Home. 

There  age  reposes,  free  from  carping  cares ; 
Its  wrinkled  brow  a  tranquil  aspect  wears  : 
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There  gently  creeps  to  its  last  silent  bed, 
With  thousand  blessings  on  its  hoary  head  : 
There  sickness  looks,  with  tearful,  grateful  eye, 
And  whispers  softly  to  the  angel  nigh. 
Smiles  its  last  thanks,  its  slackening  pressure 
gives. 

And  then,  in  realms  eternal,  brightly  lives. 

Heaven  is  our  Home. 

Bristol,  Englana,  August  10, 1857. 
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BY    CHAHLES  follex. 

To-day,  as  in  the  thirty  years  gone  by,  stand 
the  Abolitionists  like  travellers  in  the  winter 
night.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  prospect  is 
only  darkness  and  ice.  "We  tread  no  beaten 
path.  We  cannot  estimate  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  lie  before  us.  As  to  the  poor 
fugitive,  it  is  all  important  to  make  quite  sure  of 
the  North  Star,  so  to  us  is  it  of  chief  moment 
to  clearly  see  the  principle  which  is  our  guiding 
light. 

To  understand  the  object  which  we  pursue, 
consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  what  we  oppose. 
"  Slavery  is  the  sum  of  all  villanies."  Cease 
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to  traffic  in  men,  and  they  become  serfs.  Cease 
to  profit  by  their  labor,  and  chey  become  pris- 
oners. Subtract  one  sinful  element  of  the 
system,  and  we  have  no  longer  the  "  sum  "  — 
Slavery.  Anti-Slavery  is  then  the  opposite  of 
all  sin.  A  consistent  Anti-Slavery  course  must 
bo  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  complete.  In  attack- 
ing Slavery  in  root  and  branch,  we  must  do 
battle  with  every  vice.  Our  enterprise  covers 
the  whole  field  of  moral  action  viewed  nega- 
tively. The  effect  of  such  action  must  be, 
by  exercise,  to  develop  in  the  actor  the  moral 
faculty;  and,  by  example  and  precept,  to  in- 
struct and  persuade  other  men.  Hence  is  the 
Anti-Slavery  cause  the  true  church,  and  the  best 
school  in  our  land. 

All  this  was  seen  from  the  outset  by  a  few 
clear-sighted  men.  Many  others,  however,  came 
into  the  ranks  with  ideas  false  and  vague.  In- 
stead of  finding  vital  religion  and  morals  in 
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the  cause,  they  made  the  idea  emancipation 
auxiliary  to  their  religious  or  political  career. 
The  schism  which  followed  was  inevitable,  and 
was  as  wide  as  their  error  was  deep  and  funda- 
mental. That  which  superficial  criticism  has 
carelessly  called  a  bitter  quarrel  about  little 
questions,  was  the  stern  combat  of  mutually 
exclusive  ideas ;  one  to  uphold,  the  other  to 
betray  the  cause. 

The  great  political  parties  which  have  grown 
up  arovmd  the  Anti-Slavery  nucleus  have  owed 
their  short-comings  and  their  failure  to  devi- 
ating from  the  true  object,  and  losing  sight  of 
the  principle.    Genuine  Anti-Slavery  is  worth 
waiting,  fighting,  and  dying  for ;  not  so  their 
limited  divided  measures,  bearing  on  their  face 
the  sure  prophecy  of  defeat.   The  slave-power 
well  knows  what  it  has  to  deal  with.    It  cries 
out,  "  We  will  have,  and  hold,  and  foster,  and 
advance  our  system  always,  and  everywhere;'* 
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and  the  Republican  remonstrates,  "  let  the 
territories  be  white  slave-hunting  ground,  not 
black!" 

Now  why  are  the  measures  poor  and  feeble  ? 
Because  American  politics  are  a  game  so  con- 
trived that  the  better  side  must  not  only  be 
beaten,  but  also  lose  its  own  integrity.  As 
each  man  comes  of  age,  he  is  met  by  the  alter- 
natives —  Slavery  or  Disloyalty.  The  Abolition- 
ist sees  that  the  choice  is  inevitable;  and, 
solemnly  resolved  to  reject  the  first,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  second.  Accordingly  we 
are  in  a  state  of  moral  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  are  outside  its 
politics. 

The  majority  of  Americans  choose,  without 

compunction,  the  first  alternative.  Perhaps 

more  than  half  of  the  Republican  party  do  not 

propose,  as  a  present  or  as  an  ultimate  object, 

to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States,  by  any 

means.    These  men  even  parade  their  loyalty 
6 
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to  the  National  institution  (which  enslaves  four 
millions)  to  excuse  their  declamation  about 
Slavery  in  Kansas  (which  injures  a  few  thou- 
sands.) This  is  like  swallomng  the  camel  to 
enable  one  to  make  large  mouths  at  the  gnat. 

There  are,  however,  many  men  of  deep  Anti- 
Slavery  feeling,  who  embark  in  politics  under 
the  Constitution.  They  reject  the  second  alter- 
native, and  try  to  escape  the  first  —  with  what 
success  we  shall  proceed  to  examine.  A  few 
of  them  find  the  Constitution  not  Pro- Slavery ; 
or,  at  least,  self-contradictory;  and  take  the 
oath  thereto,  as  they  understand  it,  though  nearly 
the  whole  nation  understands  it  otherwise,  and 
the  very  nature  of  an  oath  requires  that  it  should 
be  similarly  understood  by  the  parties  thereto. 
The  others  accept  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  but  contend  that,  by  simply 
taking  the  oath,  and  taking  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  give,  in  ordinary  times,  very  little 
support  to  Slavery.  The  question,  whether  they 
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would  give  the  direct  aid  which,  on  certain 
occasions  the  oath  requires,  they  try  to  avoid ; 
while  an  antagonist  has  it  ever  in  his  power  to 
taunt  them  with  the  shame  of  holding  their 
solemn  promise  good  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances. They  go  on  to  say  that  we  cannot 
live  without  aiding  some  sin ;  and  that,  5n  this 
case,  the  intentional  good  will  far  outweigh  the 
incidental  evil. 

Now  the  facts  are  these.  The  Union  was 
cemented  by  the  condition,  Slavery.  The  very 
life-blood  of  the  government — the  suffrage,  is 
tainted  by  Slavery.  The  Constitution  pledges 
the  whole  body  politic  to  maintain  the  political 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  hence  to  main- 
tain Slavery ;  and,  if  needful,  to  crush  slave- 
insurrections  :  and  a  special  clause  requires  the 
giving  up  of  fugitives.  In  fine,  the  Constitution 
expressly  provides  for  itself  an  interpreter  — 
the  Supreme  Court  —  which  settles  every  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  Slavery.    On  this  basis  has 
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arisen  the  United  States  government  —  "  one 
great  conspiracy  against  Freedom."  This  Con- 
stitution does  the  politician  swear  to  support. 
In  this  conspiracy  must  he,  with  whatever  inten- 
tions, take  his  place.  Standing  as  a  pillar  in 
the  foundation,  he  must  support  the  red  stones 
as  much  as  the  white,  in  this  blood-stained 
edifice.  Again,  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  we  can- 
not separate  ourselves  from  sin.  It  is,  however, 
the  consenting  thereto  which  constitutes  sin  in 
us ;  and  the  American  politician  must  consent, 
not  only  to  on-^  sin  but  to  all ;  that  is,  to  Slavery. 
Further,  admitting  the  philosophical  conclusion, 
that  no  real  evil  can  come  of  right  doing,  and 
no  real  good  of  wrong,  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  result  of  this  political  action  were  over- 
whelmingly good,  we  might  be  led  to  doubt  even 
a  well-founded,  a  priori  conclusion.  Seventy 
years  of  results  are  now  before  us.  They  are  a 
record  of  the  steady  advance  of  Slavery,  and  of 
the  constant  retreat  of  Freedom.    And  this  is 
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not  all  —  the  general  decay  of  political  honor  is 
only  too  noticeable,  —  the  natural  result  from 
politics  involving  the  humiliating  condition  of 
an  oath  so  bad,  that  to  break  it  is  a  virtue. 

Now  how  came  our  Constitution  fo  be  a  snare 
and  a  curse  ?  It  was  founded  on  the  sacrifice 
of  moral  principle.  The  statesman  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  form  a  mighty  State ; "  and  it  was 
formed  such,  that  its  increase  in  power  measures 
its  decline  in  morality.  Had  he  said,  "I  will 
cling  to  the  idea.  Justice,  let  states  and  worlds 
pass ; "  then,  even  if  the  unjust  compact  had 
been  made,  in  spite  of  him,  his  memory  woxdd 
have  burned  a  beacon-fire  forever.  Who  shall 
estimate  the  light  that  would  have  been  shed  on 
our  dark  pathway,  were  such  fires  burning  in 
the  liight  of  our  past.  Of  all  the  patriots  and 
statesmen  who  moulded  our  nation,  not  one  had 
the  faith  and  courage  to  sacrifice  Union  to  save 
Liberty;  and,  therefore,  great  as  these  men 
6* 
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were,  must  they  be  to  us  more  of  a  warning 
than  an  example. 

To  the  Abolitionist,  a  review  of  our  political 
condition  affords  a  melancholy  consolation.  It 
demonstrates  the  correctness  of  his  position. 
The  wretched  failure  of  all  compromises  with 
Slavery  point  to  the  true  mode  of  attack  — 
"without  concealment,  without  compromise." 
Assured  that  our  enemy  is  the  arch-fiend,  let  us 
attack  him  wherever  he  takes  refuge !  Church 
and  State  shelter  him.  Then  must  we  war 
against  both.  This  is  no  fanaticism,  but  a  set- 
tled determination,  the  result  of  deliberate  con- 
viction. We  are  guided,  not  by  the  sharp 
flash  of  one  idea,  but  by  the  light  of  all  the 
moral  rays  brought  to  a  focus. 

Sure  of  the  true  object,  let  us  have  faith  to 
pursue  it  steadily.  Let  him  who  has  given  his 
life  to  the  cause,  when  "weary  and  old  with 
service,"  he  sees  only  Slavery  ever  advancing, 
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timid  politicians  ever  yielding,  and  the  faithful 
few  scarcely  increased  in  number,  rest  assured 
that  the  good  seed  he  has  sown  cannot  be  lost ; 
that  some  "iiard,  sharp  event  shall  point  the 
moral  of  his  tale,  and  cause  his  words  to  be  re- 
membered and  acted  out.  When,  with  grief, 
he  sees  how  a  Webster  can  avail  to  leave  the 
world  a  legacy  of  political  immorality,  let  him 
learn  the  enduring  power  of  word  and  deed,  — 
how  our  influence  outlasts  our  life ;  if  for  evil, 
then  assuredly  for  good. 

Let  us,  just  entering  the  battle,  have  a  steady 
faith  in  the  cause.  Let  us  not,  because  we 
(very  rightly)  sympathize  with  a  party,  con- 
sume our  time  and  means  at  elections.  Our 
o\m  cause  demands  that  time  and  means.  Above 
all,  let  not  our  votes  be  drawn  from  us.  Our 
position  as  non-voters  is  not  inaction.  It  is  an 
active  protest,  every  day  better  understood.  It 
is  saying  to  the  slave-power,  North  and  South, 
**  We  will  not  for  an  instant  recognize  you.  We 
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are  resolved  to  overthrow  you."  It  is  saying  to 
the  so-called  Anti-Slavery  politicians,  "  We  will 
not  send  you  to  swear  allegiance  to  what  we 
are  determined  to  destroy."  By  adhering  to 
this  high  and  honorable  position,  we  draw  some 
men  to  us,  many  around  us.  By  sacrificing  it, 
we  lower  the  standard  of  Freedom  throughout 
the  community,  and  strike  a  blow  at  all  Anti- 
Slavery  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  are  ever  watch- 
ful to  yield  not  a  hair^s  breadth  in  vital  matters, 
let  us  not  be  disturbed  by  trifles.  It  is  of  small 
importance,  in  our  enterprise,  whether  a  man 
writes  or  speaks  according  to  our  taste,  and 
whether  he  holds  our  opinions  on  other  subjects. 
Fastidiousness,  wearing  the  semblance  of  solic- 
itude for  the  credit  of  the  cause,  springs  too 
often  from  want  of  faith  in  the  worth  and  power 
of  truth. 

Let  us  not  be  dismayed  because  we  are  few. 
Remember  that,  considering  the  number  of 
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laborers,  their  influence  is  wonderful.  Let  us 
not,  however,  depend  on  observing  progress ; 
but  rather  rest  assured  that  our  cause  is  the 
very  right;  hence  the  result  must  be  perma- 
nently good.  To  understand  this,  is  our  philos- 
ophy.   To  have  faith  in  this,  is  our  religion. 

BosTOif,  IJaBsachusetts. 
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sum  1«»  ^511. 

BT    ELIZA    LEE  FOLLEK. 

At  my  home,  in  the  country,  was  an  old  well ; 
once  its  water  was  so  clear  and  sparkling  that 
it  refreshed  soul  and  body  to  drink  of  it.  Many 
a  thirsty  pilgrim  had  gathered  new  strength 
and  spirits  from  its  living  spring. 

This  was  the  true  character  of  the  water,  but 
an  old  pump  which  must  have  been  originally 
of  some  imperfect  wood  so  injured  the  nature 
and  taste  of  the  water,  that  though  we  could  not 
help  having  a  sort  of  natural  affection  for  the 
old  pump,  our  whole  family  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  better  for  the  general  health 
and  safety  that  it  should  be  taken  up  and  a 
nice  wooden  bucket  put  in  its  place,  so  that  we 
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might  all  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  security  of 
drinking  pure  healthful  water,  just  as  mother 
earth  gives  it  to  her  children,  in  its  crystal 
heauty  and  freshness,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well. 

This  decision  did  not  please  our  neighbors, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  well 
for  water.  They  said  that  the  pump  saved  them 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  that  it  did  not  hurt  the 
water  much ;  the  taste  was  very  slight,  and  did 
not  injure  any  body ;  that  all  water  had  a  slight 
taste,  and  they  did  not  see  that  any  one  was 
the  worse  for  it ;  that  pumps  were  thought  well 
of  by  every  one.  In  short,  they  added,  if  we 
took  it  up  we  should  never  have  anything  so 
good  in  its  place,  and  they  seriously  doubted 
whether  we  could  get  the  water  at  all  without 
the  pump. 

"  But,"  said  my  eldest  brother,  Moses,  "  the 
old  pump  is  rotten,  and  so  the  water  is  hurtful." 
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"All  pumps  get  rotten  after  awhile,"  said 
one  mane 

"It  isn't  all  rotten,*'  said  another. 

"  I  tell  you  what,**  said  an  old  woman,  who 
had  been  filling  her  bucket  while  this  conver- 
sation went  on,  "the  smartest  and  the  best 
man  in  all  our  village,  and  that  was  your  own 
grandpa.  Master  Moses,  put  down  that  'ere 
pump  when  I  was  a  gal,  and  that  *s  going  on 
seventy  years  ago.  And  I  tell  you  now,  if  you 
take  it  up,  the  water  '11  all  dry  away,  and  you  '11 
see  his  face  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  see  if 
you  don't." 

One  day,  soon  after,  a  number  of  the  vil- 
lagers assembled  around  the  old  pump,  in  solemn 
conclave,  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  removal. 
Brother  Moses  went  out  and  joined  them. 
Some  of  them  looked  very  angrily  at  him ;  no 
one  spoke  a  civil  word  to  him.  One  very  red- 
faced  man,  in  particular,  seem'd  full  of  spite 
towards  him. 
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"I  say,"  cried  he,  "you  Moses,  I  guess  if 
you're  such  a  madman  as  to  go  to  taking  up 
that  'ere  pump,  j^ou  '11  get  the  worst  on 't  be- 
fore you  're  done  ;  that  good  old  pump,  that 's 
stood  there  ever  since  I  knowed  anything.  It 
woidd  be  a  good  thing  to  put  you  under  its 
nose  a  little  while,  and  see  if  that  wouldn't 
cool  your  hot  head  a  little.  Why,  the  old 
pump  has  more  sense  in  it  than  you  and  your 
whole  family,  with  your  new-fangled  notions. 
The  next  thing  you  '11  go  to  doing  will  be  to 
try  to  set  folks  agin  all  pumps,  and  what  shall 
we  come  to  then  ?  Did  n't  the  same  man  that 
wrote  that  beautiful  life  of  Gineral  Pierce,  write 
down  the  history  of  an  old  pump  ?  He  would 
respect  pumps,  if  you  cant.  He  knew  what 
they  were  worth." 

Another  man,  after  examining  the  pump  care- 
fully, said,  in  a  more  respectful  tone,  "Don't 
you  think,  friend  Moses,  if  we  were  to  put  a 

new  handle  and  a  new  nose  to  the  ,  old  pump, 
7 
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and  have  it  cleaned  a  little,  it  would  answer 
very  well  ?  and  I  am  quite  sure  open  wells  are 
dangerous." 

Brother  Moses  quietly  heard  them  both,  and 
simply  replied,  "  I  believe,  friends,  you  are  both 
engaged  in  different  branches  of  the  pump- 
making  business,  so  you  are  prejudiced." 

While  they  were  all  talking  together  the  min- 
ister came  along.  "Let's  ask  Dr.  Treadwell 
what  he  thinks,"  said  two  or  three  of  the  vil- 
lagers. 

The  minister  listened  to  the  question,  but 
seemed  unwilling  to  make  any  reply.  At  last 
he  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  Deacon  Poor 
thinks  ? "  "  O,  he 's  agin  moving  it."  "  And 
what  says  Deacon  Little  ? "  "  O,  he 's  agin  all 
open  wells." 

"I  should  like,"  said  Dr.  Treadwell,  "to 
know  what  Squire  Toploft  thinks." 

"  Why,  he  *s  got  three  pumps  of  his  own,  that 
shows  what  he  thinks,"  cried  the  red-faced  man." 
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"These  men,"  said  Dr.  Treadwell,  "must 
know  better  than  I  about  such  things  ;  I  should 
think  the  pump  had  better  remain  where  it 
is." 

"  But,"  said  brother  Moses,  "  it  is  rotten, 
and  the  water  is  poisonous," 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  the  minister,  "  our 
fathers  knew  what  they  were  about  when  they 
put  down  pumps.  They  are,  in  fact,  now  a 
time -honored  institution.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
believe  that  they  are  hurtful  to  the  water.  To 
take  one  up  might  be  a  dangerous  precedent. 
And  you  see  how  the  agitation  of  this  question 
has  set  all  the  villagers  against  you ;  they  talk 
of  nothing  else.  Is  it  not  wiser  and  safer  to 
let  the  pump  remain  just  as  your  grandfather 
placed  it  ?  However,  this  is  not  a  question  for 
me  to  decide." 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  said  Moses,  "  that  rot- 
ten wood  poisons  the  water  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  that  it  does  not  belong 
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to  my  calling  to  answer,"  replied  Dr.  Tread- 
well.  "  I  wish  you  all  well ;  good  evening ;  my 
blessing  attend  you."    And  he  passed  on. 

The  villagers,  of  course,  claimed  Dr.  Tread- 
well  as  on  their  side,  and  redoubled  their 
threats  and  insolent  advice.  Brother  Moses 
gave  no. heed  to  either.  "As  I  am  a  living 
man,"  said  he,  **  I '11  haul  up  this  old  rotten 
pump,  and  we  '11  have  pure  water  to  drink ! " 

No.  one  would  lend  him  a  derrick,  so  poor 
as  he  was,  he  had  to  buy  one.  Ere  long  I  saw 
Moses  climb  down  the  icy  cold  well,  and  fasten 
the  chain  round  the  old  rotten  pump.  And 
now  he  and  his  brothers  begin  to  pull  the 
ropes.  The  rotten  thing  had  so  settled  down 
into  the  clay  that  it  did  not  seem  to  move  a 
hair's  breadth.  Again  brother  Moses  descends 
the  well,  he  winds  another  rope  round  the 
pump  and  adjusts  anew  the  first  one.  Now 
he  comes  up  again,  his  face  all  in  a  glow  with 
hope  and  confidence,  and  seizes  the  rope  with 
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new  courage.  O,  he  is  a  brave  fellow;  see 
how  he  strains  every  nerve,  and  throws  all  his 
force  into  his  arms,  and  now  hear  him  singing 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Say  you  M-ill, 
boys ;  say  you  will ! " 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  I  saw  the  old  pump 
move ;  but  it  did  move,  while  Moses  and  his 
companions  still  sang  the  heart-cheering  song, 
*' Say  you  will,  boys;  say  you  will!  " 

At  last  the  old  rotten  pump  was  lifted  up, 

and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  soon  after  it  was 

sawed  up  and  put  away  for  fire-wood.  And 

now  a  pretty  but  strong  railing  is  put  round 

the  Avell,  and  a  wheel   and  nice  iron-bound 

wooden  bucket  brings  us  up  pure  water  from  thp 

open  well,  in  wliich  we  can  see  the  blue  sky 

by  day,  and  the  stars  by  night.    The  villagers 

are  reconciled,  for  they   are  refreshed  by  its 

sparkling  waters.    The  minister  says  nothing, 

but  I  think  he  wishes  he  had  advised  it. 

A  pretty  drinking  vessel,  suspended  at  the 
7* 
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well,  invites  the  wayfarer  to  stop  to  drink,  and 
he  goes  on  his  way  blessing  the  healthful,  in- 
vigorating draught. 

Is  there  not  a  truth  for  us  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  old  well  ?  Is  not  the  vital  spring 
of  our  national  life  poisoned  by  rotten,  polit- 
ical machinery?  Is  it  not  the  selfish  interests 
of  truckling  politicians,  the  timidity  of  an  un- 
faithful clergy,  the  servility  of  so-called  law  and 
order  men,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reform 
of  these  abuses  ?  And  have  we  not  a  brother 
Moses,  who  has  said  they  shall  be  removed : 
Has  he  not  out  of  his  own  brave  heart,  and  at 
his  own  cost,  set  a  great  moral  derrick  at 
work  ?  and  shall  we  not  take  hold  with  him  ? 
And,  though  the  heavy  burthen  docs  not  seem 
to  move,  let  us  not  despair?  but  rather  put 
out  new  energy,  and  with  fresh  courage  and  a 
stronger  resolution,  join  in  his  inspiring  song. 

Say  you  will,  boys ;  say  you  will ! " 

St>ptomlior,  1857. 
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so3sria-BTs- 

B  Y  ,  H  O  W  A  R 1)     WORCESTER  GILBERT. 

I. 

Pale  Dawn  that  struggles  with  a  dream  of  Day, 
And  beaming  Day  that,  crowned  with  golden 
light. 

Seems  glorying  in  his  own  radiance  bright, 

*  The  Cimpcl  of  Sliclmel  Angelo,  in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo, 
at  Florence,  contsiins  four  niastcr-piccca  of  that  great  sculptor,  ono 
group  representing  Day  and  Night,  and  another,  opposite  to  this, 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Twilight;  while  la  a  niche  above  the 
latter,  is  a  stntue  of  TiOrcnsto  d'Urbino,  and  in  a  second,  on  another 
side  of  the  Chapel,  a  Virgin  Mother  bending  over  the  Christ-child. 
In  n!ply  to  Alfonso  Strozzi,  the  artist  thus  obscurely  hints  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  inimitable  figurc  of  the  Night,*'  into  whose 
mouth  he  puts  the  following  words :  — 

Giovami  il  sonno,  e  piu  I'csser  ui  sasso, 
Sleutrc  chc  il  danno  c  la  vergogna  dum ; 
Non  udir,  nou  vcder  mi  d  gran  Ventura : 
Pero  non  mi  svegliar,  deh  I  paria  basso  I 
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And  Twilight  fading  into  Night  away,  — 
Those  Forms  that  o'er  the  fleeting  Hours  hold 
sway,  — 

And  o'er  the  changeful  lives  of  men  have 
might. 

And  long  have  ruled   the   nations   in  their 
flight,— 

What  in  thy  heavy  swoon  to  thee  are  they  ? 
There  is  an  infinite  sorrow  in  thy  mien ; 

A  sorrow  wearied  into  endless  sleep,  — 
As  thou  hadst  drained  in  thy  despair  serene, 

Of  poppy  or  mandragora,  some  deep 
And  sluggish  draught,  and  thus  had  drowsed 
been, 

And  the  dead  silence  of  thy  \voes  didst  keep. 

II. 

In  San  Lorenzo's  Chapel,  gray  and  dim, 

Hath  the  old  master  wrought  this  thought  in 
stone, 

And  toiling  there  in  silence  and  alone, 
Hath  for  all  ages  left  this  dream  of  him. 
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The  tyrant,  too,  in  armor  clad  and  grim, 

Looks  down  in  sullen  gloom  from  off  his 
throne ; 

And  Mary,  mother,  o'er  her  child  doth  moan ; 
And  over  all  steals  the  cathedral-hymn. 
While  ever  in  the  throbbing  city  round. 

Life  is  one  scene  of  wide  and  stifled  woe,  — 
The  mournful-eyed  Italian  aye  hath  found 

The  fate  so  drear,  embodied  long  ago. 
For  his  sad  land,  sunk  in  her  heavy  swound. 

By  the  groat,  sorrowing  soul  of  Angelo. 

in. 

Columbia  !  steering  through  these  stranger-seas, 
To  thee,  oh,  could  the  Italian  pilot  bring 
No  eastern  tidings  of  the  young  day-spring. 

Nor  golden  day,  but  only  such  as  these  ? 

Let  not  this  heaviness  thine  eyelids  seize, 
And  o'er  thy  heart  a  death-cold  slumber  fling. 
Leaving  thee  in  an  endless  slumbering, 

Thy  draught  dull  drained  to  the  drowsy  lees  ! 
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Ah  !  though  the  morn  is  beaming  gloriously,  — 
The  night  with  all  its  dusky  shadows  past, — 

Of  all  the  sleepers  thou  alone  shalt  lie 

Sunk  in  thy  sluggish  dream  when,  at  the 
last. 

The  Angel  bright  of  Freedom  hurrying  by, 
Shall  rouse  all  nations  with  his  trumpet- 
blast. 

Chbstir  C0CNT7,  Pennsylvania, ) 
March,  1857.  ) 
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BY    CAROLINE    H.  DALL. 

"The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are, 
For  one  transcendent  moment; 
Before  the  present,  poor  and  bare, 
Can  make  its  sneering  comment." 

J.  K.  Lowell. 

It  is  humiliating  to  confess  it,  but  one  morn- 
ing I  felt  desperately  out  of  humor.  Crouched 
upon  my  front  door-steps  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time,  I  had  found  a  half-idiotic  fugitive  girl, 
with  twin  babies  in  her  arms.  I  was  always 
helping  her,  and  it  never  did  any  good.  My 
slender  purse  was  well  nigh  empty,  and  she  still 
resolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  poor  house.  She 
was  such  a  contrast  to  the  majority  of  bright. 
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active,  colored  people,  whom  I  never  saw  but 
once,  that  I  felt  it  insufferably  provoking. 

"What  in  the  world  have  she  and  her  two 
babies  to  do  with  freedom  ? "  I  half  muttered 
to  myself. 

I  spoke  these  words  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
as  I  stood  at  my  study  window,  looking  out  upon 
my  bower  of  guelder  roses,  whose  white  blossoms 
did  nothing  to  appease  my  unrest.  Far  beyond, 
a  gleaming  silvery  line,  showed  me  the  broad 
bosom  of  Ontario.  Over  it,  bent  the  glad 
blue  sky,  and  on  each  side  of  my  bower,  ran  a 
line  of  arched  wood-sheds.  From  under  one  of 
these  arches,  the  steady  grating  of  a  saw  kept 
time  to  my  thoughts. 

All  at  once  it  ceased,  and  an  old  colored  man, 
with  snow-white  hair  and  a  back  somewhat 
bent  by  rheumatism,  came  out  and  crossed  the 
yard,  followed  by  a  crippled  child,  who  begged 
peevishly  for  a  mug  of  cold  water.  That  bent 
and  broken  form,  reader,  had  once  been  as 
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stalwart  and  graceful  as  God  ever  gave  to  man, 
and  as  I  gazed  after  him,  my  heart  softened, 
my  unrest  seemed  to  vanish,  and  tears  suffused 
my  eyes.  At  the  moment  a  thought  struck  me. 
"  James,"  I  said,  (and  the  old  man  hobbled  to- 
wards me,  uncovering  his  silver  hairs  as  he 
waited,)  "  James,  what  did  you  come  over  for 
What  was  it  that  tempted  you,  a  whole  century 
old,  to  take  this  last  weary  journey?"  He 
looked  very  sober,  but  answered  presently ; 
"  I'se  told  it  many  a  time,  missis.  It  was 
the  love  of  freedom,  and  nothing  else." 

"  But  Jim,  you  are  so  old  and  weak.  Re- 
member how  sick  you  were  last  winter ;  what 
difference  could  it  make  to  you  ?  " 

"Ah,  missis,"  answered  the  old  man,  his 
features  brightening.  "  Ah,  missis !  I'd  like 
to  die  free  !  " 

I  paused,  touched  by  the  evident  reverence 

with  which  he  regarded  his  own  ideal ;  but  I 

resumed,  alluding  to  the  woman  who  had  just 
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left  the  yard.  "And  Cecilia,  Jim,  did  that 
poor  creature  want  to  die  free  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  with  a  puzzled 
air,  "  leastways  she 'd  like  the  piccaninnies  to ! " 
I  let  James  turn  away.  "  They  call  it  the  Ina- 
lienable Right,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  but  it  is 
more.  It  is  the  Inalienable  Love,  or  this  mis- 
erable idiot  and  poor  Jim,  would  still  be  in 
Louisiana." 

During  many  folIo^ving  months,  I  occupied 
myself,  from  time  to  time,  in  writing  old  Jim's 
story.  I  could  only  get  it  scrap  by  scrap,  for 
once  started  on  the  theme,  his  memory  cut  all 
sorts  of  antics,  and  gave  me  everything  but 
what  I  wanted.  Though  I  never  got  the  whole 
in  regular  detail,  yet  I  shall  give  the  sketch  so 
far  as  it  goes,  to  the  public.  AVe  often  wonder 
at  the  freshness  and  strength  of  our  Anti- 
Slavery  orators,  but  if  a  man  felt  his  power  flag, 
after  thirty  years  of  service,  he  need  only  read 
one  such  story  as  that  of  James  Robinson,  to 
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feel  himself  reinforced  for  another  half  century. 
I  could  not  \vrite  the  story  as  he  told  it.  If  I 
were  to  use  the  English  tongue  with  the  ner- 
vous strength  that  he  did,  when  he  told  the  bit- 
terest portion  of  his  tale,  all  the  women  in  the 
land  would  tear  the  pages  out  of  the  fair 
volume  ;  yet,  alas !  if  we  but  knew  it,  when  we 
mention  the  word  Slavery,  we  sum  up  all  possi- 
ble indecencies  as  well  as  all  possible  villainies. 
In  the  cover  of  its  consonants  and  vowels  lie  hid 
all  manner  of  evils,  that  woman  dare  not  name, 
even  though  to  name  were  to  avert  them  from 
half  their  sex. 

James  Robinson  was  born  near  Snow  Hill, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  between 
Princess  Ann  and  Salisbury,  in  1751.  His 
parents  were  free  negroes.  His  father  was  the 
son  of  a  man  who  had  been  manumitted  by 
will,  in  Minerva,  Virginia,  and  his  mother  was 
born  on  Macomacs  River,  near  Green  Hill 
church.    They  were  devout  Methodists,  and  it 
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is  strange  to  think,  that  James  can  still  re- 
member how,  one  hundred  years  ago,  his  mother 
held  his  hands,  and  taught  him  to  say  at  her 
knee,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  They  lived  on  a  farm  of  eight  or  ten 
acres,  which  had  been  given  to  Robinson  by 
John  W.  Loring,  of  Snow  Hill.  Mr.  Loring 
was  himself  a  Virginian,  and  had  known  the 
value  of  Robinson's  services  in  his  youth.  A 
son  of  Mr.  Loring  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Billy  Francis  Laselle,  just  as  the  will  of  his 
master  manumitted  Robinson.  This  marriage 
brought  young  Loring  a  large  farm  on  the  east- 
ern shore,  on  which  he  placed  about  thirty 
slaves,  and  the  old  man  told  Robinson,  if  he 
would  go  to  the  new  place  with  his  son,  he 
would  give  him  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  and 
pay  him  good  wages.  Robinson  consented. 
He  built  himself  a  house  on  Mr.  Loring's  farm, 
received  a  deed  of  the  land,  and  lived  on  it  to 
the  day  of  his  death.    Just  opposite  Mr.  Lor- 
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ing's  farm  was  old  Billy  Laselle's.  He  was  a 
good  Abolitionist.  James  always  spoke  this  word 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  —  as  if  it  mads  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  him  whether  he  be- 
gan life  in  the  service  of  a  freeman  or  not. 
As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  drive  a  car- 
riage, Mr.  Laselle  took  him,  and  finally  em- 
ployed him  as  "table-man"  and  "body-servant." 
His  freedom  was  recorded  at  the  Court  House, 
in  Aimapolis,  when  he  first  entered  Mr.  La- 
selle's service.  Laselle  was  a  lawyer,  travelling 
often  to  Annapolis,  Frederickton,  or  Baltimore. 
James  always  accompanied  him  on  these  jour- 
neys, and  if  his  master  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  bed  provided  for  him,  he  made  him  share 
his,  saying,  what  James  cannot  now  repeat 
with  dry  eyes,  "  I  want  my  boy  to  sleep  and 
feed  as  well  as  I  do."  Laselle's  son  Robert  was 
James's  foster  brother,  and  when  they  were 
both  about  twenty-one,  Jim  went  with  his  mas- 
ter to  Annapolis.  The  latter  had  been  at  one 
8* 
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time  a  member  of  the  Colonial  House,  or,  as 
James  would  have  it,  a  member  of  Congress  to 
Annapolis ;  but  he  thinks  he  was  pleading  be- 
fore a  court  when  he  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness.  Poor  James  stood  beside  him  ready  to 
fill  his  glass  with  water,  or  otherwise  wait  on 
him  while  he  spoke.  He  had  urged  the  subject 
of  Emancipation,  for  he  was  pleading  in  behalf 
of  a  slave,  and  he  spoke  solemn  words  to  heed- 
less ears.  "  I  am  pleading  my  last  cause,"  he 
said,  "unless  I  am  once  more  permitted  to 
plead  for  myself,  before  my  heavenly  Father's 
throne."  As  the  last  words  struggled  from  be- 
tween his  thin,  pale  lips,  there  oozed  out,  also, 
the  bright  red  stream  of  his  life-blood;  and 
lifted  in  the  strong  arms  of  his  servant,  he  was 
borne,  for  the  last  time,  to  his  room.  He  had 
been  long  in  a  slow  decline,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  in  those  days,  James  never  knew 
him  to  lake  a  glass  of  wine.  He  often  quoted 
the  Bible  to  sustain  his  plan  of  Emancipation, 
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saying  it  was  written,  that  *^Every  man  shall 
eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  He 
now  repeated  these  things  to  the  brother  and 
cousin,  who  stood  beside  his  bed,  reading  to 
him  from  the  English  Prayer  Book.  He  de- 
sired to  make  his  will,  and  his  friends  proposed 
that  Jim  should  leave  the  room. 

"No!"  said  his  kind  master,  "Jim's  free- 
dom has  been  secured  these  many  years.  I 
have  only  to  put  that  fact  into  the  will." 

So  James  staid  in  the  room,'  and  saw  the  will 
signed  and  witnessed  by  these  two  gentlemen. 
The  sick  man  refused  to  send  word  to  his  son 
and  daughter  of  his  illness,  but  desired  to  be 
buried  where  he  died.  He  had  just  given  this 
direction  when  his  gray  head  fell  back  among 
the  pillows,  and  Benjamin  Laselle  said,  "  Jim, 
your  old  father  is  dead ! " 

Poor  Mr.  Laselle !  he  was  rich,  but  he  could 
not  secure  the  honor  of  his  family.  He  went 
down  to  the  grave  loving  and  beloved ;  but  his 
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son  was  yet  to  bear  liis  honored  name,  till  it 
became  an  execration  and  a  by-word.  Jim 
closed  liis  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was 
over,  took  charge  of  his  master's  papers  and 
returned  to  Snow  Hill.  He  drove  home  his 
master's  sulky,  by  the  side  of  which  it  had  been 
his  custom  to  ride  on  horseback.  Under  the 
seat  was  a  box,  which  contained  the  papers  he 
had  in  charge.  There  was  in  it  a  letter  to  an 
attorney,  Josiah  Daily,  concerning  the  freedom 
of  M^.  Laselle's  people.  It  had  been  dictated 
by  his  dying  master,  but  was  written  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Laselle.  When  Jim  reached  Snow 
Hill,  he  found  the  attorney  and  a  certain  Judge 
Doane  with  Mr.  Robert,  and  in  their  presence 
he  gave  him  the  box  and  the  key  that  opened 
it.  In  a  fortnight  the  will  was  registered,  and 
Robert  and  Miss  Loriug  entered  on  the  posses- 
sion of  an  immense  and  well-stocked  estate. 
But  there  were  no  laborers.  The  slaves  were 
all  freed,  and  no  one  of  them  cared  to  trust 
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his  newly-acquired  liberty  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Robert  Laselle.  Probably  this  occasioned  the 
man  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience.  He  was 
reckless,  and  it  was  soon  rumored  that  the  pro- 
perty was  going. 

James  appears  to  have  been  the  only  negro 
that  lingered  in  the  neighborhood.  His  fa- 
ther's freedom  was  so  well  known,  that  he 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  safe  while  at 
w^ork  on  the  old  man's  farni.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  heard  that  Mr.  Robert  said, 
*'  Jim  lived  too  much  like  a  white  man,"  and 
threatened  that  he  should  soon  feel  the  yoke 
again. 

Still  James  did  not  fly.  A  stupid  sort  of 
trust'  in  the  Laselle  honor  he  certainly  must 
have  felt,  but  he  began  to  be  sorry  that  he  had 
never  been  to  school.  Ever  since  he  could  re- 
member, there  had  been  a  good  school  at  Snow 
Hill.  About  fifty  children  came  together  daily, 
under  two  teachers,  the  head  man,  a  certain 
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Englishman,  named  Cornish,  being  his  especial 
horror. 

James  could  not  tell  how  this  school  was 
supported,  but  old  Mr.  Cornish  knew  how  to 
use  the  whip,  and  neither  coaxing  nor  scolding 
could  prevail  upon  Jim  to  come  within  reach 
of  the  lash.  There  was  so  little  prejudice 
against  color  along  the  eastern  shore,  at  this 
time,  that  some  fifteen  mulatto  children,  and 
half  as  many  free  born  blacks,  went  to  this 
school,  with  the  white  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

James  had  been  at  home  working  on  his 
father's  farm  only  six  months,  when  he  went 
to  the  sea-side  for  a  load  of  oysters.  The 
old  man  rode  on  horseback,  and  James  drove 
a  team,  for  they  were  now  very  well  to  do  in 
the  world.  As  they  drew  near  Snow  Hill,  on 
their  return,  old  Robinson  rode  on  ahead.  He 
was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  Jim  saw  five  or 
six  men  come  out  of  the  woods.    Saw  it  with- 
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out  any  wholesome  dread ;  for  how  should  he 
know  that  these  pale  faces  were  his  bitterest 
foes  ?  He  was  almost  instantly  struck  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  losing  all  consciousness. 

The  chivalrous  kidnapper,  like  a  certain  de- 
ceased representative,  knew  the  value  of  blood, 
and  bone,  and  muscle,  and  looking  on  Robin- 
son's tall,  athletic  frame,  determined  to  bring  it 
to  his  own  level. 

When  the  poor  fellow  came  to  himself,  he 
found  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  perceived  that 
he  was  in  a  carriage,  moving  rapidly.  The  gag 
was  a  piece  of  wood,  which  lay  firmly  over  the 
tongue,  and  was  buckled  by  straps  behind  the 
head. 

They  drove  directly  to  the  sea  shore,  where 
the  men  put  off  in  a  boat,  and  Jim  soon  found 
himself  on  board  a  regular  slave  ship.  The 
vessel  and  its  cargo  belonged  to  a  trader,  named 
David  L.  Lord,  whose  history  James  knew  well. 
His  father  was  a  Snow  Hill  farmer,  and  David 
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had  had  a  good  education ;  he  was  on  board,  and 
helped  the  men  up  the  side.  "  Jim,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  my  property,  I've  paid  for  you." 

"  You  have  never  bought  me,"  answered  Jim, 
*'  for  I  am  a  free  man.  I  know  my  father  could 
not  sell  me  !  " 

"  I've  paid  for  you,  and  that  is  enough  for 
me,"  answered  Lord,  and  Jim  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  paid  Robert  Laselle  for  leave 
to  kidnap  him. 

There  were  three  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  on  board  the  slave  ship,  and  the  men 
were  chained  together  in  gangs  of  from  ten  to 
twenty.  They  went  on  board  the  vessel  on 
Saturday,  and  made  for  Dam  Quarter,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  where  Lord  had  a  slave 
prison.  Here  they  arrived  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  taking  forty  men  on  board,  again  put  to 
sea. 

On  Tuesday,  they  reached  another  small  sea- 
port on  the  western  shore.    Here  the  children 
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were  put  into  wagons  with  the  old  and  feeble, 
while  in  mournful  procession  the  able-bodied 
wore  marched  towards  Baltimore. 

They  left  Baltimore  on  Wednesday  morning, 
taking  the  high  roads  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion. Travelling  all  day,  they  came,  about  sun- 
set, to  a  Quaker  village.  Some  white  men,  who 
knew  Lord,  came  running  out  of  this  village, 
and  said,  "  Turn  back  !  "  This  was  Lord's  first 
land  journey  with  slaves,  and  trembling  like  a 
leaf,  he  asked,  "Which  way?"  The  question 
was  answered,  and  the  gangs  were  turned  right 
about,  and  ran  at  full  speed  till  about  eleven 
o'clodc,  that  night.  They  took  a  branch  road, 
which  led  them  into  the  woods,  where  they 
kindled  fires  to  cook  their  food,  and  encamped 
about  them  for  the  night.  It  was  in  the  spring, 
quite  warm  enough  to  lie  on  the  leaves,  but  it 
was  hard,  that  when  one  lay  down  the  whole 
gang  must  do  the  same.    A  dozen  armed  men 

attended  them,  and  Jim  remembers  all  their 
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names,  and  can  describe  their  faces.  He  was 
so  constantly  seeking  for  opportunities  to  elude 
their  vigilance,  that  the  lapse  of  seventy  years 
has  not  effaced  the  picture  on  his  brain. 

Every  day  some  of  these  men  were  sent  forward 
to  provide  food.  They  went  over  Spencer's  Hill 
and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia,  going 
thence  to  Parkersburg,  on  the  Ohio.  Here  they 
were  put  upon  two  flat  boats,  lashed  together. 
At  Duck  Creek,  Lord  left  them  ^vith  fifty  chil- 
dren, whom  he  intended  to  employ  in  a  rope- 
walk,  in  that  neighborhood.  They  finally 
reached  Louisville,  where  Robinson  and  his 
company  were  marched  into  the  suburbs,  to 
"  Mann's  lick,"  where  David  Lord's  half  brother 
boiled  salt.  Here  the  gang  workt  d  for  a  whole 
year,  but  the  next  spring  they  were  again  packed 
on  to  flat  boats,  and  sent  to  Louisiana.  These 
boats  were  loaded  M'ith  beans,  flour,  pork,  salt, 
cattle,  and  men.  The  pilot  carried  the  boats 
over  the  Falls,  the  men  walking  along  the  shore. 
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The  boats  went  down  the  river  with  the  current, 
only  using  the  oars  to  avoid  the  snags.  Some- 
where on  the  journey  Jim  remembers  the  Devil's 
Race-ground,  a  rapid  full  of  enormous  snags, 
ready  to  tear  the  boat  in  pieces. 

They  landed  at  Natchez,  where  many  of  the 
men  were  sold,  but  the  overseer  asked  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  Jim  more  than  tlie  people 
of  Natchez  were  ready  to  give,  so  he  went,  with 
one  hundred  picked  slaves,  to  New  Orleans. 
Here  he  was  sold  from  the  block,  in  front  of  a 
slave  jail,  on  the  Levee.  He,  poor  fellow,  called 
it  the  American  slave  jail.  I  do  not  know  with 
what  authority,  except  that  I  have  observed  that 
he  was  fond  of  conferring  a  certain  sort  of  na- 
tional dignity  on  the  institution.  His  jails  were 
all  American  jails,  and  when  he  wished  to  speak 
of  a  lawyer  who  was  specially  villainous,  he  was 
sure  to  call  him  the  United  States  Attorney !  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  he  brought  a  heavy  price 
for  those  times.    He  owned,  with  a  shrug,  that 
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he  should  not  have  liked  to  bring  less,  and 
added,  that  his  sister,  who  had  been  kidnapped 
near  Baltimore,  was  knocked  down,  at  the  same 
time,  for  two  thousand  dollars.  The  price  was 
paid  by  a  Frenchman,  who  wanted  a  wife,  and 
always  treated  her  well.  Jim's  master  was  a 
certain  Calvin  E.  Wyeth,  who  had  a  large  farm 
in  the  suburbs.  At  this  farm,  Jim  was  wel- 
comed with  thirty-nine  lashes  on  his  bare  back, 
the  first  he  had  ever  received  in  his  life. 

"  Why  do  you  beat  me  ?  *'  he  asked,  inno- 
cently enough. 

"  When  we  buy  a  mule,  we  break  him."  was 
the  brutal  answer,  "  and  when  we  buy  a  slave, 
we  break  him,  too." 

All  his  clothes  were  taken  away,  and  for  six 
months  he  had  only  a  cloth  about  his  loins. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  wash  it,  and  when  it 
became  too  stiff  to  wear,  he  again  asked  for  his 
clothes,  and  received  another.  He  was  after- 
wards taken  to  the  "  Second  Cieek  Farm."  It 
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was  not  the  fashion  to  talk  about  "  plantations  " 
then. 

This  was  many  miles  above  New  Orleans, 

near  Natchez.    He  staid  there  seven  years,  and 

was  finally  carried  to  a  "  sugar  farm,"  between 

New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  remained 

there  a  still  longer  time.    He  does  not  know 

how  long,  but  until  1814,  the  year  in  which  he 

defended  New  Orleans.    Here  he  built  himself 

a  cabin.    It  was  of  logs,  chinked  with  mud, 

and  had  only  one  room.    He  was  obliged  to 

build  it  on  the  Sabbath  Day.    All  who  did  not, 

Wyeth  said,  must  lie  out  of  doors.    In  this 

cabin  the  bitterest  insult  that  can  be  ofifered  to 

• 

a  man,  was  offered  to  this  poor  slave.  Wyeth 

was  accustomed  to  draw  about  fifty  women  from 

each  of  his  large  farms,  to  increase  his  stock. 

His  plans  were  laid  with  a  sagacity  which 

insured  the  value  of  his  future  property.  The 

parents  were  chosen  for  their  beauty  and  vigor, 
9* 
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and  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  labor,  ex- 
cept at  spinning  or  household  service. 

A  handsome,  bright  mulatto,  had  been  given 
to  James,  soon  after  he  came  into  Wyeth's  pos- 
session, and  he,  poor  lonely  fellow,  did  not  find 
it  hard  to  love  her.  He  had  become  the  father 
of  five  children,  three  of  them  sons,  when  the 
eye  of  the  master  rested  too  long  on  their 
mother.  His  own  wife  was  dying,  and  Wyeth 
took  the  mother  forcibly  from  her  young  child- 
ren, and  carried  her  to  preside  over  his  splen- 
did home.  The  house  was  near  Springfield,  in 
Louisiana.  It  was  large  and  stately,  built  of 
pure  white  stone ;  the'  handsomest  mansion  in 
all  those  parts.  While  Nancy,  who  would  gladly 
have  remained  faithful,  was  dragged  into  the 
luxurious  life,  which  such  a  home  offered. 
Poor  James  was  left  alone  in  his  cabin,  and 
threatened  with  death  if  he  ever  set  foot  in 
Springfield. 

"  Did  you  never  go  ?"  I  asked. 
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"  Ah,  missis,  life  is  sweeter  than  any  wo- 
man," was  his  somewhat  evasive  reply. 

Sometimes  the  overseer  came  down  to  the 
sugar  farm,  and  then  Robinson  would  ask  about 
his  wife.  The  last  that  he  heard  of  her  was, 
that  she  had  become  the  mother  of  five  sons 
by  her  master,  who  graciously  condescended  to 
send  them  to  school  with  his  legitimate  heirs. 
The  poor  fellow  struggled  on  with  his  neglected 
little  ones  till  they  were  men  and  women  grown. 
The  overseer  of  the  sugar  farm  was  a  kind  and 
merciful  man.  His  name  was  James  Alley, 
and  he  came  from  Virginia.  When  he  took 
the  farm,  he  made  Mr.  Wyeth  sign  a  paper, 
promising  to  give  the  slaves  plenty  to  eat,  and 
never  to  take  a  man  oflf  the  farm  without  his 
leave.  This  secured,  he  promised  on  his  side, 
to  get  more  work  out  of  his  thousand  men 
than  had  ever  been  done  before.  Up  to  Alley's 
time,  Jim  had  been  the  leader  of  the  thousand, 
and  had  been  compelled  by  whip,  to  keep 
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twenty  rods  ahead  of  the  rest.  I  repeat  his 
words.  For  myself,  I  cannot  guess  what  sig- 
nificance these  twenty  rods  had.  When  Alley 
came  to  the  farm,  he  called  the  sslaves  all 
round  him,  and  told  them  what  bargain  he 
had  made  with  their  master.  The  poor,  simple 
things  broke  into  shouts  of  joy. 

"  Namesake,"  said  he  to  Eobinson,  "  your 
master  says  you're  the  swiftest  hand  on  the 
place.  He  has  but  one  fault  to  find  with  you, 
that  you  pray  too  much.  I  shall  never  blame 
you  for  that,  for  prayer  makes  a  good  work- 
man. You  may  pray  all  day,  if  you  don't  stop 
work  for  it." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Jim,  "I  could  not 
live  if  I  did  not  pray ;  but  I  have  never  lost 
an  hour's  work  by  it." 

"  It  will  be  a  good  thing,"  interrupted 
Wyeth,  "  if  you  can  break  it  up.  I  have 
whipped  him  many  a  time  in  vain.  He  spoils 
all  the  men ;  he  spoiled  Andrew  —  ." 
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Poor  Andrew !  At  the  mention  of  his  name 
Robinson's  tears  rolled  down.  Andrew  be- 
longed to  the  cotton  farm.  He  was  a  fine  Vir- 
ginian, sixty  years  old,  and  the  best  hand  on 
the  place.  He  and  Robinson  were  working  in 
parallel  cotton  rows.  They  were  very  brisk, 
but  they  were  talking  of  the  "  Lord  of  Glory," 
and  the  good  time  they  would  have  in  his 
fields.  There  were  three  black  drivers  on  this 
farm ;  one  of  them  came  along  at  the  instant, 
and  with  the  lash  of  his  whip  wound  round  his 
arm,  swung  the  loaded  butt  into  Andrew's 
skull.  Sinking  upon  his  knees,  his  hands 
meekly  folded  over  his  breast,  the  noble  spirit 
passed.  His  eyes  opened  only  once  after  he 
was  struck.  They  fell  on  Robinson,  and  his 
last  murmured  M'ords  were,  "  Hold  out  a  little 
longer,  brother,  /'w  in  sight  of  home.*' 

During  all  the  years  that  Jim  worked  on  the 
sugar  farm,  he  saw  but  four  men  whipped. 
From  this  farm  he  was  drawn  to  serve  in  the 
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battle  of  New  Orleans,  under  Jackson,  to  fight 
in  defence  of  the  country  which  had  so  gene- 
rously secured  his  manly  rights  !  The  country 
which  kidnapped  him  when  a  boy,  abused  him 
as  a  man,  outraged  him  as  a  husband,  insulted 
him  as  a  father !  The  country,  which,  let  it 
be  broad  as  the  continent,  and  long  as  the 
earth's  axis,  offered  never  a  square  inch  of 
land  or  water  which  he  might  call  his  own. 
The  country  which  broke  him  like  a  mule,  left 
him  naked  like  a  dog,  and  rejected  him,  in  his 
old  age,  like  a  worn  out  steed  ! 

Oh,  God  of  Mercies !  what  spirit  nerved  this 
man  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  oppressor  !  How 
grew  he,  in  one  short  hour,  to  such  height  of 
manly  virtue,  that  they  dared  trust  to  his  right 
hand,  their  lives,  their  liberties,  their  sacred 
honor  ? 

At  this  time  James  was  the  father  of  five 
children,  born  in  Louisiana.  His  oldest  son 
was  forty  years  old.    He  had  never  been  willing 
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to  replace  poor  Nancy,  and  kind  Mr.  Alley  did 
not  press  him.  He  still  wears  about  his  neck, 
in  a  little  leathern  purse,  the  faded  certificate 
which  Jackson  wrote  for  him.  It  tells  how  the 
bearer,  an  able-bodied  man,  of  about  sixty 
years,  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  And  by  extra  secret  services^  made 
himself  especially  useful  to  his  General;  who 
pledged  himself  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  the 
freedom  he  had  so  nobly  earned. 

Poor  Robinson!  that  "Hope,"  which  springs 
"  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  deluded  him, 
for  long  years.  He  trusted  his  General,  and 
worked  through  fifteen  patient  seasons  more, 
before,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  took  his  free- 
dom into  his  own  hands.  In  this  time,  he 
passed  through  the  hands  of  five  masters,  in 
several  States,  for  old  Mr.  Wyeth  died,  and  his 
estate  was  divided.  He  experienced  in  these 
changes,  all  the  evils  of  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion.   He  was  compelled  to  marry  as  often  as 
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he  changed  his  residence  ;  so  often,  that  when 
he  reached  Toronto,  in  1851,  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  the  father  of  twenty- seven  children, 
of  whom  only  one,  a  poor  little  cripple,  born 
in  his  extreme,  but  /ree  old  age,  remained  to 
cheer  its  infirmities.  He  came  last  into  the 
hands  of  a  son  of  his  first  master.  Stephen 
Wyeth  was  now  an  old  man.  He  was  as  fierce 
and  licentious  as  his  father  had  been.  But  old 
James  had  not  fought  the  battles  of  his  country 
in  vain.  He  would  not  bear  from  the  son,  at 
eighty  years,  what  he  had  borne  from  the  father, 
at  tliirty.  On  his  estate  he  had  married  what 
M  called  a  young  wife ;  that  is,  a  woman  about 
forty  years  old,  and  the  two  determined  to 
escape  together. 

Going  into  the  city  with  a  load  for  market, 
he  took  a  little  time  for  himself,  and  went  to  see 
some  gentlemen  who  knew  of  his  secret  ser- 
vices at  the  time  of  the  battle.  These  gentle- 
men, whose  names  he  still  holds  sacred,  gave 
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him  some  passes  up  the  river,  which  enabled 
him  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  while 
others  wrote  some  certificates  of  his  good 
character,  and  signed  them  with  names  well 
known,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  always 
my  intention  to  copy  these  papers,  but  it  dis- 
tressed him  to  part  with  them  for  a  moment, 
and  so,  from  time  to  time,  it  was  put  oS, 

James  went  on  board  a  river  boat,  which 
left  him  at  St.  Louis.  He  had  an  idea  that 
he  should  not  be  safe  until  he  reached  Ohio; 
so  weary  years  were  spent  in  working  and 
walking,  walking  and  workings  till  he  reached 
Hamilton  County.  Here  his  wife  went  out  to 
service,  and  he  found  regular  work.  Here  his 
first  and  last  child  was  born,  the  poor  little 
cripple  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  "  My  first 
child!"  he  would  say,  pathetically;  "all  the 
rest  belonged  to  my  masters  ! "    Here,  in  time, 

he  bought  a  bit  of  land,  erected  a  little  shed, 
10 
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and  raised  vegetables  for  market,  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  do  at  Snow  Hill ;  fit  occupation  for  a 
calm  old  age. 

Here  he  lived  fifteen  years,  till  the  news  of 
the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  penetrated  his 
bosky  home.  He  had  lived  too  many  years  in 
misery  to  be  willing  to  accept  anything  less  than 
certain  freedom  now,  so  he  sold  his  little  farm, 
and  crossing  Lake  Erie  at  the  nearest  point, 
partly  paid  and  partly  hegged  his  way  to  To- 
ronto. Begged  Ms  way  !  although  he  left  Ohio 
with  the  savings  of  fifteen  years  in  his  pocket. 
There  are  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  men  who  look  upon  the  money  of  the 
fugitive  as  their  lawful  spoil.  His  wife  was 
old,  and  feeble ;  pre^Taturely  worn  with  anx- 
ious cares,  his  little  boy  hobbled  along  at  his 
side,  and  so,  late  on  an  October  evening,  in 
1851,  they  entered  Toronto.  I  found  them  the 
following  winter  in  the  course  of  my  visiting. 
The  season  proved  unusually  severe,  but  they 
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did  not  beg.  A  sick  woman,  whom  I  went  to 
see,  told  me  that  in  the  next  house,  or  cabin,  if 
you  will,  I  should  find  a  very  old  man,  dying  of 
the  cold.  I  went  in,  and  found  the  three.  The 
wife  showed  me  well  written  certificates  of 
character,  from  respectable  men  in  Ohio,  and  in 
a  few  days,  poor  James  was  put  on  my  pension 
list.  After  long  nursing  he  recovered,  and  some 
thick  flannels  kept  him  more  comfortable. 

I  did  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  him  again,  but 
other  claims  pressed,  and  one  cold  evening,  to- 
wards spring,  I  was  walking  out  of  the  city  with 
a  friend,  when  we  met  old  James,  with  a  small 
bag  in  his  hand,  and  an  axe  resting  on  his  bent 
shoulder.  He  told  us  that  he  was  driven  for 
work,  and  so  had  consented  to  cut  wood  for  a 
man  we  knew,  about  four  miles  out  of  town. 
Every  morning  before  light  he  shouldered  his 
axe,  and  every  evening,  at  sunset,  he  walked 
home.  He  was  not  fitly  clothed  for  the  walk. 
We  saw  it,  and  asked  what  was  in  his  bag.  It 
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was  empty  now,  but  had  held  a  little  parched 
corn,  or  "  such  like "  for  his  dinner.  "  A  poor 
dinner,"  we  suggested.  He  did  not  mind  that, 
he  .  said,  only  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being 
better  for  a  long  time.  He  was  to  receive  no 
wages  till  he  had  chopped  eight  cords  of  wood, 
and  he  had  onV  just  finished  his  third.  He 
felt  it  rather  hard  not  to  get  his  wages  every 
Saturday  night.  I  walked  on  towards  the  glow- 
ing sunset  with  a  glowing  heart.  I  saw  that 
this  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  em- 
ployer was  learning  to  defend  himself  against 
the  irregularity  of  fugitive  labor ;  but  I  could 
not  be  reconciled.  I  could  not  talk,  and  my 
annoyed  companion  soon  left  me  to  my  o^vn 
musings.  I  took  care  that  old  Jim  should  not 
go  forth  again  with  a  dinner  of  parched  com, 
but  that  did  not  hinder  the  natural  conse- 
quences from  following.  Before  he  had  fin- 
ished cutting  his  fifth  cord  of  wood,  he  fell 
sick  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  though  I  went 
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myself  to  his  hard-hearted  employer,  he  never 
received  a  farthing  for  his  labor.  After  a  long 
convalescence,  which  left  him  unfit  to  work,  he 
contrived  to  get  a  bit  of  ground  about  two 
miles  out  of  town.  Here  his  friends  put  up  a 
little  cabin,  and  he  once  more  began  to  raise 
vegetables,  which  his  wife  carried  to  his  friends 
for  sale.  Poor  James  Kobinson !  I  left  him 
in  kind  hands,  when  I  came  away,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  his  death.  Yet,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  he  is  now  toiling  with  the  "  Lord 
of  Glory,"  united  to  his  faithful  Andrew,  per- 
mitted once  more  to  behold  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  beyond  the  control  of  American  slave 
jails  —  beyond  the  grasp  of  United  States  attor- 
neys !  Surely  this  story,  read  by  American 
children,  ought  to  stimulate  them  to  united 
efforts  to  wipe  off  this  national  disgrace !  May 
God  give  them  strength  for  all  the  sacrifices 
and  labors  which  such  efforts  involve.  May 

He  open  the  way  to  an  hour,  when  our  Eagle 
10* 
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shall  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  a  vulture,  tear- 
ing out  the  vitals  of  men  —  when  its  outspread 
wings  may  hint  at  another  flight  than  that  of 
the  fugitive  —  when  its  voice  shall  sound  a 
lofty  summons  to  duty,  and  not  an  insatiate 
cry  for  food. 

BosTOir,  49  Bradford  Street, 
August  20, 1857. 
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BY    NATHANIEL  HALL. 

"I  CAME  not  to  send  peace,"  said  that  meek 
and  holy  one  of  Israel,  "  but  a  sword."  Not,  of 
course,  that  this  was  the  specific  and  ultimate 
purpose  o^  Jiis  coming,  but  an  incidental  and 
temporary  reSjult  of  it ;  to  be  ascribed  not  to 
his  religion,  bulto  the  resisting  hearts  that  it 
addresses  and  apbukes.  And  so  it  is,  that 
wherever  Chris^anity  has  come,  as  a  living 
voice  and  embodiment,  a  vital  influence  and 
force,  from  the  beginning  onwards,  there  has 
been  that  which  the  "  sword  "  typifies.  What 
tumult  followed  in  m^acred  steps  of  him,  its 
divinest  personation,  thougih^attering  blessings, 
like  heavenly  flowerets,  wherever^lN^assed,  — 
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a  tumult  culminating  in  the  dread  tragedy  of 
Calvary.  And  when  its  deathless  self  had  voice 
again  through  the  person  of  his  followers,  again  ^ 
the  tumult,  extending  to  the  people  and  other 
lands.  Jew  and  Gentile  were  alike  its  foes, 
for  it  exposed  alike  their  superstitions,  and 
rebuked  their  practises.  Through  fire  and 
blood,  ovef  the  ashes  and  graves  of  its  mpiad 
martyrs,  did  it  make  its  way;  bringing  not 
peace,  but  destroying  what  it  found ;  arousing 
the  world  from  its  loved  repose,  beneath  the 
shade  of  •  error,  in  the  embrace  of  sin ;  dis- 
honoring its  idols  ;  discrowning  its  heroes ;  dis- 
quieting its  sovereigns  ;  glancing  unwelcome 
light  into  the  chambers  of  the  soul ;  restoring 
to  conscience  her  awakening  trump,  and  point- 
ing anew  her  long  forceless  shafts;  enkindling 
in  those  who  received  it  an  indomitable  cour- 
age to  maintain,  and  in  those  who  rejected  a 
fiery  resolution  to  oppose;— verifying  the  pre- 
diction: that     nation  should  rise  iagainst  nation, 
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and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  a  man's  foes 
should  be  they  of  his  own  household." 

There  was  peace,  indeed,  at  last,  when  Christ- 
ianity became.,  an  institution  of  the  state,  and 
found  a  friend  and  disciple  on  the  throne  of  the 
Cesars,  and  edictive  prescription  and  lawful 
martyrdom  were  for  a  time  no  more.  Sut  what 
a  peace  was  that !  —  the  peace  of  slumber  and 
indifference  —  peace,  because  the  religion  was 
no  longer  a  living  force;  because  her  divine 
countenance  was  veiled,  and  her  free  step  fet- 
tered, and  corruption  upon  corruption  had  made 
her  distorted  semblance  but  a  travesty  of  her 
native  self.  And  when  the  brave  spirits  of  the 
Reformation,  catching  glimpses,  through  her 
records,  of  her  native  self,  struck  at  these  cor- 
ruptions, and  gave  clarion-like  vocality  to  her 
eternal  Word,  then  was  that  peace  broken  for- 
ever. Nor  can  there  be  peace,  true  and  worthy, 
until  the  work  then  begun  is  carried  forward  to 
its  completion ;  until  the  church  becomes  a 
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living  embodiment  of  its  Lord ;  its  breath  his 
spirit ;  its  creed  his  word ;  personal  fidelity  to 
him,  and  thus  to  one  another,  its  covenant; 
goodness,  purity,  love,  these  as  a  living  expe- 
rience ;  a  deepening  consciousness,  its  accepted 
trinity,  its  realized  salvation.  Nor  can  there  be 
peace  in  the  world  abroad  until  Christianity,  as 
a  living  presence  and  power,  shall  be  enthroned 
on  its  high  places,  shall  rule  in  its  councils, 
shall  decree  in  its  courts,  shall  expunge  from 
constitution  and  statute-book  whatever  mili- 
tates against  its  law  of  justice  and  of  right; 
until  its  immortal  principles,  its  golden  nde, 
are  practically  recognized  in  all  the  institutions 
and  usages  of  society. 

Men  cry,  "Peace!  peace!"  Upholding  in- 
iquity, legalizing  injustice,  trampling  scornfully 
on  human  rights,  they  yet  deprecate  agitation, 
they  ask  for  peace.  In  the  very  presence  of 
Christianity,  in  her  name  even,  they  ask  thus 
for  peace.   It  cannot  be.  Not  until  day  consort 
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with  night ;  not  until  the  light  that  shone  out 
of  heaven,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  succumhs  to 
the  darkness  it  came  to  scatter ;  not  until  the 
light  itself  has  kindled,  and  God's  spirit  fanned 
in  the  souls  of  Christendom,  is  extinguished  by 
the  shadows  of  unbelief  and  sin;  not  until 
Christianity  itself  dies  out  from  the  heart,  the 
belief,  the  memory  of  the  world. 

"  But  this  perpetual  controversy,  this  cease- 
less agitation,  destroying  the  peaca  of  commu- 
1-  nities  and  families,  is  it  not  an  evil  ? "  That  is 
not  the  question,  but  this,  rather,  —  Does  it 
exist  by  the  displacement  of  a  good,  or  does  it 
take  the  place  of  a  greater  evil  ?  Is  indiffer- 
ence  to  the  claims  and  mission  of  holiest  truth, 
a  good  ?  Is  an  inapprehension  of  surrounding 
evils  and  \vrongs,  which  affront  its  spirit  and 
retard  its  triumphs,  a  good  ?  Is  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  great  social  problems  the  age  is  called 
upon,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  humanity,  to 
solve,  and  of  the  means  and  instrumentalities 
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that  offer  themselves  for  this,  a  good  ?  And  if 
the  evil  named,  and  which  we  allow,  in  itself, 
to  be  one,  is  conditional  to  the  production  of  a 
substantial  good ;  if,  by  the  winds  and  fires  of 
controversy  and  agitation,  society  be  purified, 
advanced,  redeemed ;  if  Truth  and  Right  obtain 
thereby  a  wider  realm  and  surer  sway,  shall  we 
deprecate  them  ?  The  demon  rent  and  tore  the 
man  as  it  came  out  of  him.  Would  we  have 
deprecated  the  process  in  view  of  the  result? 
Nor  should  we,  then,  the  process  whereby  that 
same  Divine  Exorcist  is  working  to-day,  by  the 
influences  of  his  religion,  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  demons  of  modem  society.  Let  contro- 
versy and  agitation  go  on.  They  wUl  go  on ; 
let  them  be  accepted  as  means  to  holiest  ends. 
Only  let  us  see  to  it,  so  far  as  we  ourselves 
engage  therein,  that  a  love  of  Truth  and  Right 
animate  and  lead  us ;  that  an  uncontentious  and 
forbearing  spirit  be  conjoined  with  an  uncom- 
promising fidelity  to  the  law  of  justice  and  of 
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love.  If,  with  such  spirit  and  motive,  we  be- 
come agitators  and  peace-breakers,  in  God's 
name  he  it  so.  It  was  so  with  Christ  and  all  his 
martyrs.  I  know  not  that  we  are  ever  to  seek 
peace  as  an  ultimate  and  specific  end.  I  do 
know  that  we  are  never  to  seek  it  by  the  slight- 
est compromise  of  Truth  and  Right. 

DoRCOESTER,  Massachusetts, 
September  3, 1857. 
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A  MELO  DRAMA. 
BY    L.    MARIA  CHILC. 

Scene  I. 

\_A  'planter's  liouse^  witJi  negro  huts  in  the  rear  of 
it.    The  Fourth  of  July.    On  the  open  laivny 
under  the  shadow  of  a  group  of  trees,  is  a  pic- 
nic table  spread  with  fruity  flowers,  decanters 
of  loine,  &c.    Near  hy,  is  an  arch  made  of 
evergreens,  with  the  tvord  Liberty  interwoven 
with  flowers.    A  group  of  Carolinians,  at  the 
table,  are  singing  a  verse  of   Adams  and  Lib' 
erty.^*    At  the  close  of  the  verse,  they  rise, 
touch  glasses,  and  swinging  them  triumphantly, 
sing,  "  Ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be 
slaves  I " 
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[  While  they  are  singing^  the  American  Flag  is 
hrought  in  hy  two  negroes,  attended  by  a  vulgar- 
loolchig  overseer,  somcivhat  intoxicated.  On  the 
top  of  the  flag-staff  is  a  Liberty  Cap,  which 
falls,  accidentally,  while  they  are  attempting  to 
plant  the  pole  in  the  ground.  William,  a  gen- 
teel-loohing  light  mulatto,  the  personal  attend- 
ant of  Mr.  Masters,  picks  it  up,  and,  excited 
by  the  general  exhilaration,  he  claps  it  on  his 
head,  with  a  smile.  The  overseer  snatches  it 
off,  and  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear.] 

Overseer.    Take  that,  you  black  rascal ! 

[  William  turns  upon  him  qtdcldy,  half  raises  his 
hand  in  anger,  then  lowers  it,  and  walks  std- 
lenly  away."] 

Overseer.  Strike  me,  will  you  ?  You 'd  bet- 
ter try  striking  a  white  man,  and  see  what  you  '11 
git  by  it. 

There,  take  another,  you  damned  nig  ! 
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[£fe  striJces  him  again.  Williams  breast  sivellsy 
and  his  eyes  flashy  hut  he  rcinains  ijiotionless. 
A  youth  at  the  picnic  tabic  exclaims  ;] 

Served  him  right !  Damn  his  impudence ! 
That'll  teach  him  to  remember  the  diflfcrence 
between  masters  and  niggers. 

[  While  this  by-scene  has  been  going  on,  the  flag- 
staff  Jias  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground^  and 
the  American  Flag  surmounted  by  the  Liberty 
Capi  is  floating  in  the  breeze.  The  gentlemen 
tvave  their  handkerchiefs  toward  it^  hurra^  and 
sing :] 

"  'T  is  the  star-spangled  banner !  O  long  may  it 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave ! " 

Mr.  Masters.  A  pleasant  scene  this,  eh  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  never  spent  a  happier  Fourth  of 
July ;  and  I  consider  it  a  great  piece  of  good 
luck  that  I  happen  to  be  in  this  beautiful  part 
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of  the  country,  to  witness  such  a  celebration. 
How  I  pity  the  poor,  oppressed  people  in  Eu- 
rope, who  have  no  idea  what  liberty  is ! 

blasters.  Their  situation  is,  indeed,  piti- 
able. If  they  happen  to  get  any  ideas  of  free- 
dom, by  visiting  our  happy  country,  and  seeing 
the  working  of  our  free  and  equal  institutions, 
they  are  obliged  to  conceal  their  thoughts  when 
they  get  home ;  otherwise,  they  v/ould  soon  be 
silenced  by  some  king,  emperor,  or  pope.  The 
British  tried  that  game  with  us ;  but  they  found 
it  was  no  go.    You  like  the  South,  do  you,  sir  ? 

North.  I  consider  it  the  best  and  most 
favored  portion  of  the  country,  sir.  But  it's 
none  too  good  for  the  true  gentlemen  and  true 
democrats,  that  govern  it.  Here 's  none  of  the 
cursed  aristocracy  there  is  in  Boston.  I've 
traded  round  in  New  England  these  ten  years, 
and  no  rich  gentleman  ever  invited  me  to  his 
house.  Here,  I  find  one  man's  as  good  as 
another. 

11* 
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blasters.  "  And  a  damned  sight  better,"  as 
the  Irishman  said.  By  the  way,  that  Irish  pa- 
triot, Mitchell,  is  a  fine,  sensible  fellow,  and  a 
first  rate  democrat. 

North.  So  he  is,  sir.  No  sentimental 
t^vaddle  about  him.  I  am  of  his  opinion. 
There's  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  a 
well-stocked  plantation,  myself. 

blasters,  \_slapping  him  heartily  on  the  shoulder.'] 
Perhaps  you  will  have  it  some  day.  So  you 
don't  believe  what  the  Abolitionists  tell  about 
us?  Eh? 

North.  Don't  I  see  for  myself,  that  their 
stories  are  a  cursed  pack  of  lies  ?  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  never  set  eyes  on  a  happier  set  of  fel- 
lows than  your  slaves. 

3Iasters.  We  always  call  'em  hoy.%  sir.  We 
never  say  slaves.  I  feed  my  boys  well,  and 
clothe  'em  well,  as  you  see.  They  're  so  at- 
tached to  me  and  their  mistress,  that  we  could  n't 
ivhip  'em  away  from  us,  if  we  tried.  [_He  heclcons 
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to  his  mulatto  servant,  William.'}  Hallo,  Bill ! 
I  say,  Bill,  you  don't  want  your  freedom,  do 
you,  you  dog? 

William.    Oh,  no,  massa. 

Masters.  You  would  n't  thank  me  for  it, 
if  I 'd  give  it  to  jou.    Would  you  ? 

William.  No,  indeed,  massa.  I 'd  rather  be 
a  stray  dog,  than  a  free  nigger. 

Masters.  That 's  right.  Bill !  You  may  go. 
Mr.  North,  you  can  tell  that  to  the  bobo- 
litionists,  when  you  get  back  to  Yankee-land. 
You  are  a  competent  witness ;  for  you  have 
seen  with  your  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  your 
own  ears. 

North.  So  I  have,  sir ;  and  I  shall  be 
proud  to  bear  my  testimony  in  favor  of  your 
patriarchal  institution. 

Masters,  [slapping  him  on  the  shoulder.^  I 
sec  thcat  you  are  a  man  of  sense.  But  let  us 
rejoin  my  guests  ;  they  are  preparing  to  give  a 
toast. 
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[vl  guest  at  the  jncnic  table  rises  and  proj'ioscs  a 
toast :] 

Confusion  to  the  Abolitionists  !  If  we  catch 
one  of  'em  here  we  '11  give  him  a  suit  of  tar 
and  feathers,  and  ride  him  on  a  rail. 

North.  Serve  him  right,  too.  I  should  like 
to  help  you  do  it. 

Masters.  You're  a  true  patriot,  sir.  If  we 
catch  one  of  the  canting  crew  here,  he  '11  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  treated  as  our  brave  Brooks 
served  that  miserable  traitor,  Sumner. 

[  The  tipsy  overseer  stvings  his  glass,  and  sings  ;] 

We  '11  feather  him, 

And  ride  him  on  a  rail, 
Then  black  his  ugly  face, 
And  lock  him  up  in  jail. 
If  he  speaks,  we  '11  pull  the  trigger, 
And  shoot  him  dead  as  any  nigger. 

[2Vie  young  men  join,  noisily,  in  repeating  the 
chorus  ;] 
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If  he  speaks,  we  '11  pull  the  trigger. 
And  shoot  him  dead  as  any  nigger. 

[J/asfers,  tvaving  his  hand  to  silence  them,  says  ;] 

One  of  our  friends  has  composed  a  song  for 
this  occasion.  Please  give  the  gentleman  an 
opportunity  to  sing  it. 

THE  FILLIBUSTERS'  SONG. 
What  nation  can  with  us  compare, 

In  brav  'ry,  skill,  or  worth  ? 
Was  ever  a  people  like  to  us. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  earth  ? 

Chorus. 

John  Bull!  you'd  better  not  set  bounds 

Unto  our  bold  career ! 
A  whipping  they  will  surely  get, 

That  dare  to  interfere. 

We  '11  take  and  keep  whate'er  we  like, 
And  ask  no  leave  of  man ; 
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*'  For  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Chorus.     John  Bull !  you 'd  better  not  set 
bounds,  &c. 

We 've  set  our  foot  on  Mexico, 

And  got  her  mines  of  gold, 
And  land  enough  for  twenty  States, 

Where  niggers  may  be  sold. 
Chorus.    JohnBuU!  &c. 

The  isle  of  Cuba  we  will  >vrest 
From  the  weak  hand  of  Spain ; 

On  Hayti,  too,  we  '11  get  strong  hold. 
And  rule  the  Central  Main. 

Chorus.    John  Bull !  &c. 

And  if  it  suits  our  sov'reign  will 

T'  annex  the  planet  Mars, 
What  business  need  it  be  to  youy 

How  we  increase  our  stars  ? 

Chorus.    John  Bull !  &c. 
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'T  is  plain  that  Fate  marks  us  to  be 

The  masters  of  the  world ! 
O'er  Sandwich  Isles,  and  far  Niphon, 

Our  flag  shall  be  unfurled. 

Chorus.    John  Bull !  &c. 

Masters.    That 's  a  capital  song. 
North.    Brim  full  of  patriotism.    We  are  a 
wonderful  nation,  that 's  a  fact. 

{^Guests  of  the  table.']    Encore  !    Encore  ! 

Scene  II. 

[Comoro  fields  and  negro  huts  two  miles  from  the 
planter's  house.  Evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Pine  torches  stuck  in  the  trees.  Slaves  dancing 
about,  half  tipsy j  singing  ;] 

Hurra  fur  Dependant  Day ! 
Hurra !  de  nigger  may  play ! 
Ole  hoe  on  de  groun  he  lay, 
Ole  massa  gib  rum  to  day. 
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Drink,  boys,  drink !  fur  we  no  pay. 
Hurra  fur  Dependent  Day ! 

Old  Negro  Woma7i.  Stop  dat  ar !  Jim 's  gwine 
to  sing ;  and  you  all  know  Jim 's  extr'omary. 

[J?7?i,  a  merry-loohinrj  Hack  lady  sings  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  hanjo ;] 

"  Come,  broders,  let  us  leave 
Dis  Buckra  Ian  for  Hayti ; 
And  dar  we  be  receive 
As  gran  as  Lar-fay-i-tee. 

"  Dar  we  '11  make  a  mighty  show, 
In  gran-hus,  as  you  '11  see ; 
I  shall  be  all  the  go. 
And  you  like  Gub'nor  Shootsy. 

*'  Dar  no  more  barrow  wheel ; 
And  dat 's  a  mighty  jerkus ; 
Dar  no  more  'bliged  to  steal, 
And  den  be  sent  to  work-hus. 
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"  We  *11  dance  in  great  big  hall, 
Will  hole  full  half  a  million ; 
We  '11  dance  togeder  all 
What  white  man  call  cotillion. 

"  We  '11  lead  our  partners  out, 
Forward  two,  and  backy  ; 
Cross  bans,  an  wheel  about. 
And  den  go  home  in  backy." 

[Jim  receives  great  applatise.  The  slaves  exclaim, 
Dat 's  fustest  rate  !  They  jump  aboiitf  laugh- 
ing and  singing ;] 

Hurra  fur  Dependent  Day ! 

[Jim  waves  his  hand  with  an  air  of  importance^ 
and  says:"] 

Now,  you  niggers,  b'have  spectable !  will  yer? 
I'se  done  got  ready  a  song,  spressly  fur  dis 
'casion. 

12 
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[JSe  takes  his  lanjo  and  sings ;] 

I  hearn  massa  tell  'em  so  ! 
All  do  folks  born  free  in  dis  'ere  country,  O  ! 
But  when  I  'ave  ask  if  Jim  born  so, 
Den  my  massa  tell  me  no. 

Mighty  queer  some  tings  I  know, 
If  all  folks  born  free  in  dis  'ere  country,  O  ! 
Dis  nigger  he  know  dat  tings  no  go. 
Jus  as  massa  tole  'em,  O  ! 

[TA?s  performance  is  received  vnth  guffaws  of 
laughter^  and  repetitions  of — ] 

Dis  nigger  he  know  dat  tings  no  go. 
Jus  as  massa  tole  'em,  O ! 

\Jini  again  waves  his  hand  magisterially^  and 
says ;] 

Nuff  of  dat  ar  !  I  'se  gwine  to  sing  the  great 
big  song  dat  white  folks  made  spressly  fur  dis 
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splendiferous  day,  when  Freedom  was  dispensed 
wid  throughout  dis  ere  land.  Come,  broders 
and  sisters,  jine  wid  me ! 

[They  sing ;] 

"  Fur  ne'er  shall  de  sons  of  Columby  be  slaves." 

[White  men  rush  in  among  them,  brandishing 
ivMps :] 

Damn  your  impudence,  you  black  rascals  ! 
What  are  you  at  ?  Off  with  you  !  Every  nig- 
ger of  you !  If  one  of  you  is  seen  out  again  to- 
night, he  '11  bo  tied  up  and  get  thirty-nine,  well 
laid  on.    Off  with  you  ! 

[The  slaves  disperse  hastily.    Jim  hides  himself 
ivith  one  of  his  companions.    When  the  lohite 
men  have  gone,  they  step  out  on  tiptoe,  stealth- 
ily.    Jim  nudges  his  companion,  gyrates  his 
finger  on  his  nose,  and  says  with  great  gravity ;] 

Sambo,  jus  touch  de  banjo,  while  I  sing  — 

"  Hail  Columby  I  happy  Ian  ] " 
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Scene  III. 

[^Interior  of  one  of  the  servants  huts,  in  the  rear 
of  Mr.  Masters' s  house.  The  mulatto,  William, 
sits  leaning  his  head  thoughtfully  on  his  hand, 
lohile  Ellen,  his  wife,  clears  their  frugal  suj)' 
per  table.  Being  favorite  personal  attendants 
upon  their  master  and  mistress,  they  have 
caught  the  language  of  genteel  ivhite  people, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  music  they  have 
heard  in  the  parlor.  Ellen,  who  might  pass 
for  a  ivhite  woman,  has  an  air  of  refinement 
in  her  dress  and  motions;  and  as  she  glides 
about  the  humble  little  apartment,  she  noiv  and 
then  sings  snatches  of  favorite  operas.  From 
time  to  time  she  glances  uneasily  at  her  hus' 
hand,  and  at  last  playfully  places  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  ivhile  she  sings ;] 

My  love  is  sad !  my  love  is  sad ! 
What  shall  I  do  to  please  him  ? 
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Will  he  be  glad,  will  he  be  glad 
To  have  his  Ellen  tease  him  ? 

[fleeting  with  no  response,  she  chants  slowly,  ivith 
a  hind  of  moch  solemnity ;] 

Shall  I  sing  to  him  of  the  cold,  dim  moon, 
Sailing  through  weeping  clouds  over  a  tomb  ? 

Shall  I  sing  so  9 

\_She  stoops  to  look  tip  in  his  troubled  face,  then 
sjmngs  hack,  singing  gaily  and  rapidly :  ] . 

No,  no,  no,  no, 

I  wont  sing  so ; 
"But  like  the  summer  morning, 

When  streamlets  flow, 

Bright  dew-drops  glow. 
And  birds  salute  the  dawning. 

Rich  warble  and  gush ! 
Quick  twitter  and  trill ! 
12* 
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The  twirling  notes  rush 
Like  drops  from  a  mill. 

With  trem'lous  flow, 

The  tones  shall  go, 
Like  fountains,  when  they  're  filling ; 

No  thought  of  woe 

The  heart  shall  know. 
While  I,  like  birds,  am  trilling. 

Rich  warble  and  gush ! 

Quick  twitter  and  trill ! 
The  twirling  notes  rush 

Like  drops  from  a  mill. 

[  While  she  singSf  WilUani's  countenance  gradu- 
ally relaxes  into  a  smile.  He  looks  with 
fond  admiration^  and  says  ;] 


Really,  Jim  was  in  the  right,  when  he  said  it 
was  extror*nary  what  yer  upter.  1  believe  the 
music  master  never  gave  young  missis  a  les- 
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son,  without  your  learning  it  by  heart  at  the 
very  first  hearing.  And  she  I  what  a  bungling 
piece  of  work  she  makes  with  a  new  tune,  even 
when  she  has  been  practising  a  month !  What 
a  shame  that  she  should  have  a  grand  piano, 
while  yott  have  n't  even  an  accordion  ! 

Ellen.  Never  mind,  Willie,  dear !  God  has 
given  me  an  ear  and  a  voice ;  and  tJiey  can't  be 
bought^  like  a  piano. 

William,  [with  mournful  earnestness.']  But 
they  can  be  sold,  Ellen !  They  can  be  sold  !  I 
tremble  when  I  hear  you  sing  so  sweetly,  for 
fear  somebody  will  buy  you  for  the  sake  of  your 
ear  and  voice.  If  a  large  price  was  offered,  do 
you  suppose  massa  would  hesitate  to  sell  you  ? 
Not  he  !  Was  n't  my  handsome  sister  sold  to  a 
New  Orleans  trader,  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  buy  that  cursed  piano  ?  I  want  to  smash  all 
the  wires  whenever  I  see  it. 

Ellen,  {caressingly."]  You  are  sad  and  cross 
to-night,  Willie.    I'm  afraid  you're  like  the 
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rest,  head-achy  with  drinking,  yesterday,  and 
tired  out  with  hurraing  for  Independence. 

William,  [contemptuously.']  Independence ! 
What  a  mockery !  I  hurraed  with  the  rest,  for 
fear  they  would  take  notice  if  I  did  not,  and 
make  it  a  pretext  to  hang  me,  on  the  charge 
of  plotting  an  insurrection.  How  I  wanted  to 
kick  that  fellow,  that  struck  me  for  putting  on 
the  Liberty  Cap  for  fun!  I  didn't  think  of  it 
when  I  put  on  the  Cap,  but  perhaps  there  was 
an  omen  in  it.  Thoughts  have  been  very  busy 
in  my  head  since  yesterday  morning;  and  it 
is  n't  the  first  time  that  the  Fourth  of  July  has 
set  me  to  thinking.  I  told  you  what  a  rage 
massa  was  in  about  a  newspaper  sent  to  him 
from  Boston.  He  said  some  damned  Abolition- 
ist had  done  it.  He  tore  it  into  fifty  pieces, 
and  ground  them  under  the  heel  of  his  boot.  I 
found  some  of  the  crumpled  pieces  among  the 
bottles,  under  the  picnic  table.  I  hid  them  in 
my  shoes,  and  I 've  been  reading  them,  till  I 've 
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learned  them  by  heart.  Here  is  a  verse  that  I 
shall  always  think  of  whenever  I  see  the  flags 
flying  on  Independent  day.  [i2e  reads  from  a 
scrap  of  newspaper ;] 

"  Oppression  should  not  linger 
Where  starry  banners  wave  ; 
The  swelling  shout  of  Freedom 
Should  echo  for  the  slave." 

Ellen.  O  pray  burn  all  those  scraps  of  paper, 
Willie.  If  they  should  flnd  out  that  you  picked 
them  up  and  saved  them,  it  might  cost  you  a 
dreadful  flogging. 

Willianiy  [laugJiing.']  Why  should  he  be 
afraid  to  have  his  slaves  read  Abolition  papers  ? 
You  know  he  says  he  could  n't  wJdp  'em  away 
from  him,  if  he  tried.  How  came  massa  and 
missis  to  take  free  negroes  with  them,  when 
they  started  for  the  North,  this  morning  ?  Why 
are  you  and  I  to  be  sent  to  his  brother's,  to-mor- 
row, to  stay  till  they  come  back  ?    Of  course,  it 
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is  because  they  are  so  sure  that  they  could  n't 
whip  us  away  from  'em,  if  they  tried.  Heaven 
knows  there's  been  whipping  enough  on  the 
plantation  to  drive  'em  all  off,  if  whipping 
would  do  it.  Yet  how  coolly  he  tells  the  lie 
before  our  very  faces,  and  calls  upon  us  to  con- 
firm it,  because  he  knows  we  dare  not  do 
otherwise.  If  the  Yankees  were  half  as  'cute 
as  they're  cracked  up  to  be,  I  should  think 
they  would  see  through  such  shams.  How  tired 
I  am  of  hearing  him  repeat  to  every  visitor  that 
he  couldn't  whip  us  away  from  him,  if  he 
tried. 

Ellen.  And  so  am  I,  Willie.  But  there  are 
things  worse  to  bear  than  that.  I  have  been 
afraid  to  tell  you  all  my  troubles,  for  fear  you 
would  do  something  rash,  and  then  they  would 
burn  you  alive,  as  they  did  poor  Peggy's  hus- 
band. But  now  massa  has  gone  away,  and 
you  will  have  time  to  get  cool  before  he  comes 
back ;  and  so  I  will  tell  you  all.    When  I  am 
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at  the  big  house,  sewing  for  missis,  as  sure  as 
she  goes  out  to  ride,  he  comes  into  my  room 
and  asks  me  to  sing,  and  tells  me  how  pretty 
I  am.  And  —  and  —  I  know  by  his  ways  that 
he  don't  mean  any  good.  He  gave  me  this 
breast-pin,  and  I  was  afraid  not  to  take  it. 
You  know  why  poor  Peggy's  husband  was  to 
be  sent  off  to  Georgia,  and  how  he  tried  to 
poison  massa,  when  he  found  it  out.  Now 
massa  says  if  I  make  him  angry,  he  will  sell 
you  to  the  traders. 

William^  [clenching  his  fistJ]  The  old  vil- 
lain !  and  he  knows  all  the  while  that  you  are 
his  own  daughter ! 

Ellen.  I  told  him  that^  but  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  My  poor,  poor  mother !  I  sup- 
pose she  was  afraid,  too ;  for  I  remember  she 
always  seemed  so  modest.  Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful 
situation  to  be  in  !    [She  bursts  into  tears.'] 

Willtam.  Don't  cry,  dear  Ellen.  It  shall 
never  be.  Never! 
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Wlen.  Oh,  how  can  we  help  it?  We  are 
slaves;  and  there  is  no  law  to  protect  us. 
Sometimes,  I  have  thought  I  would  tell  missis 
all  about  it,  and  ask  her  to  protect  me.  But 
I  am  afrdd  to  do  it,  for  fear  they  will  sell  me 
to  Georgia  traders,  and  keep  you.  I  think 
missis  begins  to  mistrust  something ;  for  she 
has  been  terribly  cross  to  me  lately.  See  how 
she  burned  my  arm  with  hot  sealing-wax,  be- 
cause I  broke  a  tooth  from  her  comb,  when  I 
was  dressing  her  hair  for  their  great  ball.  In- 
dependent night. 

[  William  stoops  to  kiss  the  arm,  and  says, 
in  a  low  tone:"]  There  is  but  one  way,  dear 
Ellen."  We  know  the  North  Star;  we  have 
often  talked  of  following  it ;  and  we  must  start 
to-night,  before  massa's  brother  comes  for  us. 

JSllen.  Oh,  Willie,  if  I  only  had  courage 
enough !  There  seems  to  be  nothing  else  left 
for  us  to  do.  But  how  can  we  get  away?  The 
patrols  are  always  about.   There 's  a  man,  only 
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a  mile  off,  who  keeps  blood-hounds  to  track  run- 
aways, and  massa's  brother  will  certainly  send 
for  him  when  he  finds  we  arc  gone. 

William.  He  supposes  us  to  be  such  con- 
tented slaves,  that  he  won't  hurry  to  come  for 
us.  Meanwhile,  we  must  escape.  Very  likely 
the  dogs  will  be  after  us ;  but  it  is  better  to  die 
by  dogs,  than  live  to  be  treated  as  dogs.  To- 
night is  our  only  chance. 

Ellen.  But  they  say  there  are  such  deadly 
snakes  in  the  swamps. 

William.  That  is  very  true.  Snakes  may 
sting  your  hodi/^  but  they  will  not  sting  into  the 
soul,  like  the  brutal  overseer's  lash;  and  that 
will  be  your  portion,  if  you  resist  your  master. 

Ellen.    Oh,  Willie !    [^She  sols  violently.'] 

William.    Come,  dear  Ellen,  if  you  love  mc, 

try  to  be  courageous.    I  know  where  there  is  a 

suit  of  young  massa's  clothes,  and  1  have  no 

doubt  they  will  fit  you.    You  can  pass  for  a 

white  lad,  and  I  will  be  your  servant. 
13 
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Ellen,  [smiling  through  her  tears."]  I  will  tell 
them  I  couldn't  ^ohij)  you  away  from  me,  if  I 
tried.  Hark !  What 's  that  ?  Has  there  been 
anybody  about,  listening  to  what  we  have  said  ? 

William,  [after  a  moment^ s  silence.']  It's 
nobody  but  Jim.  I  thought  it  was  his  whistle. 
And  now  don't  you  hear  him  singing,  "  The 
Blue-Tailed  Fly?"  I  wish  I  could  be  as 
thoughtless  as  that  merry  fellow. 

Ellen.  You  can't,  Willie,  because  you  know 
too  much. 

[Jim  enters,  singing  :] 

"  Jim  crack  corn  —  don't  care ! 
Ole  massa's  gone  away." 

[He  gives  a  hohhimg  how  to  Ellen,  and  says, 
with  a  knowing  grin  ;] 

Who 's  gwine  to  dress  missis  har  ?  [He 
midges  William,  and  adds,  tvith  a  loink :]  I  'se 
boun  dey  tink  bobolitionists  wud  talk  to  yer,  if 
dey  tuk  yer  way  to  de  North.    'Peers  like  he 's 
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skeery.  What's  he  skeered  bout?  You  tole 
him,  hunder  times,  you'd  ruther  be  a  stray  dog 
nur  a  free  nigger.    Could  n'i  tvhij)  dis  ere  nigger 

;ay.  Could  he,  now?  [^Puis  his  hands  on  his 
JoieeSf  and  laughs  aloud.'] 

William.  Take  care,  Jim !  Don't  make  so 
much  noise !  Those  cursed  patrols  may  be 
prowling  about. 

Jim.  Sound  asleep,  I'se  be  boun  for  'em* 
Tuckered  out,  and  done  up  wid  drinkin. 

**  Jim  crack  corn  —  don't  care  ! 
Ole  massa's  gone  away." 

Ellen.  I 'm  afraid  some  of  the  rum  got  into 
your  head,  Jim. 

Jim.  Dis  'ere  nigger 's  sober 's  deacon.  I  'se 
gwine  to  Metodist  meetin.  I'se  boun  to  git 
religion.  Now  you  'se  an  extror'nary  critter ! 
Up  to  ebery  ting,  jus  de  same  as  white  folks. 
You  know  how  massa  write  de  pass.  Mebbe 
you 'd  write  a  pass  fur  Jim  ? 
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[^Ellen  holes  inquiringly  at  her  hushayidj  who  nods 
assent.  While  she  is  writing  the  pass,  Jim 
begins  to  sing :] 

I  heam  massa  tell  'em  so  ! 
All  de  folks  born  free  in  dis  'ere  country,  O  ! 

William.  Hush !  hush !  Jim.  You  will  bring 
us  all  into  trouble  with  your  noisy  fun.  If  you 
must  be  singing  all  the  time,  do  sing  "  Old  Dan 
Tucker,"  or  "  The  Blue-tailed  Fly,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  But,  tell  me,  seriously,  is 
there  a  Methodist  meeting  in  the  woods,  to- 
night ? 

Jim.    I  call  dat  ar  an  extror'nary  question, 
when  a  spectable  nigger  asks  to  hab  a  pass  gin 
to  him.    Dar 's  a  mighty  big  meetin  tree  miles 
off,  in  Middleton  Woods. 
\_Ellen  hands  him  his  pass."] 

Jim.  Tankee !  Tankee !  You 've  allcrs  bin 
rale  kine  to  dis  'ere  nigger.  Hope  de  Lord 's 
got  a  blessin  fur  bofe  on  yer.    Good  bye. 
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Ellen.  Thoughtless  as  Jim  seems,  I  reckon 
he 's  going  further  than  Middleton  Woods,  to- 
night. Did  you  notice  how  he  bid  us  good 
bye  ? 

William.  I  had  my  own  thought,  as  soon  as 
he  asked  for  a  pass.  If  he  was  n't  so  noisy,  I 
should  like  to  have  him  go  with  us.  But  it  is 
safest  to  keep  our  own  counsel,  and  go  alone. 
I  will  go  ;ind  bring  young  massa's  clothes,  and 
you  must  be  thinking  how  to  pass  for  a  white 
young  gentleman,  if  anybody  speaks  to  us.  Our 
greatejit  danger  is  in  this  county,  where  so  many 
people  know  massa,  and  have  seen  me  with  him. 
But  if  you  can  only  keep  up  your  courage,  Ellen, 
I  trust  the  Lord  will  help  us  to  arrive  safe  in 
Canada. 

Scene  IV. 

\_A  swampy  island  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest^ 

ilie  trees  profusely  hung  luitJi  Virginia  moss. 

Twilight  is  settling  into  evening^  when  Wil- 
13* 
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Ham  and  Ellen  creejp  stealthily  toward  the 
borders  of  the  wood.  Tliey  hoth  looh  travel- 
worn  and  weary.] 

Ellen,  [in  a  low  voice."]  How  awfully  lone- 
some was  the  spot  where  we  have  been  hiding 
all  the  day !  I  expected  every  minute  to  be 
stung  by  a  rattlesnake,  or  a  cotton-mouth.  How 
tired  we  must  have  been,  to  drop  asleep  in 
such  a  place ! 

William.  It  was  out  of  the  way  of  white 
men,  Ellen ;  and  we  have  more  cause  to  dread 
them,  than  we  have  to  dread  the  snakes. 

Ellen.  I  know  it !  I  know  it !  Father  of 
mercies !  I  seem  to  hear  those  blood-hounds 
yelping  now.  How"  close  they  came  upon  us ! 
If  we  had  crossed  that  brook  a  minute  later, 
they  would 'nt  have  lost  the  track,  and  we 
should  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  I  tremble  all 
over,  when  I  think  of  it. 

William.    I'm  afraid  they  got  upon  the  track 
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of  some  other  poor  fugitive,  and  so  let  us  es- 
cape.   I  was  sure  I  heard  a  scream. 

Ellen.  Oh,  Willie,  shall  we  ever  get  to 
Canada  ? 

Williain.  He  who  knoweth  all  things,  alone 
can  tell.    We  must  put  our  trust  in  Him  ? 

Ellen.    Before  we  start  on  our  night-journey, 

let  us  kneel  and  ask  his  blessing. 


THE  FUGITIVES'  PRAYER. 

Father  of  all !    To  Thee  we  bend ; 

On  Thee  alone  can  we  depend ; 
f 

Guiltless  of  wrong,  y  it  shunning  light. 
Bewildered  trav  'lers  of  the  night, 
When  others  to  their  rest  have  gone, 
We  wander  through  the  world  alone. 
Thou,  who  created  all. 
Oh,  hear  our  anxious  call. 
And  guide  us  right. 
Through  the  dark  night. 
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Weary,  and  worn,  and  full  of  fear, 
We  travel  through  the  forests  drear  ; 
Fierce  wolves  may  seek  us  for  their  prey, 
And  cruel  men,  more  fierce  than  they. 
Help  us  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee ! 
Our  efforts  bless,  and  make  us  free  ! 

On  earth  we  have  no  friend, 

Oh,  guide  us  to  the  end, 
From  ev'ry  snare, 
Hear  thou  our  prayer ! 

{_TJiey  rise  and  prepare  for  their  journey.  Sud' 
denly  a  light  gleams  over  dhe  foliage,  on  one 
side  of  the  forest.  Mien  grasps  her  husbajid's 
arm,  and  points  to  the  light,  saying,  in  loio 
tones ;] 

Now  Heaven  help  us  !  There  are  men  com- 
ing with  torches. 

William.  Creep  into  the  bushes,  and  lie  flat 
on  your  face. 
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\_Througli  the  deep  stillness  voices  are  heard  sing- 
ing :] 

Trust  in  Him  who  blessed  the  poor  ! 

O,  glory,  hallelujah  ! 

He 's  a  friend  forever  sure  ! 
O,  glory,  hallelujah ! 

Broders,  sisters,  why  do  ye  mourn  ? 

Sing  glory,  hallelujah ! 
He 's  got  no  massa  whar  he 's  gone  ! 

O,  glory,  hallelujah  ! 

Ellen,  Oh,  Willie,  don't  it  seem  as  if  God 
sent  that  hymn  as  an  answer  to  our  prayer  ? 

William.  It  does,  indeed;  and  I  joyfully 
accept  the  omen  from  my  poor  brothers  in  mis- 
fortune. They  are  slaves,  secretly  holding  a 
meeting  in  the  woods.  Some  of  them  have  died 
lately,  I  suppose  ;  and  this  is  the  way  they  give 
vent  to  their  feelings.  How  wild  and  solemn 
it  sounds,  here  among  the  trees,  in  the  star- 
light. 
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Ellen.  Wo  have  been  so  lonely,  all  day,  that 
the  sound  of  friendly  human  voices  is  pleasant. 
Let  us  wait  awhile,  and  listen, 

William.  Poor  fellows !  Some  of  them  might 
be  tempted  to  betray  us,  in  hopes  of  getting  a 
silver  bit,  or  a  red  handkerchief.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  may  be  patrols  lurking  round  to  watch  the 
meeting,  and  some  of  them  might  know  me. 
It 's  not  safe  to  stay  here.  So  keep  fast  hold 
of  me,  and  creep  along  through  the  darkest  of 
the  shadows. 

[^XllCy  discuppeaVf  while  the  unseen  chortm  are 
repeating ;] 

He's  got  no  massa  whar  he 's  gone ! 
0,  glory,  hallelujah ! 

Scene  V. 

[Pasi  midnight.    The  moon  shining  on  a  hroad 
river.    No  houses  in  sight.    William  and  El- 
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len  creep  out  from  a  quantity  of  hoards  and 
larrels,  piled  up  near  the  nver.] 

Ellen.  It  seemed  frightful  to  be  alone  in  the 
woods  with  wolves  and  snakes.  But  I 'm  more 
afraid  here  in  the  open  country.  \^She  clings  to 
hiniy  and  speaks  low.'\  When  I  pressed  your 
arm  a  little  while  ago,  didn't  you  think  you 
heard  something  breathing  near  us 

William.  Yes,  I  did,  and  it  brought  my  heart 
up  into  my  throat.  But  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  some  sleeping  cat  or  pig.  Try  to  keep  up 
your  courage  a  little  longer.  There  is  the  Ohio ! 
the  river  we  have  so  longed  to  see !  If  we  can 
only  get  across  it,  we  shall  be  in  the  free  States, 
at  last.  So  far,  we  have  got  along  very  well, 
thanks  to  your  white  face,  and  passing  yourself 
for  a  slaveholder.  If  we  hadn't  been  so  un- 
lucky as  to  meet  that  acquaintance  of  massa's 
down  at  the  tavern  yonder,  we  needn't  be 
skulking  now.    But  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and 
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you  were  a  little  confused  when  you  answered 
his  questions.  Perhaps  he  suspected  something 
wrong,  and  perhaps  he  did  n't.  But  it  is  safest 
for  us  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  travelled 
roads.  That  nigger  we  overheard  talking  about 
taking  some  barrels  across  the  river,  said  he 
was  going  to  take  them  from  such  a  place  as 
this.  We  must  try  to  get  a  passage  with  him. 
Your  clothes  are  so  vrorn  and  dusty,  that  you 
can  hardly  pass  for  the  son  of  a  rich  slave- 
holder ;  but  you  may  be  taken  for  a  poor  white, 
emigrating  with  his  only  nigger.  We  have  a 
little  money  left,  and  that  may  induce  him  to 
take  us.  The  worst  of  it  is,  if  he  suspects  us, 
he  may  inform  against  us,  when  he  gets  back 
to  Kentucky,  in  hopes  of  getting  more  money. 
But  we  must  run  the  risk, 

Ellen.  When  will  the  day  dawn?  This 
night  seems  as  long  as  ten  nights.  That  same 
moon  is  shining  on  our  old  home,  Willie,  On 
the  tree,  where  wq  used  to  sit  and  sing,  on  Sun- 
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(lays,  after  meeting,  I  loved  that  Southern 
land,  where  we  were  born,  and  where  all  our 
friends  live.  If  our  situation  hadn't  been  so 
dreadful,  I  never  could  have  left  it  to  seek  a 
home  among  strangers. 

William.  I,  too,  w'as  thinking  wliat  a  pleasant 
home  Carolina  might  be,  if  there  was  no  Slavery 
there.  But  I  long  to  breathe  free  air,  if  it  be 
the  coldest  blasts  of  a  Canada  winter, 

[Ellen  leans  on  her  hushancVs  shoulder,  gazing 
pensively  at  the  moon.  After  looking  furtively 
round,  to  see  whether  any  one  is  stirring,  they 
sing,  in  a  lotv  voice ;] 

O,  moonlight,  deep  and  tender. 
You  shone  thus  silv'ry  briglit ; 

Or  veiled  in  misty  splendor. 
Where  first  we  saw  the  light. 

Those  scenes  of  youth  have  vanished, 
We  return  to  them  no  more ; 
14 
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For  we  are  aliens,  banished 
From  our  own  native  shore, 

O,  river,  brightly  glancing, 

How  beautiful  to  sec  ! 
Beneath  the  moonbeams  dancing. 

So  joyfully  and  free  ! 

And  yet  to  us  liow  dreary ! 

Who  see  it  through  our  tears  ; 
So  lonely,  sad,  and  weary, 

And  trembling  with  our  fears. 

O,  river,  gently  flowing, 

Bear  us  in  safety  o'er ! 
The  friendly  moonlight  showing 

Our  way  to  Freedom's  shore. 

[  While  they  are  singing,  a  Hack  face  peeps  out 
from  hetween  the  hoards,  and  watches  thetn 
curiously  for  a  minule,  and  is  then  lighted  up 
with  a  hroad  smile.    The  head  is  wifhdraicn 
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hehind  the  boards^  and  presently,  when  all  is 
still,  a  voice  is  heard  singing ;] 

"  Jim  crack  corn  —  don't  care  ! 
Ole  massa 's  gone  away ! " 

[  William  and  Ellen  start,  and  looh  hehind  them.'] 

Williavi.  I  could  almost  swear  that  was 
Jim's  voice. 

Ellen.  You  know  all  the  slaves  sing  that. 
It  can't  be  that  Jim  is  licre.  How  my  heart 
beats !    What  if  we  shmild  be  betrayed  ! 

[jT/te  voice  behind  the  hoards  sings  :] 

I  hcarn  massa  tell  'cm  so ! 
All  dc  folks  born  free  in  dis  ere  countrv,  O ! 

William.    It  is  Jim  I    [_IIe  sings  in  response ;] 

"  Ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves." 

[The  voice  hehind  the  hoard.*}  answers  ;] 

Dis  nigger  he  know  dat  tings  no  go, 
Jus  as  massa  tole  'em,  O ! 
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[Jim  jumps  out,  grasps  (heir  hand^,  and  capers 
alout.l^ 

Jim.  Peers  like  you 've  done  clarcd  out,  too. 
Dis  'ere  nigger  sorter  spected  so.  I  say,  Bill ! 
massa  could  n't  tvMp  us  away,  could  he  ?  Tried 
hard  nuff,  did  n't  he  ?  Wouldn't  take  our  free- 
dom, if  massa  guv  it  to  us,  would  we  ?  [He 
sings 

Dis  nigger  he  know  dat  tings  no  go, 
Jus  as  massa  tolc  'em,  O  ! 

William.  It  does  mc  good  to  hear  your  mer- 
ry voice  again,  Jim ;  but  I  think  you  had  better 
keep  more  quiet  till  we  get  into  Canada. 

Ji'm.  Skeered,  ar  ye  ?  Who 's  feard  ?  Not 
dis  ere  nigger.  Cause,  ye  see,  he  knows  what 
he 's  bout.  You  member  my  brudder  Dick,  dat 
was  sole  to  Kentuck  ?  Dick  all'crs  was  quick 
as  rat-trap.  Extror'nary  smart  nigger !  Dick's 
massa  hires  him  out,  to  tote  lumber  down  dis 
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ere  ribor.  Dick 's  got  can  arrant  cross  de  riber, 
and  he 's  gwine  to  tote  dis  ere  nigger  in  a  bar'l. 
Dars  bar'ls  nuff  to  tote  us  all.  Dick  would  n't 
tahe  his  freedom,  if  his  niassa  guv  it  to 
him  ;  an't  green  nuff  fur  dat.  But  dis  ere  nig- 
ger sorter  spects  to  see  Dick  in  Canada.  \_He 
hursts  out  singing  ;J 

"  And  dar  we  be  receive 
As  gran  as  Lar-fay-i-tee ! " 

Ellen.  But  even  if  we  succeed  in  crossing 
the  river,  we  are  not  sure  of  reaching  Canada. 
They  say  our  masters  have  made  a  law,  obliging 
people  in  the  free  States  to  catch  runaway 
slaves,  and  send  them  back. 

William,  [Inttci'ly.^  And  they  call  them- 
selves free  States !  But  they  say  that  slaves 
have  friends  in  Ohio,  who  help  'em  on  toward 
Canada,  by  some  kind  of  underground  railroad. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  find  them. 

Jim.    You  go  way!    You  knoAVs  a  heap, 
14* 
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Bill.  Dar  au't  no  manner  o'  doubt  o'  dat  ar. 
But  dis  ere  nigger  an't  jus  woke  up,  nuddcr. 
Dick  tolc  all  bout  dem  ere  ears.  Dick  knows  a 
man  in  Hi-o,  dat  '11  put  us  aboard.  If  massa's 
car  come  rattlin  arter  us,  Ki  ! — dey  '11  jus  put 
on  de  steam  like  house  a  fire  !  and  way  we  go ! 

[He  puffs  like  a  steam  engine,  imitates  the  car- 
whistle,  and  ends  hy  singing  :] 

"  Clar  de  track,  ole  Dan  Tucker ! " 

Ellen,  [\measily.'\  When  will  your  brother 
come  ?    Every  minute  seems  an  hour. 

[From  a  boat  on  the  river,  a  bell  is  heard  to 
ring  three  times,  followed  by  a  voice,  singing  ;] 

"  Heigho  !  de  boatmen  row ! " 

Jim.    Dat  ar's  Dick  I 

[They  all  run  toward  the  river,  and  soon  after, 
receding  voices  are  heard  singing ;] 

"  Heigho !  de  boatmen  row  ! 
Floatin  down  riber  Ohi-o  ! " 
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Scene  VI. 

[^Fields  near  Detroit.  A  company  of  vien  and 
women  assemlled  to  celebrate  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. Picnic  tables  are  spread  under  an  ever- 
green arch,  with  the  word.  Emancipation, 
formed  of  dahlias.  All  the  women  wear  veilsy 
that  Ellen,  who  is  among  them,  need  not  he 
easily  recognized,  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
William  has  a  neat  new  dress,  and  ivears  a 
hrown  wig.~\ 

Mr.  Freeman,  \shaldng  hands  with  Ellen.l 
You  are  welcome  here ;  and  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  you  are  among  kind  friends.  I  hear 
you  have  a  voice  like  a  bob-o'-link.  Won't 
you  give  us  a  song,  on  this  pleasant  occasion  ? 

Ellen,  I  would  most  gladly,  sir.  But  is  it 
quite  safe  ?  I 'm  told  the  law  compels  you  to 
give  up  fugitives. 

Freeman.  I  blush  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  disgraced  by  such  a  law ;  but  we  contrive 
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many  ways  to  evade  it.  You  are  more  safe 
here,  than  you  would  be  in  a  city.  This  is  not 
a  public  meeting.  It  is  a  picnic  for  Aboli- 
tionists only.  No  Southerner  will  be  likely  to 
intrude  upon  us.    Is  your  master  at  the  North  ? 

Ellen.  When  he  left  home,  he  intended  to 
travel  North,  sir. 

Freeman.    What  is  his  name? 

Ellen.  Mr.  Alfred  Masters,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Freeman,  I  know  of  no  such  name  at  the 
hotels ;  and  our  friends  keep  pretty  close 
watch.  But,  to  make  your  mind  perfectly  easy, 
I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  In  that  ice-house, 
covered  with  straw,  yonder,  there  are  steps  that 
lead  to  the  underground  railroad.  You  have 
heard  of  the  imderground  railroad,  perhaps  ? 

Ellen,  [smiling.']  O,  yes,  sir.  We  came  by 
that  road. 

Freeman.  I  shall  keep  spies  on  the  watch. 
If  any  strangers  approach,  I  will  begin  to  sing, 
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*'  Get  out  of  the  way  old  Dan  Tucker !  "  Then 
tlic  women  will  run  for  ice,  and  you  and  your 
husband  will  run  with  them.  There 's  one 
slave  under  the  ice-house,  already.  He 's  so 
black,  that  it  won't  do  for  Jam  to  show  his 
face  here ;  but  you  and  your  husband  are  both 
so  light,  that  you  would  attract  no  attention. 
As  for  yoit^  no  one  unacquainted  with  your 
history  would  believe  that  you  were  not  a 
white  woman. 

Ellen.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  cross  over 
to  Canada  soon,  sir. 

Freeman.  I  deem  it  imprudent  to  attempt 
it  just  now.  There  are  some  Soutl  "rners  at 
the  hotel,  in  search  of  runaway  slaves  ;  and  it 
is  possible  you  might  be  recognized  by  some 
acquaintance  of  your  master's.  We  will  try  to 
have  you  conveyed  over  to-morrow  morning, 
before  people  are  stirring.  Meanwhile,  I  wish 
you  M'ould  help  us  to  celebrate  the  emancipa- 
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tion  of  your  enslaved  brethren  in  the  British 
West  Indies. 

Ellen.  I  will  try,  sir;  but  I  am  afraid  iriy 
voice  will  tremble  ;  for  I  am  very  anxious.  I 
will  call  William,  and  we  will  sinj^  together 
two  verses,  that  a  lady  taught  ns  last  night. 
She  said  they  were  written  by  an  Abolitionist, 
in  Boston. 

[Elloi  sings ;] 

*'  Oh,  sunny  South,  the  pride  of  lands, 
Whose  joyous  spring  as  Eden  blooms. 

Whose  rivers  sweep  o'er  golden  sands. 
Whose  harvests  feed  a  million  looms  ; 

Why  looks  an  anxious  world  on  thee. 

In  sorrow  for  thy  destiny  ? " 

[  William  sings  in  response  ;] 

"  It  is,  that  when  the  joyous  sea 

Bore  from  West  Indian  Isles  the  song 
Of  earth's  most  glorious  jubilee, 
Of  right,  triumphant  over  wrong,  — 
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Midst  a  world" s  welcome,  thou  alone 
Answered  the  tidings  with  a  groan." 

Freeman^  [to  Ellen.']  You  are  a  bob-o'-link  ! 
We  must  hear  your  voices  again,  by-and-by. 
But  now  let  us  all  join  in  a  chorus,  in  honor 
of  our  mother  country. 

\_All  the  guests  unite  in  singing  ;] 

"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  abroad  o'er  the  sea ! 
Britannia  hath  triumphed,  the  negro  is  free  !  '* 

[The  women  hcgin  to  nnpacJc  bread,  cakes,  dc, 
from  the  baskets.  While  they  are  thus  occu- 
pied, Mr.  Freeman  sings ;] 

"  Get  out  of  the  way.  Old  Dan  Tucker  ! " 

[The  womcji  exclaim. :] 

O,  we  forgot  the  ice.  Make  haste  and  bring 
some  ice  ! 
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\J\Iany  of  tliem  run  towards  the  icc%housc ;  Wil- 
liam and  Ellen  wUli  them.  While  others  ar- 
range the  tahles,  two  strangers  enter. 

North,  [hoioing  to  Mr.  Freeman.']  Allow  me 
to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Masters,  from  South 
Carolina.  He  never  attended  an  Abolition  meet- 
ing, and  he  was  curious  to  see  one. 

Masters.  Not  so  much  to  see  one,  as  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  that  may  be  brought 
forward.  I  am  a  sincere  seeker  after  light ; 
and,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  convince  me. 

Freeman.  This  is  not  one  of  our  public 
meetings  for  discussing  the  subject,  sir;  but 
you  are  welcome  to  the  best  we  have  to  offer, 
either  for  mind  or  body.  Doubtless,  we  might 
produce  two  or  three  arguments  that  would 
make  some  impression  on  you.  But  the  ladies 
are  preparing  the  refreshment  tables.  Tliey  can 
offer  you  some  delicious  fruit,  refreshingly  cool, 
for  we  have  an  ice-house  near  by. 
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[2%e  Abolitionists  glance  at  each  other  loith  a 
significant  smile ;  and  one  says  aside  to  an- 
other ;] 

Its  contents  would  n't  be  very  likely  to  cool 
hii7i  /] 

Masters.  I  thank  you ;  but  I  came  here  for 
argument,  rather  than  refreshments.  I  hear  you 
are  great  reasoners ;  but  I  hope  to  convince  you 
that  you  are  laboring  under  a  mistake  on  this 
subject.  I  assure  you  our  servants  at  the  South 
are  a  very  happy  set  of  people.  This  gentleman, 
from  Connecticut,  can  vouch  for  what  I  say. 

North.  Yes,  sir,  I  can ;  and  I  am  most  happy 
to  do  it.  I  hnoto  something  about  it.  I 've  been 
at  the  South ;  so,  /  am  a  competent  witness. 
And  I 'm  free  to  say,  I  never  saw  a  happier  set 
of  fellows  than  the  niggers  there.  The  poor 
in  England  have  reason  to  envy  their  condition. 

Freeman.    Why  don't  you  go  as  a  mission- 
ary to  England  ?  They  would  n't  mob  you,  as  tue 
15 
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dill  George  Thompson ;  and  if  you  have  half 
his  eloquence,  perhaps  you  might  persuade  the 
English  people  to  petition  their  government 
for  leave  to  become  slaves.  Such  petitions 
would  doubtless  find  some  advocates ;  for  there 
is  a  class  there,  as  well  as  here,  who  consider 
Slavery  the  most  suitable  condition  for  the 
poor. 

blasters.  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious, 
sir.  But  I  do  assure  you,  that  my  slaves  have 
not  the  least  desire  to  be  free.  I  have  an  un- 
commonly intelligent  slave,  nanved  AVilliam. 
He  is  so  attached  to  me,  that  when  I  offered 
him  his  freedom,  he  would  'nt  taJce  it.  Would 
he,  Mr.  North  ? 

North.  No.  He  told  me,  himself,  that  he 'd 
rather  be  a  stray  dog  than  a  free  nigger. 

Masters.  William  is  not  peculiar  in  that  re- 
spect. They  all  have  the  greatest  contempt  for 
free  niggers.  I 'm  a  very  kind  master ;  all  my 
slaves  ave  so  contented  with  their  situation  that 
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I  could  n't  loMp  'em  away,  if  I  tried.  Could  I, 
Mr.  North  ? 

North.  No,  indeed !  They  know  too  well  on 
which  side  their  bread  is  buttered. 

l_A  voice,  not  far  off^  sings ;] 

Dis  nigger  he  know  dat  tings  no  go. 
Jus  as  massa  tole  'em,  O ! 

Masters,  [looJcing  rou7id.']    Who  was  that  ? 

Freeman.  Ethiopian  melodies  are  very  popu- 
lar here.  Boys  are  always  whistling  or  singing 
them.  Some  lad  appears  to  have  put  new  words 
to  "  Dandy  Jim." 

Masters,  [smiling.']  It  was  an  excellent  imi- 
tation. It  almost  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  on 
the  plantation,  hearing  my  own  boys  singing 
merrily,  at  their  work.  They're  a  happy  set, 
3ir. 

[One  of  the  Abolitionists  aside  to  another."] 
Some  of  them  are  his  own  boys,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  I  reckon. 
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[^3Ieamo7iile  a  man  enters  and  hands  Mr.  Masters 
a  letter.  He  glances  over  ity  and  takes  iqj  his 
hat  hastily.'] 

Freeman.  You  're  not  going,  sir  ?  "We  have 
made  arrangements  to  hare  a  delate  with  you, 
by-and-by.  You  said  you  wished  to  hear  our 
arguments. 

Masters.  I  must  decline  that  pleasure,  for  the 
present,  sir.  I  am  summoned  away  on  unex- 
pected business. 

[5e  touches  Ids  hat,  taJces  Mr.  North  by  the  arniy 
and  turns  aivay.  Mr.  Freeman  turns  aivay  in 
the  opposite  direction^  and  joins  a  knot  of  the 
Abolitionists,  all  of  whom  are  keeping  an  eye 
on  Mr.  blasters  and  Mr.  North,  as  they  stand 
talking  together."] 

Masters.  Would  you  believe  it  That  rascal, 
Bill,  has  taken  advantage  of  my  absence,  to  run 
away !    He  and  his  wife  Nelly  have  been  seen 
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near  Ohio.  The  ungrateful  wench!  When  I 
was  willing  to  do  so  much  for  her ! 

North.  Is  it  possible  ?  Now  I  am  surprised ! 
What  ingratitude ! 

Masters.  The  fact  is,  sir,  the  niggers  are  a 
singular  race.  They  have  several  diseases, 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  one  which  prevails 
most  generally^  is  called  by  our  doctors,  drape- 
tomania;  and  the  only  way  I  can  account  for 
this  strange  aifair,  is  by  supposing  tht>.t  Bill  and 
Nelly  had  an  attack  of  that  disease. 

North.  Pray  what  sort  of  disease  may  that 
be,  sir  ? 

Masters.  Doctors  like  to  show  their  learning, 
you  know ;  so  they  made  a  word  from  Greek. 
It  means  a  mania  for  running  away.  WJien 
niggers  appear  unusually  sulky  and  dissatisfied, 
it 's  a  sign  that  the  disease  is  coming  on ;  and 
preventive  remedies  ought  to  be  applied  imme- 
diately. The  learned  Dr.  Cart%vright,  of  Louis- 
iana University,  has  ^vritten  a  celebrated  book 
16* 
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about  nigger  diseases.  He  advises  that  the 
whip  should  be  freely  applied  when  the  first 
spnptoms  of  drapetomania  appear.  He  calls  it 
"  whipping  the  devil  out  of  'em."  But  the  fact 
is,  I  never  perceived  any  symptoms  of  it  in  Bill. 
He  always  seemed  healthy.  It  is  a  very  singu- 
lar disease,  that  drapetomania  !  There 's  no 
telling  who  may  be  seized  by  it.  Some  of  the 
planters  think  it  is  becoming  epidemic. 

North.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  sir.  Perhaps 
it 's  part  of  the  curse  that  the  Lord  pronounced 
upon  Canaan. 

Masters.  I've  heard  that  idea  suggested  by 
our  divines.  The  niggers  are  a  cursed  race,  if 
ever  there  was  one ;  that's  a  fact." 

North.  How  lucky  it  is  for  them^  that  they 
have  kind  masters  to  take  care  of  them ! 

Masters.  You  know  what  good  care  I  took 
of  Bill ;  the  ungrateful  dog  !  Who  would  have 
thought  of  his  being  seized  with  drapetomania  ? 
But  what 's  to  be  done  ?  Do  you  know  anything 
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about  that  infernal  underground  railroad,  they 
tell  of? 

North.  I  dare  say  the  police  may  know  some- 
thing about  it,  sir. 

Masters.  If  I  could  only  see  Bill  and  Nelly, 
and  reason  a  little  with  'em,  I  dare  say  they 
would  be  persuaded  that  they  have  done  very 
wrong.  When  the  disease  of  drapetomania  be- 
gins to  subside,  they  soon  get  tired  enough  of 
being  free  niggers,  and  would  gladly  go  back,  if 
they  were  not  afraid  of  punishment. 

North.  That  drapetomania  is  a  very  strange 
disease.  I  never  heard  of  anybody's  having  it 
in  New  England.  It  must  be  a  part  of  the  curse 
upon  Canaan. 

Masters.  Come !  let  us  make  inquiries  of  the 
police. 

{They  go  out.  Mr.  Freeman  says  to  the  pic- 
nic guests  ;]  Some  of  you  go  and  caution  that 
merry  black  Jim,  not  to  be  singing  any  more 
scraps  of  songs  till  he  gets  into  Canada.  We 've 
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come  to  a  narrow  pass  on  the  precipice,  mow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  what  news  that  letter 
contained.  I  heard  the  word,  police.  How  on 
earth  shall  we  contrive  to  get  them  safely  away 
from  their  hiding-place,  and  smuggle  them  over 
to  Victoria's  dominions  ? 

One  of  the  Guests.  I  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
There 's  a  store  of  ready-made  coffins  near  by, 
and  the  man  who  sells  them  is  an  Abolitionist. 
The  colored  minister,  Mr.  Dickson,  died  yester- 
day, and  we  can  get  his  family  to  help  us. 
William  and  Ellen  must  be  stained  black,  and 
go  among  the  mourners.  Jim,  who  can't  be 
stained  any  blacker,  must  be  carried  in  the 
coffin.  They  can  all  be  locked  up  in  a  tomb ; 
a  place  which  the  police  will  not  think  of  search- 
ing. In  the  darkness  of  the  night  we  can  bring 
*em  near  the  ferry.  The  police  will,  doubtless, 
be  on  the  watch  during  all  the  hours  that  the 
boat  runs ;  but  you  know  the  ferryman  is  will- 
ing enough  to  oblige  us,  if  he  can  do  it  without 
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being  found  out.  We  must  be  scattered  here 
and  there,  round  the  ferry,  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  divert  the  enemy's  forces,  if  they  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  be  stirring  too  early. 

Freeman.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  plan  that  is 
left  for  us;  but  it's  risky  business  for  all  of  us. 
That  rogue,  Jim,  must  be  cautioned  not  to  sing 
out  from  the  coffin. 

SCEXE  VII. 
[Road  near  Detroit,  On  one  side  of  the  road 
Mr.  Freeman  is  passing  slowly  with  a  few  Abo- 
litionists.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  are 
Police  OJicerSy  with  brass  stars  on  their  coatSy 
and  brass  bands  on  their  hatSy  with  the  word. 
Police.  They  pass  back  and  forthy  as  if  on 
sentinel  duty.  Powdy-looking  Truchmeny  tvith 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  upy  are  armed  with  clubs  and 
whipsy  as  if  ready  for  a  mob.  The  sound  of 
f  uneral  music  is  heard  approaching.  A  coffin 
is  borne  across  the  stage,  followed  by  colored 
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men  and  womeuy  and  a  hand  of  music.  After 
it  has  jpassedy  Mr,  Freeman  stops  in  front  of  a 
Police  Officer^  and  says  to  one  of  his  Abolition 
companions ;] 

Whose  funeral  was  that  ?  It  is  not  common 
to  have  a  band  out  on  such  occasions. 

Abolitionist.  I  presume  it  is  done  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Dickson,  the  colored  minister,  I  heard  he 
was  to  be  buried  to-day,  and  I  noticed  his  fam- 
ily among  the  mourners, 

l^A  Truckman  saysj  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the 
Police  Officer  :'\    Damned  set  of  amalgamation- 
'  ists!    No  doubt  they're  hob-nob  with  all  the 
fust  niggers. 

[Police  Officer  speaks  apart  to  his  companions ;] 
They  must  be  expected  on  this  road,  or  the  Abo- 
litionists would  not  linger  about  here  so. 

[  When  Mr.  Freeman  re-appears,  talking  with 
a  friend,  the  Police  Officer  says  gruffiy  to  him ;] 
What  are  you  loitering  about  here  for,  sir  ? 
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Freeman.  I  will  imitate  the  Yankees,  who, 
they  say,  answer  one  question  by  asking  an- 
ot}ier.  Pray  what  arc  you  loitering  about  here 
for? 

Police  Officer^  We  're  watching  for  tM^o  run- 
away niggers. 

Freeman.  Only  iwo,  sir  ?  Many  pass  through 
this  place  to  Canada. 

A  Truckman.  Yes,  and  it 's  all  owing  to  the 
cussed  jugglery  of  you  bobolitionists  and  your 
friends,  the  niggers. 

Freeman.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  we  are 
so  useful. 

Police  Officer.  But  you  won't  catch  a  weasel  * 
asleep  this  time.  Mr.  Masters,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, a  very  polite  gentleman,  and  a  very  kind 
master,  has  lost  two  valuable  servants.  We 've 
got  on  the  track  of  'em,  and  we  're  determined 
to  catch  'em  for  him.  We 've  got  the  law  on 
our  side. 

Freeman.    As  I  have  no  wish  to  earn  blood- 
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money  by  turning  slave-hunter  for  any  of  our 
Southern  masters^  the  information  does  not  par- 
ticularly interest  me. 

[^Several  of  the  Abolitionists^  who  have  been  look- 
ing on  the  Police  and  the  rotvdies  with  disgust, 
break  out  singing ;] 

"  No  slave-hunt  in  our  borders  ! 
No  pirates  on  our  strand  ! 
No  fetters  in  the  free  States  ! 
No  slave  upon  our  land !  '* 

[T/ie  Truchmen  double  their  fists^  and  shaJce 
their  tvhips.  The  Police  Officer  gets  angry^  and 
exclaims ;]  I  tell  you  what,  you 'd  better  go 
about  your  business,  if  you  know  what  is  good 
for  yourselves. 

Freeman.  I  trust  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
our  business.  Our  Southern  masters  are  hind 
masters.  They  have  left  us  a  few  privileges. 
I  believe  citizens  of  the  free  States  are  not  yet 
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forbidden  by  United  States  law  to  walk  in  their 
own  streets ;  or  even  to  talk  together  in  the 
street,  when  they  think  proper.  But  why  so 
angry,  gentlemen  ?  You  surely  are  not  ashamed 
of  your  employment  f  Is  it  not  a  manly  em- 
ployment ?  Is  it  not  fitting  business  for  you^ 
sir,  who  bear  the  illustrious  name  of  John 
Adams  ?  And  for  yow,  sir,  who  are  accustomed 
to  boast,  at  political  meetings,  that  you  are  a 
true  democrat^  dyed  in  the  wool  ?  I  see  you 
are  ashamed,  notwithstanding  all  the  brass  you 
have  about  you. 

\_Some  slink  away ;  some  shake  their  Jists.  One 
of  the  Police  says ;] 

Damji  your  impudence!  If  you  don't  hold 
your  tongue,  I  '11  arrest  you  for  disturbing  the 
peace. 

[^The  Abolitionists  laugh,  and  go  off  singing  .'"j 

Bring  garlands  for  the  free  and  brave  ! 

Bold  hunters  of  the  flying  slave ! 
16 
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Scene  VIII. 

[Early  morning.  The  Ferry,  at  Detroit;  half  a 
mile  across  to  the  Canada  shore,  Mr,  Free- 
man appears^  and  after  looking  all  round  care- 
fulhjy  knocks  three  times  at  a  door,  near  the 
wafer.    The  Ferryman  opens  the  door,"] 

Mr.  Freeman,  The  passengers  you  agreed 
to  take  are  here.    Please  lose  no  time. 

[Ferryman  haste?is  to  the  boat ;  William,  Ellen, 
and  Jim  jump  in.  The  fastenings  are  looS' 
ened.  The  boat  is  an  oar's  length  from  the 
shore,^  when  Mr.  blasters  and  Mr.  North  come 
running,  out  of  breath,  followed  by  ten  or 
twelve  Abolitionists,  3Ir.  Masters  points  his 
pistol  at  the  Ferrtjman,  and  calls  out ;] 

Put  back  that  boat !  Those  are  my  slaves. 
Put  back  that  boat,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out !  Hell !  There 's  Jim,  too  !  Where  the 
devil 's  the  police  !  Call  the  police,  Mr.  North ! 
Put  back  that  boat ! 
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[^For  an  instant,  the  Ferryman  holds  his  oars  sus- 
pended in,  hesitation.  William,  in  an  agony 
of  anxiety,  springs  upon  him,  and  exclaims  :] 

I  '11  strangle  you,  if  you  do. 
Ferryman.    If  I  must  die,  I  '11  die  doing  my 
duty. 

[_He  pushes  off.  Some  one  behind  Mr,,  Masters 
knocks  the  pistol  from  his  hand.  The  Ferry- 
man and  William  row  with  all  their  might. 
The  Abolitionists  swing  their  hats,  and  hurra. 
The  Police  come  in  time  to  see  the  boat  half  way 
across.  An  American  vessel  is  on  the  stocks 
near  by,  with  the  name  of  Henry  Clay,  floating 
on  its  banner.  The  loorkmen  on  board  catch 
the  contagion  of  the  scene.  They  wave  their 
caps,  and  hurra.  TJie  noise  attracts  people  on 
the  Canada  side.  Tliey  see  a  negro  in  the 
boat,  and  guessing  the  rest,  they  hurra.  In 
the  intervals,  Jim's  voice  comes  across  the  wa- 
ter ;] 
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"  Don't  care  !    Ole  massa 's  gone  away !  '* 
[From  shore  to  shore  ;] 
Hurra !    Hurra  !    Hurra  ! 

Mr.  Freeman  to  Mr.  Masters.  Could  n't  whip 
'em  away  from  you  ;  could  you,  sir  ? 

Freeman  to  the  Police  Officer.  Did  n't  catch  a 
weasel  asleep  this  time,  did  we  ? 

[From  shore  to  shore  ;] 

Hurra  !    Hurra !   Hurra  ! 

Mr.  North  walking  away  with  Mr.  Masters^ 
says.  What  a  very  remarkable  case  of  drape- 
tomania ! 

[From  shore  to  shore,"] 

Hurra !    Hurra !   Hurra ! 
[On  the  Canada  side,  they  strike  up — "] 
"  God  save  the  Queen ! " 
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[^On  the  other  side^  the  Abolitionists  respond ;] 

"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  aloud  o'er  the  sea ! 
Freedom  hath  trmmphed !    The  slaves  are 
now  free ! " 

N.  B.  The  scene  here  described  did  really  occur  at 
Detroit,  some  years  ago,  while  a  vessel,  named  the 
Henry  Clny,  was  on  the  stocks ;  and  the  Ferryman 
made  the  exclamation  here  attributed  to  him. 
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BY    MONCURE    D.  CONWAY. 

Must  realize  his  cant,  not  cast  it  off. 

John  Sterling. 

Thebe  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  our  Revolution 
conquered  for  our  nation  its  liberties,  and  that 
each  generation  of  Americans  inherits  a  free 
country.  Of  course  revolution  can  no  more 
conquer  Freedom  for  a  people  than  it  can  con- 
quer scholarship  or  regeneration  for  it.  All  the 
Americas  cannot  make,  of  iiibom  serfs,  free- 
men. It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  start  from 
the  fact  that  the  phraseology  of  Freedom  is  as 
yet  Cant ;  that  the  reading  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays 
of  our  heroic  rebels,  and  the  holidays  of  Radi- 
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calism,  are  Cant.  By  this,  I  would  say,  that 
these,  ouv  early  traditions,  are  like  the  unevoked 
compositions  left  by  Beethoven,  in  a  score  be- 
yond "  the  power  of  the  instruments  to  which 
they  are  necessarily  given  for  rendering.  In- 
stead of  giving  us  that  great  music,  our  or- 
chestra mingles  in  it  the  clank  of  chains  and 
the  yelp  of  the  blood-hound.  When,  again  and 
again,  we  hold  up  the  luminous  page,  and  say, 
"This  is  the  score  we  gave  you  to  execute," 
they  stammer  at  first,  then,  being  pressed,  hon- 
estly say  that  their  instruments  cannot  perform 
those  '*  glittering  generalities,"  nor  the  dancers 
keep  step  to  them. 

I  fear  that  the  Reformers  are  hasty  in  charg- 
ing dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  where  there  is 
disloyalty  to  Freedom.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  truths  which  Jefferson  and  Henry  de- 
clare to  be  self-evident,  are  not  self-evident  at 
all ;  they  are  the  last  refinements  of  civiliza- 
tion; not  the  world's  seed  nor  stem,  but  it's 
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flowers ;  one,  too,  whose  fragrance  is  to  be  in- 
haled with  the  flower  of  the  mind.  Our  fathers 
had  the  quick  heats  of  personal  oppression  and 
revolution  to  bring  them  to  this  result';  but 
what  can  wc  expect  of  a  generation  of  maggots, 
the  sole  ambition  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  a 
fatter  maggot  than  the  other,  and  all  seeing 
nothing  beyond  their  special  old  Stilton  ?  Wc 
must  begin  low  enough  even  with  the  best. 
How  many  of  those  who  fancy  themselves 
friends  of  Freedom,  do  we  find  laying  down 
Wall  Street  and  Kansas  land-lots,  as  the  corner- 
stones  of  her  temple  ?  And  surely,  to  a  real 
freeman,  this  association  with  liberty  of  the 
advantage  of  free  ^  labor  or  equal  power  of  the 
general  govt^mment,  is  as  low  as  one  who 
should  mingle  with  vows  of  love  inquiries  as 
to  the  bulk  of  his  lady's  purse,  or  the  extent 
of  the  betrothed  larder.  That  brotherhood  of 
freemen,  who  join  hands  through  all  lands  and 
ages,  must  teach  others  the  Rudiments  ;  look- 
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ing  upon  professions  of  devotion  to  Freedom  as 
Cant,  —  yet  Cant,  in  which  line  for  line  a  real 
face  is  maaked ;  Cant  to  which  the  people 
must  be  held  until  the  flood-tide  shall  come 
which  make  it  real.  For  this  end  we  must  be 
content  to  go  far  down  on  the  dry  beach  and 
foster  the  faintest,  feeblest  wave  that  beats  in 
the  right  direction  in  every  mind ;  nor  des- 
pise it  because  it  is  not  floating  ships  stranded 
up  by  the  high  water  marks. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  one  of  these  late 
years,  that  I  received  from  an  old  classmate, 
the  following  note. 

"W  ,  Virginia,  Oct.  20. 

Dear  C. 

Do  come  over  and  see  us !  I  hear  that  you 
have  become  a  fearful  Abolitionist,  and  my  wife 
says  she  *s  afraid  of  you ;  but  still,  come ! 
That  topic  shall  be  sunk  in  the  river  Styx. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

Philip. 
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Something  moved  me  to  comply.  A  week 
after,  I  entered,  by  the  familiar  old  stage  and  the 
same  old  driver,  (always  much  "tighter"  than 
the  reigns  he  held,)  the  threadbare  streets  of 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Virginia.  I  found 
my  friend  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  a  new, 
neat  cottage,  and  a  happy  hon3ymoon,  which 
were  shared  by  an  interesting  young  wife. 

The  afternoon  had  passed  pleasantly,  and  we 
had  seated  ourselves  comfortably  beside  the 
glowing  hearth ;  already  deep  in  memories  of 
old  friendships  and  earlier  scenes,  forgetful  of 
the  charms  by  which  we  were  separated,  and, 
as  it  were,  grasping  hands  tightly  once  more 
before  a  parting,  which  promised  to  be  for  many 
a  long  sad  year,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Then,  suddenly,  close 
to  the  door  a  sob  was  heard,  —  and  then,  in 
quick  succession,  a  sob,  a  groan,  and  a  low 
voice  said,  "  O,  my  poor  Tom  !  '* 

The  young  wife,  pale  as  marble,  was  at  the 
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door  in  an  instant.  On  opening  it  a  young 
colored  woman  stood  in  view,  sobbing  violently. 
She  had  just  heard  that  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  about  two  months,  had 
been  sold  that  morning  to  the  far  South,  by  his 
master,  who  lived  a  few  miles  off,  The  poor 
thing  was  in  despair,  and  sank  upon  the  floor, 
moaning.  My  friend's  wife  knelt  down  by  her, 
speechless,  her  arm  placed  kindly  about  the 
neck  of  the  unfortunate.  Then  came  a  silence 
that  was  mournful,  indeed.  Presently  this 
young  woman,  Philip's  wife,  arose  and  turned 
upon  us,  her  face  all  wet  with  tears,  —  strode 
across  with  the  dignity  of  Rachel,  and  gave 
me  her  hand,  —  "  Now,  sir,"  she  cried,  *'  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you !  You  see  it  is  all  Satan's 
own!  No,  no,  dear  husband,  don't  speak  to 
me.  I  hate  it !  hate,  hate,  hate  Slavery ! 
Go  back  and  tell  them  all  that  we  are  in 
Sodom !  I  will  go  out  into  the  kitchen  and  tell 
every  servant  to  go,  go,  go  —  where  they  sliall 
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live  in  some  peace  ! "  And  out  she  rushed,  her 
husband  after  her.  (I  think  I  have  preserved 
the  ipsisshna  verba  of  this  Pythoness.) 

For  a  full  hour  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
fire,  which  burnt  without  and  within,  whilst  I 
mused,  interrupted  only  by  quick,  high  voices, 
which  occasionally  reached  me  from  another 
part  of  the  house.  At  length  my  friend  stepped 
softly  in.  He  was  sorry  the  scene  had  occur- 
red ;  his  wife  was  sorry  also ;  was  aware  of 
the  weakness  she  had  shown  before  a  stranger ; 
had  not  been  very  well,  lately ;  desired  to  be 
excused  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  pause,  broken  first  by  Philip. 

"  Your  Anti-Slavery  friends  would,  I  suppose, 
make  much  of  such  an  incident  as  this." 

*'  There  are  some  subjects,  it  would  seem, 

« 

that  the  river  Styx  cannot  keep  down,  Philip," 
I  said,  wishing  him  to  open  and  direct  the  con- 
versation. "There  are,  I  know  there  are,  a 
great  many  evils  about  the  system.    Many  evils 
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beset  every  position,  however  well  defended, 
(and  here  I  saw  the  vision  of  the  young  wife, 
with  arm  encircling  the  slave's  neck,  mingling 
her  tears  with  hers,)  which  is  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  the  holy  mother.  Liberty."  My 
friend  gave  an  equivocal  smile. 

"  Does  that  sound  to  you  like  Cant  ?  " 

"  I  must  say  it  did,  a  little." 

*'  And  yet  for  this  Cant  I  have  untwined  so 
many  arms  of  affection,  unclasped  so  many 
warm  hands  which  held  mine,  that  I  must  ask 
you  to  believe  it  something  more,  Philip  ! " 

*'  Forgive  me,"  he  answered,  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  his  voice,  "I  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
trust you.  But,  truly,  this  idea  of  Liberty  seems 
to  mt  more  or  less  a  phantom.  I  can  feel  con- 
cerned for  special  cases  of  oppression  and  cruel- 
ty, and  admire  special  cases  of  heroic  rebellion 
against  injustice  and  arbitrary  power,  but  Lib- 
erty, in  itself,  is  vague  ;  few  persons,  on  earth, 

are  free,  and  those  by  no  means  happiest 
17 
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or  most  furnished  with  the  means  of  doing 
good." 

"I  might  reply  to  this  last  remark  in  the 
lines  of  the  poet,  — 

He  that  feeds  men  serveth  few  ; 
He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true. 

"  But  pray  bear  with  me  whilst  I  disclose 
what  it  is  that  we  mean^  and  show  you  that  our 
idea  of  Liberty  is  no  speculation  or  enthusiasm, 
but  a  positive  mathematical  necessity." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  never  seen." 

"  Observe,  then,  that  it  has  become  an  axi- 
iom  of  natural  history,  that  the  higher  the  or- 
ganization the  greater  the  freedom.  The  ani- 
mals of  lowest  structure  fasten  themselves  to 
rocks,  or  in  the  river-shallows,  for  protection ; 
they  move  about  slowly  and  with  difficulty; 
their  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  external  elements, 
their  only  escape  from  which  is  in  the  prison 
of  a  shell.    Each  step  in  the  scale  of  rising 
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life  differs  from  the  first  only  in  greater  inde- 
pendence of  external  things  by  the  growth  of 
stronger  self-sustaining  apparatus  ;  each  high- 
er animal  form  was  simply  a  revolution  for  Free- 
dom. Thus  you  see  the  idea  of  Liberty  is  as 
ancient  as  the  most  conservative  could  desire, 
and  began  with  the  pulses  of  nature.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  man  should  inherit  it ;  that 
what  was  in  the  stem  should  prevail  in  the 
fruit  ?  For  the  naturalist  shows  us  that  man's 
form  is  the  triumph  of  physical  Freedom. 

Now,  then,  at  this  point,  we  enter  another 
sphere ;  that  of  man,  wherein  stratum  rises  on 
stratum,  with  the  same  old  music.  Here  we 
find  the  axiom,  The  higher  the  race,  the  greater 
the  freedom.  The  races  of  men  are  classified 
with  regard  of  their  historical  efforts  toward 
Freedom,  and  the  false  assertion  of  the  igno- 
rant concerning  the  lowest  races,  that  they 
are  Jit  only  to  he  slaves,  reveals  that  this  is  the 
tests  of  higher  and  lower.    We  say  of  the  Sax- 
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on,  he  is  highest,  because  he  has  never  sub- 
mitted to  be  a  slave.  The  Jew,  in  Palestine, 
is  a  nobler  man  than  the  Jew,  in  Egypt. 

Then  we  pass  into  a  higher  formation,  —  into 
inward  and  spiritual  life.  Thought  is  thought, 
by  reason  of  Freedom,  The  structural  bondage 
of  an  animal  to  the  earth,  is  an  outer  sign  of 
inner  trammel  to  animal  instincts ;  but  an  ani- 
mal which  should  show  that  it  could  act  as  a 
free  agent,  from  rational  and  conscientious  mo- 
tives, would  be  human,  though  a  quadruped, 
and  would  be  so  recognized :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  one,  apparently  human,  shows  that 
he  is  unemancipated  from  the  animal,  he  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  freeman,  —  such  being  the  case 
with  animals,  &c.  Moral,  intellectual,  and  per- 
sonal Freedom  are,  then,  as  essential  conditions 
of  any  true,  upright  manhood,  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  essential  to  the 
upright  posture  of  the  body. 

And  so  upward,  quite  through  the  universe, 
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runs  the  law  !  All  superiority,  heroism,  genius, 
arc  but  greater  Freedom  ;  that  is,  they  are  the 
results  of  extreme  individuality,  which  is  Free- 
dom. This  progress  of  animal  forms,  from  the 
imprisonment  of  a  mollusk  to  the  liberty  of 
man,  is  at  the  same  time  a  progress  from  with- 
out inward ;  the  sun  and  air  were  the  nerves  of 
the  jelly-fish,  but  the  fish  has  nerves  gathered 
in  independent  centres ;  the  shell  of  the  oyster 
is  absorbed  into  the  skeleton  of  the  rej)tile. 
What  else  is  genius  but  the  latest  workings  of 
this  law,  when  the  mind  originates  ideas,  where 
lower  minds  fasten  on  others  as  barnacles? 
What  else  is  character  than  self-sustaining 
force,  in  contrast  with  servility  and  convention- 
ality } 

For  this  reason  I  spoke  to  you  of  Liberty  as 

the  holy  mother  of  all  earthly  good.    I  speak 

but  the  refrain  of  the  chorus  of  all  the  best 

men  who  have  lived ;  for  not  one  great  man  is 

known  in  history  who  has  not,  in  some  form, 
17* 
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borne  witness  in  f\ivor  of  Freedom.  The  early 
Christians  had  a  motto,  Where  the  sjiirit  of  the 
Lord  is  there  is  Liberty  :  the  old  British  bards 
were  named,  JViosc  ivho  are  free  throughout  the 
tvorld :  the  mission  of  America,  on  earth,  is  to 
realize  the  full  glory  of  these  Avords,  All  men 
are  created  free  and  equal !  For  of  all  these. 
Liberty  has  been,  and  is,  the  miracle-working 
genius." 

A  few  years  have  passed  since  this  night. 
My  friend  lived  on  and  gave  no  sign.  Recently 
he  died ;  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
a  note  received  from  his  wife :  "  Perhaps  it 
would  please  you  to  know  that,  by  his  will, 
Philip  has  emancipated  his  slaves.  I  think  the 
lesson  of  poor  Sally,  which  occurred  during 
your  visit,  was  never  lost  upon  him.  When 
he  was  dying,  he  took  the  hands  of  both  our 
little  boys  and  mine,  and  said,  *  Dear  Margaret, 
teach  them  as  I  had  intended  to  do  had  [ 
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lived  —  to  live  for  Freedom  and  hite  Slavery,  at 
am/  cost.'    Those  were  his  last  words." 

I  have  concluded  that  I  have  been  too  often 
impatient  of  rudiments  —  to  which,  in  this  case, 
I  was  led  by  personal  feeling.  Have  you  not 
been  so  also,  brother  ?  I  have  somewhere 
read  a  fine  German  epigram  of  the  witless  man, 
who,  when  fortune  is  near  his  right  hand,  is 
sure  to  thrust  out  his  left ;  perhaps  fogyism  is 
not  the  only  folly  ;  and  surely  God  could  have 
created  no  mind  without  some  handle,  which  is 
at  the  command  of  whatever  grasp  of  evidence 
and  truth  is  adapted  to  it. 

CrecixsATr,  Ohio,  September  22,  1857 
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BY     PARKER  TILLSBURY. 

SixcE  the  world  began,  no  enterprise  has 
more  sternly  tested  the  integrity  and  virtue  of 
any  people,  than  has  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment, in  this  country;  and  no  gifts  or  graces 
are  more  important  to  the  Abolitionists,  than 
Faith  and  Patience.  With  these  in  full  exer- 
cise, we  may  be  invincible ;  without  them,  we 
are  nothing. 

It  may  not  be  our  work  to  abolish  Slavery. 
That  may  be  reserved  for  our  children's  children. 
Still  our  part  in  the  grand  achievement  is  as 
needful  for  it  in  the  next  century,  as  it  could  be 
were  the  triumph  to  be  next  year. 

Ten  thousand  conditions  must  be  fulfiled  to 
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produce  a  rose ;  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand, perhaps,  to  produce  a  revolution. 

Of  these  last,  are  we.  And  our  earnest  co- 
operation is  as  indispensable  as  are  the  south 
winds  and  showers  of  spring,  to  unlock  the  icy 
prisons  of  winter,  before  even  seed-time  can 
come.  But  to  labor  and  suffer  patiently  and 
manfully,  in  such  a  strife  as  ours,  with  faint 
hope  that  even  we  or  our  children  shall  shout 
the  final  victory,  demands  a  degree  of  confidence 
in  God  and  his  laws,  which  few,  probably,  ever 
reach. 

The  faith  and  fortitude  of  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  was  surely  very  unlike  that  of  those  who 
rear  their  statues  and  monuments.  The  tories 
of  that  day  were  better  than  the  patriots  of  this. 
And  yet  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Slavery  upon 
the  North,  upon  labor  everywhere,  are  enough 
to  have  almost  healed  the  treason  even  of  Ben- 
edict Arnold.    Our  Southern  tyrants  and  task- 
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masters  should  have  made  patriots  of  all  the 
Arnold  race,  and  given  them  statues  and  honors 
by  the  side  of  Warren  and  Washington.  For 
the  little  finger  of  Slavery  is  thicker  than  were 
the  loins  of  both  king  and  parliament. 

It  is  easy  now  to  magnify  the  Revolution  of 
1776.  Dancing  girls  could  bring  the  top  stone 
to  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  when  all  other  re- 
sources failed.  The  dulcet  eloquence  of  Everett 
can  be  petrified  into  a  pillar  to  the  fame  of 
Washington.  But  that  same  Everett  declared 
he  would  gird  on  his  armor  and  fight  against 
the  slaves,  should  they  catch  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington, and  imitate  his  example  in  a  death- 
struggle  for  Liberty !  Even  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious Anti-Slavery  meeting  he  instructed  liis 
legislature  to  decree,  an  unlawful  assembly ! 
Had  he  been  governor,  in  Boston,  in  1775,  is 
there  any  doubt  on  which  side  he  would  have 
been  found?     In  behalf  of  the  oppressor,  he 
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would  have  razeed  the  Old  Cradle  of  Liberty  to 
the  ground,  and  hung  every  Adams  and  Otis 
whose  eloquence  ever  shook  its  walls ! 

True,  those  were  times  to  try  men's  souls ; 
and  results  showed,  that  in  those  times,  men 
had  souls.  But  those  days  and  their  deeds  are 
passed  now,  and  panegyrists  and  historians,  ora- 
tors and  poets,  can  safely  chant  their  praises. 

Not  so  with  us  in  our  own  conflict.  Now  is 
our  hour  of  trial.  Time  may  come,  when  to 
have  descended  from  Garrison,  or  the  humblest 
of  his  faithful  coadjutors,  will  be  greater  honor 
than  to  have  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Our  conflict  has  no  parallel  in  the  past. 
Never  before  was  mortal  hated,  as  is  the  slave ; 
to  befriend  him,  is  a  peril  and  sacrifice  un- 
known before ;  he  is,  most  emphatically,  the 
least,  the  very  least,  of  the  brethren  of  him 
who  hung  on  Calvary's  cross.  Ages  ago,  it  was 
written,  "  whom  we  most  injure,  we  most  hate." 
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As  a  people,  we  hate  the  slave,  in  this  country, 
because  we  have  injured  him ;  we  hate  him 
that  he  is  a  slave ;  we  hate  him  for  the  color 
his  God  gave  him ;  we  hate  him  for  his  crisped 
hair ;  we  hate  him  for  the  form  of  his  features  ; 
we  hate  him  for  the  fancied  ill  odor  of  his  skin ; 
we  hate  him  for  his  whole  condition,  when  we 
have  crushed  him  down  into  it;  we  hate  him 
that  he  is  ignorant,  when  we  have  made  him  so  ; 
we  hate  him  that  he  is  debased  and  degraded, 
while  we  keep  him  so. 

Our  Supreme  Court  declares  the  black  man 
has  no  rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect.  Our  Church  anticipated  the  decision, 
and  builded  its  negro  pew  in  the  sanctuary.  It 
set  it  at  the  table  of  the  sacrament.  It  has 
reared  it  in  the  grave  yard,  and  why  not  also  in 

the  kingdom  of  heii  ven ! 

Such  are  those  whose  cause  we,  who  are  Abo- 
litionists plead,  andfor  whom  we  labor  and  pray. 
They  are  not  the  Greeks ;  they  are  not  Poland. 
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They  are  not  Kossuth,  Lamartine,  nor  Mazzini. 
All  these  our  country  could  bless ;  did  bless,  at 
least  with  sympathy,  if  not  with  more  material 
aid.  They  are  not  Ireland,  in  famine,  or  we 
could  send  them  whole  cargoes  of  corn  and  com- 
miseration. 

Even  the  shivered  fragments  of  our  Abo- 
rigines share  largely  in  the  popular  regard. 
The  Government  has  its  "Indian  Bureau,"  with 
a  whole  corps  of  well-paid  commissioners  and 
agents  devoted  to  that  department.  The  Church, 
tco,  has  her  missions  to  the  "  Red  Men,"  and 
counts  her  schools  and  converts  these  with 
millennial  hopes  and  rejoicings. 

But,  alas,  it  is  not  thus  with  the  American 
slave !  "  No  man  cared  for  my  soul,"  mourned 
the  minstrel  of  Israel.  No  man  cares  for  mine, 
echoes  the  despairing  bondman. 

Here  then,  is  the  mission  of  the  Abolitionists. 

Here  are  the  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  saints 

to  be  made  manifest  and  perfected.  Inasmuch 
18 
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as  ye  do  it  unto  the  hated,  hunted,  hlack,  and 
despised  slave,  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  my 
brethren.    And  so  ye  do  it  unto  me. 

What  though  we  are  few  ?  So  ever  are  the 
faithful.  What  though  we  grow  fewer  still ! 
This,  too,  may  be  part  of  God's  economy.  What 
though  we  see  no  results  to  gladden  our  souls  ? 
To  wait  as  well  as  work,  may  be  part  of  our 
appointment.  What  though  the  heaven  over  us 
seem  brass,  and  the  earth  iron  under  our  feet  ? 
This,  also,  is  of  "Him  whose  way  is  in  the 
cloud."  Let  us  learn  a  Faith  that  shall  make 
that  very  cloud  a  pillar  of  fire  and  of  light. 

Our  time  shall  surely  come,  as  the  Lord  liveth. 
In  the  outward  world,  seed-time  and  harvest 
are  not  far  disjoined ;  but  in  the  moral  vineyard 
and  its  husbandry,  there  are  many  "  century 
plants,"  which  shall  still  yield  their  treasures 
in  due  season.  The  planting  of  Moses  and 
Isaiah  has  not  yet  all  ripened  for  the  harvest. 
The  flower  blooming  to-day  on  the  Nile,  may 
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have  descended  from  seed  sown  by  Pharoah's 
daughter.  And  our  faithful  word  or  deed  of 
this  hour,  may  be  blossoming  in  beauty  and 
blessing,  when  future  Layards  shall  be  ex- 
huming the  ruins  of  New  York,  instead  of 
Nineveh;  and  when  grave  antiquarians  shall 
come  from  old  institutions  in  Austral-Asia,  to 
search  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  the  dehrts 
of  the  Mississippi  deltas,  to  find  traces  of  a 
once  flourishing  civilization. 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  this  ;  and  in  Faith  and 
Patience,  ever  possess  our  souls. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1857. 
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BT    DANIEL  BICKETSON. 

Give  of  thy  gold,  O !  man  of  wealth, 
Give  us  thy  strength,  thou  man  of  health ! 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  do  thy  part. 
Thou  who  art  poor  —  give  thou  thy  heart ! 
The  slave  is  groaning  in  his  chains. 
His  blood  has  cursed  our  hills  and  plains ; 
Our  foes,  regardless  of  his  fate, 
Have  basely  wrecked  the  ship  of  State ; 
Her  mildew'd  sails  droop  o'er  her  side. 
Her  hull  is  drifting  with  the  tide ! 
Ho !  to  the  helm,  some  master  bold ! 
Each  gallant  sailor  seize  his  hold ! 
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Man  every  yard !  let  hope  prevail, 
And  to  the  breeze  set  every  sail. 
No  longer  stand  aside  dismayed, 
But  let  your  valor  be  displayed  ; 
Shall  that  low,  black,  and  blood-stained  craft. 
Which  dire  tornadoes  hither  waft, 
Our  strong  and  ready  crew  appal ! 
Shall  they  to  Slavery's  dictates  fall ! 
A  manly  stand  may  save  us  now, 
A  shrinking  fear  must  lay  us  low. 
Come  from  your  farms,  ye  yeomen  brave  ! 
Come,  as  your  fathers  came,  to  save  ! 
The  cause  of  Liberty  demands 
A  nobler  service  at  your  hands. 
Old  Nature  yielding  to  your  toil. 
The  very  incense  of  her  soil. 
Through  every  echoing  valley  round. 
Cries  Freedom  from  the  furrowed  ground  ! 
Come  from  the  workshop  and  the  mart ! 
'Tis  Liberty  that  claims  your  heart ! 
18* 
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Not  only  now  the  bleeding  slave, 
But  hearths  and  altars  rouse  to  save,  — 
For  now  within  our  very  homes. 
The  tyrant  with  his  mandate  comes  ! 
Ho !  to  the  rescue,  sons  and  sires  !  — 
Arouse  your  strong  ancestral  fires  ! 

Bbooklawn,  near  New  Bedford, 
September  25, 1857. 
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TIR^  D'UN  ECRIT  INEDIT  SUR  LA  LIBERt£ 
BT    J.    J.  AMPERE. 

Le  libre  arbitre  est  ce  qui  constitue  notre 
personne,  la  liberte  personnelle  est  done  une 
liberie  essentielle  qui  derive  de  notre  nature. 
Refuser  k  une  creature  humaine  la  libert<S  per- 
sonnelle c*est  pr^tendre  aneantir  Tessence  de 
Thomme  et  tuer  dans  Thonime  ce  qui  est 
rhomme  meme.  On  ne  pent  aneantir  toute 
liberte  personnelle  dans  I'homme.  Declarer 
qu'une  creature  libre  n'est  pas  libre  c*est  tout 
aussi  absurde  que  de  declarer  qu'une  pierre 
posse  de  la  liberty.  C*est  pourquoi  les  stoiciens 
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soutenaient  que  rhomme  pent  etre  libre  meme 
dans  les  fers,  car  on  pent  toujours  vouloir  libre- 
ment  et  meme  on  ne  pent  vouloir  autrement. 

Mais  s*il  est  impossible  d'atteindre  la  liberte 
interieure  de  Thomme,  on  peut  empecher  toute 
manifestation  exterieure  de  la  liberte  et  traiter 
une  creature  libre  comme  si  elle  ne  T^tait  pas ; 
eela  n*est  point  une  absurdity,  mais  c'est  un 
crime.  Puisque  je  suis  une  personne,  mon  ame 
et  mon  corps  m'appartiennent,  je  dois  pouvoir 
en  disposer  k  ma  volont^,  I'esclavage  me  vole 
mon  corps  et  mon  ame. 

Uorigine  de  I'esclavage  est  la  force.  La 
force  n*est  pas  un  droit,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  droit 
de  Tesclavage, 

Ici  Tachat  ne  constitue  point  un  droit,  car 
nul  ne  saurait  vendre  ce  qui  ne  lui  appartient 
pas.  Un  homme  ne  peut  appartenir  k  un  autre 
homme.  La  propriety  est,  comme  on  Ta  dit, 
fondle  sur  la  prise  de  possession  par  une  per- 
sonne  libre,  d'une  chose  qui  ne  Test  point ;  or, 
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tout  komme  est  un  etre  libre,  on  ne  peut  done 
en  prendre  possession.  L'esclave  n'appartient 
point  au  maitre  qui  le  vend,  il  n'appartient 
point  au  maitre  qui  Ta  achet^,  on  ne  peut  done 
faire  valoir  en  faveur  de  Tesclavage  le  droit  de 
proprietiS.  Ce  droit  est  la  eondamnation  du 
maitre,  ear  e'est  le  maitre  qui  prive  l'esclave 
de  la  plus  incontestable  des  propriet^s,  la  pro- 
priety de  lui-meme. 

Ce  rdsultat  ddcoule  de  I'essence  des  choses, 
de  Timpossibilitd  ou  est  Thomme  de  la  changer, 
de  faire  qu'une  chose  soit  ce  qu'elle  n'est  pas. 

n  n'y  a  point  de  loi  qui  puisse  violer  cette 
loi. 

Ce  principe  pos^,  voyons  ce  que  Tesclayage 
a  4t6  et  je  Tecris  en  rougissant,  ce  qu'il  est 
encore  dans  le  monde. 

L'Esclavage  en  lui-meme  est  toujours  mon- 
strueux,  il  faudrait  trouver  un  mot  plus  fort. 
On  appelle  monstrueux  ce  qui  difiere  de  la 
forme  reguliere  des  etres;  or  Tesclayage  est 
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contraire  k  Tessence  meme  de  la  nature  hu- 
maine.  La  chose  est  si  horrible  que  le  mot 
qu'il  faudrait  trouver  pour  rexprimer  n'existe 
pas. 

L*esclavage,  monstrueux  en  lui-meme,  a  et^  h 
diverses  epoques  et  chez  diff(^rents  peuples  plus 
ou  moins  cruel,  cela  ne  change  rien  ^  sa  na- 
ture;  on  en  peut  dire  autant  de  tous  les  fl^aux. 
L*esclavage  peut  etre  bdnin,  il  y  a  des  fievres 
b^nignes,  la  peste  et  le  cholera  n^ont  pas  toujours 
et  partout  la  meme  intensity. 

En  Orient  I'esclavage  a  dte  en  g^n^ral  moins 
rude  qu'ailleurs.  On  sait  que  dans  les  pays 
Musulman  Tesclave  fait  comme  partie  de  la 
famille,  qu'il  lui  arriv  d'dpouser  la  iille  de  son 
maitre  et  de  s'dlever  aux  plus  grands  emplois. 
Le  despotisme  est  le  regime  si  peu  pres  universel 
de  rOrient.  Personne  n'etant  libre,  il  n'y  a  pas 
une  tr^s  grande  diffdrence  entre  la  condition  du 
maitre  et  celle  de  Tesclave,  d'ou  il  suit  que 
le  sort  de  ce  dernier  est  plus  tolerable,  car  le 
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maitre  ne  pcut  beauconp  mdpriser  une  condition 
assez  voisine  de  la  sienne,  et  c'est  le  mepris 
surtout  qui  endurcit  le  cocur.  Aussi  la  de- 
marcation entrc  I'esclave  et  le  maitre  n'est 
nuUe  part  plus  profonde  que  chez  les  nations 
libres,  parceque  nulle  part  Tintervalle  qui  les 
separe  n'est  plus  grand. 

La  douceur  du  caractere  Athenien  temperait 
ces  rigucurs,  mais  k  Home  le  contraste  des 
deux  conditions  se  montre  dans  toute  son  ftpretd, 
sous  la  rdpublique  encore  plus  que  sous  TEm- 
pire.  Le  premier,  qui  h  Rome  se  soit  occup^ 
de  protdger  les  esclavcs  c'cst  un  empereur,  c'est 
Claude. 

* 

Aux  Etats-Unis  le  mepris  de  Tesclave  est 
pouss^  jusqu '  h  ses  dernieres  limites,  aussi  bien 
que  I'orgueil  de  Thomme  libre. 

Ceci  ne  prouve  rien  contre  la  libert<5 :  j  *ai 
dit  comment  il  dtait  naturcl  qu'il  en  fut  ainsi  et 
on  ne  peut  appeler  Ic  niveau  du  dcspotisme  qui 
rapproclie  le  citoyen  de  Tesclave,  un  bienfait. 
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Mais  cela  fait  sentir  combien  il  importe  aux 
peuples  libres  de  ne  pas  tolerer  dans  leur  sein 
I'esclavage,  car  il  y  est  pire  qu'ailleurs  et  il 
en  resulte  entre  la  liberte  des  uns  et  la  servitude 
des  autres  une  rdvoltante  contradiction. 

Aux  Etats-Unis  et  partout  ou  se  so:  les 
negres  qui  sont  esclaves,  le  pr^jug^  de  la  cou- 
leur  rend  I'esclavage  encore  plus  dur,  car  les 
maitres  parviennent  k  se  persuader  qu'ils  ne  sont 
pas  de  la  meme  espece  que  leurs  esclaves. 
C'est  ce  qui  fait  que  les  negres  meme  libres, 
que  les  mulatres  libres,  que  les  quarteronncs 
libres  blanches  comme  des  Europednnes,  parce 
qu'un  ceil  exerce  d^couvre  autour  de  leur  ongle 
ou  dans  un  coin  de  leur  ceil  la  trace  de  leur 
origine,  sont  appell^s  gens  de  coideur  et  subissent 
la  reprobation  attach<$e  h  ce  nom. 

Cela  est  une  absurdite  grossiere.  Ceux  qui 
pensent  que  les  negres  sont  d'une  autre  espece 
que  nous,  ignorent  les  elements  de  I'histoire 
naturelle. '  Ce  qui  constitue  Tespece  c'est  que 
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les  individus  qui  la  composent  pcuvent  former 
entre  eux  des  unions  fdcondc:;> .  or  les  blancs 
savent  sur  ce  sujet  h  quoi  s'en  tenir  et  les 
mulatres  sent -Ik  pour  les  eclairer. 

De  plus,  les  negres  ont  en  partage  les  facul- 
tes  intellectuelles  et  morales  qui  sont  les  attri- 
buts  et  le  caractere  de  I'espece  humaine,  ils  ont 
le  libre  arbitre  qui  est  le  signe  essentiel  de  I'hu- 
manit<l. 

Quand  certaines  facult^s  seraient  moins  de- 
vcloppdes  dans  la  race  noire,  quand  on  admettrait 
que  cette  race  est  infcrieure  k  la  race  blanche  k 
beaucoup  d'^gards,  ce  que  j  'admettrai  volontiers, 
quand  on  penserait  contrairement  a  la  tradition 
rcligieuse  pour  laquelle  on  affecte  aux  Etats 
Unis  un  si  grand  respect  et  contre  1  'opinion  de 
la  grande  majorite  des  physiologistes,  que  tons 
les  hommes  ne  proviennent  pas  d'une  mdme 
souche,  qu'en  pourrait  on  conclure  ? 

La  superiority  d'intelligence  ne  donne  nul 

droit  sur  la  liberty  d'autrui,  autrement  les  gens 
19 
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d'esprit  auraient  le  droit  de  se  faire  servir  par 
les  sots;  droit  que  les  gens  d'esprit  n'ont,  je 
crois,  jamais  reclame  prdcisement  par  ce  qu'ils 
sont  des  gens  d'esprit.  Vouloir  fonder  Tescla- 
vage  sur  une  difference  de  nature  est  done  une 
insoutenable  erreur. 

Ce  que  je  n'ai  jamais  pu  comprendre  c'est 
qu'elle  ait  pu  etre  dnonccSe  par  Aristote.  Aris- 
tote  dit  positiveraeut  qu'il  y  a  des  natures 
d'eselaves.  Cette  proposition  est  encore  plus 
inconcevable  chez  le  prince  des  philosophes 
qu'elle  ne  I'est  chez  un  planteur  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Orleans.  Car  au  moins  colui-ci  pent 
arguer  de  la  difference  des  traits  et  de  la  peau, 
mais  dans  1' antiquity  les  esclaves  en  general  ne 
differaient  en  rien  des  autres  liommes.  Chacun 
pouvait  devenir  esclave  lorsqu'il  dtait  fait  prison- 
nier  at  la  guerre  ou  lorsque  la  population  dont  il 
faisait  partie  etait  reduite  en  captivite.  Si  la 
ville  de  Stagyre  eut  6t4  prise  d'assaut,  ou  si  des 
pirates  avaient  capture  un  vaisseau  sur  lequel 
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se  serait  trouve  Aristote,  Aristote  aurait  ete 
esclave,  eut  il  pour  cela  change  de  nature  ?  On 
est  confondu  en  rencontrant  une  si  deplorable 
aberration  chez  un  tel  genie,  et  on  ne  saurait 
I'expliquer  que  par  ce  besoin  bien  deplorable  lui- 
meme  d'(5riger  en  droit  un  fait  universellement 
etabli,  ce  qui  permet  de  tout  justifier.  Detesta- 
ble tendance  dont  la  pliilosophie  ne  saurait 
trop  se  defendre  et  dont  elle  doit  se  defier  en 
voyant  ou  elle  a  conduit  un  penseur  comme 
Aristote. 

Dieu  est  juste.  II  punit  le  mal  par  lui-meme. 
II  <5tait  commode  aux  Grecs  et  aux  Romains  de 
laisser  ii  des  mains  serviles  le  soin  de  cultiver  la 
terre,  de  leur  imposer  les  fonctions  infimes  et 
necessaires  de  la  societe,  pendant  qu'eux- 
memes  formaicnt  une  classe  d'oisifs  qui  passaiert 
des  journdes  sur  la  place  publique.  au  theatre 
au  dans  le  cirque.  Get  dtat  de  chores  qui  avait 
des  charmes,  finit  par  avoir  des  inconvenients. 
A  Athenes,  ^  Sparte  surtout  les  hommes  libres 
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finirent  par  se  trouver  dans  une  telle  minority 
qu'il  n*y  eut  plus  de  peuple,  mais  quelques  priv- 
ilegids  et  un  troupeau  d'esclaves :  or  1^  ou  il  n'y 
a  pas  de  peuple  il  n'y  a  pas  d'armde.  A  Rome, 
raccroissemcnt  du  nombre  des  esclaves  fit  au 
travail  libre  une  concurrence  qu'il  ne  put  sou- 
tepir,  amena  la  ruine  de  la  petite  propriety  et 
par  suite  cet  exces  demesur^  de  la  grande  qui 
perdit  Tltalie.  De  m§me  les  sucriers  dcs  Etats- 
Unis  trouvent  commode  de  faire  ex^cuter  sans 
payer  la  main  d'oeuvre  des  travaux  excessifs 
que  les  blancs  sauraient  difficilement  supporter. 
Mais  Tesclavage  est  le  chatiment  de  cette 
society  qui  Ta  souffert,  il  en  est  le  seul  dan- 
ger, il  menace  sans  cesse  de  la  briser,  et  h  ce 
mal,  dont  chacun  a  le  sentiment  nul  ne  voit  un 
remede.  L'esclavage  est  dans  la  constitution, 
le  gouvemement  central  n'a  pas  plus  le  droit 
de  Tabolir  dans  les  diff<$rents  4tats  que  ne  Ta 
\,  le  parlement  Anglais  ou  le  Senat  de  Paris. 

Les  citoyens  des  ^tats  k  esclave  ne  sont  dis- 
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postJs  a  sacrifier  ni  leur  propriete,  ni  leiir  part 

dans  Ics  Elections  politiques,  qui  est  propor- 

tionelle  non  seulement  au '  hombre  des  citoy- 

ens,  mais  au  nombre  des  esclaves.  AfFrancliir 

brusquement  cinq  ou  six  millions  de  noirs  et 

les  jeter  dans  la  societ<5  serait  p^rilleuse  pour 

la  societe  et  inquietant  pour  eux-memes.  Tout 

cela  est  vrai  et  Ton  concoit  I'embarras  d'une 

telle  situation ;  mais  d'autre  part  il  faut  prendre 

un  parti  car  cette  situation  en  se  prolongeant 

ne  s'ameliore  pas,  mais  empire  au  contraire  par 

raccroissement  assez  rapide  de  la  population 

esclave;   et  en  m§me  temps  I'opposition 

Tesclavage  dans  les  dtats  libres  devient  de  plus 

en  plus  mena^ante.     Enfin,  et  ceci  domine 

tout,  I'esclavage  est  quelque   chose   en  soi 

d'abominable,  ii  part  les  atrocites  plus  ou  moins 

grandes,  et  il  y  en  a  necessairement  de  tr^s 

grandes.    Quand  tout  ce  qu'on  pent  dire  de 

I'humanit^  des  maitres,  de  leur  interet  k  soigner 

leur  propriete  serait  vrai,  la  degradation  morale 
19* 
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h  laquelle  ils  condamnent  des  etres  liumains  en 
les  faisant  descendre  au  dessous  de  la  condition 
humaine,  en  privant  des  personnes  que  Dieu  a 
faites  libres  de  tout  droit  personnel,  cette  degra- 
dation de  rhomme,  cette  mutilation  de  rceuvre 
de  Dieu,  cette  violation  de  la  liberty  humaine 
qui  est  Tessence  de  notre  nature,  ne  peuvent 
Stre  accept^es,  cela  de  doit  pas  etre. 

Les  Americains  disent  qu'ils  n'ont  point  in- 
stitu^  parmi  eux  Tesclavage;  que  I'Angleterre 
Ta  impost  h  ses  colonies,  malgr^  leurs  ri^cla- 
mations.  Cela  ne  les  dispense  nullement  de 
Tabolir.  II  faut  en  revenir  au  principe  fonda- 
mental  que  j  ai  pos^  plus  haut.  L'esclavage  est 
contre  le  droit,  faire  un  homme  esclave  c'est 
lui  Toler  ce  qui  est  k  lui,  sa  liberty  personnelle : 
or,  quand  on  a  herit^  d'un  bien  vole  on  peut 
choisir  le  mode  de  restitution  qu'on  croit  le 
meilleur,  mais  il  faut  restituer, 

Bon,  ee  2fi  Oetobre,  1867. 
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^^nkmt  in  ^m. 

BY    RICHABD    MONCKTOX  MILNES. 

We  have  watched  him  to  the  last ; 

We  have  seen  the  dreaded  king 
Smile  pacific,  as  he  past 

By  that  couch  of  suffering : 
Wrinkles  of  aggressive  years, 
Channels  of  recondite  tears, 
Furrows  on  the  anxious  brow. 
All  are  smooth  as  childhood's  now. — 
Death,  as  seen  by  men  in  dreams. 
Something  stem  and  cruel  seems. 
But  his  face  is  not  the  same. 

When  he  comes  into  the  room. 
Takes  the  hand,  and  names  the  name, 

Seals  the  eyes  with  tender  gloom. 
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Saying :  "  Blessed  are  the  laws 
To  which  all  God's  creatures  bend : 

Mortal !  fear  me  not  because 
Thine  inevitable  friend  !  " 

So,  when  all  the  limbs  were  still, 
Moved  no  more,  by  sense  or  will, 
Reverent  hands  the  body  laid 
In  the  Church's  pitying  shade, 
With  the  pious  rites  that  fall, 
Like  the  rain-drops,  upon  all. 
What  could  man  refuse  or  grant 
The  spiritual  inhabitant. 
Who  so  long  had  ruled  within. 
With  power  to  sin  or  not  to  sin  ? 
Nothing.    Hope,  and  hope  alone. 
Mates  with  Death.    Upon  a  stone 

Let  the  simple  name  be  writ. 
Traced  upon  the  infant's  front 

Years  ago :  and  under  it. 
As  with  Christian  folk  is  wont, 
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"JReqtii'escat  :**  or,  may  be, 
Symbol  letters,  R.  I.  P. 

Rest  is  happy  —  rest  is  right, 
Rest  is  precious  in  God's  sight. 
But  if  he,  who  lies  below. 

Out  of  an  abundant  heart 
Drawing  remedies  for  woe, 

Never  wearied  to  impart 
Blessings  to  his  fellow  men ; 
If  he  never  rested  then. 
But  each  harvest  gathered  seed 
For  the  future  word  and  deed, — 
And  the  darkness  of  his  kind 

Filled  him  with  such  endless  ruth. 

That  the  very  light  of  truth 
Pained  him  walking  mid  the  blind, — 
How,  when  some  transcendant  change 
Gives  his  being  boundless  range, — 
"When  he  knows  not  time  or  space, 
In  the  nearness  of  God's  face, — 
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In  the  world  of  spirits  how 
Shall  that  soul  be  resting  now  ? 
While  one  creature  is  unblest, 
How  can  such  as  he  have  rest  ? 

*'  Rest  in  Peace,"  the  legend  runs, 
Rest  is  sweet  to  Adam's  sons. — 
But  can  he  whose  busy  brain 

Worked  within  this  hollow  skull, 
Now  his  zeal  for  truth  restrain. 

Now  his  subtle  fancy  dull, 
When  he  wanders  spirit-free 
In  his  young  immortality ! 
While  on  earth  he  only  bore 
Life,  as  it  was  linked  with  lore. 
And  the  infinite  increase 
Of  knowledge  was  his  only  peace  ; 
Till  that  knowledge  be  possest, 
How  can  such  a  mind  have  rest  ? 

Rest  is  happy — rest  is  meet 
For  well-worn  and  weary  feet. 
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Snrely  not  for  him,  on  whom 
Ponderous  stands  the  pompous  tomb, 
Prompt  to  blind  the  Future's  eyes 
With  gilt  deceit,  and  blazoned  lies : 
Him,  who  never  used  his  powers 
To  speed  for  good,  the  waiting  hours. 
Made  none  wiser  for  his  seeing. 
Made  none  better  for  his  being ; 
Closed  his  eyes,  lest  other's  woes 
Should  disturb  his  base  repose  ; 
Catching  at  each  selfish  jest :  — 
How  can  he  have  right  to  rest  ? 
Rather  we  would  deem  him  driven 
Anywhere  in  search  of  heaven. 
Failing  ever  in  the  quest. 

Till  he  learns  it  is  not  given 
"That  man  should  by  hiniself  be  blest. 

Thus  my  thoughts  went  wandering  on. 
Tinged  by  turns  with  fear  and  hope, 

Seeking  in  vain  communion 
Realities  beyond  their  scope ; 
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Here  we  struggle  with  the  light, 
And  when  comes  the  fated  night, 
Into  Nature's  lap  we  fall. 
Like  tired  children,  one  and  all. 
Day  and  Lahor,  Night  and  Rest, 

Come  together  in  our  mind. 
And  we  image  forth  the  West 

To  eternal  calm  resigned  : 
Yet  it  may  be  that  the  abyss 
Of  the  lost  is  only  this. 
That  for  them  all  things  to  come 
Are  inanimate  and  dumb. 
And  immortal  life  they  steep 
In  dishonorable  sleep : 
While  no  power  of  pause  is  given 
To  the  inheritors  of  Heaven  ; 
And  the  holiest  still  are  those 
Who  are  furthest  from  repose. 
And  yet  onward,  onward  press 
To  a  loftier  godliness ; 
Still  becoming,  more  than  being. 
Apprehending,  more  than  seeing. 
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Feeling,  as  from  orb  to  orb 
In  their  awful  course  they  run, 

How  their  souls  new  light  absorb 
From  the  self-existing  One, — 

Demiurgosj  throned  above, 

Mind  of  Mind,  and  Love  of  Love. 
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giU  in  mm. 

BY     WILLIAM     ROUXSGVILLE  ALGEK. 

Ox  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1775,  towards 
sunset,  the  dead  body  of  Joseph  Warren  was 
lying  on  the  crimsoned  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill. 
His  discomfited  but  resolute  countrymen  had 
slowly  retreated  from  a  defeat  which  was  a 
victory.  The  smoke  of  smouldering  Charles- 
town  rose  around.  There  lay  the  young  hero 
and  mjirtyr,  in  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  the 
pride  of  his  beauty,  and  the  fragrance  of  his 
fame. 

England  had  passed  certain  unwarrantable 
enactments,  not  at  all  affecting  the  personal 
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liberty  of  the  American  people,  but  subversive 
of  some  of  their  legal  rights  and  pecuniary  in- 
terests. Warren,  keenly  alive  to  the  moral 
and  poetic  sentiment  of  patriotism,  unable  to 
tolerate  anything  that  looked  like  oppression, 
spurning  the  thought  of  fear,  was  among  the 
very  first  to  protest  and  to  rouse  his  fellow 
citizens  to  resistance.  And  when  the  crisis 
came,  when  power  resolved  to  enforce  wrong, 
he  flew"  to  the  post  of  peril  to  make  his  bold 
words  good  by  bolder  deeds.  Lingering,  lion- 
like, in  the  rear  of  the  withdrawing  troops, 
a  murderous  ball  pierced  him.  And  here  now 
he  lay  in  death,  the  costliest  offering  the  land 
could  place  upon  the  altar  of  Freedom.  While 
the  tragic  tidings  went  forth,  as  nightfall  drew 
on,  the  sympathetic  genius  of  his  country  wept 
over  him  with  the  descending  dew. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1857,  as  the 
sun  was  flagging  towards  the  west,  a  great 
multitude  were  inaugurating  a  marble  statue  of 
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Joseph  Warren,  on  Bunker  Hill.  Profound  as 
the  contrast  between  the  spectacle  of  this  hour 
and  that  presented  eighty-two  years  before,  was 
the  change  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
people.  The  advance  of  national  prosperity 
had  not  been  more  marked,  than  the  inversion 
of  principle  and  the  degradation  of  sentiment 
had  been  surprising.  A  desperate  struggle  for 
Independence  was  then  inaugurated  in  fire  and 
blood.  The  statue  of  a  celebrated  patriot  was 
now  to  be  inaugurated  with  pomp  and  servility. 
The  actors  in  that  seventeenth  of  June,  on 
Bunker  Hill,  were  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom 
rather  than  submit  to  an  arbitrary  tax.  The 
actors  in  this  seventeenth  of  June,  on  Bunker 
Hill,  were  willing  to  fawn,  and  creep  softly,  and 
omit  the  most  vital  part  of  their  quotations 
so  as  not  to  use  the  word  "  slaves,"  and  sup- 
press both  the  golden  rule  and  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  rather  than 
disturb,  in  the  least,  the  pampered  sensibilities 
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of  the  lords  of  Slavedom.  Upon  the  righteous 
cause  of  the  fathers  God  had  smiled,  and  when 
it  was  crowned  with  success,  they  had  solemnly 
declared  that  their  dearest  purpose  was  to 
establish  a  government  under  which  all  men 
should  be  free  and  equal.  But  since  that  time 
the  Southern  institution  of  negro  bondage  had 
become  so  rooted,  extensive,  and  profitable, 
had  nourished  in  its  aristocracy  such  an  over- 
weening conceit  and  haughtiness,  had  so  perva- 
dingly  got  possession  of  the  general  government 
and  patronage,  had  diffused  such  an  inhuman 
contempt  for  the  African  race,  had  generated 
such  a  habit  of  truckling  and  concession  in 
the  submissive  and  half-demoralized  Northern 
States,  that  the  ruling  majority  of  the  people  — 
the  spurious  Democracy,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish,  and  the  fanatical  Slaveholders  —  a  three- 
fold cord  not  easily  broken  —  had  declared  that 
the  Constitution  shields  Slavery  wherever  it 
20* 
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reaches,  and  that  the  star-spangled  banner  car- 
ries Slavery  wherever  it  goes  ! 

But  Massachusetts  had  remained  compara- 
tively true  to  the  pure  vows  of  that  earlier 
time.  And  now,  amid  the  honors  to  be  paid 
to  the  first  great  martyr  of  the  Revolution,  surely 
was  a  fitting  opportunity  for  her  eloquent  sons  to 
proclaim. afresh  her  allegiance,  and  to  swear  for 
her  an  ever-growing  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
universal  Liberty,  Would  it  not  be  done  ? 
Would  not  heroic  voices  be  lifted  up,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  apotheosised  patriot  rise  to 
prompt  the  words:  Alas,  that  the  ancient  tale 
must  ever  be  acted  over;  that  those  who  garnish 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  prophets  will,  while  doing 
it,  desecrate  the  cause  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  lives,  and  turn  and  stone  their  living  de- 
scendants ! 

There  were  especial  reasons  for  an  uncom- 
promising utterance  of  the  mind  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  on  Bunker  Hill,  that  day.  The  brave  and 
scholarly  senator,  who  had  served  her  in  the 
national  councils  with  such  signal  fidelity,  taken 
by  surprise  by  a  debauched  and  drunken  coward 
abetted  by  armed  and  confederate  bullies,  had 
been  bludgeoned  nearly  to  death  on  the  floor 
of  the  Capitol.  This  brutal  atrocity  the  whole 
South  had  enthusiastically  endorsed,  scarcely  an 
individual  daring  so  much  as  to  peep  or  mutter 
against  it,  while  the  thunders  of  applause  rolled 
in  unbroken  succession  from  the  Blue  Hidge  to 
Texas.  At  this  very  hour  he  was  uncertainly 
seeking,  in  a  foreign  land,  recovery  from  those 
fearful  wounds.  But  during  such  a  ceremony 
as  this  his  heart  was  sure  to  be  on  Bunker  Hill ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  be 
kindly  remembered  by  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents. He  had  a  right  to  expect  so  much. 
Would  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  utterly  forgotten,  or 
purposely  omitted,  throughout  the  whole  day,  the 
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slightest  recognition  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  son,  nearly  murdered  for  his  noble  efforts  in 
her  service  ?  The  scene  lay  within  sight  of  his 
native  city,  and  represented  the  entire  Common- 
wealth, whose  chosen  senator  and  beloved  child 
he  was.  His  associates  in  her  Congressional 
delegation  were  present,  as  also  were  other 
friends  of  his,  members  of  Congress  from  free 
States.  Not  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  speak  a 
word.  But  an  arrogant  slaveholder,  odiously 
identified  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  a  studi- 
ous insulter  of  Massachusetts,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Mr.  Sumner,  an  obtrusive  and  disgusting  ap- 
prover of  Brooks's  fiendish  outrage,  instead  of 
being  treated  as  his  peers  were,  was  singled 
out  for  particular  compliment.  He  spoke, — 
the  imperiousness  of  the  slaveholder's  dictation 
visible  in  each  haughty  gesture,  the  swing  and 
cut  of  the  slaveholder's  lash  audible  in  each 
domineering  tone.  But  no  man,  known  as 
an  earnest  friend  of  the  slave,  spoke  there.  Not 
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one  timely  and  hearty  word  in  behalf  of  true 
Freedom  was  uttered  that  day.  Mr.  Mason  was 
the  only  person  who  so  much  as  recognized  the 
existence  of  American  Slavery.  I  should  have 
thought  tliat,  when  they  unveiled  the  cold  effigy 
of  Warren,  the  stony  lips  would  have  parted 
and  a  supernatural  utterance  have  carried, 
through  terror-stricken  souls,  the  old  strain  with 
which  he  thrilled  the  Boston  of  1775  :  —  "  The 
voice  of  your  fathers'  blood  cries  to  you  from 
the  ground,  '  My  sons,  scorn  to  be  slaves  ! '  '* 

In  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  that  glorious  opportunity, 
on  Bunker  Hill,  was  not  merely  wasted  but  pro- 
faned, and  parts  of  the  service  were  an  unpar- 
donable insult  to  every  true  son  of  the  State. 
A  generous  indignation  was  widely  kindled  by 
sympathy  with  the  slave,  by  loyalty  to  moral 
principle,  and  by  a  loathing  for  heartless  re- 
creancy. In  many  quarters,  expression  was 
given  to  merited  rebukes,  which  awoke  a  deep 
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response  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands,  in  spite  of 
the  deprecating  ebullitions  of  meanness  and 
hate  that  followed.  This  is  one  of  the  encour- 
aging signs  of  the  times,  indicative  of  the  pro- 
gress made;  for,  twenty  years  ago,  the  sequel 
would  have  been  different.  It  is  vain  now, 
anywhere  in  the  free  States,  to  attempt  to  cry 
down,  or  slander  down,  or  stigmatize,  an  up- 
right man,  for  earnestly  expressing  his  love  of 
impartial  Freedom,  and  his  measureless  disgust 
for  those  politicians  who  scoff  at  the  laws  of 
God  by  deifying  the  reckless  policy  of  a  party 
of  tyrants;  whose  exultation  over  their  own 
selfish  Liberty  seems  to  derive  a  new  relish 
when  they  feel  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  their 
bondsmen,  and  catch  a  glimpse,  in  Southern 
vistas,  of  the  American  flag  flapping  above  auc- 
tion-blocks loaded  with  sable  families,  and  sur- 
rounded with  whips  and  chains!  It  is  too 
late  among  us  for  that  now.  And  in  closing 
the  record  of  another  year  of  Anti-Slavery 
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struggle,  even  this  humble  word  about  Bunker 
Hill  in  1775,  and  Bunker  Hill  in  1857,  may 
serve  as  a  fresh  blow,  from  the  providential 
tongue  of  truth,  against  the  side  of  that  "  Lib- 
erty Bell"  which  shall  yet,  some  day,  sound  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  last  slave  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 


Boston,  November  1,  1857. 
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(Bvtract  from  Jjf-  loscplj  S&turrcit's  (Dratiojr,  bclibcrcb 
iir  tin  (Dlir  ^oixih,  Boston,  Parclj  5,  U?2. 

The  voice  of  your  fathers'  blood  cries  to 
you  from  the  ground,  "  My  sons,  scorn  to  be 
slaves!"  In  vain  we  met  the  frowns  of  ty- 
rants ;  in  vain  we  crossed  the  boisterous  ocean, 
found  a  new  world,  and  prepared  it  for  the 
happy  residence  of  Liberty  ;  in  vain  we  toiled  ; 
in  vain  we  fought ;  we  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our 
offspring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  assaults  of  her 
invaders  ! 

Stain  not  the  glory  of  your  worthy  ancestors  ; 
but  like  them  resolve  never  to  part  with  your 
birthright.  Be  wise  in  your  deliberations,  and 
determined  in  your  exertions  for  the  preservation 
of  your  Liberty. 

Follow  not  the  dictates  of  passion ;  but  enlist 
yourselves  under  the  sacred  banner  of  reason ; 
use  every  method  in  your  power  to  secure  your 
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rights ;  at  least  prevent  the  curses  of  posterity 
from  being  heaped  upon  your  memories. 

If  you,  with  united  zeal  and  fortitude,  oppose 
the  torrent  of  oppression ;  if  you  feed  the  true 
fire  of  patriotism  burning  in  your  breasts;  if 
you,  from  your  souls,  despise  the  most  gaudy 
dress  which  Slavery  can  wear ;  if  you  really  pre- 
fer the  lonely  cottage,  whilst  blest  with  Liberty, 
to  gilded  palaces,  surrounded  with  the  ensigns 
of  Slavery,  you  may  have  the  fullest  assurance 
that  Tyranny,  with  her  whole  accursed  train, 
will  hide  her  hideous  head  in  confusion,  shame, 
and  despair. 

If  you  perform  your  part,  you  must  have  the 

strongest  confidence  that  the  same  Almighty 

Being,  who  protected  your  pious  and  venerable 

forefathers,  who  enabled  them  to  turn  a  barren 

wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  who  so  often 

made  bare  hivS  arm  for  their  salvation,  will  still 

be  mindful  of  their  offspring. 

May  this  Almighty  Being  graciously  pre- 
21 
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side  in  all  our  councils.  May  he  direct  us  to 
such  measures  as  he  himself  shall  approve,  and 
be  pleased  to  bless.  May  we  be  ever  favored  of 
God.  May  our  land  be  a  land  of  Liberty,  the 
seat  of  virtue,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  "  a 
name  and  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth,"  until 
the  last  shock  of  time  shall  bury  the  empires  of 
the  world  in  undistinguished  ruin ! 


THE  XIBERIY  BELL. 
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BY    MARIA    WESXON  CnAFMAN. 

To  speed  the  aim  all  other  aims  above  — 
The  sacred  charge  my  native  land  to  free, 
Beautiful  Fbance,  I  turned  with  hope  to  thee, 

Land  of  my  friendship  and  my  children's  love ! 

There  good  Souvestre  made  that  aim  his  own ; 

There  the  true  heart  to  Saint-Hilaire's  allied ; 

And  Michelet's  daughter,  in  her  prime  that  died  ; 
Manin  ;  —  CoLLEGNO ;  —  sad  Italia*s  crown. 

And  D^AyoEns,  marble-great,  the  work  sped  on ;  0^:1^ 

Arago,  guarding  every  starry  gleam ; 

And  saintly  Monod,  heaven  in  every  dream : 
All  these  were  with  me  —  and  all  these  are  gone. 

Afar,  in  briefest  battle-pause,  the  knell 
Toll  for  my  faithful  dead  that  loved  the  cause  so  well. 

Ahebioa,  NoTembcr  31,  ld57< 
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BT    CHARLES    FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

The  Charleston  Courier  of  the  19th  Octo- 
ber, has  the  following  announcement :  — 

"The  bishops,  clergy,  and  lay  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  to  whom  the  subject 
matter  has  been  committed,  will  assemble  in 
Montgomery,  on  the  25th  of  November,  to 
porfect  the  plans  for  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  a  Southern  University,  under  the 
control  of  the  church.  It  is  expected,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  bishops  of  all  the  slaveholding 
States  will  be  present,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions." 

This  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  great 
movement  which  may  truly  be  denominated 
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the  event  of  the  age.  The  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  slaveholding  States  is  about  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  a  Southern  University,  because 
it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  North.  The  same  process  is 
going  on,  in  other  forms,  in  most  of  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations,  all  equally  bent  upon 
establishing  organizations  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  which  shall  be  the  means  of  raising 
up  future  generations,  so  profoundly  imbued 
with  convictions  in  religion,  in  literature,  and 
in  government,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those 
regions,  as  to  render  them  invulnerable  to  the 
hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
the  first  note  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
all  the  moral  restraints  imposed  by  the  united 
voices  of  philosophers  and  sages,  of  patriot 
martyrs  and  sainted  victims  of  oppression,  for 
the  past  four  thousand  years. 
Vast,  indeed,  is  the  plan,  a  thousand  fold 

more  expanded  than  the  notable  one  of  the 
21* 
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renowned  knight  of  La  Mancha,  although  there 
is  this  striking  contrast  between  the  two,  that 
whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  the  chivalrous  hero 
went  out  for  the  purpose  of  succoring  the  dis- 
tressed and  liberating  the  captive,  wherever 
found ;  in  the  former,  the  object  seems  to  be 
to  crush  him  more  ruthlessly  than  ever,  by 
depriving  him  even  of  the  chance  of  mercy 
through  the  compassion  of  his  oppressor.  But 
the  extent  of  the  scheme  cannot  be  measured 
at  a  single  glance.  In  order  to  form  a  suita- 
ble idea  of  it,  some  details  are  indispensable. 
Let  us  look,  for  an  instant,  at  a  few  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  all  established  religious 
doctrines  must  be  remodelled.  In  order  to  do 
this,  some  modifications  of  the  translations  of 
the  Bible  seem  absolutely  necessary.  It  would 
be  highly  convenient  to  go  back  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  cause  the 
services  to  be  performed,  and  the  Bible  read 
in  an  ancient  tongue,  so  that  the  power  of 
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resolving  all  passages  of  difficulty,  proposed 
by  impertinent  inquirers,  might  be  left  exclu- 
sively with  the  clergy ;  but  as  this  would  give  an 
unpleasant  alarm  to  many  tender  consciences, 
especially  among  weak-minded  females,  some 
less  startling  change  may  be  resorted  to.  The 
end  will  be  better  answered  by  altering  the 
received  version  in  those  particulars  in  which 
it  is  now  faulty,  and  marking  out  a  special 
plan  of  instruction  for  persons  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  seminaries  of  education.  It  may, 
for  example,  be  made  a  part  of  it,  to  hold 
up  the  Old  Testament  as  a  work  of  higher 
and  sounder  authority  than  the  New,  and  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  that  all  the  acts  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  as  narrated  in  the 
historical  books,  constitute  suitable  lessons  for 
imitation  by  the  people  of  the  present  day.  Of 
course,  it  will  follow  that  Slavery,  being  found 
to  be  established  under  the  authority  of  the 
Deity  in  that  record,  must  ever  appear  to 
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good  conservative  men,  as  a  most  beneficent 
institution,  suitable  for  all  later  ages  of  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  there  is  something  said 
about  the  seventh  year,  and  about  certain  obli- 
gations to  furnish  the  bondsman  liberally  "  out 
of  the  flock,  and  out  of  the  floor,  and  out  of 
the  wine  press,"  and  to  send  him  away  fkee. 
But  then  the  -old  adage  may  be  urged,  that 
circumstances  alter  cases;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Southern  country  is  adapted  neither  to  pasturing 
of  flocks,  nor  to  the  production  of  wine,  there 
is  no  applicability  in  the  injunctions,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  as  to  the  floor,  which  may  mean 
the  ground  floor,  of  which  the  slaves  of  the 
South  always  enjoy  a  satiety  without  stirring 
foundations.  And,  after  all,  the  fact  that  the 
whole  thing  was  an  empty  ceremony  clearly 
appears  from  the  practice,  customary  in  that 
day,  and  sanctioned  by  the  law,  of  presuming 
that  the  servant  loved  his  bondage,  and  then 
by  merely  thrusting  an  awl  through  his  ear 
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into  the  door,  at  once  giving  him  a  new  phys- 
ical sensation  of  happiness,  and  putting  a  seal 
on  his  enjoyment  of  Slavery  forever. 

It  is  true,  that  in  a*nother  part  of  the  Holy 
Book,  it  is  said  that  no  more  than  forty  stripes 
shall  be  given  as  a  punishment.  But  then  it  is 
obvious,  that  this  is  meant  to  apply  only  to 
those  stripes  inflicted  on  freemen,  for  some 
criminal  offence.  For  the  reason  given  why 
the  stripes  shall  not  exceed  the  number  named, 
is  lest  **thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto 
thee."  Now  it  is  made  plain  from  these  pro- 
visions, in  the  first  place,  that  by  confining 
the  limitation  to  one  class,  they  leave  the  num- 
ber of  stripes  that  may  be  lawfully  given  to  all 
other  persons,  unlimited.  Secondly,  that  in 
order  to  inflict  them  at  pleasure  on  such  others, 
no  misconduct  needs  to  be  presumed.  Thirdly, 
that  as  the  only  reason  for  restraint,  is  that 
it  degrades  thy  bro^iher,  this  can  not  apply 
to  slaves,  because  it  is  of  no  sort  of  con- 
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sequence  how  much  degraded  they  are.  Of 
course  it  will  be  seen  that  a  proper  con- 
struction of  this  chapter  in  Deuteronomy,  will 
clear  the  way  for  the  relief  of  those  tender  con- 
sciences of  persons  who  may  have  been  so 
deluded,  heretofore,  as  to  suppose  that  the  Bible 
teaches  charity  and  mercy  to  slaves.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  injunctions  to  spare  the 
rod  were  intended  to  apply  only  to  freemen; 
and  only  to  those  of  them  who  might  be  vicious. 
Thus  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  whole  system  of  whipping,  hunting, 
and  burning,  ad  libituniy  as  practised,  in  the 
present  day,  at  the  South,  has  the  complete 
sanction  of  the  Bible. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  much  information  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  has  been  found  necessary,  of  late,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  troublesome  opponents  of  Slavery, 
to  use  a  little  of  what  may  be  denominated 
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friendly  violence.  This  has  appeared  to  some 
to  conflict  with  antique  notions  of  generosity, 
and  manliness,  and  honor,  A  great  deal  of 
valuable  light  may  be  obtained,  on  the  point, 
from  this  invaluable  repository  of  examples. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  in  one  place,  that  David 
gave  one  of  his  servants,  Amasa,  a  command  to 
assemble  the  men  of  Judah,  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. But  when  his  old  captain,  Joab,  heard 
of  it,  he  came  to  Amasa,  and  said :  — 

"  *  Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother?'  and  Joab 
took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand 
to  kiss  him. 

"But  Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword 
that  was  in  Jacob's  hand;  so  he  smote  him 
therewith  in  the  fifth  rib,  and  shed  out  his 
bowels  to  the  ground;  and  struck  him  not 
again,  and  he  died. 

"And  Amasa  wallowed  in  blood,  in  the  midst 
of  the  highway.    And  when  the  man  saw  that 
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all  the  people  stood  still,  he  removed  Amasa 
out  of  the  highway  into  the  field. 

"And  when  he  was  removed  out  of  the  high- 
way, all  the  people  went  on  after  Joab,  dec,  &c." 

Now  this  example  will  be  of  great  use  in 
order  to  confront  paltry  objections,  like  that 
made  last  year,  against  the  course  of  a  dis- 
tinguished captain  of  the  slaveholding  cohorts, 
for  his  righteous  act  in  punishing  that  pestilent 
incendiary,  Charles  Sumner,  in  his  seat  in  the 
senate.  It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  the 
case  of  Preston  S.  Brooks  falls  far  within  the 
limits  of  that  of  Joab.  When  Mr.  Brooks 
went  up  to  senator  Sumner,  he  did  not  address 
him  as  his  brother,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  take 
him  by  the  beard  to  kiss  him,  neither  did  he  hit 
him  in  the  bowels  with  a  sword.  But  all  these 
things  did  Joab  to  Amasa ;  and  yet  the  wit- 
nesses, being  of  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
evidently  approved  of  what  Joab  had  done, 
for  they  followed  him  afterwards.    Even  Mr. 
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Brooks's  act,  which  was  only  a  little  surprise 
on  a  wholly  unprepared,  unarmed  man,  not  like 
Joab's,  who  had  a  sword  to  kill  Amasa  at  one 
stroke,  but  with  a  stick  so  slender  as  to  snap 
from  its  repeated  application  to  a  hard  part  of 
the  cranium,  can  thus  be  shown  to  be  greatly 
within  the  line  of  precedent.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  maintained  and  defended  as  a  noble, 
and  even  a  generous  act.  Joab  and  Preston  S. 
Brooks  may,  for  the  future,  be  held  up  in  the 
same  breath,  by  the  learned  clergy  of  the  new 
University,  as  models  of  heroic  behavior,  to  all 
the  rising  chivalry  of  the  South. 

Neither  is  this  quite  the  whole  value  of 
this  Scriptural  authority.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  text  mentions  that  all  the  Jews, 
when  they  saw  this  tragedy,  "  stood  still."  It 
is  not  said  that  even  one  of  them  attempted  to 
come  forward  and  see  how  much  Amasa  was 
hurt,  to  lift  him  up,  or  to  make  the  smallest 

endeavor  to  aid  him.    No,  they  all  stood  stock 
22 
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still,  until  a  man  removed  the  body  into  a  field  ; 
and  then,  they  all  followed  Joab.  Inasmuch  as 
some  flippant  and  ill-tempered  remark  was 
made,  last  year,  upon  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain slaveholders  "  stood  still "  when  Mr.  Sum- 
ner was  beaten  down,  without  attempting  to 
interpose,  or  to  lift  him  up,  or  offer  the  smallest 
aid,  to  set  at  rest  all  such  evil  speaking,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  quote  this  example  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  in  the  case  of  Amasa, 
and  prove  that  slaveholders,  when  "  standing 
still,"  come  clearly  within  the  pale  of  justifi- 
cation proclaimed  as  from  the  voice  of  the 
Deity  himself. 

These  instances  will  ser\'e  to  illustrate  the 
general  line  of  argument  that  must  be  adopted 
for  the  future,  in  the  great  reform  proposed 
in  the  religious  education  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  amply  supplied  with  examples  to  cover  any 
supposable  application  of  force  that  it  may  be 
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found  necessary  to  resort  to  in  order  to  estab- 
lish, most  convincingly,  the  rightfulness  of  slave- 
holding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  texts  in  the  Bible  which  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  favor  the  notions  commonly  held 
in  the  civilized  world  touching  the  value  of 
Freedom,  both  civil  and  religious.  These  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
exponent  of  a  later,  and  as  it  is  thought  by 
some,  a  more  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God.  The  weight  which  a  proper  construction 
of  these  passages  may  legitimately  claim,  must 
not  be  denied  to  them  in  the  South ;  for  such 
a  proceeding  might  possibly  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  sundry  worthy  people  in  the  value  . 
of  Southern  education.  But  it  will  be  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  proposed  institutions  of 
learning,  to  furnish  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
careful  and  judicious  revision  of  the  existing 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    In  that 
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process  it  may  turn  out  that  many  of  the 
passages  in  question,  when  seen  in  the  original 
tongue  by  the  new  light,  supplied  by  slavehold- 
ing  luminaries,  will  be  susceptible  of  a  different  \ 
construction  from  that  which  they  have  been 
made  to  receive.  Valuable  assistance  may  be 
obtained  from  the  well-recognized  admission  of 
the.  Saviour,  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  then  ex- 
isting civil  authorities,  much  as  their  forms  of 
administration  conflicted  with  all  modem  popu- 
lar notions  of  right.  "  The  powers  that  be,  are 
ordained  of  :God,"  says  St.  Paul.  Seen  in  this 
light,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  somewhat 
over-frequent  use  of  the  word  **  free,"  as  con- 
veying a  notion  of  benefit  enjoyed,  may  be 
corrected  by  the  substitution  of  a  cognate  word 
having  no  dangerous  association.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, where  St.  Paul,  says,  that  "  Being  made 
free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righte- 
ousness." The  first  clause  will  be  much  helped 
by  changing  the  word  free  to  clear ;  and  then 
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the  other  part  will  seem  to  be  recommend- 
ing a  state  of  Slavery  more  decisively,  as  the 
habitual  attendant  of  men,  even  when  they  are 
acting  most  faithfully  up  to  their  notions  of 
duty.  Should  there  be  other  instances  in  which 
no  such  change  is  practicable,  as  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  I.  Corinthians,  where  St.  Paul 
begins  the  chapter  so  boldly,  "  Am  I  not  an 
apostle  ?  am  I  not  free  f "  and  again,  in  the 
V.  Galatians,  where  he  tells  his  brethren  to 
"stand  forth  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
had  made  them  free"  it  will  be  easy  to  inspire 
a  caution  against  misconstruction,  by  warning 
the  young,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  apostle 
alludes  only  to  the  spiritually  free  ;  and  next, 
that  even  in  this  sense,  he  probably  addressed 
his  language  exclusively  to  people  of  the  white 
race.  With  qualifications  similar  to  these,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  difficult  passages 
may  be  fairly  explained.    Should  this,  indeed, 

be  the  case,  and  such  exceptional  texts  be 
22* 
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happily  provided  for,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  remainder  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  so 
used  as  to  form  an  inexpugnable  barrier  against 
the  in^roads  of  all  the  fanatics  and  infidels  of 
the  world. 

If  -  the  expected:  success  should  attend  the 
above  described  reform  of  the  scriptural  read- 
ings, one,  and  by  far  the  greatest  step  will 
have  been  gained  in  the  grand  movement.  God 
will  then  have  been  arrayed  on  the  Southern  side 
as  the  great  protecting  slaveholder  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  idea  should,  of  itself,  be  enough  to 
settle  all  further  doubts  about  the  inestimable 
value  ,  of  his  gift  of  the  domestic  institution  to 
mankind.  Though;  the  Scriptures  do  not  ^ ex- 
pressly ^define  tJie  limits  o|  Liberty,  yet  it  can 
be  plainly  inferred  from  every  page,  that  the 
vfoxd  is  designed  to  apply  only  to  the  white 
race,  They  are  the  legitimate  representatives 
ordained  of  God  to;  carry  out  his  benevolent 
purposes  to  other  races  of  the  world.  Now 
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if  this  be  once  for  all  established  as  an  axiom, 
the  next  step  in  the  progress  will  be  made 
much  more  easy.  With  the  help  of  this  great 
moral  lever,  all  the  modern  notions  which  have 
crept  into  literature  and  science,  and  which 
appear  to  be  serious  barriers  in  the  way,  may 
be,  one  by  one,  gradually  and  permanently 
removed.  It  is  not  practicable  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  essay,  to  go  into  details  fully  to 
show  the  way  in  which  this  important  end  will 
be  accomplished.  A  few  of  the  greatest  strokes 
may,  however,  be  hinted  at. 

And  first  of  all,  the  attempt  must  be  made 
to  prove  that  one  great  cause  of  the  errors 
disseminated  over  the  world,  at  this  time,  is 

« 

to  be  found  in  the  frantic  idolatry  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  heathen  nations  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  .  The  time  has  arrived  when  this 
unworthy  delusion  must  give  way  to  more 
just  notions.  The  senseless  cry  of  Liberty, 
which  was  raised  in  those  countries  by  a 
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few  foolish  and  visionary  enthusiasts,  in  prose 
and  verse,  has  done  much  to  pervert  all  later 
notions  of  the  relations  hetween  the  races  of 
mankind,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
experiments  which  they  were  induced  to  make 
of  this  Liberty  in  their  governments,  were 
monstrous  failures ;  that  under  them  the  people 
never  were,  and  never  could  be,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  really  free.  Slavery  was  recognized  as 
a  useful  institution  by  them.  Hence  all  their 
experience  argues  against  their  theories.  Yet  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  human  race  has  been 
ever  since  singularly  fascinated  by  the  seductive 
appeals  to  their  imaginations,  which  are  to  be 
found  thickly  sown  in  the  works,  miscalled  class- 
ical,  of  antiquity.  So  deeply  is  this  ingrained 
in  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  instruction,  even 
in  the  slaveholding  States,  that  a  hope  of 
eradication  can  only  be  cherished  by  striking 
at  once  at  the  very  foundations  of  education. 
Schools  must  forthwith  be  instituted  on  a  new 
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plan ;  school  books  must  be  written  on  a  new 
plan ;  and  schoolmasters  must  be  raised  from  the 
class  of  slaveholders,  exclusively  to  teach  these 
new  books  to  the  coming  generations.  None 
others  can  be  trusted,  so  deep  and  general  is 
the  taint.  Even  this  will  not  avail,  unless  the 
sources  from  which  slaveholders  can  draw  their 
authorities,  are  at  once  and  rapidly  enlarged. 
Slaveholders  must  become  poets,  and  histo- 
rians, and  philosophers,  and  writers  on  govern- 
ment. They  must  treat  every  subject  in  a 
slaveholding  light  exclusively.  In  the  mean-^ 
time,  all  existing  works  must  be  either  totally 
banished  from  the  South,  or  they  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  judicious  expurgation,  so  as  to  be 
made  tolerably  safe  for  use  until  the  expected 
substitutes  shall  have  been  prepared. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  it  may  be  neces- 
sary at  once  to  proscribe  all  works  relating  to 
the  history  of  Greece  before  the  death  of  Alex- 
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ander  the  Great.  For  example,  what  can  be 
worse  for  the  young  mind  than  the  prevailing 
error,  in  the  Greek  annals,  that  the  course  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  in  making  away 
with  Hippias  because  he  was  thought  to  be  de- 
priving the  people  of  their  liberties,  was  at  all 
praiseworthy.  The  facts,  even  as  stated  by  their 
own  historians,  show  that  they  did  themselves 
and  their  fellow  citizens  injury  by  this  cold- 
blooded assassination.  Yet  so  far  did  evil-mind- 
ed fanatics  succeed  in  perverting  that  transaction, 
that  the  names  of  these  wicked  men  became 
ever  after  associated  in  Greece  with  ideas  of 
the  highest  patriotism,  and  the  most  heroic  self- 
devotion.  It  is  of  them  that  one  of  their  poets, 
Callistratus,  speaks  in  language  which,  even 
when  translated  from  the  incendiary  original 
into  bald  prose,  still  preserves  something  of  its 
dangerous  fire. 

"  Your  glory  shall  last  forever,  most  beloved 
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Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  because  you  slew 
the  tyrant,  and  established  equal  laws  in 
Athens." 

Such  poetry  will  never  do  in  a  community 
where  the  power  of  a  master  at  all  a,pproaches 
that  of  a;  sovereign.  The  safest  way  will  be  to 
expunge  such  allusions  to  equality  altogether, 
and  take  up  Grecian  history  at  the  moment 
of  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire.  The 
records  of  the  oriental  nations,  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  will  furnish  plenty  of  safe  and 
profitable  reading  upon  the  laws  of  caste,  with- 
out touching  the  pestilent  Greek  fire  of  anarchy 
and  rebellion. 

The  same  observation  may  apply  to  the  Ro- 
man annals  during  the  republic.  /What  can  be 
more  wicked  and  preposterous  than  to  exalt 
the  conduct  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Bru- 
tus? Instead  of  examples  to  be  imitated,  they 
stand  as  marked  instances  of  what  should  be 
avoided  in  human  conduct.    Yet  such  wasihe 
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strength  of  the  current  of  opinion,  in  Koman 
times,  that  it  swept  with  it  all  their  poets  .and 
historians.  Even  Horace,  the  Epicurean  cour- 
tier, who  ought  to  have  known  better,  ventra  cs 
to  introduce  an  allusion  to  one  of  these  men, 
jocosely,  as  a  welcome  remover  of'  a  vexatious 
annoyance,  instead  of  denouncing  him  as  an 
incendiary  and  a  murderer. 

«Permagnos,  Brute,  Deos  te 
Oro,  qui  reges  consueris  tollcre,  cur  non 
Hunc  Begem  jugulas  ?  operuiu  hoc  mihi  crede  tuorum 
est." 

The  'man*s  name  was  King,  and  the  impu- 
dent poet  has  the  audacity  to  pun  upon  it.  If 
his  name  had  been  MasterSj  the  joke  would  have 
been  the  same.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the 
subject  is  altogether  too  grave  to  be  so  lightly 
treated.  The  passage  only  proves  how  utterly 
the  Roman  sentiment  of  respect  for  authority 
had  become  perverted  by  the  cant  of  republi- 
can equality.  : 
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For  these  reasons  it  will  be  advisable  to 
banish  all  tlie  Roman  history  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  —  and  all  Roman  his- 
torians entirely,  as  veil  as  the  poets,  orators,  and 
philosophers.  Even  Seneca  is  not  safe  reading. 
Neither  will  Gibbon's  account  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Empire  serve  a  good  purpose  as 
a  substitute.  His  sneers  at  authority  are  not 
consistent  with  respect  for  existing  institutions 
in  church  and  state,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  himself  a  stiff  and  steady  supporter  of  them 
at  home.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  as  if  a 
consecutive  history  of  Rome  could  be  of  no 
possible  service  in  the  slaveholding  States.  But 
a  sketch  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
and  of  the  Antonines,  when  obedience  to  mas- 
ters was  perfectly  established  as  an  axiom  in 
a  happy  empire,  if  skilfully  handled  in  a  slave- 
holding  light,  might  be  of  great  service  to  ad- 
vance the  projected  reform. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  it  is  apparent 
23 
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that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  a 
modern  book,  of  the  smallest  popularity,  which 
is  the  right  thing  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  young,  in  the  South.  All  cringe  more  or 
less  before  the  idea  of  Liberty,  without  making 
the  necessary  distinctions  to  counteract  the 
abuse  of  it.  If  authors  like  Milton  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, Shakespear  and  Algemon  Sydney,  of 
former  ages,  and  Burke,  Hallam,  Mackintosh, 
and  Macaulay,  in  later  times,  had,  instead  of 
vague  generalization,  only  taken  the  precaution 
to  laud  Liberty,  in  certain  cases,  and  with 
proper  exceptions,  they  might  have  been  most 
advantageously  used  in  the  proposed  plan  of 
education  ;  whereas,  if  permitted  to  be  read  in 
their  present  forms,  they  become  serious  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  it.  However  painful  the 
sacrifice  may  be,  there  is  no  other  course  than 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  them  altogether,  and 
to  substitute  in  their  places  treatises  based 
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upon  the  patriarchal  theory  of  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer,  a  writer  a  little  out  of  vogue  at  this  day, 
it  is  true,  but  one  whose  small  volume  con- 
tains enough  matter,  when  properly  developed, 
to  counteract  the  eifect  of  all  the  sophistry  of 
these  times,  and  to  reestablish  society  on  its 
only  proper  basis,  the  will  of  the  master,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  slave. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  some  idea  may, 
perhaps,  be  obtained  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  great  movement  now  in  agitation.  It  may 
startle  a  little  at  first ;  but  on  examination  it 
will  be  found  very  safe  and  very  sure  in  its 
effects.  That  it  will  not  go  on  without  meeting 
serious  obstacles,  may  be  readily  conceded.  The 
very  partial  view  opened  here,  must  convince 
the  most  sanguine  of  that  fact.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  with  courage  and  constancy  they  may 
be  all  removed.  No  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  condition  of  things  within  the  United  States, 
because  very  little  apprehension  is  entertained 
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of  it.  With  the  aid  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial departments  of  the  Federal  government, 
which  are  now  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  right  persons,  it  is  helieved  that  all  the 
efforts  of  fanatics  and  incendiaries  to  check 
the  new  reform,  may  be  sternly  defied.  The 
literature  of  the  free  States  can  be  easily  modi- 
fied by  holding  a  threat  over  the  New  York 
publishers,  that  it  will  meet  with  no  purchasers 
in  the  South,  if  not  made  to  suit  that  market. 
The  books  composed  for  the  young  people  will 
gain  no  circulation  among  them,  unless  the  bad 
poetry  of  such  pestilent  factionaries  as  Long- 
fellow, and  Whittier,  and  Lowell,  be  completely 
eliminated.  Presently  the  patronage  of  the 
South  will  be  seen  to  develop  a  counteracting 
influence  elsewhere,  a  power  which  will  adorn 
the  patriarchal  system  with  all  those  charms 
which  genius  knows  how  to  throw  around  even 
the  most  ill-favored  objects. 

One  other  obstacle  remains  to  be  noticed, 
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which,  as  springing  from  a  once  popular  slave- 
holder, may,  for  that  reason,  be  deemed  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is  the  Declai*ation  of  Indepen- 
dence, as  first  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  good  sense  of  his  own  contemporaries  is 
seen  to  have  trimmed  it  of  many  of  its  most 
dangerous  errors,  at  the  outset.  The  conserva- 
tive wisdom  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  his 
able  compeers  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  rapidly  correcting  all  the  re- 
maining mischief  which  may  be  apprehended 
from  too  long  a  concession  to  its  authority.  It 
will  soon  be  universally  acknowledged  that  John 
Randolph  described  that  paper  correctly,  when 
he  called  it  a  "fanfaronade  of  abstractions." 
President  Buchanan  is,  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner,  exerting  himself,  by  word  and  deed,  to 
confirm  a  more  wholesome  construction  of  its 
language  than  has  been,  heretofore,  ventured 
upon  in  high  places.    And  if  there  be  any  little 

leaven  of  doubt  remaining  in  sensible  minds, 
23* 
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touching  the  errors  of  doctrine  in  that  celehrated 
instrument,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that 
a  strong  and  well-sustained  threat  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  will  have  the  effect,  at  any 
time,  of  dispelling  it  altogether,  and  forever. 

It  will,  then,  be  seen  that  the  trifling  resist- 
ance that  may  be  made  to  the  great  movement 
of  the  age,  by  a  few  enthusiasts  and  fanatics, 
in  America,  is  not  regarded  as  of  any  account 
at  all.  The  hatred  of  the  negro,  which  prevails 
all  over  the  free  States,  may  be  safely  relied  on 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  being  unterrified  democrats,  not 
less  than  faithful  allies  of  the  masters  to  keep  in 
subjugation  their  slaves.  The  only  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  come  from  the  religious  scru- 
ples, the  civilization,  the  poetry,  the  history,  the 
philosophy,  the  cumulative  ethics  of  the  most 
intellectual  portion  of  the  European  world,  so 
far  as  the  memory  of  man  runneth  back.  With 
courage,  patience,  and.  perseverance,  such  new 
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foundations  may  be  laid  in  the  slaveholding 
States  as  will  sustain  a  structure,  that  whilst 
it  bids  defiance  to  all  the  past,  may  inaugurate 
an  era  of  glory  for  the  future,  such  as  has 
never  been  dreamed  of  in  the  most  sanguine 
oriental  imagination.  That  these  qualities  be- 
long to  the  South  as  surely  as  those  of  high 
honor,  strict  good  faith,  and  unlimited  generosity, 
no  rational  being,  looking  back  upon  her  career 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  especially  the 
last  year  or  two,  can  permit  himself  for  a 
moment  to  doubt.  It  may,  then,  be  confidently 
predicted  that  the  grand  idea  will,  before  long, 
be  put  in  vigorous  operation,  and  fanaticism  will 
thenceforth  ctily  provoke  derision  and  scorn. 
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FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  CALLISTRATUS. 
SELECTED  FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  O.  DOANB. 

Ev  fiigrov  xkadi  t6  ^l<fog  (po^ijaw. 

I 'll  wreath  my  sword  with  myrtle,  as  the  brave 
Harmodius  did, 

And  as  Aristogeiton  his  avenging  weapon  hid, 

When  they  slew  the  haughty  tyrant,  and  re- 
gained our  Liberty, 

And  breaking  do\^n  oppression,  made  the  men 
of  Athens  free. 

Thou  art  not,  loved  Harmodius,  thou  art  not 
surely  dead. 

But  to  some  secluded  sanctuary,  far  away,  art 
fled; 
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With  the   swift-footed  Achilles,  unmolested 

there  to  rest, 
And  to  rove  with  Diom^des  through  the  islands 

of  the  blest. 

I  '11  wreath  my  sword  with  myrtle,  as  Aristogei- 
ton  did, 

And  as  the  brave  Harmodius  his  avenging 
weapon  hid. 

When,  on  Minerva's  festival,  they  aim'd  the 

glorious  blow, 
And  calling  on  fair  Freedom,  laid  the  proud 

Hipparchus  low. 

Thy  fame,  belov'd  Harmodius,  through  ages 

still  shall  brighten. 
Nor  ever  shall  thy  glory  fade,  beloved  Aris- 

togeiton. 

Because  your  country's  champions  ye  nobly 
dared  to  be. 

And  striking  down  the  tyrant,  made  the  men 
of  Athens  free. 
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BY    MARIA    WESTON  CKAFMAK. 

While,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  our 
undertaking, .  we  were  encountering  the  ordi- 
nary outward  obstacles,  we  used  to  say,  when 
biding  any  unusually  heavy  brunt,  —  "Patience! 
our  best  help  is  coming  from  the  South."  And 
so  it  has  done  all  along.  One  of  her  children 
emancipates  his  slaves,  and  submits  to  exile  for 
the  cause.  Others  lay  down  their  slave-patri- 
mony, and  become  its  public  servants ;  and 
in  this  second  quarter  of  a  century,  upon  which 
we  are  entering,  we  are  equally  sure  that  still 
our  best  help  is  to  come  from  the  South. 

Look,  for  example,  at  Kentucky.  What  is 
doing  there  among  slaveholders  ?  How  do  they 
feel  about  Slavery?  We  are  assured  by  one  of  our 
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Kentucky  associates,  (a  gentleman,)  that  even  in 
families  devoted,  in  all  appearance,  to  Slavery, 
there  is  deadly  hatred  to  the  system ;  that 
among  the  women  of  Kentucky,  especially,  there 
exists  as  strong  a  repugnance  to  it  as  among 
the  women  of  the  North,  In  confirmation  of 
this,  comes  a  letter  from  another  of  our  Southern 
associates,  (a  lady,)  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  taken,  in  testimony  to  a  growing  sen- 
timent which,  in  proportion  to  its  increase, 
makes  the  North  and  the  South  one  in  heart, 
as  they  have  heretofore  been  in  name. 

"I  enclose  a  letter  from  an  unfortunate  colored 
man,  whom  unjust  law  (or  un-laid)  makes  my- chattel, 
that  you  may  see  a  bit  of  negro  rhetoric  or  argument. 
Despite  its  grotesqueness,  there  is  an  under-layer  of 
honest  feeling  and  human  aspiration  that  brought  a 
dash  of  tears  to  my  eyes !  Ah,  I  know  the  slave's 
chain ;  its  iron  has  entered  my  life,  and  rusts  my  blood ! 
God  and  the  Future  ! 

*'  Of  course,  I  have  answered  this  letter.  I  did  not 
subscribe  myself « your  mistress ' —  but  •  your  friend ' — 
which  I  hope  to  prove  myself." 
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What,  meanwhile,  is  the  state  of  feeling 
among  slaves  ?  The  following  letter,  from  the 
slave  above  spoken  of,  to  his  mistress,  will 
abundantly  tell. 

Tknnksseb. 

Dear  MisTREfss : 

I  address  you,  to-day,  hoping  you,  and  Miss 
Caroline,  and  her  children,  arc  well.  Give  my  respects 
to  them  all,  and  receive  my  respects  yourself,  in  par- 
ticular. All  your  servants  are  well,  and  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  I  am  living  up  to  what  I  promised 
you,  and  I  hope  you  are  living  up  to  your  promise.  I 
have  been  faithful  to  you,  and  have  tried  to  obey  all 
orders,  as  a  faithful  servant  should  do,  and  as  long  as 
I  have  lived  up  to  what  a  good  servant  should  do,  I 
hope  you  will  not  neglect  me  now.  You  requested 
me  to  stay  where  I  am  till  the  time  was  out,  and  as  it 
is  about  to  expire,  I  want  to  know  how  you  are  going 
to  dispose  of  me.  A  great  many  people  about  here 
doubt  your  word,  but  I  do  not,  and  I  believe  you  will 
fulfil  your  promise. 

You  promised  me,  before  your  brother,  that  you 
would  free  me,  and  you  said  no  one  should  persuade 
you  otherwise.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  take  this 
letter,  and  read  and  perform  its  instructions  or  con- 
tents. I  do  not  want  you  to  be  angry  with  me  for 
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writing  this  letter,  but  extreme  anxiety  causes  me  to 
write  it.  You  know  that  a  slave,  after  having  been 
confined  for  years  and  working  hard  for  his  master, 
when  the  first  ray  of  rreedora  shoots  across  his  path, 
feels  eagerness  and  desire  that  makes  him  overleap  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  it  is  thus  with  me. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  your  humMe  servant. 
Just  remember  what  the  Lord  said  unto  his  servant 
when  he  sent  him  out;  when  he  accomplished  all 
things,  what  was  his  reward  ?  He  said,  "Well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  I  made  thee  ruler  over  a 
few  things  here,  now  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many.  You  have  tnisted  me  so  far,  and  I  have  trusted 
you.  And  I  believe  your  words,  as  if  they  were  from 
divine  origin.  I  ask  you  again  not  to  be  angry  with 
me.  I  would  be  glad  to  hoar  from  you,  and  to  know 
your  mind.   Tell  me  where  I  can  see  you  Christmas. 

So,  good  by,  my  dear  mistress.  May  the  Lord 
bless  you. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant. 


Thus  it  is  with  slaves  and  slaveholders.  But 

there  is  another  element  in  the  current  of  things 

which  may,  at  any  moment,  rise  into  decisive 
24 
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importance. — What  do  the  non- slaveholders  of 
Kentucky  think  and  feel  ? 

There  is  among  them  one,  who,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  has  heen  doing  a  work  that  the 
world  ought  to  know ;  the  editor  of  the  New- 
port Daily  and  Weekly  News ;  the  same  men- 
tioned with  so  appreciative  a  spirit,  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  of  July  last.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  just  received  from  him,  tells  the 
aims,  hopes,  and  wants  of  one  in  process  of 
redeeming  Kentucky  from  Slavery. 

Br  WnuAM  S.  B.iiLEr. 

Newpobt,  Kentucky,  October  24, 18&7. 
Mrs.  Mabm.  Weston  Ciupsun: 

Dear  Madam,  —  Your  very  kind  and  oblig- 
ing letter  is  at  hand.  I  will  but  briefly  say 
that  we  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
desperadoes, — physical  force  having  been  re- 
sorted to  from  the  beginning  in  the  determina- 
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tion  to  dishonor  me,  individually,  and  to  destroy 
the  free  press.  My  machine  shop  and  printing 
house  were  set  on  fire,  in  the  dead  hour  of 
the  night,  and  all  their  contents  destroyed. 
This  was  in  August,  1850;  and  the  friends 
of  Slavery  carried  out  their  intentions  by  sub- 
scribing $1,000,  on  the  spot,  and  planting  a 
Pro-Slavery  editor,  from  Maysville,  upon  my 
ruins.  He  came — but  in  the  meantime  I  had 
procured  new  type  and  presses,  placed  them 
in  our  dwelling  house,  and  issued  again  "  The 
Daily  and  Weekly  News,"  at  the  same  time 
with  their  "Kentucky  Flag."  The  editor  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  Pike,  attacked  me  in  it  daily, 
and  it  was  thrown,  gratuitously,  into  almost 
every  house  in  the  city.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  did  not  like  the  action^  and  in  about 
three  months  his  daily  paper  went  down,  and 
he  left  the  city  soon  after. 

This  was  a  sore  sting  to  the  heart  of  the 
slave  power.    The  pen  of  a  mechanic,  in  the 
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cause  of  Freedom,  had  been  honored  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Slavery,  Something  was  to  be 
done. 

They  started  another  press  against  me  —  a 
tri-weekly,  called  "  The  Messenger."  Though 
some  of  the  best  pens  of  the  slave  power  were 
employed,  it  went  down  like  the  other,  having 
added  one  more  laurel  to  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
on  Southern  soil.  Seven  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, came  into  the  field,  and  disappeared  in 
regular  succession,  till  two  years  ago,  when  we 
were  left  masters  of  the  field. 

While  the  newspaper  war  was  going  on,  I  was 
harrassed  by  the  law,  in  every  conceivable 
form,  till  finally  my  house  and  lot  were  sold 
to  pay  the  cost  of  my  persecution.  Prior  to 
this,  I  had  built  a  new  printing  house  of  brick. 
The  unguarded  haste  and  malice  of  the  news- 
papers successively  arrayed  against  me,  did  but 
injure  their  own  circulation  and  increase  mine. 
Thei/  could  raise  money  and  start  presses ;  but 
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they  could  not  persuade  non-slaveholders  that 
Slavery  increased  their  wages,  promoted  educa- 
tion, or  gave  them  office.  I  could  not  raise 
money,  because  my  friends  were  poor ;  but  I 
could  raise  an  army  of  working  men  to  defend, 
by  physical  force,  my  person  or  my  press ;  and 
though  my  family  suffered  for  the  comforts  of 
life,  in  house,  clothing,  and  food,  yet  we  kept 
the  enemy  at  hay  hy  superior  numbers. 

1  liad  taught  my  family  to  set  t}^es,  or  I 
could  not  have  carried  on  the  conflict.  My 
children  set  about  40,000  ems  per  day,  which, 
at  30  cents  per  thousand,  would  amount  to  $12 
per  week.  Allow  $12  per  week  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  (sixteen  in  number,)  and  $60 
remain  as  our  weekly  donation  to  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  besides  editorial  and  other  labor, 
almost  equal  to  the  expense  of  setting  the 
tj'pe. 

But  we  have  a  great  work  to  do,  and  have 

reason  to  be  encouraged ;  not  because  we  work 
24« 
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all  day  and  half  the  night,  but  because  the 
presses  of  Slavery  have  died,  in  a  Southern 
city,  where  a  free  press  lives ;  and  because  we 
have  elected,  in  our  city,  seven  out  of  ten  of 
the  common  councilmen,  the  city  clerk,  three 
out  of  four  magistrates,  (myself  being  one,) 
two  out  of  five  school  trustees,  and  the  county 
coroner;  making  inroads  upon  the  peculiar 
institution,  while  in  our  most  crippled  and  for- 
lorn condition.  What,  then,  might  have  been 
done  with  a  purse  equal  to  theirs,  and  intel- 
lectual aid  at  will?  O,  that  abler  pens  and 
stouter  hearts  would  lend  a  helping  handl 

One  of  the  suits  of  the  oppressive  power  was 
commenced  by  the  high  sheriff  of  my  county, 
who  had  taken  money  from  the  people  fraudu- 
lently, in  the  name  of  taxes,  (by  increasing 
the  bills,)  and  many  persons  had  by  him  been 
returned  "delinquent,"  who  had  their  receipts 
of  payment.  The  auditor  of  the  State  directed 
the  delinquent  lists  to  be  published  that  year, 
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each  in  its  own  county  where  a  newspaper  was 
published,  and  consequently,  the  list  for  my 
county  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  published. 
Soon  came  the  people  to  me  in  anger,  asking 
why  I  had  published  their  names,  and  showing 
at  the  same  time  their  receipts.  This  man  had 
also  taken  $90  out  of  my  bill  for  publishing 
said  list;  which,  by  law,  amounted  to  $136.75. 
I  told  him  of  it,  and  proposed  a  quiet  settle- 
ment ;  but  he  haughtily  denied  the  fact,  and 
refused  to  pay.  I  told  him  I  would  expose 
him.  He  dared  me  even  to  hint  at  his  char- 
acter. The  next  day  I  published  a  statement 
of  the  whole  matter,  which  threw  the  city  into 
a  most  fearful  commotion.  Scarcely  a  man  in 
the  town  worked  that  day,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wronged  tax-payers,  I  should  have  been 
cut  in  jjieces  and  burned  in  a  bonfire.  For 
the  most  part,  I  was  cursed  by  the  officers 
and  blessed  by  the  people.  But  a  move  was 
finally  made,  that  the  sheriff  should  sue  for 
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slander,  and  settle  the  disturbance  by  legal 
process ;  and  so  the  indignation  was  allayed. 

In  the  suit  he  alleged  damages  at  $20,000, 
expecting  (being  sheriff)  to  select  his  own 
jury.  But  I  got  the  case  tried  in  the  adjoining 
county,  in  the  city  of  Covington,  where  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  in  my  favor.  He  got 
nothing  for  his  "  character,"  but  still  it  cost 
me  over  $300  to  defend  the  suit. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  many  suits 
against  me  that  filled  our  courts  for  the  space 
of  five  years  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  unjust  claims 
were  set  up ;  and  not  having  means  to  go  to 
court,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  of  bad  road 
to  ride  or  walk,  judgment  by  default,  or  con- 
tinuance, at  my  expense,  was  the  result,  until 
I  was  almost  destitute  of  house  and  home.  But 
a  free  press  and  free  speech,  upon  Southern  soil, 
has  been  the  result  of  our  seven  years  toil. 

During  our  worst  struggle  we  received  no  aid 
except  little  sums  from  the  working  men  around 
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US ;  but  since  the  last  opposition  press  went 
down,  now  more  than  two  years  ago,  we  have 
bef'ome  more  known,  and  friends  in  this  country 
aiiv.  the  old  have  assisted  us.  "We  procured  a 
new  font  of  type,  last  spring,  out  of  the  money 
sent  us,  feeling  honored  and  grateful  for  such  aid. 

We  want  a  power  press,  and  a  steam  engine 
to  drive  it ;  and  also  a  job  and  card  press,  with 
other  appendages  necessary  for  a  good  office, 
which  would  probably  cost  $3,000  or  $4,000. 
This,  upon  Southern  soil,  for  Freedom,  would 
be  formidable  to  t}Tants  and  joy  to  the  op- 
pressed. 

We  need,  also,  the  means  of  paying  off  the 
debt  upon  our  house  and  lot ;  which  will  re- 
quire, including  interest,  $3,500,  and  it  will 
soon  be  past  redemption. 

I  hate  the  name  of  losing  my  home ;  and  if 
wealthy  friends  of  the  Right  knew  the  state  of 
the  case,  I  think  they  would  help  me  to  this 
amount  —  small  compared  with  what  I  have 
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spent  in  money  and  property — to  say  nothing 
of  seven  years  labor  of  my  family  and  myself. 

Slavery,  in  its  nature  and  history,  is  too  well 
understood  by  you  for  me  to  need  to  mention 
it;  but  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  the  progress 
I  have  made  here,  that  it  can  he  abolished  hy 
meeting  it  where  it  exists^  discussing  it  among 
the  people  upon  the  soil.  Here,  I  am  a  South- 
erner, like  all  the  rest.  Elsewhere,  I  should  be 
"a  Northern  fanatic,"  disbelieved  and  un- 
heeded. In  the  South  lies  a  silent,  hidden 
power,  potent  and  effectual  to  establish  Free- 
dom in  America.  It  should  be  aroused  and 
brought  up  to  the  struggle,  and  its  might  can  be 
awakened  and  combined  by  a  free  press  alone. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  often;  for 
your  cheering  words  drive  the  thoughts  of  past 
troubles  from  our  minds,  and  nerve  my  family 
to  press  on  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
our  people  —  the  equality  and  justice  of  our 
laws. 

William  S.  Bailey. 
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One  feels  that  this  tribune  of  the  people 
could  accept  nothing  for  himself.  He  has  given 
all  to  the  cause,  and  counted  it  gain.  It  is  only 
the  name  of  being  cheated  and  bullied  out  of 
his  home,  in  the  struggle,  that  he  hates ;  the 
practical  disadvantage  of  being  driven  from  his 
foothold  for  the  cause,  that  he  is  trying  to 
avert.  The  whole  family,  parents,  daughters, 
and  little  children,  are  at  work  as  if  they  alone 
could  save  Kentucky  from  dishonor.  As  another 
of  their  friends  says  of  them :  *'  Mortgaging  their 
homestead,  working  till  midnight,  practising  the 
most  rigid  economy;  making  of  their  house  a 
citadel,  where  the  weapons  of  truth  are  defended 
by  the  weapons  of  death ;  and  that,  not  for 
profit  and  purse,  but  to  honor  God,  to  save 
slaves  and  slaveholders,  and  deliver  their  noble 
Kentucky  from  her  greatest  shame." 

O,  if  five  thousand  only,  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  lately  spent  in  the  United 
States,  in  caucussing  and  corruption  and  rejoic- 
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ing  over  victories  where  no  conquest  is,  had 
been  thus  applied !  I  pray  any  of  our  English 
friends,  anxious  to  help  the  cause,  and  at  the 
same  time  tormented  with  doubtful  applications 
of  American  beggars,  whose  lives  are  worse  than 
useless  to  it,  to  consider  this  opportunity. 
They  need  not,  to  improve  it,  withdraw  their 
funds  from  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
Let  them  send  their  donations  tlirough  that 
treasury,  "  Care  of  Francis  Jackson,  Esq.,  Treas- 
urer, No.  21  Cornhill,  Boston,  for  William  S. 
Bailey's  Enterprise  in  Kentucky,"  and  they  will 
reach  their  destination  safely.  Thus  offered, 
the  gift  will  grace  the  altar,  and  "the  altar 
sanctify  the  gift." 

Wethouth,  Massachusetts, 
November  10, 1857. 
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SELECTED    FROM    THE    WHITINGS    OF   W.    J.  FOX. 

A  LITTLE  child  in  bulrush  ark, 

Came  floating  on  the  Nile's  broad  water  : 
That  child  made  Egj'pt's  glories  dark, 

And  freed  his  tribe  from  bonds  and  slaughter. 

A  little  child  for  knowledge  sought, 

In  Israel's  temple,  of  its  sages  : 
That  child  the  world's  religion  brought. 

And  crushed  the  temples  of  past  ages. 

Mid  worst  oppressions,  if  remain 

Young  hearts  for  Freedom  still  aspiring, — 

If,  nursed  in  superstition's  chain. 

The  human  mind  be  still  inquiring, — 

Then  let  nor  priest  nor  tyrant  dote 

On  dreams  of  long  the  world  commanding  : 

The  ark  of  Moses  is  afloat. 

And  Christ  is  in  the  temple  standing  ! 
25 
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BY    MABIA    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

About  the  year  1790,  earlier  and  later, 
lived  Caleb  Bingham,  instructor  of  youth  in 
Boston ;  in  that  part  of  it  that  has  ever  since 
been  called  School  Street.  New  England  owes 
his  memory  much ;  for  he  not  only  trained 
the  intellects,  but  roused  and  strengthened  the 
hearts  of  her  generations.  He  compiled  his 
own  school  books,  and  they  were  in  general  use 
and  esteem  throughout  the  North,  as  lately  as 
1820,  especially  "  the  American  Preceptor." 

This  book  was  composed  of  extracts  from 
English  Classics  and  American  Patriots,  all 
awakening  and  cherishing  justice,  generosity, 
integrity,  humanity,  and  high-mindedness,  by 
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illustrious  examples  of  private  and  public  vir- 
tue, according  to  the  American  idea  of  the 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  man. 

But  that  terrible  blow  to  the  American 
Idea,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  about  this  time, 
stunned  the  North  into  a  sense  of  the  real  bear- 
ing and  tendency  of  the  conditions  of  her  union 
with  the  South,  at  the  same  time  deadening  the 
sense  of  Right,  Truth,  and  Freedom,  which  the 
country  had  obeyed  and  worshipped  through  the 
desperate  struggle  for  National  Independence, 

Caleb  Bingham's  blessed  book,  "  the  Ameri- 
can Preceptor,"  had  but  a  feeble  circulation 
afterwards.  Its  every  page  was  a  reproach  to 
frivolity,  duplicity,  baseness,  selfishness,  and 
bondage.  It  died  out  with  that  race  of  old, 
gray-haired  ministers  of  the  gospel,  visitors  of 
the  schools  for  good,  whom  we  all  remember  as 
long  ago  as  we  can  remember  anything,  who 
used  to  preach  against  Slavery  at  the  period  of 
the  earliest  Anti-Slavery  Conventions ;  praying 
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wifh  touching  fervor  "  that  God  would  bless  his 
young  servant,  Garrison,  in  whose  heart  he  had 
implanted  the  resolution  to  deliver  the  land  from 
the  curse  of  Slavery ;  and  grant  themselves,  his 
aged  ones,  to  depart  in  peace,  as  those  whose 
eyes  had  seen  the  beginning  of  this  great  salva- 
tion." They  died  without  fit  successors  among 
the  corrupted  sons  of  Levi,  and  the  apostolical 
succession  of  the  gospel  of  Freedom  fell  upon 
the  heads  of  Garrison's  converts,  the  American 
Abolitionists;  while  the  official  teachers  and 
preachers  of  the  country,  led  by  their  own  self- 
ish insufficiency  into  the  snares  spread  by  the 
Southern  slaveholders,  lent  their  influence  to 
mould  all  the  educational  operations  into  the 
likeness  of  Slavery.  Good,  true,  noble-hearted 
Caleb  Bingham  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and,  at  the  end  of  one  more  generation,  the 
American  Preceptor  was  expurgated  of  its  Anti- 
Slavery  selections,  after  having  passed  through 
more  than  sixty  unmutilated  editions. 
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But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  book  was  still 
in  antagonism  with  Slavery,  and  the  quailing 
spirit  of  the  times  supplied  its  place  with  books 
of  extracts,  compiled  by  mere  literateurs,  on 
rhetorical,  elocutionary,  and  declamatory  princi- 
ples, with  more  thought  of  demand  and  supply 
than  of  high-mindedness ;  and  with  an  eye  rather 
to  what  would  sell  than  what  would  educate. 
For  heroic  rectitude  and  reality,  disinterest- 
ness  and  honor,  had  received  a  blow  that  told 
immediately  on  education,  by  making  it  at  once 
felt  that  the  youth  must  be  trained  in  conform- 
ity to  the  course  adopted  by  the  fathers.  Real 
manhood  and  statesmanship  had  been  abjured 
by  the  parents,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing the  schools  with  literary  abstractions, 
and  making  actors,  declaimers,  and  metaphysical 
sentimentalists  of  the  children.  The  moral 
sublime  and  beautiful  grew  feebler  and  feebler, 
with  every  passing  year  and  changing  edition ; 

till,  at  length,  in  1857,  a  compiler  of  school 
25* 
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books  for  American  youth,  Mr.  Hillard,  rises, 
one  day,  in  Faxeitil  Hall,  to  speak  contempt- 
uously before  a  charitable  society,  of  the  '*  com- 
monplace literature  of  the  school  books  of  forty 
years  ago."  One  may  guess  its  real  sin,  in  his 
eyes,  by  the  tenor  of  his  next  Faneuil  Hall 
speech,  delivered  before  a  political  audience,  the 
week  after;  complaining  of  "the  existence,  in 
the  community,  of  a  principle  that  puts  Massa- 
chusetts in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  general 
government ;  "  so  that  when  it  is  asserted  by 
keen  and  accurate  observers,  in  other  countries, 
that  Massachusetts  is  practically  out  of  the  Union 
by  reason  of  her  greater  respect  for  human 
rights,  he  is  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge 
that  "  the  statement  is  founded  on  some  degree 
of  truth  so  long  as  the  Personal  Liberty  Bill 
remains  on  the  statute  book."  This  maker 
of  our  children's  school  books  then  proceeds  to 
urge  his  audience  to  vote  for  that  candidate,  as 
governor,  who  will  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Per- 
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sonal  Liberty  Bill,  and  retain  in  office  as  judge  of 
the  probate  court  for  widows  and  orphans,  the 
man  who,  as  United  States  Slave  Commissioner, 
hurried  Anthony  Burns  into  bondage  without 
a  proof  of  his  being  a  slave  ! 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  patriot,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Hillard,  "  to  vote  for  the  man  who,  in 
seeming  as  well  as  in  reality,  will  restore  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  Union.  Does  it  become  our 
State  to  sit  apart  sulky  and  pouting,  while  her 
sisters  are  dancing  about  the  flag  staff  of  the 
Union,  simply  because  she  does  not  like  the 
tune  the  fiddler  is  playing  ?  Shall  she  not  rather 
come  forward  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  and 
taking  her  sisters  by  the  hand,  lend  to  that  fair 
circlet  the  grace  of  her  form  and  the  light- 
ness of  her  step  ?  " 

And  this  is  a  Boston  man^s  notion  of  the 
present  contest! — This 

«« Death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems 
and  the  Word  ! " 
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Massachusetts,  a  dancing  girl  to  Slavery  !  No 
wonder  that  for  the  sake  of  men  like  this,  the 
South  calls  the  North  "wooden  nutmeg  ped- 
dler;" and  England  says  to  New  England, 
"  what  you  lack  is  a  gentry  ; — patrician  firmness 
to  resist  degradation ;  '*  and  France  opens  broad 
eyes  of  astonishment  at  a  State  where  "  tout 
le  monde  se  dit  noble,  et  rien  n'ohlige.** 

It  is  instructive  now  to  remember  that,  in 
1835,  Mr.  Hillard  was  heard  to  thank,  as  good 
patriots,  those  who  refused  to  dance  to  slave- 
holding  music ;  and  was  afterwards  employed 
by  Abolitionists,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
engaged  in  analyzing  the  Constitution,  to  present 
their  arguments  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

To  learn  why  the  school  literature  of  forty 
years  ago  is  pronounced  commonplace  by  this  sort 
of  man,  who  now  dances  so  discreetly  and  with 
so  smiling  a  face  to  the  tunes  of  the  Pro-Slavery 
fiddlers  at  Washington,  New  Englanders  find 
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no  need  of  recurring  to  the  brown  unmargined 
page  that  kept  their  infancy  thoughtfid  and 
awake  amid  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  school  room, 
during  long  summer  afternoons,  on  the  narrow 
straight-backed  seat,  so  high  that  the  little 
pendant  feet  could  not  touch  the  floor:  for 
their  manhood's  memory  never  ceases  to  de- 
light in  the  words  that  enchanted  theii*  child- 
hood ;  words  of  a  power  to  make  the  un- 
trained voices  of  the  elder  classes,  "the  great 
boys  and  girls,*'  pathetic  and  beautiful;  and 
save  a  deal  of  elocutionary  drill,  by  evoking 
feelings  the  loftiest,  the  most  profound,  the  most 
tender.  To  what  tune  did  the  hearts  of  the 
young  New  England  people  dance,  when  they 
stood  in  rows,  book  in  hand,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  the  blood  of  their  fathers  "  cry  to  them  from 
the  ground  —  my  sons !  scorn  to  be  slaves  ! " 
How  every  heart  responded  to  the  tones  of 
humanity  in  behalf  the  feebler  and  the  injured 
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races !  How  keenly  that  young  America  then 
felt  with  him, 

•«  who  paused  upon  the  twilight  plain 

Of  Fontenoy,  to  weep  the  freebom  brave. 
And  thence  in  fancy  Ciossed  the  Western  main, 
To  melt  in  sadder  pity  for  the  tilave. 

«  »  •  «  • 

«•  And  tMvc  are  men  who,  leaning  on  the  laws, 

What  they  have  purchased,  claim  a  right  to  hold ! 
CuBSED  BK  THE  TENUBE !  —  cursed  its  cruel  cause  ! 
Freedom 's  a  dearer  property  than  gold. 
•  «  «  «  • 

"  Say  that  in  future  negroes  shall  be  blest ; 

Ranked  e'en  as  men,  and  men's  just  rights  enjoy ! 
Be  neither  sold,  nor  purchased,  nor  oppressed ! 
No  griefs  shall  wither,  and  no  stripes  destroy ! " 

How  they  made  themselves  one  with  Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  (called  the  friend  of  white 
men,)  in  his  sublime  appeal  to  Lord  Dunmore, 
after  the  massacre  of  his  whole  tribe,  in  cold 
blood  and  unprovoked,  when  Colonel  Cresap 
spared  not  even  their  women  and  children. 
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"  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the 
veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me 
for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed 
many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For 
my  country,  I  rejoice  in  the  beams  of  peace ; 
but  harbor  not  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy 
of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not 
turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan  }    Not  one.^* 

But  the  brown  blurred  page  bore  a  loftier 
lesson  still ;  the  apologue  of  the  three  brothers, 
of  whom  he  that  should,  within  three  months, 
have  performed  the  worthiest  action  was  to 
receive  from  their  father  a  magnificent  diamond. 
The  eldest  fulfilled  a  trust.  Good,  said  the 
father:  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice.  The 
second  rescued  a  drowning  child,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  It  is  well,  said  the  father :  still,  it 
is  but  an  act  of  humanity.  The  youngest  saved 
the  life  of  his  deadly  enemy,  whom  he  might 
have  left  to  perish,  unsuspected  and  unblamed. 
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"  To  thee  belongs  the  diamond !  —  for  what 
thou  hast  done  is  divine  ! " 

The7i  how  young  America  exulted  over  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille,  and  wept  in  admiration  at  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Moorish  gentlemen,  who  pledged 
his  honor  to  shelter  the  Spanish  knight  seeking 
refuge  with  him,  after  having  killed  another  in 
sudden  quarrel ;  and  kept  his  faith  when  the 
slain  was  brought  to  his  garden  gate  by  officers 
of  justice,  in  search  of  the  homicide.  "  Span- 
iard !  it  is  my  only  son.  Take  my  swiftest  horse 
and  fly  with  the  night.  You  will  be  safe  by 
morning.  I  thank  my  God  that  my  faith,  once 
given,  is  preserved." 

Then  how  surely  our  young  New  England 
ranged  itself  with  Aristides,  when  he  said  of 
the  project  of  Themistocles,  to  burn  the  enemy's 
fleet  in  the  harbor,  in  time  of  truce,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  com- 
monwealth, but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust," 
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Then  Pitt's  Speech  in  Parliament,  on  the 
Slave  Trade  :  "  I  know  I  speak  with  warmth  ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  do  so ;  and  were 
it  possible,  I  should  detest  myself  for  the  exer- 
cise of  moderation."  —  "Sir,  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  complimenting  away  the  lives  of 
human  beings." 

It  was  on  hearts  thus  prepared,  that  the 
words  of  Garrison  fell. 

How  hushed  and  tremulously  still  were  the 
whole  school,  small  and  great,  when  its  finest 
voices  and  noblest  hearts  gave  forth  from  their 
depths  "  the  siege  of  Calais,"  —  the  story  of  her 
six  burghers,  who  yielded  themselves  a  sacrifice 
to  Edward,  to  save  their  city  from  the  nameless 
horrors  of  being  sacked  by  a  king  and  soldiery, 
enraged  at  the  long  resistance  of  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  governor.  Now  he  ofiers  his  life  in 
ransom,  and  asks,  "  Who  follows  next  ? " 

"  Your  kinsman ! "  said  Jean  Vissant.  "Your 

kinsman ! "  said  Pierre  Vissant.    "  Your  kins- 
26 
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man!"  said  Jean  d'Aire.  A  pause.  "Who 
comes  next?"  "Your  son!"  said  the  young 
St.  Pierre.  One  name  alone  is  now  wanting ; 
and  the  captain  of  the  enemy's  host,  Sir  Walter 
Mauny  weeping  at  the  sight,  cries,  "  Why  was 
not  I  a  citizen  of  Calais  ? " 

And  thousands  of  New  England  men  and  wo- 
men took  from  the  reading  of  this  "  common- 
place literature  of  forty  years  ago,"  the  temper 
of  soul  that  made  them,  in  fulness  of  time, 
ready  to  do  for  America  the  same. 

Which  of  these  children,  now  the  men  and 
women  on  whom  alone  the  honor  of  their 
native  land  now  rests,  but  recalls  with  delight 
the  lovely  picture,  drawn  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  of 
the  situation  most  favorable  to  happiness  of 
any  this  world  can  afford?  Which  of  them 
does  not  bear  always  on  the  heart  that  picture 
of  happy  society?  —  that  "town  consisting  of 
a  due  mixture  of  hills,  valleys,  and  streams  of 
water ;  the  land  well  fenced  and  cultivated ; 
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the  roads  and  bridges  in  good  repair  ;  a  decent 
inn  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and 
public  entertainments ;  the  inhabitants  mostly 
husbandmen — their  wives  and  daughters  domes- 
tic manufacturers;  a  suitable  proportion  of 
handicraft  workmen,  and  two  or  three  traders ; 
a  physician  and  a  lawyer,  each  of  whom  should 
have  a  farm  for  his  support;  a  clergyman  of 
good  understanding,  candid  disposition,  and  ex- 
emplary morals ;  not  a  metaphysical  nor  a  po- 
lemic, but  a  serious,  practical  preacher.  A 
school  master  who  should  understand  his  busi- 
ness. A  club  of  sensible  men,  seeking  mutual 
improvement.  A  decent  musical  society.  A 
social  library,  well  supplied,  among  other  books, 
with  works  of  natural  science — helps  to  read 
the  great  book  of  nature.  "  'T  is  elder  Scrip- 
ture, writ  by  God*s  own  hand."  No  consumption 
of  ardent  spirits,  no  infamous  traffic  in  slaves, 
no  intriguing  politician,  horse  jockey,  gambler, 
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or  sot,  but  all  such  characters  treated  with 
contempt." 

Such  was  the  New  England  township.  Such  it 
shall  be  again,  when  purged  of  "sots,  and  slaves, 
and  cowards,"  ready  to  call  any  tune  in  the 
name  of  a  slaveholding  administration  that  it 
might  disgrace  society  to  dance  to,  provided 
the  act  promises  to  prove  a  personally  profitable 
speculation. 

But  the  specific  purpose  of  these  few  pages, 
to  arouse  New  England  to  the  importance  of 
herself  directing  the  earliest  education  of  her 
children,  nor  leaving  the  task  to  the  tools  of 
slaveholders, -r- will  be  promoted  by  making 
them  the  preface  to  a  poetical  selection  from 
one  of  the  despised  old  school  books ;  one  of 
the  expurgated  articles  of  the  American  Pre- 
ceptor, when  he  was,  indeed,  as  Belknap  says, 
"  a  school  master  that  knew  his  business."  Its 
author  was  Mrs.  Morton,  of  revolutionary  times, 
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who  was  living,  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  as  lately 
as  the  earliest  publication  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 
And  as  American  poets  of  the  present  time  are, 
in  general,  men  who  find  it  easy  to  bless  the 
union  of  slaveholders,  and  to  ban  the  union  of 
Abolitionists,  while  in  this  good  Anti-Slavery 
battle,  they 

"  fear  their  fellowship  to  die  with  us," 

We  turn  to  Europe  and  to  America  of  the  past, 
to  find 

"Names  worthy  of  the  grand  adversity." 

WxTMOOTH,  Rfassachusetts, 
October,  1857. 
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Gaptundin  annB  fighting  for  his  Freedom,  and  inhumanly  mur- 
dered by  his  conquerors,  in  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  1791. 

BY    MRS.  HOBTON. 

See  how  the  black  ship  cleaves  the  main, 
High-bounding  o'er  the  violet  wave, 

Remurmuring  with  the  groans  of  pain. 
Deep-freighted  with  the  fbincelt  slave. 

Did  all  the  gods  of  Afric  sleep, 
Forgetful  of  their  guardian  love, 

When  the  white  traitors  of  the  deep 
Betrayed  him  in  the  palmy  grove ! 

A  chief  of  Gambia's  golden  shore. 
Whose  arm  the  band  of  warriors  led. 

Perhaps  the  lord  of  boundless  power, 
By  whom  the  foodless  poor  were  fed. 
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Does  not  the  voice  of  reason  cry, 

"  Claim  the  first  right  which  nature  gave ; 
From  the  red  scourge  of  bondage  fly, 

Nor  deign  to  live  a  burdened  slate  ? " 

Has  not  his  suffering  offspring  clung 
Desponding  round  his  fettered  knee. 

On  his  worn  shoulder  weeping  hung, 
And  urged  one  effort  to  be  free  ! 

His  wife  by  nameless  wrongs  subdued. 
His  bosom^s  friend  to  death  resigned. 

The  flinty  pathway  bathed  in  blood. 
Poured  tortures  on  his  frantic  mind ! 

Stung  by  despair,  he  sought  the  plain. 
To  heaven  upraised  his  starting  eye. 

Claimed  Freedom  from  the  crushing  chain, 
Or  mid  the  battle's  rage  to  die. 

First  of  his  race,  he  led  the  band, 
Guardless  of  dangers  floating  round. 

Till  by  his  bold,  avenging  hand. 

Full  many  a  despot  stained  the  ground. 
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When  erst  Messenia^s  sons  oppress' d, 
Flew  desperate  to  the  sanguine  field, 

With  iron  clothed  each  injured  breast, 
And  bade  the  haughty  Spartan  yield ! 

Did  not  the  soul,  to  heaven  allied. 
Feel  the  full  heart  as  greatly  swell 

As  when  the  Roman  Cato  died. 
Or  when  the  Grecian  victim*  fell ! 

If  later  deeds  quick  raptures  raise, 
The  boon  Batavia*8  patriots  won, 

PaoU^s  time  enduring  praise, 
Or  the  far  greater  Washington. 

If  these  command  thy  generous  zeal. 
Who  scorned  a  tyrant's  mad  control, 

For  bleeding  Gambia  learn  to  feel, 

Whose  chieftain  claimed  a  kindred  soul. 

O  !  mourn  the  lost  disastrous  hour ; 
Lift  the  red  eye  of  speechless  grief, 
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While  numbers  throng  the  sultry  shore, 
And  tear  from  hope  the  captive  chief. 

While  the  hard  race  of  pallid  hue. 
Unpractised  in  the  power  to  feel, 

Resign  him  to  the  murd'rous  crew, 
The  horrors  of  the  quivering  wheel. 

Let  sorrow  bathe  each  blushing  cheek ; 

Bend  piteous  o'er  the  tortured  slave, 
Whose  wrongs  compassion  cannot  speak ; 

Whose  only  refuge  is  the  grave. 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  lOlH,  1857. 

BT    CHIEF    71TSTICE  SHAW. 

Thi  Ikiends  of  Freedom  hail,  as  a  happy  augury,  this  judicial  act 
of  1857,  of  the  same  righteous  tribunal,  by  the  same  honored 
name  that  vindicated  the  law  of  Uassachusetts,  in  1886,  in  the  case 
of  theslaTe'^Med." 

They  see  in  it  a  strengthening  of  the  dykes  so  lately  tampered 
with  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  while  in  the 
prompt  declaration  of  the  respondent,  they  behold  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  true  Southern  brothers  will  receive  the 
great  popular  decision  which  sliall  fkee  millions  of  their  brethren 
and  ours. 

u.  w.  c. 

^ttpremt  |nbtctal  Court. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  IN  RELATION  TO  A  SLAVE. 

Before  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Chambers,  on  Monday.  Lucy 
S.  Schuyler,  widow,  of  Lawrence,  petitioner  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  eorput,  commanding  that  Lewis  Sweet  bring 
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before  the  Court  one  Betty,  held  by  said  Sweet  as  a 
slave,  and  show  by  what  right  or  pretence  he  presumed 
so  to  hold  her,  and  intended  to  take  her  back  to  a  slave 
State,  &c.  The  writ  w^as  issued  on  Saturday,  midcr 
the  new  statute,  by  the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  at 
Lawrence,  and  served  upon  the  respondent  by  Deputy 
Sheriff  Bartlett.  At  11  o'clock  to-day,  Mr.  Sweet  and 
wife,  together  with  their  servant  Betty,  appeared  before 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  ;  but  the  case  was  disposed  of  with- 
out taking  any  testimony,  an  examination  of  witnesses 
being  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  prompt  declaration 
of  the  respondent's  counsel,  B.  F.  Watson,  that  Betty 
was  at  liberty  to  leave  or  remain  with  Mr.  Sweet.  So 
far  she  had  not  expressed  to  the  family  any  desire  to 
be  free,  nor  had  she  manifested  any  opposition  to  the 
proceedings  by  habeas  corpus,  instituted  in  her  behalf. 
He  proceeded  to  state  that  Betty  came  from  Tennessee 
with  the  respondent's  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
child,  Betty  acting  in  the  capacity  of  nurse ;  that  they 
had  been  living  at  Lawrence  six  weeks,  and  that  Betty 
had  not  been  in  any  manner  restrained  of  her  liberty. 
Mr.  Watson,  in  conclusion,  proposed  that  it  should  be 
left  to  Betty  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court, 
whether  she  preferred  to  leave,  or  remain  with,  Mr. 
Sweet,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Sweet  agreed  to  be  bound 
by  her  answer,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  her,  should  she  decide  to  leave  him. 
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C.  A.  Andrew,  counsel  for  the  respondent,  said  the 
proposal  was  a  fair  one. 

The  Chief  Justice  being  of  opinion  that  the  examina- 
tion of  Betty  should  be  in  private,  and  free  from  the 
influence  which  might  possibly  be  exercised  by  the 
mere  presence  of  the  parties,  namely,  the  promoters  of 
the  petition  and  the  respondent  and  wife,  took  her  into 
the  lobby  and  there  questioned  her  for  several  minutes. 
Upon  returning  iato  Court  he  stated,  that  Betty  ap- 
peared to  be  of  sound  mind  and  intelligent,  and  fully 
understood  her  position.  She  was  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  seemed  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
for  herself,  and  make  her  election.  She  had  stated  to 
him,  that  she  was  brought  [up  with  Mrs.  Sweet  from 
infancy,  and  was  much  attached  to  her;  and  had  a 
free  husband  and  relatives  in  Nashville,  who  she  would 
not  think  of  separating  from,  and  she  wished  to  return 
to  them. 

JUDGE  SHAW'S  REMARKS. 

His  Honor  then  said,  that  by  the  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, this  woman,  having  been  brought  into 
a  free  State  by  her  master  voluntarily,  was  not  a 
fugitive  from  labor  within  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  en- 
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titled  to  her  freedom ;  and  that  she  could  not 
lawfully  be  carried  out  of  the  State,  against  her 
consent.  He  believes  the  same  rule  of  law, 
that  if  a  slave  is  voluntarily  carried  into  a  free 
State,  such  slave  is  ever  after  entitled  to  free- 
dom, is  held  in  some  of  the  slave  States,  if  not 
all ;  it  has  been  so  judicially  decided  in  Louis- 
iana. But  whether  the  law  would  be  so  held 
in  Tennessee,  in  case  the  slave  now  here  should 
voluntarilv  return  with  her  master,  he  could  not 
say,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
laws  and  judicial  decisions  of  that  State,  to 
form  an  opinion.  But  he  added,  to  give  her 
the  full  benefit  of  this  principle  hereafter,  in 
case  it  could  «v&il  her  to  secure  her  freedom, 
in  Tennessee,  or  any  other  State  to  which  she 
might  go,  and  to  authenticate  and  perpetuate 
the  proceedings  here  this  day,  a  full  record 
should  be  made  of  the  facts,  showing  that  she 
was  brought  into  and  resided  some  time  in  this 

State,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  master  ;  that 
27 
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he  disclaimed  all  right  to  carry  her  out  of  the 
State  without  her  free  consent,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  leave  her  to  her  own  free 
choice,  so  that,  at  any  time  hereafter,  if  her 
right  to  freedom  should  be  drawn  in  question, 
in  Tennessee  or  elsewhere,  she  could  send  here 
and  obtain  the  authentic  record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings.^'* 

His  Honor  then  passed  an  order,  that  Betty  be 
at  liberty  to  remain  in  Massachusetts  as  a  free  woman, 
or  to  return  to  Tennessee,  if  she  saw  fit :  a  copy  of 
which  is  subjoined. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Sweet,  then  inquired 
if  he  could  not  be  protected  against  the  interference  of 
outside  parties,  and  further  annoyance  by  habeas  corpus 
in  keeping  Betty  in  his  family,  with  her  own  consent. 

The  Chief  Justice  replied,  that  any  such  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  Betty  would  be  unlawful,  and  an- 
other resoit  to  the  habeas  corpus  would  be  ground  for 
an  action  of  damages,  as  the  case  had  been  fully  adju- 
dicated upon. 

*  The  manuscript  of  his  own  words,  tvith  his  sanction  of  this 
report  and  copy  cf  the  record,  is  graciously  furnished,  on  request, 
by  the  Chief  Justice  himself. 
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Betty  now  withdrew  with  Mrs.  Sweet  to  the  lobby, 
and  the  crowd  gradually  left  the  court  room.  The 
attendance  of  colored  people  was  very  numerous,  but 
strict  order  and  decorum  were  observed  throughout  the 
proceedings. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
record :  — 

Before  me,  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  chambers  in 
the  Court  House,  at  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
on  Monday,  the  9  th  day  of  November,  Anno  Domini 
1857,  on  the  return  of  a  writ  of  habeas  coi'pus  issued 
by  the  Police  Court  of  Lawrence,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  on  the  7th  of  November  mstant,  returnable  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  some  one  of  the 
Justices  thereof. 

The  precept  of  the  said  writ  was  to  command  the 
sheriff,  or  eitlicr  of  liis  deputies,  that  the  body  of  a 
colored  woman,  called  Betty,  whose  further  name  was 
alleged  to  be  unknown,  but  whose  person  and  resi- 
dence were  described,  by  one  Sullivan  Sweet  the 
younger,  but  whose  true  name  was  agreed  before  me 
to  be  Lewis  Sweet,  and  his  wife,  whose  true  name  was 
agreed  before  me  to  be  Laura  N.  Sweet,  restrained  of 
her  liberty,  as  it  was  said,  he  the  officer  take  and  have 
before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  or  one  of  the  Justices  thereof,  at  Boston,  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  said 
writ,  to  do  and  receive  what  said  Court  or  Justice  shall 
order  and  consider  concerning  her  in  that  behoof. 

And  he  was  also  commanded  to  summon  the  said 
Sweet  and  his  wife,  then  and  there  to  appear  before 
said  Court  or  Justice,  to  show  the  cause  of  the  detain- 
ing of  the  said  Betty.  And  the  said  writ  was  returned 
to  Bayley  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  said  County 
of  Essex,  who  thereupon  certifies,  that  he  has  taken 
the  body  of  the  said  Betty,  and  now  has  her  before  me, 
at  the  time  and  place  abovementioned,  and  also  that 
he  had  summoned  the  said  Sweet,  by  giving  him  an 
attested  copy  of  the  said  writ ,  on  Saturday,  the  7  th 
instant,  and  his  wife  the  same  on  the  9th  instant. 

And  in  pursuance  of  the  said  summons,  the  said 
Sweet,  whose  true  name  is  admitted  to  be  Lewis  Sweet, 
and  his  wife,  whose  true  name  is  adtnitted  to  be  Laura 
X.  Sweet,  also  appear  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

And  the  said  Lewis  Sweet  and  Laura  N.  Sweet,  by 
Benjamin  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  their  counsel  and  attor- 
ney, in  their  presence  and  in  their  behalf  stated,  that 
they  came  here  from  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  that  the 
said  Betty  was  a  slave  in  their  service  ;  that  they  went 
with  her  into  various  States  of  the  Union  and  into  the 
province  of  Canada,  and  then  voluntarily  brought  her 
into  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  she  had  re- 
sided with  them  in  the  city  of  Lawrence  about  sLx 
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weeks  last  past ;  tliat  if  she  elected  to  remain  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  be  at  liberty,  they  were  willing  she  should 
do  so ;  and  that  they  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Wliereupon,  I  proposed  and  had  an  examination  of 
the  said  Betty  apart  from  the  said  Sweet  and  wife,  and 
all  other  persons  —  upon  which  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
she  is  twenty-five  years  old,  intelligent  and  capable 
of  judging  for  herself;  that  she  has  a  husband  in  Ten- 
nessee and  other  relatives ;  that  she  is  much  attached 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweet ;  is  very  weU  treated  by  them, 
and  desires  to  remain  and  ret'om  with  them,  and  this 
desire  she  expressed  decisively  and  upon  repeated  in- 
quiries. I  explained  to  her  her  right  to  freedom  and 
protection  here,  and  that  she  could  not  lawfully  be 
taken  away  against  her  will. 

"Whereupon,  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged,  that  the 
said  Betty  be  at  free  liberty  to  remain  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sweet,  or  go  elsewhere,  at  her  free  choice,  and 
that  all  persons  be  interdicted  and  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere with  her  personal  liberty  in  this  respect. 

And  I  direct  this  order  to  be  annexed  to  said  writ 
and  return,  and  filed  with  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  security  of  all  persons  concerned. 

Lemuel  Shaw, 
Chief  Jtutice,  S.  J,  C, 

27  • 
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Written  after  eeeing  the  picture.   "Christus  Consolator,"  and 
reprinted  from  the  Liberty  Bell  of  1844. 

BY    AXXE    WAREEN  WESTON. 

Satioue  !  Consoler !  in  Thy  presence  bending, 
Lo,  what  a  train  of  mourners  round  Thee  wait ! 
What  earnest  prayers  from   breaking  hearts 

ascending, 
Thy  blessed  help  and  comfort  invocate ! 
Great  as  their  sorrow,  is  Thy  mercy  great ! 
The  youthful  mother,  weeping  for  her  child  — 
The  murderer,  haunted  by  remorse,  too  late  — 
The  maniac,  tortured  by  his  fancies  wild ; 
And  chief,  the  fettered  and  forsaken  slave 
Among  this  crowd  of  sufferers  claims  a  place ! 
Stronger  than  all,  that  claim  on  Him  who  gave 
His  life  a  ransom  for  the  human  race. 
When  wBj  as  mourners,  on  Thy  mercy  call, 
May  we,  like  Thee,  have  loved  and  pitied  all ! 


SONXET, 
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The  Christus  Consolator,  of  Ary  Schcffor,  and  tho  Frontispice  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Book  of  Comiuou  Prayer. 

BY    MARIA    WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

BoKisTE  down  by  many  wrongs  upon  the  tide, 
Of  my  life's  pilgrimage,  I  entered  where 
A  mighty  priesthood  worshipped  side  by  side, 
A  stately  temple  filled  with  praise  and  prayer. 
To  them,  beholding,  did  my  heart  repair : 
"  Bless  and  console  me ! "  in  my  grief  I  cried. 
They  coldly  asked  me  "  if  my  face  were  fair  ? 
By  wealth  and  greatness  earthly-glorified  ?  " 
And  each  a  shining  volume  opened  wide 
Before  my  vision  ;  and  the  page  doth  bear 
Tlieir  God  and  Saviour,  for  mankind  that  died  — 
Their  Great  Redeemer  —  hut  no  slave  is  there  I 
"Down!  devil  in  disguise!"   I  cried ;  "thou 
liest. 

Thou  curse  of  Christendom,  the  tyrant's  Christ ! " 
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THE  REV.  GEORGE  ARMSTRONG,  OF  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND. 
BY    SAMUEL    MAY,  JUXIOR. 

The  cause  of  Freedom,  Humanity,  and  Truth, 
is  God's,  and  is  in  no  wise  weakened  when  its 
best  and  most  eloquent  earthly  advocates  are 
silenced  and  removed  by  death.  But  it  is  hard 
for  those  who  still  remain  to  carry  on  the  con-  , 
test  with  its  enemies,  open  or  secret,  to  feel 
this  truth  in  its  fulness.  As  one  and  another 
valiant  soldier  falls  at  their  side,  as  they  see 
some  true  brother-in-arms,  to  whom  they  had 
never  vainly  looked  for  encouragement  and  aid, 
borne  away  from  the  field  forever,  there  comes 
a  momentary  feeling  of  discouragement,  as  if 
the  good  cause  had  lost  that,  the  loss  of  which 
might  prove  disastrous, — and  the  cry  again  goes 
up,  as  of  yore,  "  Help,  Lord !  for  the  godly  man 
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ccaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the 
children  of  men." 

A  sorrowful  and  very  painful  thing  it  is  when 
tlie  cause  of  Justice  and  Right  loses  supporters 
who  desert  it;  whose  hope  and  courage  fail, 
who  yield  to  temptation,  threatening,  or  hard- 
ship, and  become  ciphers  or  foes,  where  once 
they  were  friends,  steadfast  and  true.  But  no 
discouragement  follows  the  loss  of  such.  The 
coward  and  the  traitor  stir  up,  in  every  manly 
breast,  an  honest  indignation,  which  nerves  the 
arm  with  new  vigor ;  and  the  true  soldiers  close 
up  their  ranks  with  clieerful  will,  and  move 
onward  as  Avith  a  fresh  inspiration.  But  when 
a  faithful  soul,  which  has  never  put  off  the 
armor  which  it  put  on  in  its  first  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Right,  ceases  from 
among  us,  when  a  true  and  brave  man  falls, 
and  we  know  that  his  hand  shall  no  more  grasp 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  here,  then  it  is  that 
we  experience  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  and  we 
ask,  in  a  present  doubt,  who  there  be  to  make 
good  his  place. 

But  a  true  and  righteous  cause  is  a  great  con- 
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soler.  It  conveys  to  the  soul  a  perfect  assurance 
of  its  own  immortality.  It  is  known  and  seen 
to  be  a  cause  that  "hath  foundations,  M'hose 
maker  and  builder  is  God ;  "  standing  firm  and 
calm,  where  no  calamity  can  reach  it,  no  losses 
impoverish  it,  no  power  restrain  or  successfully 
resist  it.  Its  servants  may  learn  to  distrust  this 
or  the  other  human  instrumentality,  but  of  the 
certain  glorious  triumph  of  the  cause  itself,  they 
can  feel  no  distrust.  Even  though  they  should 
see  their  bravest  and  best  companions  taken 
from  their  side,  they  remember  that  Justice  and 
Right,  and  Truth,  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
divine  strength,  but  remain  the  same,  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  Especially,  when  a  faith- 
ful and  brave  soldier  dies  cheering  on  his  com- 
panions, and  blessing  their  cause  with  his  last 
breath,  then,  indeed,  does  the  value  of  his  con- 
stant example  well  supply  the  loss  of  his  per- 
sonal presence.  A  new  sacredness  seems  given 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  are  laboring,  and  a 
new  tie  joins  them  to  the  innumerable  com- 
pany, gathered  out  of  every  land,  and  from 
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every  age,  who  are  no  other  than  the  elect  of 
God. 

It  was  simply  our  purpose  to  place  on  these 
pages  a  record  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
brother,  Geokge  Armstbong,  which  took  place 
at  Bristol,  England,  on  the  sixth  of  August 
last,  to  acknowledge  the  eminent  services  which, 
in  various  ways,  through  many  years,  and 
with  a  never-faltering  spirit,  he  rendered  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  to  offer  our  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory.  Educated  in  the 
English  church,  but  leaving  it  for  conscience's 
sake,  he  took  early  his  stand  for  full  religious 
and  spiritual  Freedom.  As  the  successor  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  pulpit  of  Lewin*s 
Mead  Chapel,  Bristol,  he  maintained,  and  car- 
ried into  new  fields  the  spirit  of  manly  freedom 
and  courage  for  which  that  pulpit  had  been 
honorably  distinguished.  With  a  rare  consis- 
tency he  espoused  the  world-wide,  but  uhpopu- 
h.r  cause  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  one  of  its  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  champions.  His  vigorous 
and  well-timed  blows,  his  peculiarly  ardent  and 
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searching  words,  will  not  cease  to  be  felt  by 
this  generation,  or  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  who  stood  with  him 
for  the  Right. 

In  one  of  the  later  letters  of  his  life,  to  a 
friend  in  this  country,  and  in  reference  to  the 
labors  of  the  American  Abolitionists,  he  thus 
wrote : 

"After  all,  that  country  surely  is  not  irre- 
deemably lost,  or  irreclaimably  wicked, — where 
such  intellects  ripen,  and  where  such  sentiments 
are  cherished  and  expressed  even  by  a  few 
righteous  and  noble  natures !  May  the  Lord 
increase  their  number,  strengthen  their  souls, 
and  bless  their  labors. 

"  My  heart  is  with  tiiem,  and  my  heart's 
prayers.  I  am  never  to  see  them,  it  may  be  ; 
but  I  shall  yet  know  them,  and  love  them,  and 
be  one  with  them  —  in  the  Great  Presence, — 
when,  through  mercy,  we  meet  in  the  prom- 
ised Kingdom  of  the  Everlasting  Father." 

Leicester,  November  30, 1S57. 
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LETIER. 


BY  3. 


M.  McKIM. 


Desiring  to  obtain  an  authentic  account  of 
the  late  reported  insurrections  in  Kentucky,  I 
wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  McKim.  His  reply  is 
as  follows :  — 

With  the    weary  knife-grinder,"  my  response  is, — 

"Story,  God  bless  you!  I 'to  none  to  tell,  Sir!" 

There  has  heen  no  late  insurrection  in  the  South.  But 
false  as  these  rumors  have  been,  it  cannot  be  said, 
entirely  without  qualification,  that  there  has  been  no 
collusion,  of  late,  among  the  slaves,  nor  any  attempt,  on 
their  part,  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  continually  striving  and  conspiring  to  obtain 
their  freedom ;  and  with  a  success,  too,  of  which  we 
have>iaily  the  most  gratifyuig  proof.  Flight,  not  fight, 
is  the  slave's  uttima  ratio ;  and  many  there  be  that  be- 
take themselves  to  this  last  resort.  From  all  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  from  every  part  of  the  border 
States,  they  «« tiy  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  win- 
dows." They  come  to  us  from  the  interior  of  Virginia, 
and  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  North  Carolina.  They 
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reach  us  by  expedients  the  most  ingenious,  and 
through  sufferings  which  nothing  but  the  hope  of 
Liberty  could  make  endurable.  Exactly  ffty  —  men, 
women,  and  children  —  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  our  Vigilance  Committee,  in  tlic  last  fortnight !  Five 
of  them  came  by  sea,  in  an  open  skiff,  doubling  capes, 
on  the  rocks  of  which  many  a  staunchcr  bark  has 
foundered !  One  of  the  fifty  came  from  Alabama, 
travelling  night  after  night,  as  opportunity  offered,  on 
the  top  of  a  railroad  car !  A  woman  came  to  us,  last 
summer,  from  a  Southern  port,  packed  in  a  travelling 
tnuik !  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  i)hotograi)h  likeness  of 
tliis  heroine,  presenting  her  as  she  appeared  when  the 
trunk  was  opened.  I  will  not  multiply  instances  ;  but 
I  could  tell  you  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  by  flood  and 
field,  —  of  perils  by  sea,  and  perils  by  land,  and  perils 
among  false  brethren,  —  escapes  achieved  and  perils 
encountered  by  these  brave  men  and  women,  compared 
with  which  all  adventures  of  fiction  would  be  acknow- 
ledged by  you  to  be  tame  and  wonderless.  But  this  is 
no  part  of  my  present  purpose ;  which  is,  to  let  you 
know,  by  these  facts,  that  our  Anti-Slavery  movement 
has  crossed  the  line ;  that  having  removed  obstacles  to 
the  slave's  escape  on  this  side,  it  has  passed  over  and 
no%v  furnishes  him  with  facilities  on  the  other.  The 
leaven  is  working  even  at  the  South ;  the  light  is  bo- 
ginning  to  shine  where  Cimmerian  darkness  before 
prevailed.  The  slaveholders  cannot  shut  it  out.  Wliitc 
and  black,  bond  and  free,  acknowledge  its  power. 
Tlie  search  laws  and  the  lynch  laws,  tlie  harbor  in- 
spectors and  the  nightly  patrols,  and  every  other  ex- 
pedient to  arrest  discussion  and  hinder  "fugacious 
slaves,"  have  proved  utterly  unavailing.  Other  rail- 
roads are  in  a  declining  condition,  and  have  stopped 
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their  semi-annunl  dividends ;  but  the  Underground 
has  never  before  done  so  flourishing  a  business. 

I  rejoice  in  these  multiplying  escapes,  not  simply  or 
mainly  because  of  the  individual  victims  who  are  there- 
by rescued  from  bondage — though  this  is  no  small  gain 
to  humanity  —  but  because  of  the  moral  influence  they 
exert  upon  the  whole  slave  system,  and  the  evidence 
they  afford  of  a  change  going  on  in  public  sentiment. 
The  tenure  by  which  slave  property  is  held  all  along 
our  borders,  is  greatly  weakened  by  these  multiplying 
flights.  Human  chattels,  even  when  but  partially  en- 
lightened, constitute  a  very  uncertain  sort  of  possession. 
The  «< riches"  of  the  slaveholders,  "make  thenjselves 
kys  and  fly  away."  Tlien  the  j)ublic  opinion  of  the 
North  used  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  these  escaping 
i-lavcs.  It  is  not  so  now.  Slave  law  or  no  slave  law, 
no  active  hindrance  is  opposed  to  their  flight.  The  la- 
bors of  tlie  Abolitionists  have  made  this  law  of  none 
effect.  The  same  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  South. 
The  slaves  who  escape  from  the  South  are  aided  by 
free  men,  and  free  white  men.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  all 
who  come  to  us  are  brought  or  aided  hither  by  South- 
ern men.  These  are  facts  which  are  full  of  i>ronuse. 
They  denote  that  the  good  time  which  is  coming  is 
moving  towards  us  with  accelerated  speed.  And 
although  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  fix  a  day  for 
its  arrival,  the  author  of  the  *«  Impending  crisis  of  the 
South  "  cannot  be  much  out  of  the  way  when  he  inti- 
mates that  the  centennial  anniversary  of  American 
Independence  will  find  every  slave  in  the  land  dis- 
enthralled. 

AMI-SLAVEKV  OFFXE,  PirtiaDELPUIA, 

November  19,  1857. 
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BY     HARRIET  MARTIXEAU. 

Amoxg  the  few  things  absolutely  sure,  is 
the  obligation  of  them  that  search  for  truth 
to  communicate  what  they  obtain. 

The  Kxou,  Ambleside, 
November,  1857. 


PAR    ALFRED  VINET.* 

O  chantre  grave  et  doux,  si  mon  ca?ur  te  devine, 
Dis,  n'es  tu  point  I'dcho  de  cette  voix  divine 

Dont  les  accents  sont  des  Bienfaits  ? 
Rassurantc  comme  clle,  et  pleine  de  puissance 
La  ticnne  fait  vibrer  I'amour  et  Tesperance 

Au  fond  des  coeurs  muets. 

Castos  de  Vaud. 

*  Pecedc. 


